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Accident Insurance: 
See Insurance. 


Accident Prevention: 
Canada— 
“The Safety Supervisor’—Department of 
Labour accident prevention film wins 
first prize at Venice film festival, 1249. 


Que.: annual report of Industrial Accident 
Prevention Association Inc., 1433. 


United Kingdom: Annual Report of Chief 
Inspector of Factories (1950)—review 
of work of Joint Standing Commit- 
tees, 1064; and accident prevention 
organizations, 1067. 

U.S.A.: safety film on accident hazards and 
safety methods in bakery and con- 
fectionery industries, 20. 


Accidents: 


Canada— 
fatalities during first quarter of 1952, 898, 
1015, 1016; during second quarter, 
1309, 1422. 
analysis of 1951 fatalities by industries, 
causes, etc., 494, 530. 
industrial accidents highest in 1951— 
report of Ontario J.A.P.A., 689. 
legislation enacted in 1952, 1085; 
report of Special Legislative Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into and 
make recommendations concerning 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1053. 
report of Industrial and Public 
Safety Section, Department of 
Labour (1949-50), 162. 
Supreme Court holds accident on 
employer’s premises to be in course 
of employment, though worker off 
duty, 459. 
amended provisions of Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1483. 


Alta.: 


Man.: 


NEB. 


Nfld.: 


N.S.: annual report of Department of 
Labour (1951), 1445. 
Ont.: amendments to Workmen’s Compen- 


sation Act, 557, 621; industrial acci- 
dents highest in 1951—report of 
VALPA® §6892) "annual report — of 
Factory Inspection Branch (1950), 
Department of Labour, 25; immi- 
grants learn English from mine safety 
manual, 690; recommendation of 
Federation of Labour (C. C. of L.), 
5/3. 

74840—14 


Accidents—C on. 

P.E.I.: amendments to Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act requested by Joint 
Legislative Committee of R.T.B., 575. 

Que.: number of compensable accidents in 
1951, 1438; appointment of 5th mem- 


ber of Labour Accidents Commis- 
sion, 1304; Superior Court finds 
contractor liable for damages in 


fatal accident to painter working on 
unsafe scaffold, 304. 
amendments to Workmen’s Com- 

pensation (Accident Fund) Act, 933; 

additional compensable diseases under 

Ate Sle. 

injury and sickness benefits for 
industrial workers provided in new 

legislation, 390. 

United Kingdom: number of workers 
insured under National Insurance 
(Industrial Injuries) Act in 1949, 263; 
accident trends reviewed in Annual 
Report of ‘Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories (1950), 1062-1067. 

U.S.A.: decline in injury-frequency rate 
during first quarter of 1952, 1177; 
work injuries increase in 1951, 385. 

See also Legal Decisions; Workmen’s 
Compensation. 


Sask.: 


India: 


Adult Education: 
Canada— 


D.B. of S. survey covering academic 
year 1950-51, 686. 


Advertising: 
Alta — 
hours of work in outdoor advertising 


industry in certain cities, 1102. 


Age Groups: 
Canada— 
population over 65 years of age increased 

proportionately and numerically dur- 
ing 10-year period ending in 1951, 692. 

United Kingdom: study of age distribution 
of labour force (1950-1951), 1035; age 
distribution of women in labour force, 
1032. 

U.S.A.: age composition 
labour force, 1032. 


of women in 
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Agreements: Agreements—Con. 
Canada— Que.: wage re-opening in place of cost-of- 


monthly summary of collective agreements 
and wage schedules—48, 172, 291, 445, 
604, 774, 924, 1078, 1218, 1356, 1474, 
1592. 

monthly summary of agreements under 
Collective Agreement Act (Quebec)— 
54, 178, 297, 449, 610, 780, 924, 1083, 
1221, 1361, 1479, 1599. 

summary of collective agreements under 
Industrial Standards Acts—Alberta, 58, 
456, 932, 1602; New Brunswick, 299, 
454, 1601; Nova Scotia, 1223; Ontario, 
57, 299, 454, 932, 1223, 1602; Saskat- 
chewan, 300, 1602. 

three-year old railway dispute ended with 
compromise settlement, 693. 

terms of agreement reached between 15 
grain elevator companies and Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, 1190A. 

U.S. base pay rate and job classification 
program provided in agreement be- 
tween Steel Company of Canada and 
workers, 1166. 

wage changes in collective agreements 
during first four months of 1952, 774. 

termination dates of collective agreements 
in Canadian industry, 442. 

grievance procedures in collective bar- 
gaining agreements of the manufac- 
turing industry, 601. 

arbitration provisions in collective agree- 
ments of manufacturing industry, 289. 

wage increases in collective agreements in 
1951, 267. 

four provinces formally complete agree- 
ments under Old Age Assistance Act 
and Blind Persons Act, 141. 

re federal-provincial farm labour agree- 
ments, 150. 

legislative recommendation of T. and L.C. 
re government employees, 400, 562. 

collective agreements in certain industries— 

metal mining, 481. 
urban transportation, 1630, 1631. 


B.C.: Supreme Court upholds decertification 


of union by Labour Relations Board 
for refusal to work overtime, 187. 


Nfld.: recommendation of Federation of 


Labour: (ly and iC.) (572% 


N.S.: wage increases provided in collective 


bargaining agreements signed in first 
six months of 1952, 931. 


Ont.: terms of agreement reached between 


bush workers and pulp and paper 
makers and timber operators, 1302; 
memorandum of strike settlement held 
not to be collective agreement, by 
Labour Relations Board, 746; activi- 
ties of Labour Relations Board in 
1950, 27. 


living escalator clause, under collec- 
tive agreement, 691; numbers of 
workers covered by collective agree- 
ments in 1951, 130; number of work- 
ers covered by collective agreements 
as at September 30, 1952. as reported 
by Labour Relations Board, 1598; 
activities of Collective Agreements 
Division—administration of Collec- 
tive Agreement Act during year end- 
ing March 31, 1951,-13843; “ability” 
not “will to co-operate”’—ruling of 
arbitration board considering dispute 
between Building Products Limited 
and L’Union Canadienne de Matériaux 
de Construction, Local 2, 688; activi- 
ties of Labour Relations Board dur- 
ing 1951, 1342; reduction in arbitra- 
tion period for collective agreement 
requested by Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), 908. 

Denmark: labour agreement negotiated be- 
tween Danish Federation of Trade 
Unions and Danish National Employ- 
ers’ Association, 600. 

France: provisions of national collective 
agreement covering full-time domestic 
workers, 36. 

Norway: establishment of permanent joint 
committee to advise on questions 
concerning collective agreements, 434. 

US.A.: recent significant negotiations—wage 
increases, vacations, etc., 456. 

few collective bargaining agreements con- 
tain guarantees of employment or 
wages, 851. 

paid vacation provisions in 95 per cent of 
collective agreements, 1431. 

Court bans picketing on wage re-opening, 
855. 

High Court upholds  employer-rights 
clause, 850. 

agreements reached by unions and few 
large employers governing wages and 
working conditions of organized 
labour force, 1563. 

first union shop contract for maintenance 
employees of major railroad, signed, 
688 


A.C.W.A. forgo wage increases in exten- 
sion of old contracts, 545. 

steelworkers have union shop contracts 
with 27 companies, 1205. 

union shop agreement in basic steel in- 
dustry, won by A.F. of L. local, 850, 
correction, 1205. 

textile mills seek cut in union pay rates 
when present agreements expire, 131. 

U.A.W. seek revision of five-year contracts, 
1434. 

union (United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, ‘C.I.0.) charged for viola- 
tion of contract, 261. 

report of fact-finding panel appointed to 
investigate dispute between longshore- 
men and shipping companies, Port of 
New York, 262. 
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Agreements—C on. Agreements—C on. 


US.A—Con. CLASSIFICATION By INDUSTRIES—Con. 
provisions of agreement reached between Manufacturing—animal foods— 
employers’ association of New York fish processing, Lunenburg, 446. 


City and Building and Construction 


Trades Council (AF. of L.), 1027. Manufacturing—fur and leather products— 


guaranteed annual wage won by employ- 
ees of: Franklin Sugar’ Refinery 
(members of local of International 
Longshoremen’s Association, A.F. of 
L.) 1304, National Sugar Refining 
Company (members of local of 
United Packinghouse Workers, C.1.0.) 
383, Revere Sugar Company (mem- 
bers of local of United Packinghouse 
Workers, C.I.0.), 259. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 
Construction— 


bricklayers, Calgary, 1081; Fort William, 
778; Sydney, 1358. 

bricklayers, carpenters, electrical workers, 
painters, plasterers, plumbers, sheet 
metal workers, and labourers, Halifax 
and Dartmouth, 1223. 

building trades, Chicoutimi and _neigh- 
bouring counties, 56, 452, 1480, 1599; 
counties of Drummond, Arthabaska 
and Nicolet, 1481; Hull, 56; Hull and 
district, 452, 611, 781; Joliette, 1084: 
Montreal, 56, 611, 781; Quebec dis- 
trict, 1362, 1481; St. Jean and Iber- 
ville, 611, 1084, 1600; St. Jéréme, 56, 
fs2: St. Jerome, and. ‘district, .453; 
Sherbrooke, 781, 1362; Sorel, 1222. 

carpenters, Belleville, 1080; Grand Prairie, 
1602; Kingston, 299, 13859; Moose 
Jaw, 1602; Ottawa, 1602; Saint John, 
N.B., 299, 1477; Sarnia, 1081; Sud- 
bury, 1223; Sydney, Glace Bay, New 
Waterford, 1358; Vancouver and New 
Westminster, 1477; Windsor, 58. 

electrical workers, Moncton, 926, 1601; 
Niagara Falls, 932. 

painters, Brantford, 1223; Ottawa, 456; 
Port Arthur and Fort William, 58; 
Saint John, 454; Saskatoon, 1602; 
Sault Ste. Marie, 57. 

painters and decorators, Kingston, 1477; 
Vancouver, 1478. 

plasterers, Edmonton, 58; Windsor, 1359. 

plumbers, Calgary, 1081; Hull, 179; Hull 
and district, 1600; Sarnia, 1359; 
Toronto, 1595; Winnipeg, 1360. 

plumbers and roofers, Trois Riviéres, 611. 

sheet metal workers, Port Arthur and 
Fort William, 932. 

structural iron industry, Province of Que- 
bec, 1481. 

various trades, Niagara Falls, 1219. 


Logging— 


logging, British Columbia Coastal Region, 
1592; Northern Quebec, 48; North- 
western Ontario, 1474; Province of 
Newfoundland, 775; Southern Interior 
B.C. (Cranbrook Area and Jkamloops 
and Kelowna Area) and Northern 
Interior Districts, B.C., 604. 


fur industry (wholesale), Montreal, 1599. 

fur manufacturing industry, Quebec, 780. 

fur products, Toronto, 1593; Vancouver, 
446. 

ladies’ handbag manufacturing, Province 
of Quebec, 55. 

shoe industry, Province of Quebec, 178, 
449, 

tannery employees, Province of Quebec, 
610. 


Manufacturing—metal products— 


aircraft overhaul and accessories manu- 
facturing, Winnipeg, 926. 

aluminum, Arvida, 606. 

aluminum products, Shawinigan Falls, 607. 

automobiles, Windsor, 1218. 

business machines, Toronto, 50. 

clocks, Peterborough, 608. 

electric meters, Leaside (Toronto), 174. 

electrical appliances, Hamilton, 1357. 

garages, Sherbrooke, 452. 

garages and service stations, Quebec, 1222. 

machinery, Lachine, 1218. 

metal products, Hamilton, 1594; Sorel, 
14763. Toronto 446)" 777.22 Windsor; 
1594. 

ornamental iron and bronze, Montreal, 
Trois Rivieres and Sherbrooke dis- 
tricts, 55. 

railway cars, Montreal, 174. 

sheet metal manufacturing, Montreal, 55, 
298, 1084. 

shipbuilding, Collingwood, 1358; Halifax 
and Dartmouth, 608; Midland, 1358. 

wiring devices, Georgetown, 294. 


Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals, 


chemicals, etc— 

abrasives, Chippawa, 175. 

asbestos products, Asbestos, 1080. 

chemical products, Hamilton, 777; Sha- 
winigan Falls, 295, 778. 

clay products, Estevan, 1595. 

glass processing industry, Quebec, 931. 

oil refinery, Regina, 778. 

paint manufacturing industry, Province 
of Quebec, 1480. 

paints and varnishes, Toronto, 296. 


Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 


lithographers, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Hamilton and London, 606. 

printing trades, Chicoutimi district, 1480; 
Montreal, 780; Quebec and district, 
451. 

printers, Toronto, 925. 

typographers, Montreal, 776. 


Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper 


products— 

paper box industry (uncorrugated paper), 
Quebec district, 179, 930; Province of 
Quebec, 452, 929, 1480. 

pulp and paper mills, Dryden, 172; Ocean 
Falls, B.C.,- 293. 
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Agreements—C on. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 


Manufacturing—rubber products— 
rubber products, Granby, 1080. 


Manufacturing—teztiles and clothing— 
dresses, Montreal, 292; Province of Que- 

bec, 451, 611, 1083; Toronto, 1475. 
ladies’ cloak and suit industry, Province 
of Ontario, 454; Province of Quebec, 


linoleum, Farnham, 1356. 

men’s and boys’ clothing industry, Prov- 
ince of Ontario, 454; Province of 
Quebec, 610, 1361. 

men’s and boys’ shirts, Province of Que- 
bec, 178. 

nylon yarn, Kingston, 776. 


Manufacturing—tobacco and lquor— 


breweries, London, 445; Toronto, 49. 
tobacco products, Montreal, 925. 


Manufacturing—vegetable foods— 

bakery products, Calgary, 456; Moose 
Jaw, 300, 1602; Quebec, 298; Regina, 
1593) St: John's) Nild., 159256 Eros 
Riviéres and district, 449. 

food products manufacturing and whole- 
sale food trade, Quebec, 54. 

sugar refinery, Saint John, N.B., 172; 
Vancouver, 1356. 

vegetable products, Cardinal, 776. 


Manufacturing—wood products— 
furniture industry, Province of Quebec, 
930; Vancouver, 173. 
wood and metal products, Fort Erie, 1357. 
wood products, British Columbia Coastal 
Region, 1594; Southern Interior, B.C. 
and Northern Interior Districts, B.C., 
606. 
Mining— 
non-metal mining, Lakefield, 775. 
Mining—coal mining—- 
coal mining, Cape Breton and Springhill, 
1078; Provinces of Alberta and British 
Columbia, 775; Taylorton, 48. 
Mining—metal mining— 
gold mining, Timmins, 1079; Yellowknife, 
N.W.T., 924. 
metal mining, Buchans, Nfld., 1475; Co- 
balt, 1218; Copper Mountain, B.C., 
605; Flin Flon, 49; Kirkland Lake, 
291; Noranda, 605; Premier, B.C., 
445. 


Mining—non-metallic mineral mining— 

asbestos mining, Asbestos, 1078. 

gypsum mining, Dingwall, N:S., 924. 
Service—business and personal— 

barbers, Calgary, 448. 

hotels, Edmonton, 296; Vancouver, 177, 

448. 

tavern employees, Quebec, 931. 
Service—professional— 

teachers, Winnipeg, 779. 





Agreements—C on. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—C'on. 


Service—professional establishments— 
hospital and charitable imstitution em- 
ployees, Quebec district, 611, 1601. 
Service—public administration— 
civic employees, Saskatoon, 53; Verdun, 
P.Q., 297, 610. 
fire fighters, Saskatoon, 53; Vancouver, 
iE 


policemen, Regina, 52. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—air 
transport— 
aircraft maintenance, Canada, 1596. 
air transport, Gander, Stephenville, Goose 
Bay, Sydney, and Moncton, 927. 
Transportation and Public Utilities— 
communications— 
telephone, Province of British Columbia, 
1597; Province of Saskatchewan, 175. 
Transportation and Public Utilities— 
electricity and gas— 
electric power, Province of Saskatchewan, 
Das 
gas workers, Toronto, 609. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—local 
and highway— 
truck drivers, Montreal, 179; Province of 
Ontario, 1081; Quebec, 1482. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—water 
transport— 
checkers and coopers (ocean navigation), 
Montreal, 1363. 
freight handlers (longshoremen) (inland 


and coastal navigation), Montreal, 
931. 

longshoremen, Charlottetown, 52; Saint 
Johny N.B. 447, 44830) Siz onn’s; 
Nfid., 1219; Vancouver, 176; Victoria, 
Ai 

longshoremen (ocean navigation), Mont- 
real, 1363. 

shipliners (ocean navigation), Montreal, 
1363. 


shipping, East Coast, 927, 1220; Great 
Lakes, St. Lawrence River and Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, 1478. 


rade— 


dairies, Edmonton, 296; Port Arthur and 
Fort William, 1082; Quebec and 
Levis, 1084. 

dairy industry, Calgary, 932. 

hardware, paint and building materials 
stores, Quebec, 298, 1084. 

retail food stores, Quebec district, 611. 

retail stores, Chicoutimi, 1600; Quebec, 


454, 931. 

trade and office employees, Arvida, Jon- 
quiére, Kenogami and St. Joseph 
d’Alma, 56. 
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Agreements Resulting from Proceedings 
Under The Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act: 


Abitibi Coach Lines and Transportation 
Company, Limited, and employees, 
287. 

British Columbia Telephone Company, and 
employees, 1353. 

Canadian National Railways, and employees 
(Jasper Park Lodge, Jasper; The 
Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon; The 
Prince Edward Hotel, Brandon; The 
Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg; The 
Prince Arthur Hotel, Prince Arthur; 
Charlottetown Hotel, Charlottetown), 
1209 


Canadian National Railways, Ottawa, and 
employees (Chateau Laurier Hotel), 
1208. 

Canadian National Raliways (Port Mann 
and Okanagan Lake Barge and Ferry 
Services), and employees, 1209. 

Canadian National Steamships, and em- 
ployees, 1209. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Company), and 
employees, 1209. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Lake and River Service), and em- 
ployees, 1209. 

Lakehead Terminal Elevator Association, 
and employees, 1468. 

National Harbours Board, Halifax, and 
employees, 1352. 

National Harbours Board, Quebec, P.Q., and 
employees, 171. 

National Harbours Board, Saint John, N.B., 
and employees, 286. 

Northern Telephone Company Limited, 
New Liskeard, and employees, 1467. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills Company, Limited, 
Medicine Hat, and employees, 1585. 

Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ottawa, 
and employees, 171. 

Saguenay Terminals Limited, Ha! Ha! Bay, 
and employees, 1467. 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., Saint 
John, N.B., and employees, 171. 
Union Steamships Limited, and employees, 

1209. 

Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited, 
and employees, 1468. 

Vancouver Hotel Company, Limited, and 
employees, 1207. 

varlous steamship companies on West Coast, 
and employees, 1209. 

Frank Waterhouse and Company of Can- 
ada, Limited, and employees, 1209. 

Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation Limi- 
ted, Dawson, Y.T., and employees, 
286. 


Agriculture: 


Convention concerning Holidays with Pay 
in Agriculture (No. 101) supplemented 
by Recommendation adopted at 35th 
Session of International Labour Con- 
ference, 1460. 

convention approved by I.L.0., 857. 


Aid 


Agriculture—C on. 


Canada— 

percentage of labour force as reported 
in D.B. of S. Bulletim on 1951 census, 
1559. 

re five-day week, 1308. 

“Farm Manpower in Canada’s Expanding 
Economy’’—current employment situa- 
tion and outlook for farm labour in 
1952, 566. 

annual movement of harvesters to Prairie 
Provinces, 1167. 

movement of harvest workers from Ontario 
and Quebec to the Prairie Provinces in 
1952, 1428. 

farm workers provided with free trans- 
portation within own province, 691. 

extracts from Hansard re labour for har- 
vesting and seeding operations, 698. 

extracts from address of farmers’ delegate 
to 67th annual convention of T. and 
VC. Wisk. 

recommendation of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council re establishment of 
subcommittee, 1562. 

Alta.: “Farm Manpower in Canada’s Ex- 
panding Economy’—current employ- 
ment situation and outlook for farm 
labour in 1952, 566. 

Ont.: application of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act to farmers and their employ- 
ees, 847. 

India: labour’s progress in four years of 
independence outlined in_ booklet 
Square Deal for Labour, 280. 

US.A.: minimum wage for farm, agriculture 
and agricultural products workers 
recommended by C.1.0. Committiee on 
Economic Policy, 264. 


See Asia; Colombo Plan. 


Air Transport: 


United Kingdom— 
resolution adopted at convention of T.U.C., 
1450. 


Aircraft Industry: 


Canadia— 
manpower in the aircraft industry, 142. 
A. V. Roe Canada Limited trains own 
apprentices, technicians, and execu- 
tives, 1840. 


United Kingdom: labour shortages, 855. 


Alberta: 


See various subject headings. 


Alberta Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.): 


legislative proposals, 159. 
re-election of R. P. Rintoul, president, 848. 


Aleohol: 


Que.— 
recommendations of C.C.C.L. re anti- 
alcohol campaign, 157. 


VIII INDEX 








Allowances: 
Alta— 
regulations under Social Aid Act, provid- 
ing supplementary allowances’ to 
recipients of old age assistance or 

blind persons’ pensions, 278. 

amended provisions of Blind Persons’ 

Allowances Act, 1484-85; amended 

provisions of Dependents’ Allowances 

Act, 1484. 

regulations under Social Aid Act, 
providing supplementary allowances to 
recipients of old age assistance or blind 

persons’ pensions, 278. 

See also Blind Persons; Family Allow- 
ances; Handicapped Persons; Mater- 
nity Allowances; Mothers’ Allowances; 
Pensions; War Veterans Allowance 
Act. 


Nfid.: 


Sask.: 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America: 
Ont.— 
pension plan permitting workers to switch 
jobs, effected in Toronto-Hamilton 
area by A.C.W.A., 1427. 


American Federation of Labour: 


death of William Green, president, 1572. 

trade union membership, 1171, 1458. 

7ist annual convention, 1451. 

1953 convention to meet in St. Louis, 
US7As 21559; 

appointment of Martin P. Durkin, presi- 
dent of plumbers’ union, as United 
States Secretary of Labour, 1629. 

remarks of delegate to 67th annual con- 
vention of T. and L.C., 1182. 

A.F. of L—C.1.0. urge anti-communist 
unions to unite, 1034. 

opposes legislation dealing with 
munist-dominated unions, 136. 

establishment of Joint Fact-Finding Board, 
A.F. of L-C.1.0., to study and elim- 
inate jurisdictional disputes, 300. 

plans to avoid jurisdictional strikes, 136. 

plans concentrated attack on Taft-Hartley 
Arte i74: 

proposed plan to permit wage increases 
gy increased production and efficiency, 

CE By apes of housing situation, 

union shop agreement in basic steel indus- 
try, won by A-F. of L. local, 850. 


com- 


American Newspaper Guild: 


percentage of contracts signed by Guild 
providing 3-week vacations, 288. 


Amusements: 
Alta — 
amendments to Amusements Act, 313. 
Man.: activities under Amusements Act— 
annual report of mechanical and 
engineering section, Department of 
Labour (1949-50), 162. 


Anderson, Gordon, Public Relations Officer, 


Department of Labour: 
death of, 129. 


Anglo-American Council on Productivity: 


re formation of British Productivity Coun- 
cil, 697. 


Annual Reports: 
Canada— 

annual reports of provincial Departments 
of Labour: Manitoba (1949-50), 160; 
New Brunswick, 1570; Newfoundland 
(1951), 431; Nova’ Scotia (1951), 
1443; Ontario (1950), 25; Saskat- 
chewan (1950), 28. 


Annual Wage: 
See Guaranteed Wage. 


Annuities: 
Canada— 
interest rate increased on government 
annuities, 396. 
lower premium rates on Government 


annuities, 545. 

no changes in Annuities Act during present 
session of Parliament, 847. 

Bill to amend Government Annuities Act, 
not passed, 1195. 

extracts from Hansard re Government 
Annuities Act, 20, 392; new interest 
rate, 555; annuity contracts, 863. 


resolution adopted at convention of 
CEC ly aiosss 
amendments to Government Annuities 


Act urged by C.C. of L., 405, 561. 
amendments to Act urged by T. and L.C., 
400, 561; resolution adopted at con- 
vention of, 1185. 
proposed amendments to Act favoured 
by Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
266. 


Ones: 


Anti-Discrimination: 
See Discrimination. 


Apprenticeship: 
Canada— 

first National Conference on Apprentice- 
ship in Trades and Industry, 687, 877; 
skilled workers essential to maintain 
industrial growth, 877, 879; situation 
in construction industry, 879; uni- 
formity in wage patterns advocated, 
879; apprenticeship regulations, past 
and present, 879; effect of immigra- 
tion on apprenticeship, 879, 884. 

proceedings of 17th semi-annual confer- 
ence of Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, 270. . 

meeting of Apprenticeship 
Advisory Committee, 1305. 


Training 
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Apprenticeship—C on. 
Canada—Con. 

summary of proceedings of 34th annual 
meeting of Canadian Construction 
Association, 384. 

acceptance of apprenticeship system by 
industry, 1429. 

aircraft plant (A. V. Roe Canada Limited) 
trains Own apprentices, 1340. 

exhibit of Department of Labour to pro- 
mote apprenticeship, 846. 

remarks of Deputy Minister of Labour at 
55th conference of Allied Florists 
and Growers, 1026. 

extracts from Hansard re apprenticeship 
conference, 861. 

training and enlistment scheme for 
“apprentice soldiers’ planned by 
Department of National Defence, 1429. 

apprentice training plan sought by Ottawa 
Builders’ Exchange, 135. 

inadequacy of apprentice regulations pro- 
tested by Cornwall (Ontario) Trades 
and Labour Council, 135. 

project to revise Departmental publica- 
tion Apprenticeship in Canada planned 
by Apprenticeship Training Advisory 
Committee, Department of Labour, 


1560. 
resolution adopted at convention of 
CEC Levtleac 


recommendation of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council re representation, 
1562. 

Alta.: amendment to Act, 313; appointment 
of Weslie G. Stanton, to provincial 
Apprenticeship Board, 687; enlarge- 
ment of vocational school in Calgary, 
384. 
application of Act to trade of barber- 
ing, 66; recommendation of Executive 
Committee (T. and L.C.), 574. 
amended provisions of Apprentice- 
ship Act, 1224; legislation enacted in 
1952, 894; annual report of Depart- 
ment of Labour (1949-50), 160. 
activities of apprenticeship training 
branch in 1951, 340, 1571; training 
of tradesmen from apprentice to 
skilled worker level to overcome lack 
of leadership in building industry, 
urged, 1562. 

recommendation of Federation of 
Tabour Cher ands G)s 572: 


BCs 


Man.: 


NB 


Nfid.: 


N.S.: provisions of new Apprenticeship Act, 
1364; legislation enacted in 1952, 894; 
annual report of Department of 
Labour (1951), 1445-46. 

Ont.: inadequacy of apprentice regulations 


(Ontario) 
135; 


protested by Cornwall 

Trades and Labour Council, 

administration of Act in 1950, 27. 
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Apprenticeship—C on. 
Que.: activities under Apprenticeship Assist- 
ance Service—annual report of Depart- 
ment of Labour for year ending 
March 31, 1951, 1344; construction 
of apprenticeship centre for building 
trades, in Montreal, 384; number of 
printing apprentices in Montreal, 
1166; intensified control of apprentice- 
ship favoured by Quebec Provincial 
Apprenticeship Council, 1560. 
Apprenticeship and ‘Tradesmen’s 
Qualifications Act—annual report of 
Department of Labour (1950), 29. 
Australia: recommendations submitted by 
Australian Building Workers’ Union 
to joint Commonwealth-State com- 
mittee of inquiry into apprenticeship, 
1561. 
New Zealand: recommendations effectuated 
by amendments to Apprentices Act, 
19. 
United Kingdom: government and industrial 
training schemes to provide skilled 
workers, 910. 
government asks trade unions amend 
apprenticeship system to speed up 
training of skilled workers in priority 
industries, 385. 

apprentice-training workshop established 
by Lever Brothers, 1029. 

annual report of Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories (1950), 1064. 
Belgium: training and placement of crippled 
pupils and apprentices—report on 
operation of scheme since 1945, 429. 
U.S.A.: number of apprentices registered in 
machinist, tool and die making, 
moulder and coremaking, and pattern- 
making trades, 384. 
authentic apprenticeship training programs 
answer to skilled labour’ shortage, 
1560. 

apprenticeship training 
building trades, 1561. 

labour man honoured for apprenticeship 
aid, 263. 

deferment of apprentices from military 
service, 1171. 


Sask.: 


committees in 


Arbitration: 
Canada — 


arbitration provisions in collective agree- 
ments of manufacturing industry, 289. 
arbitration board rules union must pay 
damages for strike at Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Limited, 1028. 
compulsory arbitration discussed at annual 
convention of C.M.A., 904. 
Alta.: amendments to Labour Act requested 
by Federation of Labour (T. and 
ICs 1598160; 
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Arbitration—C on. 


B.C.: new section under Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act, 314; report 
of Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Inquiry Board appointed_ to in- 
quire into and investigate B.C. Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act, 563; 
B.C. Executive Committee of T. and 
L.C. oppose any amendments to In- 
dustrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, concerning firefighters and police- 
men, 1568; amendments to I.C.A. Act 
recommended by BC. Executive 
Committee of T. and L.C., 1567; 
Court of Appeal holds that “arbitral 
tribunal” under I.C.A. Act is subject 
to rules under Arbitration Act, 785. 


principle of compulsory arbitration 
rejected by Ontario legislature, 382; 
compulsory arbitration opposed by 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) at 
convention, 265, recommendations of, 
5¢2. 

activities in 1951, 130; activities of 
Conciliation and Arbitration Service— 
annual report of Department of 
Labour for year ending March 81. 
1951, 1343; voluntary arbitration of 
prices and wages—proceedings of 
annual convention on industrial rela- 
tions at Laval Universitv, 727: 
Superior Court confirms writ staying 
proceedings of council of arbitration 
in the province’s shoe industry, 303; 
“ability” not “will to co-operate”’— 
ruling of arbitration board considering 
dispute between Building Products 
Limited and L’Union Canadiennne de 
Matériaux de Construction, Local 2, 
688; recommendations of Provincial 
Federation of Labour, 155, 156: recom- 
mendations of Quebec Professional 
Association of Industrialists, 129; 
legislative recommendation of Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Civic Employees 
(firemen), 385; reduction in arbitra- 
tion period for collective agreement 
requested by Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), 908. 

compulsory arbitration of Jabour 
disputes opposed by Federation of 
Maboura(C.Cmor. as) eat59) 
New Zealand: general wage increase rejected 

by Arbitration Court, 1173. 

US.A.: plans to avoid jurisdictional strikes, 
136. 


Onis 


Que.: 


Sask. : 


constitutionality of Virginia Act which set. 


arbitration procedures and required 
five-week strike notice, upheld by 
Supreme Court, 17. 

forty-loom work schedule to increase pro- 
duction of weavers awarded by arbi- 
tration, 1562. 

resignation. of Cyrus §. Ching, Chief, 
“Federal Mediation Service, 1306. 

See also Agreements; Conciliation: Indus- 
trial Disputes; Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act: 
Strikes and Lockouts. 


Armed Forces: 
Canada — 

military leave regulations for Prevailing 
Rate Employees and ee a 
Ships’ Officers, 66. 

application of certain veterans’ ieeienion 
under Section 3 of Veterans Benefit 
Act (1951) to veterans of Special 
Force, 190. 

reserve armed  forces—extracts from 
address of Minister of Labour at 
annual meeting of C.M.A., 902. 

service itradesmen—proceedings of 17th 
semi-annual conference of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 278. 

training and enlistment scheme for “ap- 
prentice soldiers” planned by Depart- 
ment of National Defence, 1429. 

placing of orders abroad for army cloth- 
ing—extracts from Hansard re, 141. 

recommendation of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council re provision of 
teachers of academic and_ related 
subjects, 1562. 

United Kingdom: number of persons in 
armed services as at September, 1951, 
133. 


Asia: 

purchase of Asiatic goods urged by Prime 
Minister, 1303. 

wider program of economic aid to Asiatic 
areas sought by President Truman of 
the United States, 1428. 

proposed establishment of technical training 
institutions to overcome shortage of 
skilled labour in Southern Asia, 1429. 

report of Asian Advisory Committee to 


117th session of I.L.O. Governing 
Body, 283. 
Associations: 


See Civil Service. 


Australia: 
immigration restricted in 1953, 1167. 


wage increases awarded by Arbitration 
Court, 1036. 


increase In wage and salary earners in 1951, 


lower taxation and improved social service 
benefits, 1169. 

recommendations submitted by Australian 
Building Workers’ Union to joint 
Commonwealth—State committee of 
inquiry into apprenticeship, 1561. 


Automobile Insurance: 
B.C— 


recommendation of Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 580; establish- 
ment of provincial government insur- 
ance plan recommended by B.C. 
Executive Committee of T. and LC., 
1568. 
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Automotive Industry: 
Canada— 


retired auto workers organize in Windsor, 
548. 

presentation of automobile engine for use 
in automotive engineering course at 
St. Catharines vocational school, 12. 

recommendation of B.C. Executive 
Committee of T. and L.C. re training 
and examination of mechanics, 1568. 


Superior Court dismisses claim of 
automotive industry parity commit- 
tee for holiday pay for garage em- 
ployees, 617. 
USA— 

formation of Retired Autoworkers’ Or- 

ganization, 262. 
See also United Automobile Workers. 


B.Ge 


Que.: 


Aviation: 


conditions of employment in civil aviation 
—proceedings of fourth session of In- 
land Transport Industrial Committee 
of LL.OF 166; 


Baking Industry: 
Canada— 


wage rates in bakery products industry 
(biscuits and crackers, bread and other 
bakery products), 84. 


no prosecution of bakery union in 
Winnipeg for alleged combine, 1199. 


United Kingdom: report (Command Paper 
8378) on abolition of night baking, 18. 


US.A.: minimum age for work on bakery 

machines, 1238. 

union’s petition to merge collective bar- 
gaining rights with 1 employer in 60 
cities into 1 consolidated unit, rejected 
by JN.L.R.B:, 1564. 

safety film on accident hazards and safety 
methods in bakery and confectionery 
industries, 20. 


Man.: 


Banking: 
Canada— 


amendment to Bills of Exchange Act re 
five-day week in banks, 1194. 


Bankruptcy: 

Ont.: Registrar in Bankruptcy rules that 
vacation pay earned in 83 months pre- 
ceding bankruptcy 1s preferred claim, 
1096. 


Que.: recommendation of C.C.C.L., 158. 


Barbers and Hairdressers: 
B= 


inclusion of barbering as trade under 
. Apprenticeship Act, 66; exemption of 
hairdressing establishments in New 
Westminster from provisions of Shops 
Regulation and Weekly Holiday Act, 
Blo; 


Barrette, Hon. Antonio, Minister of Labour, 
Province of Quebec: 


report on industrial situation in Quebec 
in 1951, 130; remarks at 7th annual 
convention on industrial relations at 
Laval University, 729. 


Base Metals Mining Corporation, Limited: 


recommendations of conciliation board 
established in dispute between Nelson 
and District Mine and Mill Workers’ 
Union Local 901, and Corporation, 
1563. 


Belgium: 

training and placement of crippled pupils 
and apprentices—report on operation 
of scheme since 1945, 429. 

tax reductions for industrial enterprises to 
combat unemployment, 1171. 

development of family allowance scheme 
in operation for 30 years, 1200. 

ratification of I.L.0. Conventions concern- 
ing food and catering on board ship, 
certification of ships’ cooks, medical 
examination of seafarers and certifica- 
tion of able seamen, 169. 


Bell Telephone Company of Canada: 
legislative recommendations of C.C.C.L., 
410. 


Benefits: 
Canada— 
amendments to Unemployment Insurance 
Act 1195-96. 
amended regulations under Unemploy- 


ment Insurance Act governing treat- 
ment of moneys’ received on 
termination of employment; waiting 
period; married women; payment of 
benefit with respect to holiday shut- 
downs and five-day week, 1498-99. 
payment of unemployment insurance bene- 
fits to members of Special Force, pro- 
vided in regulations under Veterans 
Benefit Act, 313. 
bill to amend Unemployment Insurance 
Act to provide increase in rates of 
benefit and extension of period of 
entitlement for supplemenary benefit, 
795. 
extracts from Hansard re unemployment 
insurance benefits, 557, 863. 
recommendations of Committee on Unem- 
ployment Insurance at convention of 
CC. of L) 1828) 1324 
B.C.: amendments to Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 783. 
Man.: increased benefits under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act sought by Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 158. 
certain benefits payable under Work- 
men’s Compensation Act to dependents 
of deceased workman, increased, 1603. 
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Bene fits—Con. 
Nfld.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour re workmen’s compensation, 
1199. 
United Kingdom: benefit payments under 
national insurance scheme in 1950, 135. 
Switzerland: provisions of Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 167. 
US.A.: coverage of disability benefits law, 
1035; 
provisions of bill designed to increase bene- 
fits under social security program, 857. 
federal aid for defence jobless, sought, 258. 
sickness disability benefits increased in 
New York state, 382. 
See also Sick Benefits. 


Bengough, Percy R., President, Trades and 

Labour Congress of Canada: 

New Year’s messages—1952, 8; 19538, 1573, 
15/5. 

Labour Day message, 1021. 

extracts from address at 67th annual con- 
vention, 1178, 1179. 

on dismissal of Canadian staff of United 
Textile Workers of America, 686. 


Beverages: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
food and beverages industry, 83. 
number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in beverage industry, 1446-47. 
D.B. of 8. report on production standing 
of industrial groups among manufac- 
tures, 1625. 


Bill of Rights: 
Canada— 
legislative recommendation of T. and L.C., 
400; reply of Prime Minister, 401. 
extracts from Hansard re, 552. 
resolution adopted at convention of T. and 
1.C.; 1189: 
Man.: amendment to Labour Relations Act 
recommended by C.C. of L. unions, 
159. 
See also Civil Rights. 


Bills of Exchange Act: 


amendment to Act re five-day week in 
banks, 1194. 


Bird, Charles G.: 


death of former Hamilton labour official, 
1026. 


Bisson, J. G., Chief Commissioner, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission: 
extracts from address before International 
Association of Personnel in Employ- 
ment Security, 1027. 





Blind Persons: 


iCanada— 
provisions of Blind Persons Allowances 


Acts in certain provinces—British 
Columbia, Newfoundland, Ontario, 
Prince Edward Island, and Saskatche- 
wan, 278. 


four provinces—British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Quebec—complete 
agreements under Blind Persons Act, 
141. 

preliminary analysis of government expen- 
diture during year ending March 31, 
195251555: 

Canada leads world in employment of blind 
persons—statement of National Direc- 
tor of Employment of C.N.I.B., 688. 

Alta.: provisions of Blind Persons Act, 946, 

1090; revised regulations under Supple- 
mentary Allowances Act re means test 
for recipients of blind person’s allow- 
ance, 1102; amendment to regulations 
re payment of supplementary allow- 
ances (old age and blind pensions) to 
Indians, 1234. 


B.C.: provisions of Blind Persons Allowances 
Act, 278. 

Man.: regulations under Blind Persons’ 
Allowances Act, 1226, 1237. 

N.B.: provisions of Blind Persons Allow- 
ances Act, 1604. 

Nfld.: provisions of Blind Persons Allow- 


ances Act, 278; amendments, 1484-85. 

N.S.: provisions of Blind Persons’ Allowances 
Act, 1368. 

Ont.: provisions of Blind Persons Allowances 

Act, 278; amendment to Blind Persons’ 

Allowances Act (1951), 1094. 

P.E.I.: provisions of Blind Persons Allow- 

ances Act, 278; new section under 

Blind Persons Act, 1607. 

enactment of Blind Persons Allow- 

ances Act, 459. 

provisions of Blind Persons Allow- 

ances Act, 278. 

United Kingdom: training and employment 
of blind persons—report of Working 
Party set up under Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act, 168. 


Que.: 
Sask.: 


Boards of Trade: 
Nfid — 
Newfoundland Board of ‘Trade presents 
brief to Minimum Wage Board, 255. 


Boilers: 
Alta.— 
amendments to Act requested by Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 160. 
activities under Steam Boiler and 
Pressure Plant Act—annual report of 
mechanical and engimeering section, 
Department of Labour (1949-50), 161. 


Man.: 


N.B.: inspections in 1951, 1571; resolution 
adopted by Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), 1441. 

Nfld.: annual report of Department of 


Labour (1951), 431. 
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Boilers—Con. 
NS.: legislation enacted in 1952, 895; amend- 
ment to Steam Boiler, Refrigeration 
Plant and Pressure Vessel Inspection 
Act, 1367; activities of Steam Boiler 
and Pressure Vessel Inspection 
Branch in 1951—annual report of 
Department of Labour (1951), 1445. 


Ont.: report of Boiler Inspection Branch 
(1950), 26. 

Que.: amended regulations under Pressure 
Vessels Act, 1613. 

Sask.: activities of Boilers, Factories and 





Elevators Branch in 1950—annual 
report of Department of Labour, 29. 


Bonus Plans: 


Canada— 
production or incentive bonus plans in 
manufacturing, October, 1951, 1446. 
Books: 


See Literature. 


Boot and Shoe Industry: 
Que— _ 
Superior Court confirms writ staying pro- 
ceedings of council of arbitration in 
the province’s shoe industry, 303. 


Bouthillier, Albert J.,  Quwebec 
Insurance Officer, UI.C.: 


on joan to: 1.0.0,, 130; 


Regional 


Boycotts: 
US. A— 


secondary boycotts outlawed in Arizona, 


Brazil: 
Immigration in Brazil from Western 


Europe—report of V. C. Phelan, 
Director, Canada Branch, I1.L.0., 1559. 





Brewery Workers: 


US.A— 
35-hour week for brewery workers approved 
by Wage Stabilization Board, 1176. 


British Columbia: | 
See various subject headings. 


British Columbia Federation of Labour 


(G.Crotl:): 
eighth annual convention, 280. 


British Columbia Provincial Executive (T. 
and L.C.): 
legislative proposals, 574, 1567. 


British North America Act: 
amendment to Act recommended by C.C. 
Orly loa, 
legislative recommendation of T. and L.C., 
400; reply of Prime Minister, 401. 
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British Productivity Council: 
establishment, 1564. 


British Trades Union Congress: 


proceedings of 84th annual conference, 
1447. 

delegates to 1952 convention of T. and 
L.C., 627; remarks of delegate, 1182. 


British Workers’ Education Association: 
See Workers’ Education Association. 


Broadcasting: 
Canada— 
legislative recommendation of R.T.B. re 
radio broadcasting and television, 418. 


Brotherhcod of Maintenance-of-Way Em- 
ployees: 
death of J. J. O’Grady, vice-president, 
1346. 
election of Canadians to executive, 1027. 


Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America: 
50th anniversary, 138. 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen: 
69th anniversary, 1431. 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees: 


terms of agreement reached between fif- 
teen elevator companies and union, 
1190A. 


Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America: 


death of former president, Felix H. 
Knight, 1428. 


Budget: 
See Cost of Living. 


Builders’ Exchange: 


Canada— 
apprentice training plan sought by Ottawa 
Builders’ Exchange, 135. 


Building and Construction: 
windowless buildings dangerous in atomic 


age—I.L.O. report on Hygiene in 
Shops and Offices, 37. 
Canada— 


index of wage rates as at April 1, 1952, 892. 

preliminary index of wage rates, October, 
1951, in construction industry, 570-71. 

termination dates of collective agreements, 
444, 

five-day week in the construction industry, 
proceedings of first National Con- 
ference on Apprenticeship in Trades 
and Industry, 879. 
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Building and Construction—Con. 

Canada—C'on. 

apprentice training plam sought by Ottawa 
Builders’ Exchange, 1385. 

housing statistics, 846, 1427. 

ceiling on loans to builders for rental hous- 
ing, raised, 1556. 

residential construction as at June 30 (1951 
and 1952), 1302. 

decline in residential construction, 14. 

reasons for downward trend in housing, 
846. 

extracts from Hansard re decline in hous- 
ing construction, 705. 

number of dwellings erected in 1951, 580. 

housing situation in 1950-51, 544. 

fewer building workers unemployed in 1951 
—review of Housing in Canada, quar- 
terly report of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, 689. 

summary of proceedings of 34th annual 
meeting of Canadian Construction 
Association, 384. 

Alta.: hours of work and minimum wages 
in pipe line construction, 1102. 

B.C.: amendment to Health Act re sanitation 
provisions in construction camps, 
recommended by B.C. Executive Com- 
mittee of T. and L.C., 1568. 


1952-53 schedule of rates of wages and 
maximum hours of work for certain 
public and private construction work, 
prescribed by Fair Wage Board, 947; 
regulations under Building Trades Pro- 
tection Act, 788, amendment to Act, 
1106; activities under Building Trades 
Protection Act—annual report of 
mechanical and engineering section, 
Department of Labour (1949-50), 161. 


training of tradesmen from apprentice 
to skilled worker level to overcome 
lack of leadership in building industry, 
urged, 1562. 


construction of apprenticeship centre 
for building trades, in Montreal, 384; 
Superior Court finds contractor liable 
for damages in fatal accident to pain- 
ter working on unsafe scaffold, 304. 


Australia: recommendations submitted by 
Australian Building Workers’ Union to 
join Commonwealth—State committee 
of inquiry into apprenticeship, 1561. 

United Kingdom: housing statistics (1951 
and 1952), 1302; annual report of Chief 
Inspector of Factories (1950), 1066, 
1068. 


US.A.: implications of rent control, 1057, 
1058. 





Man.: 


NBs 


Que.: 


work injuries increase in 1951, 385. 

apprenticeship training committees in 
building trades, 1561. 

provisions of agreement reached between 
employers’ association of New York 
City and Building and Construction 
Trades Council (A.F. of L.), 1027. 


See also Minimum Wages. 


Building Permits: 
See Permits. 


Building Trades: 
Man.— 
activities under Building Trades Protection 
Act—annual report of mechanical and 
engineering section, Department of 
Labour, (1949-50), 161. 
See also Agreements. 


Bus Transport: 
See Legal Decisions. 


Bush Workers: 
See Pulp and Paper Industry. 


Call-in Pay: 
See Wages. 

Cameron, Professor J. A., Queen's Uni- 
versity: 

urges review of legal immunities of trade 
unions, 1308. 


Campbell, Tan, National Co-ordinator of 
Rehabilitation Services for the 
Civilian Disabled: 

appointment, 707. 

remarks at 2nd meeting of the National 
Advisory Committee on Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Persons, 1566. 


“Canada”: 


publication of 1952 edition of official hand- 
book announced by DB. of S., 848. 


Canada Labour Relations Board: 


amendment to Rules of Procedure, 690. 

certification and other proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
39, 0,250 SoS Oooo Le OL. 
1207, 1350, 1465, 1583. 

appointment of Allan C. Ross as employer 
representative, 1557. 


Canada Shipping Act: 


amendment re exemption of payment of 
pilotage dues by certain ships regis- 
tered in any British country, 65. 

new regulations governing certification of 
engineers, 1372. 

amendments to Act requested by T. and 
L.C., 400. 

pilotage by-laws of District of New West- 
minster, 945; District of British Col- 
umbia, 945; District of Quebec, 945; 
port of Botwood, Newfoundland, 191; 
Montreal district, 945; district of Que- 
bec, 65; Saint John Pilotage District, 
310, 619; St. John’s Pilotage District, 
Nfld., 619; district of Sheet Harbour, 
N.S., Humber Arm, Bay of Islands, 
Nfld., 1492; St. Lawrence-Kingston- 
Ottawa district, 1231. 
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Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour: 
Dominion legislative program, 408, 558. 
provincial legislative proposals, 13, 156. 
31st annual convention, 1329. 


CC.CiL. will not’ support’ any political 


party, 547. 

certification adds 2,000 to C.C.C.L. syndi- 
cate, 337. 

union membership as at January 1, 1952, 
1198. 


Polish labour leader employed by C.C.C.L. 
to assist immigrant workers in job 
placement, 257. 


Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation: 
11th annual conference, 1494. 
activities re apprenticeship training, 1560. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 


legislative recommendation of R.T.B., 418. 

greater labour representation on director- 
ate of C.B.C. requested by T. and 
L.C., 400. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 


and Other Transport Workers: 
retirement of A. R. Mosher, president, 
1431. 
expulsion of J. E. McGuire, National Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, 441. 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce: 
1952 policy, 134. 


Canadian Club: 
See Women’s Canadian Club. 


Canadian Congress of Labour: 

Dominion legislative program, 402, 558. 

12th annual convention, 1312. 

union membership (with affilations), 1198. 

provincial legislative proposals of British 
Columbia Federation of Labour, 280; 
of Manitoba unions, 159; Saskatche- 
wan Federation of Labour, 159. 

annual convention of Ontario Federation 
of Labour, 265. 

inclusion of anti-discrimination clause in 
all government contracts announced 
by Minister of Labour in telegram to 
annual convention of C.C. of L., reply 
of A. R. Mosher, 1190B, 1818, 13819. 

appointment of regional directors for 
Maritime provinces, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, 1559. 

Union of Unemployed Workers not con- 
nected with Ontario Federation of 
Labour, 383. 

local of Nova Scotia Teachers’ 
urges affiliation, 129. 

appoints member of I.C.F.T.U. General 
Council, 848. 

re-appoints representative on National 
Advisory Committee, U.I.C., 848. 


Union 





Canadian Congress of Labour—Con. 

resignation of Murray Cotterill as National 
Director, and appointment of Henry 
Weisbach as Executive Secretary, of 
Political Action Committee of C.C. of 
ile, BM 

extracts from address of Léon Jouhaux, 
1951 Nobel Peace Prize Winner and 
founder of Labour Force in France, 
at 12th annual convention of C.C. of 
ioe UA 

death -or Je he MacDonald, C:Gs of ls 
official in Nova Scotia, 546. 


Canadian Construction Association: 


summary of proceedings of 34th annual 
meeting, 384. 

reasons for downward trend in housing 
—remarks of Robert Drummond, 
Immediate Past President, 846. 


Canadian Corps of Commissionaires: 
extracts from Hansard, re wages, 21. 


Canadian General Electric Company, 
Limited: 

arbitration board rules union must pay 
damages for strike, 1028. 

apprentice training scheme of industrial 
plant—proceedings of first National 
Conference on Apprenticeship in 
Trades and Industry, 879. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 


Sist annual meeting, 900. 

urges adequate government measures to 
protect Canadian market from dump- 
ing of foreign goods, 1429. 

scholarships awarded in 1952, 1426. 


Canadian National Institute for the Blind: 
Canada leads world in employment of 
blind persons—statement of National 
Director of Employment of C.N.LB., 

688. 


Canadian National Railways: 
recommendations in board reports sub- 
mitted by conciliators appointed to 
deal with dispute between various 
national and international railways 
and employees, 1554. 
new pension plan for employees, 339. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 
recommendations in board reports sub- 
mitted by conciliators appointed to 
deal with dispute between various 
national and international railways and 
employees, 1554. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1: 


summary of decisions, 921, 1216, 1588. 
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Canadian Research Committee on Practical 
Education: 
Better Schooling for Canadian Youth— 
summary of final report of Committee, 
23: 


Canadian Standards Association: 

Canadian Standards Association Regula- 
tions for Construction and Inspection 
of Boilers and Pressure Vessels added 
to list of codes under Quebec Pressure 
Vessels Act, 1613. 


Canadian Welfare Council: 
rates housing as Canada’s No. 
problem, 694. 
decrease in enrolment at schools of social 
work revealed by Executive Director, 
849. 


1 social 


Canning and Preserving: 
Canada— : 
wage rates in canning and preserving 
of fruits and vegetables industry, &. 


Canteens: 
United Kingdom— 
annual report of Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories (1950), 1070. 


Carey, James B., Secretary-Treasurer, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations: 


address at 12th annual convention of 
Cre or... 1315. 


Catastrophe Insurance: 


Canada— 
coverage described at annual meeting of 
C.M.A., 903. 


Catering: 
See Food. 


Census: 
Canada— 
population over 65 years of age increased 
proportionately and numerically dur- 
ing 10-year period ending in 1951, 692. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation: 


decrease in number of housing completions 
in 1951 indicated in reports, 254. 

statistics, 254, 694. 

ceiling on loans to builders for rental hous- 
ing, raised, 1556. 

review of quarterly report Housing in 
Canada, 689. 


Certification: 
Canada— 

certification and other proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
39, 170, 285, 437, 589, 753, 912, 1074, 
1207, 1850, 1465, 1583. 

new regulations governing certification of 
engineers, 1372. 





Certification—C on. 

B.C.: report of Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Inquiry Board appointed 
to inquire into and investigate B.C. 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 563; 
employer’s application to quash certi- 
fication order of Labour Relations 
Board, dismissed by Supreme Court 
of British Columbia, 1369. 
activities under Labour Relations Act 
annual report of Department of 

Labour (1949-50), 161; decision of 
lower Court which ordered Labour 
Board to certify craft union, reversed 
by Court of Appeal, 1228. 
N.S.: activities of Labour Relations Board 
under Trade Union Act for 16-month 
period ending March 31, 1951, 1444; 
decision of Labour Relations Board re 
communism in union groups, approved 
by Halifax union, 260; opposition to 
decision of Labour Relations Board re 
certification of Communist-led unions, 
547. 
civil action against Labour Relations 
Board in certification case held to be 
abuse of court process, 63; Supreme 
Court dismisses union appeal against 
judgment of Mr. Justice Gale quash- 
ing a certification order, 615; Federa- 
tion of Labour raising fund to finance 
appeal by Toronto Newspaper Guild 
against Gale decision, 691; activities 
of Labour Relations Board during 1950- 
52, 1169; amendment to Labour Rela- 
tions Act recommended at convention 
of Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
265; other recommendations, 265. 


amended regulations under Labour 
Relations Act, 621; activities of 
Labour Relations Board during 1951, 
1342; Superior ‘Court finds 
invalid a certification order issued 
by Labour Relations Board to oil 
workers’ union, 1609. 


Sask.: activities of Labour Relations Board 
in 1950—annual report of Department 
of Labour, 28-29. 


Belgium: ratification of I.L.0. Conventions 
concerning certification of ships’ cooks 
and able seamen, 169. 
See also Legal Decisions. 


Man.: 





Ont.: 


Que.: 


Ceylon: 
fishing equipment Canada’s contribution to 
Ceylon under Colombo Plan, 1428. 


Check-off : 
Canada— 
Bill to amend I.R.D.I. Act, not passed, 
1195, 1197. 


extracts from Hansard re amendment to 
Act (voluntary revocable check-off), 
391, 554, 700. 

recommendation of C.C. of L., 562-63. 

check-off of union dues requested by T. 
and: Ce 390: 
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Check-off—C on. 

Man: amendment to Labour Relations Act 
re check-off of union dues, requested 
by Federation of Labour (T. and 
Gs) 158: 
voluntary revocable check-off of union 
dues in coal mining imdustry pro- 
vided for by amendment to Mining 
Act, 894, 1604. 
recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L), 573; recommen- 
dation of Provincial Federation of 
Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada, 265. 

Que.: activities of Labour Relations Board 
during 1951, 1342. 
U\S.A.: check-off of union dues for railway 
employees recommended by fact-find- 
ing board, 257. 
See also provisions of various agreements. 


N.B:: 


Ont.: 


Chemical Products: 
third session of Chemical Industries Com- 
mittee of I.L.0., 1578. 
Canada— 
number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in chemical products industry, 
1446-47. 


Chevrier, Hon. Lionel, Minister of Transport: 
announces establishment of training schools 
of seamanship at Halifax and Mont- 

real, 847. 


Child Labour: 
child labour in relation to compulsory 
education—summary of I.L.0. Re- 
port, 584. 
Ont.: annual report of Factory Inspection 
Branch (1950), Department of Labour, 
25: 


Child Welfare: 

United Kingdom: education of blind 
children—report of Working Party 
set up under Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act, 169. 


Children: 
See Child Labour; Child Welfare; 
Employment; Family Allowances; 
Juvenile Employment; Youth 


Employment and Training. 


Ching, Cyrus, S., Chief, United States Federal 
Mediation Service: 
resignation, 1306 


Chrysler Corporation: 
ees nh 
adoption of area-wide seniority plan, 855. 


Cigar Manufacturing: 


Cuba— 
readers’ wages, 1223. 
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Cities and Towns: 
Que.— 
amendment to Act requested by C.C.C.L., 
1Die 
Citizenship: 
Canada— 


full citizenship for all Indians recom- 
mended by T. and L.C., 1189. 

immigrants—classes in English and citizen- 
ship sponsored by Windsor, Ontario, 
Board of Education, 690. 


Citizenship and Immigration, Department 
of: 


immigration during first 10 months of 1952, 
1565. 


Civil Aviation: 
See Aviation. 


Civil Rights: 
Man — 


Bill to protect certain Civil Rights, not 
passed, 1227. 


Civil Service: 
Canada— 


number of permanent and temporary civil 
servants on payroll of Federal Govern- 
ment as at March 31, 1952, 1430. 
amended provisions of Government Em- 
ployees Compensation Act re compen- 
sation to employees of Federal 
Government who contract disease due 
to employment .. . 1196. 
application of certain sections of Acts to 
veterans of Special Force, 190. 
extracts from Hansard re 5-day week, 849, 
re Government Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act, 706, re Civil Service 
employees’ associations, 704. 
establishment of National Federation of 
Public Employees (T. and L.C.), 1167. 
affiliation of U.I.C. Employees’ Association 
of Ottawa, with T. and L.C., 1427. 
legislative memorandum of C.C.C.L., 563. 
resolution adopted at convention of T. and 
C. re government employees, 1186. 
recognition of unions of federal govern- 
ment employees, urged by C.C. of L., 


1327; legislative recommendations, 
062-63. 
legislative recommendations of T. and L.C., 
400, 562. 
Big 
requests of Government Employees’ 
Association re hours of work and 
wages, favoured by B.C. Executive 
Committee of T. and L.C., 1568. 
Nfld.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour re collective bargaining, 1199. 
U.S.A.: collective bargaining not right of 


public employees, Attorney-General of 
New Jersey rules, 1031. 
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Civilian Handicapped: 
See Handicapped Persons. 


Civilian Labour Force: 
See Labour Force. 


Classification: 


See Job Classification; Occupational 
Classifications. 
Clerical Workers: 
See Office Workers. 
Closed Shop: 
US.A— 
closed shop contracts outlawed in Nevada, 
1556. 


Clothing Industry: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
clothing industry (men’s, women’s and 
miscellaneous clothing), 77. 
termination dates of collective agreements 
of suit, coat and garment workers, 444. 
number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in clothing (textile and _ fur) 
industry, 1446-47. 
placing of orders abroad for army clothing 
extracts from Hansard re, 141. 
J.S.A.: A.C.W.A. forgo wage increases in 
extension of old contracts, 545. 


Coal: 
Canada— 
termination dates of collective agreements 
in coal mining, 443. 
number of production or incentive bonus 


plans in coal and petroleum products 


industry, 1446-47. 
labour costs in coal mining 
decline, 1430. 


Alta.: regulations under Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act, 464, 1233. 


voluntary revocable check-off of 
union dues in coal mining industry 
provided for by amendment to Mining 

Act, 894. 1604. 

N.S.: amended provisions of Coal Mines 
Regulation Act (1951), 1366; safety 
legislation enacted in 1952, 895. 

Sask.: amendments to Coal Miners’ Safety 
and Welfare Act, 934; new regulations 
under Act, 1614; amendments to Coal 
Mining Industry Act, 935. 

United Kingdom: summary of annual report 
of National Coal Board, 1036. 

plan to import Italian miners, collapses, 
388. 


industry, 


ING 


U.S.A.: amount paid out in fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, by U.M.W. welfare and 
retirement fund, 1482. 

federal authority to close unsafe mines, 
sought, 260. 

government enforcement of mine safety 
regulations, 1031. 


Coastguards: 
Canada— 
establishment of Canadian Coastguard 
Service recommended by T. and L.C., 
400. 


Co-determination: 
Germany— 
workers in West German Federal Republic 
granted representation on boards of 
directors of all industries, 1173. 
See also Germany. 


Codes: 
See Plumbing and Steamfitting. 


Collective Agreement Act (Quebec): 


amendment to Act requested by C:C.C.L., 
157; resolution adopted at convention, 
Toa 

monthly summary of agreements under 
Act, 54, 178, 297, 449, 610, 780, 928, 
1083, 1221, 1361, 1479, 1599. 


Collective Bargaining: 
Canada— 

grievance procedures in collective bargain- 
ing agreements of the manufacturing 
industry, 601. 

primary textile industry—coverage of col- 
lective bargaining agreements, 633. 

pulp and paper industry, 1251. 

urban transportation industry, 1630, 1631. 

proceedings of S8lst annual meeting of 
C.M.A., 900, 904. 

steelworkers defeated in vote at Trail, B.C. 
—J.U.M.M.S.W. chosen as bargaining 
agent for Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company, Trail, B-C., 687. 

modified form of collective bargaining on 
wages and working conditions sought 
by National U.I.C. Employees’ Associ- 


ation, 1427. 
C.C.C.L—legislative memorandum, 412, 
563. 


C.C. of L.—resolution adopted at conven- 
tion re rights of workers to organize 
and bargain collectively, 1317; stresses 
right of government workers to organ- 
ize, 1327; remarks of Mu£nister of 
Labour at 12th annual convention, 
1313; other recommendations, 562-63. 

T. and L.C.—legislative recommendations 

re government employees, 400, 562, 

1186. 

steelworkers defeated in vote at Trail, 

B.C—I.U.M.M.S.W. chosen as bar- 

gaining agent for Consolidated Min- 

ing and Smelting Company, Trail, 

B.C., 687. 

recommendation of C.C. of L. unions, 

159; amendment to Labour Relations 

Act requested by Federation of 

Labour (T. and L.C.), 158. 

resolutions adopted at convention of 

Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 

re national and provincial Labour 

Relations Acts and Boards, 1440. 


lee On 


Man.: 


dee 
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Collective Bargaining—Con. 

Nfld.: regulations under Labour Relations 

Act, 620; recommendations of Federa- 
tion of Labour CTseand yi.C:), 572, 
1199. 

Ont.: activities of Labour Relations Board 
in 1950, 27; Federation of Labour 
raising ‘fund to finance appeal by 
Toronto Newspaper Guild against 
Gale decision, 691; amendments to 
Labour Relations Act requested at 
convention of Provincial Federation 
ofthe TPoand L.G., 265. 
re legislation enacted in 1949 estab- 
lishing procedure for bargaining be- 
tween school teachers and trustees, 
936. 

Finland: recognition of, 1168. 

ratification of I.L.0. Convention concern- 
ing right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively, 169. 

US.A.: Causes of Industrial Peace under 
Collective Bargaining—study of steel 
plant having satisfactory labour- 
management relations, issued by Na- 
tional Planning Association, 32. 

productivity pay boosts opposed by 
industry, 851. 

pension plans created by collective bar- 

gaining, 1173. 

few collective bargaining agreements con- 
tain guarantees of employment or 
wages, 851. 

High Court 
clause, 850. 

pald vacation provisions in 95 per cent 
of collective agreements, 1431. 

Court bans picketing on wage re-opening, 
855. 

company-wide collective bargaining recom- 
mended by Oil Workers’ International 
Union, 1306. 

economic aims of International Union of 
Electrical Workers, 1435. 

collective bargaining not right of public 
employees, Attorney-General of New 
Jersey rules, 1031. 

increased government intervention in 
labour-management relations makes 
collective bargaining ineffectual, 695. 

agreements reached by unions and few 
large employers governing wages and 
working conditions of organized labour 
force, 1563. 

N.L.R.B—annual report, 850, principle of 
Board upheld in decision of Court of 
Appeals on bargaining outside con- 
tract, 944, permits cancellation of 
union shop during term of contract, 
1495, union’s petition to merge col- 
lective bargaining rights with 1 em- 
ployer in 60 cities into 1 consolidated 
unit, rejected by Board, 1564. 

See also Legal Decisions; Trade Unions. 


Sask.: 


upholds employer-rights 


Colleges: 
Canada— 
establishment of junior colleges to sup- 
plement universities urged by Presi- 
dent of University of Toronto, 387. 
See also Technical Education; Universities. 


Colombo Plan: 

Canada’s economic aid to India during 
1951-52, 890. 

requests from India and Malayan States 
for Canadian instructors, 1562. 

fishing equipment Canada’s contribution to 
Ceylon under Colombo Plan, 1428. 

plan commended by Prime Minister in 
Victoria, B.C., 1303. 

summary of program of international co- 
operation for technical assistance to 
under-developed countries, 886. 

proposed establishment of technical train- 
ing institutions to overcome shortage 
of skilled labour in Southern Asia, 
1429. 


Combines Investigation Act: 

amendments—changes in 
1197, 1305. 

amendment to Act re prohibition of resale 
price maintenance, 1194. 

establishment of Restrictive Trade Practices 
Commission, 847. 

no prosecution of bakery union in Winnipeg 
for alleged combine, 1199. 

extracts from Hansard re, 554, 557; extracts 
re alleged combine in rubber goods, 
861. 


Commissionaires: 
See Canadian Corps of Commissionaires. 


administration, 


Communications: 
Canada— 

index of wage rates as at April 1, 1952, 
892; as at October, 1951, 570-71. 

normal work week (including five-day 
week) of plant and office employees 
as of October 1951, 1307. 

resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L. C. re telephone services, 1189. 

legislative recommendations of C.C.C.L., 
410. 


Communism: 
A.F, of L. and C.LO. urge anti-communist 
unions in Italy to unite, 1054. 
trade unions in East Europe guard state’s 
interests, 1305. 
TGRE TSU project to drive Communists 
from French trade unions, 547. 
Canada— 
dismissal of Canadian staff of United 
Textile Workers of America, 686. 
reorganization of Workers’ Educational 
Association, 132. 
extracts from presidential address at con- 
vention of C.C.C.L., 1331; resolution 
adopted at convention, 1337. 
recommendations adopted at convention 
of C.C. of L. re re-admission of unions 
expelled from ‘Congress on charges of 
Communist domination, 1323. 
proceedings at convention of T. and L.C., 
1184. 
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Communism—C on. 

N‘S.: decision of Labour Relations Board 
re communism in union_ groups, 
approved by 1 Halifax union, 260, 
and disapproved by labour council 
and 8 other unions, 547. 

Ont.: reorganization of Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, 132; Communism 
outlawed in Provincial Federation of 
deeandel.C1 269; 

France: I.C.F.T.U. project to drive Com- 
munists from French trade unions, 547. 

Italy: A..F. of L. and C.I.O. urge anti- 
communist unions in Italy to unite, 
1034. 

Pakistan: extracts from May Day address 
of Minister of Labour, 697. 

USA? cAcE. ofs-L» and G.L0s urge, canti- 
communist unions in Italy to unite, 
1034. 

legislation dealing with communist-domi- 
nated unions, opposed by A.F. of L. 
mic GL Oy, 130; 

policy of A.F. of L., 1452. 

proposals to eliminate communist domi- 
nation of certain unions—hearings of 
Senate subcommittee on labour and 
labour-management relations under 
chairmanship of Senator Hubert 
Humphrey, 581. 

elimination of non-communist affidavit 
recommended by subcommittee of 
Senate Labour Committee, 1176. 

communist assistance rejected by Negro 
Labour Committee of the US.A., 547. 


Company Taxes: 


Australia— 
discontinuance, 1169. 


Company Towns: 


Que.— 
recommendation of C.C.C.L., 158. 


Company Unions: 


Que.— 
resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 907. 


Compensation: 
See Civil Service; Government Employees; 
Unemployment Insurance; Workmen’s 
Compensation. 


Compulsory Arbitration: 
See Arbitration. 


Compulsory Education: 
See Education. 


Compulsory Retirement: 
See Retirement. 





Conciliation: 


Committee on Freedom of Association 
appointed at 117th session of I.L.O. 
Governing Body to examine infringe- 
ments of trade union rights, 282. 


Canada— 


conciliation and other proceedings before 
the Minister of Labour, 41, 171, 286, 
4389, 590, 755, 914, 1076, 1207, 13852, 
1467, 1584. 

recommendations in board reports sub- 
mitted by conciliators appointed to 
deal with dispute between various: 
national and international railways and. 
employees, 1554. 

“open books to union if pleading inability 
to pay”—recommendations of chair- 
man of conciliation board in dispute 
between Company and US.W.A., 846. 

views of C.C. of L. re conciliation boards, 
404-5, 562; reply of Prime Munister, 
407. 


B.C.: new section under Industrial Con- 


ciliation and Arbitration Act, 314; re- 
port of Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Board appointed to in- 
quire into and investigate B.C. Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act, 563; 
Court of Appeal holds that “arbitral 
tribunal” under I.C.A. Act is subject 
to rules under Arbitration Act, 785; 
recommendations of conciliation board 
established in dispute between Nelson 
and District Mine and Mill Workers’ 
Union Local 901, and Base Metals 
Mining Corporation, Limited, 1563; 
amendments to I.C.A. Act recom- 
mended by B.C. Executive Commit- 
tee of T. and L.C., 1567, but any 
amendments to Act, concerning fire- 
fighters and policemen, opposed, 
1568; amendment to Act requested by 
Joint Legislative Committee of 
Ree Be 5s0, 


Man.: activities under Labour Relations 


Act—annual report of Department of 
Labour (1949-1950), 161; labour re- 
porter appointed conciliation officer, 
962. 


Nfld.: regulations under Labour Relations 


Act, 620; annual report of Depart- 
ment of Labour (1951), 431. 


Ont.: activities under Fair Employment 


Practices Act, 383; activities of Con- 
ciliation Branch, Department of 
Labour, in 1950, 27; recommenda- 
tions of Federation of Labour 
(C.G@>e0f atlc) i572 emenamentsanto- 
Labour Relations Act requested at 
convention of Provincial Federation. 
of eDeeandsInGss2652 
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Conciliation—C on. 


Que.: activities of Labour Relations Board 
during 1951, 1342; activities of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Service— 
annual report of Department of 
Labour for year ending March 831, 
1951, 1343; activities in 1951 as re- 
ported by provincial Miu£nister of 
Labour, 130; recommendations of 
Quebec Professional Association of 
Industrialists, 129. 


provisions of Teacher Tenure Act, 
935; activities of Labour Relations 
Board in 1950—annual report of De- 
partment of Labour, 28-29. 

USS.A.: resignation of Cyrus 8. Ching, Chief, 
Federal Mediation Service, 1306. 

See also Agreements; Arbitration; Indus- 
trial Disputes; Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act; 
Strikes and Lockouts. 


Sask.: 


Confederation of Finnish Trade Unions: 
membership, 1168. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations: 


death of Philip Murray, President, 1473. 

abolition of all wage controls called for in 
presidential address of the late Philip 
Murray, 1558. 

campaign for guaranteed annual wage 
opened by President Philip Murray, 
1304. 

requests approval of bill to authorize 
supplementary federal payments to 
jobless persons, 548. 

warns of economic dangers ahead, 1176. 

secession of locals from C.I.O. textile 
union, 686. 

seeks extension of price control under 
Defence Production Act, 383. 

C.1.0. and A.F. of L. urge anti-communist 
unions to unite, 1034. 

plans to avoid jurisdictional strikes, 136. 

establishment of Joint Fact-Finding Board, 
A.F. of L:C1.0., to study amd 
eliminate jurisdictional disputes, 300. 

opposes legislation dealing with communist- 
dominated unions, 136. 

recommendations of Committee on Econ- 
omic Policy, 264. 

remarks of James B. Carey, Secretary- 
Treasurer, C.I.0., at convention of 
CeO li lolb: 

changes in workmen’s compensation laws 
recommended by C.1.0., 1436. 


Pat, Labour 
Embassy, U.S.A.: 
appointment, 152. 
biography, 153. 


Conroy, Attaché, Canadian 


Construction: 


See Agreements; Building and Construc- 
tion; Minimum Wages; Strikes and 
Lockouts. 
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Consumer Credit Act: 
extracts from Hansard re, 858. 


Consumer Expenditure: 
See Cost of Living; Expenditure; Prices. 


Consumers’ Price Index: 
See Prices. 


Contractors: 
Canada— 


refresher courses for heating contractors, 
etc., held by National Association of 
Master Plumbers and Heating Con- 
tractors of Canada, 384. 

See also Legal Decisions. 


Contracts: 
Canada— 


inclusion of anti-discrimination clause in 
all government contracts announced 
by Munister of Labour in telegram to 
annual convention of C.C. of L., 1318, 
1319. 

anti-discrimination clauses in _ federal 
government contracts, 1190B; extracts 
from Hansard re Speech from the 
Throme, 1565; 

legislative request of T. and L.C. re 

government contracts, 400; reply of 

Prime Munister, 402. 

new legislation proposes fair wage 

clause in all government contracts, 

155%; 


See also Agreements; Public Contracts. 
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Contributions: 
Canada— 


recommendations of Committee on Unem- 
ployment Insurance at convention of 


1G. Ce ol te 1323. 


Controls: 
See Price Control; Wage Control. 


Conventions: 


See Trade 
headings. 


Unions; various’ subject 


Co-operative Commonwealth Federation: 
support reaffirmed by Ontario Federation 
of Labour (C.C. of L.), 266. 
resolution approved by British Columbia 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
280. 


Co-operative Societies: 
Canada— 
43rd annual meeting of Co-operative Union 
of Canada, 695. 
Finland: re co-operative movement, 1168. 
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Co-operative Union of Canada: 


43rd annual meeting, 695. 
death of Dr. A. B. MacDonald, National 
Secretary, 1346. 


Cornell University: 
establishes Institute of International Indus- 
trial and Labour Relations by Cornell 
University, 19. 


Corporation Profits: 
See Profits. 


Correspondence Courses: 
Canada— 
vocational training correspondence: courses 
available from provincial governments 
—booklet published by Department of 
Labour, 135. 


Cost of Living: 
Canada— 
revised consumer price index, 489. 
new consumer price index, released by 
Diss Ciro... Lou: 
effect on wages of decline in cost-of-living 
index, 645. 
family living costs increase 18 per cent 
in three years, 687. 
special wage clauses in rubber products 
industry, SoD: 
number of collective agreements containing 
escalator clauses, 268, 270. 
23 per cent of income spent on food in 
1951, 1169. 
extracts from Hansard re cost-of-living 
index, 556, 702. 
legislative recommendations of C.C.C.L., 
409, 559; reply of Minister of Trade 
‘and Commerce and of Defence Produc- 
LION Alo. 
legislative recommendation of R.T.B., 417, 
559; reply of Minister of Trade and 
Commerce and of Defence Production, 
420. 
wage reopening allowed in place of 
cost-of-living escalator clause, under 
collective agreement, 691; setting of 
wages in accordance with cost of living 
—proceedings of 7th annual conven- 
tion on industrial relations at Laval 
University, 725; legislative proposals 
oi CiC.L., 156. 
United Kingdom: modification of index, 492. 
1951 cost-of-living increase, 138. 
Finland: anti-inflation program, 264. 
France: sliding scale of minimum wages to 
increase automatically with cost of 
living, 851. 
Sweden: increase in old age pension rates 
based on special cost-of-living index, 
857. 
price index exceeds previous all- 
time high, 1176. 
proposed revision of consumers’ price index, 


Que.: 


Usp ane 
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Cost of Living—Con. 


US.A—Con. 
increase in consumers’ price index in 
1951, 211. 
effect of price controls on commodity 


prices, 30. 
rent control and its effects on consumer 


expenditure, 1058. 
percentage of consumer’s dollar spent in 
food, 1035. 


wages keep pace with living costs—no 
loss of purchasing power caused by 
rearmament, 31. 

number of workers failing “to keep pace” 
with economic changes, 260. 

food major item in working woman’s 
budget, 1170. 

re escalator clauses in pension plans of 
1 AS W128: 

See also provisions of various agreements. 


Coté, Paul Emile, M.P., Parliamentary Assis- 
tant to the Minister of Labour: 


remarks at annual convention of C.C.C.L., 


1329. 
Cotterill, Murray, Canadian Congress of 
Labour: 
resignation as national political action 
director of C:C.sot L.,. 132; 


Cotton Yarn: 


Canada— 
wage rates, 633. 


Court Injunctions: 
See Injunctions. 


Coverage: 


Canada— 
extension of coverage under Act recom- 
mended by Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance at convention of C.C. 
Otel alac4d: 


Crawford, Arthur W., Acting Director of 
Canadian Vocational Training, Depart- 
ment of Labour: 

statement at 17th semi-annual conference 


or Vocational — ‘hraimme Advisory 
Council? 271; 


Credit Unions: 


Canada— 
43rd annual meeting of Co-operative Union 
of Canada, 695. 


N.S.: provisions of new Credit Union Act, 
1368. 
Sask.: amendment to Credit Union Act, 937. 


Criminal Code: 


amendments, 1197. 
Bill to revise Criminal Code, not passed, 
1197. 
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Crombie, Hugh, President, Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association: 


presidential address before 81st annual 

meeting of C.M.A., 902, 906. 
Crown Companies: 
Canada— 

legislative recommendations of C.C. of L., 
562-63. 

resolution adopted at convention of C.C. 
Oleli look : 


Dairy Products: 
Canada— 
wage rates in dairy products industry, 84. 
D.B. of 8. report on production standing 
of industrial groups among manufac- 
tures, 1625. 


Dangerous Substances: 
classification and labelling of dangerous 
substances—resolution udopted at 
third session of I.L.0. Chemical 
Industries Committee, 1579. 


Davis, E. Norris, Chairman, Ontario Labour 
Relations Board: 
appointment, 848. 


Deaf Persons: 
See Handicapped Persons. 

Deakin, Arthur, President, British Trades 
Union Congress: 

extracts from address at 84th annual con- 
ference of T.U.C., 1447, 1448. 


Declaration of Principles: 
Legislative memorandum of C.C.C.L., 412. 


Defence: 
See National Defence. 


Defence Industries: 
i scAc—— 
Chamber of Commerce to probe defence 
strikes, 1559. 


Defence Production: 
See National Defence; Production. 


Defence Production Act (U.S.A.): 
extension of price controls, 982 


Deferment: 


See Draft Deferment. 


de Merlis, Guy, Editor, 
Labour Gazette: 
appointment approved by C.C.C.L., 409. 


French Edition, 


Denmark: 
labour agreement negotiated between 
Danish Federation of Trade Unions 
and Danish National Employers’ 
Association, 600. 








Dental Services: 
Canada— 
regulations provide payment for cost of 
medical and dental services. to 


recipients of old age assistance in 
Newfoundland and Ontario, 278. 


Dental Technicians: 


oo 
recommendation of B.C. Executive Com- 
mittee of T. and L.C., 1568. 


Department of Labour: 


See Labour Departments and Bureaus; 
various subject headings. 


Department of Veterans Affairs Act: 


application of Act to veterans of Special 
Force, 190. 


Department Stores: 
USA— 
N.L.R.B. bans indoor picketing during 
campaign to organize department 
store employees, 1617. 


Dependents’ Allowances: 


Nfld. — 
amended provisions’ of 
Allowances Act, 1484. 


Dependents’ 


Deportation: 


Canada— 
repeal of section of Federal Immigration 
Act providing for deportation of cer- 
tain immigrants, recommended by 
Toronto Welfare conference, 692. 


Die Maker: 
See Tool and Die Maker. 


Disability Benefits: 
See Benefits. 


Disabled Persons: 
See Handicapped Persons. 


Disabled Veterans: 
See Handicapped Persons; Veterans. 


Discrimination: 


Canada— 
inclusion of anti-discrimination clause in 
all government contracts, under Fair 
Wages and Hours of Work Act, 
1190B, 1611; announcement by Minis- 
ter of Labour in telegram to annual 
convention of C.C. of L., 1818, 1319; 
active support by all unions urged in 
resolution adopted at convention, 

1319. 


amendments to Unemployment Insurance 
Act re non-discrimination, 1196. 
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Discrimination—C on. 


Canada—Con. 
non-discrimination clause under Act pro- 
vides against discrimination by 
Net oo aeleee. 
anti-discrimination clauses in federal gov- 
ernment contracts—extracts from 
Hansard re Speech from the Throne, 
1565. 
“An Act to promote Fair Employment 
Practices in Canada” not passed, 1195, 
1197. 
anti-discrimination measures in Ontario 
summarized in 1951 Report for United 
Nations Yearbook on Human Rights, 
prepared by Federal Department of 
Labour, 897. 

anti-discrimination measures sum- 
marized in 1951 Report for United 
Nations Yearbook on Human Rights, 
prepared by Federal Department of 
Labour, 897; activities of Conciliation 
Branch, Department of Labour, in 
1950, 27. 

recommendation of 

Federation of Labour, 156. 
US.A— 

Senate hearings on proposed F.E.P.C., 745. 

immigration bill vetoed by President 
Truman, 856. 

union’s appeal from ruling 
to cease discriminating against two 
Negroes dismissed by ‘Connecticut 
Superior Court, 1370. 

provisions in private pension plans for 
compulsory retirement before age 66 
unenforceable in Massachusetts, 1555. 

report of New York Commission Against 
Discrimination — Anti-Discrimination 
law broadens job opportunities for 
mimority groups, 742. 

N.Y. Supreme Court upholds anti-dis- 
crimination order requiring employ- 
ment agency to alter its application 
form, 1611. 

Nevada law prohibits discrimination in 
employment because of non-member- 
ship in union, 1556. 


Ont.: 


Provincial 


requiring it 


Diseases, Industrial: 
Canada— 
amended provisions of Government 
Employees Compensation Act re com- 
pensation to employees of Federal 
Government who contract disease due 
to employment .. . 1196. 
federal grant to aid in long-term study of 
lead poisoning, 255. 
revised regulations 
Health Act, 1106-7. 
regulations under 
Act, 951. 
Que.: annual report of Division of Indus- 
trial Hygiene, 306. 


additional compensable diseases 
under Workmen’s Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act, 317. 


Man: Public 


under 


Ola 


Ontario Silicosis 


Sask.: 


Diseases, Industrial—Con. 
United Kingdom— 

second report of Committee appointed to 
study problem of dust in steel foun- 
dries, 583. 

The Health of Welders—report on inves- 
tigation by Factory Department, 
Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, 307. 

annual report of Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories (1950), 1067. 

See also Foot and Mouth Disease. 


Displaced Persons: ‘ 


I.L.O. statement of appreciation of 
Canada’s contribution in placement 
of displaced persons and refugees, 163. 


Docks: 


resolutions adopted at 4th session in 
Inland Transport Industrial Commit- 
tee of I.L.0., 166. 


Domestic Workers: 


France— 
decline in employment of women as 
domestics, 1570. 
provisions of national collective agree- 
ment covering full-time domestic 
workers, 36. 


USAa— 
extension of old age and survivors’ insur- 
ance to domestic employees under 
Federal Social Security Act, 388. 


drift from household employment to 
better-paid and better regulated 
occupations revealed in survey of 


household employment, 1568. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
See Statistics, Dominion Bureau of. 


Doukhobors: 
Canada— 


legislative recommendations of R.TB., 
416; reply of Minister of Justice, 418; 
other recommendations, 580. 


Draft Deferment: 


USA — 
deferment of apprentices from military 
service, 1171. 


Draper, P. M., Chairman, Ontario Labour 
Relations Board: 


resignation, 848. 


Dumping: 
See Foreign Trade. 


Duplessis, Hon. 
Quebec: 


on establishment of papermaking school, 
12. 


Maurice, Premier of 
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Durkin, Martin P., United States Secretary 
of Labour: 


appointment, 1629. 


Dust: 
United Kingdom— 
second report of Committee appointed to 


study problem of dust in steel foun- 
dries, 583. 


Earnings: 
See Wages. 


T. Eaton Company: 


recommendation of Federation of Labour 
(Ge. OF *L) > 266: 


Economic Aid: 


Canada’s economic aid to India under 
Colombo Plan during 1951-52, 890. 


Economic Assistance: 


Canada— 
recommendations of T. and L.C., C.C. of 
L., and C.C.C.L., re underdeveloped 
countries, 562. 


Economic Development: 
Que.— 

“Industrial Relations in an Expanding 
Economy”—theme of 4th annual con- 
ference of McGill Industrial Relations 
Centre, 730. 


Economic Policy: 


more economic aid for underdeveloped 
Asia sought by President Truman, 
1428. 

US.A.— 

economic trends in 1951, 261. 

more economic aid for underdeveloped 
Asia sought by President Truman, 
1428. 

economic dangers ahead, noted by C.I.0., 


economic objectives of International 
Union of Electrical Workers, 1435. 


Education: 


child labour in relation to compulsory 
education—summary of I.L.O. Report, 


584. 

Canada— 

preliminary analysis of government 
expenditure during year ending 


March 31, 1952, 1555. 

placement of university graduates in 1952, 
1305. 

1951 enrolment lower in Canadian uni- 
versities, 691. 

D.B. of S. survey on adult education, 686. 

scholarships awarded in 1952, 1426. 








Education—C on. 


Canada—Con. 

Better Schooling for Canadian Youth— 
summary of final report of Canadian 
Research Committee on Practical 
Education, 28; report at 17th semi- 
annual conference of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 273. 

declaration of policy of Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 134. 

establishment of junior colleges to supple- 
ment universities urged by President 
of University of Toronto, 387. 

classes in English and citizenship for 
immigrants, sponsored by Windsor, 
Ontario, Board of Education, 690. 

recommendations of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council re—teaching of 
official languages to immigrants, 1562; 
provision of teachers of academic and 
related subjects, 1562; agricultural 
education, 1562. 

educational opportunities for children of 
war veterans—extracts from Hansard 
re speech from the Throne, 1565. 

extracts from Hansard re federal grants 
to schools of social work, 554. 

legislative recommendations of R.T.B., 
418; reply of Minister of Trade and 
Commerce and of Defence Produc- 
tion, 421. 

federal financial aid to secondary and 
primary schools sought by T. and 
L.C., 400; reply of Prime Miunister, 
402. 

Alta.: provisions of consolidated School Act 
re school attendance, 1089; recom- 
mendation of Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.) re school-leaving age, 
160. 

B.C.: recommendations of Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 580; study of 
trade unionism in all school curricula 
recommended by B.C. Executive 
Committee of T. and L.C., 1568. 

N.B.: recommendations of Joint Committee 
of R.T.B., 576; free books to high 
school grades requested by N.B. 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
1441. 

N.S.: local of teachers’ union urges 
Std Oly ee Witten eG. eUO lore Li, 129% 
recommendations of Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 576. 

Ont: classes in English and citizenship for 
immigrants sponsored by Windsor 
Board of Education, 690; establish- 
ment of junior colleges to supplement 
universities urged by President of 
University of Toronto, 387. 

P.E.I.: recommendations of Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee of R.T.B., 575. 

Que.: recommendations of C.C.C.L., 158; 
recommendations of Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 577. 
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Education—Con. 


Sask.: provisions of Teacher Tenure Act, 
935; amendment to Teachers’ Salary 
Negotiation Act, 936; re legislation 
enacted in 1949 establishing procedure 
for bargaining between school teachers 
and trustees, 936; recommendation of 
Joint Legislative Committee of 
FREED 35519. 

United Kingdom— 

education of blind children—report of 
Working Party set up under Disabled 
Persons (Employment) Act, 169. 

increase in grants to universities, 849. 

survey by Ministry of Education to deter- 
mine number of existing technical 
colleges, schools and courses, number 
of students, etc., 1560-61. 

US:A— 

“Post-Retirement Utilization of Man- 
power”; manpower mobility—research 
projects of University of Minnesota’s 
Industrial Relations Centre, 387. 

See also Vocational Education. 


Elections: 

Canada— 
steelworkers defeated in vote at Trail, 
B.C.—I.U.M.M.S.W. chosen as bar- 
gaining agent for Consolidated Min- 


ing and Smelting Company, Trail, 
BiGAGS8?. 

resolution adopted at convention of 
C.C.C.L., 1338. 


reduction of voting age to 18 years 
requested by T. and L.C., 400. 
B.C.: steelworkers defeated in vote at Trail, 
B.C. —I.U.M.M.8.W. chosen as bar- 
gaining agent for Consolidated Min- 
ing and Smelting Company, Trail, 
BAG s680 
amended provisions 
Election Act, 1225. 
: resolution adopted by N.B. Federa- 
tion Gi @labour ‘CL sandei2C,) re 
closing hours of polling booths, 1441. 
US.A— 
time ee for voting provided in 26 states, 
iba 


Man.: of Manitoba 


Electrical Equipment: 
Canada— 
number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in electrical apparatus and sup- 
plies industry, 1446-47. 
regulations under Power Commission 
Act colD. 


rte: 


Electrical Inspection; 
See Inspections. 


Electricians: 
Alta.: amended regulations under Alberta 
Electrical Protection Act, 1612. 

Man.: activities under Electricians’ Licence 
Act, annual report of mechanical and 
engineering section, Department of 
Labour (1949-50), 161. 
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Electricians—Con. 

N.B.: formulation of industrial standards 
schedule for electrical trade in Monc- 
ton area, 1570. 

report of Board of Examiners of 

Electricians and Inspection Service 

of Electrical Installations, 1345. 

Sask.: amendments to Electrical Inspection 
and Licensing Act, 935; amendments 
to Power Corporation Superannuation 
Act (1944), 936. 


Que.: 


Elevators: 


Van 

amended provisions of Elevator and 
Hoist Act, 1225; activities under 
Elevator and Hoist Act—annual 
report of mechanical and engineering 
section, Department of Labour (1949- 
pO)F 161. 

activities of Boilers, Factories and 
Elevators Branch in 1950—annual 
report of Department of Labour, 29. 


Sask.: 


Emergency Powers Act: 

certain sections of Act continued in force, 
1197. 

repeal and replacement of Great Lakes 
Seamen’s Security Regulations, 946. 

provisions summarized in 1951 Report for 
United Nations Yearbook on Human 
Rights, prepared by Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, 896. 


Employees’ Provident Fund Act (Jndia): 


Contributory Provident Fund—social 
security scheme established under 
Act, 19, 1563. 
Employers’ Organizations: 
Finland— 
membership of Central Federation of 


Finnish Employers (HTK), 1168. 

employer-dominated unions to 
be banned—statement of Premier 
Duplessis, 11. 


Que.: 


Employment: 

maintenance of full employment in 
member states approved by European 
Consultative Assembly at Strassburg, 
13. 

results of I.L.O. survey on job prospects 
for women workers, 386. 

mininum age for employment—I.L.0. 
report on child labour in relation to 
compulsory education, 584. 

recommendations of I.L.0. Iron and Steel 
Industrial Committee, at fourth 
session, 1347. 

appointment of V. C. Phelan as Employ- 
ment Consultant to the Organization 
for European Economic Co-operation, 
1306. 
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Employment—C on. Employment—Con. 
Canada— Discrimination—Con. 


employment and payrolls as at September 
1, 1952, 1426. 

labour force as at May 31, 1952, 1030. 

number of permanent and temporary 
civil servants on payroll of Federal 
Government as at March 31, 1952, 
1430. 

hirings and separations during periods, 
March, 1949, to February, 1951, 692; 
March, 1950 to February, 1952, 1557. 

total labour force as reported in D.B. of 
S. bulletin on 1951 census, 1559. 

N.ES. placements, by province, during 
1951 eis): 

42 per cent of post-war jobs provided by 
new factories, 689. 

employment trends in the aircraft indus- 
try, 142. 

Canada leads world in employment of 
blind persons—statement of National 
Director of Employment of C.N.1B., 
688. 

insistence on youth in hiring of women 
creates labour shortages and waste of 
skills—address of Miss Ruth A. 
Hamilton, adviser on women’s 
employment, U.I.C., 1455. 

married women’s work requirement cut 
vee UW lC,4 1164: 

“Farm Manpower in Canada’s Expand- 
ing Economy’”—current employment 
situation and outlook for farm labour 
in 1952, 566. 

N.ES. offices to assist Department of 
Veterans Affairs in placement of aged 
veterans, 1304. 

placement of university graduates in 1952, 
1305. 

few engineering graduates emigrate to 
United States for first jobs, 691. 

Canadians working in the United States 
—extracts from Hansard re, 139. 

resolution adopted at convention of C.C. 
of L. re employment restrictions on 
older workers, 1328. 

operation of Sheltered Workshops for 
persons of impaired employability, by 
Jewish Vocational Service, 738. 


Discrimination— 


inclusion of anti-discrimination clause in 
all government contracts, under Fair 
Wages and Hours of Work Act, 
1190B, 1611; announcement by Muinis- 
ter of Labour in telegram to annual 
convention by C.C. of L., 1318, 1319; 
active support by all unions urged in 
resolution adopted at convention, 
1319. 

amendments to Unemployment Insurance 
Act re non-discrimination, 1196. 

non-discrimination clause under Act pro- 
vides against discrimination by 
IN Bis 1242: 

anti-discrimination clause in federal gov- 
ernment contracts—extracts from 
Hansard re Speech from the Throne, 
1565. 


“An Act to promote Fair Employment 
ee in Canada” not passed, 1195, 
1197. 

anti-discrimination measures in Ontario 
summarized in 1951 Report for 
United Nations Yearbook on Human 
Rights, prepared by Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, 897. 


Alta.: “Farm Manpower in Canada’s 
Expanding Economy’—current em- 
ployment situation and outlook for 
farm labour in 1952, 566. 


N.S.: employment preference to residents 
under Nova Scotia Labour Act, 
1367; provisions of Employment of 
Children Act, 1444. 


Ont.: number of persons in civilian employ- 
ment in 1951, 850; anti-discrimination 
measures summarized in 1951 Report 
for United Nations Yearbook on 
Human Rights, prepared by Federal 
Department of Labour, 897. 


Que.: statistics, 1030; operation of Sheltered 
Workshops for persons of impaired 
employability, by Jewish Vocational 
Service, 738; activities of provincial 
employment service during 1950-51, 
1345; seasonal worker not entitled to 
notice of termination at end of 
season, 64. 

Australia— 


increase in wage and salary earners in 
1951, 1174. 


New Zealand— 
survey on employment of older workers, 
1 


United Kingdom— 

statistics, 281. 

high level of employment in 1951, 263. 

working population as at September, 1951, 
133; 

number of workers in labour force, with 
age distribution, as at May, 1951, 
1035; 

number of workers receiving wage 
increases in 1951, 1388. 

proposals to relieve shortage of workers, 
14, 


government and_ industrial training 
schemes to provide skilled workers, 
910. 

shipbuilding workers revoke Saturday 
work pledge, 1175. 

labour shortage in textile industry, 1568. 

training and employment of blind persons 
—report of Working Party set up 
under Disabled Persons (Employ- 
ment) Act, 168. 

National Advisory Committee on the 
Employment of Older Men and 
Women, established, 386. 

government policy encourages and facili- 
tates employment of older persons, 
Suae 
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Employment—C on. 


US.A.— 

total civilian employment as at June, 
1952, 1174. 

labour turnover in manufacturing indus- 
tries in September, 1952, 1503. 

increase in factory hiring in May, 1952, 
975. 

employment situation in 1951, 261. 

re expansion of labour force, 261. 

survey of job tenure, 1561. 

percentage of persons in continuous 
employment with same employer, 550. 

lesser degree of labour mobility, 1037. 

estimates of manpower requirements for 
1953, 386. 

number of job placements of physically- 
handicapped workers in year ending 
June, 1951, 854. 

age composition of women in labour 
force, 1032. 

defence jobs for women fewer than appli- 
cants, 1564. 

number of women in labour force— 
organization urged by A.F. of L., 1453. 

predominance of married women in paid 
employment, 263. 

employment of older workers urged at 
national conference on retirement of 
older workers, 257. 

Office of Defence Mobilization urges 
employment of older workers, 1433. 

one-third of labour force aged 45 and 
over—Selected Facts on the Employ- 
ment and Economic status of Older 
Men and Women, 388. 

measure permitting equipment and main- 
tenance of sheltered workshops for 
older persons, passed by New York 
state Senate, 321. 

National Labour-Management Manpower 
Policy Committee opposed to draft 
of labour—recommendations, 876. 

mine employment at low level, 1175. 

hiring practices in Illinois, 1485. 

Nevada law prohibits discrimination in 
employment because of non-member- 
ship in union, 1556. 

report of New York Commission Against 
Discrimination — anti-discrimination 
law broadens job opportunities for 
minority groups, 742. 

See also Fair Employment Practices; 
Handicapped Persons; Household 
Employment; Labour Transference; 
Women in Employment. 


Employment Agencies: 
See Fee-Charging Employment Agencies. 


Employment Conditions: 


Hygiene in Shops and Offices—I.L.0. 
report on healthful working condi- 
tions, 748. 

Protection of the Health of Workers in 
Places of Employment—summary of 
preliminary report issued by I.L.O., 35. 


Employment Conditions—Con. 


health of workers—resolutions adopted at 
35th session of International Labour 
Conference, 1468. 

I.L.O. Convention on Accommodation of 
Ships’ Crews to come into force 
January 29, 1953, 1348. 

civil aviation, conditions of employment 
in—proceedings of fourth session of 
Inland Transport Industrial Commit- 
tee of I.L.O., 166. 

Work on Plantations, report of Com- 
mittee at 117th session of I.L.0. 
Governing Body, 2838. 

resolutions adopted at convention of 
International Woodworkers of Amer- 
ica, 288. 


Canada— 
resolutions adopted at convention of 
International Woodworkers of Amer- 
ica, 288. 
modified form of collective bargaining on 
wages and working conditions sought 
by National U.I.C. Employees’ 
Association, 1427. 
working conditions in certain industries— 
clothing, 79. 
food and beverages, 85. 
meat packing, 967, 968. 
metal mining, 481. 
primary iron and steel industry, 1121. 
primary textiles, 635. 
printing, publishing and allied indus- 
tries, 201, 204. 
pulp and paper, 1250. 
rubber products, 331. 
textiles, 635. 
tobacco and tobacco products, 207. 
urban transportation, 1630. 


Man.: Bill to amend Hours and Conditions 
of Work Act, not passed, 1227. 
Sask.: amendments to Coal Miners’ Safety 

and Welfare Act, 934. 
India — 
labour’s progress in four years. of 
independence outlined in _ booklet. 
Square Deal for Labour, 280. 
New Zealand— 
unusual inducements to obtain workers, 
612. 
Belgium— 
ratification of I.L.0. Conventions con- 
cerning food and catering on board 
ship, certification of ships’ cooks, 
medical examination of seafarers and 
certification of able seamen, 169. 
Finland— 
ratification of I.L.O. Conventions con- 
cerning paid vacations for seafarers, 
accommodation of crews on board 
ship, labour clauses in _ public 
contracts, fee-charging employment 
agencies and right to organize and 
bargain collectively, 169. 
France— 
provisions of national collective agree- 
ment covering full-time domestic 
workers, 36. 
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Employment Conditions—Con. 
US.A— 
agreements reached by unions and few 
large employers governing wages and 
working conditions of organized 
labour force, 1568. 
seniority and  productivity—results of 
survey on Unions and the Older 
Workers, 852. 
High Court upholds 
clause, 850. 
area-wide seniority plan adopted by 
Chrysler Corporation and U.A.W., 
855. 
resolutions adopted at convention of 
International Woodworkers of Amer- 
ica, 288. 


employer-rights 


Employment of Children: 


See Employment; Juvenile Employment; 
Youth Employment and Training. 


Employment of Women: 
See Women in Employment. 


Employment Service: 
Canada— 

N.ES. offices to assist Department of 
Veterans Affairs in placement of aged 
veterans, 1304. 

movement of harvesters to Prairie prov- 
inces, 1167, 1428. 

re international movement of tobacco 
curers, 1556. 

N.E.S. placements, by province, during 
11259 ea 

non-discrimination clause under Act pro- 
vides against discrimination by 
INS. 1242) 

vigorous enforcement by Unemployment 
Insurance Act re fair employment 
practices policy, urged by C.C. of L., 
1319. 

work of Special Placements Division, 
N.E.S., in placement of deaf persons, 
commended, 1168. 

VY. C. Phelan, Director, Canada Branch, 
1.L.0., on survey of employment ser- 
vice and migration systems in Brazil, 
256. 

extracts from Hansard re N.ES. and 

provincial labour laws, 22; re immi- 
grants from the United Kingdom, 139. 
activities of provincial employment 
service during 1950-51, 1345. 
United Kingdom— 
activities of Youth Employment Service, 
387. 
Us.A — 
re international 
curers, 1556. 
number of job placements of physically- 
handicapped workers in year ending 
June, 1951, 854. 


‘Que.: 


movement of tobacco 





Engineering: 
Canada— 
new regulations governing certification of 
engineers, 1372. 
few engineering graduates emigrate to 
United States for first jobs, 691. 
presentation of automobile engine for use 
in automotive engineering course at 
St. Catharines vocational school, 12. 
regulations under Operating Engin- 
eers and Firemen Act, 191; activities 
of mechanical and engineering section, 
Department of Labour (1949-50), 161. 
licences issued to stationary engineers 
mo1951, 1671: 

Ont.: activities of Board of Examiners of 
Operating Engineers in 1950, 26. 
Que.: annual report of Board of Examiners 
of Stationary Enginemen and Inspec- 
tion Service of Pressure Vessels, 1344. 


Man.: 


INIBS: 


Equal Pay: 


resolution on equal pay principle adopted 
by United Nations, 546. 

decrease in trend towards equal pay 
noted by United Nations Status of 
Women Commission, 1033. 

I.L.0. conference of experts on women’s 
work, 433. 

Canada— 

equal pay for temporary and permanent 
employees sought by National U.LC. 
Employees’ Association, 1427. 

resolution on equal rates of pay and 
opportunity for employment for male 
and female workers, adopted at con- 
vention of C.C. of L., 1322. 


Ont.: regulations under Female Employees 
Fair Remuneration Act, 315. 
Que.: recommendation of C:C.C.L., 157. 
Sask.: enactment of Equal Pay Act, 894; 
provisions of Act, 933. 
United Kingdom— 
equal pay plan pledged by Government, 


966. 

resolution adopted at convention of 
eG 1450; 

oA 

equal pay policy adopted by Wage 


Stabilization Board, 17. 

equal pay laws in thirteen states, 966. 

company’s denial of promotion to woman 
employee upheld by arbitrator, 1371. 

Case Studies in Equal Pay for Women— 
report of Women’s Bureau of Depart- 
ment of Labour, 20. 

remarks of Secretary of Labour at 
national conference on equal pay for 
women, 966. 
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Esealator Clauses: 


Canada— 
number of collective agreements contain- 
ing escalator clauses, 268, 270. 
Que.: wage reopening allowed in place of 
cost-of-living escalator clause, under 
collective agreement, 691. 
France— 
sliding scale of minimum wages to 
increase automatically with cost of 
living, 851. | 
US.A— are 
re escalator clauses in pension plans of 
U.A.W., 128. 
See also provisions of various agreements. 


European Consultative Assembly : 
approves establishment of EKuropean man- 
power pool, 138. 


Ex-service Personnel: 
See Veterans. 


Excavations: 
Man.— 
regulations under Building Trades Protec- 
tion Act, 789. 


Excise Tax: 
Canada— 
legislative recommendation of C.C. of L., 
404, 560. 


Exhibitions: 
Canada— 
exhibit of Department of Labour to 
promote apprenticeship, 846. 


Expenditure: 
Canada— 
preliminary estimates of production and 
expenditure in 1951, issued by D. B. 
of S., 254. 


WUSAS= 
rent control and its effects on consumer 
expenditure, 1058. 


Explosives: 


Alta.— 

Seismograph regulations under Workmen’s 
Compensation Regulations, 1492. 
Man.: regulations under Building Trades 

Protection Act, 790. 


Exports: 


world slump in textile industry caused by 
over-production, over-capacity and 
shrinking export markets, 741. 

See also Foreign Trade. 


Fact-finding Boards: 

Committee on Freedom of Association 
appointed at 117th session of I L.O. 
Governing Body to examine infringe- 
ments of trade union rights, 282. 


Fact-finding Boards—Con. 
Usa 
establishment of Joint Fact-finding Board, 
of L—C.1.0., to study and 
eliminate jurisdictional disputes, 300. 
report of panel appointed to investigate 


dispute between longshoremen and 
shipping companies, Port of New 
bY Gxkee2O2: 


board recommends union shop and check- 
off for railway employees, 257. 


Factories: 
Canada— 
42 per cent of post-war jobs provided by 

new factories, 689. 

amendments to Factories Act, 1225; 
inspections in 1949-50—report of 
Industrial and Public Safety Section, 
Department of Labour (1949-50), 162. 
factory inspections in 1951, 1570; 
amendment to Factories Act re safety 
protection, requested by N.B. Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 1441. 
N.S.: inspections in 1951—annual report of 

Department of Labour (1951), 1445. 

Ont.: amendment to Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act re exterior fire 
escapes, 1092; annual report of Fac- 
tory Inspection Branch (1950), 
Department of Labour, 25. 

activities of Boilers, Factories and 
Elevators Branch in 1950—annual 
report of Department of Labour, 29. 
India— 

Contributory Provident Fund—social 
security scheme established under 
Employees’ Provident Fund Act, 19, 
1563. 

United Kingdom— 

training and employment of blind persons 
—report of Working Party set up 
under Disabled Persons (Employ- 
ment) Act, 168. 

second report of Committee appointed 
to study problem of dust in steel 
foundries, 583. 

The Health of Welders—report on inves- 
tigation by Factory Department, 
Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, 307. 

annual report of Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories (1950), 1063. 

Israel— 

establishment of production committees 
provided under agreement between 
Histadrut Trade Union Department 
and Manufacturers’ Association, 1029. 

US.A— 

increase in factory hiring in May, 1952, 

975. 


Man.: 


NBs 


Sask.: 
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Fair Employment Practices: 


Canada 
inclusion of anti-discrimination clause in 
all government contracts, under Fair 
Wages and Hours of Work Act, 1190B, 
1611; announcement by Minister of 
Labour in telegram to convention of 
C.C. of L., and reply of A. R. Mosher, 

1318, 1319. 

extracts from Hansard re, 391. 

“An Act to promote Fairy Employment 
Practices in .Canada”’, not passed, 
1195, 1197. 

enactment of Act recommended by C.C. 
Gin. 405, 1319; 

enactment of Act requested by T. and 
L.C., 400. 


introduction of Fair Employment 
Practices Act urged by B.C. Executive 
Committees of T: and’ L.C., 1568; 
other recommendations, 574. 


Ont.: activities under Act, 383; provisions 
of Act summarized in 1951 Report for 
United Nations Yearbook on Human 
Rights, prepared by Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, 897; amendments to 
Act recommended by Federation of 
Tabourn(’.C:0f bs 572.4573. 





Bo: 


USA— 
Senate hearings on proposed F.E.P.C. 
law, 745. 
report of New York Commission Against 
Discrimination — Anti-discrimination 


law broadens job opportunities for 
minority groups, 742. 
provisions in private pension plans for 
compulsory retirement before age 66 
unenforceable in Massachusetts, 1555. 
See also Discrimination. 


Fair Labour Standards Act (U.S.A.): 


minimum age for work on_ bakery 
machines — Hazardous Occupations 
Order No. 11 under Act, 1238. 


Fair Remuneration: 


See Equal Pay. 


Fair Standards: 
See Labour Standards. 


Fair Wages: 
Canada— 
inclusion of anti-discrimination clause in 
all government contracts, under Fair 
Wages and Hours of Work Act, 
1190B, 1611; announcement by Muinis- 
ter of Labour in telegram to annual 
convention of C.C. of L., 1318, 1319; 
active support by all unions urged 
in resolution adopted at convention, 
1319. 
anti-discrimination clauses in federal gov- 
ernment contracts—extracts from 
Hansard re Speech from the Throne, 
1565. 
re-wording of fair wage _ schedules 
requested by T. and L.C., 1188. 
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Fair Wages—Con. 


Man.: 1952-53 schedule of rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work for cer- 
tain public and private construction 
work, prescribed by Fair Wage Board, 
947. 

new legislation proposes fair wage 
clause in all government contracts, 
sare 

regulations under Female Employees 
Fair Remuneration Act, 315. 

annual report of Department of 
Labour for year ending March 31, 
1951, 1343. 
establishment of Fair Wage Act 
requested by Executive Committee 
CUPvand’ 1-C.) 673? 
See also Contracts. 


IN Bt 


Ont:: 
Que.: 


Sask.: 


Family Allowances: 


Canada— 
increase in family allowances sought by 
‘C.C.C.L., 138387; legislative recommen- 
dation, 411. 
increase in payments requested by C.C. 
OF be 1328: 
Belgium— 
development of family allowance scheme 
in operation for 30 years, 1200. 


Farm Labour: 


re international 
curers, 1556. 


Canada— 

ninth annual  federal-provincial farm 
labour conference (December, 1951), 
145. 

reports of provincial directors of farm 
labouncs Pele l46: NS 1474 NoBbe 
147 Oue. 147 sont. 147° Mans 1483 
Sask., 148; Alta., 149; B.C., 149. 

“Farm Manpower in Canada’s Expand- 
ing Economy’—current employment 
situation and outlook for farm labour 
in 1952, 566. 

re international 
curers, 1556. 

movement of harvest workers from 
Ontario and Quebec to the Prairie 
Provinces in 1952, 1428. 

annual movement of harvesters to Prairie 
Provinces, 1167. 

farm workers provided with free trans- 
portation within own province, 691. 

extracts from Hansard re labour for har- 
vesting and seeding, 698. 


movement of tobacco 


movement of tobacco 


Alta.: “Farm Manpower in Canada’s 
Expanding Economy”—current em- 
ployment situation and outlook for 
farm labour in 1952, 566. 

B.C.: average wage, 1197. 


Man.: inclusion of farm Jabour under pro- 
visions of Workmen’s Compensation 
Act requested by Federation of 
Labour? Ch wands 1L.6 7158. 


AX 
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Farm Labour—Con. 
Ont.: coverage under Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 847. 
Mexico 
formation of Union of Industrial and 
Farm Workers, 696. 
USA— 
re international 
curers, 1556. 
minimum wage for farm, agriculture and 
agricultural products workers recom- 
mended by C.I.O. Committee on 
Economic Policy, 264. 





movement of tobacco 


Farming: 
Canada— 
extracts from address of farmers’ delegate 

to 67th annual convention of T. and 
1ACSLIS 1 

Ont.: provisions of Junior Farmer Establish- 
ment Act, 1094; application of Work- 
men’s Compensation Act to farmers 
and their employees, 847. 


**Featherbedding”’: 
Us 
Court of Appeal rules “featherbedding” 
illegal, 807. 


Federal-Provincial Farm lLabour Agree- 
ments: 
annual movement of harvesters to Prairie 


Provinces, 1167. 


Fee-charging Employment Agencies: 
Finland— 
ratification of I.L.O. Convention re, 169. 


Films: 
Canada— 

“The Safety Supervisor’—Department of 
Labour accident prevention film wins 
first prize at Venice film festival, 1249. 

film preview service of Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour commended in Indus- 
trial Relations bulletin of Laval 
University, 1430. 

recommendation of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council re film strips and 
occupational monographs issued by 
Department of Labour, 1562. 


Finance: 
Canada— 
five-day week in finance, as of October, 
1951, 1308. 
resolution adopted by N.B. Federa- 
hon colpeliaboure (lin tandeL.G.): “re 
interest on loans, 1441. 


Finland: 

social security measures, 1168. 

anti-inflation program, 264. 

ratification of J.L.O. Conventions con- 
cerning paid vacations for seafarers, 
accommodation of crews on board 
ship, labour clauses in _ public 
contracts, fee-charging employment 
agencies and right to organize and 
bargain collectively, 169. 


INCBS 


Fire: 
Canada— 
improved fire-fighting and fire prevention 
services sought by T. and L.C., 400. 
B.C.: installation and use of sprinkler sys- 
tems in public buildings reeommended 
by B.C. Executive Committee of T. 
and L.C., 1568, oppose any amend- 
ments to Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act concerning firefighters 
and’ policemen, 1568. 
regulations under Operating Engin- 
eers and Firemen Act, 191. 
Ont.: legislation re fire escapes, enacted in 
1952, 895; amendment to Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act ve 
exterior fire escapes, 1092. 


creation of pension fund urged by 
Provincial Federation of Labour, 156; 
legislative recommendations of Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Civic Employees 
(firemen), 385. 


: recommendations of Executive Com- 


mittee (T. and L.C.), 574. 


Man.: 


Firestone, Dr. O. J., Economic Adviser, 
Department of Trade and Commerce: 
address to 4th annual conference of 
McGill Industrial Relations Centre, 

730. 


First Aid: 
Man.— 


regulations under Building Trades Protec- 
tion Act, 790. 


Fish Processing: 
Canada— 
D.B. of S. report on production standing 
of industrial groups among manufac- 
tures, 1625. 


Fisheries: 


Canada— 
disapproval of Draft Convention for the 


High Seas Fisheries of the North 
Pacific Ocean expressed by T. and 
G57 400: 

termination dates of collective agree- 
ments, 443. 


vocational training in fisheries for New- 
foundland fishermen, 1168. 

fishing equipment Canada’s contribution 
to Ceylon under Colombo Plan, 1428. 

extracts from Hansard re eligibility of 

fishermen for unemployment insur- 

ance, 50d. 

recommendation of B.C. Executive 

Committees of IT: and sl.G. re, 574, 

1567. 

Appeal Division of Supreme Court 

quashes order of provincial Labour 

Relations Board certifying local of 

fish handlers’ union, 613. 

vocational training in fisheries for 

Newfoundland fishermen, 1168. 


Bice 
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Five-day Week: 
Canada— 

extracts from Hansard re Civil Service 
5-day week, 859. 

amended regulation under Unemployment 
Insurance Act governing payment of 
benefit with respect to five-day week, 
1499. 

normal work week in 29 cities, as of 
October, 1951, 1191. 

normal work week in manufacturing as 
of October 1, 1951, 708-22—plant 
employees, 711; office employees, 713. 

amendment to Bills of Exchange Act re 
five-day week in banks, 1194. 


five-day week for plant and _ office 
employees, as of October, 1951— 
mining, manufacturing, transporta- 


tion, storage, communication, public 
utilities, trade, services, agriculture, 
construction, logging, finance and 
steam railways, 1307, 1308. 
general application of five-day week 
sought by National Unemployment 
Insurance Commission Employees’ 
Association, 1427. 
requests of Government Employees’ 
Association favoured by B.C. Execu- 
tive Committee of T. and L.C., 1568. 
United Kingdom— 
shipbuilding workers 
work pledge, 1175. 


BGs: 


revoke Saturday 


Florists: 
Canada— 
remarks of Deputy Minister of Labour at 
55th conference of Allied Florists and 
Growers, 1026. 


Flour Mills: 


Canada— 
wage rates in flour mills (grain mill prod- 
ucts), 84. 
Food: 
Canada 





wages, hours and working conditions in 
food and beverages industry, 88. 

number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in food industry, 1446-47. 

D.B. of S. report on production standing 
of industrial groups among manufac- 
tures, 1625. 

23 per cent of income spent on food in 
1951, 1169. 

Que.: amended provisions of Quebec Public 
Health Act, 457. 
Belgium— 
ratification of J.L.O. Convention concern- 


ing food and catering on board ship, 
169. 
US A— 
food major item in working woman’s bud- 
get, 1170; effect of price controls on 
commodity prices, 30. 
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Foot and Mouth Disease: 
Canada— 
compensation for packinghouse workers 


laid off because of disease, requested 


by C.C. of L., 404. 


Foreed Labour: 


forced labour inquiry by U.N. Economie 
and Social Council, 16, 259, 1030. 


Foreign Affairs: 


Canada— 
legislative memorandum of C.C.C.L., 412. 
statement of C.C. of L., 1326. 


Foreign Trade: 


Canada— 

urges adequate government measures to 
protect Canadian market from dump- 
ing of foreign goods, 1429. 

purchase of Asiatic goods 
Prime Minister, 1303. 

extracts from Hansard re dumping of tex- 
tiles and refrigerators, 139, 140, 141. 

control on dumping of “distress” textile 
products from the United States urged 
by CC. of is 561: 

government expansion of foreign trade 
requested by T. and L.C., 1188. 


urged by 


Foundries: 
United Kingdom— 
second report of Committee appointed to 
study problem of dust in steel foun- 
dries, 583. 
establishment of Foundry Atmospheres 
Committee outlined in annual report 
of Chief Inspector of Factories 
(1950), 1064. 
health and welfare conditions in iron 
foundries reviewed in annual report of 
Chief Inspector of Factories (1950), 


1068. 
Fournier, Hon. Alphonse, Minister of Public 
Works: 
remarks at presentation of Dominion 


legislative program of C.C.C.L., 414. 


France: 

LC.F.T.U. project to drive Communists 
from French trade unions, 547. 

shding scale of minimum wages to 
increase automatically with cost of 
living, 851. 

provisions of national collective agree- 
ment covering full-time domestic 
workers, 36. 

decline in employment 
domestics, 1570. 


of women as 


Franklin Sugar Refinery: 
US. A— 
employees (members of local of Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, 
A.F. of L.), win guaranteed annual 
wage, 1304. 
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Freedom of Association: 

Committee on Freedom of Association 
appointed at 117th session of I.L.0. 
Governing Body to examine infringe- 
ments of trade union rights, 282. 

Canada— 

legislative memorandum of C.C.C.L., 412, 
563; resolution adopted at convention, 
133% 

organization campaign in Quebec—reso- 

lution adopted at convention of 
CiCeotel = 13i6: 
organization of policemen recom- 
mended by C.C. of L. unions, 159. 
Que.: recommendations of C.C.C.L., 157. 
Finland— 
ratification of I.L.O. Convention concern- 
ing right to organize and bargain 
collectively, 169. 
Puerto Rico— 
organization of workers, 857. 


Man.: 


Fruit and Vegetable Industry: 


Canada— 
termination dates of collective agree- 
ments, 443. 


Full Employment: 
maintenance of full employment in 
member states approved by European 
Consultative Assembly at Strassburg, 
13. 
See also Employment. 


Fur Industry: 


Canada— 
termination dates of collective agree- 
ments, 444. 
Garages: 


See Holidays; Hours of Work. 


Garment Manufacturing: 
US.A— 
fair standards legislation urged by New 
York manufacturer, 651. 


Garson, Hon. Stuart S., Minister of Justice: 
announces establishment of Restrictive 
Trade Practices Commission, 847. 


Gas: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C. re natural gas pipeline, 1189. 
provisions of Gas and Oil Burner 
Acta 225: 


Man.: 


Gasoline Service Stations: 


See Holidays; Hours of Work. 
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Germany: 

West Germany’s large-scale scheme for 
rehabilitation of disabled workers, 428. 

workers in West German Federal Republic 
granted representation on boards of 
directors of all industries, 1173. 

invitation to Republic of Germany to 
membership of certain industrial com- 
mittees, at 117th session of I.L.0. 
Governing Body, 283. 


Glove Industry: 


Canada— 
protection to glove industry requested by 
CiCcC.Lo6l, 
Godson, Joseph, United States Labour 


Attaché (Canada): 

transference as labour attaché to United 
States Embassy in London, England, 
1556. 


Gompers, Samuel, Founder of American 
Federation of Labour: 

dedication of park to memory of, 11. 

proposal to establish memorial endorsed 


by A.F. of L., 1454. 


Goodrich Rubber Company: 
new peak for United States production by 
1960 foreseen by research department 
of, 176: 


Government Annuities Act: 
extracts from Hansard re, 20. 
See also Annuities. 


Government Contracts: 
See Contracts; Fair Wages. 


Government Employees: 
Canada— 
legislative recommendations of C.C. of L., 
562-63; resolution adopted at con- 
vention, 1327. 
resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C. re government employees, 
1186. 


B.C.: requests of Government Employees’ 
Association re hours of work and 
wages, favoured by B.C. Executive 
Committee of T. and L.C., 1568. 

Nfid.: granting of collective bargaining 


rights to government employees 
requested by Federation of Labour 
(Toe angles Oca. 
United Kingdom— 
number of disabled government employees, 
545. 
See also Civil Service. 


Government Employees Compensation ‘Act: 
amended provisions of Act re compensa- 
tion to employees of Federal Govern- 
ment who contract disease due to 
employment, 1196. 
extracts from Hansard re, 706. 


INDEX 


Government Officials: 


See Labour Officials. 


Grain Elevators: 
Canada— 

Lakehead Grain Elevator dispute settled 
by Deputy Minister of Labour—terms 
of agreement reached between Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and 15 elevator 
companies, 1190A. 


Grain Mills: 
See Flour Mills. 


Grants: 
See War Service Grants Act. 


Green, William, President, American Federa- 
tion of Labour: 
extracts from address at 71st annual con- 
vention, 1453. 
death of, 1572. 


Gregg, Hon. Milton F., Mimster of Labour: 
New Year’s messages, (1952) 6, (1953) 
vies are. 
labour day message, 1020. 
introduces bill to amend Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 795. 
Hansard references: 20, 22, 140, 392, 393, 
551, 555, 557, 698, 700, 863, 867, 869, 
871, 872, 873. 
addresses, remarks, etc.— 
40th convention of New Brunswick Feder- 
ation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 1437. 
Women’s Canadian Club, 1554. 
annual meeting of C.M.A., 900. 
federal-provincial farm labour conference, 
146 


Dominion legislative program of C.C.C.L., 
414, 

12th annual convention of C.C. of L., 1313. 

67th annual convention of T. and L.C., 
1179, 1180. 

7th annual convention of industrial rela- 
tions at Laval University, 728. 

17th semi-annual conference of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 271. 

announcements— 

inclusion of anti-discrimination clause in 
all government contracts, in telegram 
to annual convention of C.C. of L.; 
reply of A. R. Mosher, 1190B, 1318, 
1319. 

arrangement between Department of 
Veterans Affairs and N.ES. in place- 
ment of aged veterans, 1304. 

farm workers provided with free trans- 
portation within own province, 691. 

appointment of Ian Campbell, as National 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation Ser- 
vices for the Civilian Disabled, 707. 

publication of monograph and pamphlet 
on radio, 383; on “Tool- and Die 
Maker”, 1310. 

loan of U.I.C. officer to I.L.0.,.130. 
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Gregg, Hon. Milton F.—Con. 


statements— 
slowing down of placement of immigrants, 
14 


I.L.O. statement of appreciation of 
Canada’s contribution in placement of 
displaced persons and refugees, 163. 

placements by N.E.S. in 1951, 131. 

vocational training correspondence courses, 


135. 
completion of ten years of service by 
Ge, aera 


employment of university graduates, 1305. 
first National (Conference on Apprentice- 
ship in Trades and Industry, 877. 


Grievance Procedure: 


Canada— 
grievance procedures in collective bar- 
gaining agreements of the manufactur- 
ing industry, 601. 


US.A— 
company’s denial of promotion to woman 
employee upheld by arbitrator, 1371. 


Gross National Product: 
See National Product. 


Guaranteed Employment: 


US.A— 
few collective bargaining agreements con- 
tain guarantees of employment or 
wages, 851. 


Guaranteed Wage: 


Canada— 

special wage clauses in rubber products 
iINGUsiry. obo. 

guaranteed annual wage recommended at 
policy conference of United Steel- 
workers of America, 1557. 

US.A— 

campaigns for guaranteed annual wage 
opened by leaders of C.JI.O. and 
U.A.W., 1804. 

few collective bargaining agreements con- 
tain guarantees of employment or 
wages, 85l. 

guaranteed annual wage won by employees 
of— 

Franklin Sugar Refinery (members of 
local of International Longshoremen’s 
Association, A.F. of L.), 1304. 

National Sugar Refining Company (mem- 
bers of local of United Packinghouse 
Workers, C.I.0.), 383. 

Revere Sugar Company (members of 
local of United Packinghouse Workers, 
Geo a2 9. 


Guaranteed Work Week: 
See Hours of Work. 


Hairdressers: 
See Barbers and : Hairdressers. 
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Handicapped Persons: 


Canada— 
appointment of Jan Campbell, National 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation Ser- 
vices for Civilian Disabled, 707. 


National Advisory Committee on the 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons— 
appointment, 128; first meeting, 
advocates establishment of specific 


federal grant for rehabilitation of dis- 
abled persons, 424; second meeting, 
1566. 

progress of civilian rehabilitation program, 
1165. 

co-operation of Vocational ‘Training 
Advisory Council, 1562; proceedings 
of 17th semi-annual conference, 272. 

placements by Special Placements Divi- 
pion, s N..8., In l9oly 13132 work=oi 
Division in placement of deaf per- 
sons, commended, 1168. 

extracts from address of Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, before 
Women’s Canadian Club, 1554. 

operation of Sheltered Workshops for per- 
sons of impaired employability, by 
Jewish Vocational Service, 738. 

extracts from Hansard re pensions for 
disabled, 699. 

declaration of policy of Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 134. 

Man.: legislative resolution on rehabilitation 

of physically handicapped, 1228. 

training of physically handicapped 

persons—annual report of Department 

of Labour (1951), 1446. 

Ont.: introduction of Bill to provide pen- 
sions for totally or permanently 
disabled persons (aged 18-65), 545; 
enactment of Act providing financial 
assistance for disabled persons, 895; 
provisions of Disabled Persons’ Allow- 
ances Act, 1092, 1107. 

Que.: operation of Sheltered Workshops for 
persons of impaired employability, by 
Jewish Vocational Service, 738. 

United Ikingdom— 

production of textiles by 
women, 1169. 
training and employment of blind per- 
sons—report of Working Party set up 
under Disabled Persons (Employ- 
ment) Act, 168. 
government and industrial training schemes 
to provide skilled workers, 910. 
number of disabled Government 
ployees, 545. 
Belgium— 
training and placement of crippled pupils 
and apprentices—report on operation 
of scheme since 1945, 429. 
Finland— 
long-term pensions, 1168. 

Germany— 

West Germany’s large-scale scheme for 
rehabilitation of disabled workers, 428. 


N-s.: 





handicapped 


em- 
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Handicapped Persons—Con. 
US.A— 

report of Task Force on the Handicapped 
—appointed to develop plans for use 
of handicapped workers on defence 
program, 430. 

number of job placements of physically- 
handicapped workers in year ending 
June, 1951, 854. 

industrial plant in New York staffed by 
physicaily-handicapped persons, 1434. 


Hansard: 
extracts from Hansard of interest to 
Labour: 20, 139, 391, 551, 698, 858, 
1038, 1565. 
See also various subject headings. 


Harris, Hon. Walter E., Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration: 
remarks at presentation of Dominion 
legislative program of C.C.C.L., 415. 


Harvesting: 


(Canada— 
movement of harvesters to Prairie Prov- 
inces. 1167.)1428: 


extracts from Hansard re farm labour, 698. 


Haythorne, George V., Director, Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour: 

“Farm Manpower in Canada’s Expanding 
Economy’’—current employment situa- 
tion and outlook for farm labour in 
1952—speech delivered at agricultural 
course in Edmonton, 566. 

presents analysis of manpower situation 
in 1952 to Federal-Provincial Farm 
Labour Conference, 149. 


Hazardous Occupations: 
US.A— 
minimum age for work on bakery ma- 
chines—Hazardous Occupations Order 
INOL ripe oss 


Health: 

resolutions concerning health of workers, 
adopted at 35th session of Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, 1463. 

Hygiene in Shops and Offices—I.L.0. 
report on healthful working condi- 
tions, 748. 

Protection of the Health of Workers in 
Places of Employment—summary of 
preliminary report issued by I1.L.0., 35. 

classification and labelling of dangerous 
substances—resolution adopted at third 
session of I.L.0. Chemical Industries 
Committee, 1579. 
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Health—C on. Health Insurance: 
Canada— Canada— 
statistics, 895. postponement of health insurance plan, 
health and welfare plans in urban trans- 847 


portation industry, 1633. 

extracts from Hansard re Speech from the 
Throne, 1565, 

legislative recommendation of R.T.B., 417, 
561. 

Alta.: new regulations under Public Health 
Act, 465; recommendations of Joint 
Legislative Committee of R.T.B., 579. 

B.C.: amendment to Health Act re sanita- 
tion provisions in construction camps 
recommended by Executive Commit- 
tee of T..and LJC., 1568. 

Man.: regulations under Public Health Act, 
66, 1106-7; new regulations under 
Minimum Wage Act, 1236; report of 
health survey committee, 1303; recom- 
mendations of Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee of R.T.B., 578. 

N.B.: resolutions adopted by Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 1441. 

Ont.: new regulations under Public Health 
Act governing installation of plumb- 
ing and sewers, 1373. 

Que.: amended provisions of Public Health 
Act, 457; inspections under Aet during 
year ending March 31, 1951, 1344; 
annual report of Division of Industrial 
Hygiene, 306; recommendations of 
Joint Legislative Committee of oelese 
DTG. 

Sask.: amended regulations under Health 
Services Act re free health services 
to pensioners and dependants, 316; 
results of survey of health programs 
and personnel, 470. 

United Kingdom— 

health and welfare conditions in iron 
foundries, potteries and building— 
annual report of Chief Inspector of 
Factories (1952), 1068-69. 

The Health of Welders—report on inves- 
tigation by Factory Department, 
Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, 307, 

Peru— 

National Health Fund established, 550. 

US.A— 

survey studying effects on industry of 
prolonged illness of employed per- 
sons, 1071. 

company’s denial of promotion to woman 
employee upheld by arbitrator, 1371. 

financing of health plans discussed at 
meeting of President’s Commission on 
the Health Needs of the Nation, 1433. 

recommendations of Executive Council of 
A.F. of L. endorsed by convention, 
1454. 

See also provisions of various agreements. 


Health and Welfare, Department of: 

number of persons receiving old age 
pensions as at July, 1952—provincial 
breakdown, 1165. 


lack of hospital space retards health insur- 
ance program—remarks of Prime 
Minister in Victoria, B:C., 1302. 

extracts from Hansard re establishment of 
special committee on health insur- 
BNP ewe Doo: 

provincial surveys, 1169. 

number of pension and welfare schemes 
in metal mining industry, 48S. 

health imsurance scheme in pulp and 
paper industry, 1256. 

welfare plans discussed at annual meeting 
of C.M.A.. 903. 

extracts from Hansard re, 391, 395. 

resolution adopted at’ convention of C.C. 
of L., 1819; recommendation of Com- 
mittee on Unemployment Insurance, 
1324; establishment of Parliamentary 
Committee on Health Insurance re- 
quested by’ C.C. of L., 404, 561; 
remarks of Prime Minister, 406. 

adoption of national scheme requested by 
R.T.B., 418-19, 561; reply of Minister 
of Trade and Commerce and _ of 
Defence Production, 421. 

establishment of national scheme sought 
by T. and L.C., 1183; legislative 
recommendations, 398, 561; reply of 
Prime Minister, 401. 

Alta.: complete program of health insur- 
ance recommended by Alberta Health 
Survey Committee, 550. 

B.C.: amended regulations under Hospital 
Insurance Act, 1372; recommendations 
of Joint Legislative Committee of 
R.T.B., 580; recommendation of 
Executive Committee of T. and L.C. 
re hospital insurance, 1567, 

Man.: priority of provincial over national 
plan urged by health survey commit- 
tee, 1303. 

N.B.: Dominion-wide plan on contributory 
, basis advocated by Federation of 
Labour, 154. 

N.S.: establishment of provincial health 
insurance plan recommended by Pro- 
vincial Executive Committee (T. and 
Is. Oe 270. 

Ont.: enactment of Ontario Insurance Act 
to provide health services, requested 
by Provincial Federation of T. and 
L:C., 265-66. 

P.E.I.: recommendation of Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 575. 

Que.: recommendation of Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 577. 

Sask.: results of survey of health programs 
and personnel, 470. 

United Kingdom— 

resolution adopted at 84th conference of 


TNULG., 1450. 
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Hirings: 
Canada— 


Health Insurance—Con. 


US A— 


number of workers covered by sickness 
insurance, 1175. 

number of workers covered by health 
security programs negotiated by 
U.A.W., 389. 

financing of health plans discussed at 
meeting of President’s Commission 
on the Health Needs of the Nation, 
1433. 

recommendations of Executive Council of 
A.F. of L. endorsed by convention, 
1454. 

sickness disability benefits increased in 
New York state, 382. 

See also provisions of various agreements. 


Highway Traffic: 


See Highways; Motor Vehicles. 


Highways: 
Canada— 


protection of railway—highway crossings, 
urged by R.T.B., 418. 
Alta.: recommendation of Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 579; amend- 
ments to Act requested by Federation 
Ofelabour (land W.C)ei160; 
Man.: recommendations of Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee of R.1T.B.,) 578: 
N.B.: amendments to Act recommended by 
Joint Committee of R.T.B., 577. 
N.S.: amendments to Highway Traffic Act 
recommended by Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 576. 
Ont.: amendments to Highway Traffic Act 
recommended by Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 577. 
P.E.I.: amendments to Highway Traffic 
Act requested by Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B:, 575. 
Que.: recommendation of Joint Legislative 
‘Committee of RDB. 5/7. 
Sask.: regulations under Vehicles Act issued 
by Highway Traffic Board, 193; re- 
commendations of Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 579. 


Hiring Practices: 


US.A— 


hiring practices in Illinois, 1485. 


Hiring Preference: 
Canada— 


insistence on youth in hiring of women 
creates labour shortages and waste of 
skills—address of Miss Ruth A. Hamil- 
ton, adviser on women’s employment, 
WG 1455: 


Ont.: hiring preference in union shop terms 
of collective agreement reached be- 
tween bush workers and pulp and 
paper makers and timber operators, 
1302. 


hiring and separation rates in Canadian 
industry—March, 1950 to February, 
1952, 1557; March, 1949 to February, 
1951, 692. 


US.A— 


Nevada law prohibits discrimination in 
hiring because of non-membership in 
union, 1556. 


Histadrut: 
Tsrael— 


establishment of production committees 
provided under agreement between 
Histadrut Trade Union Department 
and Manufacturers’ Association, 1029. 


Hoists: 
Man.: regulations under Building Trades 


Protection Act, 789; amended pro- 
visions of Elevator and Hoist Act, 
1225; activities under Elevator and 
Hoist Act—annual report of mechani- 
cal and engineering section, Depart- 
ment of Labour (1949-50), 161. 


Holidays: 


percentage of contracts signed by American 
Newspaper Guild providing 3-week 
vacations, 288. 


Canada— 


legislation providing for celebration of 
Victoria Day on Monday of each 
year, 612, 1197. 
amended regulation under Unemployment 
Insurance Act governing payment of 
benefit with respect to holiday shut- 
downs, 1499. 
resolutions approved and disapproved at 
convention of T, and L.C., 1187, 1188. 
statutory holidays in certain industries— 
clothing, 79. 
food and beverages, 87. 
meat packing, 972. 
metal mining, 485. 
primary iron and steel, 1122. 
primary textiles, 637. 
printing, publishing and allied indus- 
tries, 206. 
pulp and paper, 1255. 
rubber products, 334. 
textiles, 637. 
tobacco and tobacco products, 209. 
urban transportation, 1632. 


Alta.: provisions of minimum wage orders 


governing certain male and female 
employees in Edmonton, Calgary, 
Lethbridge and Medicine Hat, 620. 


B.C.: amendments to Annual Holidays Act 


requested by Executive Committee 
(T. and L.C.), 574; recommendations 
of conciliation board established in 
dispute between Nelson and District 
Mine and Mill Workers’ Union Local 
801, and Base Metals Mining Corpora- 
tion, Limited, 1563; Shops Regula- 


INDEX 


Holidays—Con. 

B.C.—Con. 
tion and Weekly Holiday Act—new 
schedule under Act re automobile 
garages, serviée or repair shops, and 
gasoline service stations, in town of 
Golden, 1612, exemption of hair- 
dressing establishments in New West- 
minster from provisions of, 315. 

new regulations under Minimum 
Wage Act, 1235; amendment to Hours 
of Work Act re inclusion of Remem- 
brance Day as_ general holiday, 
requested by Federation of Labour 
Cieand. L-Gaesl dS 

resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
1441. 
activities of Labour Relations Board 
during 1951, 1342; declaration of June 
24 as national holiday for French- 
Canadians recommended by C.C.C.L., 
15% 

provisions of Minimum Wage Act 
re public holidays, 469; recommen- 
dation of Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of L.), 159. 
Denmark— 

terms of labour agreement negotiated 

between Danish Federation of Trade 


Man.: 


N.B.: 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


Unions and Danish National Em- 
ployers’ Association, 600. 
Finland— 
vacations for women and young workers, 
1168. 
France— 


provisions of national collective agreement 
covering full-time domestic workers, 
36 


See also Vacations With Pay. 


Home Work: 


Ont. — 
annual report of Factory Inspection 
Branch, Department of Labour (1950), 
26. 

Que.: recommendation of Provincial Feder- 
atiow of Labour re industrial home- 
work, 156. 

Hosiery: 
Canada— 
wage rates, 634. 
USA — 
wage cuts in hosiery manufacturing 


industry, 259. 


Hospital Insurance: 
B.C.— 
amended regulations under Hospital In- 
surance Act, 66, 784, 947, 1372, 1612; 
recommendation of Executive Com- 
mittee of T. and L.C., 1567. 
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Hospital Insurance—Con. 


Ont.: exemption of hospital insurance pre- 
miums from income tax, requested by 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
266. 

Sask.: amendment to Saskachewan Hos- 
pitalization Act, 936. 

Hospitals: 

Canada— 


preliminary analysis of government ex- 
penditure during year ending March 
31, 1952; 1555. 

statistics, 895. 


hospitals not justified in paying low 
wages, 612. 

welfare plans discussed at meeting of 
C.M.A., 903. 


extracts from Hansard re Speech from 

the Throne, 1565. 

B.C.: recommendations of Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 580. 

Man.: recommendation of C.C. of L. unions, 

159. 

Dominion-wide plan on contributory 

basis advocated by Federation of 

Labour, 154. 

provisions of Hospitalization Act re 

payment for hospital services, 67, re 

levy and collection of hospitalization 


ND 


Sask.: 


tax, 1373; amendments to Hospital 
Act requested by Executive Com- 
mittee (T. and L.C.), 574. 
Hotels and Restaurants: 
Canada— 
termination dates of collective agreements, 
444, 
B.C.: review of article on The Right to 


Picket in British Columbia—study of 
issues raised in Aristocratic Restaur- 
ants case, 1389. 

revision of minimum wage order 
covering women workers in hotels and 
restaurants, 1613. 
See also Legal Decisions. 


N.BE 


Hours of Work: 

resolution adopted at third session of 
Chemical Industries Committee of 
el Oe 5.0: 

32-hour work week sought by union in 
resolutions adopted at annual con- 
vention of International Woodworkers 
of America, 288. 


Canada— 

inclusion of anti-discrimination clause in 
all government contracts, under Fair 
Wages and Hours of Work Act, 1611. 

normal work week in 29 cities, as of 
October, 1951, 1191. 

normal work week (including five-day 
week) of plant and office employees in 
six major industries as of October, 
1951811307; 
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Hours of Work—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


Alias 


Bice 


Man.: 


normal work week in manufacturing as 
of October 1, 1951, 708-22—plant em- 
ployees, 708; office employee, 712. 

extracts from Hansard re Civil Service 
5-day week, 859. 

general application of five-day week sought 
by National Unemployment Insurance 
Commission Employees’ Association, 
1427. 

32-hour work week sought by union in 
resolutions adopted at annual con- 
vention of International Woodworkers 
of America, 288. 


resolutions adopted at convention of 


G.© Oils: 21337; 
national hours of work act requested by 
C.C.. of L. 18273 other resolutions 


adopted, 1327. 
T. and L.C. requests 40-hour, 5-day week 
for government employees, 400, 562. 
normal work week in certain imdustries— 
clothing, 79. 
food and beverages, 85. 
meat packing, 968. 
metal mining, 484. 
primary iron and steel industry, 1122. 
primary textiles, 635. 
printing, publishing and allied industries, 
204. 
pulp and paper, 1254. 
rubber products, 333, 336. 
textiles, 635. 
tobacco and tobacco products, 207. 
urban transportation, 1632. 


amendments to Early Closing Act, 
1089; amendments to Labour Act 
requested by Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), 159, 160; Labour Act— 
Hours of Work and Minimum Wage 
Order No. 18 (pipe line construction), 
1102; Hours of Work Order No. 21 
(split shifts of employees in summer 
resorts and provincial and national 
parks), 620; Hours of Work Order 
No. 22 (outdoor advertising industry), 
787, 1102. 

mew schedule under Shops Regulation 
and Weekly Holiday Act re automo- 
bile garages, service or repair shops, 
and gasoline service stations, in town 
of Golden, 1612; Hours of Work Act— 


regulation governing employees in 
mercantile industry, 191; regulation 
37 (Christmas tree industry), 191; 


exemptions, 1494. 

1952-53 schedule of rates of wages and 
maximum hours of work for certain 
public and private construction work, 
prescribed by Fair Wage Board, 947; 
administration of Hours of Work Act 
by Labour Board—annual report of 
Department of Labour (1949-50), 161; 
new regulations under Minimum Wage 
Act, 1235; Bill to amend Hours and 
Conditions of Work Act, not passed, 
1227; amendment to Hours of Work 


Hours of Work—Con. 
Man—Con. 


NeBx 


Nid: 


Noo 


Omnis 


Act re inclusion of Remembrance Day 
as general holiday, requested by 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
158. 

formulation of industrial standards 
schedule for electrical trade in Monc- 
ton area, 1570. 

Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
presents brief to provincial Minimum 
Wage Board—recommendations con- 
cerning minimum wages and maximum 
work week, 255. 

amended provisions of Industrial 
Standards Act, 1367; legislative pro- 
posals of Provincial Executive Com- 
mittee (T. and L.C.), 279. 

Hours of Work and Vacations with 
Pay Act—exemptions, 620, admunis- 
tration in 1950, 27; annual report of 
Factory Inspection Branch (1950), 
Department of Labour, 25; 40-hour 
week sought by Federation of Labour 
(GG of? Ly), - 2665 “by “Provincial 
Federation of T. and L.C., 266. 


: reduced work week sought by Cana- 


dian Brotherhood of Civic Employees 
(firemen), 385. 


- new revision of Orders under Hours 


of Work Act, 465-468; amendment to 
Hours of Work Act, 934; provisions 
of Minimum Wage Act, 469; regula- 
tions under Hours of Work Act 
governing all persons employed by 
City of Regina in connection with 
public transportation system, 904; 
regulations under Vehicles Act issued 
by Highway Traffic Board, 193; 
annual report of Department of 
Labour (1950), 29; 40-hour week 
requested by Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.), 159; recommendations of 
Executive Committee (T. and L.C.), 
574, 


United Kingdom— 
hours and earnings in industry (1938- 


1951), 1034. 


annual report of Chief Inspector of Fac- 


tories (1950), 1070. 


report (Command Paper 8378) on abolition 


of night baking, 18. 


Denmark— 


terms of 


labour agreement negotiated 
between Danish Federation of Trade 
Unions and Danish National Em- 
ployers’ Association, 600. 


Finland— 
47-hour work week for women and young 


workers, 1168. 
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Hours of Work—Con. 
ts AS 


few collective bargaining agreements con- 
tain guarantees of employment or 
wages, 851. 

35-hour week for brewery workers 
approved by W.S.B., 1176. 

40-hour week for merchant seamen, 131. 

assured annual wage gained by C.1.O. 
union (United Packinghouse Workers), 
259. 

average hourly €arnings for production 
workers in manufacturing industries 
at all-time high in 1951, 549. 

amendments to Wage-Hour Act recom- 
mended by C.JI.O. Committee on 
Economic Policy, 264. 

32-hour work week sought by union in 
resolutions adopted at annual conven- 
tion of International Woodworkers 
of America, 288. 

36-hour work week recommended by Oil 
Workers’ International Union, 1306. 

35-hour week to ease unemployment in 
textile industry recommended at con- 
vention of Textile Workers’ Union, 
697. 


Household Employment: 


France— 

decline in employment of women as 
domestics, 1570. 

US.A— 

drift from household employment to 


better-paid and better regulated occu- 
pations revealed in survey of house- 
hold employment, 1568. 

See also Domestic Workers. 


Housing: 
Canada— 

statistics, 544, 580, 694, 846, 1427. 

residential construction as at June 30 
(1951 and 1952), 1302. 

decrease in number of housing comple- 
tions in 1951—summary of report 
issued by Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, 254. 

reasons for downward trend in housing, 
846. 

ceiling on loans to builders for rental 
housing, raised, 1556. 

Housing in Canada—quarterly report of 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration, 689. 

housing rated No. 1 social problem by 
Canadian Welfare Council, 694. 

extracts from Hansard re, 392, 705. 

legislative recommendations of C.C.C.L., 
410, 561; resolutions adopted at con- 
vention, 1336. 

legislative recommendations of C.C. of L., 
404, 561; debate on resolution intro- 
duced at convention, 1317. 

legislative recommendation of R.T.B., 417, 
561. 
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Housing—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


legislative recommendations of T. and 
L.C., 398, 561; reply of Prime Minis- 
ter, 401. 
resolution adopted at 67th annual conven- 
tion, 1183. 
Alta.: provisions of Housing Act, 1091. 
Man.: recommendation of C.C. of L. unions, 


159; establishment of low-cost pro- 
vincial scheme advocated by Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 158-59. 


amended provisions of Rent Res- 
trictions Act (1943), 1485. 


provisions of Elderly Persons Housing 
Aid Act, 1094, of Junior Farmer 
Establishment Act, 1094, of Rural 
Housing Assistance Act, 1094; amend- 
ment to Planning Act, 1094; recom- 
mendation of Provincial Federation of 
and ie. 200; 
amended provisions of Act, 457; legis- 
lative proposals of C.C.C.L., 156. 

recommendations of Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee of R.T.B., 579. 
United Kingdom— 

housing statistics (1951 and 1952), 1302. 
USA— 

situation in 1951, 254. 

implications of rent control, 1057, 1058. 

co-operative housing project in New York 

financed by I.L.G.W.U., 697. 

housing program proposed by A.F. of L., 
1453; urges investigation of housing 
situation, 545. 


Nfid.: 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


Howe, Rt. Hon. C. D., Minister of Trade and 
Commerce and of Defence Produc- 
tion: 


reply to legislative proposals of C.C.C.L., 
413 RL .B Ais: 


Human Relations: 
See Industrial Relations. 


Human Rights: 
legislative developments in Canada in 
field of human rights; description of 
federal and provincial acts—summary 


of 1951 report for United Nations 
Yearbook on Human Rights, pre- 
pared by Federal Department of 


Labour, 896. 


Humphrey, Senator Hubert H.: 
questionnaires on legislation dealing with 
communist-dominated unions, 136. 


Hunting Licences: 
See Licences. 


Hydro Electric: 
See Ontario Hydro Electric Commission. 
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Hygiene: . 
See Industrial Hygiene. 


IlIness: 
US A— 
survey studying effects on industry of 
prolonged illness of employed per- 
sOnswaLO(t. 


Immigration: 
See Migration and Settlement. 


Imports: 
Canada— 

fibre and textile, iron and its products, 
imports in February, 1952, 544. 

extracts from Hansard re—value of im- 
ported textiles, 858; dumping of 
refrigerators, 139, 141; dumping of 
textiles, 140; placing of orders abroad 
for army clothing, 141. 

recommendations of T. and L.C., CC. 
Crea andeG. C.Ciuleeoul: 


Incentive Bonus Plans: 
Canada— 
production or incentive bonus plans in 
manufacturing, October, 1951, 1446. 


Incentive Schemes: 


United Kingdom— 
survey of merit-rating incentive schemes, 


increase in proportion of wage-earners paid 

by results, 851. 
US.A— 

wage incentive plan approved by steel- 
workers, 15. 

productivity pay boosts 
industry, 851. 

See also Payment by Results. 


opposed by 


Income: 


Canada— 
national income in 1951, 571. 
extracts from Hansard re national income, 
DEN 
labour income in 1951, 11. 
23 per cent of income spent on food in 
1951, 1169. 


US.A— 
results of wage survey, 856. 


Income Tax: 


Canada— 

old age security tax on personal income to 
finance pension plan (Old Age Secur- 
liy” Act)® 1193. 

extracts from Hansard re Income Tax 
Act, 860; re deduction of expenses 
for income tax purposes, 698. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 411, 560, 
1337-38. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 1820-21. 


Income Tax—Con. 


Canada—Con. 
legislative recommendations of R.T.B., 
417, 560; reply of Minister of Trade 
and Commerce and of Defence Pro- 
duction, 420; other recommendations, 


560. 
legislative recommendations of T. and 
L.C., 399, 559. 


Man.: increase in basic exemptions requested 
by Federation of Labour (T. and 


D.C); +158: 


deduction of unemployment insur- 
ance contributions for income tax 
purposes, requested by Federation of 
Labour, 1199. 


exemption of hospital insurance pre- 
miums from income tax, requested 
by Federation of Labour (C.C. of 
L.), 266. 


Australia: reduction, 1169. 


US.A.: New York state may offer tax 
relief to working mothers, 321. 


Nfld.: 


Ont.: 


Index of Wage Rates: 
See Wages. 


India: 


Canada’s economic aid to India under 
Colombo Plan during 1951-52, 890. 
Contributory Provident Fund—social 
security scheme established under 
Employees’ Provident Fund Act, 19, 
1563. 

sickness, maternity and injury benefits for 
industrial workers provided in new 
legislation, 390. 

number of registered unions (with mem- 
bership), in 1949-50, 1174. 

first meeting of reconstituted Labour 
Advisory Board, 1436. 

labour’s progress in four years of inde- 
pendence outlined in booklet Square 
Deal for Labour, 280. 


Indians: 


provisions of Indian Act summarized in 
1951 Report for United Nations Year- 
book on Human Rights, prepared by 
Federal Department of Labour, 897. 


Canada— 
full citizenship for all Indians recom- 
mended by T. and L.C., 1189. 


Alta.: amendment to regulations re pay- 
ment of supplementary allowances 
(old age and blind pensions) to 
Indians, 1234. 


amendment. to Manitoba Election 
Act, 1226. 


Man.: 


Indigent Persons: 
P.E.J— 
enactment of Act providing assistance for 
unemployable indigent persons and 
dependants, 895. 


INDEX 


Industrial and Commercial Establishments: 
Que.— 
inspection of industrial and commercial 
establishments during year ending 
March 31, 1951, 1344. 


Industrial Committees: 


development and progress under I.L.O., 
435. 


See also International Labour Organiza- 
tion. 


Industrial Development: 


Alta— 
provisions of Industrial Development Act, 


Industrial Disputes: 


recommendations in board reports sub- 
mitted by conciliators appointed to 
deal with dispute between various 
national and international railways 
and employees, 1554. 

Canada— 

Lakehead Grain Elevator dispute settled 
by Deputy Minister of Labour— 
terms of agreement reached between 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees and 15 eleva- 
tor companies, 1190A. 

arbitration provisions in collective agree- 
ments of manufacturing industry, 289. 

“open books to union if pleading inability 
to pay’—recommendations of chair- 
man of conciliation board in dispute 
between Company and U.S.W.A., 846. 

resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C. re newspaper statements, 
1189. 


B.C.: recommendations of conciliation board 
established in dispute between Nelson 
and District Mine and Mill Workers’ 
Union Local 901, and Base Metals 
Mining Corporation, Limited, 1563; 
report of Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Inquiry Board appointed 
to inquire into and investigate B.C. 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 563; 
Executive Committee of T. and L.C. 
oppose any amendments to Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, con- 
cerning firefighters and _ policemen, 
1568. 


Nfld.: annual report of Department of 
Labour (1951), 431. 


N\S.: activities of Labour Relations Board 
under Trade Union Act for 16-month 
period ending March 31, 1951, 1444. 

Ont.: principle of compulsory arbitration 
rejected by Ontario legislature, 382; 
activities of Conciliation Branch, 
Department of Labour in 1950, 27; 
recommendations of Federation of 
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Industrial Disputes—Con. 
Que.: industrial situation in Quebec in 


1951—report of Minister of Labour, 
130; administration of Public Ser- 
vices Employees Disputes Act— 
annual report of Department of 
Labour for year ending March 81, 
1951, 13843; recommendations of Que- 
bec Professional Association of Indus- 
trialists, 129; neutral intervention in 
industrial disputes—address before 4th 
annual conference of McGill Indus- 
trial Relations Centre, 736; “ability” 
not “will to co-operate’—ruling of 
arbitration board considering dispute 
between Building Products Limited 
and L’Union Canadienne de Mate- 
riaux de Construction, Local 2, 688; 
amendments to Trade Disputes Act 
recommended by C.C.C.L., 157. 


Sask.: activities of Labour Relations Board 


in 1950—annual report of Department 
of Labour, 28-29; compulsory arbi- 
tration of labour disputes opposed by 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
159. 


United Kingdom— 


annual report of National Coal Board, 
1036. 


France— 


provisions of national collective agree- 
ment covering full-time domestic 
workers, 36. 

work stoppages during May (1952), 982. 

fewer work stoppages during 1951, 133. 

agreement ends 3-year old dispute for 
nation’s railwaymen, 693. 

proposed legislation provides authority 
for seizure of key industries vital to 
national security, 693. 

recommendations re Wage Stabilization 
Board, 694. 

report of fact-finding panel appointed to 
investigate dispute between  long- 
shoremen and shipping companies, 
Port of New York, 262. 

establishment of Joint Fact-Finding Board, 
AF. of L—C1.0., to study and 
eliminate jurisdictional disputes, 300. 

plan prepared by U.G.C. and C.W. provided 
for investigation of disputes by inter- 
national union before local may strike, 
696. 

union (United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, C.I.0.) charged for violation 
of contract, 261. 

Arizona law disallows picketing, 1556. 

See also Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act; Strikes and 
Lockouts. 


Industrial Establishments: 


Que.— 
amendment to Act requested by C.C.C.L., 
15% 
India— = 


establishment of compulsory provi- 
dent funds for employees in industrial 
establishments, 19. 
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Industrial Home Work: Industrial Relations—Con. 


See Home Work. Canada—Con. 


Industrial Hygiene: 
Hygiene in Shops and Offices—1.L.0. report 
on healthful working conditions, 748. 
Que.: annual report of Division of Indus- 
trial Hygiene, 306. 


Industrial Injuries Insurance: 
United Kingdom— 
number of workers insured under National 
Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act in 
1949, 263. 


Industrial Peace: 


US A— 
Causes of Industrial Peace under Collec- 


‘Industrial relations more  orderly”— 
extracts from address by Director of 
Industrial Relations, Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour before 35th session of 
International Labour Conference, 1217. 

steelworkers defeated in vote at Trail, B.C. 
—I.U.M.MS.W. chosen as bargaining 
agent for Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company, Trail, B:C., 687. 

film preview service of Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour commended in Indus- 
trial Relations bulletin of Laval 
University, 1480. 

report on industrial recreation issued by 
University of Western Ontario, 547. 

proposed amendments to Labour Rela- 
tions Acts rejected by T. and L.C., 
1188. 


tive Bargaining—study of steel plant Alta.: appointment of Harry Boyse as 


having satisfactory labour-manage- 
ment relations, issued by National 


member of Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions, 687. 


Planning Association, 32. B.C.: report of Industrial Conciliation and 


Industrial Pensions: 
See Pensions. 


Industrial Recreation: 
See Recreation. 


Industrial Relations: 

recommendations of I.L.0. Metal Trades 
Industrial Committee at fourth ses- 
sion, 1347. 

Canada— 

certification and other proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
39, 110285, 437, e589 753,001 2251074. 
1207; 1350, 1465, 1583. 

conciliation and other proceedings before 
the Minister of Labour, 41, 171, 286, 
A439, S00 sn (00,0 914% 1076291207, 41852. 


Arbitration Iinquiry Board appointed 
to inquire into and investigate Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act, 563; 
employer’s application to quash cer- 
tification order of Labour Relations 
Board, dismissed by Supreme Court 
of British Columbia, 13869; Supreme 
Court upholds decertification of union 
by Labour Relations Board for refusal 
to work overtime, 187; steelworkers 
defeated in vote at Trail, BC— 
I.U.M.M.S.W. chosen as_ bargaining 
agent for Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company, Trail, B.C., 687; 
appointment of Tom Dunlop to Labour 
Relations Board, 1558; amendments 
to Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act recommended by Executive 
Committee of T. and L.C., 1567; 
recommendation of Committee re 
Labour Relations Board, 1567. 


1467, 1584. Man.: activities under Labour Relations 


Teamwork in Industry—monthly reports 
on activities of L.M.P.C.’s, 38, 151, 
284, 436, 588, 752, 911, 1073, 1206, 
1349, 1464, 1582. 

amendment to Rules of Procedure of 
Canada Labour Relations Board, 690. 

appointment of Allan C. Ross, as em- 
ployer representative to Canada 
Labour Relations Board, 1557. 


grievance procedures in collective bargain- NB 


ing agreements of the manufacturing 
industry, 601. 

declaration of policy of Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 134. 

proceedings of annual meeting of C.M.A., 
900. 


C.N.R. adopts new pension plan for em- 


Act—annual report of Department of 
Labour (1949-50), 161; Bull to amend 
Labour Relations Act, not passed, 
1227; Court of King’s Bench upholds 
Labour Board’s refusal to certify 
leather worker’s union for unit of 
laundry workers, 462; amendments to 
Labour Relations Act recommended 
by C.C. of L. umions, 159, by Federa- 
tiom of Labour (T. and L.C.), 158. 

: legislation enacted in 1952, 894; 
amendments to Labour Relations Act, 
1603; proposed amendment to Labour 
Relations Act, ‘1557; resolutions 
adopted at convention of Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.) re national 
and provincial Labour Relations Acts 
and Boards, 1440. 


ployees, 339. Nfld.: regulations under Labour Relations 


review of legal immunities of trade unions 
urged by J. A. Cameron, Professor of 
Industrial Relations, Queen’s Univer- 
sity, 1303. 


Act, 620; annual report of Depart- 
ment of Labour (1951), 481; amend- 
ments to Labour Relations Act re- 
quested by Federation of Labour, 1199. 
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NS.: 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


decision of Labour Relations Board 
re communism in union groups, 
approved by Halifax union, 260; oppo- 
sition to decision of Labour Relations 
Board re certification of Communist- 
led unions, 547; activities of Labour 
Relations Board under Trade Union 
Act for 16-month period ending 
March 31, 1951, 1444; amendments to 
Labour Relations Act requested by 
Provincial Executive Committee (T. 
and L.C.), 279. 

activities of Labour Relations Board 
during 1950-52, 27, 1169; activities of 
Conciliation Branch, Department of 
Labour, im 1950, 27; membership of 
Labour Relations Board, 258; memor- 
andum of strike settlement held not 
to be collective agreement, by Labour 
Relations Board, 746; Federation of 
Labour raising fund to finance appeal 
by Toronto Newspaper Guild against 
Gale decision, 691; civil action against 
Labour Relations Board in certifica- 
tion case held to be abuse of court 
process, 63; High Court decision to 
stay bus firm’s action against Labour 
Relations Board affirmed by Court of 
Appeal, 1230; U.M.W.A. barred from 
Hydro project by Labour Relations 
Board, 1499; appoinitment of E. Norris 
Davis, as chairman of Labour Rela- 
tions Board, 848; report on industrial 
recreation issued by University of 
Western Ontario, 547; amendment to 
Labour Relations Act recommended at 
convention of Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.), 265, other recommenda- 
tions, 572; amendments to Labour 
Relations Act requested at conven- 
tion of Provincial Federation of the 
ee and Ls.G., 265, 


amended regulations under Labour 
Relations Act, 621; conciliation activi- 
ties in 1951, 130; activities of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Service— 
annual report of Department of 
Labour for year ending March 31, 
1951, 1343; ‘activities of Labour Rela- 
tions Board during 1951, 1342; num- 
ber of workers covered by collective 
agreements as at September 30, 1952, 
as reported by Labour Relations 
Board, 1598; Superior Court. . . finds 
invalid a certification order issued by 
Labour Relations Board to oil work- 
ers’ union, 1609; Court of King’s 
Benich finds Labour Relations Board 
did not exceed its jurisdiction in 
decertifying union, 301; 7th annual 
convention om industrial relations at 
Laval University, 723. “Industrial 
Relations in an Expanding Economy” 
—theme of 4th annual conference of 
McGill Industrial Relations Centre, 
730; recommendations of Quebec Pro- 
fessional Association of Industrialists, 
129; amendments to Labour Relations 
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Act recommended by Provincial Fed- 
eration of Labour, 154; amendments 
to Labour Relations Act requested by 
jek. Ol CR Aby i aR sre 
Sask.: annual report of Department of 
Labour (1950), 28. 
Denmark— 
terms of labour agreement negotiated 
hetweem Danish Federation of Trade 
Unions and Danish National 
Employers’ Association, 600. 
United Kingdom— 
summary of report of Human Relations 
in Industry Conference, 1436. 


USA— 

union’s petition to merge collective bar- 
gaining rights with 1 employer in 60 
cities into 1 consolidated unit, 
rejected by N.L.R.B., 1564. 

principle of N.L.R.B. upheld in decision 
of Court of Appeals om bargaining 
outside ‘contract, 944. 

Causes of Industrial Peace under Collec- 
tive Bargaining—study of steel plant 
having satisfactory labour-management 
relations, issued by National Planning 
Association, 32. 

repeal of Taft-Hartley Act urged by 
AW! fof L.; 1452, 1454. 

proposed legislation provides authority for 
seizure of key industries vital to 
national security, 693. 

proposals to eliminate communist domina- 
tion of certain wunions—hearings of 
Senate subcommittee on labour and 
labour-management relations under 
chairmanship of Senator Hubert 
Humphrey, ‘581. 

“Post-Retirement Utilization of Man- 
power”; manpower mobility—research 
projects of University of Minnesota’s 
Industrial Relations Centre, 387. 

establishment of Institute of International 
Industrial and Labour Relations by 
Cornell University, 19. 


Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act: 


certification and other proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
39, 170, 285, 437, 589, 753, 912, 1074, 
1207, 1850, 1465, ~1583. 

conciliation and other proceedings before 
the Minister of Labour, 41, 171, 286, 
439, 590, 755, 914, 1076, 1207, 1352, 1467, 
1584. 

amendment to Rules of Procedure, 946. 


Bill to amend Act re check-off of union 
dues, not passed, 1195, 1197. 

extracts from Hansard re amendment to 
Act (voluntary revocable check-off), 
554, 700. 

resolution adopted at convention of 
CC ornli: Paszs: 
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Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act—Con. 

amendment to Section 13 of Act requested 
by R.TB., 418; reply of Minister of 
Labour, 421. 

amendments to Act requested by T. and 
L.C., 399, 562. 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND DisputTES INVESTIGATION Act: 


_ Abitibi Coach Lines and Transportation 
(Company, Limited, Val d’Or, Que., and 
employees, 41, 287. 

Aero Caterers, Limited, Montreal Airport, 
Dorval, P.Q., and employees, 171. 
Alberta Wheat Pool, Vancouver, and 
employees, 439, 756, 915, 1077. 

Allied Aviation Service Company of New- 
foundland Limited, Gander, and 
employees, 40, 437, 755. 

Allied Aviation Service Company, Gander 
and Stephenville, Nfld., Goose Bay, 
Labrador, Sydney and Moncton, and 
employees, 40, 487, 755. 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk 
River Project, Chalk River, and 
employees, 912, 913, 1074, 1075. 

Badwater Towing Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 41, 1207, 1350. 

B.C. Coast Steamship Service (C.P.R.), and 
employees, 40, 286, 487, 438, 753, 755, 
756, 912, 1209, 1212, 1214, 1584. 

B.C. Coast and B.C. Lakes Barge and Ferry 
Service (C.N.R.) and employees, 755. 

B.C. Lake and River Service (C.P.R.), and 
employees, 755, 756. 

British Columbia Packers, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 755, 914. 
British ‘Columbia Steamship Company, Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, and employees, 912, 

1074. 

British Columbia Telephone Company, Lim- 
ited, and employees, 914, 1077, 1208, 
1353. 

British Overseas Airways Corporation, Gan- 
der, Nfld., and employees, 40, 285. 

Brown and Ryan, Limited Sorel, and 
employees, 438: 

Burrard Inlet Tunnel and Bridge Company, 
Vancouver, and employees, 589, 753. 
1465, 1583. 

Canada Malting Company, Limited, Port 
Arthur, and employees, 1207, 1351. 

Canada Steamship Lines Limited, Sorel, and 
employees, 590-91, 754, 1076, 1077. 

Canadian Broadcasting ‘Corporation, and 
employees, 438, 589, 912, 1351, 1588. 

Canadian National Railways (Atlantic 
Region), and employees (extra gang 
timekeepers), 754, 1207. 

Canadian National Railways and employees 
at Jasper Park Lodge, Jasper; The 
Bessborough, Saskatoon; The Prince 
Edward, Brandon; The Fort Garry, 
Winnipeg; The Prince Arthur, Port 
Arthur; The Charlottetown, Charlotte- 
town, 591, 1209. 
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Canadian National Railways, and employees 
(maintenance of way, extra gang 
labourers), 39. 

Canadian National Railways, Moncton, and 
employees (clerks and machine oper- 
ators), 1583. 

Canadian National Railways (Newfoundland 
Steamship Service), and employees, 
439, 755. 

Canadian National Railways, and employees 
(first, second and third mates on ves- 
sels in Newfoundland Steamship Ser- 
vice), 40. 

Canadian National Railways, Ottawa, and 
employees (at Chateau Laurier), 41, 
286-87, 591, 592, 1208-9. 

Canadian National Railways, and employees 
(Canadian Association of Railway 
Blacksmiths and Helpers), 286. 

Canadian National Railways, Saint John, 
N B., and employees (freight checkers), 
754, 912. 

Canadian National Railways and employees 
(yardmasters and assistant yardmas- 
ters on all lines in Canada except 
former Government Railways south 
of St. Lawrence River; conductors, 
baggagemen, brakemen and yardmen, 
Atlantic and Central Regions; bag- 
gagemen, flagmen ‘and _ brakemen, 
Western Region; yardmen, Western 
Region; freight handlers handling UCL 
freight om passenger trains), 915. 


Canadian National Railways, Port Arthur, 


and employees (unloading ore), 914, 
1465. 

Canadian National Railways, and employees 
(Canadian Merchant Service Guild— 
deck officers on m/v Abegweit, Cape 
Tormentine, N:B.— Port Borden, 
PEJ. Ferry Service), 914, 1076, 1588. 

Canadian National Railways, Montreal, and 
employees (im offices of General 
Freight Claim Agent and _ District 
Freight Claim Agent), 914, +1074. 

Canadian National Railways (B:C. Coast 
and B.C. Lakes Barge and Ferry Ser- 
vice) and employees (Canadian Mer- 
chant Service Guild, Inc.), 755. 

Canadian National Railways (Port Mann 
Barge and Ferry Service), and 
employees (Canadian Merchant Ser- 
vice Guild, Inc.), 756, 1209, 1215. 

Canadian National Railways, Cape Tormen- 
tine—Port Borden Ferry Service, and 
employees (marine electrical engi- 
neers of m/v Abegweit and ss. Prince 
Edward Island), 1466-67. 

Canadian National Railways, Cape Tormen- 
tine—Port Borden Ferry Service, and 
employees (chief engineers and junior 
chief engineers of m/v Abegweit and 
ss. Prince Edward Island), 1467. 
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Canadian National Railways, Cape Tormen- 
tine—Port Borden Ferry Service, and 
employees (National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada _ Inc., 
chief electrical engineers on m/v 
Abegweit and ss. Prince Edward 
Island), 1467. 

Canadian National Railways, Cape Tormen- 
tine-Port Bordem Ferry Service, and 
employees (National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada Inc., 
marine engineers of m/v Abegweit 
and ss. Prince Edward Island), 1466. 

Canadian National Railways (Okanagan 
Lake Barge and Ferry Service) and 
employees (‘Canadian Merchant Ser- 
vice Guild, Inc.), 756. 

Canadian National Railways (Port Mann 
Barge and (Ferry Service), and 
employees (National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc), 
755, 756, 1209, 1213. 

Canadian National Railways (Okanagan 
Lake Barge and Ferry Service), and 
employees (National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada Inc.), 
755, 756, 1209, 1213. 

Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, 
Central and Western Regions), and 
employees (Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen), 1207, 
1352. 

Canadian National Railways (Western 
Region), Transcona, Man., Fort Rouge, 
Man. Port Arthur, Ont:; “Fort -Wil- 
ham, Ont., Saskatoon, Sask., Edmon- 
ton, Alta., and Port Mann, B.C., and 
employees (blacksmiths, blackmiths’ 


helpers, and blacksmiths’ appren- 
tices), 40. 
Canadian National Railways; Canadian 


Pacific Railway Company; Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Com- 
pany; and Ontario Northland Rail- 
way, and employees, 1207, 1352. 

Canadian National Steamships, and employ- 
ees, 755, 756, 1209, 1212, 1214. 

Canadian National Transportation Limited, 
McKenzie Coach Lines, Moncton, and 
employees, 1465, 1583. 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Cor- 
poration, Montreal, and employees, 
1076, 1350, 1584, 1585. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines (Repairs) Lim- 
ited, ‘Calgary and employees, 40, 286, 
437, 754, 912. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, Van- 
couver, ‘and employees, 286, 437, 754, 

» 755, 1350. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
employees (conductors, baggagemen, 
trainmen, yardmen, and switchtenders, 
Prairie and Pacific Regions; similar 
classifications, Eastern Region; and 
yardmasters on all lines), 755, 914. 
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Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
employees (dining, cafe and buffet 
car) t1077. Leno. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
employees (maintenance of way, extra 
gang labourers), 39. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
employees (signal gang, Eastern, 
Prairie and Pacific Regions), 438, 753, 
1074... 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Van- 
couver, and employees (ticket clerks, 
Vancouver Hotel), 589, 753. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Mon- 


treal, and employees (ticket office, 
Windsor Station), 1467. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Van- 
couver, and employees (ticket clerks 
at Depot Ticket Office, Vancouver), 
438, 753. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service), and employ- 
ees (Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc.), 40, 286, 437, 438, 753, 755, 
756, 912, 1209; 1212, 1213, 1214, 1215, 
1584. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Eastern, 


Prairie and Pacific Regions), and 
employees (Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen), 1207, 
1352-53. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Prairie 


and Pacific Regions), and employees 
(road train conductors), 1351. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company; Cana- 
dian National Railways; Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Com- 
pany; and Ontario Northland Rail- 
way, and employees, 1207, 1352. 

Canadian Press and employee (Forbes 
Rhude), and American Newspaper 
Guild, 589, 753. 


Canadian Tugboat Company Limited, 
Fraser Mulls, B.C., and employees, 
1465, 1583. 


Chateau Laurier Hotel (C.N.R.), Ottawa, 
and employees, 41. 

Clarke Steamship Company, Limited, Pointe 
au Pic, P.Q., and employees, 286 437. 

Colonial Coach Lines Limited, Montreal, 
590, 915, 1077, 1467, 1468. 

Colonial Steamships, Limited, Port Colborne, 
and employees, 1583. 

Davidson Marine Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees, 754, 1076, 1350. 

Dominion Atlantic Railway Company, and 
employees (maintenance of way, extra 
gang labourers), 39. 

Eastern ‘Canada Stevedores Limited, Sorel, 
and employees (longshoremen), 590- 
91, 1077. 

Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944) Lim- 
ited, Port Hope, and employees, 286, 
439, 591, 915; 1077. 

Empire Stevedoring Company, Limited, 
Sorel, and employees, 590, 1077. 
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Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway Company, 
and employees, 39. 

Federal Grain Company Limited, Winnipeg, 
and employees, 286, 489, 591, 1353. 

Frenchy’s Transport Limited, Yellowknife, 
N.W.T., and employees, 754, 1850. 

Gatineau Bus Company Limited, Hull, and 
employees, 1584, 1585. 

General Sea Transportation Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 40. 

Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., and employees, 
590, 755. 

Grand Trunk Pacific Development Company, 
Limited, Prince Rupert, and employ- 
ees, 914, 1077. 

Gulf and Lake Navigation Company Lim- 
ited, Montreal, and employees, 1467. 

Gulf Lines Limited, Vancouver, and 

employees, 1076, 1350. 

Sound lines, Vancouver, and 

employees, 1466. 

Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company, 
Limited, Flin Flon, and employees, 
589, 753. 

Kerr Gifford and Company, Inc., Vancouver, 
and employees, 40, 171, 285, 438, 439, 
756, 915, 1077. 

Keystone Transports, Limited, and employ- 
ees, 1352, 1467, 1585. 

King-come Navigation Company, Vancou- 
ver, and employees, 1465, 1583. 

Lake of the Woods Milling Company, Lim- 
ited, Medicine Hat, and employees, 
914, 1075-76, 1350. 

Lakehead Terminal Elevator Association 
(representing elevator companies at 
Fort William and Port Arthur), and 
employees, 590, 756, 915, 1208, 1209, 
1467-68. 

Lakes and St. Lawrence Navigation Com- 
pany Limited, Montreal, and employ- 
ees, 1207. 

Loiselle Transport, Limited, Dawson Creek, 
B.C., and employees, 40, 590. 

Manitoba Pool Elevators Limited, Port 
Arthur, and employees, 171, 487. 

Maple Leaf Milling Company Limited, 
Medicine Hat, and employees, 914, 
1075-76, 1350. 

Marine Express Lines Limited, Vancouver, 
and employees, 1076, 1207, 1350, 1465, 
1467. 

Maritime Central Airways Limited, Char- 
lottetown, and employees, 1076, 1351, 
1465. 

Marpole Towing Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 1465, 1583. 

McCabe Grain Company, Limited, St. Boni- 
face, and employees, 40, 286, 591, 756, 
914, 1076. 

McKenzie Coach Lines, Canadian National 
Transportation Limited, Moncton, and 
employees, 1465. 

Messrs. R. McLeese and Angus McKee, 
Vancouver, and employees, 912, 1074. 
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Midland Pacific Terminal Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 914, 1074. 
Monarch Towing and Trading Company 
Limited, New Westminster, and 

employees, 1466, 1583. 

National Harbours Board, Halifax, and 
employees, 914, 1352. 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, and 
employees, 41, 439, 440. 

National Harbours Board, Prescott, and 
employees, 914, 1077. 

National Harbours Board. Quebec, Que., 
and employees, 41, 171. 

National Harbours Board, Saint John, N.B., 
and employees, 171, 286. 

Newfoundland Steamship Service (C.N.R.), 
and employees, 40, 4389, 755. 

North American Elevators Limited, Sorel, 
and employees, 590-91, 1977. 

North American Trucking and Distributing 
Company Limited, Dawson Creek, 
B.C., and employees, 170, 590, 755. 

Northern Alberta Railways Company, and 
employees, 39. 

Northern Construction Company and J. W. 
Stewart Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees (in Mayo district, Yukon 
Territory), 1074, 1076. 

Northern Telephone Company Limited, 
New Liskeard, and employees, 1076, 
1207-8, 1467. 

Northland Navigation Company Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 1465. 
Northwest Steamships Limited, Toronto, and 

employees, 753, 912. 

The Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited, 
Medicine Hat, and employees, 914, 
1075-76, 1350, 1467, 1585. 

Okanagan Lake Barge and Ferry Service 
(C.N.R.), and employees, 755, 756. 

Ontario Northland Railway and employees, 
39 


Ontario Northland Railway; Toronto, Hamil- 
ton and Buffalo Railway 'Company ; 
Canadian National Railways; and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
and employees, 1207, 1352. 

Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ottawa, 
and employees, 41, 171. 

Pacific Elevators Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees, 439, 756. 915, 1077. 

The Packers Steamship Company Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 914, 1074. 

Pan American World Airways, Inc., Gander, 
and employees, 40, 170, 285, 755. 

Patricia) Transportation Company Limited, 
Winnipeg, and employees, 1207, 1350, 
1467. 

Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, and 
employees, 589, 912, 914. ’ 

Port Mann Barge and Ferry Service .(C.N.R.) 
and employees, 755, 756. 

Provincial Transport Company, Montreal, 
and employees, 439. 

Quebée Central Railway Company, and 
employees, 39. 
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Quebec Railway, Light and Power Com- 
pany, Quebec, Que., and employees, 
AV e4a2 45, 

Queen Charlotte Airlines Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 171, 437, 1587. 

Railway Association of Canada, and 
employees, 914, 915, 1352, 1585. 

Forbes Rhude (employee of Canadian 
Press), and American Newspaper 
Guild, 589, 758. 

Reoch Steamship Company Limited, Mon- 
treal, and employees, 1076, 1350. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, Calgary, 

and employees, 755, 915. 

Saguenay Terminals Limited, Ha! Ha! Bay, 
and employees, 1467. 

Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Producers Lim- 
ited, Regina, and employees, 1076, 
13518 

Searle Grain Company Limited, Vancouver, 
and employees, 439, 756, 915, 1077. 

Senecal Transport Limited, Montreal, and 
employees, 754, 1465, 1583. 

Shawinigan Falls Terminal Railway, and 
employees, 1465. 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., and 
employees, 171, 755, 914. 

Smith Transport Limited, Montreal, and 
employees, 286, 439. 

Sorel Dock and Stevedoring Company Lim- 
ited, Sorel, and employees, 590-91, 
1077. 

J. W. Stewart Limited, and Northern Con- 
struction Company, Vancouver, and 
employees (in Mayo District, Yukon 
Territory), 1074, 1076. 

Straits Towing Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees, 1466, 1583. 

Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company; Ontario Northland Rail- 
way; Canadian National Railways; 
and Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, and employees, 1207, 1352. 

Trans World Airlines, Inc., Gander, and 
employees, 40, 285, 437, 755. 

Union Steamships Limited, and employees, 
vob, 766, 913,) 1209, 1212, 1214, 1350, 
1583. 

United Grain Growers, Limited, Vancou- 
ver, and employees, 40, 439, 756, 915, 
1077. 

Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 755, 1077, 
1352, 1468, 1469. 

Vancouver Hotel 'Company Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 40, 437, 439, 
589, 591, 753, 756, 757, 1076, 1077, 1207. 

Vancouver Tug Boat Company Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 1466, 
tose: 

various aviation companies and employees 
at Gander, Nfld., 755. 

various steamship companies on West Coast, 
and employees, 755, 756, 1209, 1212, 
1213, 1214, 1215. 





Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 


tion Act—Con. 
Frank Waterhouse and Company of Canada, 
Limited, and employees, 755, 756, 1209, 
1212, 1214. 

Stevedores Limited, 
employees, 590, 1077. 
Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation Lim- 

ited, Dawson, Y.T., 286. 


Wolfe Sorel, and 


Agreements’ Resulting from Proceedings 


Under The Industrial Relations 
and Disputes’ Investigation Aet: 

Abitibi Coach Lines and Transportation 
eee Limited, and employees, 
287. 

British Columbia Telephone Company, and 
employees, 1353. 

Canadian National Railways, and employees 
(Jasper Park Lodge, Jasper; The 
Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon; The 
Prince Edward Hotel, Brandon; The 
Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg; The 
Prince Arthur Hotel, Prince Arthur: 
Charlottetown Hotel, Charlottetown), 
1209. 

Canadian National Railways, Ottawa, and 
employees (Chateau Laurier Hotel), 
1208. 

Canadian National Railways (Port Mann 
and Okanagan Lake Barge and Ferry 
Services), and employees, 1209. 

Canadian National Steamships, and em- 
ployees, 1209. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Company), and 
employees, 1209. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Lake and River Service), and em- 
ployees, 1209. 

Lakehead Terminal Elevator Association, 
and employees, 1468. 

National Harbours Board, Halifax, and 
employees, 1352. 

National Harbours Board, Quebec, P.Q., and 
employees, 171. 

National Harbours Board. Saint John, N.B., 
and employees, 286. 

Northern Telephone Company Limited, 
New Liskeard, and employees, 1467. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills Company, Limited, 
Medicine Hat, and employees, 1585. 

Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ottawa, 
and employees, 171. 

Saguenay Terminals Limited, Ha! Ha! Bay, 
and employees, 1467. 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., Saint 
John, N.B., and employees, 171. 
Union Steamships Limited, and emplovees, 
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Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited, 
and employees, 1468. 

Vancouver Hotel Company, Limited, and 
employees, 1207. 

various steamship companies on West Coast, 
and employees, 1209. 

Frank Waterhouse and Company of Can- 
ada, Limited, and employees, 1209. 

Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation Limi- 
ted, Dawson, Y.T., and employees, 
286. 
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Industrial Safety: 
See Safety. 


Industrial Standards Act (Alberta): 
agreements, 58, 932, 1602. 


Industrial Standards Act (New Brunswick): 


agreements, 299, 1601. 

formulation of industrial standards 
schedule for electrical trade in 
Moncton area, 1570. 

amendment to Act requested by Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 1441. 


Industrial Standards Act (Nova Scotia): 


agreements, 1223. 
amendment, 1367. 


Industrial Standards Act (Ontario): 
agreements, 57, 299, 932, 1223, 1602. 
administration in 1950, 28. 


Industrial Standards Act (Saskatchewan): 
agreements, 300, 1602. 


Industrial Welfare: 
resolutions concerning health of workers, 
adopted at 35th session of Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, 1463. 
recommendations of I.L.0. Iron and Steel 
Industrial Committee, at fourth ses- 
sion, 13847. 
Canada— 
number of pension and welfare schemes 
in metal mining industry, 488. 
health and welfare plans in urban trans- 
portation industry, 1633. 
welfare schemes in meat packing industry, 
975. 
pension and welfare plans discussed at 
annual meeting of C.M.A., 902. 
Pension and welfare schemes in certain 
industries— 
meat packing, 975. 
metal mining, 488. 
primary iron and steel, 1123. 
primary textiles, 642. 
textiles, 642. 
urban transportation, 1633. 
Sask.: amendments to Coal Miners’ Safety 
and Welfare Act, 934. 
United Kingdom— 
health and welfare conditions in iron 
foundries, potteries and building— 
annual report of Chief Inspector of 
Factories (1952), 1068-69. 
US. A— 
amount paid out in fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, by U.M.W. welfare and 
retirement fund, 1432. 


Industry: 
Canada— 

normal work week in manufacturing as 
of October 1, 1951, 708. 

index of wage rates as at April 1, 1952, 
891. 

percentage of labour force as reported in 
D.B. of S. bulletin on 1951 census, 
1559. 

normal work week (including five-day 
week) of plant and office employees in 
six major industries as of October, 
LOD Telos 

termination dates of collective agreements 
in Canadian industry, 442. 

Canada leads world in employment of 
blind persons—statement of National 
Director of Employment of C.N.1.B., 
688. 

first National Conference on Apprentice- 
ship in Trades and Industry, 877. 

government financial assistance for estab- 
lishment of new industry, requested 
bye and iG 21189; 


Ont.: number of persons in civilian employ- 
ment in 1951, 850; report of Industry 
and Labour Board (1950), 27. 

Que.: recommendations of Quebec Profes- 


sional Association of Industrialists, 
129. 
United Kingdom— 
increase in productivity, 910. 
India— 

Contributory Provident Fund—social 
security scheme established under 
Employees’ Provident Fund Act, 1563. 

labour’s progress in four years of inde- 
pendence outlined in booklet Square 
Deal for Labour, 280. 

Belgium— 

tax reductions for industrial enterprises to 

combat unemployment, 1171. 
Germany— 

workers in West German Federal Republic 
granted representation on boards of 
directors of all industries, 1173. 

USA— 

proposed legislation provides authority 
for seizure of key industries vital to 
national security, 693. 

wage increases—productivity pay boosts 
opposed by industry, 851. 

survey studying effects on industry of pro- 
sonees illness of employed persons, 
1071. 


Inflation: 


Que.— 
nature, effects and causes of inflation— 
proceedings of 7th annual conven- 
tion on industrial relations at Laval 
University, 723, 724. 
Finland— 
anti-inflation program, 264. 
US.A— 
implications of rent control, 1057, 1059. 
inflation dilutes pension benefits, 260. 
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Injunctions: 

‘Canada— 

Federal Government legislation on injunc- 
tions “undesirable”, 621. 

resolution adopted by C.C. of L. on use 
of Court injunctions, 1327. 

B.C.: report of Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Inquiry Board appointed 
to inquire into and investigate Concil- 
iation and Arbitration Act, 563; officer 
of union and 14 members who diso- 
beyed injunction found guilty of con- 
tempt of court by Supreme Court of 
British Columbia, 1489. 
injunction against laundry workers 
illegally on strike to permit peaceful 
picketing modified by Court of Queen’ 
Bench, 1488. . 
N.B.: resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 1441. 

Que.: prohibitiom. of injunctions requested 
By, C:C.C i 15s: 
US.A— 
proposed legislation provides authority for 
seizure of key industries vital to 
national security, 693. 

strike legislation in Nevada, 1556. 

constitutionality of Virginia act which set 

arbitration procedures and required 
five-week strike notice, upheld by 
Supreme Court, 17. 


Man.: 


Inland Transport: 
proceedings of fourth session of Inland 
Transport Industrial Committee of 
LL;O 2164: 


Inspections: 
Alta— 

amended regulations under Alberta Elec- 
trical Protection Act governing elec- 
trical permits and inspection fees, 1612. 
regulations under Building Trades 
Protection Act, 790; annual report of 
Department of Labour, 162, 163. 
factory inspections in 1951, 1570; 
boiler and pressure vessel inspections 
WeLO51F 1571: 
annual report of Department of 
Labour (1951), 481. 
provisions of Employment of Child- 
ren Act, 1444; activities of Steam 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Inspection 
Branch in 1951, 1445; factory inspec- 
tions im 1951, 1445. 
annual report of Factory Inspection 
Branch (1950), Department of Labour, 
25; boiler inspections in 1950, 26. 
inspection services in industrial and 
commercial establishments and public 
buildings—annual report of Depart- 
ment of Labour for year ending 
March 31, 1951, 1844; annual report 
of Board of Examiners of Stationary 
Enginemen and Inspection Service of 
Pressure Vessels, 1844; report of Board 
of Examiners of Electricians and 
Inspection Service of Electrical Instal- 
lations, 1845. 


Man.: 


N.B.: 


Nfid.: 
NS.: 


Ont.: 


Que.: 





Inspections—Con. 
Sask.: amendments to Electrical Inspection 
and Licensing Act, 935; annual report 
of Department of Labour (1950), 29. 


Insurance: 


Canada— 
application of Veterans Insurance Act to 
veterans of Special Force, 190. 


B.C.: amended regulations under Hospital 
Insurance Act, 1612; recommendation 
of Joint Legislative Committee of 
R.T.B. re automobile insurance, 580. 
enactment of Ontario Insurance Act 
to provide health services, requested 
by Provincial Federation of T. and 
L.C., 265-66. 
United Kingdom— 
number of workers insured under National 
Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act in 
1949, 263. 
national insurance plan on verge of deficit, 
1564. 
Finland— 
accident and old age insurance for wage- 
earners, 1168. 
Israel— 
provisions of proposed National Insurance 
Bill, 389. 
Ww Sean 
number of workers covered by. sickness 
and accident insurance, 1175. 
extension of old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance to domestic employees under 
Federal Social Security Act, 388. 
increased benefits sought by International 
Union of Electrical Workers, 1435. 
See also Castastrophe Insurance; Health 


Insurance; Hospital Insurance; Indus- 
trial Welfare. 


Quite: 


Interest: 
See Loans. 


International Association of Governmental 
Labour Officials of the United 
States and Canada: 


35th annual conference, 782. 


International Association of Machinists: 
USA 
labour unity urged by international presi- 
dent, 1176. 


International Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security: 
extracts from address by J. G. Bisson, 
Chief Commissioner, U.I.C., 1027. 


International Brotherhood of Paper Makers: 
Canada— 
publishes history entitled Paper Makers in 
Canada—A Record of Fifty Years’ 
Achievement, 1037. 
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International Brotherhood of Teamsters: 
USA— 
retirement of Daniel J. Tobin, and 
appointment of Dave Beck, as presi- 
dent, 1482. 


International Confederation of Free Trade 

Unions: 

forced labour inquiry completed by United 
Nations, 1030. 

recommendation against admission of 
Yugoslavian unions, 1037. 

project to drive Communists from rench 
unions, 547. 

C.C. of L. appoints member of General 
Council, 848; resolution adopted at 
convention, 1328. 


International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions: 
11th convention held at The Hague, Hol- 
land, 1070. 


International Labour Organization: 

conventions approved, 857. 

expert committee of I.L.O. examine appli- 
eation of I.L.0. conventions, 751. 

T.L.0. Convention on Accommodation of 
Ships’ Crews to come into force Jan- 
uary 29, 1953, 1348. 

number of registered ratifications of con- 
ventions, 169, 750. 

ratifieations of Conventions by Finland and 
Belgium, 169. 

re text of convention on Social Security, 
1190. 

progress reported in forced labour inquiry 
by U.N.-I.L.0. ad hoc committee, 259. 

measures to prevent unemployment when 
rearmament orders slacken recom- 
mended by David A. Morse, Director- 
General of I.L.0., 909. 

results of I.L.0. survey on job prospects 
for women workers, 386. 

conference of experts on women’s work, 
433. 

I.L.O. technical assistance projects as at 
October 31, 1952, 1580. 

windowless buildings dangerous in atomic 
age—I.L.0. report on Hygiene in 
Shops and Offices, 37. 

Immigration into Brazil from Western 
Europe—report of V. C. Phelan, Direc- 
tor, Canada Branch, 1559. 

Organization of Migration into Canada— 
ane of Canadian immigration policy, 

classification of world’s occupations, 1463. 

proposed meeting of experts to discuss 
methods of increasing productivity in 
manufacturing industries, 435. 

death of Sir John Forbes Watson, I.L.O. 
official, 1249. 

Canadian sent to Viet Nam as technical 
adviser on vocational training schools, 
courses and curricula, 890. 

return of I.L.0. official to Department of 
Labour, 1027. 
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International Labour Organization—Con. 
Governing Body— 
proceedings of 119th session, 1348. 
re 118th session, 283. 
117th session, 282. 
Industrial Committees— 
industrial committees—development and 
progress, 435. 
Chemical Industries: 
third session—-Canadian delegation, 
ete., 1578. 
Inland Transport: 
fourth session, 164. 
Tron and steel: 
fourth session, 1347. 
Metal Trades: 
fourth session, 1347. 
Thirty-fifth Conference— 
agenda, 1457. 
summary of proceedings, Canadian delega- 
tion, 1072, 1457. 
address of Director-General, and Canad- 
ian delegation, 1201. 
Publications and Reports— 
child labour in relation to compulsory 
education, 584. 
Hygiene in Shops and Offices, 748. 
Protection of the Health of Workers in 
Places of Employment—summary of 
preliminary report, 35. 


Canada— 
I.L.O. conventions ratified by Canada, 

rs | 
extracts from Hansard re 1.L.0. conven- 


tions and recommendations, 21. 

Albert J. Bouthillier, Quebec Regional 
Insurance Officer, U.I:C., loaned to 
JaAse@. 2130, 

Geo. V. Haythorne, Federal Department 
of Labour, chairman of I.L.O. meeting 
on productivity, 1581. 

“industrial relations more  orderly’— 
extracts from address by Director of 
Industrial Relations, Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, 1217. 

V.C. Phelan, Director, Canada Branch, 
I.L.0., om survey of employment ser- 
vice and migration systems in Brazil, 
256. 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 


Union: 
US.A— 
finances co-operative housing project in 
New York, 697. 


International Longshoremen’s Association: 


US A— 

Franklin Sugar Refinery employees (mem- 
bers of local of International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, A.F. of L.) 
win guaranteed annual wage, 1304. 

National Sugar Refining Company 
employees, win guaranteed annual 
wage, 1304. 
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International Refugee Organization: 


IL.O. statement of appreciation of 
Canada’s contribution in placement of 
displaced persons and refugees, 163. 


International Social Security Association: 
25th anniversary, 1368. 


International Trade: 
See Trade. 


International Union of Electrical Workers: 


US A— 
economic aims endorsed at annual con- 
vention, 1435. 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 


Smelter Workers: 
Canada— 
elected as bargaining agent for Consoli- 
dated Mining and Smelting Company, 
rade es. GS. 


International Union of Operating Engineers: 

Canada 

suspension of union by T. and L.C. for 
violation of constitution, 13. 





International Woodworkers of America. 
len Opaes 
release of Tony Poje, business agent, 
I.W.W.A.. ordered by Supreme Court 
of Canada, 1456. 


Tron and Its Products: 
Canada— 

wages, hours and working conditions in 
primary iron and steel industry, 1120. 

number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in iron and steel products indus- 
try, 1446-47. 

imports in February, 1952, 544. 

D.B. of S. report on production standing 
of industrial groups among manufac- 
tures, 1625. 

United Kingdom— 

training schemes to prepare unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers for fully-skilled 
employment, 910. 


Iron Foundries: 
United Kingdom— 
health and welfare conditions reviewed 
in annual report of Chief Inspector of 
Factories (1950), 1068; establishment 
of Foundry Atmospheres Committee 
outlined, 1064. 


Israel: 
establishment of production committees 
provided under agreement between 
Histadrut Trade Union Department 
and Manufacturers’ Association, 1029. 


Italy: 
proposed five-year plan to combat unem- 
ployment, 20. 
British plan to 
collapses, 388. 
A.F. of L. and C.I.O. urge anti-commun- 
ist unions in Italy to unite, 1034. 


import Italian miners, 


Ives, J. L. D., Chairman, Dominion Joint 
Legislateve Committee, R.T.B.: 


New Year’s message, 1573, 1577. 


Jails: 
See Prisons. 


Japan: 
membership in I.L.0—report of 117th 
session of Governing Body, 283. 


Job Classifications: 
Canada— 

job evaluation sought by US.W.A. in 
negotiations with “Big Three” steel 
corporations in 1952, 134. 

job classification program provided in 
agreement between Steel Company of 
Canada and workers, 1166. 

extension of program recommended at 
policy conference of United Steel- 
workers of America, 1557. 


Job Tenure: 
See Employment. 


Job Training: 
increase in vocational training for women 


by all countries noted by United 
Nations Status of Women Commis- 
sion, 1038. 

Canada— 





training programs in certain industries 
meat packing, 975. 

metal mining, 488. 

primary textiles, 642. 

pulp and paper, 1257. 

rubber products, 335. 

textiles, 642. 


Jobless Benefits: 
See Unemployment Insurance. 


Jobless Insurance: 
See Unemployment Insurance. 


Joint Consultation: 
See Labour-Management Co-operation. 


Joint Management: 
See Labour-Management Co-operation. 


Jouhaux, Léon, Founder of Labour Force in 
France: 
extracts from address at 12th annual con- 
VennOne ore Crier Oo LewI3l1. 
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Juries: 
Man— 
amended provisions of Jury Act, 1226. 


N.B.: resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.) re payment for 
jury duty, 1441. 

right of women to serve on juries 
described in 1951 Report for United 
Nations Year Book on Human Rights, 
prepared by Federal Department of 
Labour, 898. 


Ont 


Jurisdictional Disputes: 
US.A— 
plans to avoid jurisdictional strikes, 136. 
establishment of Joint Fact-Finding Board, 
A.F. of L-C.1.0., to study and elim- 
inate jurisdictional disputes, 300. 


Jutras, Mrs. Flora D.: 


appointment to membership of National 
Advisory Council on Manpower, 1557. 


Juvenile Employment: 
child labour in relation to compulsory 
education—summary of I.L.O. report, 
584. 
N.S.: provisions of Employment of Children 
Act, 1444. 
United Kingdom— 
medical examinations of young persons— 
annual report of Chief Inspector of 
Factories (1950), 1067. 
Finland— 
hours of work and minimum vacation for 
women and young workers, 1168. 


Kelland, Frederick S., President, Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen (United Kingdom): 

remarks at convention of T. and L.C., 1182. 


Kingsley, Donald J., Director-General, Inter- 
national Refugee Organization: 

I.L.O. statement of appreciation of 

Canada’s contribution in placement 

of displaced persons and refugees, 163. 


Knit Goods: 
Canada— 
wage rates, 634. 


Labour Acts: 
Alta.— 

amendments to Act requested by Federa- 
i100 ol abour, Gheand wr.C. 9159, 
160. 
employment preference to residents 
under Nova Scotia Labour Act, 1367. 
See also various subject headings. 


NES: 


Labour Attachés: 
Canada— 
transference of Joseph Godson, United 
States labour attaché, to London, 
England, 1556. 
appointment approved by C.C. of L., 405. 
United Kingdom— 
British labour attachés praised by publi- 
‘cation The Economist, 747. 


Labour Boards: 
Man.— 
appointment of Andrew Murphy as mem- 
ber of Labour Board, 17. 


Labour Code: 
Canada— 
legislative recommendations of C.C. of L., 
404, 562; reply of Prime Munister, 
407; resolution adopted at convention, 
1328 
amendments to I.R.D.I. Act requested by 
T. and L.C., 399, 562, reply of Prime 
Minister, 401. 
recommendations of Quebec Pro- 
fessional Association of Industrialists, 
129. 


Que.: 


Labour Colleges: 
See Workers’ Education. 


Labour Conditions: 
See Employment Conditions. 


Labour Councils: 
Que — 
report of Superior Labour Council for 
year ending March 31, 1951, 1342. 


Labour Courts: 
Que. — 
establishment requested by Canadian 
Brotherhood of Civic Employees (fire- 
men), 385. 


Labour Day: 
Canada— 
message of Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Min- 
ister of Labour, 1020. 
extracts from messages of labour leaders 
—Percy R. Bengough, President, T. 
and L.C., 1021; A. R. Mosher, Presi- 
dent, C.C. of L., 1023; Gerard Picard, 
General President, C.C'C.L., 1025; J. 
B. Ward, Secretary, R.T.B., 1119. 
USA— 
labour unity urged in Labour Day mes- 
sage of John L. Lewis, President, 
U.M.W.A:, 1177: 
monument to memory of Peter J. McGuire, 
“Father of Labour Day”, 1164. 
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Labour Departments and Bureaus: 


35th Annual Conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Governmental 
Labour Officials of the United States 
and Canada, held in Puerto Rico, 782. 
legislative developments in Canada in 
field of human rights; description of 
federal and provincial acts—summary 
of 1951 report for United Nations 
Year Book on Human Rights, pre- 


pared by Federal Department of. 


Labour, 896. 


Canada— 

survey of technical personnel conducted 
by Federal Department of Labour, 
1164. 

film preview service of Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour commended in Indus- 
trial Relations bulletin of Laval Uni- 
versity, 14380. 

project to revise Departmental publication 
Apprenticeship in Canada planned by 
Apprenticeship Training Advisory 
Committee, 1560. 

exhibit of Department of Labour to pro- 
mote apprenticeship, 846. 

Workmen’s Compensation in Canada— 

- review of 1951 edition issued by 
Department of Labour, 137. 

The Safety Supervisor—Department of 
Labour accident prevention film wins 
first prize at Venice film festival, 1249. 

return of I.L.0. official to Department of 
Labour, 1027. 


Man.: annual report of Department of 
Labour (1949-50), 160. 

N.B.: report of Department of Labour for 
five-month period in 1951, 1570. 


Que.: annual report of Department of 
Labour for year ending March 31, 
1951,. 1342. 

US.A— 


35th Annual Conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Governmental 
Labour Officials of the United States 
and Canada, held in Puerto Rico, 782. 


Labour Disputes: 


See Industrial 
Lockouts. 


Disputes; Strikes and 


Labour Education: 
See Workers’ Education. 


Labour Force: 


Canada— 
civilian labour force as at May 31, 1952, 
1030. 
total labour force as reported in D.B. of 
S. bulletin on 1951 census, 1559. 


Ont.: number of persons in civilian employ- 
ment in 1951, 850. 
Australia— 


increase in wage and salary earners in 


1951, 1174. 





Labour Forece—Con. 


United Kingdom— 
number of workers in labour force, with 


age distribution, as at May, 1951, 
1035. 

working population as at September, 1951, 
133. 


proposals to relieve shortage of workers, 
14 


age distribution of women in labour 
force, 1032. 

plan to import Italian coal miners, col- 
lapses, 388. 


US A— 
total civilian employment as at June, 1952, 
1174. 
percentage of persons in continuous 


employment with same employer, 550. 

number of women in labour foree—organ- 
ization urged by A.F. of L., 1453. 

age composition of women in labour 
force, 1032. 

number of married women in labour force 
as in April, 1951, 1482. 

re expansion of labour force, 261. 

number of workers covered by sickness 
and accident insurance, 1175. 

fewer men over 45 now employed, 548. 

one-third of labour force aged 45 and 
over—Selected Facts on the Employ- 
ment and Economic Status of Older 
Men and Women, 388. 


Labour Gazette: 
appointment of Guy de Merlis, as editor 
of French edition, approved by 
C-G.Gi,,; 409: 


Labour Income: 

Canada— 

labour income during first six months of 
1952, 1303. 

labour income during July, 1952, 1426. 
income in 1951, 11. 

US.A— 
results of wage survey, 856. 


Labour Legislation: 

35th Annual Conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Governmental 
Labour Officials of the United States 
and Canada, held in Puerto Rico, 782. 

Canada— 

legislation enacted by 21st Parliament at 
5th and 6 sessions, 1193, 1195. 

special sessions of five provincial legisla- 
tures—British Columbia, Newfound- 
land, Ontario, Prince Edward Island 
and Saskatchewan, 277. 

Federal Government legislation on injunc- 
tions “undesirable”, 621. 

highlights of provincial legislation in 
1952, 892. 

11th annual conference of C.A.A.L.L., 1494. 

35th Annual Conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Government 
Labour Officials of the United States 
and Canada, held in Puerto Rico, 782. 
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Labour Legislation—Con. 
Canada—C'on. 

death of Miss ‘Margaret Mackintosh, 
M.B.E., former Chief of Legislation 
Branch, Federal Department of 
Labour, 954. 

apprenticeship regulations, past and pres- 
ent—proceedings of first National 
Conference on Apprenticeship in 
Trades and Industry, 879. 

certaim provincial legislation summarized in 
1951 Report for United Nations Year 
Book on Human Rights, prepared by 
Federal Department of Labour, 897. 

extracts from Hansard re N.ES. and pro- 
vincial labour laws, 22. 

provincial legislative proposals of labour 
organizations: Alberta Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 159; Manitoba 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
158; Manitoba (C:C. of L.) unions, 
159; New Brunswick Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 154; Quebec 
Provincial Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), 154; Saskatchewan Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of L.), 159. 


Alta.: legislation enacted in 1952, 892, 1085; 
legislative proposals of Alberta Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 159. 

B.C.: legislation enacted in 1952, 783, 892; 
special session of Legislature, 277. 

Man.: legislation enacted in 1952, 892, 1224; 
legislative proposals of Manitoba Fed- 
eration of Labour (T. and L.C.), 158, 
of G.G. of Lb. amions) S159: 

N.B.: legislation enacted in 1952, 892, 1603; 
forecast of legislation, 1557; legisla- 
tive proposals of New Brunswick Fed- 
eration of Labour (T. and L:C.), 154. 

Nfid.: legislation enacted in 1952, 892, 1483; 
special session of Legislature, 277; 
annual report of Department of 
Labour (1951), 431. 

NS.: legislation enacted in 1952, 892; 
annual report of Department of 
Labour (1951), 1443. 

Ont.: legislation enacted in 1952, 892, 1091; 
special session of Legislature, 277. 

P.H.I.: legislation enacted in 1952, 892, 1605; 
special session of Legislature, 277. 

Que.: legislation enacted in 1951-52, 457, in 
1952, 892; provincial legislative pro- 
posals of C.C.C.L., - 156; legislative 
proposals of Quebec Provincial 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
154. 

Sask.: legislation enacted in 1952, 892, 933; 
special session of Legislature, 277; 
legislative proposals of Saskatchewan 
Federation of Labour (C:G. of L,), 
159. 


Germany— 
workers in West German Federal Republic 
granted representation on boards of 
directors of all industries, 1173. 


Labour Legislation—Con. 
US A— 

35th Annual Conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Governmental 
Labour Officials of the United States 
and Canada, held in Puerto Rico, 782. 

labour laws enacted in 1951, 1031. 

legislation in 26 states provides time off 
for voting, 1171. 

proposed legislation provides authority for 
seizure of key industries vital to 
national security, 693. 

union activities curbed by new legislation 
passed in Arizona and Nevada, 1556. 

New York state bill would bar unions’ 
political actions, 383. 

fair standards legislation urged by New 
York manufacturer, 651. 

See also Trade Unions; various subject 
headings. 


Labour-Management Co-operation: 
resolution adopted at 11th convention of 
LF.C.T.U., held at The Hague, Hol- 
land, 1071. 


Canada— 
proceedings of annual meeting of C.M.A., 
900. 


B.C.: report of Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Inquiry Board appointed 
to inquire into and investigate Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act, 568. 


Que.: trends in labour-management  rela- 
tions—address before 4th annual con- 
ference of McGill Industrial Relations 
Centre, 735; recommendations of Que- 
bee Professional Association of Indus- 
trialists, 129. 

United Kingdom— 

joint consultation in industry favoured by 
Ges 503 

Germany— 

workers in West German Federal Repub- 
le granted representation on boards 
of directors of all industries, 1173. 

India 

first meeting of reconstituted Labour 
Advisory Board, 1436. 

Contributory Provident Fund—social 
security scheme established under 
Employees’ Provident Fund Act, 1563. 

Israel— 

establishment of production committees 
provided under agreement between 
Histradrut Trade Union Department 
and Manufacturers’ Association, 1029. 

US A— 

National Labour-Management Manpower 
Policy Committee opposed to draft of 
labour—recommendations, 876. 

establishment and functions of national 
and regional labour-management man- 
power committees, 1452. 

proposed legislation provides authority for 
seizure of key industries vital to 
national security, 693. 








INDEX LVII 
Labour Management Co-operation—Con. Labour Organization—Con. 
US.A—Con. Canada—Con. 
increased government intervention in labour organization in pulp and _ paper 


labour-management relations makes 
collective bargaining ineffectual, 695. 

Supreme Court holds that employer’s 
demand for management rights clause 
in contract not refusal to bargain, 
1100. 

proposals to eleminate communist domina- 
tion of certain unions—hearings of 
Senate subcommittee on labour and 
labour-management relations under 
chairmanship of Senator Hubert 
Humphrey, 581. 

Causes of Industrial Peace under Collec- 
éeve Bargaining—study of steel plant 
having satisfactory labour-management 
relations, issued by National Planning 
Association, 32. 

labour man honoured for apprenticeship 
aid, 263. 

See also Industrial Relations. 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service: 
Canada— 
Teamwork im Industry—monthly reports 


on activities of L.M.P.Cs, 38, 151, 284, 
436, 588, 752, 911, 1073, 1206, 1349, 1464, 


1582. 

What Management Men Say About 
L.M.P.Cs—folders published by 
VEG .one iol. 

Labour-Management Production Com- 
mittees: 
Canada— 
re L.M.P.C. films, 1430. 
What Management Men Say About 


L.M.P.C.s—folders published by 
Labour-Management Co-operation Ser- 
vice, 751. 

Teamwork in Industry—monthly reports 
on. activities of LM -P:Cs, 38,) 151, 
284, 436, 588, 752, 911, 1073, 1206, 1349, 
1464, 1582. 

Israel— 
establishment, 1029. 


Labour Mobility: 
See Mobility of Labour. 


Labour Officials: 


35th Annual Conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Governmental 
Labour Officials of the United States 
and Canada, held in Puerto Rico, 782. 


Labour Organization: 
re formation of Latin-American workers’ 
confederation, 696. 
Canada— 
41st annual report on Labour Organiza- 
tion in Canada, 1198. 


industry, 1251. 
affiliation of U.I:C. Employees’ Associa- 
tion of Ottawa, with T. and L.C., 


12% 
retired auto workers organize in Windsor, 
548. 
resolutions adopted at convention of 
CF Oe be IRE e 


organization campaign in Quebec—resolu- 
tions adopted at convention of C.C. 
of L., 1316,\ 1328. 
resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C. re government employees, 
1186. 
campaign to organize office workers fore- 
east in resolution adopted at conven- 
tion or C Cor Ly, 1228: 
organization of Hydro employees— 
resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour, 1440. 
United Kingdom— 
organization of women workers, 1449. 
Mexico— 
formation of Union of Industrial and Farm 
Workers, 696. 
Puerto Rico— 
organization of workers, 857. 
US.A— 
formation of Retired Autoworkers’ Organ- 
ization, 262. 
N.L.R.B. bans indoor picketing during 
campaign to organize department 
store employees, 1617. 
organization of women workers urged by 
A.F. of L., 1453. 


IN“B 


See also ‘Trade Union Membership; 
Trade Unions. 
Labour Papers: 
US A— | 
national labour papers and magazines 


published by labour unions, 549. 


Labour Organizations: 


See Trade Unions. 


Labour Relations: 
See Industrial Relations. 


Labor Relations Management Act, 1947 
U.S.A.) : 
proposed amendment to Act provides 


authority for seizure of key industries 
vital to national security, 693. 


Labour Representation: 
Canada— 
legislative recommendation of C.C. of L., 


greater representation on directorate of 
C.B:C. requested by T. and L.C., 400. 

legislative recommendations of R.T.B., 
418 
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Labour Representation—Con. 
Germany— ; 
workers in West German Federal Republic 
granted representation on boards of 
directors of all industries, 1173. 
India— 
first meeting of reconstituted Labour 
Advisory Board, 1436. 
See also Representation. 


Labour Standards: 


US.A— 
policy statement opposing lowering of 
labour standards, 13. 
fair standards legislation urged by New 
York manufacturer, 651. 


Labour Supply: 

appointment of V. C. Phelan as Employ- 
ment Consultant to the Organization 
for European Economic Co-operation, 
1306. 

Canada— 

insistence on youth in hiring of women 
creates labour shortages and waste of 
skills—address of Miss Ruth A. 
Hamilton, adviser on women’s employ- 
ment UelC. 1455: 

labour supply in the aircraft industry, 143. 

farm labour requirements in 1952—report 
of Federal-provincial farm labour con- 
ference, 145, 149. 

United Kingdom— 

provisions of Notification of Vacancies 
Order (1952), 386. 

proposals to relieve shortage of workers, 
14 


labour shortage in textile industry, 1563; 
re-distribution of manpower in textile 
industry, 855. 

plan to import Italian coal miners, col- 
lapses, 388. 

US sAe= 
re expansion of labour force, 261. 
surplus of labour in 23 major areas, 138. 


Labour Surplus: 
See Unemployment. 


Labour Transference: 
re international movement of tobacco 
curers, 1556. 
Canada— 
movement of harvest workers from Ontario 
and Quebec to the Prairie Provinces 
in 1952, 1428. 
annual movement of harvesters to Prairie 
Provinces, 1167. 
re international movement of tobacco 
curers, 1556. 
farm workers provided with free trans- 
portation within own province, 691. 
pension plan permitting workers to 
switch jobs, effected in Toronto— 
Hamilton area by A.C.W.A., 1427. 


Ont.: 
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Labour Transference—Con. 
United Kingdom— 
provisions of Notification of Vacancies 
Order, 1952, 386. 
labour shortage in some industries—redis- 
tribution of manpower in textile 
industry, 855. 
US.A— 
lesser degree of labour mobility, 1037. 
area pension plan of U.A.W. approved by 
Treasury Department, 137. 
re international movement of tobacco cur- 
ers, 1556. 
See also Labour Supply. 


Labour Turn-over: 


Canada— 
hirings and separations during period 
March, 1949, to February, 1951, 692. 
US.A— 
labour turn-over in manufacturing indus- 
tries in September, 1952, 1503. 


Labour Unions: 
See Trade Unions. 


Labour Unity: 


Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of C.C. 
OTe iaios le 
proceedings at convention of T. and L.C., 
1184. 


USA— 

appeal for united labour front by William 
Green, President, A.F. of L., 1453. 

labour unity urged in Labour Day mes- 
sage of John L. Lewis, President, 
UpViEWeAce Lia 

labour unity urged by international presi- 
dent of International Association of 
Machinists, 1176. 


Ladders: 


Man.— 
regulations under Building Trades Protec- 
tion Act, 788. 


Lakehead Grain Elevators: 
See Grain Elevators. 


Languages: 
Canada— 
recommendation of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council re teaching of offi- 
cial languages to immigrants, 1562. 
immigrants learn English from mine 
safety manual, in Ontario, 690. 
immigrants—classes in English and citizen- 
ship sponsored by Windsor, Ontario, 
Board of Education, 690. 


Laundries: 


Canada— 
index of wage rates as at April 1, 1952, 
892. 
preliminary index of wage rates, October, 
1951, 570-71. 
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Laundries—Con. 

Man.: Court of King’s Bench upholds 
Labour Board’s refusal to certify 
leather workers’ union for unit of 
laundry workers, 462; injunction 
against laundry workers illegally on 
strike to permit peaceful picketing 
modified by Court of Queen’s Bench, 
1488. 


Laval University: 
7th annual convention on industrial rela- 
tions at Laval University, 723. 
film preview service of Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour commended in indus- 
trial relations bulletin of Laval Uni- 
_versity, 1430. 


Law: 
‘Canada— 
extracts from Hansard re deduction of 
expenses for income tax purposes, 698. 
See also Labour Legislation; Legal Decis- 
1ons. 


Lay-offs: 
Canada— 
compensation for packinghouse workers 
laid off because of livestock foot and 
mouth disease, requested by C.C. of 
L., 404. 
lay-offs in refrigerator plants—extracts 
from Hansard re, 139, 141. 
US A— 
recommendation of Oil Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union re 36-hour work week, 
1306. 


Lead Poisoning: 
Canada— 
federal grant to aid in long-term study 
of lead poisoning, 255. 


Leather Industry: 

Canada— 

number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in leather products industry, 
1446-47. 

Man.: Court of King’s Bench upholds 
Labour Board’s refusal to certify 
leather workers’ union for unit of 
laundry workers, 462. 


Legal Aid: 
Ont.— 
“The Ontario Legal Aid Plan” described 
in 1951 Report for United Nations 
Year Book on Human Rights, pre- 
pared by Federal Department of 
Labour, 898. 


Legal Decisions: 


Canada— 

release of Tony Poje, business agent, 
I.W.W.A., ordered by Supreme Court 
of Canada, 1456. 

officer of union (Tony Poje) and four- 
teen members who disobeyed injunc- 
tion found guilty of contempt of court 
by Supreme Court of British Colum- 
bia, 1489. 

Supreme Court holds that employee’s 
accident in hotel swimming pool not 
“in the course of employment”, 1486. 


B.C.: employer’s application to quash certi- 
fication order of Labour Relations 
Board, dismissed by Supreme Court 
of British Columbia, 1369; release of 
Tony Poje, business agent, I.W.W.A., 
ordered by Supreme Court of Can- 
ada, 1456; officer of union (Tony Poje) 
and fourteen members who disobeyed 
injunction found guilty of contempt of 
court by Supreme Court of British 
Columbia, 1489; Supreme Court holds 
that officers of union local may not 
bring representative action for dam- 
ages, 1095; review of article on The 
Right to Picket in British Columbia— 
study of issues raised in Aristocratic 
Restaurants case, 1389; Court of 
Appeal holds that “arbitral tribunal” 
under I.C.A. Act is subject to rules 
under Arbitration Act, 785. 


Man.: decision of lower Court which ordered 
Labour Board to certify craft union, 
reversed by Court of Appeal, 1228; 
Court of King’s Bench holds that 
Labour Board’s refusal to certify craft 
union was based on matters outside 
its scope, 941; injunction against 
laundry workers illegally on strike to 
permit peaceful picketing modified by 
Court of Queen’s Bench, 1488; 
Appeal Court holds that taxi driver 
seeking licence renewal must fulfil 
same conditions as new applicant, 
1487; Court of King’s Bench upholds 
Labour Board’s refusal to certify 
leather worker’s union for unit of 
laundry workers, 462. 

N.B.: Appeal Division of Supreme Court 
quashes order of provincial Labour 
Relations Board certifying local of 
fish handlers’ union, 613; Supreme 
Court orders reinstatement of long- 
shoreman expelled contrary to union 
constitution, awards him damages, 
461; Supreme Court holds accident on 
employer’s premises to be in course 
of employment, though worker off 
duty, 459; Supreme Court of Canada 
holds that employee’s accident in 
hotel swimming pool not “in the 
course of employment”, 1486. 

N.S.: Supreme Court holds that certification 
may not be withheld from union satis- 
fying Act’s requirements, 937. 
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Legal Decisions—Con. 

Ont.: Court of Appeal holds employer had 
no duty to warn worker of danger 
arising from his own physical condi- 
tion, 184; Registrar in Bankruptcy 
rules that vacation pay earned in three 
months preceding bankruptcy is pre- 
ferred claim, 1096; Federation of 
Labour raising fund to finance appeal 
by Toronto Newspaper Guild against 
Gale decision, 691; High Court deci- 
sion to stay bus firm’s action against 
Labour Relations Board affirmed by 
Court of Appeal, 1230; High Court of 
Justice holds that workers have right 
to picket peacefully even though strike 
might be unlawful, 188; Supreme Court 
dismisses union appeal against judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Gale quashing a 
certification order, 615; civil action 
against Labour Relations Board in 
certification case held to be abuse of 
court process, 63. 


Que.: seasonal worker not entitled to notice 
of termination at end of season, 64; 
Superior Court—rules on length and 
starting date of notice to which an 
employee is entitled on dimissal, 943, 
dismisses claim of automotive industry 
parity committee for holiday pay for 
garage employees, 617, confirms writ 
staying proceedings of council of 
arbitration in the province’s shoe 
industry, 303, finds contractor liable 
for damages in fatal accident to 
painter working on unsafe scaffold, 
304, finds invalid a certification order 
issued by Labour Relations Board to 
oil workers’ union, 1609; Court of 
KXing’s Bench finds Labour Relations 
Board did not exceed its jurisdiction in 
decertifying union, 301; Court of 
Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side. . reverses 
judgment allowing Canadian Govern- 
ment to recover costs in workmen’s 
compensation case, 1607. 

Sask.: District Court finds employee who 

left job is not entited to recover wages 

for days worked after last pay day, 

618; Court of Queen’s Bench awards 

four months’ salary in lieu of notice 
to company manager who was sum- 
marily dismissed, 1491; Court of 
Appeal finds railway negligent under 
common law for failing to provide 
reasonably safe work-place, 185. 

CSAS 

Court bans picketing on wage re-open- 
ing, 855. 
Highs Court 
clause, 850. 
Supreme Court holds that President did 
not have power under Constitution to 
seize steel mills, 1097, 
union’s appeal from ruling requiring it to 
cease discriminating against two 
Negroes dismissed by Connecticut 
Superior Court, 1370. 


upholds  employer-rights 


Legal Decisions—Con. 
U.S.A.—Con. 

Supreme Court holds that employer’s 
demand for management rights clause 
in contract not refusal to bargain, 1100. 

workers who refuse to cross picket lines 
of another union at customer’s plant 
may be dismissed—claim of N.L.R.B. 
rejected by Court of Appeals, 1033. 

demotion of employees who refused to 
cross picket line upheld by decision 
of Supreme Court, 17. 

principle of N.L.R.B. upheld in decision of 
Court of Appeals on bargaining out- 
side contract, 944. 

Court of Appeals rules “featherbedding”’ 
illegal, 807. 

constitutionality of Virginia act which set 
arbitration procedures and _ required 
five week strike notice, upheld by 
Supreme Court, 17. 

N.Y. Supreme Court upholds anti-discrim- 
ination order requiring employment 
agency to alter its application form, 
1611. 


Legislation: 

legislative developments in Canada in 
field of human rights; description of 
federal and provincial acts—summary 
of 1951 report for United Nations Year 
Book on Human Rights, prepared by 
Federal Department of Labour, 896. 

See also Labour Legislation; various sub- 
ject headings. 


Legislative Proposals: 
See Labour Legislation; Trade Unions; 
various subject headings. 


Level Crossings: 
Canada 
protection of railway-highway crossings, 
urged by R.T.B., 418. 
abolition of level crossings urged by T. 
and L.C., 400. 
P.E.I.: recommendation of Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee of R.T.B., 575. 





John L., President, United Mine 
Workers of America: 

bans wildcat strikes, 11. 

labour unity urged in Labour Day mes- 


sage, 1177. 


Lewis, 


Licences: 
N.B— 
reduction in cost of hunting licences 
requested by Federation of Labour 
(Ty and ALA.) seat 
P.E.I.: provisions of Licenced Nursing Assis- 
tants Act, 1605. 
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Licensing of Workmen: 


Alta.— 
amendments to Amusements Act, 313. 

Man.: regulations under Operating Engin- 
eers and Firemen Act, 191; activities 
under Amusements Act—annual report 
of mechanical and engineering section, 
Department of Labour (1949-1950), 
162; activities under Electricians’ 
Licence Act—annual report of mech- 
anical and engineering section, Depart- 
ment of Labour (1949-50), 161. 

N.B.: licences issued to stationary engineers 
Ti Loolge lot be 

Que.: annual report of Board of Examiners 
of Stationary Enginemen and Inspec- 
tion Service of Pressure Vessels, 1344. 


Sask.: amendments to Electrical Inspection 
and Licensing Act, 935. 





Limitation of Working Hours: 
See Hours of Work. 


Liquor: 
Alta — 
amendments to hquor control regulations 
requested by Federation of Labour 
lonide Lats Jn 160s 
Que:. recommendations of C.C.CL. re 
anti-aleohol campaign, 157. 
amendments to Liquor Board Super- 
annuation Act (1944), 937. 


Sask.: 


Literature: 

Canada— 
legislation to ban “obscene books, maga- 
zines...” urged by T. and L.C., 1189. 


6c 


Loans: 
Canada— 
ceiling on loans to builders for rental 
housing, raised, 1556. 
amendment to Vocational Education 
Act ve government loans for expen- 
ditures on buildings, 1604; resolution 
adopted by Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.) re interest on loans, 1441. 
Ont.: provisions of Junior Farmer Establish- 
ment Act, 1094; provisions of Rural 
Housing Assistance Act, 1094. 
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Logging: 
Canada 
index of wage rates as at April 1, 1952, 
892. 
preliminary index of wage rates, October, 
1951, 570-71. 
five-day week in the logging industry, as 
of October, 1951, 1308. 
resolutions adopted at 


G.C CR, 1337. 





convention of 





Longshoremen: 


Mido 
Supreme Court orders reinstatement of 
longshoreman expelled contrary to 
union constitution, awards him dam- 
ages, 461. 
DeshAss= 


report of fact-finding panel appointed to 
investigate dispute between longshore- 
men and shipping companies, Port of 
New York, 262. 


Lumbering: 
Canada— 
D.B. of S. report on production standing 
of industrial groups among manufac- 
tures, 1625. 


MacDonald, Dr. Angus B., National Secretary, 
Co-operative Union of Canada: 


death of, 1346. 


MacDonald, J. R., Canadian 
Labour: 


death of, 546. 


Congress of 


Machinists: 
ts4— 


number of apprentices registered, 384. 


Mackintosh, Margaret, M.B.E., former Chief 
of Legislation Branch, Department of 
Labour: 

death of, 954. 


Maclean, M. M., Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Labour, and Director of Industrial 
Relations: 

address, as Chief Canadian delegate, at 
35th Conterence of the I.L.0O., .1458. 

‘industrial relations more _ orderly”— 
extracts from address before 35th 
session of International Labour Con- 
ference, 1217. 


MaeNamara, Dr. Arthur, Deputy Minister of 

Labour: 

term of office extended, 256. 

effects settlement of dispute between 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees and 15 eleva- 
tor companies, 1190A. 

address at federal-provincial farm labour 
conference, 146. 

remarks at—2nd meeting of National 
Advisory Committee on Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Persons, 1566; first 
National Conference on Apprentice- 
ship in Trades and Industry, 877-78; 
55th conference of Allied Florists and 
Growers, 1026; 17th semi-annual con- 
ference of Vocational Training Advis- 
ory Council, 270, 272; opening of voca- 
tional school in Winnipeg, 12. 
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Manitoba: 
See various subject headings. 


Manitoba 
LG 
legislative proposals, 158. 


Federation of Labour (T. and 


Manpower: 

European manpower pool approved by 
European Consultative Assembly at 
Strassburg, 13. 

Canada-U.S.A. co-operation on man- 
power advocated by chairman of US. 
Government manpower policy com- 
mittee, 258. ; 

Canada— 

analysis of manpower situation in 1952— 
report of Director, Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of 
Labour, at Federal-Provincial Farm 
Labour Conference, 149. 

“Farm Manpower in Canada’s Expanding 
Economy’—current employment sit- 
uation and outlook for farm labour 
in 1952, 566. 

appointment of new member to National 
Advisory Council on Manpower, 545. 

Canada-U.S.A. co-operation on manpower 
advocated by chairman of U.S. Gov- 
ernment manpower policy committee, 
258. 

manpower in the aircraft industry, 142. 

extracts from Hansard re National 
Advisory Council on Manpower, 556, 
701. 

appointment of Mrs. F. D. Jutras to mem- 
bership of National Advisory Council 
on Manpower, 1557. 

Alta.: “Farm Manpower in Canada’s 
Expanding Economy’—current em- 
ployment situation and outlook for 
farm labour in 1952, 566. 

United Kingdom— 

labour shortage in some industries—re- 
distribution of manpower in textile 
industry, 855. 

proposals to relieve shortage of workers, 
14. 


USA 

estimates of manpower requirements for 
1953, 386. 

establishment and functions of national 
and regional labour-management man- 
power committtees, 1452. 

National Labour-Management Manpower 
Policy Committee opposed to draft of 
labour-recommendations, 876. 

Canada-U.S.A. co-operation on manpower 
advocated by chairman of U.S. Gov- 
ernment manpower policy committee, 


258. 
“Post-Retirement Utilization of Man- 
power”; manpower mobility— 


research projects of University of 
Minnesota’s Industrial Relations Cen- 
tre, 387. 

See also Labour Supply; Labour Trans- 
ference. 


Mansbridge, Dr. Albert: 
death of founder of British Workers’ Edu- 
cation Association, 1306. 


Manufacturing: 

meeting of experts to discuss methods of 
increasing productivity im manufac- 
turing industries, proposed by I.L.0O., 
435. 

Canada— 

index of wage rates as at April 1, 1952, 
892. 

labour income in manufacturing in July, 
1952, 1426. 

percentage of labour force as reported in 
D.B. of S. bulletin on 1951 census, 
1559. 

42 per cent of post-war jobs provided by 
new factories, 689. 

normal work week (including five-day 
week) of plant and office employees 
as of October 1951, 708, 1307. 

normal work week in 29 cities, as of 
October, 1951, 1191. 

vacations with pay in Canadian manufac- 
turing (1951), 1039. 

grievance procedures in collective bargain- 
ing agreements of the manufacturing 
industry, 601. 

arbitration provisions in collective agree- 
ments of manufacturing industry, 289. 

number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries, 1446-47. 

D.B. of S. report on production standing 
of industrial groups among manufac- 
tures, 1625. 

provisions of Industrial 
ment Act, 1091. 
Ont.: labour force in 1951, 850. 
Israel— 
establishment of production committees 
provided under agreeement between 
Histadrut Trade Union Department 
and Manufacturers’ Association, 1029. 
US.A— 
average hourly earnings at all-time high 
in 1951, 549. 
labour turn-over in manufacturing indus- 
tries in September, 1952, 1503. 
decline in injury-frequency rate during 
first quarter of 1952, 1177. 
increase in number of women workers in 
California manufacturing plants, 16. 
fair standards legislation urged by New 
York manufacturer, 651. 


Alta.: Develop- 


Margarine: 
Neb 
recommendation of Joint Committee of 
R.T.B., 576; resolution adopted at 
convention of Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), 1441. 


Ont.: recommendation of Joint Legislative 
Conimittee*oi ¢R Be Yor? 
Que.: recommendation of Joint Legislative 


Committee of R.T.B., 577. 
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Maritime Federation of the Pacific: 


re-organization proposed by International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, 10380. 


Married Women: 
US.A— 
predominance of married women in paid 
employment, 268. 
See also Women in Employment. 


Martin, Hon. Paul, Minister of National 


Health and Welfare: 

on number of persons receiving financial 
aid under old age assistance program 
during first nine months of operation, 
1556. 

on number of applications for federal old 
age security pensions, 14. 

on completion of agreements under Old 
Age Assistance Act and Blind Per- 
sons Act by four provinces, 141. 

on residence requirements for old age 
security program, 133. 

on postponement of health insurance plan, 


announces federal grant to aid in long- 
term study of lead poisoning, 255. 


Massey Report: 


See Royal Commission on National Devel- 
opment in the Arts, Letters and 
Sciences. 


Maternity Benefits: 


convention approved by I.L.0., 857. 
Canada— 


provision requested by C.C.C.L., 1337. 


Maternity Protection: 


Convention concerning Maternity Pro- 
tection supplemented by Recommenda- 
tion, adopted at 35th Session of Inter- 
national Labour Conference, 1461. 


May Day: 
Pakistan— 
extracts from May Day address of Min- 
ister of Labour, 697. 


Maybank, Mr. Justice Ralph, Manitoba Court 
of Queen’s Bench: 
extracts from address at 67th annual con- 
vention of Jl. and. LC... 1182. 


McCulloch, Robert, Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada: 
death of, 546. 


McDonald, David J., Acting President, 
Umted Steelworkers of America: 
appointment, 1558. 


McGill University: 


“Industrial Relations in an Expanding 
Economy”—theme of 4th annual con- 
ference of McGill Industrial Relations 
Centre, 730. 


McGuire, J. E., National Secretary-Treasurer, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 


Employees and Other Transport 
Workers: 
expulsion, 441. 
McGuire, Peter J.: 
monument to memory of “Father of 


Labour Day”, unveiled, 1164. 


Means Test: 
See Pensions. 


Meany, George, Secretary-Treasurer, American 
Federation of Labour: 
reply to questionnaires on 
dealing with 
unions, 136. 


legislation 
communist-dominated 


Meat Packing Industry: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions, 967. 
wage rates in slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing industry, 84. 
D.B. of S. report on production standing 
of industrial groups among manufac- 
tures, 1625. 


Meat Products: 


Canada— 


termination dates of collective agreements, 
444. 


Mechanics: 


Que.— 
report of Board of Examiners of Pipe- 
Mechanics, 1345. 


Mediation: 
See Arbitration; Conciliation; Industrial 


Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act. 


Medical Examinations: 
United Kingdom— 
annual report of Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories (1950), 1067. 
Belgium— 
ratification of I.L.O. convention concern- 
ing medical examination of seafarers, 
169. 


Medical Research: 
‘Canada— 
legislative recommendation of R.T.B., 417. 
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Medical Services: 
Canada— 
statistics, 895. 
regulations provide payment for cost of 
medical and dental services to recip- 
ients of old age assistance in New- 
foundland and Ontario, 278. 
welfare plans discussed at annual meet- 
ing of C.M.A., 903. 
legislative recommendation of R.T.B., 417, 
561. 
legislative recommendation of T. and L.C. 
re old age pensioners, 398. 

Man.: preventive medical services under 
provincial plan—report of health sur- 
vey committee, 1303. 

Nfid.: regulations provide payment for cost 
of medical and dental services to 
recipients of old age assistance, 278. 

Ont.: regulations provide payment for cost 
of medical and dental services to 
recipients of old age assistance, 278. 

Sask.: amended regulations under Health 
Services Act re free health services to 
pensioners and dependants, 316; results 
of survey of health programs and per- 
sonnel, 470. 

US A— 

number of workers covered by health 
security programs negotiated by 
U-A.W..,, 389. 


Merit-rating Incentive Schemes: 
See Incentive Schemes. 


Metal: 
Canada— 
Forge Shop Occupations—monograph pub- 
lished by Department of Labour, 1436. 
See also Non-ferrous metal products. 


Metal Mining: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions, 481. 


Mexico: 
formation of Union of Industrial and Farm 
Workers, 696. 


Migration and Settlement: 

disscussion at 117th session of I.L.0. Gov- 
erning Body, 282. 

“Organization of Migration into Canada” 
—study of Canadian immigration 
policy, 587. 

“Immigration into Brazil from Western 
EKurope’—report of V. C. Phelan, 
Director, Canada Branch, I.L.0., 1559. 

resolutions adopted at convention of 
International Woodworkers of Amer- 
ica, 288. 


Migration and Settlement—Con. 


Canada— 

immigration statistics, 1026, 1167, 13802, 

1426, 1565. 
number of immigrants from United King- 
dom, 546. 

immigration and farm labour require- 
ments in 1952—proceedings of fed- 
eral-provineral farm labour confer- 
ence, 150. 

seasonal conditions slow placement of 
immigrants, 14. 

effect of immigration on apprenticeship— 
proceedings of first National Confer- 
ence on Apprenticeship in Trades and 
Industry, 879, 884. 

recommendation of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council re teaching of 
official languages to immigrants, 1562. 

lnmigrants—classes in English and citizen- 
ship sponsored by Windsor, Ontario, 
Board of Education, 690. 

Polish labour leader employed by C.C.C.L. 
to assist Immigrant workers in job 
placement, 257. 

V. C. Phelan, Director, Canada Branch, 
I.L.0., on survey of employment ser- 
vice and migration systems in Brazil, 
256. 

examination of immigrants during 1951, 
by Department of National Health 
and Welfare, 382. 

few engineering graduates emigrate to 
United States for first jobs, 691. 

repeal of section of federal Immigration 
Act providing for deportation of cer- 
tain immigrants, recommended by 
Toronto welfare conference, 692. 

resolutions adopted at convention of 
International Woodworkers of America, 
288. 

extracts from Hansard re—Immigration 
Act amendment, 861; immigrants 
from the United Kingdom, 139; main- 
tenance of immigrants, 551, 553; 
United States workers in Canada, 699. 

declaration of policy of Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 134. 

legislative recommendations of C.C.C.L., 
408, 559. 

legislative recommendations of C.C. of L. 
403, 559; resolution adopted at con- 
vention, 1320. 

legislative recommendation of R.T.B., 417, 
559; reply of Minister of Trade and 
Commerce and of Defence Produc- 
tion, 420-21. 

legislative recommendations of T. and 
L.C., 398, 559; resolution adopted at 
convention, 1184. 

B.C.: recommendations of Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 580; planned 
immigration scheme favoured by Fed- 
eration of Labour: (C.C.. of L.), 280. 
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Migration and Settlement—Con. 

Ont.: immigrants—classes in English and 
citizenship sponsored by Windsor 
Board of Education, 690, learn English 
from mine safety manual, 690; immi- 
gration policies condemned by Federa- 
tions Of Labouran ©. Gx otal.) 266: 
other recommendations, 572, 573; 
immigration policies criticized by 
Provincial Federation of T. and L.C., 
266. 

Que.: recommendation of C.C.C.L., 158. 


Australia— 
immigration restricted in 1953, 1167. 
United Kingdom— 
number of immigrants to Canada in 1951, 
546. 
WS :Al== 
immigration bill vetoed by President Tru- 
man, 856; urges plan to admit refu- 
gees, 546. 
resolutions adopted at convention of Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, 288. 


Military Training: 
US.A— 
deferment of apprentices from military 
service, 1171. 


Milk: 
B.C— 
recommendations of Federation of Labour 
COG 201 e280: 
Sask.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (C:C. of L.),.159. 
Millard, C. H., National Director, United 
Steelworkers of America: 

job evaluation sought by U.S.W.A. in 
negotiations with “Big Three” steel 
corporations in 1952, 134. 


Mills: 
See Textile Industry. 


Mineral Products: 
See Non-metallic mineral products. 


Minimum Age for Employment: 
See Employment. 


Minimum Call Pay: 
Canada— 
special wage clauses in rubber products 
industry, 335. 
See also Wages. 


Minimum Reporting Pay: 
See Wages. 


Minimum Wages: 
Canada— 
national minimum wage act requested by 
Oe Ores ©1327; 
resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C., 1189. 
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Minimum Wages—Con. 

Alta.: Labour Act—Order 17 (certain male 
employees in Edmonton, Calgary, 
Lethbridge and Medicine Hat), 619, 
hours of work and minimum wage 
Order 18 (pipe line construction), 
1102; Order 19 (certain female employ- 
ees in Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge 
and Medicine Hat), 620; hours of 
work Order 22 (outdoor advertising 
industry), 1102; establishment of new 
minimum wage requested by Federa- 
tionof iabour CT. and) LC.), 159, 
160. 


BeGe 
Female Minumum Wage Act— 

Order No. 2 (apprentices), 315; Order 
No. 6 (automotive repair and gaso- 
line service stations), 787; Order No. 
19 (1952). (amendment to orders re 
students), 1612; Order No. 24 (sup- 
plementary) (mercantile industry), 
191; Order No. 24A (mercantile indus- 
try), 787; Order No. 27 (hairdressers), 
1234; Order No. 33A (taxicab drivers 
and dispatchers), 1284; Order No. 52 
(hotels and catering), 314; Order No. 
54 (hotel and catering order for resort 
hotels in unorganized territory dur- 
ing summer season), 947. 

Male Minum Wage Act— 

Order No. 2 (apprentices), 315; Order 
No. 6 (automotive repair and gasoline 
service stations), 787; Order No. 12 
(construction workers), 1493; Order 
No. 19 (1952) (amendment to orders 
re students), 1612; Order No. 24 
(supplementary) (mercantile industry), 
191; Order No. 24A (mercantile indus- 
try), 787; Order No. 27 (hairdressers), 
1234; Order No. 338A (taxicab drivers 
and dispatchers), 1234; No. 52 (hotels 
and catering), 314; No. 54 (hotel and 
catering order for resort hotels in 
unorganized territory during summer 
season), 947. 


Man.: recommendation of C.C. of L. unions, 
159; new regulations under Minimum 
Wage Act, 1235; increased minimum 
wage schedule for adult male workers, 
908; annual report of Department of 
Labour, Wages and Hours Section 


1949-50), 162-63. 


: report of Department of Labour, 
1570; revision of female minimum 
wage orders—general order for women, 
order covering female employees in 
hotels and restaurants, 1613; formula- 
tion of industrial standards schedule 
for electrical trade in Moncton area, 
1570. 
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Minimum Wages—Con. 

Nfld.: annual report of Department of 
Labour (1951), 432; enactment of 
minimum wage act requested by Fed- 
eration of Labour (T. and L.C.), 1199; 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
presents brief to provincial Minimum 
Wage Board—recommendations con- 
cerning minimum wages and maxi- 
mum work week, 255. 
provisions of new order under 
Women’s Minimum Wage Act, 1237; 
revised regulations under Women’s 
Minimum Wage Act, 1444; activities 
of Minimum Wage Board in 1951— 
annual report of Department of 
Labour, 1445; legislative proposals of 
Provincial Executive Committee (T. 
and LiC.), 279: 

U1I.C. check-up on payment of 
required minimum wages to female 
employees, 28. 

appointment of Dr. Marc Trudel as 
president of Minimum Wage Com- 
mission, 1427; activities of Minimum 
Wage Commission—annual report of 
Department. of Labour for year end- 
ing March 31, 1951, 1343: minimum 
wages raised 10 per cent, 1563; recom- 
mendation of C.C-C.1L 157. 

Orders under Minimum Wage Act— 

No. 2 (overtime), 953. 

No. 3 (vacations with pay), 953. 

No. 3A (holidays with pay in the con- 

struction industry), 953. 

No. 4 (general order—renewal), 953; 

(amendment—increase in wage rates 

of unorganized workers in industrial 

and commercial establishments), 66. 
No. 5 (silk textiles), 953. 

No. 8 (cotton textiles), 953. 

No. 11 (charitable institutions), 953. 
No. 14 (real estate undertakings), 953. 
No. 19 (full-fashioned hosiery), 953. 
No. 23 (taverns in Montreal), 953. 

No. 26A (taxicabs in Montreal), 953. 
No. 29 (taxicabs in Quebec and Levis), 
953. 

No. 37 (manufacturing of glass con- 

tainers), 953. 

No. 39 (forest operations), 953. 
No. 41 (employees of publie corpora- 


NS 


Ont.: 


Que.: 





tions), 953. 
No. 42 (stationary enginemen and fire- 
men), 953. 
Sask.: new revision of Orders under 


Minimum Wage Act—coverage of 
minimum wage orders No. 1 to No. 10 
(inclusive), 468-70; provisions of 
Minimum Wage Act re hours of work, 
469; annual report of Department of 
Labour (1950), 29; minimum wage of 
90 cents per hour requested by Feder- 
ation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 159; 
recommendations of Executive Com- 
mittee’ (Il. and L:C.)) 673: 


Minimum Wages—Con. 
France— ay 4 ' 
shding scale of minimum wages to increase 
automatically with cost of living, 851. 


New Zealand— 
increased minimum wages approved by 
Arbitration Court, 1173. 


US.A— 
increase in national minimum wage rate 
urged by C.1I.0. Committee on Eco- 
nomic Policy, 264. 
See also provisions of various agreements. 


Mining: 
Canada— 
index of wage rates as at April 1, 1952, 
892; preliminary index as at October 
1951, 570-71. 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
metal mining industry, 481. 
termination dates of collective agree- 
ments in coal mining, 443. 
labour costs in coal mining industry, 
decline, 1430. 
normal work week (including five-day 
week) of plant and office employees 
as of October 1951, 1307. 
regulations under Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act, 464, 1233. 
amendment to Mining Act provides 
voluntary revocable check-off of union 
dues in coal mining industry, 894, 1604. 


amended provisions of Regulation of 
Mines Act, 1484. 


Alta.: 


ie 


Nfid.: 


N.S.: amended provisions of Coal Mines 
Regulation Act (1951), 1366; safety 
legislation enacted in 1952, 895. 

Ont.: immigrants learn English from mine 


safety manual, 690. 

Sask.: amendments to Coal Mining Indus- 
try Act, 935; new and amended regu- 
lations under Coal Miners’ Safety and 
Welfare Act, 934, 1614. 

United Kingdom— 

plan to import Italian coal miners, col- 
lapses, 388. 

summary of annual report of National 
Coal Board, 1036. 

iis A 

government enforcement of mine safety 
regulations, 1031. 

federal authority to close unsafe mines, 
sought, 260. 

mine employment at low level, 1175. 

amount paid out in fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, by U.M.W. welfare 
and retirement fund, 1432. 


Mobility of Labour: 
US.A— 
manpower mobility—research project of 
University of Minnesota’s Industrial 
Relations Centre, 387. 
See also Labour Transference. 


INDEX 


Monographs: 
See Occupational Monographs. 


Morse, David, Director-General, International 

Labour Organization: 

speech to 35th session of International 
Labour ‘Conference, 1201. 

on plans to prevent unemployment when 
arms needs slacken, 909. 

announces Convention on Accommodation 
of Ships’ Crews to come into force in 
January, 19538, 1348. 


Mosher, A. R., President, Canadian Congress 


of Labour: 

address at 12th annual convention of 
CCF ol li. tol2. 

New Year’s message (1952) 9; (1953) 1578, 
1576. 


Labour Day message, 1023. 

inclusion of anti-discrimination clause in 
all government contracts announced 
in telegram received by President of 
C.C. of L. from Minister of Labour, at 
annual convention; reply of President; 
1318, 1319. 

remarks at presentation of Dominion leg- 
islative program of C.C. of L., 407. 

retirement as president of C.B.R.E., 1481. 


Mothers’ Allowances: 


Canada— 
increase in mothers’ allowances sought by 
el etuLoon. 


N.B.: amendment in Mothers’ Allowances 
Act, 1604; Dominion-wide plan on 
contributory basis advocated by Fed- 
eration of Labour, 154; recommenda- 
tion of Joint Committee of R.T.B., 
577. 
amended provisions of 
Allowances Act, 1484. 
legislation enacted in 1952, 895; 
amendment to Mothers’ Allowances 
Act, 1368; recommendations of Joint 
Legislative Committee of R.T.B., 576. 
legislation enacted in 1952, 895; regu- 
lations under Act, 950, 1098, 1373; 
recommendations of Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B 7578: 
P.E.I.: recommendations of Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 575. 
Sask.: regulations under Social Aid Act, 791; 
amendments to Mothers’ Allowances 
Act recommended by Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee of R.T.B., 579. 
See also Family Allowances. 


Nfld.: Mothers’ 


NLS: 


Ont 


Motor Vehicles: 

number of vehicles exported to India 

from Canada in 1952, 1328. 
Canada— 

D.B. of 8. report on production standing 
of industrial groups among manu- 
factures, 1625. 
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Motor Vehicles—Con. 


Alta.: amendment to Apprenticeship Act, 
aloe 

B.C.: recommendations of Joint Legislative 

Committee of R.T.B., 580. 

new regulations under Minimum 

Wage Act re drivers of taxicabs and 

public service vehicles, 1236; Appeal 

Court holds that taxi driver seeking 

licence renewal must fulfil same con- 

ditions as new applicant, 1487. 

High Court decision to stay bus firm’s 

action against Labour Relations Board 

affirmed by Court of Appeal, 1230. 

Sask.: regulations under Vehicles Act 
issued by Highway Traffic Board, 193. 

India— 

number of motor vehicles imported from 

Canada in 1952, 1328. 


Man.: 


Ont 


Moulder-Coremaking: 
US A— 
number of apprentices registered, 384. 


Municipal Corporations: 
Que.— 
amendment to Act requested by C.C.C.L., 
157. 


Murray, Philip, President, Congress of Indus- 

trial Organizations: 

death of, 1473. 

reply to questionnaires on legislation deal- 
ing with communist-dominated unions, 
136. 

to seek guaranteed annual wage for mem- 
bership, 1304. 


National Advisory Committee of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission: 
C.C. of L. re-appoints representatives, 848. 


National Advisory Committee on the Rehabil- 

itation of Disabled Persons: 

appointment, 128. 

first meeting, 424. 

second meeting, 1566. 

resolution adopted by Manitoba legisla- 
ture, 1228. 

re Vocational Training Advisory Council, 
1562. 


National Advisory Council on Manpower: 
extracts from Hansard re, 556, 701. 
members appointed—J.C. Armer, 545; 

Mrs. F. D. Jutras, 1557; J. K. Kennedy, 
254. 


National Coal Board (United Kingdom): 
fifth annual report, 1036. 
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National Defence: 
Canada— 
military leave regulations for Prevailing 
Rate Employees and Government 
Ships’ Officers, 66. 
defence training—proceedings of 17th semi- 
annual conference of Vocational Train- 
ing Advisory Council, 273. 
recommendation of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council re training of key 
workers, 1562. 
Australia— 
increase in defence expenditures, 1169. 
US. A— 
establishment and functions of national 
and regional labour-management man- 
power committees, 1452. 
federal aid for defence jobless, sought, 258. 
increase in number of women workers, 16. 
defence jobs for women fewer than appli- 
cants, 1564. 
survey on defence jobs for women in New 
York state, 261. 


National Employment Service: 
See Employment Service. 


National Federation of Public Employees 
(T. and L.C.): 
establishment, 1167. 


National Harbours Board: 
revision of National Harbours Board pen- 
sion plan requested by R.T.B., 416; 
reply of Minister of Transport, 419. 
See also Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


National Health and Welfare, Department 

of: 

increased social security paid for by higher 
taxes—remarks of Hon. Paul Martin, 
Minister of National Health and 
Welfare, 1304. 

number of applications for federal old age 
security pensions, 14. 

extracts from Hansard re old age pen- 
sions, 21, 22. 

examination of immigrants during 1951, 
382. 


National Health Fund: 
See Health. 


National Housing Act: 
ceiling on loans to builders for rental 
housing, raised, 1556. 
extracts from Hansard re Speech from the 
Throne, 1565. 


National Income: 
See Income. 


National Insurance: 
United Kingdom— 
benefit payments under national insurance 
scheme in 1950, 135. 
See also Insurance. 


National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act 
(United Kingdom): 
number of workers insured under Act in 
1949, 263. 


National! Labour Code: 
See Labour Code. 


National Labour Relations Board (U.S.A.): 

annual report, 850. 

demotion of employees who refused to 
cross picket line upheld by decision of 
Supreme Court, 17. 

Board permits cancellation of union shop 
during terms of contract, 1495. 

bans indoor picketing during campaign to 
organize department store employees, 
1617. 

union’s petition to merge collective bar- 
gaining rights with one employer in 
60 cities into one consolidated unit, 
rejected by Board, 1564. 

plans to avoid jurisdictional strikes, 136. 

Court of Appeals rules “featherbedding” 
illegal—rejects decision of Board, 807. 

Board rules higher fee for reinstatement 
than for initiation not illegal, 982. 

principle of N.L.R.B. upheld in decision of 
‘Court of Appeals on bargaining outside 
contract, 944. 

High Court upholds employer-rights clause, 
850. 

workers who refuse to cross picket lines of 
another union at customer’s plant may 
be dismissed—claim of Board rejected 
by Court of Appeals, 1033. 

proposals to eliminate communist domina- 
tion of certain unions—hearings of 
Senate subcommittee on labour and 
labour-management relations under 
chairmanship of Senator Hubert 
Humphrey, 581. 


National Planning Association (U.S.A.): 
case studies of industrial peace, 32. 


National Product: 


Canada 
gross national product up 17 per cent in 
105 cle 





National Selective Service: 
See Selective Service. 


National Sugar Refining Company: 
employees win guaranteed annual wage, 
383, 1304. 


Nationalization: 


Canada— 
nationalization of all telephone services, 
recommended by T. and L.C., 1189. . 
United Kingdom— 
resolution adopted at 84th convention of 
T.U.C., 1449-50. 
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Natural Gas: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of T. and 
L:C. re natural gas pipeline, 1189. 


Negroes: 
VSA=— 
trade unions pledge support to Negro 
Labour Committee of the U.S.A., 547. 
Connecticut court orders union (electrical 
workers) to accept negroes, 1175. 


The Netherlands: 
plan to reduce unemployment, 550. 


New Brunswick: 
See various subject headings. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour: 
(T. and L.C.): 
40th annual convention, 1437. 
legislative proposals, 154. 


New Year’s Messages: 
S 


Canada— 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
Olay ss gL 504. 

Gerard Picard, C.C.C.L., 10, 1573,. 1577. 

A. R. Mosher, President, C.C. of L., 9, 
1573, 1576. 

J. L. D. Ives, Chgirman, Dominion Joint 
Legislative Committee, R.T.B., 1573, 
Vou 

Perey R. Bengough, President, T. and 
li nO (ose os OF 


New Zealand: 

social security statistics, 1116. 

unusual inducements to obtain workers, 
612. 

survey on employment of older workers, 
18. 

general wage increase rejected by Arbitra- 
tion, Court; 1173. 

recommendations effectuated by amend- 
ments to Apprentices Act, 19. 


Newfoundland: 
See various subject headings. 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour (T. and 


16th annual convention, 1199. 

provincial legislative proposals, 572. 

presents brief to provincial Minimum Wage 
Board—recommendations concerning 
minimum wages and maximum work 
week, 255. 


Newspapers: 


Canada— 
re publication of statements on industrial 
disputes, 1189. 


Night Shifts: 
See provisions of various agreements. 








Night Work: 


United Kingdom— 
report (Command Paper 8378) on abolition 
of night baking 18. 


Non-ferrous Products: 
Canada— 
number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in non-ferrous metal products 
industry, 1446-47. 
See also Employment Conditions. 


Non-ferrous Smelting and Refining: 
Canada— 
termination dates of collective agreements, 
444, 


Non-metallic Mineral Products: 
Canada— 
number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in non-metallic mineral products 
industry, 1446-47. 


Northwest Territories: 
political development in northern terri- 
tories described in 1951 Report for 
United Nations Year Book on Human 
Rights, prepared by Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, 897. 


Norway: 
trade union membership and affiliates of 
Norwegian Federation of Labour, 549. 
establishment of permanent joint commit- 
tee to advise on questions concerning 
collective agreements, 434. 
Notification of Vacancies 1952 
(United Kingdom): 
provisions, 386. 


Order, 


Nova Scotia: 
See various subject headings. 


Nova Scotia Provincial Executive Committee 
_CT. and L.C.): 
legislative proposals, 279. 


Nursing Assistants: 
P.E.I.— 
provisions of Licenced Nursing Assistants 
Act, 1605. 


Nylon: 
Canada— 
wage rates in rayon, nylon and silk textiles 
division of primary textile industry, 635. 


Occupational! Classifications: 
world’s occupations classified by I.L.0., 
1463. 
occupational employment requirements in 
aircraft industry, 143, 145. 


Occupational Diseases: 
See Diseases, Industrial. 
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Occupational Monographs: 
Canada— 

recommendation of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council re film strips and 
occupational monographs issued by 
Department of Labour, 1562. 

monographs and pamphlets published in 
“Canadian Occupations” series— 

Radio and Electronics, 383. 

Forge Shop Occupations, 1436. 

Social Worker, 1026. 

tool and die maker, 1310. 


Office Workers: 
Canada— 

employment conditions in rubber products 
industry, 335. 

normal work week in manufacturing as of 
October 1, 1951, 712. 

normal work week in six major industries 
as of October, 1951, 1307. 

vacations with pay in Canadian manufac- 
turing (1951), 1049. 

percentage of labour force as reported in 
D.B. of S. bulletin on 1951 census, 1559. 

campaign to organize office workers fore- 
cast in resolution adopted at conven- 
tion of C.C. of L., 1328. 


Offices: 
Hygiene in Shops and Offices—I.L.0. 
report on healthful working conditions, 
748. 


O’Grady, John J., Vice-President, Brother- 
hood of Maintenance-of-Way Employ- 
ees: 

death of, 1346. 


Oil Burners: 


Man.— 
provisions of Gas and Oil Burner Act, 
1225. 
Oil Industry: 
Que. — 
Superior Court .. . finds invalid a certifi- 


cation order issued by Labour Rela- 
tions Board to oil workers’ union, 
1609. 


Oil Workers’ International Union (C.I1.0.): 
summary of convention proceedings, 1306. 


Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance: 


USS ess 
recommendations of Executive Council of 
A.F. of L. endorsed by convention, 
1454. 


Old Age Assistance: 
See Pensions. 


Old Age Benefits: 
See Pensions. 


Old Age Insurance: 
See Insurance. 


Old Age Pensions: 
See Pensions. 


Old Age Security: 
See Pensions. 


Older Workers: 


Canada— 
extracts from address of Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, before 


Women’s Canadian Club, 1554. 

extracts from address of Minister of 
Labour at annual meeting of C.M.A., 
901. 

N.ES. offices to assist Department of 
Veterans Affairs in placement of aged 
veterans, 1304. 

insistence on youth in hirmg of women 
creates labour shortages and waste of 
skills—address of Miss Ruth A. Hamil- 
ton, adviser on women’s employment, 
ULC 455: 

resolution adopted at convention of C.C. 
of L. re employment restrictions on 

older workers, 13828. 

recommendation of C.C. of L., 405; reply 

of Prime Minister, 407. 

provisions of Elderly Persons Housing 

Aid Act, 1094. 

New Zealand— 

survey on employment of older workers, 
18 


Ont». 


United Kingdom— »* 

National Advisory Committee on the 
Employment of Older Men and 
Women, established, 386. 

government policy encourages and facili- 
tates employment of older persons, 
853. 

US.A— 

fewer men over 45 now employed, 548. 

objective measurements to determine 
retirement age, discussed, 1555. 

flexible retirement age advocated, 852. 

retirement at 65 condemned at national 
conference on retirement of older 
workers, 257. 

survey of pensioners’ attitude to retire- 
ment, 854. 

seniority and productivity—result of sur- 
vey on Unions and the Older Workers, 
852. 

provisions in private pension plans for 
compulsory retirement before age 66 
unenforceable in Massachusetts, 1555. 

Office of Defence Mobilization urges 
employment of older workers, 1433. 

one-third of labour force aged 45 and 
over—Selected Facts on the Employ- 
ment and Economic Status of Older 
Men and Women, 388. 

“Post-Retirement Utilization of Man- 
power”; manpower mobility—research 
projects of University of Muinnesota’s 
Industrial Relations Centre, 387. 

measure permitting equipment and main- 
tenance of sheltered workshops for 
older persons, passed by New York 
state Senate, 321. 


INDEX 


Oleomargarine: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of 
G.C.Cil, “1338: 


One Day’s Rest in Seven: 
Man.— 
annual report of Department of Labour, 
Wages and Hours Section (1949-50), 
163. 
inspections under Act during year 
ending March 31, 1951, 1344. 


Que.: 


Ontario: 
See various subject headings. 


Ontario Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.): 


proceedings of annual convention, 265. 

provincial legislative proposals, 572. 

not connected with Union of Unemployed, 
383. 

Federation of Labour raising fund to 
finance appeal by Toronto Newspaper 
Guild against Gale decision, 691. 


Ontario Hydro Electric Commission: 


U.M.W.A. barred from Hydro project by 
Labour Relations Board, 1499. 


Ontario Northland Railway: 


recommendations in board reports sub- 
mitted by conciliators appointed to 
deal with dispute between various 
national and international railways 
and employees, 1554. 


Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour 


(T. and L.C.): 


sixth annual convention, 265. 
provincial legislative proposals, 572. 


Operating Engineers: 
Out -on 
activities of Board of Examiners of Oper- 
ating Engineers in 1950, 26. 
See also Engineering. 


Operating Engineers, International Union 
of : 
suspension of union by T. and L.C. for 
violation of constitution, 13. 


Orders in Council: 

P.C. 83 (pilotage by-laws for Saint John 
district), 310. 

P.C. 995 (pilotage by-laws for St. John’s 
district), 619. 

P.C. 1120 (pilotage by-law for Saint John 
district), 619. 

P.C. 2007 (amendment to Rules of Pro- 
cedure of Canada Labour Relations 
Board), 690. 

P.C. 2306 (repeal and replacement of 
Great Lakes Seamen’s Security Regu- 
lations under Emergency Powers Act), 
946. 
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Orders in Council—Con. 


P.C. 3280 (regulations under Canada Ship- 
ping Act re certification of engineers), 


1372) 

P.C. 3305 ‘(pilotage by-laws for St. 
Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa district), 
1231: 

P.C. 3495 (new regulations under War 


Veterans Allowance Act), 1233. 

P.C. 3610 (amendment to Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations), 1492. 

P.C. 3610 (payment of retroactive wage 
increases to prevailing rate govern- 
ment employees), 1165. 

P.C. 3702 (amendments to Unemployment 
Insurance Act), 1498. 

P.C. 3874 (amendments to Unemployment 
Insurance Act), 1498. 

P.C. 4138 (anti-discrimination clause in 
federal government contracts), 1190B, 


1611. 
P.C. 5171 (pilotage by-laws of district of 
Quebec), 65 


P.C. 5447 (application of certain veterans’ 
legislation to veterans of Special 
Force), 190. 

P.C. 5547/49 Cnclusion of anti-discrimina- 
tion clause in all government contracts, 
under Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act), 1611. 

P.C. 5740 (military leave regulations for 
Prevailing Rate Employees and Gov- 
ernment Ships’ Officers), 66. 

P.C. 6190 (Prevailing Rate Employees 
General Regulations amended), 65, 
1492. 

PC. 6456 (pilotage by-law for port of Bot- 
wood, Newfoundland), 191. 

P.C. 6596 (regulations under Old Age 
Assistance Act), 310. 


Orphans: 
See Pensions. 


Overtime: 
Canada— 
amended provisions of Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations, 65. 
cash pay for overtime recommended by 
National U.I.C. Employees Associa- 
tion, 1427. 
overtume rates of pay in certain indus- 
trres— 
clothing, 79. 
food and beverages, 87. 
meat packing, 972. 
metal mining, 485. 
primary iron and steel, 1122. 
primary textiles, 636. 
printing, publishing and allied industries, 
204. 
pulp and paper, 1254. 
rubber products, 333. 
textiles, 636. 
tobacco and tobacco products, 207. 
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Overtime—C on. 


Alta.: provisions of minimum wage orders 
governing certain male and female 
employees in Edmonton, Calgary, 
Lethbridge and Medicine Hat, 620. 
orders under Minimum Wage Acts 
governing overtime in mercantile 
industry, 787; provisions of Order No. 
24 re payment of overtime rates in 
mercantile industry, 191; Supreme 
Court upholds decertification of union 
by Labour Relations Board for refusal 
to work overtime, 187. 
new regulations under 
Wage Act, 1235. 
Sask.: regulations under Hours of Work Act 
governing all persons employed by 
City of Regina in connection with 
public transportation system, 954. 
United Kingdom— 
threatened ban on overtime work ended 
by across-the-board wage increase to 
shipyard and engineering workers, 
1482. 
France— 
provisions of national collective agreement 
covering full-time domestic workers, 36. 
See also provisions of various agreements. 


BGs: 


Man.: Minimum 


Packinghouse Workers: 
Canada— 
compensation for workers laid off because 
of foot and mouth disease, requested 
by CiCs of Ii, A04: 


Pakistan: ; 
extracts from May Day address of Min- 
ister of Labour, 697. 


Paper and Paper Products: 


Canada— 
number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in paper products industry, 
1446-47. 
termination dates of collective agreements, 
444 
establishment of papermaking school 
under federal-provincial Vocational 


Schools’ Assistance Agreement, 12. 
See also Pulp and Paper Industry. 


Part-time Employment: 
US. A— 
number of persons working part-time in 
1950, 1383. 


Patternmaking: 
US.A— 
number of apprentices registered, 384. 


Payment-by-Results: 
report of 117th session of I.L.O. Govern- 
ing Body, 283. 
United Kingdom— 
increase in proportion of wage-earners 
paid by results, 851. 
survey of merit-rating incentive schemes, 
1060. 


Payrolls: 
See Salaries; Wages. 
Peace: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of T. 
end 4G, 1185; 
Pearson, Hon. Lester B., Minister for 


External Affairs: 


receives I.L.0O. statement of appreciation of 
Canada’s contribution in placement of 
displaced persons and refugees, 163. 


Pensions: 


Canada— 

old age pensions legislation enacted in 
1952, 895. 

preliminary analysis of government expen- 
diture (old age pensions, etc.), during 
year ending March 381, 1952, 1555. 

number of applications for federal old 
age security pensions, 14. 

number of persons receiving old age 
security pensions as at July, 1952— 
provincial breakdown, 1165. 

residence requirements for old age secur- 
ity program, 133. 

imposition of old age security tax to finance 
pension plan (Old Age Sceurity Act), 
1193. 

provisions of Old Age Security Act sum- 
marized in 1951 Report for United 
Nations Year Book on Human Rights, 
prepared by Federal Department of 


Labour, 896. 
regulations under Old Age Assistance Act, 
310. 


number of persons receiving financial aid 
under old age assistance program dur- 
ing first nine months of operation, 
1556. 

four provinces, British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Quebec, formally 
complete agreements under Old Age 
Assistance Act and Blind Persons Act, 


141. 
old age assistance—legislation passed in 
British Columbia, Newfoundland, 


Ontario, Prince Edward Island and 
Saskatchewan, 277, 278. 

regulations provide payment for cost of 
medical and dental services to recip- 
ients of old age assistance in New- 
foundland and Ontario, 278. 

Canada Shipping Act—amendments to 
pilotage by-laws for Saint John district 
re superannuation of pilots, 310. 

application of Pension Act to veterans of 
Special Force, 190. 

C.N.R. adopts new pension plan for 
employees, 339. 

automotive industry pensioners organize 
in Windsor, 548. 

pension and welfare plans discussed at 
annual meeting of C.M.A., 902. 


INDEX 
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Pensions—C on. 
Canada—Con. 
extracts from Hansard re—pensions for 


disabled, 699; Old Age Pensions Act, 
1038; old age security regulations, 22; 
retroactive pension payments, 140; 
pension tribunals, 140; proof of age 
for old age pensions, 21; old age pen- 
sioners in British Columbia, 698; on 
status of Newfoundlanders re old age 
pension, 22. 


legislative recommendations of C.C.C.L., 


410, 561. 


recommendations of C.C. of L. re old age 


pensions, 404, 561; reply of Prime 
Minister, 406; resolution adopted at 
convention, 1322. 


legislative recommendation of R.T.B. re 


legislative 


old age security, 417, 561; reply of 
Minister of Trade and Commerce and 
of Defence Production, 421; requests 
revision of National Harbours Board 
pension plan, 416; reply of Minister of 
Transport, 419. 

recommendations of T. and 
L.C., 398, 561; reply of Prime Muin- 
ister, 401; resolutions adopted at con- 
vention, 1185-86. 


pension and welfare schemes in certain 


industrres— 


meat packing, 975. 

metal mining, 488. 

primary iron and steel, 1123. 
primary textiles, 642. 

pulp and paper, 1256. 
textiles, 642. 

urban transportation, 1633. 


Alta.: 


Bic. 


Man.: 


old age pensions legislation enacted 
in 1952, 895; regulations under Old Age 
Pensions Act, 314, 465; establishment 
of Old Age Pensions Board, 947; pro- 
visions of Widows’ Pensions Act, 895, 
1090; revised regulations under Sup- 
plementary Allowances Act, 1090, 1102; 
amendment to regulations re payment 
of supplementary allowances (old age 
and blind pensions) to Indians, 1234; 
provisions of Blind Persons Act, 1090; 
regulations under Old Age Assistance 
Act, 946, 1090; recommendations of 
Joint Legislative Committee of R.T.B., 
579; increase in old age pension 
requested by Federation of Labour 
CivandylG:). 160. 

legislation passed, 277, 278; extracts 
from Hansard re old age pensioners, 
698. 

old age pensions legislation enacted 
in 1952, 895; regulations under Old 
Age Assistance Act, 1226, 1237; legis- 
lative resolution on recoveries from 
pensioners or pensioners’ estates, 1228; 
recommendation of Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 578; recommen- 
dations of Federation of Labour (T. 
and L:C.), 158. 
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Pensions—Con. 


N.Be 


Nfid.: 


N3S.: 


Ont.: 


Pew: 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


old age pensions legislation enacted in 
1952, 895; provisions of Old Age Assis- 
tance Act, 1604; Dominion-wide plan 
on contributory basis advocated by 
Federation of Labour, 154. 
legislation passed, 277, 278; regula- 
tions provide payment for cost of 
medical and dental services to recip- 
ients of old age assistance, 278; 
amended provisions of Old Age Assis- 
tance Act, 1484-85; extracts from 
Hansard on status of Newfoundlanders 
re old age pension, 22. 

old age pensions legislation enacted in 
1952, 895; provisions of Old Age 
Assistance Act, 1867; recommendations 
of Provincial Executive Committee 
CEiand si Cpe 279: 

legislation passed, 277, 278; regula- 
tions under Old Age Assistance Act 
465; amendment to Old Age Assistance 
Act (1951), 1094; regulations provide 
payment for cost of medical and den- 
tal services to recipients of old age 
assistance, 278; amendment to Blind 
Persons’ Allowances Act (1951), 1094; 
introduction of Bill to provide pen- 
sions for totally or permanently 
disabled persons (aged 18-65), 545; 
enactment of Act providing financial 
assistance for disabled persons, 895; 
provisions of Disabled Persons’ Allow- 
ances Act, 1092; pension plan _per- 
mitting workers to switch jobs, 
effected in Toronto-Hamilton area by 
A.C.W.A., 1427. 

: legislation passed, 277, 278; new sec- 
tion under Old Age Assistance Act, 
1607. 

old age pensions legislation enacted in 
1952, 895; enactment of Blind Persons 
Allowances Act, 459; provisions of Act 
authorizing payment of old age assis- 
tance, 458; establishment of group 
pension fund recommended by Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Civic Employees 
(firemen), 385; creation of pension 
fund for firemen urged by Provincial 
Federation of Labour, 156. 

legislation passed, 277, 278; regula- 
tions under Social Aid Act re supple- 
mentary allowances, 316, 621; amended 
regulations under Health Services Act 
re free health services to pensioners 
and dependants, 316; amendments to 
Power Corporation Superannuation Act 
(1944), 936; amendments to Liquor 
Board Superannuation Act (1944), 937; 
amendment to Urban Employees’ 
Superannuation Act, 937; recommen- 
dation of Federation of Labour (C.C. 
Of li.) LOO: 


United Kingdom— 


national 


insurance plan of 


deficit, 1564. 


on verge 


government policy encourages and facili- 


tates employment of older persons, 
853. 
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Pensions—Con. 


Finland— 
long-term pensions for disabled persons, 
war widows and orphans, 1168. 
Israe]— 
provisions of proposed National Insurance 
Bill covering old-age, widows’ and 
orphans’ pensions, 389. 
Sweden— 
increase in old age pension rates based 
on special cost-of-living index, 857. 
eS AA 
pension plans created by collective bar- 
gaining, 1173. 
inflation dilutes pension benefits, 260. 


automotive industry pensioners form 
Retired Autoworkers’ Organization, 
262. 

compulsory retirement age in pension 
plans, 1031. 

survey of pensioners’ attitude to retire- 
ment, 854. 


provisions of bill designed to increase 
benefits under social security program, 
857. 

extension of old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance to domestic employees under 
Federal Social Security Act, 388. 

provisions in private pension plans for 
compulsory retirement before age 66 
unenforceable in Massachusetts, 1555. 

industrial pension plans in New York 
state, 390. 

higher pensions sought by International 
Union of Electrical Workers, 1435. 

re escalator clauses in pension plans of 


UAsWeai2s. 
revision of five-year contracts sought by 
U.A.W., 1434. 


area pension plan of U.A.W. approved by 
Treasury Department, 137. 

amount paid out in fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, by U.M.W. retirement 
and welfare fund, 1432, 

transferable pension rights sought by Oil 
Workers’ International Union, 1306. 

See also Insurance. 


Permits: 
Alta.— 
amended regulations under Alberta Elec- 
trical Protection Act governing elec- 
trical permits and inspection fees, 1612. 


Personal Expenditure: 
See Expenditure. 


Peru: 


National Health Fund established, 550. 


Petroleum and Petroleum Products: 
Canada— 

D.B. of S. report on production standing 
of industrial groups among manufac- 
tures, 1625. 

number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in petroleum and coal products 
industry, 1446-47. 


V. C., Durector, Canada Branch, 
International Labour Organization: 
appointment as Employment Consultant 

to the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation, 1306. 
on survey of employment service and 
migration systems in Brazil, 256. 
report on Immigration into Brazil from 
Western Europe, 1559. 
“Organization of Migration into Canada” 
—study of Canadian immigration 
policy, 587. 


Phelan, 


Physically Handicapped: 
See Handicapped Persons. 


Picard, Gérard, President, Canadian and 

Catholic Confederation of Labour: 

New Year’s messages, 10, 1573, 1577. 

Labour Day message, 1025. 

remarks at 7th annual convention on indus- 
trial relations at Laval University, 
729. 

presidential report at 31st annual conven- 
tion of CCU eet eats 

presents Dominion legislative proposals of 


CCC 4 1 
Picketing: 
Canada— 
resolution approved at convention of 


C.C.Cri 1336. 
extracts from presidential address at 
annual meeting of C.M.A., 906. 


B.C.: review of article on The Rights 
to Picket in British Columbia—study 
of issues raised in Aristocratic 
Restaurants case, 1389. 

injunction against laundry workers 
illegally on strike to permit peaceful 
picketing modified by Court of 
Queen’s Bench, 1488. 


High Court of Justice holds that 
workers have right to picket peace- 
fully even though strike might be 
unlawful, 188. 


USA 

Court bans picketing on wage re-opening, 
855. 

workers who refuse to cross picket lines 
of another union at customer’s plant 
may be dismissed—claim of N.IL.RB. 
rejected by Court of Appeals, 1033. 

N.L.R.B. bans indoor picketing during 
campaign to organize department store 
employees, 1617. 

demotion of employees who refused to 
cross picket line upheld by decision 
of Supreme Court, 17. 

Arizona law disallows picketing, 1556. 


Man.:: 


Ont.: 


Pilotage By-laws: 
See Canada Shipping Act. 


Pipe Mechanics: 
See Mechanics. 
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Placements: 
Canada— 

N.E.S. placements, by province. during 
1951). 131: 

Canada leads world in employment of 
blind persons—statement of National 
Director of Employment of C.N.LB., 
688. 

work of Special Placements Division, 
N.E:S., in placement of deaf persons, 
commended, 1168. 

N.ES. officers to assist Department of 
Veterans Affairs in placement of aged 
veterans, 1304. 

seasonal conditions slow placement of 
immigrants, 14. 

placement of university graduates in 1952, 
1305. 

US.A— 

number of job placements of physically- 
handicapped workers in year ending 
June, 1951, 854. 





Plant Employees: 
Canada— 
normal work week in six major industries 
as of October 1951, 1307. 
percentage of labour force as reported 
in D.B. of S. bulletin on 1951 census, 
1559. 


Plant Training: 
See Training. 


Plantations: 
report of Committee on Work on Planta- 
tions at 117th session of I.L.0. Govern- 
ing Body, 283. 


Plumbing and Steamfitting: 
Canada— 
refresher courses for heating contractors, 
ete., held by National Association of 
Master Plumbers and Heating Con- 
tractors of Canada, 384. 


B.C.: enactment of provincial plumbing 
code recommended by Executive 
Committee of T. and L.C., 1568. 

Ont.: new regulations under Public Health 
Act governing installation of plumb- 
ing and sewers, 1373. 

Que.: report of Board of Examiners of Pipe- 


Mechanics, 1345. 


Point Four Program: 
USA -— 
summary of program of international 
co-operation for technical assistance to 
underdeveloped countries, 886. 


Police: 
B.C— 

Executive Committee of T. and LC. 
oppose any amendments to Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, con- 
cerning firefighters and policemen, 
1568. 
organization of policemen requested 
by’ C.C. of L.- unions; 159. 
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Political Action: 
Canada— 
convention proceedings of C.C. of L., 1316; 
extracts from presidential address of 
A. R. Mosher, 1812; resignation of 
Murray Cotterill as National Director, 
and appointment of Henry Weisbach 
as Executive Secretary, of Political 
Action Committee of C.C. of L., 132. 
C.C:CL will not support any political 
party, 547; extracts from presidential 
address at convention, 1331; resolu- 
tions adopted, 1335. 
Us A= 
New York state bill would bar unions’ 
political actions, 383. 


Political Development: 
Canada 
political development in northern terri- 
tories described in 1951 Report for 
United Nations Year Book on Human 
Rights, prepared by Federal Depart- 

ment of Labour, 897. 





Political Education: 
Que.— 
formation of committee urged by Feder- 
ation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 907. 


Polling Booths: 
See Elections. 


Population: 
half world’s population earning less thar 
$100 yearly—report of United Nations 
statisticians, 1036. 
-Canada— 
population over 65 years of age increased 
proportionately and numerically dur- 
ing 10-year period ending in 1951, 692. 
United Kingdom— 
working population as at September, 1951, 
133. 
See also Age Groups. 


Potteries: 
United Kingdom— 
Pottery (Health and Welfare) Regulations, 
1950, reviewed in annual report of 
Chief Inspector of Factories (1950), 
1068. 


Power: 
Ont. — 
regulations under Power Commission Act, 
abd. 
Sask.: amendments to Power Corporation 
Superannuation Act (1944), 936. 


Pressure Plants: 
Man.— 
activities under Steam Boiler and Pressure 
Plant Act—annual report of mechan- 
ical and engineering section, Depart- 
ment of Labour (1949-50), 161. 
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Pressure Vessels: 


N.B— 
inspections in 1951, 1571; resolution 
adopted by Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), 1441. 


activities of Steam Boiler and Pres- 
sure Vessel Inspection Branch in 1951 
—annual report of Department of 
Labour (1951), 1445; amendment to 
Steam Boiler, Refrigeration Plant and 
Pressure Vessel Inspection Act, 1367. 


amended regulations under Pressure 
Vessels Act, 1613; annual report of 
Board of Examiners of Stationary 
Enginemen and Inspection Service of 
Pressure Vessels, 1344. 


NS.: 


Que.: 


Pressure Welding: 
Sask.— 
regulations respecting pressure welders— 
annual report of Department of Labour 
(1950), 29. 


Prevailing Rate Employees: 


‘Canada— 
amended provisions of Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations, 65, 
1492. 
payment of retroactive wage increases to 
prevailing rate government employees, 
1165. 
military leave regulations for Prevailing 
Rate Employees and (Government 
Ships’ Officers, 66. 
resolution adopted at convention of C.C. 


Of) 1320: 


Price Control: 


Canada— 
legislative recommendations of C.C.C.L., 
409; reply of Minister of Trade and 
Commerce and of Defence Production, 
413, 559. 
re-establishment of price control urged by 
C.C. of L., 1827; legislative recom- 
mendations, 403, 559; reply of Prime 
Minister, 406. 
legislative recommendations of R.T.B., 417, 
559; remarks of Minister of Trade 
and Commerce and of Defence Produc- 
tion, 420. 
support of price controls re-affrmed by T. 
and L.C., 1185; legislative recommen- 
dations, 399, 559. 
reimposition of price control urged 
by Joint Legislative Committee of 
Ral. S78. 


Que.: legislative proposals of C.C.C.L., 156. 
Us.A— 


Man.: 


effect of price controls on commodity 
prices, 30. 

stand-by price and wage control law, pro- 
posed, 1485. 


percentage of goods and services in aver- 
age family budget under full or 
partial price control, 1434. 
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Price Control—Con. 


US.A.—Con. 

need for price-wage controls recommended 
by Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, 855. 

price controls extended by amendments to 
Defence Production Act, 982. 

recommendations of A.F. of L. re stabil- 
ization policies, 1452. 

C.1I.O. seeks extension of price control 
under Defence Production Act, 383. 


Prices: 
Canada— 
revised consumer price index, 489. 
new consumer price index, released by 
DB. of S., 1506. 
effect on wages of decline in cost-of-living 
index, 645. 
prohibition of resale price maintenance— 
amendment to Combines Investiga- 
tion Act, 1194. 
family living costs increase 18 per cent 
in three years, 687. 
gross national product up 17 per cent in 
1951 De: 
extracts from Hansard re cost-of-living 
index, 556, 702. 
legislative memorandum of C.C. of L. and 
CC. Cl 562 
Que.: effects of inflation on wages, prices 
and profits—proceedings of 7th annual 
convention of industrial relations at 
Laval University, 724, 725; recom- 
mendation of C.C.C.L. re establishment 
of Provincial Bureau of Statistics, 158. 
United Kingdom— 
modification of cost-of-living index, 492. 
increase in 1951 price index, 138. 
Finland— 
anti-inflation program, 264. 


US A— 
proposed revision of consumers’ price 
index, 490. 
increase Im consumers’ price index in 1951, 
Bille 


new prices peak forecast, 1028. 
price index exceeds previous all-time high, 


L768 
percentage of consumer’s dollar spent in 
food, 1035. 


rent control and its effects on consumer 
expenditure, 1058. 

economic trends in 1951, 261. 

wages keep pace with living costs—no loss 
of purchasing power caused by rearma- 
ment, 31. 

flexible plan for adjustment of wage and 
price ceilings urged by Committee for 
Economic Development, 15. 


Primary Iron and Steel Industry: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions, 1120. 
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Primary Textile Industry: 
Canada— 

wages, hours and working conditions in 
the primary textile industry (1951), 
631-42—cotton yarn and broad woven 
goods, 633; woollen and worsted yarn 
and woven goods, 634; hosiery and 
knit goods, 634; rayon, nylon and 
silk textiles, 635. 


Prince Edward Island: 
See various subject headings. 


Printing and Publishing: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
the printing, publishing and _ allied 
industries, 201. 
number of production or incentive bonus 
nlans in printing, publishing and allied 
industries, 1446-47. 


Printing Trades: 


Que.— 
number of printing apprentices in Mont- 
real, 1166. 


Prisons: 


Canada— ; 
‘Jail training no bar to union member- 
ship”, 1030. 


Production: 

world slump in textile industry caused by 
over-production, over-capacity and 
shrinking export markets, 741. 

meeting of experts to discuss methods of 
increasing productivity in manufac- 
turing industries, proposed by I.L.0., 
435. 

George V. Haythorne, Federal Department 
of Labour, chairman of I.L.0. meet- 
ing on productivity, 1581. 

Canada— 

production or incentive bonus plans in 
manufacturing, October 1951, 1446. 

preliminary estimates of production and 
expenditure in 1951, issued by D.B. of 
S., 254. 

gross national product up 17 per cent in 
Mey ae 

extracts from address of Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, before 
Women’s Canadian Club, 1554. 

labour costs in coal mining industry, 
decline, 1430. 

declaration of policy of Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, 134. 

Que.: linking wages with productivity—pro- 
ceedings of annual convention on 
industrial relations at Laval Uni- 
versity, 726. 

United Kingdom— es 

establishment of British Productivity 
Council, 697, 1564. 

increase in productivity, 910. ; 

summary of annual report of National 
Coal Board, 1036. 


Production—Con. 

Israe]— 
establishment of production committees 
provided under agreement between 
Histadrut Trade Union Department 
. and Manufacturers’ Association, 1029. 
Italy— 
proposed five-year plan to combat unem- 

ployment, 20. 
US.A— 


new peak for production by 1960 fore- 
seen, 1176. 

forty-loom work schedule to _ increase 
production of weavers awarded by 
arbitration, 1562. 

world slump in textile industry caused by 
over-production, over-capacity and 
shrinking export markets, 741. 

wage rates of production workers, 1360. 

two thousand European unionists to study 
PCR UE and union organization, 

economic trends in 1951, 261. 

plan proposed by A.F. of L. to permit 
wage increases for increased produc- 
tion and efficiency, 15. 

wage increases based on productivity per- 
a by Wage Stabilization Board, 

productivity pay boosts opposed by indus- 
try, Sol. 

productivity pay boosts recommended by 
Oil Workers’ International Union, 
1306. 

seniority and productivity—results of sur- 
ae on Unions and the Older Workers, 

2. 

provisions of agreement reached between 
employers’ association of New York 
City and Building and Construction 
Trades Council (A.F. of L.), 1027. 

See also Defence Production. 


Professional Defence Fund: 
Canada— 
convention report of C.C.C.L., 1334. 


Professional Syndicates: 
Que. — 
amendment. to Professional Syndicates 
Act requested by C.C.C.L., 157. 


Professional Workers: 
B.C— 
report of Industrial Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Inquiry Board appointed to 
inquire into and investigate B.C. Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act, 563. 


Profits: 
Canada— 
corporation profits in 1951, 571. 

Que.: effects of inflation on wages, prices 
and profits—proceedings of 7th annual 
convention on industrial relations at 
Laval University, 724, 725. 
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Projectionists: Public Services: 
Alta.— Canada— 
amendments to Amusements Act, 313. termination dates of collective agreements, 
Man.: activities under Amusements Act— 444, 
annual report of mechanical and Que.: administration of Public Services 
engineering section, Department of Employees Disputes Act— annual 


Labour (1949-50), 162. 


Prosecutions: 
Ont.— 
annual report of Factory Inspection 
Branch (1950), Department of Labour, 
26. 


Sask.: prosecutions under Electrical Inspec- 
tion and Licensing Branch in 1950— 
annual report of Department of 
Labour, 30. 


Provident Fund: 
See Employees’ Provident Fund Act. 


Public Buildings: 
Man.— a. 
activities under Public Buildings Act— 
annual report of mechanical and 
engineering section, Department of 
Labour (1949-50), 161. 
inspections under Public Building 
Safety Act during year ending March 
31, 1951, 1344. 


Que.: 


Public Contracts: 
Finland— 
ratification of I.L.O. Convention concern- 
ing labour clauses in public contracts, 
169. 


Public Employees: 
Canada— 
establishment of National Federation of 
Public Employees (T. and L.C.), 1167. 
US. A— ae, 
collective bargaining not right of public 
employees, Attorney-General of New 
Jersey rules, 1031. 


Public Halls: 
Sask.— 
activities of Theatres Branch in 1950— 
annual report of Department of 
Labour, 30. 


Public Health: 
See Health. 


Public Holidays: 
See Holidays. 


Public Ownership: 
Canada— 
legislative recommendation of R.T.B. re 
radio broadcasting and television, 418. 
public ownership of all telephone compan- 
ies recommended by T. and LC., 
1189. 


Public Safety: 
See Safety. 


report of Department of Labour for 
year ending March 31, 1951, 1343. 


Public Utilities: 
Canada— 
normal work week (including five-day 
week) of plant and office employees 
as of October 1951, 1307. 
resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour (CG: Cs Jol wee zed: 


BGs: 


Public Works: 
Canada— 

public works program to relieve unemploy- 
ment requested by T. and L.C., 398, 
560; reply of Prime Minister, 401. 
1952-53 schedule of rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work for 
certain public and private construc- 
tion work, prescribed by Fair Wage 
Board, 947. 


Man.: 


Publishing: 
See Printing and Publishing. 


Puerto Rico: 
organization of workers, 857. 
35th Annual Conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Governmental 
Labour Officials of the United States 
and Canada, 782. 


Pulp and Paper Industry: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions, 1250. 
termination dates of collective agreements, 
444. 
D.B. of S. report on production standing 
of industrial groups among manufac- 
tures, 1625. 

Paper Makers in Canada—A Record of 
Fifty Years’ Achievement—history of 
union published by International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, 1037. 
terms of agreement reached between 
bush workers and pulp and paper 
makers and timber operators, 1302. 
See also Paper and Paper Products. 


Ont.: 


Quarries: 
Alta— 
amendment to Quarries Regulation Act, 
1089. 


Quebec: 
See various subject headings. 


INDEX 


Quebec Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
provincial legislative proposals, 13, 154. 
15th annual convention, 907. 
employer-dominated unions to be banned 

—statement of Premier Duplessis, 11. 


Racial Discrimination: 


US.A— 

Connecticut court orders union (electrical 
workers) to accept negroes, 1175. 
report of New York Commission Against 

Discrimination — Anti-Discrimination 
law broadens job opportunities for 
minority groups, 742. 
trade unions pledge support to Negro 
e Labour Committee of the U:S.A., 547. 
See also Discrimination; Fair Employ- 
ment Practices. 


Racial Origin: 
What is Race: Evidence from Scientists— 
review of book published by U.N.E.- 
SiO eeloDs. 


Radio: 


Canada— 
monograph and pamphlet on radio pub- 


lished in “Canadian Occupations” 
serles, 383. 
legislative recommendation of R.T.B. 


re radio broadcasting and television, 
418. 


Railroad Brotherhoods: 


Canada— 
union membership of international rail- 
road brotherhoods, in Canada, as at 
January 1, 1952, 1198. 
See also Railway Transportation Brother- 
hoods. 


Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and_ Station 
Employees, Brotherhood of: 


terms of agreement reached between 15 
elevator companies and union, 1190A. 


Railway Crossings: 


Canada— 5 
protection of railway-highway crossings, 
urged by R.T.B., 418. 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods: 
Dominion legislative programs, 415, 558. 
briefs submitted to provincial govern- 

ments by joint legislative committees: 
Po. 575s Nib. b16? NB 576; Que: 
577; Ont., 577; Man., 578; Sask., 578; 
Ai tO 19 se LO: 


Railways: 
Canada— 
recommendations in board reports sub- 
mitted by conciliators appointed to 
deal with dispute between various 
national and international railways 
and employees, 1554. 
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Railways—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


summary of decisions of Canadian Rail- 
way Board of Adjustment No. 1, 1588. 
termination dates of collective agree- 
ments (steam railways), 444. 
five-day week in steam railways as of 
October 1951, 1308. 
amendments to Railway Act, Section 250, 
urged by R.T.B., 416; reply of Mini- 
ster of Transport, 419. 
briefs submitted to provincial governments 
by joint legislative committees of 
Railway Transportation Brotherhoods; 
PELs 5103 NS. DL OSUN. DyOtOs Que, 
Dre; Ont, O17; Man 5/3 Sask. 5/8; 
Altacto19s bia Lok 
Sask.: amendments to Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act (1911), 934. 
United Kingdom— 
wage increase claim of railwaymen 
rejected by Railway Executive, 1033. 
US.A— 
three-year old railway dispute ended with 
compromise settlement, 693. 
first union shop contract for maintenance 
employees of major railroad, signed, 
688. 
unemployment insurance benefits 
for railroad workers, 693. 


raised 


. Rand Formula: 


Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C. re collection of per capita 
tax, 1189. 


Rayon: 
Canada— 
wage rates, 635. 


Real Wages: 


See Wages. 

Rearmament: 
measures to prevent unemployment when 
rearmament orders slacken recom- 


mended by David A. Morse, Director- 
General of I.L.0., 909. 


United Kingdom— 
resolutions adopted at 84th conference of 
T.UC., 1449. 


US A— 
wages keep pace with living costs—no loss 
of purchasing power caused’ by 
rearmament, 31. 


Recreation: 


Canada— : ; 
report on industrial recreation issued by 
University of Western Ontario, 547. 


Refrigeration Plants: 


NS.— 
amendment to Steam Boiler, Refrigera- 
tion Plant and Pressure’ Vessel 
Inspection Act, 1367. 
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Refrigerators: 
Canada— 
dumping of refrigerators—extracts from 
Hansard re, 139, 141. 
lay-offs in refrigerator plants—extracts 
from Hansard re, 139, 141. 


Refugees: 

1.L.O. statement of appreciation of Can- 
ada’s contribution in placement of 
displaced persons and refugees, 163. 

US. A— 

plan to admit refugees urged by Presi- 

dent Truman, 546. 


Rehabilitation: 
Canada— 
appointment of Jan Campbell, National 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation Ser- 
vices for Civilian Disabled, 707. 
appointment of National Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled Persons, 128—first meeting, 424; 
second meeting, 1566. 
progress of civilian rehabilitation pro- 
gram, 1165. 
co-operation of Vocational Training Ad- 
visory Council re disabled persons, 
1562. 
application of Veterans Rehabilitation Act 
to veterans of Special Force, 190. 
legislative resolution on rehabilita- 
tion of physically handicapped, 1228. 
United Kingdom— 
government and _ industrial training 
schemes to provide skilled workers, 
910. 
Belgium— 
training and placement of crippled pupils 
and apprentices—report on operation 
of scheme since 1945, 429. 
Germany— 
West Germany’s large-scale scheme for 
rehabilitation of disabled workers, 
428. 
USA— 
report of Task Force on the Handicapped 
—appointed to develop plans for use 
of handicapped workers on defence 
program, 4380. 


Man.: 


Reinstatement in Civil Employment: 


Canada— 
application of Act to veterans of Special 
Force, 190. 


military leave regulations for Prevailing 
Rate Employees and Government 
Ships’ Officers, 66. 


Relief: 
See Unemployment. 
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Rent Control: 
Canada— 
reimposition of rent control requested by 
C.C. of L., 408, 559. 
legislative recommendation of R.T.B., 417. 


Man.: reimposition of rent control urged by 
Joint Legislative Committee of 
RUD Baro 73: 


N.B.: provisions of Municipal Rent Control 
Act extended, 1604. 


amended provisions of Rent Restric- 
tions. Act (1948), 1485. 

N.S.: Housing and Rentals Act (1951) con- 
tinued in force, 1368. 


Que.: amendments to “Act to promote gon- 
ciliation between lessees and property 
owners”, 458. 

US A— 

rent control and its effects on housing con- 
struction, consumer expenditure and 
inflation, 1057. 


Nfid.: 


Reporting Pay: 
See Wages. 


Reports: 
See Annual Reports. 


Representation: 


Canada— 
diplomatic representation at 
urged by C.C.C.L., 411. 
Que.: recommendations of Quebec Profes- 
sional Association of Industrialists, 
129. 
See also Labour Representation. 


Vatican 


Resale Price Maintenance: 
Canada— 
prohibition of resale price maintenance— 
amendment to Combines Investigation 
Act, 1194. 
legislative memorandum of C.C. of L. and 
C.C.CL., 562. 


Residence Requirements: 
See Pensions. 


Rest Periods: 


Canada— 
rest and wash-up periods in certain indus- 
trees— 
clothing, 83. 
food and beverages, 87. 
printing, publishing and allied industries, 
206 


tobacco and tobacco products, 209. 
France— 
provisions of national collective agree- 
ment covering full-time domestic 
workers, 36. 
See also provisions of various agreements. 


Restaurants: 
See Hotels and Restaurants. 
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Restrictive Trade Practices Commission: 
establishment, 847. 


Retirement: 


Canada— 
retired auto workers organize in Windsor, 
548. 
United Kingdom— 
government policy encourages and facili- 
tates employment of older persons, 
853. 
USA— 
flexible retirement age advocated, 852. 
formation of Retired Autoworkers’ Organi- 
zation, 262. 
survey of pensioners’ attitude to retire- 
ment, 854. 
retirement at 65 condemned at national 


conference on retirement of older 
workers, 257. 
objective measurements to determine 


retirement age, discussed, 1555. 
provisions in private pension plans for 
compulsory retirement before age 66 
unenforceable in Massachusetts, 1555. 
See also Pensions. 
Reuther, Walter, President, United Auto- 
mobile Workers: 
to seek guaranteed annual wage for mem- 
bership, 1304. 


Revere Sugar Company: 
employees win guaranteed annual wage, 


259 
Rieve, Emil, President, Textile Workers’ 
Union of America: 
address at 12th annual convention of 


CO wots a lola 


Right of Association: 
See Freedom of Association. 


Right to Organize: 
Canada— 
legislative memorandum of C.C.C.L., 563; 


resolution adopted at convention, 
1336 

legislative recommendations of C.C. of L., 
562-63. 


See also Collective Bargaining; Freedom 
of Association; Trade Unions. 


Rintoul, R. P., President, Alberta Federation 
of Labour: 
re-election, 848. 


Road Transport: 
proceedings of fourth session of Inland 
Transport Industrial Committee of 
1 OMe 66: 


A. V. Roe Canada Limited: 
aircraft plant trains own apprentices, 
technicians and leaders, 1340. 


Allan C., 
Association: 
appointment as employer representative 
on Canada Labour Relations Board, 
eG 


Ross, Canadian Construction 


Rowley, United 


Kent, Canadian Director, 
Textile Workers of America: 


dismissal, 686. 


Royal Commission on 
ment in the 
Sciences: 


legislative recommendations of C.C. of L., 


405} 25025) ©.CC.1,.410775625-R-CB., 
563; T. and L.C., 400, 562. 


National Develop- 
Arts, Letters and 


Rubber and Rubber Products: 
Canada— 

number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in rubber industry, 1446-47. 

wages, hours and working conditions in 
the rubber products industry, October 
LOD Lae ool mace 

termination dates of collective agreements, 
443. 

extracts from Hansard re alleged combine 
in rubber goods, 861. 


Safety: 
classification and labelling of dangerous 
substances—resolution adopted at third 
session of I.L.O. Chemical Industries 
Committee, 1579. 
windowless buildings dangerous in atomic 


age—I.L.O. report on Hygiene in 
Shops and Offices, 37. 
Canada— 


“The Safety Supervisor’—Department of 
Labour accident prevention film wins 
first prize at Venice Film festival, 


1249. 
industrial safety facilities in certain 
industries— 


meat packing, 975. 

metal mining, 488. 

primary iron and steel, 1123. 

primary textiles, 642. 

pulp and paper, 1257. 

rubber products industry, 335. 

textiles, 642. 

urban transportation, 1633. 
Alta.: seismograph regulations under Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1492; new 
safety regulations under Act, 1104. 
installation and use of sprinkler 
systems in public buildings recom- 
mended by B.C. Executive Committee 
of T. and L.C., 1568. 

legislation enacted in 1952, 895; 

amendment to Building Trades Pro- 
tection Act, 1106; annual report of 
Department of Labour, Industrial and 
Public Safety Section (1949-50), 162. 
amendment to Factories Act re safety 


protection, requested by N.B. Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 1441. 


ee 


Man.: 


N:Be 
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Safety—Con. 

NS.: legislation enacted in 1952, 895; annual 
report of Department of Labour 
(1951), 1445. 
legsilation enacted in 1952, 895; immi- 
grants learn English from mine safety 
manual, 690. 

Que.: Superior Court finds contractor lable 
for damages in fatal accident to 
painter working on unsafe scaffold, 
304; inspections under Public Building 
Safety Act during year ending March 
31, 1951, 1344. 

Sask.: regulations under Coal Miners’ Safety 
and Welfare Act, 934, 1614. 

United Kingdom— 

building (safety, health and _ welfare) 

regulations (1948) reviewed in annual 
report of Chief Inspector of Factories 
(1950), 1068. 

US A— 

government enforcement of mine safety 

regulations, 1031. 
federal authority to close unsafe mines, 
sought, 260. 
company’s denial of promotion to woman 
employee upheld by arbitrator, 1371. 
safety film on accident hazards and safety 
methods in bakery and confectionery 
industries, 20. 


Ont.: 


St. Laurent, Rt. Hon. Louis, Prime Minister 

of Canada: 

reveals lack of hospital space retards health 
insurance program, 1302. 

on Asiatic trade and Colombo plan, 1303. 

announces no changes in Annuities Act 
during present session of Parliament, 
847. 

reply to submissions of delegations from 
labour organizations: C.C. of L., 406. 

reply to legislative proposals of T. and 
L.C., 400 


St. Lawrence Waterway: 
project approved by C.C. of. L., 406; 
resolution adopted at convention, 1328. 
recommendations of Joint Committee of 
R.T.B. in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, 576. 577. 


Salaries: 

BC 

requests of Government Employees’ 

Association favoured by B.C. Execu- 
tive Committee of T. and L.C., 1568. 

amendment to ‘Teachers’ Salary 
Negotiation Act, 936. 
See also Wages. 


Sask.: 


Sales Tax: 


Canada— 
re old age security tax, 1193. 
legislative recommendation of C.C. of L., 
404, 560. 
legislative recommendation of T. and L.C., 
399, 559-60. 
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Sales Tax—Con. 

N.B.: abolition of tax on used articles 
requested by N.B. Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 1441; 

Que.: recommendation of C.C.C.L., 158. 

Australia— 

reduction in, 1169. 


Salmon Fishing:. 

See Fishing. 
Sands, William M., Deputy Minister of 
Labour (British Columbia) : 
appointment, 1456. 


Saskatchewan: 
See various subject headings. 


Saskatchewan Executive Committee (T. and 
provincial legislative proposals, 573. 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of L.): 
legislative proposals, 159. 


Saw and Planing Mill Products: 
Canada— 
termination dates of collective agreements, 
444 


Sawmills: 
Canada— 
D.B. of S. report on production standing 
of industrial groups among manu- 
factures, 1625. 


Scaffolding: 
Man.— 
regulations under Building Trades Pro- 
tection Act,. 788. 
Que.: administration of Scaffolding Inspec- 
tion Act during year ending March 31, 
1951, 1344. 


Science: 
What is Race: Evidence from Scientists— 
review of book published by 
US NeEES.C.Ol 1558; 


School Attendance: 
See Schools. 


Schools: 

minimum age for employment—I.L.0O. 
report on child labour in relation to 
compulsory education, 584. 

Canada— 

decrease in enrolment at schools of social 
work, 849. 

training schools of seamanship established 
at Halifax and Montreal, 847. 

establishment of papermaking school under 
federal-provincial Vocational Schools’ 
Assistance Agreement, 12. 

extracts from Hansard re federal grants 
to schools of social work, 554. 

federal financial aid to secondary and 
primary schools sought by T. and L.C., 
400; reply of Prime Minister, 402. 
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Schools—C on. 


Alta.: provisions of consolidated School Act 
re school attendance, 1089. 


N.B.: free books to high school grades 
requested by N.B. Federation of 
habours (1, and" b.C.), 144i: 

P.E.I.: recommendations of Joint Legis- 
lative Committee of R.T.B., 575. 
Que.: new trades under Trade-Schools Act, 

953; amendment to Act re_ school 
corporations requested by C.C.C.L., 
157; recommendation re school attend- 
ance, 158. 
Seamen: 
Canada— 


repeal and replacement of Great Lakes 
Seamen’s Security Regulations, 946. 

training schools of seamanship established 
at Halifax and Montreal, 847. 

military leave regulations for Prevailing 


Rate Employees and Government 
Ships’ Officers, 66. 
Belgium— 


- ratification of J.L.O. Conventions con- 
cerning food and catering on board 
ship, “certification of ships’ cooks, 
medical examination of seafarers and 
certification of able seamen, 169. 


Denmark— 
establishment of committee to investigate 
unemployment among seamen, pro- 
vided in agreement between Danish 
Federation of Trade Unions and 
Danish National Employers’ Associ- 
ation, 600. 
Finland— 
ratification of I.L:0. Conventions concern- 
ing paid vacations for seafarers, and 
accommodation of crews on _ board 
ship, 169. 
US.A— 
40-hour week for merchant seamen, 1381. 
See also Canada Shipping Act. 


Seasonal Employment: 
Canada— ; 
hirings and separations during period 
March 1949 to February 1951, 692. 
seasonal conditions slow placement of 
immigrants, 14. 
Que.: seasonal worker not entitled to notice 
of termination at end of season, 64. 


Seasonal Unemployment: 
Canada— 
study of seasonal unemployment, 422. 
extracts from address of Minister of 


Labour before annual meeting of 
C.M.A., 900. 
Security: 
Canada — 


repeal and replacement of Great Lakes 
Seamen’s Security Regulations, 946. 
See also Social Security. 
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Selective Service: 
Canada— 
extracts from Hansard re Canadians work- 
ing in the United States, 139. 
US A— 
proposed legislation provides authority for 
seizure of key industries vital to 
national security, 693. 


Seniority: 
Canada— 

“ability” not “will to co-operate”—ruling 
of arbitration board considering dis- 
pute between Building Products 
Limited and L’Union Canadienne de 
Matériaux de Construction, Local 2, 
688. 

US.A— 

seniority and productivity—results of sur- 
vey on Unions and the Older Workers, 
852. 

area-wide seniority plan adopted by 
Chrysler Corporation and U.A.W.., 855. 


Separations: 
Canada— 
hiring and separation rates in Canadian 
industry—March 1950 to February 
1952, 1557; March 1949 to February 
1951, 692. 


Service Stations: 
See Holidays; Hours of Work. 
Services: 
Canada— 
normal work week (including five-day 
week) of plant and office employees 
as of October 1951, 1307. 
index of wage rates in laundries, .570-71, 
892. 
See also Laundry Workers. 


Severance Pay: 
Canada— 
special wage clauses in rubber products 
industry, 335. 
See also Wages. 


Sewers: 


Ont.— 
new regulations under Public Health Act 
governing installation of plumbing 
and sewers, 1373. 


Sheltered Workshops: 
See Workshops. 


Shifts: 


Canada— 

shift work in certain industries— 
meat packing, 972. 
metal mining, 485. 
primary iron and steel, 1122. 
primary textiles, 637. 
pulp and paper, 1255. 
rubber products, 334. 
textiles, 637. 

See also provisions of various agreements. 
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Shipbuilding: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted at 
CGC ae loso: 
United Kingdom— 
workers revoke 
Livos 
threatened ban on overtime work ended 
by across-the-board wage increase to 
shipyard and engineermg workers, 
1482. 


convention of 


Saturday work pledge, 


Shipping: 
I.L.0. Convention on Accommodation of 
Ships’ Crews to come into force Janu- 
ary 29, 1953, 1348. 
Canada— 
44-hour week to crews of government 
operated vessels, urged by C.C. of L., 
1324: 
Belgium— 
ratification of I.L.O. Conventions concern- 
ing food and catering on board ship, 
certification of ships’ cooks, medical 
examination of seafarers and certifica- 
tion of able seamen, 169. 
Finland— 
ratification of I.L.O. Conventions con- 
cerning paid vacations for seafarers, 
and accommodation of crews on board 
ship, 169. 
US.A— 
report of fact-finding panel appointed to 
investigate dispute between  long- 
shoremen and shipping companies, 
Port of New York, 262. 
See also Canada Shipping Act. 


Shoe Industry: 
See Boot and Shoe Industry. 


Shops: 
Hygiene in Shops and Offices—I.L.0. 
report on healthful working condi- 
tions, 748. 
Alta.— 


Pa to Early Closing Act, 1089. 
exemption of hairdressing establishments 
in New Westminster from provisions 
of Shops Regulation and Weekly 
Holiday Act, 315; new schedule under 
Shops Regulation and Weekly Holli- 
day Act re automobile garages, ser- 
vice or repair shops, and gasoline ser- 
vice stations, in town of Golden, 1612. 
Nfld — 
recommendation of Federation of Labour, 
1199. 
United Kingdom— 
wage increases for workers in distributive 
trades, 1435. 


Sick Benefits: 
India— 
sickness, maternity and injury benefits for 
industrial workers provided in new 
legislation, 390. 
See also Benefits. 


Sick Leave: ; i 
granting of sick leave to prevailing rate 
employees, urged by C.C. of L., 1827. 


Sickness Disability: 
See Health Insurance. 


Sickness Insurance: 
See Health Insurance. 


Silicosis: 
Ont.— 
regulations under Ontario Silicosis Act, 
951 


Silk Textiles: 
Canada— 
wage rates, 635. 


Skaling, Arthur E., Minister of Labour 
New Brunswick): 
appointment, 1456. 


Skilled Labour: 

proposed establishment of technical train- 
ing institutions to overcome shortage 
of skilled labour in Southern Asia, 
1429. 

Canada— 

immigration statistics, 1167. 

training and enlistment scheme for 
“apprentice soldiers” planned by De- 
partment of National Defence, 1429. 

exhibit of Department of Labour to pro- 
mote apprenticeship and to encourage 
young persons to enter skilled trades, 
846. 

skilled workers essential to maintain 
industrial growth—National Confer- 
ence on Apprenticeship in Trades and 
Industry, 877, 879. 


Australia— 
recommendations submitted by Australian 
Building Workers’ Union to _ joint 


Commonwealth-State committee of 
inquiry into apprenticeship, 1561. 
United Kingdom— 
apprentice-training workshop established 
by Lever Brothers, 1029. 
government and _ industrial training 
schemes to provide skilled workers, 
910. 
government asks trade unions amend 
apprenticeship system to speed up 
training of skilled workers in priority 
industries, 385. 
Asia— 
proposed establishment of technical train- 
ing institutions to overcome shortage 
of skilled labour in Southern Asia, 


US.A— 

authentic apprenticeship training programs 
answer to skilled labour shortage, 
1560. 

proposed establishment of technical train- 
ing institutions to overcome shortage 
of skilled labour in Southern Asia, 
1429. 


INDEX 


Slum Clearance: 
Nfid.— 
resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour, 1199. 


Social Aid: 
Alta.— 
regulations under Social Aid Act, provid- 
ing supplementary allowances’ to 
recipients of old age assistance or 
blind persons’ pensions, 278. 
Sask.— 
regulations under Social Aid Act, 791; new 
section under Act, 621; regulations 
under Act re payment of supple- 
mentary allowances to certain reci- 
pients under Old Age Security Act 
(Canada), 316, and to recipients of 
old age assistance or blind persons’ 
pensions, 278. 


Social Assistance: 
at aes 


provisions of Social Assistance Act, 1606. 


Social Credit: 


Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of 
CC Cilee 1338: 


Social Insurance: 
See Insurance. 


Social Ownership: 
United Kingdom— 
resolution adopted at 84th convention of 
T.U.C., 1449-50. 


Social Security: 

convention approved by I.L.0., 857. 

re text of I.L.0. convention on Social 
Security, 1190. 

Convention concerning Minimum Stand- 
ards of Social Security (No. 102), 
adopted at 35th session of Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, 1461. 

25th anniversary of International Social 
Security Association, 1368. 

European co-operative social security pro- 
eram, drafted, 1037. 

Canada— : 

increased social security paid for by higher 
taxes—remarks of Hon. Paul Martin, 
Minister of National Health and Wel- 
fare, 1304. 

extracts from address of J. G. Bisson, Chief 
Commissioner, U.I.C., at International 
Association of Personnel in Employ- 
ment Security, 1027. 

legislative recommendations of T. and 
L.C., 398; reply of Prime Minister, 
401. 

Alta.: legislation enacted in 1952, 1090. 
N.B.: Dominion-wide plan on contributory 
basis advocated by Federation of 
Labour, 154. 
provisions of Disabled Persons’ Allow- 
ances Act, 1092. 
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Social Seecurity—Con. 


Australia— 
improved social service benefits, 1169. 
Contributory Provident Fund—social 
security scheme established under Em- 
ployees’ Provident Fund Act, 1563. 
sickness, maternity and injury benefits for 
industrial workers provided in new 
legislation, 390. 
New Zealand— 
statistics, 1116. 
USA 
provisions of bill designed to increase 
benefits under social security program, 
857. 
negotiated social security plans, 1565. 
extension of old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance to domestic employees under 
Federal Social Security Act, 388. 
number of workers covered by health 
security programs negotiated by 
U.A.W., 389. 
revision of Social Security Act urged by 
A.F. of L., 1452, 1454. 
See also Health Insurance; Industrial Wel- 
fare; Insurance; Mothers’ Allowances; 
Pensions. 


Social Services: 
Canada— 
extracts from Hansard re federal grants 
to schools, 554. 
Finland— 
social security measures, 1168. 


Social Welfare: 
Canada— 

Dominion-provincial welfare payments in 
105), B82. 

decrease in enrolment at schools of social 
work, 849. 

repeal of section of Federal Immigration 
Act providing for deportation of 
certain immigrants, recommended by 
Toronto welfare conference, 692. 

The Social Worker—occupational mono- 
graph issued by JDepartment of 
Labour, 1026. 


Speech from the Throne: 
See Throne Speech. 


Special Force: 
Canada— 

payment of unemployment insurance bene- 
fits to members of Special Force, 
provided in regulations under Veterans 
Benefit Act, 313. 

regulations under Veterans Benefit Act 
applicable to members of Special 
Force, 190. 

military leave regulations for Prevailing 
Rate Employees and Government 
Ships’ Officers, 66. 
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Sprinkler Systems: 
B 


installation and use in public buildings 
recommended by B.C. Executive 
Committee of T. and L.C., 1568. 


Stabilization: 
US.A— 

Wage Stabilization Board—permits wage 
increases based on productivity, 132; 
adopts equal pay policy, 17; recom- 
mendations re, 694. 

recommendations of A.F. of L. re price 
and wage controls, 1452. 


Standard of Living: 
US.A— 
loss of four per cent in living standards 
since outbreak of Korean war, 549. 


Stationary Engineers: 
See Engineering. 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 

revised consumer price index, 489. 

new consumer price index, released, 1506. 

preliminary analysis of government ex- 
penditure during year ending March 
B1e 1952 15a. 

employment and payrolls of federal civil 
servants as at March 31, 1952, 1430. 

employment, payrolls and average weekly 
wages and salaries, as at September 1, 
1952, 1426. 

labour income during first six months of 
1952, 1303; during July, 1952, 1426. 

housing statistics, 846, 1302. 

Dominion-provincial welfare payments in 

__ 1951, 382. 

hiring and separation rates in Canadian 
industry—March 1950 to February 
1952, 1557; March 1949 to February 
1951, 692. 

quarterly labour force survey, 1030. 

total labour force as reported in DB. of S. 
bulletin on 1951 census, 1559. 

preliminary estimates of production and 
expenditure in 1951, 254. 

report on production standing of industrial 
groups among manufactures, 1625. 

survey on adult education, 686. 

publication of 1952 edition of official hand- 
book Canada, 848. 

1951 enrolment lower in Canadian univer- 
sities, 691. 

population over 65 years of age increased 
proportionately and numerically dur- 

_ Ing 10 year period ending in 1951, 692. 

import of fibres and textiles, iron and 
its products, in February, 1952, 544. 


Steam Boilers: 
See Boilers. 


Steam Railways: 
Canada— 
fiveday week in steam railways as of 
October 1951, 1308. 
See also Railways. 
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Steel Industry: 

Canada— 

wages, hours and working conditions in 
primary iron and steel industry, 1120. 

termination dates of collective agreements, 
443. 

United Steelworkers of America defeated 
in vote as bargaining agent for Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany, Lvrail;) B.Cs.687,, 

DB. of S. report on production standing 
of industrial groups among manu- 
factures, 1625. 

“open books to union if pleading inability 
to pay’—recommendations of chair- 
man of conciliation board in dispute 
between Company and US.W.A., 846. 

number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in iron and_ steel products 
industry, 1446-47. 

United States base pay rates provided in 
agreement between Steel Company of 
Canada and workers, 1166. 

expansion of Canada’s steel industry re- 
quested by C.C. of L., 1828. 

job evaluation sought by U.S.W.A. in 
negotiations with “Big Three” steel 
corporations in 1952, 134. 

B.C.: United Steelworkers of America de- 
feated in vote as bargaining agent 
for Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company, Trail, B.C., 687. 

United Kingdom— 

training schemes to prepare unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers for fully skilled 
employment, 910. 

second report of Committee appointed to 
study problem of dust in steel 
foundries, 583. 

US.A— 

Causes of Industrial Peace under Collec- 
tive Bargaining—study of steel plant 
having satisfactory labour-manage- 
ment relations, issued by National 
Planning Association, 32. 

company incentive plan, 15. 

union shop agreement in basic steel 
industry, won by A.F. of L. local, 850; 
correction, 1205. 

steelworkers have union shop contracts 
with 27 companies, 1205. 

Supreme Court holds that President did 
not have power under Constitution to 
seize steel mills, 1097. 


Storage: 
Canada— 
normal work week (including five-day 
week) of plant and office employees 
as of October 1951, 1307. 


Strikes and Lockouts: 
Canada— 
arbitration board rules union must pay 
damages for strike at Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Limited, 1028. 
extracts from presidential address at 
annual meeting of C.M.A., 906. 
resolution adopted at convention of 
C.C, of L.re strike action, 1323. 
Alta.: no strikes in 1951, 546. 
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B.C.: report of Industrial Conciliation and CR et Be eee 


Arbitration Inquiry Board appointed 
to inquire into and investigate B.C. 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 563. 

Man.: injunction against laundry workers 
illegally on strike to permit peaceful 
picketing modified by Court of Queen’s 
Bench, 1488. 

Nfid.: annual report of Department of 
Labour (1951), 431. 

NS.: activities of Labour Relations Board 
under Trade Union Act for 16-month 
period ending March 31, 1951, 1444. 

Ont.: High Court of Justice holds that 
workers have right to picket peace- 
fully even though strike might be 
unlawful, 188; recommendations of 
Pederson ol. wapour (C.C.Cof sia), 
572; memorandum of strike settle- 
ment held not to be collective agree- 
ment, by Labour Relations Board, 746; 
amendments to Labour Relations Act 
requested at convention of Provincial 
Federation of T. and L.C., 265. 

Que.: activities of Labour Relations Board 
during 1951, 1342; report of Minister 
of Labour, 130; recommendations of 
Quebec Professional Association of 
Industrialists, 129; recommendations 
OfgG.C.C.lag158: 

Sask.: annual report of Department of 
Labour (1950), 28-29, 

United Kingdom— 

time-loss from strikes during July, 1952, 
1168. 

time-loss through strikes in May, June and 
July, 1952, 982, 1177. 

fewer work stoppages during 1951, 133. 

proposed legislation provides authority for 
seizure of key industries vital to 
national security, 693. 

plans to avoid jurisdictional strikes, 136. 

establishment of Joint Fact-Finding 
Board, A.F. of L.-C.1.0., to study and 
eliminate jurisdictional disputes, 300. 

wildeat strikes banned by John L. Lewis, 
President, U.M.W.A., 11. 

report of fact-finding panel appointed to 
investigate dispute between longshore- 
men and shipping companies, Port of 
New York, 262. 

Supreme Court holds that President did 
not have power under Constitution to 
seize steel mills, 1097. 

Chamber of Commerce to probe defence 
strikes, 1559. 

compulsory strike action by workers pro- 
hibited in Nevada, 1556. 

plan prepared by U.G.C. and C.W. pro- 
vided for investigation of disputes by 
international union before local may 
strike, 693. 

constitutionality of Virginia act which 
set arbitration procedures and required 
five-week strike notice, upheld by 
Supreme Court, 17. 

union (United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, C.1.0.) charged for violation 
of contract, 261. 


Construction—buildings and structures— 

bricklayers, Oakville, 1297, 1419. 

building trades workers, Halifax, 1014, 
1157; Logy Bay and Redeliffe, Nfld., 
1014; Maitland, 1550; Sarnia, 1677; 
Saskatoon, 1014; Victoria, 841; 
Windsor, 1014. 

carpenters, Moose Jaw and Regina, 1159, 
1294; Nelson and Salmo, 1420, 1548; 
Red Rock, Ont., 1550, 1675. 

carpenters, painters and _ decorators, 
labourers, British Columbia, 1159, 
1294, 1418, 1548. 

construction equipment operators, Sault 
Ste. Marie, 1013, 1160, 1294. 

electricians, Kitimat, 681; Windsor, 1420. 

electricians and helpers, Moose Jaw, 375, 
527. 

electricians, apprentices 
Winnipeg, 1420, 1548. 

floor covering installers, Kitchener, 841. 

labourers, Sarnia, 1159. 

lathersw) hondony 19101357) 1296, 1418; 
Toronto, 1296, 1418. 

painters, Montreal, 1297; Regina, 1296; 
Sarnia, 1014. 

pipefitters, apprentices and helpers, Syd- 
ney, 841, 1011. 

plasterers and cement finishers, London, 
1014. 

plumbers and_ steamfitters, Edmonton, 
1672: 


and helpers, 


plumbers, steamfitters and helpers, St. 
Catharines, 1159. 

sheet metal workers, London, 1550. 

time keepers and warehousemen, Logy 
Bay and Redcliffe, Nfld., 1420. 


Construction—miscellaneous— 
hoisting engineers, compressor operators, 
etc., Hamilton, 841. 
subway electricians, Toronto, 1160. 


Fishing and Trapping— 
salmon fishermen, British Columbia, 1295, 
1549, 1674. 
Logging— 
loggers, Franklin River, B.C., 1012. 
loggers, lumber, and wood products fac- 
tory workers, British Columbia coas- 
tal regions, 1158, 1298. 


Manufacturing—animal foods— 
fish packers, Halifax, 1676. 
fish processing plant 

Roberts, Nfid., 1419. 

Manufacturing—boots and shoes (leather)— 

shoe factory workers, Quebec, P.Q., 248, 
840. 

Manufacturing—fur, leather and _ other 

animal products— 

fur dressers and dyers, Midland, 840; 
Winnipeg, 1013. , 

handbag factory workers, Montreal, 128, 
Oils Mets 

hosiery factory workers, Granby, 528. 

tannery workers, Plessisville, 528. 


workers, Bay 
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Manufacturing—metal products— 


aluminum and magnesium alloy casting ucts— 
factory workers, Renfrew, 1159, 1294. basket factory workers, Grimsby, 841, 
aluminum ware moulders, Wallaceburg, 1011. 


1550. 
automotive parts 
Oshawa, 1296. 
boiler and radiator factory workers, 

Montreal, 1420, 1548, 1675. 


factory workers, 


electrical apparatus factory welders, 
Peterborough, 375, 527, 679. 
electrical apparatus factory workers, 


Brantford, 841, 1011, 1157; Montreal, 
1013; Peterborough, 248; Vancouver, 
1677; Welland, 680, 839. 

electrical apparatus foundry workers, 
Toronto, 124. 

forged tool: factory workers, St. 
Catharines, 1159, 1294, 1417. 

foundry workers, Morrisburg, 375; New 
Glasgow, 1296, 1418. 

hardware factory workers, Hamilton, 123. 

iron and brass foundry workers, Welland, 
680, 839. 

jewellery factory workers, Toronto, 375. 

machinery factory workers, Orillia, 1159, 
1294. 

metal factory workers, Elora, 1159, 1293; 
Weston, 248, 375, 527, 679. 

metal products factory workers, Waterloo, 
1296, 1418, 1547, 1674. 

motor vehicle factory workers, Windsor, 
124, 248. 

motor vehicle factory office workers, 
Windsor, 529, 1013, 1157. 

open hearth steel mill workers, Sault Ste. 
Marie, 248. 

plating factory workers, Wallaceburg, 529. 

roller bearing factory workers, St. 
Thomas, 680, 839. 

saw factory workers, Galt, 1676. 

sheet metal products factory workers, 
Saskatoon, 1676. 

small arms factory workers, Drummond- 
ville, 1296, 1418, 1548. 

steel mill coke oven workers, Sault Ste. 
Marie, 1159. 

steel office equipment factory workers, 
Pembroke, 1677. 

structural steel fabricators, 
1296, 1418, 1548. 

structural steel fabricators and assemblers, 
Sault Ste. Marie, 680, 839. 

structural steel factory workers, New 
Glasgow, 1677. 

tool and die factory workers, Windsor, 
1676. 

truck and trailer bodies factory workers, 
Weston and Swansea, 1420, 1548, 1675. 

Manufacturing—miscellaneous products— 

bedding factory workers, Montreal, 681, 
840, 1011, 1157, 1294. 

stamp and_ stencil factory workers, 
Hamilton, 1013, 1157, 1294, 1418. 

upholstered furniture factory workers, 
Winnipeg, 1420. 


Eastview, 


furniture factory workers, Montreal, 375, 
527; Nicolet, 123, 247, 375, 527, 679, 
839, 1011; Toronto, 528, 679. 

plywood and veneer factory workers, St. 
John’s, 1419. 

prefabricated housing factory workers, 
New Glasgow, 1676. 

sawmill and box factory workers, Grand 
Forks, B.C., 841, 1011. 

sawmill workers, Kelowna, 124; Welling- 
Heer On wi eny 

veneer and plywood factory workers, 
Woodstock, 128. 

wood furniture factory workers, Durham, 
1296, 1417, 1547, 1674. 

wood products factory workers, Goderich, 
1159, 1293; St. Stephen, 1296, 1417. 


Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals, 
chemicals, etc — 
brick and tile factory workers, Abbots- 
ford and Kilgard, B.C., 1420. 
building products factory 
Montreal, 841. 
rock wool insulation factory workers, 
Burdick, Sask., 841. 
vitreous tile factory workers, Kingston, 
681, 839, 1011, 1157, 1294, 1418; St. 
Thomas, 841. 
Manufacturing--printing and publishing— 
bookbinders, Toronto, 528, 679, 839. 
lithographers, Vancouver, 1295, 1417. 


workers, 


Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper 
products— 
paper box factory workers, Prescott, 124, 
247. 


paper and paper box factory workers, 
Vancouver, 123. 

pulp and paper factory workers, St. 
George, N.B., 1018. 


Manufacturing—rubber and its products— 
extruded goods splicers, Kitchener, 1012. 
rubber factory office workers, Bowman- 
ville, 1158, 1293. 

rubber factory workers, Hamilton, 1158, 
1293, 1417, 1547;. Kitchener, 1676. 

tire builders, Kitchener, 680. 

tire factory workers, Hamilton, 1013; 
Kitchener, 1012. 

tire factory workers (millroom), Kitch- 
ener, 1013. 

Manufacturing—shipbuilding— 

machinists, welders, ete., Liverpool, 1550, 
1675. 

shipyard workers, Clarenville, Nfld., 680; 
Lauzon, 1418, 1548; Montreal, 1420, 
1548, 1675; New Westminster and 
Vancouver, 123, 247; Pictou, 248; 
Port Arthur, 1420, 1548; Port Col- 
borne, 1550, 1675. 

welders, Lauzon, 1296. 
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Manufacturing—textiles, clothing, etc— 

celanese factory workers, Drummondville, 
1013. 

children’s clothing 
Hawkesbury, 1676. 

clothing factory workers, Quebec, 1676; 
epee 680, 839, 1011, 1157, 1293, 
141 

corduroy factory workers, St. Hyacinthe, 
680, 839. 

cotton factory workers, Hamilton, 1676; 
Montreal and Valleyfield, 840, 1011, 
1157, 1290; 

hat and cap factory workers, Amherst, 
1549, 1674. 

hosiery factory workers, Granby, 528, 
679, 839; Montreal, 248. 

rayon factory workers, Louiseville, 680, 
839, 1011, 1157, 1298, 1417, 1547, 1674. 

textile factory workers, Granby, 528, 679. 

textile printers, Verdun, 1159, 1293, 1417, 
1547. 

uniform factory workers, Sorel, 1013. 

weavers, St. Hyacinthe, 1159, 1293. 


Manufacturing—tobacco and lquors— : 

brewery workers, Calgary, 1295; New 

Westminster, ‘Vancouver and Victoria, 

123, 247; Ottawa, Waterloo and 
Windsor, "124. 


Manufacturing—vegetable foods, etc— 

bakery workers, Kelowna and Penticton, 
1419, 1547, 1674: Moncton, 840. 

biscuit and confectionery factory workers, 
Moncton, 1419, 1547, 1674. 

biscuit factory workers, Vancouver, 124, 
QL eOLD Onis O10. 

cake and biscuit mix factory workers, 
London, 375, 527. 

canning factory engineers, Leamington, 
680 


factory workers, 


canning factory workers, Leamington and 
Wallaceburg, 1419; Sardis, B.C., 1295. 
flour mill workers, Port Colborne, 1012. 


Mining— 
asbestos miners and millworkers, Coler- 
aine, 1158. 


coal miners, Blairmore, 1295; Drumheller, 
528 ; Fast Coulee, 528, 1549, 1674; 
Gardiner Mines, N.S., 528; Glace 
Bay, 124, 248; Little Pond, NS., 1549; 
Luscar, 1158; New Waterford, 1549; 
Shaughnessy, Alta., 1549, 1674: 
Springhill, 248; Sydney Mines, 528, 
1295; Thorburn, N:S., 840; Westville, 
1012. 

coal miners (maintenance men), New 
Waterford, 1158. 

copper refiners, Montreal, 1295, 1417, 1547, 
1674. 

gold miners, Drumheller, 248; Timmins, 
123: 


gold miners and millworkers, South Por- 
cupine, 680. 

granite quarry workers, Beebe, P.Q., 1295, 
1417, 1547. 


Mining—Con. 
gypsum quarry workers, Wentworth, 1419, 
1547. 


iron ore miners, Campbell River, B.C., 
1012; Steep Rock Lake, 1158. 
metal alloy smelter and refinery workers, 
Deloro, 1676. 

nickel and copper miners, Levavk, Creigh- 
ton and Garson, 1158. 

silver and lead miners and millworkers, 
Alice Arm, B.C., 123, 247. 


Service—business and personal— 
beverage room employees, Sudbury, 1550, 


1675. 

cleaners and dyers, Winnipeg, 1295, 1419, 
1549. 

garage mechanics and helpers, Hamilton, 
1550 


garage workers, Calgary, 1550, 1675; St. 
John’s, 842, 1012. 

laundry and dry cleaning workers, Win- 
nipeg, 1160. 

laundry workers, Montreal, 124, 247. 

waitresses, Timmins, 1014, 1158, 1295, 
1419. 


Service—public administratton— 
civic employees, St. John’s, 842. 
civic labourers, Kingston, 1160. 


Service—recreation— 
film distribution 
1421, 1549. 


Trade— 

brewery warehouse and retail stores 
workers, Hamilton, Dundas, Grimsby 
and Burlington, 842. 

dairy workers, Moose Jaw, 681. 

department store clerks, Montreal, 1014, 
1158, 1295. 

glass jobbers, Peterborough, 1677. 

machinery supply mechanics, electricians 
and helpers, Ottawa, 1014, 1158. 

office appliance sales and service clerks, 
Vancouver, 529. 

paper salvage workers, Toronto, 1297. 

ready mixed concrete, truck drivers, 
Ottawa, 681, 840. 

scrap metal workers, Sault Ste. Marie, 
249. 

steel products warehouse workers, Van- 
couver, 1677. 

wholesale and retail meat workers, Que- 
bec, P.Q., 1421, 1549. 


Transportation—electric railways and local 
bus lines— 
bus drivers, Windsor, 249. 
street railway employees, Toronto, 376. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—elec- 
tricity and gas— 
electric power distribution workers, Port 
Arthur, 1014. 
rural electrification labourers, Grand 
River, St. Peters Area, N.S., 1160, 
1294, 1419, 1549, 1675. 


workers, Vancouver, 
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Transportation-miscellaneous— 
tunnel diggers, Kemano, B.C., 376; Wah- 
leach Lake, B.C., 376. 
Transportation—other local and highway— 


bus drivers and mechanics, Brandon, 841, 
1012; Sydney, 681, 840, 1420, 1549, 


1675. 
bus line office workers, Montreal, 841, 
101235 r 


taxi drivers, Edmonton, 376, 527. 

truck drivers, Windsor, 249. 

truck drivers and helpers, Halifax, 1550, 
1675. 

truck drivers and warehousemen, Hamil- 
ton, 1160; Ottawa, 376, 527, 679, 840, 
1012. 


Transportation and Public Uttlities—steam 
ralways— 
machinists and helpers, Winnipeg, 1014. 
sectionmen, Potter, Ont., 1297. 


Transportation and Public Utilities— 
water— 


stevedores, Sorel, 1160. 


Sugar: 
US A— 
Franklin Sugar Refinery, 1304; National 
Sugar Refinery Company, 383; Re- 


vere Sugar Company, 259, and 
employees, win guaranteed annual 
wage. 

Superannuation: 

Canada— 


application of Civil Service Superannua- 
tion Act to veterans of Special Force, 
190. 

recommendation of Nationul U1.C. Em- 
ployees’ Association re computation 
of superannuation, 1427, 

See also Pensions. 


Superior Labour Council: 
See Labour Councils. 


Supplementary Allowances: 
Al 

revised regulations under Supplementary 
Allowances Act, 1090; revised regula- 
tions under Act re means test for 
recipient of old age security pension, 
blind person’s allowance, and old age 
assistance allowance, 1102. 

Sask.: regulations under Sociul Aid Act, 
ripe 


See also Allowances: Pensions. 


Supplementary Benefits: 
Canada— 
amendment to Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1196. 
bill to amend Unemployment Insurance 
Act to provide extension of period of 
entitlement for supplementary benefit, 
795. 
recommendation of Committee on Unem- 
ployment Insurance at convention of 
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Survivors’ Insurance: 
tis AS 
recommendations of Executive Council of 
A.F. of L. endorsed by convention, 
1454. 
See also Insurance. 


Sweden: 
Increase in old-age pension rates based on 
special cost-of-living index, 857. 


Swerdlow, Max, Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada: 
address, as Canadian worker delegate at 
35th Conference of I1.L.0., 1459. 


Swimming Pools: 
See Legal Decisions. 


Switzerland: 
provisions of Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 167. 


Taft-Hartley Act (U.S.A.): 
recommendations of sub-committee of 
Senate Labour Committee, 1176. 
repeal of Act urged by A.F. of L., 1174, 

1452, 1454. 
repeal urged at convention of Textile 
Workers’ Union, 697. 
constitutionality of Virginia act which 
set arbitration procedures and_ re- 
quired five-week strike notice, upheld 
by Supreme Court, 17. 


Task Foree: 
UsSA=— 

report of Task Force on the Handicapped 
—appointed to develop plans for use 
of handicapped workers on defence 
program, 480. 

seeks ways to end 
Detroit, 200. 


unemployment in 


Taxation: 


Canada— 
imposition of old age security tax to 
finance pension plan (Old Age 


Security Act), 1193. 

increased social security paid for by higher 
taxes—remarks of Hon. Paul Martin, 
Minister of National Health and Wel- 
fare, 1304. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 1320-21. 

legislative recommendations of T. and 
L.C., 399, 559; resolution adopted at 
convention, 1186. 
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Taxation—Con. 


Sask.: regulations under Hospitalization Act 
re levy and collection of hospitaliza- 
tom tax, 1372. 
Australia— 
reduced income and sales tax, and dis- 
continuance of company taxes, 1169. 
Belgium— 
tax reductions for industrial enterprises 
to combat unemployment, 117. 
See also Income Tax. 


Taxi Drivers: 
Man.— 
Appeal Court holds that taxi driver seek- 
ing licence renewal must fulfil same 
conditions as new applicant, 1487. 


Taxicabs: 
See Motor Vehicles. 


Teachers: 

NS.— 

local of teachers’ union urges affilation 
with «CalGe obey 129) 

P.EI.: recommendations of Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee of R.T.B., 575. 

re legislation enacted in 1949 estab- 
lishing procedure for bargaining be- 
tween school teachers and trustees, 
936; provisions of Teavher Tenure 
Act, 935; amendment to Teachers’ 
Salary Negotiation Act, 936. 


Sask.: 


Teamwork in Industry: 


Canada— 
monthly reports on activities of L.M.P.C. 
38, 151, 284, 436, 588, 752, 911, 1073, 
1206, 1349, 1464, 1582. 


Technical Assistance: 

technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries—summaries of Point Four 
Program; United Nations Program ; 
Colombo Plan, 886. 

report of Technical Assistance Committee 
at 117th Session of 1.L.0. Governing 
Body, 283. 

T.L.O. technical assistance projects as at 
October 31, 1952, 1580. 
Canadian sent to Viet Nam as technical 
adviser on vocational training schools, 

courses and curricula, 890. 


Canada— 

Technical Co-operation Service estab- 
lished to co-ordinate all Canadian 
activities in field of tevhnical assist- 
ance, 890. 


Technical Personnel: 


Canada— 
survey conducted by Federal Department 
of Labour, 1164. 
aircraft plant (A. V. Roe Canada Limited) 
trains own technicians, 1340. 
few engineering graduates emigrate to 
United States for first jobs, 691. 





Technical Training: 
proposed establishment of technical train- 
ing institutions to overcome shortage 
of skilled labour in Southern Asia, 
1429. 
Canada— 
proceedings of 17th semi-annual confer- 
ence of Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, 272. 
C.M.A. scholarships awarded in 1952, 1426. 
United Kingdom— 
survey by Ministry of Education to 
determine number of existing tech- 
nical colleges, schools and courses; 
number of students, etc., 1560-61. 
Asia— 
proposed establishment of technical train- 
ing institutions to overcome shortage 
of skilled labour in Southern Asia, 
1429. 
US.A— 
proposed establishment of technical train- 
ing institutions to overcome shortage 
of skilled lJabour in Southern Asia, 
1429. 


Telephones: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of T. and 
L.C., 1189. 
legislative recommendations of C.C.CG: 
410. 


Television: 
Canada— 
legislative recommendation of R.T.B. re 
radio broadcasting and television, 418. 
resolutions adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C., 1188. 


Textile Industry: 

secession of locals from 
union, 686. 

world slump in textile industry caused by 
over-production, over-capacity and 
shrinking export markets, 741. 

Canada— 

wages, hours and working conditions in the 
primary textile industry (1951), 631-42 
—cotton yarn and broad woven goods, 
633; woollen and worsted yarn and 
woven goods, 634; hosiery and knit 
goods, 634; rayon and nylon and silk 
textiles, 635. 

number of production or incentive bonus 


OMG) 


textile 


plans in textile products industry, 
1446-47. 

secession of locals from C.1.0. textile 
union, 686. 

dismissal of Canadian staff of United 


Textile Workers of America, 686. 
imports in February, 1952, 544. 
extracts from Hansard re—value of im- 
ported textiles, 858; dumping of 
textiles, 140; unemployment in the 
textile industry, 140, 394. 
legislative recommendations of C.C. of L., 
404, 561; reply of Prime Minister, 406. 
resolution adopted at convention of CC. 


Gialicedaze, 
recommendations of T. and L.C. and CC. 
of Lb.) t561: 
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Textile Industry—Con. 
India— 
causes of slump in textile industry, 741. 
United Kingdom— 
production of textiles by handicapped 
women, 1169. 
causes of slump in textile industry, 741. 
labour shortage problem, 1563. 
redistribution of manpower 
industry, 855. 
unemployment in textile industry, 544. 
Japan— 
causes of slump in textile industry, 741. 
US.A— 
federal agency, established to purchase all 
textile and apparel needs of armed 
forces, will aid textile industry, 1037. 
forty-loom work schedule to increase pro- 
duction of weavers awarded by arbitra- 
tron; 1562. 
35-hour week to ease unemployment in 
textile industry recommended at con- 
vention of Textile Workers’ Union, 


in textile 


697. 
secession of locals from CJ.O. textile 
union, 686. 


preference in award of textile contracts 
recommended in report, 740. 
world slump in textile industry caused by 
over-production, over-capacity, shrink- 
ing export markets, 741. 
textile mills seek cut in union pay rates, 
i 


Textile Workers’ Union of America 
(C.1.0.): 
re withdrawal of members, 1027. 
remarks of Emil Rieve, President, 
T.W.U.A., at convention of C.C. of 
It, a3 l5: 
Theatres: 


Alta.— 
amendments to Amusements Act, 313. 


Man.: activities under Amusements Act— 
annual report of mechanical and 
engineering section, Department of 
Labour (1949-50), 162. 

Sask.: activities of Theatres Branch in 1950 
—annual report of Department of 
Labour, 30. 


Throne Speech: 
extracts from Hansard re, 1565. 


Time-Loss: 
Sask.— 
time-loss through strikes in 1950—annual 
report of Department of Labour, 28. 
United Kingdom— 
time-loss from strikes during July, 1952, 
152, 1168. 
USA— 
man-days of production lost through work 
stoppages in 1951, 133. 
time-loss through strikes in May, June 
and July, 1952, 982, 1177. 


INDEX 


Tobacecco Industry: 
re international 
curers, 1556. 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
tobacco and tobacco products industry, 
206. 
number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in tobacco industry, 1446-47. 
US.A— 
re international movement of tobacco 
curers, 1556. 


movement of tobacco 


Tobin, Maurice J., United States Secretary of 
Labour: 

proposals to eliminate communist domina- 

tion of certain unions—hearings of 

Senate subcommittee on labour and 


labour-management relations under 
chairmanship of Senator Hubert 
Humphrey, 581; advocates supple- 


mentary federal unemployment pay- 
ments in testimony before 
Congress Ways and Means Subcom- 
mittee, 548; extracts from address at 
35th Annual Conference of the Inter- 
national Association of Governmental 
Labour Officials of the United States 
and Canada, held in Puerto Rico, 782. 


Tool and Die Making: 
Canada— 

Tool and Die Maker—occupational mono- 
graph and pamphlet issued by De- 
partment of Labour, 1310. 

US. A— 
number of apprentices registered, 384. 


Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company: 
recommendations in board reports sub- 
mitted by coneiliators appoimted to 
deal with dispute between various 
national and international railways 
and employees, 1554. 


Toronto Newspaper Guild: 
Federation of Labour raising fund to 
finance appeal by Guild against Gale 
decision, 691. 


Trade: 
Canada— 

normal work week (including five-day 
week) of plant and office employees 
as of October 1951, 1307. 

establishment of Restrictive Trade Prac- 
tices Commission, 847. 

import of fibres and textiles, iron and its 
products, in February 1952, 544. 

purchase of Asiatic goods urged by Prime 
Minister, 1303. 

resolution adopted by Co-operative Union 
of Canada, 695. 

extracts from Hansard re—placing of 
orders abroad for army clothing, 141; 
dumping of refrigerators, 139, 141; 
dumping of textiles, 140. 
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Trade—Con. 
United Kingdom— . 
resolution on international trade adopted 
at 84th conference of T.U.C., 1450. 


US.A— 
work injuries increase in 1951, 385. 
See also Boards of Trade. 


Trade Codes: 
Alta— 
amendments to Department of Industries 
and Labour Act, 1089. 


Trade Disputes: 
Que. — 


administration of Trades Dispute Act— 
annual report of Department of 
Labour for year ending March 31, 
1951, 1343. 

See also Industrial Disputes. 


Trade Marks: 


Canada— 
An Act Relating to Trade Marks and 
Unfair Competition, not passed, 1197. 


Trade Schools: 
No 


new trades listed under 
Regulations Act, 1444. 


Trade Schools 


Que.: new trades under Trade-Schools Act, 
953. 

Sask.: regulations under Trade Schools 
Regulation Act, 317. 

Ue 


National Labour-Management Manpower 
Pohcy Committee opposed to draft 
of labour—recommendations, 876. 


Trade Union Membership: 


Canada— 

union membership in Canada, January 1, 
1952—summary of 41st annual report 
on Labour Organization in Canada, 
1198. 

in metal mining industry, 481. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, 138. 

“jail training no bar to union member- 
ship”, 1030. 

proceedings at convention of T. and L.C. 
re transference of federul unions to 
national or international union, 1187. 


B.C.: “jail training no bar to union member- 
ship”, 1030. 


Man.: amendment to Labour Relations Act 
recommended by C.C. of L. unions, 
159. 

N.B.: amendments to Labour Relations 
Act, 1603. 


Ont.: hiring preference in union shop terms 
of collective agreement reavhed be- 
tween bush workers and pulp and 
paper makers and timber operators, 
1302. 


Trade Union Membership—Con. 
Que.: membership in 1951, 130. 
Sask.: union membership in 1950—annual 
report of Department of Labour, 29. 
United Kingdom— 
organization of women workers, 1449. 
membership in 1950, 14. 
India— 
membership in 1949-50, 1174. 
Norway— 
trade union membership and affiliates of 
Norwegian Federation of Labour, 549. 
Puerto Rico— 
number of union members, 857. 
US.A— 
membership of A.F. of L., 1171, 1453. 
membership of U.A.W., 1171. 
white collar workers, 138. 
N.L.R.B. rules higher fee for reinstate- 
ment than for initiation not illegal, 
982. 

Connecticut court orders union (electrical 
workers) to accept negroes, 1175. 
compulsory membership in labour organ- 
ization prohibited in Nevada, 1556. 
Nevada law prohibits discrimination in 

employment because of non-member- 
ship in union, 1556. 


Trade Unions: 

11th convention of Internatiuna) Federa- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions, held 
at The Hague, Holland, 1070. 

L.C.F.T.U. project. to drive Communists 
from French trade unions, 547. 

trade unions in East Europe guard state’s 
interests, 1305. 

recommendation against adnuiission of 
Yugoslavian unions to membership of 
PCa S1038%8 

election of two Canadians to executive of 
Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way 
Employees, 1027. 

resolution concerning independence of 
trade union movement adopted at 
35th session of International Labour 
Conference, 1462-63. 

secession of locals from C.1.O. 
union, 686. 

re formation of Latin-American workers’ 
confederation, 696. 

A.F. of L. and C.1.0. urge anti-communist 
unions in Italy to unite, 1034. 

Committee on Freedom of Association 
appointed at 117th session of I.L.O. 
Governing Body to examine infring- 
ments of trade union rights, 282. 

69th anniversary of Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, 1431. 

annual convention of International Wood- 
workers of America (C1.0-C.C. of 
L.), 288. 

100th anniversary of International Typo- 
graphical Union, 263. 


textile 
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Trade Unions—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


Trade Unions—Con. 
Canada— 


41st annual report on Labour Organiza- 
tion in Canada, 1198. 

labour organization in metal mining 
industry, 481. 

labour organization in pulp and paper 
industry, 1251. 

labour organization in urban transporta- 
tion industry, 1630, 1631. 

agreement on main legislative recom- 
mendations by Canadian labour bodies 
Tangs. oaoneueec CCL, 
chavo Maya bole aa ens 

retired auto workers organize in Windsor, 
548. 

release of Tony Poje, business agent, 
I.W.W.A., ordered by Supreme Court 
of Canada, 1456. 

Union of Unemployed Workers not con- 
nected with Ontario Federation of 
labour (CiG, of, D)338a. 

expulsion of J. E. McGuire, National Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, 441. 

suspension of International Union of 
Operating Engineers by T. and L.C. 
for violation of constitution, 13. 

dismissal of Canadian staff of United 
Textile Workers of America, 686. 
secession of locals from C.1.0. textile 
unions, 686. 

formation of Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment ‘by T. and i:C., 1189: 

formation of 63rd T. and L.C. Council in 
Canada, 260. 

C.C.C.L. will not support any political 
party, 547. 

66th T. and L.C. Council granted charter, 
1029. 

inadequacy of apprentice regulations pro- 

tested by Cornwall (Onturio) Trades 
and Labour Council, 135. 

Paper Makers in Canada—A Record of 
Fifty Years’ Achievement—history of 
union published by International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, 1037. 

arbitration board rules union must pay 
damages for strike at Canadian 
General Electric Company, Limited, 
1028. | 

reorganization of Maritime Federation of 
the Pacific proposed by I.L.W.U., 
1030. 

affiliation of UI.C. Employees’ Associa- 
tion! at Ottewale with @hivianded..C, 
tao te 

establishment of National Federation of 
Public Employees (T. and L.C.), 
1167. 

“open books to union if pleading inability 
to pay”’—recommendations of chair- 
man of conciliation board in dispute 
between Company and US.W.A., 846. 

review of legal immunities of trade unions 
urged by J. A. Cameron, Professor of 
Industrial Relations, Queen’s Univer- 
Sliye over 


death of J. J. O’Grady, vice-president, 
Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way 
Employees, 1346. 

extracts from Hansard re deduction of 
expenses for income tax purposes, 
698; cost-of-living index, 556. 

C.C. of L. appoints member of L.C.F.T.U. 
General Council, 848. 

50th anniversary of founding of Brother- 
hood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, 1388. 

recommendations determined at policy 
conference of United Steelworkers of 
America, 1557. 

Dominion legislative pruposals of labour 
organizations: T. and L.C., 397, 558; 
CGF ct. bn 402= Dose ee sete. 
558; R.T.B., 415, 558. 

Provincial legislative proposals of labour 
organizations: Alberta Federation of 
Labour (Ll. and© Int 1p) britvisn 
Columbia Executive Committee (T. 
and L.C.), 574, 1567; British Columbia 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
280; Manitoba (C.C. vf L. unions), 
159; Manitoba Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), 158; New Brunswick 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
154; Newfoundland Federation of 
Labour (T. and “E'C), 572; Nova 
Scotia Provincial Executive Commit- 
tee’ (Il. and L/C.), 279; Ontario, Pro- 
vineial Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.), 572; Ontario Federation of 
Labour (CiC “oie Lo), .o72%. Quebec 
Provincial Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), 154; Saskatchewan Execu- 
tive Committee (T. and L.C.), 573; 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour 
Co) Cat ian) Ae o es 

briefs submitted to provincial govern- 
ments by joint legislative committees 
of Railway Transportation Brother- 
rood: 2 PRHEL. Ph75 NGS 2057659 NBS 
S7occQuemoavmaOne worms, Man. 578; 
Sask., 5783. Alta., 579., B.©:, 579. 

annual conventions of labour organiza- 
trons: 

CCG Taee 1329: 

(ok Coe My titel bepene Bed I 

Ty -andel.C. 1178: 

1953 convention of T. and L.C. to meet 
in Ottawa, 1559. 

New Brunswick Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), 1487. 

Newfoundland Federation of Labour (T. 
ands LG. ye. L199. 

Ontario Federation of Labour (C.C. of 
L.), 265. 

Ontario Provincial Federation of Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, 265. 

Quebec Federation of Labour (T. and 
Li. Ge) e00re 

International Woodworkers of America 
(GT.0 -G.G of oi) 288; 
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Trade Unions—Con. 


Alta.: 


ba: 


Man.: 


N.B.: 


Nfid.: 


NS.: 


legislative proposals of Alberta 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
159; re-election of R. P. Rintoul, as 
president of Alberta Federation of 
Labour, 848; charter granted to Red 
Deer Trades and Labour Council, 848; 
amendments to Labour Act requested 
by Federation of Labour (T. and 
ee log-OU: 


report of Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Inquiry Board appointed 
to inquire into and investigate B.C. 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 563; 
recommendations of conciliation board 
established in dispute between Nel- 
son and District Mine and Mill 
Workers’ Union Local 901, and Base 
Metals Mining Corporation, Limited, 
1563; release of Tony Poje, business 
agent, IL.W.W.A., ordered by Supreme 
Court of Canada, 1456; officer of 
union and 14 members who disobeyed 
injunction found guilty of contempt 
of court by Supreme Court of British 
Columbia, 1489; 66th T. and L.C. 
Council granted charter, 1029; legis- 
lative proposals of Federation of 
Labour *(C.C: of ‘L.); 280+ of British 
Columbia Executive Committee of T. 
and, LO21567. 


Court of King’s Bench upholds 
Labour Board’s refusal to certify 
leather workers’ union for unit of 


laundry workers, 462; provincial legis- 
lative proposals of C.C. of L. unions, 
159; legislative proposals of Manitoba 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
158. 


Appeal Division of Supreme Court 
quashes order of provincial Labour 
Relations Board certifying local of 
fish handlers’ union, 613; Supreme 
Court orders reinstatement of long- 
shoreman expelled contrary to union 
constitution, awards him damages, 461; 
amendments to Labour Relations Act, 
1603; training of tradesmen from ap- 
prentice to skilled worker level to 
overcome lack of leadership in build- 
ing industry, urged, 1562; legislative 
proposals of New Brunswick Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 154: 
40th annual convention of New Bruns- 
wick Federation of Labour (T. and 
TC eel 4s i 


annual convention of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 1199; Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.) presents 
brief to provincial Minimum Wage 
Board—recommendations concerning 
minimum wages and maximum work 
week, 255. 


decision of Labour Relations Board re 
communism in union groups, approved 
by Halifax union, 260; activities of 
Labour Relations Board under Trade 
Union Act for 16-month period ending 
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Trade Unions—Con. 


N.S—Con. 


Onte: 


Bree 


Que.: 


March 1, 1951, 1444; opposition to 
decision of Labour Relations Board re 
certification of Communist-led unions, 
547; local of teachers’ union urges affi- 
liation with C.C. of L., 129; legislative 
proposals of Provincial Executive 
Committee (T. and L.C.), 279. 
activities of Labour Relations Board 
during 1950-52, 1169; terms of agree- 
ment reached between bush workers 
and pulp and paper makers and timber 
operators, 1302; Union of Unemployed 
Workers not connected with Ontario 
Federation Volé Labour *(C.O.. of! L)), 
383; inadequacy of apprentice regula- 
tions protested by Cornwall (Ontario) 
Trades and Labour Council, 135; 
U.M.W.A. barred from Hydro project 
by Labour Relations Board, 1499; 
memorandum of strike settlement held 
not to be collective agreement, by 
Labour Relations Board, 746; pension 
plan permitting workers to switch 
jobs, effected in Toronto—Hamilton 
area by A.C.W.A., 1427; Federation of 
Labour raising fund to finance appeal 
by Toronto Newspaper Guild against 
Gale decision, 691; formation of 63rd 
T. and L.C. Council in Canada, 260; 
annual convention of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 265; annual con- 
vention of Provincial Federation of 
the T. and L.C., 265; death of Charles 
G. Bird, former Hamilton labour 
official, 1026. 

50th anniversary of Labourers’ Pro- 
tective Union, 259. 

amended regulations under Labour 
Relations Act, 621; union attitude 
towards inflation—proceedings of 7th 
annual convention on industrial rela- 
tions at Laval University, 725; 
C.C.C.L. will not support any political 
party, 547; employer-dominated unions 
to be banned—statement of Premier 
Duplessis, 11; certification adds 2,000 
to C.C.C.L. syndicate, 337; Court of 
King’s Bench finds Labour Relations 
Board did not exceed its jurisdiction 
in decertifying union, 301; Superior 
Court ... finds invalid a certification 
order issued by Labour Relations 
Board to oil workers’ union, 1609; 
activities of Labour Relations Board 
during 1951, 1342; legislative recom- 
mendations of Canadian Brotherhood 
of Civic Employees (firemen), 385; 
provincial legislative proposals _ of 
C.C.C.L., 156; legislative proposals of 
Quebec Provincial Federation of 
Laboure, Cl. ands UC.) 154" 15th 
annual convention of Quebec Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 907. 
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Trade Unions—Con. 

Sask.: legislative proposals of Saskatchewan 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
159; recommendations of Executive 
Committee (T. and L.C.), 573; 
activities of Labour Relations Board 
in 1950—annual report of Department 
of Labour, 28-29. 


Australia— 
recommendations submitted by Australian 
Building Workers’ Union to joint 
Commonwealth—State committee of 
inquiry into apprenticeship, 1561. 
United Kingdom— 
organization of women workers, 1449; 
threatened ban on overtime work ended by 
across-the-board wage increase to 
shipyard and engineering workers, 
1482. 
government asks trade unions amend ap- 
prenticeship system to speed up train- 
ing of skilled workers in priority 
industries, 385. 
joint consultation in industry favoured by 
T.UsGn1450. 
Denmark— 
labour agreement negotiated between 
Danish Federation of Trade Unions 
and Danish National Employers’ 
Association, 600. 
Finland— 
ratification of I.L.0. Convention concern- 
ing right to organize and bargain 
collectively, 169. 
membership of Confederation of Finnish 
Trade Unions (SAK), 1168. 


France— 
LC.F.T.U. project to drive Communists 
from French trade unions, 547. 
India— 
number of registered unions (with mem- 
bership) in 1949-50, 1174. 


Israel— 
establishment of production committees 
provided under agreement between 
Histadrut Trade Union Department 
and Manufacturers’ Association, 1029. 
Italy— 
AF. of L. and C.1.0. urge anti-communist 
unions in Italy to unite, 1034. 


Mexico— 
formation of Union of Industrial and 
Farm Workers, 696. 
Norway— 
trade union membership and affiliates of 
Norwegian Federation of Labour, 549. 
Puerto Rico— 
organization of workers, 857. 
Germany— 
election of chairman of West German 
Trade Union Federation, 1456. 
US. A— 
death of Philip Murray, president, C.I.O., 
1473. 
appointment of Martin P. Durkin, presi- 
dent of plumbers’ union, as United 
States Secretary of Labour, 1629. 


Trade Unions—Con. 


US.A—Con. 

proposals to eliminate communist domina- 
tion of certain unions—hearings of 
Senate subcommittee on labour and 
labour-management relations under 
chairmanship of Senator Hubert 
Humphrey, 581. 

legislation dealing with communist-dom- 
inated unions, opposed by A.F. of L. 
and C.1L.0., 136. 

National Labour Relations Board—bans 
indoor picketing during campaign to 
organize department store employees, 
1617; rules higher fee for reinstatement 
than for initiation not illegal, 982; 
rejects union’s petition to merge col- 
lective bargaining rights with one 
employer in sixty cities into one con- 
solidated unit, 1564; permits cancella- 
tion of union shop during term of 
contract, 1495; annual report, 850. 

American Federation of Labour—71st 
annual convention, 1451; 1953 conven- 
tite LOsmIaeeteeil sass mt Doo; 
organization of women workers, 1453; 
urges repeal of Taft-Hartley Act, 1452, 
1454; union shop agreement in basic 
steel industry, won by A.F. of L. local 
850; correction, 1205. 

Congress of Industrial Organzations— 
secession of locals from C.I.0. textile 
union, 686. 

Discrimination—union’s appeal from ruling 
requiring it to cease discriminating 
against two Negroes dismissed by 
Connecticut Superior Court, 1370; 
trade unions pledge support to Negro 
Labour Committee of the U.S.A., 547; 
Connecticut court orders union (elec- 
trical workers) to accept negroes, 1175. 

guaranteed wage—campaigns for guaran- 
teed annual wage opened by leaders of 
CLOn and: UsAyW 321304 ee local ot 
United Packinghouse Workers (C.I.0.) 
wins guaranteed annual wage, 259, 383; 
employees of Franklin Sugar Refinery, 
1304; National Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, 383, and Revere Sugar Company, 
259, win guaranteed annual wage. 

AF. of L. and C.1.0. urge anti-communist 
unions in Italy to unite, 1034. 

union shop and check-off for railway em- 
ployees recommended by fact-finding 
board, 257. 

establishment of Joint Fact-Finding Board, 
AF. of L.-C..0. to study and elimin- 
ate jurisdictional disputes, 300. 

plans to avoid jurisdictional strikes, 136. 

number of workers failing “to keep pace” 
with economic changes, 260. 

safety film on accident hazards and safety 
methods in bakery and confectionery 
industries, 20. 

demotion of employees who refused to 
cross picket line upheld by decision 
of Supreme Court, 17. 
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Trade Unions—Con. 
US.A—Con. 

apprenticeship training 
building trades, 1561. 

trade union membership of white collar 
workers, 138. 

textile mills seek cut in union pay rates, 
tale 

national labour papers and magazines pub- 
lished by labour unions, 549. 

Court of Appeals rules “featherbedding” 
legal, 807. 

union which calls employer ‘unfair” may 
be subject to damages for libel, 690. 

two thousand European unionists to study 
productivity and union organization, 
385. 

secessions from Textile Workers’ Union of 
America (C.1.0.), 1027. 

session of United Nations Status of Women 
Commission, 1033. 

steel workers have union shop contracts 
with 27 companies, 1205. 

agreements reached by unions and few 
large employers governing wages and 
working conditions of organized labour 
force, 1563. 

Court bans picketing on wage re-opening, 
855. 

area-wide seniority plan adopted by 
Chrysler Corporation and U.A.W., 855. 

seniority and productivity—results of sur- 
vey on Unions and the Older Workers, 
852. 

A.C.W.A. forgo wage increases in extension 
of old contracts, 545. 

labour unity urged by international presi- 
dent of International Association of 
Machinists, 1176. 

retirement of Daniel J. Tobin, and appoint- 
ment of Dave Beck, as president of 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters (A.F. of L.), 1482. 

economic aims of International Union of 
Electrical Workers, 1435. 

annual convention of International Wood- 
workers of America (C.I.0.-C.C. of L.), 
288. 

recommendations of Oil Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, 1306. 

death of Felix H. Knight, past president 
of Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America, 1428. 

retirement of Ronald Reagan as president 
of Screen Actors Guild (A.F. of L.), 


committees in 


1617. 
revision of five-year contracts sought by 
U.A.W., 1434. 


number of workers covered by health 
security programs negotiated by 
U.A.W., 389. 

plan prepared by U.G.C. & C.W. provided 
for investigation of disputes by inter- 
national union before local may strike, 
696. 

union (United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, C.I.0.) charged for violation 
of contract, 261. 
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Trade Unions—Con. 
USiA—Con: 


appointment of David J. McDonald as 
acting president of U.S.W.A., 1558. 

union activities curbed by new legislation 
passed in Arizona and Nevada, 1556. 

New York state bill would bar unions’ 
political actions, 383. 

New York state revokes use of union 
label, 694. 

provisions of agreement reached between 
employers’ association of New York 
City and Building and Construction 
Trades Council (A.F. of L.), 1027. 

fair standards legislation urged by New 
York manufacturer, 651. 

Yugoslavia— 

recommendation against admission of 
Yugoslavian unions to membership of 
Lia aU 0a 

See also Labour Organization; Legal De- 
cisions; various subject headings. 


Trades: 


Canada— 

skilled workers essential to maintain indus- 
trial growth—National Conference on 
Apprenticeship in Trades and Industry, 
877, 879. 

training and _ enlistment scheme for 
“apprentice soldiers” planned by De- 
partment of National Defence, 1429. 

formation of Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment by T. and L.C., 1189. 


B.C.: inclusion of barbering as trade under 
Apprenticeship Act, 66. 


N.B. activities under Act in 1951, 1571-72. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
union membership (with affiliations), 1198. 
Dominion legislative program, 397, 558. 
provincial legislative proposals—Alberta 
Federation of Labour, 159; British 
Columbia Executive, 574, 1567; Mani- 
toba Federation of Labour, 158; New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour, 154; 
Newfoundland Federation of Labour, 
572; Nova Scotia Provincial Executive 
Committee, 279; Ontario Provincial 
Federation of Labour, 572; Quebec 
Provincial Federation of Labour, 13, 
154; Saskatchewan Executive Com- 
mittee, 573. 

annual conventions—67th annual conven- 
tion, 1178; Newfoundland Federation 
of Labour, 1199; Ontario Provincial 
Federation, 265; Quebec Federation 
of Labour, 907. 

T.U.C. delegates to 1952 convention, 627. 

1953 convention meets in Ottawa, 1559. 

Newfoundland Federation of Labour pre- 
sents brief to provincial Minimum 
Wage Board—recommendations con- 
cerning minimum wages and maximum 
work week, 255. 

re-election of R. P. Rintoul, as president 
of Alberta Federation of Labour, 848. 
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T. and L. Congress of Canada—Con. 


formation of 63rd Trades and Labour 
Council in Canada, 260. 

66th Trades and Labour Council granted 
charter, 1029. 

charter granted to Red Deer Trades and 
Labour Council, 848. 

suspension of International Union of Oper- 
ating Engineers by T. and L.C. for 
violation of constitution, 13. 

establishment of National Federation of 
Public Employees, 1167. 

affiliation of U.I.C. Employees’ Association 
of Ottawa, with T. and L.C., 1427. 

formation of Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment, 1189. 

members appointed to provincial govern- 
ment posts, 1456. 

President’s comment on dismissal of Cana- 
dian staff of U.T.W.A., 686. 

death of Robert McCulloch, T. and L.C. 
official in British Columbia, 546. 


Trades and Labour Councils: 
Canada— 
formation of 63rd Trades and Labour 
Council, 260. 
66th T. and L.C. Council granted charter, 
1029. 
Alta.: charter granted to Red Deer Trades 
and Labour Council, 848. 


B.C.: 66th T. and L.C. Council granted 
charter, 1029. 
Ont.: death of Charles G. Bird, former presi- 


dent of Hamilton Council, 1026. 


Trades Union Congress: 
See British Trades Union Congress. 


Tradesmen: 
Canada— 
service tradesmen—proceedings of 17th 
semi-annual conference of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 278. 


Sask.: Apprenticeship and ‘Tradesmen’s 
Qualifications Act—annual report of 
Department of Labour (1950), 29. 

Training: 


local and overseas training under Colombo 
Plan—program of international co- 
operation for technical assistance to 
underdeveloped countries, 886. 

Canada 

“jail training no bar to union member- 
ship”, 1030. 

training schools of seamanship established 
at Halifax and Montreal, 847. 

plant training—proceedings of first Na- 
tional Conference on Apprenticeship 
in Trades and Industry, 878. 

training programs in the aircraft industry, 
144. 

technical, defence, and youth training, and 
training of handicapped persons—pro- 
ceedings of 17th semi-annual confer- 
ence of Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, 272, 273. 





Training—Con. 
United Kingdom— 
training and employment of blind persons 
—report of Working Party set up 
under Disabled Persons (Employment) 
Act, 168, 169: 
eovernment and industrial training schemes 
to provide skilled workers, 910. 
eovernment asks trade unions amend 
apprenticeship system to speed up 
training of skilled workers in priority 
industries, 385. 
annual report of Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories (1950), 1064. 
Belgium— 
training and placement of crippled pupils 
and apprentices—report on operation 
of scheme since 1945, 429. 
See also Job Training; Vocational Training. 


Transport: 
proceedings of fourth session of Inland 
Transport Industrial Committee of 
LinO e164 
United Kingdom— 
resolution adopted at convention of T.U.C., 
1450. 


Transportation: 
Canada— 
index of wage rates as at April 1, 1952, 
892. 
preliminary index of wage rates, October 
1951, 570-71. 
normal work week (including five-day 
week) of plant and office employees 
as of October 1951, 1307. 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
urban transportation industry, 1630. 
number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in transportation equipment 
industry, 1446-47. 
DB. of S. report on production standing 
of industrial groups among manufac- 
tures, 1625. 
legislative recommendation of R.T.B. re 
national transportation policy, 417; 
reply of Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce and of Defence Production, 420. 
farm workers provided with free transpor- 
tation within own province, 691. 
B.C.: recommendations of Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 580. 
new regulations under Minimum 
Wage Act re drivers of taxicabs and 
public service vehicles, 1236. 
High Court decision to stay bus firm’s 
action against Labour Relations Board 
affirmed by Court of Appeal, 12380. 
Sask.: regulations under Hours of Work Act 
governing all persons employed by 
City of Regina in connection with 
public transportation system, 954. 
India— 
number of motor vehicles imported from 
Canada in 1952, 1328. 
See also Motor Vehicles. 


Man.: 


Onb.: 
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Truck Drivers: 


N.B— 
amendment to Factories Act re safety 
protection, requested by Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 1441. 


Truman, Harry S., President of the United 

States: 

urges plan to admit refugees, 546. 

seeks wider program of economic aid for 
underdeveloped Asia, 1428. 

Supreme Court holds that President did 
not have power under Constitution to 
seize steel mills, 1097. 

vetoes immigration bill, 856. 


Turn-over: 
See Labour Turn-over. 


Typography: 
100th anniversary of International Typo- 
graphical Union, 263. 


Underdeveloped Countries: 

technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries—summaries of Point Four 
Program; United Nations Program; 
Colombo Plan, 886. 

recommendations of T. and L.C., C.C. of 
L., and C.C.C.L. re economic assist- 
ance, 562. 

more economic aid for underdeveloped Asia 
sought by President Truman, 1428. 

government aid requested by T. and L.C., 
1188. 


Unemployment: 


measures to prevent unemployment when 
rearmament orders slacken, recom- 
mended by David A. Morse, Director- 
General of I.L.0., 909. 

Canada— 

new regulations under 
Allowance Act, 1233. 

study of seasonal unemployment, 422. 

Union of Unemployed Workers not con- 
nected with Ontario Federation of 
iiabour® (CG, of 14), 383: 

fewer building workers unemployed in 
1951—review of Housing in Canada, 
quarterly report of Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, 689. 

seasonal unemployment—extracts from 
address of Minister of Labour before 
annual meeting of C.M.A., 900. 

legislative recommendations of C.C.C.L., 
411, 560; reply of Minister of Trade 
and Commerce and of Defence Pro- 
duction, 413, 414. 

legislative memorandum of C.C. of L., 
403, 560; remarks of Prime Minister, 
406. 

compensation for packinghouse workers 
laid off because of foot and mouth 
disease, requested by C.C. of L., 404. 
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Unemployment—C on. 
Canada—Con. 

public works program to relieve unemploy- 
ment requested by T. and L.C., 398, 
560; reply of Prime Minister, 401. 

government action to prevent unemploy- 
ment requested by T. and L.C., 1188. 

extracts from Hansard re unemployment 
statistics, 395; unemployment in 
London, 20, in Toronto and Hamilton, 
392, 394; lay-offs in refrigerator plants, 
139, 141; unemployment in textile in- 
dustry, 140, 394. 


training of unemployed men and 

women—annual report of Department 

of Labour (1951), 1446; public works 
program requested by Provincial 

Executive Committee (T. and L.C.), 

279. 

amendments to Unemployment Relief 

Act, 1238; Union of Unemployed 

Workers not connected with Ontario 

Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 

383; recommendation of Federation 

of Labour (C.C. of L.), 573; extracts 

from Hansard on unemployment in 

London, 20, in Toronto and Hamilton, 

392, 394. 

P.E.I.: provisions of Social Assistance Act, 
1606; enactment of Act providing 
assistance for unemployable indigent 
persons and dependents, 895. 

United Kingdom— 

statistics (1952), 281. 
depression in textile industry, 544. 
re-distribution of manpower in textile 
industry, 855. 
situation in 1951, 133, 263. 
Belgium— 
tax reductions for industrial enterprises to 
combat unemployment, 1171. 
Denmark— 
establishment of committee to investigate 
unemployment among seamen, pro- 
vided in agreement between Danish 


Onte: 


Federation of Trade Unions and 
Danish National Employers’ Associa- 
tion, 600. 

Italy— 


proposed five-year plan to combat unem- 
ployment, 20. 
The Netherlands— 
plan to reduce unemployment, 550. 
US A— 
unemployment as at March 31, 1952, 396. 
fewer men over 45 now employed, 548. 
surplus of labour in 23 major areas, 138. 
labour surplus areas increase, 696. 
federal aid for defence jobless, sought, 258. 
Task Force seeks to end unemployment in 
Detroit, 200. 
35-hour week to ease unemployment in 
textile industry recommended at con- 
vention of Textile Workers’ Union, 697. 
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Unemployment Compensation: 
See Unemployment Insurance. 


Unemployment Insurance: 
Canada— 
amendments to Act forecast 
From the Throne, 321. 
bill to amend Act to provide increase in 
rates of benefit, reduction in number 
of waiting days, and extension of 
period of entitlement for supplemen- 
tary benefit, 795. 
measures to prevent and detect fraud in 
unemployment insurance fund, 959. 
amendments to Act re increased benefits, 
waiting period, supplementary bene- 
fits, non-discrimination, etc., 1195-96. 
amended regulations under Act governing 
treatment of moneys received on 
termination of employment; waiting 
period; married women; payment of 
benefit with respect to holiday shut- 
downs and five-day week, 1498-99. 
married women’s work requirement cut by 
ULC., 1164. 
non-discrimination clause under Act pro- 
vides against discrimination by N.ES., 
1242. 
vigorous enforcement of Unemployment 
Insurance Act regarding activities of 
N.ES. and fair employment practices, 
1319. 
completion of ten years’ service by U.L.C. 
—statement by Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, 474. 
affiliation of U.I.C. Employees’ Association 
of Ottawa, with T. and L.C., 1427. 
insistence on youth in hiring of women 
creates labour shortages and waste of 
skills—address of Miss Ruth A. Hamil- 
ton, adviser on women’s employment, 
UG 1455: 
tenth annual report of U.I.C., 197. 
payment of benefits to members of Special 
Force, provided in regulations under 
Veterans Benefit Act, 190, 313. 
regulations under War Veterans 
Allowance Act, 1233. 
extracts from Hansard re, 393, 394, 555, 
557, 863, 1038. 

C.C. of L. re-appoints representative on 
National Advisory Committee, 848. 
Albert J. Bouthillier, Quebec Regional 
Insurance Officer, U.I.C., loaned to 

tO sri 30: 


legislative recommendations of C.C.C.L., 
411, 560; resolutions adopted at con- 
vention of, 1337. 


amendments to Act recommended by C.C. 
of L., 404, 560; recommendations of 
Committee on Unemployment Insur- 
ance at convention of, 1323. 

amendments to Act recommended by 
R.T.B., 417, 560; reply of Minister of 
Labour, 420. 

recommendations of T. and L.C., 398, 560, 
1186. 


in Speech 


new 





Unemployment Insurance—Con. 
Man.: legislative resolution re registration of 
hourly paid and casual workers for 
unemployment insurance, 1228. 


Nfid.: deduction of contributions for income 
tax purposes, requested by Federation 
of Labour, 1199. 

Ont.: UI.C. check-up on payment of re- 


quired minimum wages to female em- 
ployees, 28. 
United Kingdom— 
benefit payments under national insurance 
scheme in 1950, 135. 
Switzerland— 
provisions of Act, 167. 
US.A— 
state legislation enacted in 1951, 1031. 
coverage of disability benefits law, 1035. 
jobless insurance fund at new high, 1038. 
unemployment insurance reserve fund as 
at September 30, 1951, 130. 
jobless insurance funds decreasing in cer- 
tain states—hearings held by Congress 
Ways and Means Subcommittee, 548. 
unemployment insurance benefits raised for 
railroad workers, 693. 
lower unemployment insurance tax rates 
to be paid by New York state employ- 
ers in 1953, 1376. 
recommendations of Executive Council of 
A.F. of L. endorsed by convention, 
1454. 
recommendations of International Union 
of Electrical Workers, 1435. 
federal aid for defence jobless, sought, 258. 


Unfair Competition: 
Canada— 
An Act Relating to Trade Marks and 
Unfair Competition, not passed, 1197. 


Unfair Labour Practices: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of C.C. 
of L. re employment restrictions on 
older workers, 1328. 
report of Industrial Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Inquiry Board appointed to 
inquire into and investigate B.C. Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act, 563. 


Ont.: activities of Conciliation Branch, De- 
partment of Labour, in 1950, 27. 
Que.: activities of Labour Relations Board 

during 1951, 1342. 
Sask.: activities of Labour Relations Board 


in 1950—annual report of Department 
of Labour, 28-29. 
US.A— 

union which calls employer “unfair” may 
be subject to damages for libel, 690. 

recommendations of subcommittee of 
Senate Labour Committee, 1176. 

plan prepared by U.G.C. and C.W. pro- 
vided for investigation of disputes by 
international union before local may 
strike, 696. 

union’s appeal from ruling requiring it to 
cease discriminating against two 
Negroes dismissed by Connecticut 
Superior Court, 1370. 
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Unfair Labour Practices—Con. 
US.A—Con. 


provisions in private pension plans for 
compulsory retirement before age 66 
unenforceable in Massachusetts, 1555. 

See also Fair Employment Practices. 


Unfair List: 
Canada— 


proceedings at convention of T. and L.C., 
1186-87. 


Union Dues: 
Canada— 
Bill to amend I.R.D.I. Act, not passed, 
W195 61197. 
recommendation of C.C. of L., 562-63. 
check-off of union dues requested by T. 
and L.C., 399. 
resolution adopted at convention re collec- 
tion of per capita tax, 1189. 
amendment to Labour Relations Act 
re check-off, requésted by Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.), 158. 
voluntary revocable check-off of union 
dues in coal mining industry provided 
for by amendment to Mining Act, 
894, 1604. 
US. A— 
N.L.R.B. rules higher fee for rein- 
statement than for initiation not 
legal, 982. 
check-off of union dues for railway em- 
ployees recommended by fact-finding 
board, 257. 


Man.: 


INBee 


Union Label: 
Canada— 
formation of Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment by T. and L.C., 1189. 
N.B.: resolution adopted at convention of 


Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
1441. 


Nfld.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour, 1199. 
vs A 
New York state revokes use of union 
label, 694. 


Union Recognition: 
Canada— 
recognition of unions of federal govern- 
ment employees, urged by C.C. of L., 
1327. 


Union Representation: 
See Trade Unions. 


Union Security: 
See provisions of various agreements. 


Union Shop: 
Nald.:— 
recommendations of Federation of Labour 
CY sandoh.G.)re572,0.1199: 





Union Shop—Con. 
Ont.: hiring preference in union shop terms 
of collective agreement reached be- 
tween bush workers and pulp and 
paper workers and timber operators, 
1302. 
US.A— 
N.L.R.B. permits cancellation of union 
shop during term of contract, 1495. 
union shop favoured by most workers— 
annual report of N.L.R.B., 850. 
steelworkers have union shop contracts 
with 27 companies, 1205. 

union shop agreement in basic steel in- 
dustry, won by A.F. of L. local, 850; 
correction, 1205. 

recommendation of International Union of 
Electrical Workers, 1435. 

union shop for railway employees recom- 
mended by fact-finding board, 257. 

first union shop contract for maintenance 
employees of major railroad, signed, 
688. 

union shop contracts outlawed in Nevada, 
1556" 


United Automobile Workers: 

trade union membership, 1171. 

campaign for guaranteed annual wage 
opened by President Reuther, 1304. 

seeks revision of five-year contracts, 1434. 

number of workers covered by health 
security programs negotiated by 
U.A.W., 389. 

area pension plan approved by US. 
Treasury Department, 137. 


United Electrical Workers: 
Canada— 
arbitration board rules union must pay 
damages for strike at Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Limited, 1028. 


United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers 
of America: 
investigation of disputes by international 
union before local may strike provided 
for in plan prepared by U.G.C. and 
C.W., 696. 


United Mine Workers of America: 
Ont.— 
U.M.W. barred from Hydro project by 
Labour Relations Board, 1499. 
US.A— 
President John L. Lewis 
strikes, 11. 
amount paid out in fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, by U.M.W. welfare and 
retirement fund, 1432. 


bans wildcat 
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United Nations: 

forced labour inquiry, 16, 259, 1030. 

adopts resolution on equal pay principle, 
546. 

session of United Nations Status of Women 
Commission, 1033. 

results of I.L.0. survey on job prospects 
for women workers, 386. 

report on wages of world’s population, 1036. 

summary of program of international co- 
operation for technical assistance to 
underdeveloped countries, 886. 

legislative development in Canada in field 
of human rights; description of federal 
and provincial acts—summary of 1951 
report for United Nations Year Book 
on Human Rights, prepared by Fed- 
eral Department of Labour, 896. 

resolutions adopted by Co-operative Union 
of Canada, 695. 


United Nations Education, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization: 
What is Race: Evidence from Scientists— 
review of book published by, 1558. 


United Packinghouse Workers: 
re guaranteed annual wage, 259, 383. 


United Steelworkers of America: 
Canada— 

defeated in vote as bargaining agent for 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company, Trail, B.C., 687. 

“open books to union if pleading inability 
to pay’—recommendations of chair- 
man of conciliation board in dispute 
between Company and U.S.W.A., 846. 

job evaluation sought in negotiations with 
“Big Three” steel corporations, in 
1952, 134. 

recommendations determined at policy 
conference, 1557. 

US.A— 

appointment of David J. McDonald as 

acting president, 1558. 


United Textile Workers of America: 
Canada— 
dismissal of Canadian staff, 686. 


Universities: 
Canada— 

placement of university graduates in 1952, 
1305. 

1951 enrolment lower in Canadian univer- 
sities, 691. 

few engineering graduates emigrate to 
United States for first jobs, 691. 

federal aid to universities outlined in 1951 
Report for United Nations Year Book 
on Human Rights, prepared by Fed- 
eral Department of Labour, 897. 

report on industrial recreation issued by 
University of Western Ontario, 547. 

establishment of junior colleges to supple- 
ment universities urged by President 
of University of Toronto, 387. 


Universities—Con. 


United Kingdom— 
increase in government grants, 849. 
USA— 

“Post-Retirement Utilization of Man- 
power”; manpower mobility—research 
projects of University of Minnesota’s 
Industrial Relations Centre, 387. 

See also Laval University; McGill Uni- 
versity. 


Urban Employees: 
Sask.— 
amendment to Urban Employees’ Super- 
annuation Act, 937. 


Urban Transportation: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions, 1630. 


Vacancies: 
See Notification of Vacancies. 


Vacations With Pay: 

Convention concerning Holidays with Pay 
in Agriculture (No. 101) supplemented 
by Recommendation adopted at 35th 
session of International Labour Con- 
ference, 1460. 

convention approved by I.L.0., 857. 

percentage of contracts signed by American 
Newspaper Guild providing 3-week 
vacations, 288. 

Canada— 

vacations with pay in Canadian manu- 
facturing (1951), 1039. 

resolutions adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C., 1187. 

office workers in rubber products industry, 
306. 

vacations with pay in certain industries— 

clothing, 79. 

food and beverages, 87. 

meat packing, 972. 

metal mining, 485. 

primary iron and steel, 1122. 

primary textiles, 637. 

printing, publishing and allied industries, 
205. 

pulp and paper, 1254. 

rubber products, 333. 

textiles, 637. 

tobacco and tobacco products, 208. 

urban transportation, 1632. 

Alta.: amendments to Labour Act requested 
by Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
159, 160. 
recommendations of conciliation board 
established in dispute between Nelson 
and District Mine and Mill Workers’ 
Union Local 901, and Base Metals 
Mining Corporation, Limited, 1563. 

recommendation of C.C. of L. unions, 
159; activities under Vacations With 
Pay Act—annual report of Department 
of Labour (1949-50). 161; Bull to 
amend Act, not passed. 1227. 


BCs 


Man.: 
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Vacations With Pay—Con. 


N.8.: legislative proposals of Provincial 
Executive Committee (T. and L.C.), 
279. 

Ont.: exemptions under Hours of Work and 


Vacations With Pay Act, 620; adminis- 
tration of Act in 1950, 27; Registrar 
in Bankruptcy rules that vacation pay 
earned in three months preceding 
bankruptcy is preferred claim, 1096; 
recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 266. 

Que.: activities of Labour Relations Board 
during 1951, 1342; Superior Court dis- 
misses claim of automotive industry 
parity committee for holiday pay for 
garage employees, 617. 

Sask.: amendment to Annual Holidays Act, 
934; recommendations of Executive 
Committee (T. and L.C.), 574. 

United Kingdom— 

extension in length of holidays with pay 
since 1948, 1174. 
Finland— 
ratification of I.L.O. Convention concern- 
ing paid vacations for seafarers, 169. 
US. A— 
paid vacation provisions in 95 per cent of 
collective agreements, 1431. 
percentage of contracts signed by American 
Newspaper Guild providing 3-week 
vacations, 288. 
See also provisions of various agreements. 


Vatican: 
diplomatic representation at Vatican urged 


by C.CO.Uy-411. 


Vehicles: 
Alta.— 
amendment to Apprenticeship Act, 313. 
See also Motor Vehicles. 


Veterans: 
Canada— 

provisions of War Veterans Allowance Act 
(1952), 1197; new regulations under 
Act, 1238. 

payment of unemployment insurance bene- 
fits to members of Special Force, pro- 
vided in regulations under Veterans 
Benefit Act, 313. 

N.E.S. offices to assist Department of 
Veterans Affairs in placement of aged 
veterans, 13804. 

extracts from Hansard re wages paid to 
veterans employed with the Canadian 
Corps of Commissionaires, 21. 


United Kingdom— 
welfare and re-settlement of. blind ex- 
service personnel—report of Working 
Party set up under Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act, 169. 
US.A.— 
number of job placements of physically- 
handicapped workers in year ending 
June, 1951, 854. 





Veterans Affairs, Department of: 
application of Department of Veteran 
Affairs Act to- veterans of Special 
Force, 190. 
N.E:S. offices to assist Department of 
Veterans Affairs in placement of aged 
veterans, 1304. 


Veterans Benefit Act: 
regulations, 190. 
payment of unemployment insurance bene- 
fits to members of Special Force, pro- 
vided in regulations under Act, 313. 
extracts from Hansard re Speech from the 
Throne, 1565. 


Veterans Insurance Act: 
applicable to veterans of Special Force, 
190. 


Veterans Land Act: 


application of Act to veterans of Special 
Force, 190. 


Veterans Rehabilitation Act: 


application of Act to veterans of Special 
Force, 190. 


Victoria Day: 
Canada— 
legislation providing for celebration of 
Victoria Day on Monday of each year, 
612. 
amendment to Act, 1197. 


Viet Nam: 
Canadian sent to Viet Nam as technical 
adviser on vocational training schools, 
courses and curricula, 890. 


Vocational Correspondence: 


Canada— 
vocational correspondence courses, 273. 


Vocational Education: 


N.B— 
amendment to Vocational Education Act, 
1604. 
N.S.: amendment to Vocational Education 
Act, 1368. 
Ont.: amended provisions of Vocational 


Education Act, 1092. 


Vocational Guidance: 

I1.L.0. conference of experts on women’s 
work, 434. 
training of tradesmen from apprentice 
to skilled worker level to overcome 
lack of leadership in building industry, 
urged, 1562. 


N.B.: 


Vocational Schools: 


See Schools. 
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Vocational Training: 

recommendations of I.L.0. Iron and Steel 
Industrial Committee, at fourth ses- 
sion, 1347. 

resolution adopted at third session of 
Chemical Industries Committee of 
TeE.O25 1578. 

increase in vocational training for women 
by all countries noted by United Na- 
tions Status of Women Commission, 
1033. 

Canadian sent to Viet Nam as technical 
adviser on schools, courses and cur- 
ricula, 890. 

Canada— 

proceedings of 17th semi-annual conference 
of Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, 273, 276; recommendations of 
Council, 1562. 

vocational training in fisheries for New- 
foundland fishermen, 1168. 

presentation of automobile engine for use 
in automotive engineering course at 
St. Catharines vocational school, 12. 

establishment of papermaking school under 
federal-provincial Vocational Schools’ 
Assistance Agreement, 12. 

vocational training correspondence courses 
available from provincial governments 
—booklet published by Department of 
Labour, 135. 

operation of Sheltered Workshops for 
persons of impaired employability, by 
Jewish Vocational Service, 738. 

extracts from Hansard re, 394. 


Alta.: enlargement of vocational school in 
Calgary, 384. 

Man.: establishment of vocational school at 
Winnipeg, 12. 

N.B.: training of tradesmen from apprentice 
to skilled worker level to overcome 
lack of leadership in building industry, 
urged, 1562. 

Nfld.: vocational training in fisheries for 


Newfoundland fishermen, 1168; reso- 
lution adopted by Federation of 
Labour, 1199. 

N.S.: annual report of Department of Labour 
(1951), 1445-46. 

United Kingdom— 

training and employment of blind persons 

—report of Working Party set up 
under Disabled Persons (Employment) 
Act, 169. 


Vocational Training Advisory Council: 
proceedings of 17th semi-annual confer- 
ence, 270. 


recommendations of Council, 1562. 


Voting: 
Canada— 

steelworkers defeated in vote at Trail, B.C. 
—I.U.M.M.S.W. chosen as bargaining 
agent for Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company, Trail, B.C., 687. 

resolution adopted at convention of 
C.C.C.L., 1338. 

reduction of voting age to 18 years re- 
quested by T. and L.C., 400. 





Voting—Con. 
B.C.: request of Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of L.) re single transferable vote, 280. 
amended provisions of Manitoba 
Election Act, 1225. 
resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.) re closing hours 
of polling booths, 1441. 
US.A.— 
time off for voting provided in 26 states, 
iGhAE 


Man.: 
julie BS 


Wage Control: 
USA— 

establishment and functions of Wage 
Stabilization Board, 1175. 

stand-by price and wage control law, pro- 
posed, 1435. 

lifting of wage-price controls recommended 
by Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, 855. 

abolition of all wage controls called for in 
presidential address of the late Philip 
Murray, President, C.I.0., 1558. 

relaxation of wage controls sought by 
International Union of Electrical 
Workers, 14385. 


Wage Earners: ; 
See Employment; Salaries; Wages. 


Wage Incentives: 
See Incentive Schemes. 


Wage Stabilization Board (U.S.A.): 
recommendations re, 694. 
abolition, 982. 
maaepeny es and functions of new Board, 
1175 
35-hour week for brewery workers ap- 
proved by Board, 1176. 


Wages: 

half world’s population earning less than 
$100 yearly—report of United Nations 
statisticians, 1036. 

resolutions adopted at convention of In- 
ternational Woodworkers of America, 
288. 

Canada— 

index of wage rates as at April 1, 1952, 891. 

employment, payrolls and average weekly 
wages and salaries, as at September 
1, 1952, 1426. 

number of permanent and temporary civil 
servants on payroll of Federal Govern- 
ment as at March 31, 1952, 1430. 

wage changes in collective agreements 
during first four months of 1952, 774. 

minimum call-in and minimum reporting 
pay in certain industries, 1123: 

effect on wages of decline in cost-of-living 
index, 645. 

preliminary index of wage rates, October, 
1951, 570. 
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Wages—Con. 


Canada—Con. 

wage increases in collective agreements in 
1951, 267. 

amended provisions of Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations, 65, 
1492. 

payment of retroactive wage increases to 
prevailing rate government employees, 
1165. 

hospitals not justified in paying low wages, 


special wage claims in primary textile 
industry, 642. 
extracts from Hansard re wages paid to 
veterans employed with Canadian 
Corps of Commissionaires, 21; re wage 
schedule for Canso Causeway, 700. 
United States base pay rates provided in 
agreement between Steel Company of 
Canada and workers, 1166. 
recommendations determined at policy 
conference of United Steelworkers of 
America re wage differentials and 
guaranteed annual wage, 1557. 
uniformity in wage patterns advocated at 
National Conference on Apprentice- 
ship in Trades and Industry, 879. 
“open books to union if pleading inability 
to pay”’—recommendations of chair- 
man of conciliation board in dispute 
between Company and US.W.A., 846. 
annual review of salaries, and modified 
form of collective bargaining on wages 
and working conditions, sought by 
National U.I.C. Employees’ Associa- 
tion, 1427. 
resolution on wage increases adopted at 
convention of C.C. of L., 1323. 
resolutions adopted at convention of T. 
and.L;C. 1187. 
resolutions adopted at convention of Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, 
288. 
special wage clauses in certain industries— 
meat packing, 975. 
metal mining, 485. 
primary iron and steel, 1122-23. 
pulp and paper, 1256. 
rubber products, 335. 
urban transportation, 1632. 
wages rates in certain industries— 
clothing, 77. 
food and beverages, 84. 
meat packing, 968. 
metal mining, 481. 
primary iron and steel, 1120. 
primary textile, 631. 
printing, publishing and allied industries, 
2017" 


pulp and paper, 1252. 

rubber products, 331. 

textile industry, 631. 

tobacco and tobacco products, 207. 
urban transportation, 1631. 

B.C.: farm labour, 1197; requests of Govern- 
ment Employees’ Association favoured 
by Executive Committee of T. and 
L.C., 1568. 





Wages—Con. 


Man.: legislative resolution re registration of 
hourly paid and casual workers for 
unemployment insurance, 1228; annual 
report of Department of Labour, 
Wages and Hours Section (1949-50), 
162, 163. 

N.S.: amended provisions of Industrial 
Standards Act, 13867. 

Ont.: activities under Fair Employment 
Practices Act, 383; regulations under 
Female Employees Fair Remuneration 
Act, 315. 

Que.: wage re-opening allowed in place of 
cost-of-living escalator clause, under 

collective agreement, 691; proceedings 
of 7th annual convention on industrial 
relations at Laval University, 724, 725, 
726, 727. 

Sask.: District Court finds employee who 
left job is not entitled to recover 
wages for days worked after last pay 
day, 618; annual report of Department 
of Labour (1950), 29. 

Australia— 

wage increases awarded by Arbitration 
Court, 1036. 
New Zealand— 
general wage increase rejected by Arbitra- 
fon Court.. 17a. 

United Kingdom— 

proposals for wage increase in distributive 
trades deferred indefinitely, 1033. 

wage increases for workers in distributive 
trades, 1435. 

1951 wage increases average 8 per cent, 138. 

wage increase claim of railwaymen rejected 
by Railway Executive, 1033. 

threatened ban on overtime work ended 
by across-the-board wage increase to 
shipyard and engineering workers, 1482. 

increase im proportion of wage-earners paid 
by results, 851. 

survey of merit-rating incentive schemes, 
1060. 

results of Government inquiry into earn- 
ings and hours in industry (1938-1951), 


1034. 
resolution adopted at 84th convention of 
T.U.C., 1449. 
Cuba— 
weekly wage of readers to cigar makers, 
E22 
Denmark— 


terms of labour agreement negotiated be- 
tween Danish Federation of Trade 
Unions and Danish National Employ- 
ers’ Association, 600. 
Finland— 
anti-inflation program, 264. 
France— 
provisions of national collective agreement 
covering full-time domestic workers, 36. 
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Wages—Con. 
US.A— 

results of wage survey, 856. 

wage rates of production workers, 1360. 

agreements reached by unions and few 
large employers governing wages and 
working conditions of organized labour 
force, 1563. 

three-year old railway dispute ended with 
compromise settlement, 693. 

average annual earnings in relation to real 
wages (1929-1949), 132. 

average hourly earnings for production 
workers in manufacturing industries at 
all-time high in 1951, 549. 

few collective bargaining agreements con- 
tain guarantees of employment or 
wages, 851. 

wage cuts in hosiery manufacturing in- 
dustry, 259. 

textile mills seek cut im union pay rates, 
isk: 

Court bans picketing on wage re-opening, 
855. 

revision of five-year contracts sought by 
U.A.W., 1434. 

campaigns for guaranteed annual wage 
opened by leaders of C1.O. and 
U.A.W., 1304. 

loss of four per cent in living standards 
since outbreak of Korean war, 549. 

wage incentive plan approved by steel- 
workers, 15. 

recommendations re Wage Stabilization 
Board, 694. 

equal pay policy adopted by Wage Stabili- 
zation Board, 17. 

wages keep pace with living costs—no loss 
of purchasing power caused by re- 
armament, 3l. 

assured annual wage gained by C.1.O. 
union (United Packinghouse Workers), 
259. 

recommendations of A.F. of L. re stabih- 
zation policies, 1452. 

flexible plan for adjustment of wage and 
price ceilings urged by Committee for 
Economic Development, 15. 

employees of Franklin Sugar Refinery, 
1304, National Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, 383, and Revere Sugar Company, 
259, win guaranteed annual wage. 

amendments to Wage-Hour Act recom- 
mended by €.I.0.'Committee on Econ- 
omic Policy, 264. 

resolutions adopted at convention of Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, 288. 

wage wncreases—in recent significant nego- 
tiations, 456; productivity pay boosts 
opposed by industry, 851; productivity 
pay boosts recommended by Oil 
Workers’ International Union, 1306; 
increases based on productivity per- 
mitted by Wage Stabilization Board, 
132; sought by International Union of 
Electrical Workers, 14385; A.C.W.A. 
forgo wage increases in extension of 





Wages—Con. 
US.A—Cion. 
old contracts, 545; plan proposed by 
A.F. of L. to permit wage increases for 
increased production and efficiency, 15. 
See also Guaranteed Wage; provisions of 
various agreements. 


War Service Grants Act: 
application of Act to veterans of Special 
Force, 190. 


War Veterans Allowance Act: 
provisions, 1197. 
new regulations, 1231. 
application of Act to veterans of Special 
Force, 190. 


Ward, J. B., Secretary, Railway Transporta- 
tion Brotherhoods: 
labour day message, 1119. 


Wash-up Periods: 
See Rest Periods. 

Watson, Sir John Forbes, International 
Labour Organization: 

death of, 1249. 


Weaving: 
US.A— 
forty-loom work schedule to increase pro- 
duction of weavers awarded by arbi- 
tration, 1562. 


Weekly Rest: 
See One Day’s Rest in Seven. 


Weisbach, Henry, 
Labour: 
appointment as Executive Secretary to the 
Political Action Committee of C.C. 
of Axe 1323 


Canadian Congress of 


Welding: 

Alta.— 

new safety regulations under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1104. 

Sask.: regulations respecting pressure weld- 
ers—annual report of Department of 
Labour (1950), 29. 

United Kingdom— 

The Health of Welders—report on investi- 
gation by Factory Department, Minis- 
try of Labour and National Service, 
307. 


Welfare: 
Sask.— 
new regulations under Coal Miners’ Safety 
and Welfare Act, 1614. 
See also Canadian Welfare Council; In- 
dustrial Welfare; Social Welfare; pro- 
visions of various agreements. 
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Western Ontario, University of: _ 
See University of Western Ontario. 


White Collar Workers: 


US.A— 
trade union membership, 138. 


Whitebone, James A., President, New Bruns- 
wick Federation of Labour (T. and 
PC OR 
extracts from address at 40th annual con- 
vention, 1438. 


Widows’ Allowances: 
N.B.— 
Dominion-wide plan on contributory basis 
advocated by Federation of Labour, 
154. 


Widows’ Pensions: 


Alta— 
regulations under Widows’ Pensions Act, 


Wildeat Strikes: 
See Strikes. 


Windowless Buildings: 
See Building and Construction. 


Winters, Hon. R. H., Minister of Resources 
and Development: 
announces raised ceiling on loans to build- 
ers for rental housing, 1556. 


Women in Employment: 

resolution on equal pay principle adopted 
by United Nations, 546. 

session of United Nations Status of Women 
Commission, 1033. 

results of I.L.O. survey on job prospects 
for women workers, 386. 

I.L.0O. conference of experts on women’s 
work, 433. 


Canada— 

married women’s work requirement cut by 
UL Co 1164 

revocation of section of Act governing 
married women recommended by Com- 
mittee on Unemployment Insurance at 
convention of C.C. of L., 1323. 

insistence on youth in hiring of women 
creates labour shortages and waste of 
skills—address of Miss Ruth A. 
Hamilton, adviser on women’s em- 
ployment, U.IC., 1455. 

employment of women in the aircraft 
industry, 144. 

extracts from address of Hon. Milton F. 


Gregg, Minister of Labour, before 
Women’s Canadian Club, 1554. 

Man.: new regulations under Minimum 
Wage Act, 1235. 

N.S.: revised regulations under Women’s 


Minimum Wage Act, 1444. 





Women in Employment—Con. 
Ont.: regulations under Female Employees 
Fair Remuneration Act, 315. 
Sask.: provisions of Equal Pay Act, 933. 
United Kingdom— 
ce pay plan pledged by Government, 


organization of women workers, 1449. 

women form one-third of labour force— 
study of age distribution made by 
Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, 1032. 

Women’s Consultative 
appointment of women’s 
committee, 1306. 

production of. textiles by handicapped 
women, 1169. 


Finland— 
hours of work and minimum vacation for 
women and young workers, 1168. 
France— 
decline in employment of 
domestics, 1570. 


US A— 

equal pay laws in thirteen states, 966. 

Case Studies in Equal Pay for Women— 
report of Women’s Bureau of Depart- 
ment of Labour, 20. 

number of married women in labour force 
as in April, 1951, 1432. 

number of women workers responsible for 
support of other persons, 1172. 

number of women in labour force—organi- 
zation urged by A.F. of L., 1453. 

Women Workers and Their Dependents— 
report issued by Department of 
Labour, 1032. 

food major item 
budget, 1170. 

defence jobs for 
applicants, 1564. 

increase in number of women workers in 
California manufacturing plants, 16. 

company’s denial of promotion to woman 
employee upheld by arbitrator, 1371. 

predominance of married women in paid 
employment, 263. 

drift from household employment to 
better-paid and better regulated occu- 
pations revealed in survey of house- 
hold employment, 1568. 

survey on defence jobs for women in New 
York state, 261. 

New York state may offer tax relief to 
working mothers, 321. 

See also Minimum Wages. 


Committee—re- 
advisory 


women as 


in working woman’s 


women fewer than 


Women’s Canadian Club: 
extracts from address by Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, 1554. 


Wood Products Industry: 





Canada 
number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in wood products industry, 
1446-47. 
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Woodworkers: 
32-hour work week sought by union in 
resolutions adopted at annual conven- 
tion of International Woodworkers of 
America, 288. 


Woollen Goods: 


Canada— 
wage rates, 634. 


Work Force: 
See Labour Force. 


Work Injuries: 
See Accidents. 


Workers’ Education: 


Canada— 
reorganization of Workers’ Educational 
Association, 132. 
establishment of labour college under Con- 
gress’ control, recommended by T. 
and L.C., 1189. 


B.C.: study of trade unionism in all school 
curricula recommended by B.C. Execu- 
tive Committee of T. and L.C., 1568. 
Ont.: reorganization of Workers’ Educational 


Association, 132. 


Workers’ Education Association: 
death of founder, Dr. Albert Mansbridge, 
1306. 


Working Conditions: 
See Employment Conditions. 


Working Population: 
See Employment; Population. 


Workmen’s Compensation: 
Canada— 

provincial legislation enacted in 1952, 892. 

provincial legislation summarized in 1951 
Report for United Nations Year Book 
on Human Rights, prepared by Federal 
Department of Labour, 897. 

industrial accidents highest in 1951—re- 
port of J.A.P.A., 689. 

Workmen’s Compensation in Canada— 
review of 1951 edition issued by De- 
partment of Labour, 1387. 
legislation enacted in 1952, 892, 1085; 
report of Special Legislative Committee 
appointed to inquire into and make 
recommendations concerning Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1053; provi- 
sions of Widows’ Pensions Act, 1090; 
new safety regulations under Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1104; seis- 
mograph regulations under Workmen’s 
Compensation Regulations, 1492; in- 
creases in benefits requested by Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 160. 


Alta.: 


INDEX 


Workmen’s Compensation—Con. 


Bice 


Man.: 


INUBS: 


Ont.: 


Pile 


legislation enacted in 1952, 892; 
amendments to Act, 783; recommen- 
dations of Joint Legislative Committee 
of R.T.B., 579; recommendation of 
Executive Committee of T. and L.C. 
Te O0d 

legislation enacted in 1952, 892; 
amendments to Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 1224; appointment of 
Special Select Committee to inquire 
into operation of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 1224; recommendations of 
Joint Legislative Committee of R.T.B., 
578; recommendation of C.C. of L. 
unions, 159; recommendations of 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
158. 
legislation enacted in 1952, 892; certain 
benefits payable under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act to dependants of 
deceased workman, increased, 1603; 
Supreme Court holds accident on em- 
ployer’s premises to be in course of 
employment, though worker off duty, 
459; proposed amendments to Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1557; 
amendment to Act recommended by 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
1441; recommendations of Joint Com- 
mittee OL kh... plo: 


.: legislation enacted in 1952, 892; re- 


vised regulations under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1373; amended 
provisions of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1483; annual report of 
Department of Labour (1951), 432; 
recommendations of Federation of 
Labour, 572, 1199. 

legislation enacted in 1952, 892; 
amended provisions of Act, 1366, 1444; 
recommendations of Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 576; amend- 
ments to Act requested by Provincial 
Executive Committee (T. and L.C.), 
279. 

legislation enacted in 1952, 892, 1092; 
amended regulations under Act, 621, 
953; recent amendments to Act, 557; 
application of Act to farmers and their 
employees, 847; recommendations of 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
572, 573; amendments to Act requested 
at convention of Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.), 265; recommendations of 
Joint Legislative Committee of R.TB., 
AYE 
legislation enacted in 1952, 892; 
amended regulations under Act, 465, 
1605; amendments to Act requested 
by Joint Legislative Committee of 
Rilo y oF 
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Workmen’s Compensation—Con. 


Que.: legislation enacted in 1952, 892; 
amended provisions of Act, 457; report 
of Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
missioners, 1345; number of com- 
pensable accidents in 1951, 1483; 
provisions of Regulation 18 (. . . gaso- 
line, fuel oil and propane gas, etc.) 
under Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1613-14; Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Appeal Side . . . reverses judgment 
allowing Canadian Government to 
recover costs in workmen’s com- 
pensation case, 1607; amendment to 
Act requested by CCCL., 157; 
amendments to Act requested by Joint 
Legislative Committee of R.T.B., 577. 


legislation enacted in 1952, 892; 
amendments to Workmen’s Compen- 
sation (Accident Fund) Act, 933; 
amendments to Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act (1911), 934; additional 
compensable diseases under Work- 
men’s Compensation (Accident Fund) 
Act, 317; recommendations of Federa- 
tion Of Jabour (C:C. of I.)> 159: 
recommendations of Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 578; recommen- 
dations of Executive Committee (T. 
and L.C.), 574. 

Israe]— 
provisions of proposed National Insurance 
Bill, 389. 
US.A— 

state legislation enacted in 1951, 1031. 

changes in compensation laws recom- 
mended by C.L.0O., 1436. 


Sask.: 


See also Accidents; Government Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act. 
Workshops: 
Canada— 


operation of Sheltered Workshops for per- 
sons of impaired employability, by 
Jewish Vocational Service, 738. 





Worsted Yarn Goods: 


Canada— 
wage rates, 634. 


Woven Goods: 


Canada— 
wage rates, 633, 634. 


Year Book: 
See Human Rights. 


Youth Employment and Training: 
Canada— 
youth training—proceedings of 17th semi- 
annual conference of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 273, 274; 
recommendation of Council re age 
limit under Youth Training Program, 
1562. 
exhibit of Department of Labour to pro- 
mote apprenticeship and to encourage 
young persons to enter skilled trades, 
846. 
United Kingdom— 
activities of Youth Employment Service, 
387. 
medical examinations of young persons— 
annual report of Chief Inspector of 
Factories (1950), 1067. 


Yugoslavia: 
recommendation against admission of 
Yugoslavian unions to membership of 
PCr TU. L037 


Yukon: 
political development in northern terri- 
tories described in 1951 Report for 
United Nations Year Book on Human 
Rights, prepared by Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, 897. 
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Current 
LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Summary of the latest employment and 
labour information available when the 
Labour Gazette went to press. (January 14) 


By Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour 





N recent months the customary unemployment arising from the slackening 

of outside work has been aggravated by a continued decline ; in the produc- 
tion of some consumer goods. The number involved in non-seasonal lay-offs 
in November was more ‘than 5,000 for the second successive month, with the 
textile, clothing and electrical apparatus industries accounting for half of the 
total. Material shortages were the cause of a few lay- offs, but the great 
majority were the result of high inventories and reduced consumer buying, 
accentuated in some lines by increased imports. 

Lower levels of production in some industries have been reflected in a 
substantially greater volume of short-time work this fall than at any time 
during the past two years. Since July, the number of workers claiming short- 
time unemployment insurance benefits increased at the rate of 5,000 a “month, 
reaching a total of 33,200 at the end of November. The latest labour force 
estimates of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics show that at the beginning of 
November there were 303,000 persons working 15-34 hours per week, an 
increase of 80,000 over the eee for a year earlier. 

While the current employment situation differs considerably from that of 
last year, there are many similar features. The end of the active period in 
agriculture, transportation, construction and related industries saw the usual 
150,000 workers withdraw from the labour force for the winter. Another 
50,000 moved into pulp cutting camps, establishing a record level of woods 
employment. Contrary to last year, however, the supply of labour for winter 
activities was more than adequate this year and many of the workers released 
from seasonal jobs remained out of work. 

Following the trend that was established in September, the number of job 
applications registered with the National Employment Service in December 
continued above year earlier totals. On December 27, there were 266,600 
applications, an increase of 40,000 over December. 28, 1950. Three out of 
every four registered for full- time employment were drawing unemployment 
insurance benefits. 

There has been considerable variation in the effect of these developments 
between the various regions. The impact of lay-offs and short-time has been 
heaviest in the central provinces, particularly in areas such as Windsor, 
Kitchener, London, Cornwall, Drummondville and Granby, where the manu- 
facture of textiles, leather or consumer durables is the dominant activity. In 
other regions, and in many centres of Ontario and Quebec, the steadily 
increasing production on government defence contracts, industrial develop- 
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ment or military construction has moderated the seasonal increase in unem- 
ployment. The following table summarizes the recent changes in labour 
conditions :—- 


Areas of December 15 December 1 November 1 
Substantial labour surplus...... 5 1 oo 
Moderate labour surplus...... 20 13 3 
Slight’ labour surplus......--.. 83 75 38 
Balanced labour market....... 70 87 121 
Marked labour shortage....... — 2 16 


The shifts between groupings show clearly the impact of seasonal forces 
superimposed on a reduced level of consumer durable and semi-durable 
manufacturing employment. At the same time, the position at the middle of 
December emphasizes the continued strength of other activities. There were 
but five areas with substantial labour surpluses (areas in which the ratio of 
job applications with NES to the estimated number of wage and salary 
workers exceeds 15 per cent), while in two-fifths of the total number of areas, 
labour demand and supply were in approximate balance (where the same ratio 
is less than 5 per cent). Toronto and Montreal remained in the latter 
category despite extensive lay-offs in the last two months. 

The substantial amount of seasonal and non-seasonal unemployment tends 
to overshadow the steady employment expansion resulting from the growing 
volume of production for export and defence. An average monthly intake of 
2,000 workers during the past year in the aircraft, shipbuilding and railway 
rolling stock manufacturing industries produced a slight increase in the trans- 
portation equipment group as a whole since mid-summer, in spite of the heavy 
lay-offs in automobile and parts manufacturing. Although many firms in the 
iron and steel industry have been affected by the drop in the production of 
domestic civilian goods, the impetus given by defence spending has been 
sufficient to cause a steady growth of employment in the group. A large part 
of defence expenditure is going into the electrical apparatus industry, in which 
recent lay-offs have been heavily concentrated. The electronics program, 
involving $560 million over a three-year period, has been developing relatively 
slowly; consequently, the full impact on the industry has yet to be felt. 

It is to be expected that areas of labour surplus will become more 
numerous in the coming months, since seasonal unemployment generally rises 
until February. Despite the defence program, the rapidity of recovery in the 
spring depends very largely on the liquidation of abnormally large inventories 
of consumer durable and semi-durable goods. In this, current cut-backs in 
production appear to be having some effect. The value of manufacturers 
inventories of consumer goods, which rose by about one-third during the spring 
and summer, increased by less than one per cent during October, while the 
dollar value of shipments continued to rise. This levelling-off process may 
indicate that further lay-offs will not be necessary. At the same time, the 
high level of farm and labour income, combined with the rising trend of 
personal savings indicates the possibility of a strengthening in consumer 
demand, which would be reflected in greater employment as retail and manu- 
facturers’ stocks need to be replenished. 

The possibility of a greater volume of buying is further strengthened by 
recent relaxations of consumer credit regulations. The most important change 
is in the time allowed to pay for goods purchased under an instalment plan, 
which has been extended from twelve to eighteen months. This change may 
stimulate the sale of such goods as motor cars, washing machines, refrig- 
erators, other electrical appliances and furniture. 


CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of January 10, 1952) 



































Percentage change from 
Principal Items Date Amount Previous ; Same Date 
Month Previous 
Year 
Manpower 
Lotaleiviliamlabouriorce, (a)... p..0.0.8+sene..| NOV. 3 5, 210, 000 — — 
Personsewilt hooped. sParas on ene faa. INOW mmo 5,110,000 a — 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...... Nov.9%3 100, 000 — — 
REGISTERED FOR WoRK, N.E.S.— 
A tlanciee eclONe ee teats We ole ete IDecwe2/ 2293 +31-3 — 3-0 
Quehbecsh coroner ys wie) eae Dec. 27 79, 564 +40-8 +11-9 
(Owen IRGC, .cacdsacdadocemuusoedoagnenes Dec. 27 84,956 +16-5 +60-6 
BrAIriewt Co lO lk est cia cn ic core tert eee Dec. 27 34,876 +28:-8 — 7-5 
PeACLIOW EVES ION acy ee amen ena aie eto ae, Seen a cee Wes 39, 892 +30-0 + 7-7 
Ota beAlL, Nectonsteun: ctern ania nt ae Dec. 27 266, 581 +28 +2 +17-5 
Ordinary claims for 
Unemployment Insurance Benefit...........] Dee. 1 153, 651 +54-0 +23-1 
Amount o1beneit paymentse noc... acids eo Nov $5,107,466 +30-9 +22-1 
indexorempioyment (1939 =100) 20.07% 5. cece ING Vo et 186-2 — 0-2 + 4-5 
En mira cone sox ack. abe... Steen aan: Sept 13, 228 —23-3 +139-4(b) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost................. Dec 117,045 — —37-1 (b) 
Norotrworkersiimvolved).e...2.. 9 sto. on. Dec 12, 587 —- —54-6 (b) 
ING OlsGErl Kem inde em nie che <i din Ne ele Dec 19 — +46-0 (b) 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly wages and salaries............. Nov. 1 $51.97 + 0-7 +12°3 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................. Nov. 1 $1.24 + 1:3 +16-1 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... Nov. 1 41-8 + 0-2 — 2-8 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)................ Nov. 1 $51.62 + 1-1 +12-8 
Cost-of-living index (av. 1935-39=100).......... Dec. 1 191-1 0-0}; +11-7 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1946=100)...... Nov. 1 111-7 + 0-6 + 0-7 
Adioveull Henlovenme inmMeroroVs oo 5cc0choockouacacocnaeoece Sept. $848 , 000, 000 + 1-8 +16-5 
Industrial Prod uction— 
shotal PCAs 935-00 = 100) 3 ace ood Pe as A: October 212-6 + 2-1 + 0-9 
DATION Ce UG tot aati on a adn a October 219-4 + 2-5 — 1°0 
DONC UT a DIOS. Soret die trees a ee eee October 195-8 + 3-2 — 0-8 
Dien plese eh cea eer tas Sat ee October 259-9 + 1-6 — 1-4 
Trade— 
TOCAURECAN eC eee te nee coer eeew caer Thee wer October | $902,400, 000 + 1-3 +13-5 
FUT OT Uae Towa mee kere: AIRE deen erry te NE Nov. | $379,500, 000 + 2:3 | +29-7 
DOGS ge cle eet. Re AL ih ee, Ada OE Nov. $326, 600, 000 — 5-1 — 0-4 

















(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the 
survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. ; 
(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for 


same period previous year. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, 
including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 


ment of Labour. 


Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the Labour Gazette. 


New Year’s Messages 


The Honourable 


Milton F. Gregg 


Minister of Labour 





On the eve of another New Year, as I extend greetings to the working 
people of Canada, I am sure that all in this nation would wish to join in 
offering our best wishes to those of our fellow Canadians who are in other 
parts of the world working to sustain peace. I am sure also that all Canada 
joins in extending a very special greeting to their loved ones here at home. 

While thousands have known the joy of reunion this year, many other 
thousands have learned what it means to keep the spirit of Christmas bright 
with only a picture or an airmail letter to fill the gap in the family circle. It 
should be some comfort at least to them to know that their fellow Canadians 
understand and appreciate the extent of their sacrifice on behalf of world 
peace. 


It is usual at this time for the Minister of Labour to take a look at how 
Canada’s working force has fared within the economic setting of the year just 
past. However, no one can look back over the Canadian story in 1951 without 
being conscious of one entry in the records, standing out above all others— 
the contribution by Canadians to the fight for peace in Korea. Over the whole 
otherwise generally happy and prosperous Canadian scene in 1951 hangs a 
picture of a young man in mud-stained battledress peering out from a wind- 
swept slit trench. Surely he must be nominated the outstanding Canadian 
ia YO |. 
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In addition to those efforts and to the 
added task of helping to strengthen. the 
peace ramparts of Europe, 1951 saw Canada 
making great strides in building the broad 
outline of her defences, both immediate and 
long-range, while at the same time keeping 
healthy her normal economy and proceed- 
ing with developments of great importance 
to the future of all of us either for peace 
or for any further emergency. 

The addition of a broad program of 
defence production to the structure of a 
normal peacetime economy resulted in a 
level of activity never before equalled in 
this country’s history even during World 
War II. 

The year saw the establishment of large 
defence industries together with a substan- 
tial increase in the strength of the Armed 
Forces. There has been an increasing flow 
of goods from basic industries to meet the 
strong domestic and export demands, a 
surge of mineral, forest and water-power 
development, and a record volume of 
construction. 


During the summer of 1951 there were 
about 5,350,000 Canadians at work, more 
than a million more than were employed 
in 1939. 


For the Canadian worker, 1951 was on 
the whole a very good year, but in some 
ways a paradoxical one. Employment and 
wages were never higher but at the same 
time consumer prices rose and small pockets 
of unemployment were produced by the 
shifts in labour demand which took place 
during the year. In general, however; 
supply and demand were fairly well in 
balance and shortages of certain workers 
did not turn out to be as severe as had 
been anticipated. 


Probably the most interesting feature of 
1951 labour market was the shift of labour 
into areas where resources development 
projects were under way. New townsites 
and industries have grown up as a result of 
these projects, many of them in remote 
and unsettled regions. There was a steady 
movement of workers to such areas as the 
aluminum project in British Columbia, the 
construction of a 365-mile railway and 
terminal facilities to transport iron-ore from 
Ungava, and the growing Alberta oil and 
chemical industries. 

This resources development program has 
so captured the public imagination that 
it has, to some extent, obscured the expan- 
sion which has been going on steadily in 
our manufacturing centres. In the past 
vear alone, manufacturing firms have 
added 65,000 employees to their staffs and 


now provide work for some _— 1,100,000 
wage-earners and_ salaried employees. 
Many new plants and plant expansions 
were completed or were in the process 
of construction in 1951, and these by 
September had created an estimated 15,000 
new jobs, in addition to the construction 
employment they provided. 

A large part of the increase in manu- 
facturing employment in 1951 was asso- 
ciated with the growth of defence and 
defence-supporting industries. Defence 
expenditures have put the greatest emphasis 
on the production of aircraft, ships, and 
electronic equipment, together with the 
construction of airfields, radar stations and 
coastal installations. In contrast to the last 
war, when only air-frames were built here, 
the plant and labour force are now being 
assembled to produce both engines and 
frames, for jet and piston-type planes. 
Late in 1951, more than 20,000 were 
employed in the industry and the working 
foree was being steadily expanded. In 
shipbuilding and ship repair work, a large 
part of which is for defence purposes, some 
17,500 Canadians were engaged. The pro- 
duction of electronics, the third major 
phase of the defence production effort, has 
taken up much of the employment slack 
left by a falling-off in household applance 
production. In addition, the requirements 
of defence plants provided a_ stimulus 
throughout the whole manufacturing 
industry. 

Although the volume of residential con- 
struetion was down in 1951, industrial and 
engineering work increased, so that at the 
peak of construction activity this past 
summer, some 400,000 were engaged in this 
work—an all-time high for the industry. 

With a strong world-wide demand for 
pulp, paper, and lumber products, logging 
operators were operating at a high level 
throughout most of 1951. In spite of the 
difficulty of working in the woods in the 
spring and summer, an unusual amount of 
year-round cutting was carried on. Since 
much of this work is in isolated areas and 
labour turnover is heavy, it is difficult to 
state precisely how many were employed 
in logging in the East. It is probable, 
however, the woods labour force was in- 
creased by as much as 50 per cent on the 
average during the year. In _ British 
Columbia, heavy employment losses were 
suffered by loggers due to drought condi- 
{ions which caused almost complete closure 
of the woods from June to September. The 
larger part of the 15,000 loggers in that 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Percy R. Bengough, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 





Many improvements have to be made in 
Canada if happiness is to be the lot of our 
people. During the month of December a 
serious increase occurred in unemployment. 
People without gainful employment can 
hardly be expected to be happy. They 
certainly cannot be considered as_ pros- 
perous with the cost of hving at current 
heights. 

A regrettable part of this current high 
level of unemployment is that it is not 
all due to seasonal lay-offs. While the 
problem of seasonal unemployment has still 
to be faced and brought under control, the 
fact is that many thousands of Canadians 
are out of work because of a reduction in 
general business activity. 

Sales are falling: fewer purchases are 
being made of clothing, hardware, furniture, 
electrical appliances, rubber and _ leather 
footwear, automobiles and many other lines. 
As a result many workers are losing their 
jobs and we can expect to see many more 
follow into involuntary unemployment. 

Two factors have contributed to the 
intensification of this serious situation: 
restrictions on credit buying and the whole- 
sale importation of goods from _ other 
countries to the detriment of Canadian 
business and its employees. One would 
imagine that this would be recognized by 
our Government and be sufficient to create 
a desire in them to seek co-operation and 
planning as between government depart- 
ments, Industry and Labour; instead of 
just drifting along haphazardly into con- 
fusion, causing misery for an increasing 
number of people. 

Such recognition of the real factors at 
work and such desire for a correction of 
the trend of affairs is lacking in government 
circles as is so well borne out by the fact 
that one department of government is 
busily bringing in new immigrants to look 


On behalf of the great Canadian family of men and 
women affiliated tc The Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada it is a pleasure to extend to all that read 
or listen to our New Year’s Greetings. 
sincerity, extend to you our best wishes for health, 
happiness and better buying dollars in the coming year. 

The officers and members affiliated to this congress 
from Vancouver Island to Newfoundland fully realize 
that good wishes need to be supplemented with good 
deeds, and I can assure you that the working people 
of Canada will be only too pleased to do their part 
by co-operating with governments and industry to make 
1952 a more productive and happier year. Co-operation, 
TY would remind you, however, is not a one-way street. 


We, in all 


for work where there isn’t any. To say the 
least, this attitude on the part of the 
Government is becoming very hard to 
explain to those of our people who have 
become themselves a new group of dis- 
placed persons. 


In fairness to all of those seeking to 
enter Canada and to those already here, 
and in the best interests of those thousands 
of Canadians now unemployed, we should 
cease to allow any further immigration 
during the winter and off-season months. 
The time between now and when employ- 
ment opportunities return could be used 
very well in planning a balanced immigra- 
tion policy whereby new immigrants could 
be encouraged to come to Canada in con- 
formity with national development needs 
and employment opportunities. 


None can deny that the needs and 
possibilities for development are well nigh 
unlimited in this great and marvellous 
country. Canada needs a far larger popu- 
lation to assist in its development, to aid 
in its protection, and to provide a wider 
and more adequate home market; but 
immigration schemes that add only to 
existing unemployment and encourage the 
spread of misery are not conducive to the 
making of good citizens nor to the proper 
expansion of the country. 

Teamwork by Government, Agriculture, 
Industry and Labour on this matter could 
lead to greater stability and bring pros- 
perity to many more of the people: to 
those already here as well as to those now 
waiting in other countries for an oppor- 
tunity to make new homes in Canada— 
people whose services we greatly need. 

It is deeds like these that would greatly 


strengthen our good wishes and make for 


greater certainty of a happy and prosperous 
1952. 


A. R. Mosher, Canadian Congress of Labour 


We are coming to the end of a year which may be 
regarded in the light of history as one in which there 
were few significant events, but in which there was a 
general feeling of fear and frustration in the minds of 
millions of men. The war in Korea has dragged on, in 
spite of peace negotiations which alternate between 
what looks like progress and a stalemate which the 
Communist forces use to build up their fighting strength. 
Obviously the Chinese puppets are being controlled by 
Moscow, and Russia is supplying munitions and equip- 
ment, and quite lhkely members of their own armed 
services, who are getting valuable training for a war 
which at times seems inevitable. 

The only source of satisfaction in this situation is that 
the United Nations is fighting aggression as a unit, even 
though a considerable number of nations have not even 
furnished token forces. The United Nations advances which have been made 





in the 


General Assembly and other bodies have 
been repeatedly bogged down by the unrea- 
sonable attitude of Soviet Russia and her 
satellites, and it is difficult to find much 
ground for a favourable outlook on the 
immediate future at least. 

However, hope springs eternal, and it is 
perhaps only for this reason that mankind 
holds to its ideals and aspirations, still 
believing in progress onward and upward. 
In the long run, humanity is undoubtedly 
right, because in many respects life on this 
planet is more pleasant for more people 
than ever before, and in many fields of 
effort there is no difficulty in finding proof 
that the present is better than the past, 
and some Justification at least for believing 
that the future will be still better than the 
present. 

The organized workers, for example, in 
the industrialized nations of the world, have 
seen great increases in production accom- 
panied by better wages and shorter hours 
of work. They have been able to obtain 
some measure of justice and security in 
their dealings with employers, and they 
have promoted social legislation in many 
countries, which has very greatly improved 
the lot of great masses of the common 
people. No single group in the community 
is entitled to the sole credit for the great 
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productive capacity of industry and agri- 
culture, and the more profitable exploitation 


of natural resources. Inventors, technicians, 
executives in all the various branches of 
industry and finance, have co-operated with 
Labour to give us higher standards of living 
than have ever been enjoyed in the past 
by so many people. 

It is most regrettable that, instead of 
being able to devote all our attention to 
the enhancement of life, materially and in 
every other way, so much of our effort and 
substance must be wasted for purposes of 
defence or in actual conflict. This world 
could be made a very pleasant place in 
which to live if we could learn to live 
together in understanding and goodwill. 
This, after all, is the message of Christmas, 
and the fact that it still warms our hearts 
and quickens our imagination at this season 
of the year is the best augury of a better 
world for future generations. 

There is still much to be done, and 
everyone of us must accept his share of 
responsibility for whatever contribution he 
can make to human welfare, but the main 
thing, as we look into the New Year, is 
that we still may feel that we are buoyed 
by hope, and by the visible evidence all 
about us that progress is still possible, and 
a better world is in the making. 


*) 


Gérard Pieard, Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour 


In this Christmas season the wishes of the CCCL go 
out in the first place to all workers and their families. 
On behalf of the movement I wish them all a very 
Merry Christmas and a bright and happy New Year. 

More especially I wish a fruitful year’s work for our 
militant workers and all our members, and continued 
progress for the movement and for the working class 
as a whole. The same wishes are also intended for the 
members and militant workers of Canada’s other trade- 
union organizations. 





The best wishes of the CCCL also go out to the 
religious and civil authorities. 

May the efforts of all bring about the establishment 
of a spirit of justice, co-operation and peace, not only 
among Canadians, but also among all men of good will 


the world over. 





(Concluded from page 7) 


province were unemployed and, as well, 
shortages of logs caused lay-offs in many 
sawmills and wood products plants. 

In keeping with Canada’s international 
commitments, the Armed Forces have been 
built up to their largest peacetime strength, 
while in addition to the demands of defence 
production about 36,000 civilians were 
employed full-time in national defence 
work. 

While these calls have been making 
strong demands on labour, employment 
problems were created during 1951 by a 
decline in consumer buying. The heavy 
purchases of such things as cars, household 
appliances and clothing which began: in 1950 
were not maintained throughout 1951. Cut- 
backs in employment in consumer goods 
industries began in the early summer, both 
in the form of lay-offs and short-time work. 

This created an unusual employment 
situation. While there were surpluses of 
workers in Southern Ontario and in the 
Eastern Townships of Quebec, at the same 
time the need for workers was strong in 
other areas. More workers could have 
been used in harvesting in Western Canada 
and for logging and mining in Northern 
Ontario, Quebee and other provinces. 

Shortages of workers during 1951, while 
perhaps not as severe as anticipated, were, 
in a few cases, a restricting factor on pro- 
duction. Early in the year, there was diffi- 
culty in meeting requirements for skilled 
workers in the metal-working trades. 
machinists, toolmakers, diesetters and 
similar occupations. This situation eased 
somewhat by the end of the year. There 
remained a continuing shortage of skilled 
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loggers, miners, and of some types of 
professional workers. This points up one 
of the continuing problems on the labour 
market, that of matching workers with jobs. 
The skills required by industry today are 
being developed by in-plant training pro- 
grams and such organized training methods 
as those under the supervision of the Cana- 
dian Vocational Training Branch of the 
Department of Labour. 

The flow of new workers into the country 
through immigration was greatly increased 
in 1951. These immigrants have been of 
particular value in filling positions where 
workers are most needed—logging, mining, 
farming and domestic service. 

It seems likely that the main character- 
istics of the 1951 labour market will carry 
over into 1952. For the first few months 
of the year, winter unemployment will be 
present and there may be spotty unemploy- 
ment throughout the year. But the basic 
economic trend is firm. There is a world- 
wide need for the food, lumber, newsprint 
and mineral products which the basic and 
manufacturing industries produce. The 
defence and defence-supporting industries 
will be getting into high gear. With a high 
level of national income, it seems likely 
that consumer demand will re-assert itself. 
In regard to construction, 1952 will be a 
busy year as there are a great many large- 
scale projects planned or underway which 
will take several years to complete. All 
these factors will contribute to a strong 
demand for labour, but with the readjust- 
ments which have been going on in the 
labour market, no over-all serious man- 
power shortage is foreseen. 


Notes 

of 
Current 
Interest 









Canadian Labour Income 
Reaches All-Time Peak 


Canadian labour income rose to all-time 
peak levels in September and the first 
nine months of 1951. Total for the month 
stood at $848,000,000 as compared with the 
previous high of $833,000,000 in August, and 
$728,000,000 in September last year. This 
brought the cumulative total for the 
nine months to $7,092,000,000 as against 
$6,053,000,000 the year before. 

All industrial groups showed gains. 
September total for manufacturing was 
$284,000,000 as against $241,000,000 a year 
earlier, while labour income in _ utilities, 
transportation, communication, storage and 
trade amounted to $214,000,000 against 
$186,000,000. In finance and _ services, 
including government, the total was 
$178,000,000 compared with $159,000,000. 
Total for construction, at $74,000,000 was 
$16,000,000 above September last year, while 
in agriculture, forestry, fishing trapping and 
mining there was a rise of $11,000,000 to 
$70,000,000. Supplementary labour income 
amounted to $28,000,000 compared with 
$25,000,000. 


Quebee Intends to Ban 
Employers’ Unions 


Quebec plans to amend its labour laws 
to ban employer-dominated unions, Premier 
Duplessis has declared. 

He made the statement to a delegation 
representing the Quebec Federation of 
Labour (TLC). 

The Federation, in a memorandum sub- 
mitted to the provincial Cabinet, said the 
“oravest difficulty” facing organized labour 
in Quebec is “unprecedented development 
of ... employer-dominated unions”. 

The premier told the delegation that the 
Quebec Labour Relations Act “has created 
a situation that we must remedy... 
Amendments to the law are needed and 
there certainly will be appropriate amend- 
ments. It jis certain that employers’ unions 
cannot be encouraged by any government 
conscious of its duty.” 
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Wildeat Strikes Banned 
by John L. Lewis 


John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, has given orders 
to all miners to put an end to wildcat 
strikes. In issuing the orders, the mine 
workers’ president stated that the wave of 
unauthorized strikes in the past year had 
endangered the stability of the coal indus- 
try and hurt the union’s reputation for 
living up to its contracts. 

The New York Times reported that 
numerous mine operators affected by walk- 
outs have complained directly to Mr. Lewis. 
Following announcement of the new order, 
they expressed hopes that it would bring 
an end to wildcat strikes. 

In a letter to the miners, Mr. Lewis 
pointed out that in nearly all the recent 
strikes or stoppages “the machinery incor- 
porated in joint agreements for the con- 
sideration and disposition of grievances was 
not invoked. 

“Unauthorized strikes,’ he said, “cause 
unnecessary loss of earnings to our mem- 
bers, work hardships upon their families and 
are not beneficial to the interest of the 
communities wherein they occur.” 





Dedicate Park in Honour 
of Samuel Gompers 


The city of Washington has dedicated a 
park to Samuel Gompers, founder and first 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor. A monument to Gompers already 
stands im the park. 

The plan to have the park named 
“Gompers Square’. was begun by the 
Washington Central Labour Union and 
received the approval of the National Park 
and Planning Commission. | 

President Truman spoke at the dedication 
ceremony. Other speakers included Oscar 
L. Chapman, Secretary of the Interior; 
Maurice Tobin, Secretary of Labour; and 
William Green, President of the AFL. 

The monument, in bronze and granite, 
shows Gompers seated, and above him an 
altar of justice. Clasping hands across the 
altar are figures symbolic of labour. Behind 
are figures of Justice and Liberty. <A 
mother holding her child symbolizes labour’s 
concern for the protection of the home and 
a child with a bowed head represents the 
need for the protection of children from 
exploitation. 

The monument, to the erection of which 
thousands of workers contributed, was 
unveiled in October, 1933, by President 
Roosevelt. 
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Federal Aid Helps Build 
Papermaking School 


A papermaking school containing a com- 
plete miniature paper mill was officially 
opened this fall at Three Rivers, P.Q. 
Under the federal-provincial Vocational 
Schools’ Assistance Agreement, the federal 
Government contributed $400,000 towards 
the $1,750,000 which the building cost. 

Speaking at the inaugural ceremony, the 
Quebec Premier, Hon. Maurice Duplessis, 
said Three Rivers had been selected for 
the school “because that city is the 
metropolis of the industry”. It was 
expected, he said, that the school would 
turn out graduates who would immediately 
be ready to step into key positions in the 
industry. 


“Competitive World” 


“This is a competitive world,” Mr. 
Duplessis added, “and one where only 
competence can be successful. We have 
given to the youth of the province the 
facilities to acquire that competence and it 
is now up to them to use it.” 

In referring to the federal Government 
grant, Mr. Duplessis gave assurance that it 
was made “with all the necessary protec- 
tion for the rights of the province in the 
educational field”. 

The Vocational Schools’ Assistance agree- 
ments provide that annual federal grants 
may be made to the provinces to assist in 
the promotion of vocatioral training on the 
secondary school level. One grant is avail- 
able to be used specifically for capital 
expenditures on buildings and equipment. 
Agreements for a ten-year period have been 
entered into with all ten provinces. 


New Vocational School 
Opened at Winnipeg 


Completion of a $3 million technical 
vocational high school at Winnipeg marks 
a‘ further advance in Canada’s vocational 
training program. 

The school was officially opened on 
December 3 by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Province, the Hon. R. F. McWilliams, 
1G: 

Present at the ceremony was Dr. A. 
MacNamara, Deputy Minister of the 
Federal Department of Labour. 

In a_ brief speech, Mr. MacNamara 
referred to the school as the largest 
developed under the vocational schools 
assistance agreement. While the credit is 
due to the Winnipeg School Board, he said, 
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“we like to think of the project as a 
partnership undertaking, because both the 
Manitoba and federal governments have 
contributed.” Each government contributed 
$247,000. 


Unique Features 


The design, organization and programs of 
the school, Mr. MacNamara said, have not 
followed the traditional patterm of voca- 
tional schools in Canada. A number of 
features are unique, such as the organiza- 
tion of the shops into families of crafts, 
the large undivided shop or laboratory 
areas, the building construction section in 
which a complete house may be built, and 
for which it may be removed to a per- 
manent location without dismantling. For 
these reasons, he felt, results will be 
watched with great interest. 

The deputy minister traced the develop- 
ment of vocational training in Canada from. 
1910 to the present time. During the 41 
years, the federal government has con- 
tributed $89,541,625. From the commence- 
ment of the federal grant system on 
April 1, 1937, to the end of 1950, a total 
of 961,000 pupils have enrolled in schools 
which have received federal aid. In 1951, 
194,000 persons were taking vocational 
training in Canada. 

Mr. MacNamara concluded by urging 
upon all employers the importance of voca- 
tional training and the need for increased 
activity in this field. 

“Hach year marks an increase in the 
number of men and women in employ- 
ment,” he said. “Today it is 5,300,000, in 
1941 it was 3,700,000. One hears on every 
side that there is a shortage of skilled 
workers. There is only one way to over- 
come this shortage, and that is to train 
more. We have in Canada 30,000 appren- 
tices; there should be 60,000. Vocational 
training schools will assist but employers 
must co-operate.” 





Auto Firm’s Gift Aids 
Vocational School 


For use in its newly organized course in 
automotive engineering, the St. Catharines 
Collegiate Institute has been presented 
with a complete 1951 automobile engine by 
McKinnon Industries, Limited, of that city. 

The gift includes complete front and rear 
axle, wheel and brake assemblies and sec- 
tional cut-away models of differential 
assembly and transmission. 

The company has expressed its intention 
of keeping the equipment up to date. 


Constitution Violated, 
TLC Suspends Union 


The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada has suspended from affihation the 
International Union of Operating Engineers. 
Failure to comply with the TLC constitu- 
tion was given as the reason for the 
suspension. 

A letter sent to all Trades and Labour 
Councils and Federations of Labour, signed 
by General Secretary-Treasurer Gordon G. 
Cushing, said the suspended union “has for 
the last tem months ignored the constitu- 
tion of the congress and letters to their 
headquarters on this subject remain 
unanswered.” 

According to the 7 LC News, the Operat- 
ing Engineers have violated the constitu- 
tion in two ways: they failed to provide 
the congress with a statement of the 
number of members in each local or lodge 
for which they are paying per capita tax 
and they failed to pay adequate per capita 
tax on their Canadian membership. 





U.S. Opposes Lowering 
of Labour Standards 


A policy statement opposing lowering of 
labour standards has been issued by the 
Secretary of Labour Maurice J. Tobin. 

The Labour Department’s statement, 
issued in response to requests from state 
labour administrators for guidance on 
national policy, was approved by the 
National Labour-Management Manpower 
Policy Committee and the Office of 
Defence Mobilization’s Committee on Man- 
power Policy. The Labour-Management 
Committee is made up of top representa- 
tives of organized labour and management, 
and the ODM policy committee is com- 
posed of the federal mobilization agencies 
concerned with manpower problems, in- 
eluding Defence and Labour Departments 
and the Defence Production Administration. 

“The mobilization authorities agree that 
the present situation does not require 
relaxation of existing labour standards 
except im unusual and individual cases— 
and then only on a temporary basis,” Tobin 
said. 

“Tabour legislation which safeguards the 
health and welfare of workers is a vital 
part of the democracy we are defending. 
The application of the policy here recom- 
mended will go a long way to insure 
maximum production without needless 
waste of manpower and materials, and to 
maintain a healthy, efficient and dynamic 
labour force.” 


Anticipating that requests will be made 
for relaxing state laws and regulations on 
hours of work on emergency production, 
the policy statement says variations will 
be necessary “only in states with relatively 
high standards which are not sufficiently 
flexible to meet emergency needs.” It 
warned that longer hours tend to increase 
accident frequency, and opposed any relax- 
ation of industrial health and _ safety 
standards and regulations. Nor should 
there be any relaxation relating to work by 
minors under 18, or in the laws establishing 
minimum wages and regulating industrial 
homework, it added. 





European Manpower Pool 
Unanimously Approved 


A move toward a European manpower 
pool and the maintenance of full employ- 
ment in member states was unanimously 
approved by the European Consultative 
Assembly at Strassburg on December 5. 

A resolution was adopted calling for a 
semi-annual tabulation of the European 
price and employment situation by the 
secretariat of the Council of Europe. This, 
according to press reports, 1s viewed as the 
first step in the setting-up of a European 
employment service. 

Setting-up of a joint raw material 
resources and purchasing board among 
member states, acting together with the 
United States and the Commonwealth, was 
also called for. Function of the board 
would be to hold down prices of basic 
commodities, stabilize markets, and make 
allocations for a “common strategy”. 

The resolution goes to the council’s upper 
house, the Committee of Foreign Min- 
isters, for consideration and, if adopted, will 
then go to the governments as a Council 
of Europe recommendation. The council 
lacks law-making powers. 





Labour Presents Briefs 
to Quebee Cabinet 


The Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour and the Quebec Provincial 
Federation of Labour (TLC) presented 
their annual briefs to the Quebec Pro- 
vincial Government on December 11 and 12. 

Subjects brought to the attention of 
Premier Duplessis and his Cabinet included 
price control, housing, Industrial Relations 
Act, and price of newsprint. 

A more comprehensive report of the 
presentations will be given in an early issue 
of the Lasour GaAzerTTe. 
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7,000 a Week Apply 
for Old Age Pension 


At mid-December, applications for federal 
old age security pensions were continuing 
to come in at the rate of about 7,000 a 
week, according to Hon. Paul Martin, 
Minister of National Health and Welfare. 
Approximately 83 per cent of the estimated 
total of applications expected had been 
received by the end of November. 

In addition, more than 19,000 persons who 
will not reach their 70th birthday until 
after January had already filed applications 
by December 15. Mr. Martin has 
announced that regional old age security 
officers are prepared to receive applications 
from persons reaching 694 years. Early 
filing of an application, he pointed out, 
enables processing of documents and mak- 
ing arrangements for payment of the 
pension as soon as the applicant passes his 
70th birthday. 


Seasonal Conditions Slow 
Placement of Immigrants 


Slackening of employment because of 
seasonal conditions has resulted in a slow- 
ing down of placement of immigrants in 
employment in Canada, Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, has reported. 

This has retarded the movement of 
immigrants through the hostels operated by 
the Department of Labour at Ajax, Ont., 
and St. Paul l’Ermite, P.Q. 


Great Britain is Short 
of 400,000 Workers 


Great Britain’s employment exchanges 
are reported to have at least 400,000 
vacancies which they are unable to fill. 
Aircraft and government ordnance factories 
alone need to increase their labour force by 
175,000. 

A Cabinet committee is urgently con- 
sidering the problem of distribution of the 
country’s limited resources to the best 
national advantage. 

Recommendations have been made by the 
Minister of Labour and National Service 
involving curtailment of non-essential pro- 
duction and a diversion of displaced labour 
to essential work. 

Achievement of the first would be sub- 
stantially by administrative action through 
controls. The second would be accom- 
plished by a return to the system of 
engaging labour only through employment 
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exchanges. The exchanges would encourage 
men to enter particular industries after 
careful review of the labour already 
employed, and would endeavour to prevent 
“hoarding” of labour. 

The precise method of carrying out the 
two latter proposals, if the Cabinet accepts 
the plan, is not stated. It is expected that 
there will be no direction but that much 
will be done by administrative action and 
persuasion. Both management and labour 
will be consulted before action is taken. 


Residential Construction 
Continues to Decline 


Residential construction in Canada con- 
tinued to decline in October with starts 
down for the sixth successive month and 
completions off each month since May. 
The decline in starts in October was slightly 
more than 49 per cent, while completions 
were down 14 per cent. ‘In the first 10 
months of this year, the overall drop in 
starts was 24 per cent, while the comple- 
tions were down slightly more than four 
per cent. 

Starts in October totalled 4,977 as com- 
pared with 9,773 in the corresponding month 
last year, bringing the total for the 
January-October period to 62,564 units as 
against 81,718 a year earlier. Up to the 
end of April, starts were slightly ahead of 
1950, at 17,252 units as against 16,437, but 
in the May-to-October period dropped 
almost 81 per cent, totalling 45,312 com- 
pared with 65,281 in the same 1950 months. 

Completions in October numbered 8,164 
as compared with 9,528 a year earlier, and 
for the 10 months totalled 65,959 units as 
against 68,959. Up to the end of May 
completions rose to 32,085 units, as com- 
pared with 29,441 in the similar 1950 period, 
but from June to October fell to 33,884 
units from 39,518 last year. 

The combined result of these trends was 
a decrease to 55,180 units from 70,017, or 
21 per cent, in the number of dwellings in 
various stages of construction at the end 
of October as compared with the same date 
in 1950. 


Nine Million in Britain 
Are Union Members 


Approximately 9,235,000 workers were 
members of British trade unions at the end 
of 1950, the Ministry of Labour Gazette has 
reported. 

This figure is about 30,000 lower than 
that for 1949 and 80,000 below that for the 
end of 1948. 


Flexibility of Wage-Price 
Ceilings Urged in U.S. 


A “flexible” plan by which wage and 
price ceilings would be adjusted once every 
three months to match shifts in business, 
farming and living costs was put forward in 
a report issued December 1 by the US. 
Committee for Economic Development. 

No matter how necessary, the committee 
said, wage and price controls exact an 
economic toll that makes it desirable to 
drop them at the earliest feasible moment. 
Such controls reduce the freedom of the 
market, tend to distort and eventually 
reduce production and “exact a moral as 
well as an economic toll”. . 

The Economie Committee for Develop- 
ment, a New York Times press despatch 
reports, 18 a privately-supported organiza- 
tion of business leaders and economists. 
Organized during World War II to con- 
sider post-war production and employment 
problems, it has since made studies of 
economic and taxation policies. 

The committee describes the plan as 
designed to “strike the best balance 
between the things that the controls can 
accomplish and their harmful effects on the 
economy,” and to permit the expansion of 
production required by rearmament. 

The plan would tie wage ceilings to the 
consumers price index; above-parity farm 
prices to the Department of Agriculture’s 
index of prices paid by farmers; and busi- 
ness prices to similar formulas reflecting 
actual changes im major costs. (“Parity” 
is a theoretical figure that attempts to set 
a fair relationship between the price a 
farmer receives for his produce and the 
cost of what he must buy.) By following 
this system, the committee claims, “roll- 
downs” would be provided for, as well as 
increases. 





AFL Proposes Changes 
in U.S. Wage Policy 


A new wage policy that would permit 
wage increases for increased production and 
efficiency has been proposed by the AFL 
members of the Wage Stabilization Board 
in the United States. 

The plan, outlined in the AFL’s publica- 
tion, Economic Survey, maintained that by 
cutting costs, wages could be increased 
without price increases. The AFL members 
suggested that such a scheme would permit 
a five per cent increase in wages above the 
present 10 to 12 per cent limit, based upon 
the level of wages in January, 1950, allowed 
by the Wage Stabilization Board. 


The publication stated that “by improy- 
ing efficiency we do not mean a pernicious 
speed-up with increased work loads. That 
would impair, not increase, real efficiency.” 

Elmer E. Walker, of the International 
Association of Machinists and a _ labour 
member of the board, remarked in referring 
to the plan: “You just can’t say to the 
worker turning out ten pieces of something 
an hour that he must produce 11, 12 or 15 
pleces in order to show greater produc- 
tivity. He may cut the employer’s costs 
by having fewer pieces rejected or by 
reducing the amount of scrap involved in 
his work. He may put out better quality 
work by one means or another, may boost 
his production by cutting the amount of 
absenteeism.” 

It is expected that the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board will soon rule whether such a 
plan is applicable to all workers. 





Steelworkers Approve 
New Incentive Plan 


An incentive plan that will allow pro- 
duction workers to increase their earnings 
by as much as 35 per cent has been 
announced by the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation of the United States. The 
plan, which was approved by the Wage 
Stabilization Board and the United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO), will cover some 
25,000 workers. 


Not Inflationary 


A company spokesman stated that the 
plan would increase steel production and 
add tc the employees’ earnings without 
adding any inflationary factors. It is a 
modification of a plan used for some years 
prior to 1949. 

The program, known as the “Equipment 
Utilization Type Plan,” is based upon how 
much a given machine can produce. Thus, 
if a worker receives an hourly rate of $2, 
and uses his machine at 74 per cent of 
capacity, he will receive $2. But if he uses 
it to full capacity, he will receive $2.70 an 
hour, or a 35 per cent increase. 

The standard rate for any job has been 
set at 74 per cent of machine utilization. 
At this rate, the employee receives 100 per 
cent of the standard hourly rate. 

At Jones & Laughlin, the average 
employee’s rate has been $1.95 per hour. 
It is expected that the average worker will 
receive 15 to 20 per cent more pay under 
the plan. Previously, about 7,000 workers 
at the Jones & Laughlin plants had partici- 
pated in a “work-load” incentive plan. 
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Forced Labour Inquiry 
Begun by UN Committee 


An inquiry into the subject of forced 
labour and measures for its abolition is now 
underway at Geneva. <A_ three-member 
ad hoc committee set up by the UN 
Economic and Social Council to study the 
problem began its work early in October. 

The Committee’s task, as reported in the 
November 1 edition of United Nations 
Bulletin, is to “study the nature and extent 
of the problems raised by the existence in 
the world of systems of forced or ‘corrective’ 
labour which are employed as a means of 
political coercion or punishment for holding 
or expressing political views, and which are 
on such a scale as to constitute an important 
element in the economy of a given country”. 


To Report to ILO 


The committee will examine laws and 
regulations and their application in the 
light of the above principles and, if it 
thinks fit, may take additional evidence 
into consideration. The committee is to 
report progress to the Economic and Social 
Council and the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office. 

The members of the committee were 
appointed jointly by the secretary-general 
of the United Nations and the director- 
general of the ILO. They are Sir Ramas- 
wami Mudaliar, who headed India’s dele- 
gation to the San Francisco conference and 
served as the first president of thé 
Keonomic and Social Council; Paul Berg 
of Norway, former chief justice of the 
Norwegian Supreme Court and one-time 
chairman of ILO’s Governing Body; and 
Felix Fulgencio Palavicini, who was one of 
the drafters of Mexico’s constitution. 


Grave Concern 

Speaking for the director-general of the 
ILO at the opening meeting, assistant 
director-general Raghunath Rao pointed out 
that the ILO had been concerned with the 
problems of forced labour for many years. 
The matter had now arisen in a new 
perspective, he said which, led the ILO to 
place it on record that the existence of 
forced labour in many countries was a 
matter of grave and widespread concern, 
and to urge an inquiry into its nature and 
extent, including the reasons for which 


persons were made to perform forced 
labour, and the treatment which they 
received. 


In his reply, Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar 
said the committee was charged with 
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making an impartial study, without preju-_ 
dice. While the ILO looked at the problem 


from the point of view of working condi- 


tions, the Council envisaged it from the 
angle of respect for human rights. If forced 
labour really exists, he said, there is an 
obvious violation of one of the fundamental 
human rights as set out in the Universal 
Declaration. 





Women Workers Increase 
in California Industry — 


More women were employed in California 
manufacturing plants in August 1951 than 
at any time since the end of World War II, 
the Department of Industrial Relations of 
the State of California has reported. 

Women workers.in manufacturing totalled 
236,500 in August 1951, which was 29,100, 
or 14 per cent, greater than in August, 1950. 
This increase was concentrated in the 
durable goods group in which the number 
of women is now nearly half again as high 
as a year ago. ‘ 


In Defence Industry 


The hirmg of women in four defence 
industries—aireraft, electrical equipment, 
machinery, and fabricated metal products— 
accounted for an increase of almost 30,000 
women workers since August 1950. Aircraft 
plants added 19,300 women to their pay- 
rolls over the past year, bringing employ- 
ment of women in this industry to 32,500 
in August 1951. This was nearly two and 
a half times the number employed a year 
ago. Total employment of 12.100 women 
in the electrical equipment group was 61 
per cent above August 1950; similarly, in 
machinery, the current level of 9,800 women 
is 61 per cent above a year ago. The fab- 
ricated metal products industry employed 
10,800 women in August compared with 
9,300 in August 1950. 


In the non-durable goods group, employ- 
ment of women in August 1951 remained 
at about the level of August a year ago. 

Of significance is the fact that over the 
past year women workers were added to 
durable goods payrolls at a higher rate 
than men. ‘ The proportion of women 
workers rose to 17-2 per cent of the total 
work force in durable goods plants in 
August 1951 from 14-1 per cent a year ago. 
In August 1951, of every 100 aircraft 
workers, 21 were women; a year ago, 14 
were women. Women comprise 35:1 per 
cent of the current work force in the elec- 
trical industry; a year ago the ratio was 
29-1 per cent. 


Wage Stabilization Board 
Adopts Equal Pay Policy 


The Wage Stabilization Board ~ has 
announced it will approve all wage boosts, 
without regard to existing regulations, 
which are paid to insure equal pay for 
equal work. 

Such pay adjustments would take place 
in cases where persons because of sex, 
creed, race or national origin are recelving 
lower rates, WSB said. 

The resolution setting forth “equal pay 
for equal work” was approved unanimously 
by the 18 public, industry and labour 
members of the board and was approved 
by Economie Stabilizer Eric Johnston. 


“In Line with Policy” 


The board said its resolution “is in line 
with its policy of fostering maximum 
defence production and promoting sound 
working relations.” The resolution also 
stated that the equal pay principle is “part 
of a sound program seeking full utilization 
of all manpower during this emergency.” 

In approving the resolution, Johnston said 
“such an application of the equal pay for 
equal work principle may contribute to 
productivity.” 

WSB banned, however, large scale use 
of the resolution to correct interplant 
inequities. 

In petitioning for an adjustment under 
the equal pay for equal work policy, 
employers must show that comparable 
quality and comparable quantity work is 
being performed by two sets of workers 
with different rates. 





Two U.S. Supreme Court 
Decisions Affect Labour 


The constitutionality of a state labour act 
and the demotion of eight employees who 
refused to cross a picket line have been 
upheld by two recent decisions of the 
Umited States Supreme Court. The court 
upheld the rulings of lower federal courts. 

The picket line case was an appeal by 
the National Labour Relations Board from 
a ruling by the Federal Circuit Court in 
Chicago. In 1947, employees of the Bell 
Telephone Company in Illinois, outside the 
city of chicago, and represented by the 
Illinois Telephone Traffic Union, went out 
on strike. The union ‘set up picket lines 
outside plants, including those in Chicago 
whose employees were not on_ strike. 
Chicago employees are represented by the 
Chicago Telephone Traffic Union. 


Eight members of the state-wide union, 
who worked in Chicago and whose bargain- 
ing agent was the Chicago union, refused to 
cross the picket lne to work. The com- 
pany demoted these employees from super- 
visors to operators. A Labour Relations 
Board order to the company to reinstate the 
workers with back pay was quashed by the 
federal court, which stated that the eight 
employees reduced in position were not 
entitled to any protection from the Board. 
The court ruled that supervisory employees 
were entitled to the protection of the board 
only under certain circumstances. Because 
the workers themselves were not seeking 
and were not entitled to seek benefits from 
the company, the eight employees were not 
entitled to board protection. 

The Taft-Hartley Act, which became 
effective after this ruling, does not permit 
Board protection of workers classified as 
supervisory employees. 

In the state case, a local of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association (AFL) 
petitioned a federal court for an injunction 
against a Virginia act which set arbitration 
procedures and required a five-week strike 
notice. The union maintained that the 
state legislation conflicted with the Taft- 
Hartley Act and that the federal act should 
prevail. The federal court ruled that the 
union had adequate remedies in the state 
courts and could eventually appeal to the 
Supreme Court. The injunction was 
refused. The Supreme Court upheld the 
lower court’s decision and supported the 
State Attorney General’s statement that the 
constitutionality of the Virginia statute was 
not in question. 

Recently the Supreme Court ruled that 
the Public Utility Strike Act of Wisconsin 
was unconstitutional because it conflicted 
with the Taft-Hartley Act (See L.G., May, 
1951, pp. 699-701). 





Andrew Murphy Member of 
Manitoba Labour Board 


Manitoba’s Minister of Labour, C. E. 
Greenlay, announced recently the appoint- 
ment for two years of Andrew Murphy as 
a member of that province’s labour board. 

Mr. Murphy, who succeeds J. B. Graham, 
is chairman of the Manitoba executive 
committee of the Trades and Labour Con- 
eress of Canada. He is also a member of 
the minimum wage board. 

Other employer representatives on the 
labour board are Joseph James, president 
of Winnipeg Labour Council (CCL) and 
R. B. Russell, general secretary of the One 
Big Union. 
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Solution Near to Bakers’ 
Century-Old Problem? 


A problem that has been troubling the 
baking industry in Britain for over a 
century—whether night baking should be 
abolished—now seems to _ be nearing 
solution. 


A committee set up in 1950 by the 


Ministry of Labour and National Service 
to study the question has now brought in 
a report (Command Paper 83878) recom- 
mending limited abolition. The report 
reviews the history of the night baking 
problem from 1848, when a bill to prohibit 
night baking was introduced into Parlia- 
ment. 

Unions representing the bakery opera- 
tives have asked for total abolition of night 
baking between the hours of 10 p.m. and 
6 am., except for certain preparatory 
workers. The social hardship which night 
baking is said to cause the workers is given 
as the main reason for the request. 

The question, it is pointed out, is not 
simply one of deciding whether bread must 
be baked at night or can be produced 
during other times of the day without 
serious inconvenience, but has numerous 
implications. Besides the consequences for 
the bakery operatives and employers, there 
is the effect om the public and on transport 
and distributive workers in the industry, 
on gas and electricity supplies, and on 
prices. 

The problem also has international rami- 
fications, it is noted. As long ago as 1925 
the International Labour Organization 
adopted a convention prohibiting night 
work in bakeries. Night baking has been 
abolished in some countries but not without 
some deterioration, it is alleged, in service 
to the community and an increase in the 
price of bread. 

The number of workers concerned is not 
great. Out of a total of between 27,500 
and 28,500 operatives working at some 
hours of the night, no more than half are 
engaged on continuous night work. The 
committee recognizes that for these workers 
a real hardship exists but feels that a new 
hardship would be created in the form of 
loss in earnings if the existing 10 per cent 
additional minimum rate payable for night 
work were dropped. 

The committee did not consider that a 
case had been made proving that night 
baking is detrimental to the health of the 
operatives. It was more from the stand- 
point of public convenience that the 
committee framed its recommendation for 
limited abolition. In Scotland, it is noted, 
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a form of limitation exists ensuring that no 
one works at night for more than half the 
weeks worked in any calendar year. This 
arrangement the committee commends. 

Certain exceptions are contained in the 
committee’s recommendation, such as the 
requirements of the weekend trade, of 
the Jewish Sabbath, and of a night pre- 
ceding a statutory holiday; breakdown of 
machinery is also considered reason for 
exception. 

The committee expressed surprise that 
three independent committees have had to 
be appointed in 30 years to solve a problem 
which a “well-organized industry would 
long ago have settled for itself.” This it 
attributes to “the regrettable absence of 
effective joint organization within the 
industry”. 





N.Z. Surveys Prospects 
for Older Workers 


With the ageing of the New Zealand 
population, the male section aged 65 and 
over 1S now expanding more than 154 times 
faster than the labour force as a whole. 

Present employment statistics and future 
prospects are discussed in an article in 
the Labour and Employment Gazette for 
August, 1951. The Gazette is issued half- 
yearly by the New Zealand Department 
of Labour and Employment. 

According to the article, slightly more 
than 20 per cent of the male population 
over 64 in New Zealand were employed 
during 1949. More than any other group 
of workers, it states, these men constitute 
marginal workers in the labour force, for 
the existing inducements to work or induce- 
ments to retire considerably influence the 
extent to which they enter the employ- 
ment market. 

As illustrated by a table covering the 
years 1906-1949, the decline in the propor- 
tion of men aged 65 or over who remain 
at work has been a long term movement. 
In 1906, 75:5 per cent of this age group, 
excluding Maoris, were in gainful employ- 
ment. By 1949, this percentage had 
declined to 20-7, Maoris included. 

The Social Security Scheme was intro- 
duced in New Zealand in 1938. The down- 
ward trend would, normally, have been 
accelerated by this legislation. Certain 
factors emerging out of the war years 1939 
to 1945, however, counteracted this process. 
The full effect of the Social Security Scheme 
did not emerge, therefore, until the post-war 
years, the article states. 

This is shown in the sudden drop in 
the proportion of elderly people working 


from 30-6 in 1945 to 25:4 in 1946. This 
was over half the decline recorded over 
the previous ten years. Between 1946 and 
1947, the rapid decrease continued when the 
proportion dropped to 21:0 per cent. 
Since then the downward pace has become 
slower. 

Contrary to what might have _ been 
expected, the article continues, the bulk of 
older workers are not concentrated in the 
servicing but in the primary industries. Of 
all male wage-earners aged 65 or over, 39:5 
per cent are in the primary industries. 
Food, textile, building and other secondary 
industries employ 25-9 per cent and tertiary 
industries, such as transport, finance and 
administrative, engage 34-6 per cent. 





N.Z. Introduces New 
Apprenticeship Scheme 


A new feature in apprenticeship in New 
Zealand was introduced when the Appren- 
tices Act was amended in 1946 to provide 
for “daylight training” of apprentices. 

The amendments to the Act gave effect 
to recommendations of a commission, 
appointed two years earlier, to inquire into 
apprenticeship and related matters. 

Under its provisions, each New Zealand 
apprenticeship committee is required to give 
consideration to the question whether or 
not training during normal working hours 
should be introduced in its trade, and 
whether it is desirable and practicable. 

The Court of Arbitration is empowered 
to order the attendance, during working 
hours or otherwise, of any apprentice at a 
technical school or other place where the 
Minister of Education is certain that suit- 
able accommodation and training are 
available. 

The committees, which held meetings in 
1947, 1948 and 1949, made recommendations 
for the making of apprenticeship orders to 
the Court of Arbitration. The court, 
where employers and employees were agreed 
on the principle of daylight training, made 
orders in the form recommended. Where 
there was a difference of opinion, the court 
heard both parties, as required by the Act, 
and later made an order. It is interesting 
to note that in every instance of this kind 
the court, by unanimous decision, incor- 
porated some form of daylight training in 
the order. 

A brief description of what has been 
accomplished since the making of the first 
apprenticeship order in 1948 is contained in 
the Labour and Employment Gazette for 
August, the bi-annual publication of New 
Zealand’s Department of Labour and 
Employment. 


According to the report, daytime training 
schemes have been organized in the baking, 
electrical and motor industries, in engineer- 
ing, carpentry and joinery, plumbing and 
gasfitting, and in the furniture trades. The 
first courses began in March, 1949. 

Apprentices are required to attend the 
courses during the first three years of 
apprenticeship, and in some cases for the 
full term. Courses range in duration from 
one-half day every two weeks to four con- 
secutive weeks a year. Additional attend- 
ance at evening classes once or twice a 
week is required in some courses. 





Provident Funds for 
Indian Factory Workers 


The Central Government of India has 
announced that compulsory provident funds 
will be set up for employees in industrial 
establishments. This applies to all factories 
employing 50 or more persons in textile, 
iron and steel, cement, engineering, paper 
and cigarette industries. Other factories in 
the above industries, employing fewer than 
50 persons, may also be included. Newly- 
established factories will not be affected by 
the Government’s ordinance for an initial 
period of three years. 

The employer’s contribution 
64 per cent of ithe basic wages and 
dearness allowance of the employees. The 
employee’s contribution will be equal to 
that of the employer, but if the workers 
so desire, need not exceed 84 per cent of 
his basic wages and dearness allowance. 

The institution of a  state-managed 
provident fund for workers in _ private 
industry is not a new one, states the 
Government of India Information Services. 
Such a contributory provident fund is now 
operating for workers in coal mines, as a 
result of the Coal Mines Provident Fund 
and Bonus Schemes Act of 1948. 


will be 





Set Up School to Study 
Foreign Labour Relations 


An Institute of International Industrial 
and Labour Relations—first of its kind in 
the United States—has been established by 
Cornell university. 

The Institute was set up with three 
objectives: to give foreign union and indus- 
trial officials an opportunity to visit the 
United States and acquaint themselves with 
American labour relations practices; to 
analyse labour-management relations in 
foreign nations; and to train Americans for 
work in labour relations in _ foreign 
countries. 
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U.S. Bureau Reports on 
Equel Pay Experiences 


The Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour has prepared a 
report of eight case studies in equal pay 
for women. Purpose of the study was to 
learn how equal pay has worked out in 
practice, and what the attitude of manage- 
ment 1s in companies which have followed 
an equal-pay policy for several years. 

Eight firms were studied, all of which 
had at least five years’ experience of an 
equal-pay system. One of the firms was 
in Maryland, which has no equal-pay law, 
and the other seven were in New York, 
which has a law prohibiting discrimination 
in rates of pay on the basis of sex. The 
companies included four manufacturing 
firms, two banks, and two department 
stores. 

Information contained in the report was 
gathered in interviews with the manage- 
ment of each firm, and with the union in 
cases where a collective agreement was in 
effect between the employer and a union. 

The bulletin, entitled “Case Studies in 
Equal Pay for Women”, is available from 
the Women’s Bureau, United States Depar- 
ment of Labour, Washington 25, D.C. 


Ktaly Stedies 5-Year Plan 
to Fight Unemployment 


A five-year plan to stimulate production 
and combat unemployment in Italy is being 
worked out by the Ministries of Industry 
and Commerce, Agriculture, Public Works, 
Transport and Merchant Marine, the New 
York Times reports. 


The project calls for the expenditure in 
the next five years of 500,000,000,000 lire 
(about $800,000,000) to revitalize those 
sectors of the Italian. economy that would 
respond most readily to capital investments. 

Part of the plan calls for increased pro- 
duction of tractors and other mechanical 
farm equipment that would be sold to 
farmers on easy instalments. The plan 
would provide credits to farmers, small 
industries and artisans, for the financing of 
a railroad electrification program, for stimu- 
lating construction of houses and for in- 
creasing activities of shipyards. 





AFL Bakers’ Union 
Produces Safety Film 


The Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union of America, AFL, has 
recently released “It’s Up to You,” a half- 
hour motion picture dealing with accident 
hazards and safety methods in the bakery 
and confectionery industries. 

Working from a meeting of a union 
safety committee, the film “flashes back” as 
each member reports on a separate safety 
subject, detailing the type of injuries 
resulting and outlining methods _ of 
prevention. 

The film, pointed primarily at accident 
repeaters in the ranks of the union, relies 
on the “shock” approach to reach them. 
However, it goes beyond the individual 
worker’s responsibility for his own welfare 
and deals with management’s responsibility 
in providing safe and healthful workplaces, 
making the point that safety devices are 
not “extras” but an integral part of plant 
and equipment. 





Extracts from Hansard of Interest to Labour 


Unemployment in London, Ont. 


November 19 

Mr. H. O. White (Middlesex East): I 
should like to ask the Minister of Labour 
what steps, if any, have been or are being 
taken to alleviate the serious mounting 
unemployment in London, Ontario? 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): Mr. Speaker, I do not think the 
seriousness of the unemployment situation 
is as great as my hon. friend implies in 
his question, but I can assure him that 
we are keeping in close touch with the 
situation. 
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Government Annuities Act 


November 20 


Hon. Alphonse Fournier (for the Min- 
ister of Labour) moved the second reading 
of Bill No. 23, to amend the Government 
Annuities Act. 

Mr. Knowles: Has the parliamentary 
assistant answers to any questions that were 
asked at an earlier stage that he could give 
the house at this time? 

Mr. Paul E. Cote (Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour): As 
I had occasion to mention during the 
debate on the resolution, it is our inten- 


tion immediately after second reading of 
the bill to move that it be referred to the 
standing committee on industrial relations. 
Since hon. members who have taken part 
in the discussion of the resolution are 
members of the industrial relations com- 
mittee I would think they would find it 
more convenient and more interesting to 
place their questions before the officials 
who will appear before the industrial rela- 
tions committee, and have them discuss 
them in a more thorough way. Of course 
we would lke this reference to the com- 
mittee to take place as quickly as possible, 
and to leave all possible latitude to the 
committee to inquire into the administra- 
tion of the Government Annuities Act and 
the nature and purport of the amendments 
which are being offered to the bill. 


Question on Commissionaires’ Wages 


November 21 


Mr. McLure: 


1. What is the scale of wages paid to 
veterans employed with the Canadian corps 
of commissionaires? 


2. Is the same scale of wages applicable 
for similar positions in the different prov- 
inces? 


Mr. Cote (Verdun-La Salle): 


1. and 2. Members of the Canadian 
corps of commissionaires are employed by 
a number of departments of the govern- 
ment of Canada, but a considerable number 
are also privately employed. 

The wage rates of commissionaires 
employed by the government of Canada 
are established by the governor in council 
on the recommendation of the department 
concerned, concurred in by the Department 
of Labour and approved by treasury board, 
in accordance with the rate prevailing in 
the area of employment for the type of 
work performed, with a minimum of $1 
per hour. 


Proof of Age for Pensions 


November 27 


Mr. L. O. Breithaupt (Waterloo North): 
I should like to ask a question of the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. My 
question has to do with proof of age for old 
age pension applicants, some of whom are 
having great difficulty in establishing proof 
of age. 

Is the bureau of statistics in a position 
to assist old age pension applicants to 
establish their age for the purpose of the 
act, when other forms of proof of age, such 
as birth certificates, baptismal certificates 


and the like, are unavailable? If the 
bureau is in a position to assist in this 
connection, would the minister please state 
the procedure to be adopted by the 
applicant. 


Mr. J. G. MelIlraith (Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce): I would say that under Sec- 
tion 15 of the Statistics Act no individual 
return and no part of an individual return 
made for the purpose of the Statistics Act 
can, without the previous consent in 
writing of the person making the return, 
be given or published. However, in cases 
where the person making a census return 
completes a form authorizing the dominion 
statistician to furnish information from the 
census records as to age in the event that 
other proof of age is not available, the 
practice is for the bureau of statistics to 
supply the information in the census 
records for purposes of verifying the age 
as submitted to the old age security and 
old age assistance administrations. 

Applicants for old age security, that is to 
say those over seventy years of age, who 
come under the terms of the federal Old 
Age Security Act, should apply in the usual 
manner directly to the regional director of 
old age security in the capital of the prov- 
ince of residence. Those 65 to 69 years of 
age should apply to the appropriate office 
in the province of residence charged with 
the administration of old age assistance. 

Hon. members will notice that in no case 
can information be given except on the 
request in writing of the applicant. How- 
ever, forms of request for search for this 
information as to age are available in the 
old age security regional offices. 


Text of ILO Conventions 


December 3 


Mr. Paul E. Cote (Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour): Mr. 
Speaker, in conformity with the provisions 
of Article 19, subsection 5, of the constitu- 
tion of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, I desire to lay om the table the 
authentic text of the following conventions 
and recommendations which were adopted 
by the international labour conference at 
its 34th session held at Geneva in June, 
1951, together with a copy of a letter from 
the Deputy Minister of Justice setting out 
the legislative jurisdiction for each of these 
conventions and recommendations :— 


Convention No. 99 concerning minimum 
wage fixing machinery for agriculture. 

Convention No. 100 concerning equal 
remuneration for men and women workers 
for work of equal value. 
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Recommendation No. 89 concerning 
' minimum wage fixing machinery, agriculture. 

Recommendation No. 90 concerning the 
question of equal remuneration for men 
and women workers for work of equal value. 

Recommendation No. 91 concerning collec- 
tive agreements. 

Recommendation No. 92 concerning volun- 
tary conciliation and arbitration. 


Status of Newfoundlanders re Pension 


December 4 


Mr. W. J. Browne (St. John’s West): I 
should like to direct a question to the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare. 
In view of the uncertainty as to the status 
of Newfoundlanders who make application 
for the old age pension, . .. will the min- 
ister be good enough to say whether or not 
residence in Newfoundland is equivalent to 
residence in any other part of Canada? 

Hon. Paul Martin (Minister of National 
Health and Welfare): The position briefly 
is that there is no difference between the 
status of applicants for old age security 
benefits in Newfoundland and applicants in 
other parts of Canada. The Old Age 
Security Act, together with the Old Age 
Assistance Act which was passed in June 
of this year, requires that in order to be 
eligible for benefit an applicant must be 
able to show that he has lived continuously 
for the last 20 years in Canada. 

Section 9 of the Interpretation Act states 
that every act of the parliament of Canada 
shall, unless a contrary intention appears, 
apply to the whole-of Canada. Where the 
word “Canada” is used in the present, bill 
it means “Canada as presently constituted”. 
Canada as presently constituted includes 
the province of Newfoundland. Further- 
more, by the terms of union of Newfound- 
land with Canada it is provided that, 
subject to the terms of union, the province 
of Newfoundland must be treated, in so far 
as welfare and public services are concerned, 
on the same basis and subject to the same 
terms and conditions as in the case of the 
other provinces of Canada. The terms of 
union were approved by this parliament, by 
the parliament of the United Kingdom and 
by the government in Newfoundland, and 
are part of the constitution of Canada. 
“Residence in Canada”, under the terms of 
this bill, and under the terms of other 
statutes of Canada, means “residence in the 
territory now known as Canada”. 


Newfoundland is part of Canada. It 
follows therefore that anyone who has 
lived for 20 years in any part of what is 
now Canada can qualify in accordance with 
the provisions respecting residence set forth 
in the Old Age Security Act and the Old 
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The same applies to 
in the Blind 


Age Assistance Act. 
the residence provisions 
Persons Act. 


Old Age Security Regulations 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask 
a question of the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare. Have the regulations 
under the Old Age Assistance Act and the 
regulations under the Old Age Security Act 
been made? If so, are they available? If 
not, when will they be available? 


Hon. Paul Martin (Minister of National 
Health and Welfare): Mr. Speaker, the 
regulations have been formulated. They 
will be transmitted, of course, first to the 
provinces. It is hoped they will be mutu- 
ally agreed upon well ahead of time, suffi- 
cient to permit the operation of the Old 
Age Assistance Act on the proclamation 
date.... The regulations under the Old 
Age Security Act will be tabled here as 
quickly as it is possible so to do. 


N.E.S. and Provincial Labour Laws 


December 7 


Mr. J. W. Noseworthy (York South): 
Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask a ques- 
tion of the Minister of Labour. To what 
extent do the offices of the national 
employment service recognize the labour 
laws of the various provinces in which 
national employment service offices are 
located, when making referrals? If there 
are any exceptions, will the minister give 
an explanation? 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): Mr. Speaker, the hon. member 
for York South warned me that he was 
going to ask this question. In reply I 
think I could not do better than quote 
the pertinent instructions issued to officers 
of the national employment service of 
the unemployment insurance commission. 
Those instructions are:— 


When orders are listed with any local 
office by an employer, and when such orders 
do not offer the minimum wages or working 
conditions specifically required by dominion 
statute or regulation, or by provincial statute 
or regulation, any variation from prescribed 
conditions will be brought to the attention 
of the employer in order that he may have 
opportunity to make correction. Only if the 
employer fails to make such correction, 
should the office refuse to undertake to fill 
the vacancies listed. The fact that an 
applicant may be willing to accept employ- 
ment at a standard lower than that pre- 
scribed by governmental regulations furnishes 
no warrant whatever for the office to make a 
placement at less than the standard. 


It is the responsibility of each local office 
to keep itself informed of all statutes or 
regulations fixing wages and working condi- 
tions in its district. “These may include the 
fair wage schedules set by the Department 
of Labour regulating rates of pay on 
dominion government contracts: minimum 
wage board of the province; wage rates 
called for in legalized wage agreements 
between groups of employers and employees; 
and any other comparable legislation or 
regulations which may be issued from time 
to time. 


As to the last part of the question, in 
which the hon. member asked me to give 
an explanation, if there are any exceptions, 
I would say that, in reality, there are no 
exceptions. But if an employer quotes in 
his order to the national employment ser- 
vice less than the provincial minimum rate 


of wages, the matter is drawn to his atten- 
tion and, if he corrects it, nothing further 
is done. 


National Income 


December 10 
Mr. Dechene: 


What was the national income in each of 
the years (a) 1931 to 1935 inclusive; (b) 
1945 to 1950 inclusive? 


Mr. Mellraith: 


Net national income at factor cost, in 
millions of dollars:— 
(a) 1931, 3,261; 1982, 2,582; 1933, 2,387; 


1934, 2,820; 1935, 3,117. 
(b) 1945, 9,788; 1946, 9,819; 1947, 10,916; 
1948, 12,474; 1949, 13,169; 1950, 14,308. 





Canadian Research Committee on 
Practical Education Makes Final Report 


Committee recommends compulsory school attendance up to the age of 
16 in all provinces, part-time education between the ages of 16 and 18, 
greater stress on a sound basic education, an extension of vocational 
courses, guidance in choosing employment to students by the schools 


“Better Schooling for Canadian Youth,” 
its final report, has been issued by the 
Canadian Research Committee on Practical 
Education, which for four years has been 
investigating the problem of what con- 
stitutes a suitable secondary school educa- 
tion for pupils who go directly to employ- 
ment from school. The research was 
financed by various national associations, 
private companies and labour organizations. 


The committee consisted of one repre- 
sentative each of a number of associations 
in the fields of agriculture, commerce, 
education, industry, labour and the home. 
The committee was assisted by provincial 
advisory committees of a similarly repre- 
sentative character. 

The report states first the committee’s 
view of the general purpose of secondary 
school education :— 


The general aim of the school is to assist 
in the development of good citizens . 
In other words, the school should seek to 
help the child develop those understand- 
ings, attitudes, habits, and skills that will 
enable him to become a well-integrated and 
socially responsible citizen who can think 
critically and independently about the 
problems of life. 


The secondary school should not only 
enable each pupil to improve the basic 
skills of arithmetic, reading, and written 
and oral expression, to explore the general 
fields of knowledge, to acquire the ability 
to think clearly, and to develop high 
standards of personal conduct, but should 
also give him tolerance, an insight into the 
problems of modern society, and a sense 
of the obligations of democratic citizen- 
ship, should enable him to learn his own 
interests and capacities and to develop 
marketable skills, and should assist him to 
choose an appropriate career, the committee 
believes. 

The authors of the report believe that 
as many young people as possible should 
have longer schooling than the minimum 
which is reauired by law in Canada. They 
point out that the period of compulsory 
school attendance varies from province to 
province and in some cases between urban 
and rural communities within a province. 
Generally it extends from about the age 
of six to the age of 14, 15, or 16 years. 
The committee recommends that the legal 
school-leaving age should be 16 in all prov- 
inces, in both urban and rural areas, subject 
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ouly to specified exemptions. At the same 
time, the report recommends that greater 
efforts be made by education authorities to 
provide varied programs of study which 
will be conducive to retaining pupils in 
school until they have completed their 
courses. 


Education authorities should also seek to 
overcome economic reasons for pupils 
dropping out of school by keeping to a 
minimum the “hidden costs” arising from 
participation in school organizations and 
activities, recognizing the value of part- 
time work, and trying to secure financial 
assistance in the form of scholarships. 
Parents’ attitudes of indifference may be 
changed through closer contact between the 
school and the home and a well-planned 
program of public relations to emphasize 
the benefits of better education. 

The committee’s investigations indicated 
grave deficiencies in the basic education 
provided by the secondary school. Surveys 
were carried on among employers and also 
among employees who had been out of 
school for two years, and both groups con- 
sidered that the schools were not giving 
the necessary solid grounding in the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic and in oral and 
written expression. They also stressed the 
importance of clear and logical thinking. 
The recommendations of the committee 
advise all teachers to place more emphasis 
on the fundamental skills and to strive to 
develop in all their pupils the ability to 
think clearly. 


The report recommends that guidance be 
given to pupils in all secondary schools, to 
assist them in planning their courses of 
study, identifying their occupational in- 
terests, and choosing their employment. It 
is suggested that teachers assigned specific 
guidance duties should have special training 
and should receive assistance from business 
and industry in securing first-hand knowl- 
edge of the various types of employment 
opportunities and job requirements. That 
the school and the National Employment 
Service work in close co-operation is 
desirable, the committee states. 

The committee believes that the develop- 
ment of sound attitudes and habits is most 
important in vocational education. Courses 
should be planned with the special employ- 
ment opportunities of the local community 
in mind. The school should try to develop 
a recognition of the dignity and worth of 
all types of work. Students should learn 
in social science studies something about 
the organization of business and industry, 
the significance of social security, wage- 
hour laws, government ownership, the 
economic cycle, and_ related matters. 
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Specific training for particular occupations 
should be deferred as long as possible in 
order to provide more time for general 
education. Pre-vocational exploratory 
courses should be given which will assist 
pupils to choose areas for specialization. 

The report advocates the extension of 
vocational courses in the secondary schools. 
Courses in business education should be 
extended to include training in merchandis- 
ing and selling. Courses in industrial arts 
should be given in all schools and should 
include training in the basic skills meeded 
in industry. Agriculture should be taught 
in secondary schools in rural areas, includ- 
ing practical courses such as farm 
mechanics, farm management, soil conserva- 
tion and marketing. Attention should be 
given also to the means of making farm 
life more attractive: electrification, sanita- 
tion and health, recreation, and moderniza- 
tion of the farm home. 

Practical vocational training must be 
given by teachers who have a thorough 
knowledge of their trade and _ practical 
experience in it. The emphasis should be 
on the development of basic rather than 
highly specialized skills, since employers 
will supply their own training for specific 
jobs. The committee recommends that 
work experience be co-ordinated with voca- 
tional education. Students should be able 
to combine part-time employment with 
their secondary school program, so that 
they may explore various avenues of work 
and acquire skills best learned on the job. 
The report says:— 

It has been recommended above that the 
statutory school-leaving age be 16. How- 
ever, this is recognized as an absolute 
minimum for full-time education, and it is 
suggested that part-time education be in- 
troduced for those between 16 and 18 years 
of age who do not continue full-time educa- 
tion. Even if this development has to 
begin on a modest scale, it should be 
extended as rapidly as possible to the 
point where the working time of young 


people of this age group is divided evenly 
between education and employment. 


Emphasizing the need for further educa- 
tion beyond the secondary school level, the 
committee recommends that community 
institutes be established to provide an 
effective program of vocational and adult 
education co-ordinating, it might be, night 
classes, apprenticeship training, university 
extension and other cultural activities. The 
community institutes should be adminis- 
tered by representatives of industry, agri- 
culture, labour and education in each 
municipality or school district, and should 
be financed by federal, provincial and local 
authorities, the committee suggests. 


Annual Reports of Provincial 
Departments of Labour, 1950 


Ontario report describes increased activity resulting from continuing 
industrial expansion in the province. Saskatchewan report points out a 
seeming paradox: both employment and unemployment rose during 1950 


ONTARIO 


The thirty-first annual report. of the 
Ontario Department of Labour for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1950, describes 
the increased activity of the department 
resulting from continuing industrial expan- 
sion in the province. 

The development of new industry, equip- 
ment and manufacturing methods has made 
the problem of factory inspection more 
complex, and although the total number of 
inspections was less than for the preceding 
year, In many cases the inspections were 
more comprehensive. 

The demand for conciliation services in 
industrial disputes has grown, and _ the 
effectiveness of the assistance rendered by 
the department is demonstrated by the 
fact that in over 400 disputes only three 
strikes occurred after the appointment of 
a conciliation officer and the receipt of the 
report of a conciliation board. 

A new peak was reached in the number 
of apprentices enrolled, particularly in the 
construction and motor vehicle repair 
trades. 


Factory Inspection Branch 


Inspections 


The work of factory inspection was 
carried out by 34 field inspectors, eight 
women and 26 men. Three professional 
engineers carried on the work of examina- 
tion of plans for new buildings or alter- 
ations to existing buildings. 

Under the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act, 27,093 inspections of indus- 
trial and commercial establishments were 
made. Of 117 complaints of working con- 
ditions received, 61 were found to be 
justified after inspection and 56 were not. 
The largest number of these violations was 
in connection with facilities for heat and 
hght; others concerned sanitation, fumes 
and dust, fire hazards, elevators, machinery 
guards, child labour, excess hours, over- 
time and double shift. 

It is the duty of the inspectors to 
report violations of other Acts administered 
by the Department. There were 123 


offences against the Operating Engineers 
Act, and 1,209 against the Minimum Wage 
Act, of which the majority consisted in 
the failure of the employer to post a copy 
of minimum wage orders. Inspectors also 
reported 25 violations of the Adolescent 
School Attendance Act. 

Every grain elevator in Ontario was 
inspected at least twice during the year, 
and the value of the regulations for the 
maintenance of safe and healthful working 
conditions in grain elevators was clearly 
evident. 


Industrial Hazards 

An accident which keeps a worker away 
from his work for more than six days and 
any fatal accident or explosion must be 
reported to the Chief Inspector. 

Fewer men and women were injured while 
working on their employer’s premises than 
during the previous year. Fifty-one men 
and six women died as a result of indus- 
trial accidents, and 9,394 men and 674 
women suffered bodily injury. In addition, 
203 non-fatal and 26 fatal accidents occurred 
in establishments not under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act. 

Of the 244 cases of compensable indus- 
trial diseases reported, 210 were dermatitis, 
20 were lead poisoning, five were pneu- 
moconiosis, five were undulant fever, three 
were silicosis and one was pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

As a result of a survey conducted in 
co-operation with the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene, Department of Health, the regu- 
lations for the control of silica dusts and 
other hazards in the foundry industry will 
be amended. 


Hours of Work wn Factores 

As in the previous fiscal year, the highly 
seasonal food-processing and wood-products 
industries showed the highest proportion of 
employees working in excess of a 48-hour 
week. Fewer firms apphed for permits to 
authorize women workers to work from 
6.30 p.m. to 9 p.m. in an emergency and 
for permits allowing the employment of 
women on a double-shift basis, between 
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6a.m.and 11pm. The 1,172 permits issued 
for emergency overtime involved 10,164 
women. Permits to employ women under 
a two-shift system were received by 223 
firms. Permits authorizing waitresses in 
restaurants to work until 2 a.m. numbered 
253. The permits for work in restaurants 
after midnight provide for the payment of 
a bonus of 30 cents a night to each worker 
and transportation ‘to her home at the 
employer’s expense. The transportation 
requirement may, however, be waived by 
the employee, if the Chief Inspector 
approves. 

The practice of authorizing reduced 
lunch periods for women workers has con- 
tinued without complaint from employees. 
In one case, at the request of ‘the employees, 
the designated lunch period for tenders of 
automatic machines in the textile industry 
was replaced by two shorter rest periods 
in each eight-hour shift. This experiment 
is being closely supervised so that no 
health hazard may develop. 


Child Labour 

During the year 85 children under 14 
were illegally employed, chiefly as delivery 
boys by drug and grocery stores. Since in 
each case the child was dismissed by his 
employer, no court action was taken by 
the department. 


Approval of Building Plans 

For the fourth consecutive year plans 
examined showed that the value of building 
construction had exceeded ‘the previous 
maximum, although the number of plans 
had decreased. During the year 1,070 
building plans at a construction cost of 
$65,116.450 were approved as compared with 
1,324 plans at a cost of $61,276,500 during 
the previous year. The _ transportation 
equipment, iron and steel products and 
foods and beverages groups of the manu- 
facturing industry made the largest expen- 
ditures on new buildings. Expenditures on 
buildings in public utilities were increased, 
due chiefly to the current program of con- 
verting 25 cycle electrical services to 60 
cycle. 


Homework 


In 1949, 478 permits were granted to 
employers authorizing them to give out 
work of manufacturing or assembling 
articles to be done in the workers’ homes 
at rates of pay approved by the Industry 
and Labour Board. Homeworkers’ permits 
were issued to 4,236 persons. 
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Prosecutions 

Only three prosecutions for violations of 
the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act 
were undertaken, as against 14 the year 
before. One was for neglect to correct a 
fire hazard as ordered, and two were for 
failure to submit construction plans for 
examination before work was commenced. 
Fines totalling $80 were levied. . 


Board of Examiners of Operating Engineers 


The number of persons appearing before 
the Board of Examiners of Operating 
Engineers for examination remained at the 
high level of the last few years. There 
were 1,827 applications, of which 576 were 
for re-examination; but 118 applications 
were refused as they did not meet the 
specified requirements. The Board issued 
20,480 certificates of qualification to oper- 
ating engineers and 289 certificates of 
registration to plant owners. 

To investigate reported violations of the 
Operating Engineers Act and regulations, 
334 inspections were made, in addition to 
the regular inspections made by factory 
inspectors. There were six prosecutions to 
enforce compliance with the Act. 


Boiler Inspection Branch 


The continued industrial expansion during 
the year resulted in an increase in the 
number of inspections of new boilers and 
pressure vessels (5,605 in 1949-50), new 
steam and refrigeration plants (89), and 
uninsured boilers (7,625). After examining 
more than 2,800 drawings, the Branch 
approved and registered 897 designs of 
boilers, pressure vessels and plants and 
rejected 57 for non-compliance with the 
requirements of the Code of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. The 
report records the new type of installation 
built for the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario, in which a single turbine 
generator is served by a single steam- 
generating unit. 


In establishments manufacturing boilers 
and pressure vessels, automatic welding of 
the submerged are type is supplanting 
manual welding, but this mechanization does 
not appear to affect the employment of 
the individual welder. More welding estab- 
lishments were visited and more operators 
tested than during the previous year. 

The report reviews the investigations of 
boiler explosions occurring in Ontario during 
the year. One owner was fined for oper- 
ating a high pressure boiler after it had 
been condemned by the boiler inspector. 


Conciliation Service 


_ Experience has shown that the interven- 
tion of a conciliation officer in a dispute 
has the useful effect of narrowing down 
the matters at issue. During the year, the 
Minister of Labour granted 433 requests 
for conciliation services. In 235 of these, 
the conciliation officer effected a settlement 
of the dispute and in 198 cases he recom- 
mended the appointment of a conciliation 
board. In 11 out of 14 cases where ‘the 
report submitted by a conciliation board 
was not acceptable to the parties to the 
dispute, a conciliation officer afterwards 
succeeded in securing agreement between 
them. In 24 cases where there was no 
established procedure for settling a dispute 
and in which the minister’s assistance was 
sought, the minister directed a concilia- 
tion officer to deal with the matter and in 
all but four an agreement was reached by 
negotiation. 

On many occasions conciliation officers 
helped in drafting or improving collective 
agreements so as to reduce the likelihood 
of disputes and assisted in drafting terms 
of reference for the arbitration of a matter 
in dispute. In a few instances they acted 
as arbitrators under a collective agreement, 
but this is not a general practice. During 
the year 21 grievances led to seven cases 
of arbitration. 


Investigations were made in 56 cases of 
alleged discrimination or unfair labour 
practices. In 23 a settlement was reached, 
and in 32 others an Industrial Inquiry 
Commission was appointed by the minister 
to hear evidence and make recommenda- 
tions. 


Another function of the conciliation 
officers is to act as industrial standards 
officers. Twenty conferences were con- 
ducted by them during the year at which 
schedules of conditions of employment in 
various industries were drawn up, raising 
to 134 the total number of schedules in 
force under the Industrial Standards Act. 


Ontario Labour Relations Board 


During the year, 477 applications were 
filed with the Board, including 458 for 
certification and 14 for revocation of certifi- 
cation, three requests to the Board to write 
final-settlement provisions in collective 
agreements, and two complaints of failure 
to bargain in good faith. There were 72 
cases outstanding from the previous year. 
Of the applications for certification, 315 
were granted, 116 dismissed, 29 withdrawn, 
and 69 were not completed by the end of 
the year. Eleven of the 14 requests for 


revocation of certification were dismissed 
and three were pending. Representation 
votes were held in 83 of the certification 
cases. Ninety-one certification cases in- 
volved a contest between two or more 
trade unions. According to union affiliation, 
the 458 applications for certification were 
as follows: 198 TLC-AFL, 219 CCL-CIO, 
and 41 unaffiliated trade unions. 


The Industry and Labour Board 


The Apprenticeship Act, the Hours of 
Work and Vacations with Pay Act, ‘the 
Industrial Standards Act and the Minimum 
Wage Act are administered by the Industry 
and Labour Board, which meets. with 
employers and employees or their repre- 
sentatives on request to explain to them 
the requirements of the Acts as they apply 
to. their particular problems. 


Apprenticeship 

A new peak was reached of 1,319 con- 
tracts of apprenticeship registered, of which 
665 were in the building trades and 617 in 
the motor vehicle repair trade. The number 
of apprentices in the barbering and _hair- 
dressing trades again declined. Hach year 
more persons are trained for these trades 
in trade schools than by apprenticeship. 
Eleven applications for renewal of licences 
were granted to hairdresser trade schools. 
Altogether ‘there were 3,498 apprentices 
under contract at the end of the year. 

An apprentice is required to attend the 
classes held for his trade. Full-time day- 
classes of two to ‘three months’ duration 
are now held in the building and motor 
vehicle repair trades, and 1,169 apprentices 
were enrolled in these classes during the 
period under review. During the years 
when apprentices do not attend day-classes, 
they are required, where possible, to attend 
evening classes from October to March. 
Noticeable improvement in the work of 
apprentices after school training has in- 
creased the interest of employers in 
apprenticeship training. 

In the motor vehicle repair trade, all 
workers except registered apprentices are 
required to hold current certificates of 
qualification. By ‘tthe end of the year the 
number of certificates issued had reached a 
total of 19,672, an increase of 843 over the 
previous year. 


Hours of Work, Vacations with Pay 
and Industrial Standards 

Under the Board’s power to permit hours 
of work in excess of the 8- and 48-hour 
limits of the Hours of Work and Vacations 
with Pay Act, it approved the working of 
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overtime by the employees of 911 employers 
during the year. For most employees over- 
time may not exceed 100 hours in each 
calendar year. Blanket approval was given 
for overtime work by employees in the 
highway transport industry. Fifty-two 
authorizations were granted to permit 
employees in the fruit and vegetable pro- 
cessing industry to work longer hours. 

The number of vacation-with-pay stamp 
books issued to employees in the construc- 
{ion industry and in other industrial under- 
takings is greater, year by year, totalling 
971,852 for the period April 1, 1949, to 
March 31, 1950. The value of the stamps 
sold to employers during the same period 
was $5,595,426.58. 

Nine court actions were brought against 
employers under the Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act, four for failure 
to produce records, four for failure to give 
vacation pay, and one for permitting 
employees to work excessive hours. 

Under the Industrial Standards Act, 
unpaid wages amounting to $4,626.54 were 
collected from 18 employers who had 
failed to pay the minimum rates pre- 
scribed by the schedules applying to them. 
Fourteen prosecutions were instituted 
against employers in the barbering indus- 
try, 23 in electrical repair and construction, 
and one in plumbing and heating. Twenty- 
three convictions were obtained. 


Minimum Wages 

At the beginning of the fiscal year, a 
new procedure was put into force whereby 
the auditors of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, while making their audits 
for the Federal Government, check to see 
that employers in Ontario are paying the 
required minimum wages to their female 
employees. This arrangement provides for 
a more efficient coverage of industry and 
for a prompt contacting of new employers, 
while relieving many employers from 
making routine annual returns. In addi- 
tion, questionnaires were sent to employers 
who had previously failed to comply with 
minimum wage orders. Under the new 
procedure, 27 violations were reported. 
Arrears of wages amounting to $169.26 were 
collected from 13 employers on behalf of 
16 female employees and eight other 
employers paid $284.95 directly to eight 
female employees. Nineteen complaints of 
failure to pay the minimum wage rates were 
received. There were no prosecutions under 
the Minimum Wage Act. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


The seventh annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour of Saskatchewan for the 
year ending December 31, 1950, points out 
the seeming paradox that while employ- 
ment rose in 1950, the number looking for 
jobs also increased because job oppor- 
tunities did not become available on a 
scale commensurate with the increase in the 
labour force. There was no. significant 
change in hours, and, while earnings rose 
on both an hourly and weekly basis, gains 
were offset by an increased cost of living. 

Continued emphasis has been placed on 
improved administration of labour laws, 
and laws which had become inadequate are 
being consolidated and modernized. 


The work of several branches of the 
Department was heavier as a result of the 
indenturing of a greater number of appren- 
tices, the licensing of pressure welders for 
the first time and the larger number of 
inspections of elecirical equipment carried 
out. There were only two short-lived 
strikes during the year. 


New Legislation 


The new Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act passed during the year is 
designed to increase the number of skilled 
tradesmen in the province. A new One 
Day’s Rest in Seven Act was also passed 
and changes were made in the Minimum 
Wage Act, the Hours of Work Act, the 
Trade Union Act, and the Electrical Inspec- 
tion and Licensing Act [L.G., 1950, p. 8851]. 


Lahour Relations 


Time lost through strikes, which has 
declined steadily since 1948, reached a new 
low in 1950. Only 1,200 man-days were 
lost as compared with 4,548 in 1949. Of 
the time lost in 1950, 930 man-days were 
accounted for by a strike of civic power 
workers in Regina. 

The number of applications for certifica- 
tion under the Trade Union Act has 
dropped considerably since the Act was 


passed in 1944, with the decline most 
noticeable in TLC unions. Fifty-eight 
applications for certification were dealt 


with by the Labour Relations Board during 
the year. Of these, 43 were granted, five 
dismissed and 10 withdrawn. 

There were six applications for orders 
requiring employers to refrain from unfair 
labour practices, a decrease of 19 from 1949. 
Of these, three were granted, one dismissed 
and two withdrawn. The Board also dealt 


with six applications for reinstatement of 
employees alleged to be wrongfully dis- 
charged and with 16 applications to amend 
or rescind existing Board orders. 

As in the previous year, there was a 
slight decrease both in the number of con- 
ciliation boards established and in the 
number of firms involved. The department 
was able to settle 39 out of 47 disputes 
through informal conciliation. The report 
notes that “wages and general working con- 
ditions continue to constitute the main 
source of disagreement, although other 
matters, particularly grievances, are becom- 
ing more numerous”. Nine conciliation 
boards were established during the year and 
their activities are briefly summarized. 

In 1950 there were 290 local trade unions 
with a membership of 27,609, a very slight 
increase over 1949. Since returns made by 
local unions to the department’s survey 
were incomplete, it is thought that the 
actual membership is probably higher. 


Wages, Hours and Holidays 


Amendments were made to ten of the 
Minimum Wage Orders, chiefly to raise the 
rates in the lumbering industry and to 
permit women in hotels and restaurants to 
work between 12.30 and 1.30 am. if free 
transport to their homes is provided by 
the employer. 

Under Section 7 of the Minimum Wage 
Act, the Board may grant a special licence 
authorizing the employment of a learner at 
a rate of pay less than the minimum set 
by law. During 1950, of the 542 such 
licences issued, student nurses accounted 
for the greatest number (435), laboratory 
technicians for 23, X-ray technicians for 
nine, pharmaceutical apprentices for 28, law 
students for 19 and students in accountancy 
for 23. The provisions of Section 7 were 
made applicable during the year to student 
optometrists. Licences were also granted to 
five physically-handicapped employees. 

One new Hours of Work Order was 
issued, Order 18, which permits employees 
in swimming pools operated by the City 
of Regina to work up to 88 hours in two 
consecutive weeks without payment of the 
statutory overtime rate of time and one- 
half which normally applies after eight 
hours in a day or 44 in a week. 


In order to confine the 44-hour week 
within five days, 11 authorizations were 
issued by the Minister under the Act 
permitting a 9-hour day for 4 days a week. 
Ten authorizations were issued permitting 
special arrangements for shift workers. 

During the year, 4,310 inspections were 
made by the Wages and Hours Branch. 


Arrears in wages collected under the 
Minimum Wage, Annual Holidays and 
Industrial Standards Acts amounted to 
$24,925.31 representing a decrease of approx- 
imately $12,000 from the previous year. 
Eleven prosecutions were instituted under 
the various Acts; convictions were regis- 
tered in seven cases. 


Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifications 


As regards the new Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act (which came 
into effect on February 1, 1951), the report 
expresses the hope that “not only will the 
general public be better served by higher 
standards of workmanship, but also that 
the tradesmen themselves will be protected 
from unfair competition.” 

During the year, 189 apprentices were 
indentured, an increase of 47 over the 
previous vear. At December 31 there were 
574 subsisting apprenticeship contracts. 

Inspections decreased considerably—2,637 
as compared to 5,095 for the preceding year. 
“The decline in inspections is attributable 
in part to the inspectors spending part time 
as instructors in the apprenticeship schools 
and part time in consultation with trade 
advisory boards respecting the preparation 
of new regulations,’ the report states. 


Boilers, Factories and Elevators 


A new activity of the Boilers, Factories 
and Elevators Branch during the year was 
the testing and registration of a large 
number of pressure welders following the 
issue of regulations respecting pressure 
welding. “The regulations are timely in 
that several extensions and new installa- 
tions of oil refinery equipment and high 
pressure power plant equipment are pres- 
ently being made,” the report points out. 
During the year 183 welders were given 
qualification tests or retests and authoriza- 
tions were issued in 73 cases. 

Liquefied petroleum gas installations in 
the province increased during the year but 
it was found that fewer inspections were 
necessary because of the educational work 
previously done by the inspectors. Fewer 
defective new installations and fewer viola- 
tions of the regulations were found. 

Regulations governing passenger and 
freight elevators were amended and a large 
number of unsafe elevators were replaced 
or repaired. Operation of a passenger 
elevator requires an operator’s licence, 
issued subject to a special test conducted 
by an elevator inspector. The total number 
granted during the year was 242. 

Engineers’ examinations and the issue of 
certificates to engineers and firemen were 
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comparable to the number and class issued 
in the previous year; 30-day permits issued 
to different classes of engineers more than 
doubled, indicating that there is still some 
shortage of engineers in the province hold- 
ing the correct class of certificates for the 
positions available. 

A total of 954 inspections of grain 
elevators were carried out and 296 inspec- 
tions of garages and other factory imspec- 
tions were made. 


Electrical Inspection and Licensing 


The increased activity of the Electrical 
Inspection and Licensing Branch was 
explained partly by a greater demand for 
the inspection of electrical installations in 
new construction and partly by the rapid 


expansion of the Saskatchewan Power Com- 
mission. Nearly 8,000 more inspections 
were made than in 1949. Nine persons were 
prosecuted. 


Theatres and Public Halls 


A total of 1,282 inspections was made 
in theatres and public halls by the three 
inspectors connected with the Theatres 
Branch of the Department. Most of the 
travelling shows and stampedes were in- 
spected at some point on their itinerary 
during the summer. The report notes that 
owners of theatres and public halls con- 
tinue to show a very co-operative attitude 
in meeting the requirements of the regula- 
tions, and that their premises have been 
generally well maintained. 





U.S. Price Controls Show Some Success 
in Limiting Rises in Commodity Prices 


Approximately 85 per cent of foods included in the official retail 
food price index affected by controls. Price rises since controls were 
imposed have been small; prices have remained relatively stable 


Price controls in the United States have 
had some effect in limiting ‘the rise in the 
price of controlled commodities, according 
to an article in the October issue of the 
Monthly Labour Review, published by the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics. 
The article surveyed the rise and fall of 
prices of foods that became subject to 
control on January 26, 1951, and which 
were later subject to more specialized 
ceilings by the Office of Price Stabilization. 

Approximately 85 per cent of the foods 
included in the Bureau’s retail food price 
index were affected by the controls. By 
July 30, 1951, the controls had shown some 
suecess in halting the rise in price of food 
items in the index, according to the article, 
beyond the base period levels allowed under 
the General Ceiling Price Regulation. The 
base period established by this regulation 
was December 19, 1950, to January 25, 1951. 

However, up to and immediately follow- 
ing the issuance of the Regulation, the 
retail price level of foods reached new 
highs. By the end of 1950 they were almost 
at the July 15, 1948, peak and were four 
per cent higher than that by February 15, 
1951. 
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The period immediately following the 
outbreak of the Korean war was marked 
by significant price increases. From June’ 
23 to July 17, 1950, such items as cocoa 
beans, coffee and sugar increased consider- 
ably in price. 

Afiter the middle of 1950, price increases 
tapered off. Then, despite plentiful sup- 
plies, another spurt occurred prior to the 
introduction of controls. 

The total rise in prices from June 15, 
1950 (pre-Korea), to January 15, 1951, just 
before controls were introduced, was nine 
per cent compared to two per cent from 
January 15); 1951); tow February +15,51951: 
Since February 15, 1951, price changes have 
been small and varied in movement. By 
July 30, 1951, the retail food price index 
was estimated to be about two-tenths of 
one per cent below the February figure. 

Of the items on the index, 28 per cent 
were subiect to maximum percentage mark- 
ups over costs (dry groceries) on March 28, 
1951. Dollar-and-cent ceilings for beef, 
accounting for 12 per cent of the index, 
were introduced on May 14. About 43 
per cent remained under the General Price 
Regulation of January 25 and 17 per cent 
were left uncontrolled 


After the nearly two per cent rise in the 
food index between the January “freeze” 
order and February 15, prices under control 
remained relatively stable. 

The January 26, 1951, “Price Freeze 
Order” generally held prices at levels no 
higher than the highest charged between 
December 19, 1950 and January 25, 1951. 
In this regulation foods were divided into 
three categories: those subject to flexible 
controls, those subject to firm controls and 
those free from controls. 

About 49 per cent of the retail food 
index was made subject to flexible con- 
trols. In general, foods processed in 
substantial part from agricultural products 
having prices below parity or the legal 
minimum, as established by the Defence 
Production Act of 1950, were subject to 
flexible controls. Processors were allowed 
to add to their ceiling prices the dollar- 
and-cent increases in their costs of agri- 
cultural products. Such additions were 
permitted until agricultural products had 
reached their legal minimum prices. 

The items subject to firm controls com- 
prised approximately 36 per cent of the 
index. These were foods not subject to 
parity prices and also those processed in 
substantial part from agricultural products 
for which prices had already reached or 
surpassed the legal minimum above which 
ceiling regulations could be imposed. 

The original General Ceiling Price 
Regulation exempted fresh fruits and vege- 
tables and fresh fish and seafood from 
control because of their highly seasonal 
and perishable nature. ' 


In order to eliminate the possibility of 
sellers basing their “highest” prices on a 
few isolated sales during the base period, 
the Office of Price Stabilization issued an 
amendment to the General Regulation 
requiring manufacturers and wholesalers to 
have made at least 10 per cent of deliveries 
during the base period to one class of 
purchaser at a specific price before using 
that price as a basis for the new ceilings. 

During the period February 15 to March 
15, 1951, retail food prices averaged only 
0-1 per cent higher. Firmly controlled 
items rose 0-2 per cent during the period 
and actually declined during the first half 
of March. Flexibly-controlled foods rose 
1-4 per cent and uncontrolled foods dropped 
3°8 per cent, due largely to declines in 
the prices of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Between March 26 and April 15, retail 
foods subject to maximum mark-ups rose 
0-7 per cent with the largest increase being 
recorded for canned fruits and vegetables 
(2-0 per cent). By April 30, retail foods 
had increased another 0:1 per cent. 

From May 15 through July 15, food 
prices in the index subject to firm controls 
varied upward only fractionally. Flexibly- 
controlled foods increased a little over one 
per cent and foods free from control in- 
creased one per cent from May 15 to 
June 15 and then decreased one per cent 
in the June 15-July 15 period. Prices con- 
trolled under mark-up regulations and 
dollar-and-cent regulations declined some- 
what over these two months. 





U.S. Rearmament Has Caused no Loss 
of Purchasing Power, Magazine States 


Wages keep pace with rising living costs, says National Industrial 
Conference Board. Since January, 1950, wages have risen more than 
12 per cent while the cost of living has climbed only ten per cent 


Factory wages have kept pace with 
rising living costs and have preserved the 
purchasing power of the worker in the 
United States during the rearmament 
program, according to an article in the 
Conference Board Business Record, pub- 
lished by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, Inc., New York. Since January, 
1950, the article points out, wages have 
risen some 12 and a half per cent while 
the cost of living has risen only 10 per cent. 


The policy of the Wage Stabilization 
Board is being continually broadened and 
liberalized, making it possible for workers 
to secure wage increases under wage 
stabilization that more than compensate 
for increases in the cost of living, the article 
states. 

A month after the introduction of wage 
stabilization, wage increases up to 10 per 
cent above the level of January 15, 1950, 
without the approval of the Wage Stabil- 
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ization Board were permitted. The reason 
for this was to let wages catch up with 
prices, which had increased nearly eight 
per cent between January, 1950, and 
January, 1951, and also to correct dispari- 
ties between groups of workers that had 
resulted from different expiration or wage- 
opening dates in collective agreements. 

In March, 1951, cost-of-living increases 


were recognized as a basis for wage 
adjustments. Escalator clauses or similar 
agreements signed before January, 1951, 
were permitted to operate freely until 


June 30, 1951. These agreements often 
resulted in wage increases that exceeded 
the 10 per cent ceiling. Cost-of-living 
adjustments negotiated before January 25 
were also allowed but only to the extent 
that the wage gain did not exceed the 10 
per cent maximum. 

The next step im the board’s liberaliza- 
tion policy came in June when a four cents 
an hour productivity increase for General 
Motors workers was approved and made 
permissible for other workers. 

In August, the board permitted wage 
rate changes based upon the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics all-city consumers price 
index. The use of other indexes, national, 
local or regional, require Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board approval. Thus, escalator 
clauses were again allowed to operate 
freely, this time until March 1, 1952, when 
the policy will again be reviewed. In cases 
where contracts do not provide for cost-of- 
living increases, the board permits semi- 


annual adjustments to compensate for any 
loss in the real value of wages. These 
increases are in addition to the 10 per cent 
gain permitted earlier. 


The article estimates that Biante 
and cost-of-living increases have increased 
straight-time hourly wage rates by as much 
as 21 cents or 15 per cent above the 
January, 1950, level. 

Workers’ wages have been augmented by 
many indirect benefits. In July, 1951, the 
board approved such benefits as paid vaca- 
tions, paid holidays, premium pay relative 
to days and hours of work, shift differ- 
entials and call-in-pay. These are not 
subject to the provisions of the 10 per cent 
wage rise ceiling. Although it is difficult 
to estimate how much an indirect benefit 
will increase a worker’s salary, the article 
estimates, for example, that each week of a 
paid vacation is equivalent to a rise of 
about two per cent im a company’s annual 
payroll. 

The article points out that wage stabili- 
zation is designed primarily to stabilize the 
straight-time hourly earnings of workers. 
Hourly earnings in all manufacturing indus- 
tries averaged $1.55 in August, 1951, which 
amount is 50 cents higher than in 1946, 17 
cents above January, 1950, nearly 15 cents 
more than just before the Koream war, and 
five and one-half cents greater than at the 
beginning of 1951. So far, the article 
concludes, rearmament has not caused any 
loss of purchasing power by the worker. 


Causes of Industrial Peace at 
a Steel Plant in the United States 


National Planning Association publishes ninth case study on ‘‘Causes 


of Industrial Peace under Collective Bargaining”. 


The subject of the 


study was Minnequa plant of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 


Continuing its series of case studies of 
industries within which excellent labour- 
management relations prevail,* the National 
Planning Association, Washington, has made 
a study—the ninth in the series—of the 
Minnequa plant of the Colorado Fuel and 
Tron Corporation at Pueblo, Colorado. The 





*Case studies numbers 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 
were published in the June, 1949 edition of 
the Lasour GazettE. Studies 6, 7 and 8 
appeared in the March, April and December, 
1950 editions respectively, of the GazETTE. 
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Minnequa plant, largest steel producer west 
of the Mississippi, employs approximately 
7,700 workers, who are represented by locals 
2102 and 3267 of the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO). 

Title of the series is Causes of Indus- 
trial Peace under Collective Bargaining. 

During the nine-year relationship between 
the company and the union, the steady 
development of labour-management  co- 
operation has solved a wide variety of 
problems affecting employment relations 


and other matters. The study reveals that 
this has benefited the company, the union, 
and the general public. 

The Minnequa plant, one of eight the 
company maintains, has become the centre 
of heavy industry in the Rocky Mountain 
region. 

The report points out that the present 
stage of collective bargaining at the plant 
had been preceded by three distinct periods. 
The first was a petiod of anti-unionism 
marked by violent conflict; the second, one 
during which a company union was launched 
and supported; the third, a time of “con- 
fusion as to who should bargain with whom” 
during which an independent labour organ- 
ization, whose status as a bargaining agent 
was constantly questioned, was established. 
During this third period the steelworkers 
were “actively seeking the support of the 
employees.” 

After the signing of a contract with the 
Steelworkers in 1942, the management made 
a sincere and continual effort to make 
collective bargaining successful. The author 
of the case study states that: “The patience 
and responsibility of management and the 
union and their purposeful avoidance of 
industrial warfare during the transition 
from company unionism to genuine collec- 
tive bargaining contributed greatly to the 
present successful relationship and _ its 
promise for the future.” 

The report notes that industrial peace 
has been forwarded because both the com- 
pany and the union have tried to make a 
success of free collective bargaining. 
Bargaining is thus devoid of expediency 
caused by lack of interest or mutual fear 
but is based upon the premise that more 
opportunity is given to the citizen at large 
to have a voice in industry under a system 
of private enterprise. 

At the Minnequa plant, collective bar- 
gaining has resulted in agreements that 
meet all the requirements of a good con- 
tract. Both parties recognize the agree- 
ment as a basic point of reference and 
avoid any divergence from the tenor of 
the contract in working out mutually 
acceptable solutions. The members of the 
two locals at the plant are kept well 
informed of the wage rates throughout the 
industry by the national Wage-Policy 
Committee of the United Steelworkers. 
The Committee also provides the locals 
with massed bargaining strength in wage 
negotiations with the industry leaders. The 
report points out that the management at 
Minnequa recognizes the unions’ need of 
' liaison at the national level. 
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To ensure objectivity in setting up job 
classifications, the 1949 contract between 
the union and the management provided 
for a joint wage-study commission which 
had the object of eliminating all wage-rate 
discrepancies within the plant. Another 
feature of this contract was the establish- 
ment of incentive payments for superior 
work, such bonuses usually being paid to 
groups of workers. 


Because of successful collective bargain- 
ing at the plant, the company has achieved 
more efficient production and has improved 
its competitive position. The report notes 
that these gains have been facilitated by 
using the union as a channel of employer- 
employee communication, thus allowing a 
freer flow of information and advice in 
settling production problems. Under such 
a system, the union has co-operated in the 
settlement of grievances and in the estab- 
lishment of safety programs and apprentice 
training schemes. The report points out 
that these measures have also had an effect 
in increasing production and in contribut- 
ing to efficiency. 


The union has insisted that its members 
respect the contract with the company as 
the regular channel of bargaining and, by 
removing the possibility of members seek- 
ing individual preferential treatment, has 
helped to maintain plant discipline and has 
saved time in settling disputes. 


The employees, on the other hand, have 
gained through the union better working 
and living standards, an increased feeling 
of individual dignity and a new sense of 
participation in the affairs of their com- 
pany, their union and the community, the 
report states. 


Management, the report’s author writes, 
has helped to create an atmosphere within 
which disputes have been effectively 
settled, informally, but efficiently. Plant 
officials at the lower level, by enjoying a 
wide degree of responsibility and autonomy 
in decisions, have been able to handle 
grievances when they first arise. Major 
problems which require an interpretation of 
the contract are referred to higher-level 
discussions. 


In collective bargaining discussions at the 
Minnequa plant, both union and manage- 
ment have shared jointly in settling 
problems and, the report notes, have thus 
made a more efficient use of the available 
talent in the ranks of the employees and 
the employers. This joint activity has 
proved to be a great value in settling such 
problems as job classifications, layoffs, 
promotions, safety and health conditions, 
medical facilities and Red Cross training, 
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working hours, plant discipline, pension 
plans and the introduction of young workers 
to the labour force. 

Many functions previously the exclusive 
sphere of management, have been trans- 
ferred to joint committees, with beneficial 
results to both union and management. 
The report cites the establishment of a 
joint seniority committee which solved the 
problem of technological changes upon a 
worker’s employment. A similar approach 
to job definitions and classifications resulted 
in renewed attention to methods of incen- 
tive payments. The joint committee plan 
was found to be equally successful in 
dealing with wage inequities. 

In addition to the contribution to indus- 
trial peace made by the excellent labour- 
management relations at the plant, the 
report points out, certain external factors 
have had an influence in this respect. There 
has been a continued high demand for 
steel since 1939 and the national pattern 
of wage-rate adjustments throughout the 
steel industry has eliminated for the com- 
pany some of the bitterness and acrimony 
that was involved in the pattern setters’ 
contract negotiations. 

Referring more specifically to the factors 
at the plant level which have led to good 
relations, the report states that the plant 
officials are men who grew up in the steel 
industry. The workers thus respect manage- 
ment’s knowledge and experience; the com- 
pany officials understand the workers’ 
reactions. Though it encourages and 
supports the union, management does not 
coddle the union nor its members. 

The report emphasizes the delegation of 
responsibility by both management and 
union as being a contributing factor in 
reducing grievances and thus promoting 
good relations. Industrial relations officials 
know that their decisions will be upheld 


throughout the plant. In the same vein, 
the local unions enjoy a wide freedom in 
handling local affairs while at the same 
time they do derive benefit from the 
various services rendered by the central 
agency of the United Steelworkers. 


Commenting upon this ninth case study 
of industries, the National Planning Asso- 
ciation Committee points out that in the 
industries already studied, similar factors 
contributing to good’ relations prevail in 
each one. These studies have covered 
pulp and paper, glass, chemical, clothing, 
aircraft, and steel establishments located 
across the United States. 

The similar factors noted were: (1) Full 
acceptance by management of collective 
bargaining processes and of unionism as 


an institution. Such companies consider ~ 


strong unions as an asset to management. 
(2) The unions fully accept the private 
ownership and operation of the industry 
and recognize that the welfare of the union 
member depends upon the successful con- 
duct of the business. (3) The unions are 
strong, democratically run and responsible. 
(4) The companies concerned do not inter- 
fere with the internal affairs of the unions 
nor do they attempt to alienate the workers’ 
allegiance to their union. (5) Both parties 
have mutual trust and confidence in the 
other and neither is bothered by ideo- 
logical compatibilities that have plagued 
other industries. (6) Neither party 
adopts a strictly legalistic attitude to the 
solution of problems. (7) Both unions and 
companies spend their time in settling 
day-to-day differences and do not waste 
time in defining abstract principles. 
(8) There is wide spread union-manage- 
ment consultation and a highly developed 
system of information sharing between the 
two parties. 
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ILO Will Discuss Protection of Health 
of Workers, Issues Preliminary Report 


Report sets out the law and practice in various countries, including 
Canada. ILO’s summary on Canada is reprinted here in its entirety 


The question of the protection of the 
health of workers in places of employment 
has been placed on the agenda of the 35th 
(1852) Session of the International Labour 
Conference for double discussion. As is 
the usual procedure, the International 
Labour Office has prepared a preliminary 
report, Report VIII (1), Protection of the 
Health of Workers in Places of Employ- 
ment. This report, which sets out the law 
and practice in the various countries, 
accompanies a questionnaire which is sub- 
mitted to each Government. On the basis 
of the replies received, the International 
Labour Office will prepare a further report 
indicating the principal questions which will 
require consideration by the Conference. 

Following is the summary of the law 
and practice in Canada which appears in 
the report. 

CANADA 


The protection of the health of workers in 
Canada is a matter which is mainly reserved 
for the provincial legislatures. The subject 
is covered partially by labour legislation and 
partially by Health Acts of the various prov- 
inces. The legislation enacted in different 
provinces shows similarities in many respects. 

Factories Acts exist in Alberta, British 
Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan. 
They contain general provisions relating to 
such aspects of industrial hygiene as sanitary 
conditions, overcrowding, ventilation, temper- 
ature, sanitary conveniences, work facilities, 
drinking water, etc. 

In Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario and Saskat- 
chewan, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
is empowered to make regulations for the 
protection of persons employed in industrial 
processes involving the use or manufacture 
of benzene, of any other poison, of any 
dangerous or harmful substance or of any 
preparation or compound of these. The 
regulations may prescribe the conditions 
under which such poisons or substances may 
be used or manufactured and the labelling 
of the containers; call for the posting up 
of warnings against danger and of safety 
provisions; provide for periodical medical 
examination by qualified medical practi- 
tioners of employees engaged in such indus- 
trial processes; and require the notification 
of cases of infection from dangerous or 
harmful substances or of industrial poisoning. 
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In Alberta regulations have been issued 
relating to the use of benzene, lead and 
mercury. They require manufacturers to 
ensure that containers of lead and benzene 
or substances containing them are labelled 
in order to indicate lead or benzene con- 
tent, to post up notices setting forth the 
nature of the danger and the precautions 
to be taken to protect persons coming into 
contact with lead or benzene, and to furnish 
the Minister of Health, on request, with 
information respecting the percentage of lead 
or benzene used in any industrial process. 

The Minister of Health may at any time 
require the medical examination of workmen 
employed in any industrial process which he 
considers detrimental to health. Medical 
practitioners must report any case or sus- 
pected case of lead, benzene or mercury 
poisoning. The use of mercury carrot in 
the treatment of hatter’s fur and that of 
mercurial hatter’s fur in the manufacture of 
hats is forbidden. 

In Manitoba regulations have been issued 
concerning the use of benzene and _ lead, 
similar to the regulations for these sub- 
stances in Alberta. Furthermore, the Min- 
ister of Health may order the periodical 
medical examination of all or any of the 
employees in any industry where there is an 
unusual industrial hazard. 

Workers who are exposed to dust con- 
taining free silica must undergo initial 
medical examination and annual re-examina- 
tions. Wash basins and shower baths are to 
be provided in cases where the skin of the 
worker may become exposed to poisonous, 
infectious or irritating material in the course 
of employment. 

In New Brunswick the Factories Act con- 
tains a section concerning medical examina- 
tion for industrial diseases which empowers 
the Minister of Labour to require medical 
examination of workers for the purpose of 
determining whether or not the worker is 
suffering from an industrial disease; the 
Minister may require that workers in certain 
factories shall undergo medical examination 
before entering employment, for the purpose 
of determining whether or not they are 
suffering from an industrial disease. For the 
purposes of this Act the expression “indus- 
trial disease” means silicosis or any other 
disease which the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may by an Order declare to be an 
industrial disease. 

In Ontario regulations require the labelling 
of containers of lead or benzene, the posting 
up of notices warning employees against 
dangerous substances, and the notification by 
doctors of industrial diseases. The Chief 
Factory Inspector is authorized to order the 
medical examination of workmen. 
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In Quebec the Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act is supplemented oy 
“General Regulations concerning Industrial 
and Commercial Establishments of the 
Province of Quebec.” A classification of 
“dangerous, unhealthy or incommodious 
establishments” indicates the kinds of 
employment which are forbidden to women 
and girls, as well as boys under eighteen 
years of age, and those in which the age 
of employees must not be less than sixteen 
for boys and eighteen for women. 


Special regulations require medical exam- 
ination before entering employment in 
compressed-air work, and re-examination 
when a workman has been employed con- 
tinuously for two months on this type of 
work. 

Regulations regarding industrial establish- 
ments include a chapter dealing with indus- 
trial hygiene. This chapter contains general 
hygiene provisions, including a list of 
maximum permissible concentrations of 
certain substances. Special sections deal 
with particular aspects of protection. Notifi- 
cation by doctors to public health authorities 
is compulsory for all cases of poisoning by 
lead, phosphorus, arsenic, copper, methyl 
alcohol, mercury or their compounds and 
for all cases of anthrax, caisson disease, 
silicosis, asbestosis or any other occupational 
poisoning or ailment, infectious or not, 
among their patients. This notification shall 
be regarded as confidential and serve only 
the purposes of the Minister of Health. 
Other special sections deal with industries 
in which workmen are exposed to dust, the 
masks used in industry, industrial poisons, 
industries using benzene and its derivatives 
and those using lead and its compounds. 


In addition to the Factories Act and the 
regulations issued thereunder, the public 
health legislation in most of the Canadian 


provinces contains provisions dealing with 
conditions of work, especially in construc- 
tion, lumber camps, etc., the inspection of 
factories and the prevention of diseases. 
Such provisions are found in Alberta, British 
Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, the 
North West ‘Territories, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Prince Edward Island, Quebec and 
Saskatchewan. In some of these provinces 
regulations under the Act govern certain 
particular aspects of the problem. 

Regulations concerning fumigators (medical 
examination, wearing of approved masks) 
exist in Ontario and Saskatchewan. 

In Alberta the Public Health Act 
empowers the Provincial Board of, Health 
to make orders, rules and regulations for 
the prevention, mitigation and_ suppression 
of disease; the prevention and remedying 
of industrial and occupational diseases are 
specified as falling under these heads. 

In a few instances other legislation deals 
with protective measures: the Act on work- 
ing conditions in Alberta contains provisions 
governing the carrying of weights and 
preventive measures against the inhalation 
of harmful dust; rules under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in British Columbia deal 
with work in foundries and in compressed 
air. 

The Industrial Hygiene Division of the 
Ministry of Health (Federal Department of 
National Health and Welfare) co-operates 
with provincial authorities in maintaining 
an effective national industrial health 
program, based on medical and nursing 
consulting services and laboratory and tech- 
nical information services. It gives special 
prominence to propaganda and educational 
work. A highly useful measure taken by 
the Division has been the preparation of 
a manual for industrial physicians, entitled 
A Guide to the Diagnosis of Occupational 
Diseases. 





National Collective Agreement for 
Domestic Workers Adopted in France 


All full-time domestic workers must be covered by a written contract 


specifying working conditions. 


The first collective agreement of national 
scope applying to domestic workers has 
been adopted in France. 


(Details of the agreement appear in an 
article in the November issue of Labour 
and Industry.) 


Under the new arrangement, the term 
“domestic worker” covers all wage-earners 
in household service, whatever the method 
of remuneration or at what intervals it is 
paid, who are habitually engaged in house- 


hold work for one or more employers who - 


are not employing them for pecuniary gain. 
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Wage rates, rest periods are fixed 


In future, all full-time service must be 
arranged between employer and employee 
by a written contract which specifies work- 
ing conditions. 

The daily rest period must consist of 
12 hours, of which at least 10 consecutive 
hours are available for rest at night. A 
maximum of 10 hours’ overtime may be 
worked per month and must be compen- 
sated either in cash or by a rest period. 

Annual holiday regulations applying to 
industrial and commercial workers will also 
cover domestic servants. 


Gross monthly wages are fixed according 
to an index number applying to the occu- 
pational category concerned, as well as rate 
by hour on the basis of an index number 
of 100 being equal to the guaranteed 
minimum wage. 


In the event of illness, employees are 
entitled to their wages and benefits in kind, 
less any amounts received from social 
insurance, for a period ranging from five 
days after one month’s service to one 
month after five years’ service. Eight 
weeks’ maternity leave will be granted to 
female domestic workers. 


The agreement also makes provision for 
protection of young domestic workers and 
for vocational training of persons 14 to 18 
years. 

Application of the agreement will be 
supervised by a permanent national’ joint 


committee. The committee will consist of 
at least eight members, i.e., of two repre- 
sentatives of each of the federations who 
signed the agreement. 

All collective disputes must be sub- 
mitted to this committee. If it fails to 
bring about a solution, it will appoint an 
arbitrator whose decision will be binding 
on all parties and who will be chosen from 
a list prepared by the committee in 
advance. In the case of individual 
disputes, the contracting parties to the 
collective agreement have agreed to request 
the public authorities to extend the juris- 


diction of the Conciliation Board to 
domestic workers of all categories. How- 
ever, the local joint committee must 


attempt a settlement before a case is 
brought before the Conciliation Board. 
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Windowless Buildings Dangerous, 
Declares Report by ILO Experts 


Report entitled “Hygiene in Shops and Offices” gives warning against 
the use of windowless buildings in the atomic age and says that such 
buildings add to the dangers of fire or explosion, reduce efficiency 


A warning against the use of windowless 
buildings in the atomic age is given in a 
report by the International Labour Office. 

The report, entitled “Hygiene in Shops 
and Offices,” has been prepared by ILO 
experts for the second session of the 
13-nation Advisory Committee on Salaried 
Employees and Professional Workers which 
will meet in Geneva early in 1952. 

“A serious outbreak of fire would rapidly 
fill the building with smoke and convert 
the entire structure into a furnace against 
which external hosing would be useless,” 
says the ILO report. 

Furthermore, a windowless building is 
apt to be completely demolished by an 
explosion since there are no windows to 
act as “safety valves” and to provide an 
outlet for explosive forces. 


The report suggests that where it is 
essential to construct buildings under- 
ground, at least one “external” wall should 
be exposed to outside air and should be 
of relatively light construction so that 
there is at least one element which will 
“sive in” and act as a safety. valve in the 
event of an explosion. 

“The artificial and total exclusion of all 
outside views and of daylight,’ the report 
says, “is against man’s natural inclinations 
and is liable to induce a feeling of depres- 
sion and confinement which can seriously 
affect the mental and physical health of the 
worker and lead to a corresponding reduc- 
tion in his efficiency and output.” 

This consideration outweighs the advan- 
tages that windowless buildings might 
otherwise have. 
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TEAMWORK 


1945, the 





organization in 
Labour-Management Production Committee 


Since its 
at Naugatuck Chemicals Ltd., Elmira, 
Ont., has performed valuable work in 
promoting better labour relations. The 
committee has actively engaged in recrea- 
tional work, established a plant newspaper, 
organized and operates an employee 
canteen, and initiated many plant improve- 
ments. 

Both management and labour have 
expressed satisfaction with the committee’s 
achievements. Industrial Relations Manager 
O. W. Klinck says of the committee: “It 
has been a boon to the work of the Indus- 
trial Relations Department here and its 
effects on the promotion of co-operative 
thinking and action among all employees 
is without question.” 


Thomas Simlett, Secretary of the certified 
bargaining agent, says: “Getting together 
with management representatives around 
the table affords the employee (who would 
not contact such management personnel) 
an opportunity to find out that they are 
but human beings who have a job to do 
the same as the employees. Such contact 
improves labour-management relations and 
breaks down on both sides many obsolete 
ideas they entertained about one another.” 


The LMPCs at Canadian Tube and Steel 
Products in Montreal have launched a 
campaign to increase the rate of produc- 
tion, improve quality and reduce costs. 
To accomplish ‘these objectives, the com- 
mittees have adopted a streamlined pro- 
cedure. Departmental committees discuss 
and screen all suggestions. Those having 
merit are passed on to the central works 
committee. After approval by this com- 
mittee, they are passed to management for 
final decision. In addition, a number of 
questionnaires dealing with specific produc- 
tion problems, and one called “Developing 
a Suggestion”, have been issued by the 
training department. 


The assistant works manager says that 
the scheme is off to a good start and that 
suggestions are coming forward from the 
employees. He also gives the committee 
credit for helping to establish mutual con- 
fidence, teamwork and good morale. Local 
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9423, United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL), is the bargaining agent. 

The LMPC at Canadian Bakeries Limited 
in Calgary, Alta., has chosen the company’s 
brand name as its own trade mark. Com- 
pany products are known as “4X” and the 
LMPC has named itself the “Fourex 
Fellowship Club”. Participating union in 
this LMPC is Local 252, Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International Union of 
America (AFL-TLC). 

Major changes in the procedure of the 
Burns and Company LMPC in Edmonton 
have recently been completed. The changes 
are® designed to speed action on matters of 
repairs, safety, improved conditions in 
dressing rooms, etc. Wherever possible, 
these matters will now be referred directly 
to the foremen, the plant superintendent, 
or the Safety Committee. 

Other features of the new procedure 
include the inviting of department heads 
as guest speakers at LMPC meetings, the 
establishing of a sub-committee to follow 
up on various items discussed at meetings, 
and the introduction of an agenda at each 
meeting. Members are asked to submit 
their ideas for the agenda prior to its 
preparation. The agenda is then dis- 
tributed to the committee in advance of 
the meeting. Local 233, United Packing- 
house Workers of America (CIO-CCL), is 
the participating union at this plant. 

Designed as “a further means of keeping 
the employees informed”, the Dunnville 
Division of the Monarch Knitting Com- 
pany has commenced publication of a 
monthly news sheet for its employees. The 
paper will report highlights of LMPC 
meetings in the hope that this will stimu- 
late interest in the committee and its work. 
Until a more formal name is chosen by 
the employees, the paper will be known as 
the Nameless Waif. The secretary of the 
union—Local 736, Textile Workers’ Union 
of America (CIO-CCL—said: “I feel that 
we have a medium whereby everybody has 
a chance to contribute items of interest to 
the mutual benefit of all concerned.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (MPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. In addition to field 


representatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during November. The board 
issued 12 certificates designating bargaining 
agents. During the month it received 12 
appheations for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 

The Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, on behalf of units of mainten- 
ance of way employees, including extra 
gang labourers, employed by (1) Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company; (2) Northern 
Alberta Railways Company; (38) Ontario 


Northland Railway; (4) Dominion Atlantic 
Railway Company; (5) Canadian National 
Railways; (6) Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railway Company, and (7) Quebec Central 
Railway Company (L.G., July, 1951, p. 967). 





This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 


Branch of the Department. 





The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 


‘Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The Branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the Board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 


which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certifications 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
Federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, -interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 
graphs, interprovincial and _ international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and works declared by Parliament to 
be for the general advantage of Canada or 
two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, 
if they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the Federal 
Government for the administration of such 
legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Con- 
ciliation Officers, Conciliation Boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a_ collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest ‘Territories; two officers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
three officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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8. The Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of first, second, and third 
mates employed by the Canadian National 
Railways on vessels in its Newfoundland 
Steamship Service (L.G., Nov., 1951, 
p. 1526). 

9. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, on behalf of truck drivers 
employed by Loiselle Transport Limited, 
Dawson Creek, B.C. (L.G., Nov., 1951, 
7.71526): 

10. The Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of General 
Sea Transportation Limited, Vancouver, 
comprising unlicensed personnel of the deck, 
engineroom, and steward’s departments, and 
the employee classified as purser in the 
purser’s department, employed aboard the 
company’s vessel (L.G., Dec., 1951, p. 1660). 

11. Grain Elevator Workers’ Local Union 
No. 38338, International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of United Grain 
Growers Limited, employed at its Elevator 
located at Vancouver (L.G., Nov., 1951, 
p. 1526). 

12. Malt and Grain Process Workers’ 
Local 105, International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of McCabe Grain 
Company Limited, employed at its Sham- 
rock Feed Milk and Elevator located at 
Plinquet Street and Dawson Road, St. 
Boniface, Man. (L.G., Dec., 1951, p. 1660). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. The International Association of 
Machinists, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Canadian Pacific Air Lines (Repairs), 
Limited, employed at Currie Field, Calgary 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

2. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, on behalf of a 
unit of second stewards employed by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company on 
vessels in its British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service (Investigating Officer: 
D. 8. Tysoe). 

3. United Grain Elevator Workers’ Local 
Union No. 333, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Kerr 
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Gifford & Co. Inc., employed at its 
elevators on Burrard Inlet, B.C. (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

4. The International Association of 
Machinists, on behalf of a unit of aircraft 
maintenance, equipment maintenance, and 
fleet service employees of the Allied Avia- 
tion Service Company of Newfoundland, 
Limited, employed at Gander, Nfld., and 
other points (Investigating Officer: W. L. 
Taylor). 

5. The International Association of 
Machinists, on behalf of a unit of mainten- 
ance employees of the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation, employed at Gander, 
Nfld. (Investigating Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

6. The International Association of 
Machinists, on behalf of a unit of building © 
maintenance and commissary employees of 
Trans World Airlines, Inc., employed at 
Gander, Nfld. (Investigating Officer: W. L. 
Taylor). 

7. The International Association of 
Machinists, on behalf of a unit of mainten- 
ance caretakers of Pan American World 
Airways, Inc., employed at Gander, Nfld. 
(Investigating Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

8. The Canadian Association of Railway 
Blacksmiths and Helpers, on behalf of a 
unit of blacksmiths, blacksmiths’ helpers, 
and blacksmith apprentices employed by 
the Canadian National Railways, Western 
Region, and located at Transcona, Man., 
Fort Rouge, Man., Port Arthur, Ont., Fort 
William, Ont., Saskatoon, Sask., Edmonton, 
Alta., and Port Mann, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

9. The Canadian Airline Dispatchers 
Association, on behalf of a unit of flight 
dispatch personnel employed at Gander, 
Nfld., by Pan American World Airways, 
Inc. (Investigating Officer: W. L. Taylor). 


10. The Canadian Airline Dispatchers 
Association, on behalf of a unit of flight 
dispatch personnel employed at Gander, 
Nfid., by Trans World Airlines, Ince. 
(Investigating Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

11. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, on behalf of a 
unit of clerical employees of Allied Avia- 
tion Service Company, employed at Gander, 
and Stephenville, Nfld. Goose Bay, 
Labrador; Sydney, N.S., and Moncton, N.B. 
(Investigating Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

12. Beverage Dispensers Union Local 676, 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 
Bartenders International Union, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of the Vancouver 
Hotel Company Limited, Vancouver, em- 
ployed in the beverage room (Investigating 


Officer: P. EH: Salter) 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During the month of November, the 
Minister appointed Conciliation Officers to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
following parties:— 

1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
applicant, and Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa), 
respondent (Conciliation Officer: B. Wilson). 

2. National Harbours Board (Grain 
Elevator System and General Maintenance 
Employees, Quebec, Que.), applicant, and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, respondent (Concilia- 
tion Officer: L. Pepin). 

3. Division 279, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America, applicant, 
and Ottawa Transportation Commission, 
Ottawa, respondent (Conciliation Officer: 
B. Wilson). 


Settlement Effected by Conciliation Officer 


On November 26, the Minister received 
a report from G. R. Currie, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating the settlement of matters 
in dispute between Badwater Towing Com- 
pany Limited, Vancouver, and the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Ine. (L.G., Dec., 1951, p. 1663). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. On November 21, the Minister estab- 
lished a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation to deal with matters in dispute 
between the Abitibi Coach Lines and Trans- 
portation Company Limited, Val d’Or, Que., 
and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers. 
The Board was appointed following receipt 
of the report of L. Pepin, Conciliation 
Officer (L.G., Dec., 1951, p. 1663). Consti- 
tution of the Board had not been com- 
pleted at the end of the month. 

2. On November 22, the Minister estab- 
lished a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation to deal with matters in dispute 
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between the Canadian National Railways 
and the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Oth:>r Transport 
Workers, affecting employees of the 
Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa. The 
Board was appointed following receipt of 
the report of B. Wilson, Conciliation 
Officer (see above). Constitution of the 
Board had not been completed at the end 
of the month. 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established by the Minister on 
October 25, 1951, to deal with matters in 
dispute between the National Harbours 
Board and the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, affecting elevator 
system, cold storage, and general mainten- 
ance employees at Montreal (L.G., Dec., 
1951, p. 1663), was fully constituted on 
November 23 with the appointment of Carl 
Goldenberg, Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. 
Goldenberg was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, Messrs. K. G. K. Baker and 
Michael Rubenstein, both of Montreal, who 
had previously been appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and union, 
respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


On November 8, the Minister received 
the reports of the Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation which he had established 
to deal with matters in dispute between the 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power Com- 
pany, Quebec, Que., and the Catholic 
Syndicate of Garage Employees of the 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power Com- 
pany, Inc., and between the same company 
and the National Catholic Brotherhood of 
Transport Workers of Quebec, Inc. (L.G., 
Octs 01951; p.71869)., The texts. of ‘the 
Board’s reports are reproduced below. 
Later in the month, advice was received 
by the Minister that matters in dispute 
had been settled and agreements signed. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Quebec Railway, Light and Power Company 


and 


National Catholic Syndicate of Garage Employees 


(TRANSLATION) 
To the Hon. 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
Sir: 


The Board appointed to deal with the 
dispute between the above-mentioned 
parties begs to submit the following 
unanimous report:— 


Relations between the parties were 
governed by a collective agreement which 
came to an end on June 10, 1951. (Docu- 
ment §.G.1, Clause III.) 


Within the time limit provided by the 
above-mentioned agreement, the Syndicate, 
representing the garage employees of the 
Quebec Railway, Light & Power Company, 
gave notice to the latter that it intended 
to make certain changes in the agreement. 


These amendments related to the follow- 


ing clauses in the agreement. (Docu- 
ment §.G.2): 

Clause XX: Holidays 

Clause X XI: Vacations 


Clause XXV: Wage rates 

Clause XXVI: Differential rate 

Clause XX VII: Pay day 

Clause XXX: Tokens (of sympathy?) 
Clause XX XII: Welfare 

Clause XX XV: Clothing 

New Clause: Distribution of work 


As the result of discussions, the parties 


reached agreement on the following 
clauses: 

Clause XX: Holidays 

Clause X XI: Vacations 


Clause XXXII: Welfare 
New Clause: Distribution of work 


The parties were unable to reach agree- 
ment on the following clauses. (See Docu- 
ment 8.G.3.) 


Clause XXV: 
Clause X XVI: 


Wage rates 
Differential rate 


Clause X XVII: Pay day 
Clause XXX: Testimonials 
Clause XXXV: Clothing 


A conciliation officer was appointed by 
the Department of Labour to attempt to 
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On November 8, 1951, the Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Quebec Railway 
Light and Power Company, Quebec, 
P.Q., and the National Catholic Syndi- 
cate of Garage Employees of the Quebec 
Railway Light and Power Company, 
Inc. (L.G., Oct. 1, 1951, p. 1369). 

The Board was composed of Hon. Mr. 
Justice Edouard Tellier, Montreal, as 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, Gérard 
Lacroix and Marcel Belanger, both of 
Quebec, P.Q., who had previously been 
appointed on the nominations of the 
company and union, respectively. The 
text of the Board’s report is reproduced 
herewith. 





bring about agreement between the parties. 
Since no satisfactory results were obtained 
from the negotiations and other steps 
taken, the present Board of Conciliation 
was accordingly set up. 

Board meetings were held in the City 
of Quebec. 

The Board of Conciliation was made up 
as follows:— 


Chairman: 


Hon. Mr. Justice Edouard Tellier. 


Members: 
Gérard Lacroix, K.C., Barrister. 
Marcel Belanger, Bookkeeper. 


A number of witnesses were heard at the 
request of the parties and numerous docu- 
ments were produced. 


At the time of the hearing the parties 
admitted the points at issue which were to 
be submitted for the consideration of the 
Board of Conciliation. (Document 8.G.3.) 


The parties also admitted that, since the 
last agreement governing them had come 
into effect, the cost-of-living index had 
risen 23-6 points. 

It should be noted that, although their 
opinions differed on the points at issue, the 
parties showed good faith and a sincere 
desire to reach an understanding; this fact 
is clearly indicated by certain admissions 
of the parties. 


The Company’s claims can be summed 
up in its assertion to the effect that its 
employees are already getting a reasonable 
wage, higher than that set by the order 
concerning them, and that its financial 
situation does not permit it to comply with 
the Syndicate’s requests at present. 

The employees make use of the increased 
cost of living, of comparisons with workers 
in similar categories in other places, and, 
in short, base their claims on equity. 

This Board has been appointed to deal 
with the dispute between the present 
employer and the Syndicate representing 
its transport workers, as well as the present 
dispute. It therefore follows that the 
evidence relates exclusively to the present 
litigation in certain cases, while in other 
cases it is common to both disputes. 

Following are the decisions or recom- 
mendations concerning the points at issue 
of the Chairman, of Mr. Gérard Lacroix, 
K.C., Member of the Board representing 
the employer’s opinion, and of Mr. Marcel 
Belanger, Bookkeeper, Member of the 
Board representing the opinion of the 
Syndicate :— 


A 
Wace ScALE 


Wage rates were set by Clause XXV of 
the collective agreement, submitted as 
Document 8.G.1. Since then, in pursuance 
of an order published in accordance with 
the provisions of the Collective Agreement 
Act, R.S.Q., Chapter 163 as amended, these 
rates have been increased. 

The employees are now asking for a 
general increase of 0-15 an hour; however, 
they recognize that the increase granted 
by the above-mentioned order should be 
taken into account. 

The Company claims that it is financially 
unable to pay this increase. 

The Quebec Railway, Light & Power 
Company is exclusively controlled by the 
Quebec Power Company, which operates at 
a profit. (See Document §8.T.5, sub- 
mitted to the other Board.) 

As will be seen in Document 8.T.4, the 
Quebec Railway, Light & Power Company 
operated without profit for the years 1941, 
1942, 1943, 1944 and 1945, having compen- 
sated in full, by its annual report for 1950 
(Document 8.T.5), through amortization 
and reserves, all its operating profits for 
the years mentioned above. Moreover, the 
Company operated at a profit for the years 
1946, 1947 and 1948, and with deficits for 
the years 1949 and 1950. (See Document 
S.T.5). With regard to the year 1951, the 
deficit in connection with the bus service 
amounted to $127,703.67 on June 30. (See 
Document S.T.7.) 
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In Document C.T.9 the Company 
explained certain operating profits for the 
years 1941 to 1945 mentioned in its reports. 
It should be pointed out here that in 1949 
the Company changed over from streetcars 
to buses. Naturally, in this year, it had 
to meet unusual expenses for this purpose, 
and accumulated thereby a deficit of 
$332,398. In 1950, according to its own 
figures, the deficit was only $139,859. We 
note also that certain interurban services, 
formerly provided by the Company and 
operating at a deficit, have recently been 
given up or sold. — 

It should also be emphasized that the 
cost of labour accounts for 52 per cent of 
the Company’s operating expenses. 

The difficulties encountered by the Com- 
pany have, naturally, caused anxiety as to 
whether operations could be continued. On 
June 12, 1950, the Company obtained a 
temporary order from the Quebec Trans- 
portation Board permitting it to increase 
its rates. In spite of this increase, which 
is only temporary, the Company has con- 
tinued to accumulate a deficit, although less 
than that of the preceding year. The 
evidence clearly shows that the Company’s 
financial position is not too bright. 

The situation thus set forth reflects the 
position which the Company has to face 
in forming an appreciation of its employees’ 
requests for higher wages, as well as the 
difficulties confronting us in our search for 
a solution to the problems laid before us. 

In spite of its financial situation, the 
Company, with obvious hesitation, seems to 
be inclined to offer a wage increase of 0-05 
an hour to all the employees affected by 
the present litigation. It seems ready to 
face the future, ‘to increase its deficit 
by that amount, counting on a possible 
Improvement in business and on _ the 
permanency of the increase in rates obtained 
in 1950 by virtue of a temporary order 
issued by the Quebec Transportation Board. 

However paradoxical it may seem, under 
the circumstances revealed by the evidence, 
and in view of the attitude taken by the 
Company, the undersigned recommend a 
wage increase of 0:07 an hour, retroactive 
to June 10, 1951, for all employees of the 
Company covered and affected by the 
present dispute; however, in this specific 
recommendation, the increases already paid 
to the said employees since June 1, 1951, in 
pursuance of the above-mentioned order 
should be taken into account. 


B 
DIFFERENTIAL RATE 
In the opinion of the undersigned, the 
employees have not justified the merits of 
this request. The present rate of 0:03 an 
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hour is granted to the 47 employees work- 
ing on rotating shifts. The same work and 
the same number of hours’ work are in- 
volved as in the case of other workers, but 
by reason of the inconvenience (the only 
fact to be considered) which this change 
in working periods causes, these employees 
receive an additional 0-03 an hour. This 
is the compensation granted at present, and 
it seems reasonable. Compliance with this 
request will be of a nature to increase 
the wage beyond what is actually being 
requested in this connection. In view of 
the Company’s financial situation, and also 
in view of the other conclusions of this 
report concerning the wage increase 
requested, the undersigned do not feel 
that they should. reeommend this specific 
request. 
C 

Pay Day or WEEKLY PAYMENT OF WAGES 

The employees are now paid every two 
weeks. It is evident that in certain cases 
it would be more convenient for them if 
they were paid every week. It would be 
easier for them to manage their budget 
and perhaps their purchasing power would 
be better balanced and could be foreseen 
more easily. On the other hand, earning 
power, output and wages would remain the 
same; the employee would not get a cent 
more. It would therefore be only a matter 
of convenience, an advantage, a more prac- 
tical and easier state of affairs. The Com- 
pany has proved that paying wages as it 
does at present, that is every two weeks, 
costs it $10 per employee per year. Com- 
plying with the employees’ request on this 
point would cost it about $1,150 each year 
for the 115 garage employees covered by 
the present litigation. Moreover, the Com- 
pany is afraid, and probably its fears are 
justified, that if this request were granted, 
the other employees, who, for administra- 
tive purposes, number nearly 1,500, would 
make a similar request. 

In view of the Company’s financial posi- 
tion, and since, in the opinion of the under- 
signed, it is preferable for the employees to 
suffer the inconvenience of being paid twice 
a month rather than have their purchasing 
power decrease while their wages remain the 
same, the undersigned feel that, under 
present circumstances and for the time 
being, this request should be refused. 


D 
TESTIMONIALS 
The Syndicate would like to have the fol- 
lowing added at the end of Clause XXX of 
the agreement or adopted as a new clause :— 
The Company shall allow delegates 
to attend the funeral of one of the 
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employees or a close relative of one of 
its employees; two representatives of the 
Syndicate, who shall be paid at the 
current rate for the time taken to attend 
the funerals. 


Obviously, this request has no connection 
whatsoever with the terms of Clause XXX 
as it exists at present; its nature and scope 
are completely different. 

The Company admits that, under Clause 
XIX of the collective agreement governing 
its relations with its bus drivers (Docu- 
ment S.T.1), two representatives of the 
latter are entitled to specific leave to 
attend the funeral of a fellow-worker. It 
should be noted, however, that the present 
request goes much further than the right 
granted to bus drivers, who attend the 
funerals of fellow-workers but not those of 
fellow-workers’ relatives. The Company 
points out that the bus drivers have had 
this right for a long time, and that is why 
it has been continued. Moreover, the 
Company has business relations with nine 
different unions, all of which have members 
in its service, and it is afraid that similar 
requests might be made by these other 
employees, which could lead not only to 
abuses, but also, without any bad faith, 
to serious and considerable inconvenience; 
it would be obliged not only to grant paid 
holidays for this purpose, at rates varying 
according to the occupation of the dele- 
gates appointed, who might be working at 
the time on a rotating shift, but it would 
also have to find paid help to replace the 
delegates. These representatives or dele- 
gates to funerals of fellow-workers or 
fellow-workers’ relatives would not receive 
any additional pay; they would receive 
only their regular wage; so they would be 
getting only specific leave. The request 
‘dealing with attendance at the funeral of 
a close relative of a fellow-worker is 
obviously too broad and too vague in its 
present form, and is certainly unreasonable. 

Tt will certainly be easy for the employees, 
in view of the system of work rotation 
existing in the Company’s administration, to 
send adequate representation to the funeral 
of a fellow-worker or a fellow-worker’s rela- 
tive, which is a sympathetic and praise- 
worthy gesture, but without imposing this 
additional charge and this inconvenience 
on the Company. 

For all these reasons, the undersigned 
believe that this request of the Syndicate 
should be refused. 


E 
CLAUSE XXXv: CLOTHING 


At present the Company provides its 
employees who are called upon to work 
outside, or keeps at their disposal, rain- 
coats, mittens and rubber boots. Each 
washer is entitled to a pair of rubber boots. 

Originally the Syndicate was also asking 
for a summer uniform, a winter uniform 
and overalls, to be cleaned at the Com- 
pany’s expense, for each garage employee. 
At the hearing the Syndicate withdrew its 
request for summer and winter uniforms 
but upheld its request for overalls, claiming 
that 1t was the custom in the city’s garages 
to provide their employees with overalls 
for work. 

The Company claims that it does not 
operate public garages; consequently it has 
no need for publicity, as is the case with 
garages serving the public, which find it to 
. their advantage to advertise through the 
wearing of appropriate dress; that their 
garage employees have no business with the 
public like their bus drivers have, who, by 


reason of the nature of their work and the 
continual contact they have with the public, 
must necessarily reflect cleanliness and be 
invested with some mark of authority; it is 
also afraid that similar requests or requests 
of the same nature may be made by its 
employees in other categories; finally, it 
estimates that putting this request into 
effect would cost more than $5,000 a year. 
(See Documents C.G.11 and C.G.12.) 

The undersigned consider that the Com- 
pany’s claims are well founded, and they 
are of the opinion that this request of the 
Syndicate, under the present circumstances, 
should be rejected, especially because of the 
financial situation of the Company. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Epovarp TELLIER, 
Chairman. 


GeéRARD LAcrorx, 
Member. 


MarceL BELANGER, 
Member. 


Quebec, this 7th day of November, 1951. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Quebec Railway, Light & Power Company 


and 


National Catholic Brotherhood of Transport Employees of 


Quebec, Inc. 


(TRANSLATION ) 
To the Hon. 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
Sir: 


The Board appointed to deal with the 
dispute between the above-mentioned 
parties begs to submit the following 
unanimous report :— 

On June 1, 1950, a collective agreement 
was concluded between The Quebec Rail- 
way, Light & Power Company and the 
National Catholic Brotherhood of Trans- 
port Employees of Quebec Inc. This agree- 
ment was no longer in effect after May 31, 
1951. (Clause XXIII of Document’S.T.1.) 
In accordance with the terms of the said 
agreement, the Brotherhood gave the Com- 
pany notice of certain amendments it 
wished to make. The proposed amend- 
ments, which were submitted to the Com- 
pany, appear in Document S.T.2., The 
parties were not able to reach agreement 


On November 8, 1951, the Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Quebec Railway, 
Light & Power Company, Quebec, P.Q., 
and the National Catholic Brother- 
hood of Transport Employees of Quebec, 
Inc. (L.G., Oct. 1, 1951, p. 1369). 

The Board was composed of Hon. Mr. 
Justice Edouard Tellier, Montreal, as 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, Gérard 
Lacroix and Marcel Belanger, both of 
Quebec, P.Q., who had previously been 
appointed on the nominations of the 
company and union, respectively. The 
text of the Board’s report is reproduced 
herewith. 





on all points, and a conciliation officer was 
therefore appointed in accordance with the 
law. 

Since negotiations did not lead to 
unanimity between the parties on the 
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points at issue, the present Board of Con- 
ciliation was accordingly set up. 

Board meetings were held in Quebec City 
in the Province of Quebec. 

The Board of Conciliation was made up 
as follows:— 

Chairman: 
Hon. Mr. Justice Edouard Tellier. 
Members: 
Gérard Lacroix, K.C., Barrister. 
Marcel Bélanger, Bookkeeper. 

A number of witnesses were heard at the 
request of the parties and numerous docu- 
ments were produced. 

The parties had reached agreement on 
the following points, as suggested by the 
amendments submitted, before the meetings 
were held. (Document 8.T.2.) 


1. Clause VIII: 
2. Clause XIV: Secondary runs 

3. Clause XVI: Minimum working period 
4, Clause XVIII: Vacations 

By Collection of dues 


Grievance procedure 


The parties admitted at the hearing that 
the only points under dispute were as 
follows :— 


I: The wage scale 
Ii: Sick leave with pay 
III: Weekly payment of wages 


The parties also admitted that, since the 
last agreement governing them had come 
into effect, the cost-of-lving index had risen 
23:6 points. It should be noted that, 
although their opinions differed on the 
points at issue, the parties showed good 
faith and a. sincere desire to reach an 
understanding; this fact is clearly indi- 
cated by certain admissions of the parties. 

The employer’s claims can be summed up 
in the assertion that its employees are 
getting higher average weekly salaries than 
those earned by bus drivers in various 
other Canadian cities; in support of this 
claim the employer has produced Docu- 
ment C.T.6. Moreover, the Company 
claims that its financial situation does not 
permit it’ ‘to comply with the Brotherhood’s 
requests in this respect at the present time. 

The employees make use of the increased 
eost of living, comparison with workers in 
similar categories in other places, and, in 
short, base their claims on equity. 

This Board of Conciliation has been 
appointed to deal with the dispute between 
the present employer and the Syndicate 
representing its garage workers, as well as 
the present dispute. It therefore follows 
that the evidence relates exclusively to the 
present litigation in certain cases, while 
an other cases it is common to both disputes. 


A6 


Following are the decisions or recom- 
mendations concerning the points at issue 
of the Chairman, of Mr. Gérard Lacroix, 
K.C., Member of the Board representing 
the employer’s opinion, and of Mr. Marcel 


Bélanger, bookkeeper, Member of the 
Board representing the opinion of the 
Syndicate :— 


A 
WAGE SCALE 
Under the collective agreement now in 
force (S.T.1) the employees receive the 
following hourly wages: 


iste yearns Seon $0.80 
Qnidevear tae vette 0.87 
Ard Vealnnton wets 0.97 
after the 3rd fyeark aie LEOR 


The employees are now asking for a 
general increase of 0-10 an hour. 

The Quebec Railway, Light & Power 
Company is controlled exclusively by the 
Quebec Power Company, which operates at 
a profit. (See 8.T.5.) 


As will be seen in Document 8.T.4, the 
Quebec Railway Light & Power Company 
operated without profit for the years 1941, 
1942, 1943, 1944 and 1945, having eompen- 
sated in full, by its annual report for 1950 
(S.T.5), through amortization and reserves, 
all its operating profits for the years 
mentioned above. Moreover, the Company 
operated at a profit for the years 1946, 1947 
and 1948, and with deficits for the years 
1949 and 1950. (See Document S.T.5.) 
With regard to the year 1951, the deficit 
in connection with the bus service amounted 
to $127,703.67 on June 30. (See Document 
S.T.7.) In Document C.T.9 the employer 
explained certain operating profits for the 
years 1941 to 1945 mentioned in its reports. 

It should be pointed out here that in 
1949 the Company changed over from 
streetcars to buses. Naturally, in this year, 
it had to meet unusual expenses for this 
purpose, and accumulated thereby a deficit 
of $332,398. In 1950, according to its own 
figures, the deficit was only $139,859. We 
note also that certain interurban services, 
formerly provided by the Company and 
operating at a deficit, have recently been 
given up or sold. 

The difficulties encountered by the Com- 
pany have, naturally, caused anxiety as to 
whether operations could be continued. On 
June 12, 1950, the Company obtained a 
temporary order from the Quebec Trans- 
portation Board permitting it to increase 
its rates. In spite of this increase, which 
is only temporary, the Company has con- 
tinued to accumulate a deficit, although 


less than that of the preceding year. The 
evidence clearly shows that the Company’s 
financial position is not too bright. 

It should also be emphasized that the 
cost of labour accounts for 52 per cent of 
the Company’s operating expenses. 

The situation thus set forth reflects the 
position which the.Company has to face 
in forming an appreciation of its employees’ 
requests for higher wages, as well as’ the 
difficulties confronting us in our search for 
a solution to the problems laid before us. 

In spite of its financial situation, the 
Company, with obvious hesitation, seems to 
be inclined to offer a wage increase of 0-05 
an hour to all the employees affected by 
the present litigation. It seems ready to 
face the future, ‘to increase its deficit by 
that amount, counting on a possible 
improvement in business and on the per- 
manency of the increase in rates obtained 
in 1950 by virtue of a temporary order 
issued by the Quebec Transportation Board. 

However paradoxical it may seem, under 
the circumstances revealed by the evidence, 
and in view of the attitude taken by the 
Company, the undersigned recommend a 
wage increase of 0:07 an hour, retroactive 
to June 1, 1951, for all employees of the 
Company covered and affected by the 
present dispute. 

B 


Sick LEAvE WiTH Pay 


The employees are asking for one week’s 
sick leave with pay for each year. If this 
leave is not used during the year it shall 
accumulate, and every day not claimed for 
this purpose shall be added or will be taken 
into account when the employee is retired. 
Although drawn up and worded in vague 
and indefinite terms, this request might 
very well amount to advanced retirement. 

The employees already have a certain 
guarantee of protection in case of illness, 
although it is at their own expense. The 
Company rightly maintains that this clause 
will be difficult to apply, and that it is 
practically impossible for it to set up a 
reserve fund suitable for the purpose. 

It is admitted, and it is moreover 
obvious, that this practice does not in any 
way constitute a general custom in the 
industry. Also, the parties have already 
agreed that annual vacations shall not 


- accumulate. 


(See Clause 5 of the agree- 
ment; it is practically the same principle 
which is involved.) 

On this point, the undersigned are of 
the opinion that this request should be 
refused. 

C 
WEEKLY PAYMENT OF WAGES 


The employees are now paid every two 
weeks. In certain cases it is evident that 
it would be more convenient for them to 
be paid every week. It would be easier 
for them to manage their budget and 
perhaps their purchasing power would be 
better balanced and could be foreseen more 
easily. On the other hand, earning power, 
output and wages would remain the same; 
the employee would not get a cent more. 
It would therefore be only a matter of 
convenience, an advantage, a more practical 
and easier state of affairs. The Company 
has proved that paying wages as it does at 
present, ‘that is every two weeks, costs it 
$10 per employee per year. Complying 
with the employees’ request on this point 
would cost it an additional sum of $3,476.43 
each year for the 321 bus drivers covered 
by the present litigation. Moreover, the 
Company is afraid, and probably its fears 
are justified, that if this request were 
granted, the other employees, who, for 
administrative purposes, number nearly 
1,500, would make a similar request. 


In view of the Company’s financial posi- 
tion, and since, in the opinion of the under- 
signed, it is preferable for the employees 
to suffer the inconvenience of being paid 
twice a month rather than have their 
purchasing power decrease while their wages 
remain the same, the undersigned feel that, 
under present circumstances and for the 
time being, this request should be refused, 
especially because of the financial situation 
of the Company. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Epovarp TELLIER, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Gtrarp LAcrorx, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) Marcet BELANGER, 
Member. 


Quebec, this 7th day of November, 1951. 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and _ Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Department. 

A number of those recently received are 
summarized below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc., are summarized in a separate article 
following this. 


Logging 

Logging—Northern Quebec—Price Brothers 
and Company LlIamited (The North 
Woodlands Division) and VUnion catho- 
lique des cultwvateurs de Québec Inc., 


Service forestier (Catholic Farmers 
Union of Quebec, Inc., Forestry Ser- 
vice). 


This is the first collective agreement signed 
by this union through its forestry service and 
the first agreement covering a large number 
of workers in the logging industry in -the 
province of Quebec. The agreement is to be 
in effect from September 13, 1951, to July 31, 
1952, and thereafter from year to year, sub- 
ject to notice. 

The union agrees to take all means at its 
disposition to encourage bushworkers within 
its jurisdictional territory to work for the 
company, to discourage its members from 
changing camps and to encourage them to 
take advantage of the training facilities the 
company may offer. The company agrees 
to encourage its employees covered by this 
agreement to become union members. 


Oheck-off: the company will deduct, for the 
duration of this agreement, union dues from 
the pay of employees who so authorize and 
remit same to the union. 


Hours for day workers: the standard work 
week stipulated in Ordinance No. 39 of. the 
Minimum Wage Commission shall apply to 
all forest operations covered by this agree- 
ment. However, the 60-hour week does not 
apply to cooks, cookees, choreboys and stable- 
men. During the driving and_ hauling 
seasons (on ice and snow) and _ while 
improvement work on rivers is in progress, 
men will work as many hours during the 
week as may be necessary to do the work 
in hand. 


Vacations with pay: each employee covered 
by this agreement will receive, in lieu of a 
vacation with pay, vacation credits amount- 
ing to two per cent of his gross earnings 
during his period of employment, provided 
the employee has worked a minimum of 75 
days within a four-month period in the 
subdivision covered by this agreement. This 
time limit shall not apply if the work is 
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The first collective agreement cover- 
ing a large group of workers in forest 
operations in the province of Quebec, 


that between Price Brothers and Com- 
pany Limited and l'Union catholiqu 


des cultivateurs de 
summarized below. 


Québec ine., is 


completed before the expiration of this 
period and the company is unable to offer 
the employee work for which he is qualified. 
After three months of continuous service, 
cooks shall be entitled to seven days’ time 
off with pay; cookees, choreboys and stable- 
men to three days in addition to above 
vacations-with-pay benefits. 

Daily wage rates: wood cutters, loaders, 
unloaders, general labour, road men, dam 
guards $8 to $8.50; cooks $9.25 to $10.75; 
cookees, choreboys $7.50 to $8; teamsters, 
hauling $9.50 to $10, portaging $8 to $8.50; 
saw filers, truck drivers, snowmobile oper- 
ators $9.25 to $9.75; tractor drivers $9.50 
to $11.35; stableman $7.50 to $8.50; black- 
smiths $8.75 to $11; shot firers, drivers, 
boatman (drive), sorters $8.65 to $9.15; 
handymen $8.75 to $9.75; compressor oper- 
ators, boat and alligator operators $9 to 
$9.50; jack hammer operators $8.50 to $9; 
apprentices, handicapped workmen $6.50 to 
$7, Jumpers $4.20 (a jumper is a man who 
quits work of his own accord and without 
valid reason during 15 days following the 
date he starts to work). Cutting wood, rate 
per cord (roads made) $5.50 to $6.50 and 
up; firewood 20 to 30 inches $4, 16 to 20 
inches $4.50. A special rate may be estab- 
lished for handicapped or elderly employees. 
Beginners in forest operations will receive 
apprentices’ wages until they are capable of 
doing’ the work (two or four weeks, depend- 
ing on classification). When called upon to 
combat forest fires, employees will be paid 
at the rate established by the Provincial 
Protective Service. The charge for board 
and lodging shall be $1.50 per calendar day. 


Seniority: in lay-offs and in promotions 
length of service and marital status will be 
considered. When labour is required, fathers 
of families and local workers experienced in 
the jobs to be filled will be given hiring 
preference. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Mining 
Coal Mining—Taylorton, Sask—Western 
Dominion Coal Mines Limited and 
Saskatchewan Coal Miners’ Union, 
Local 1 (National Council of Cana- 
dian Labour). 
Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 


1950, to June 30, 1955. If conditions should 
arise rendering it impractical to carry out 


the terms and conditions of this agreement 
without revision, it shall not be considered 
a breach of faith on the part of either 
party to terminate the agreement in accord- 
ance wtih the provisions of the law relating 
to collective bargaining agreements. 

Union security and check-off: provision is 
made for a union shop and for a check-off 
in accordance with the provisions of The 
Trade Union Act of the Province of 
Saskatchewan. 

Hours: eight per day, 54 days a week, a 
44-hour week, except where otherwise 
mutually agreed to. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of above hours and 
for work on Boxing Day. KEight other 
specified paid’ holidays shall be observed; 
payment therefor shall be made in accord- 
ance with provincial law. 

Vacations with pay will be granted as 
provided for by legislation. After 15 years 
of continuous service, employees will be 
given one additional day for each year of 
service in excess of 15 years up to a 
maximum of one week. For the purpose of 
this provision, service will be counted “from 
the date of actual commencement of 
employment with the company or from the 
first day of July, A.D. 1940, whichever shall 
be the later’. 

Hourly wage rates: shovel operators, 
Euclid loader $1.73; certified electric welder 
$1.55; blacksmith, electrician, carpenter, 
uncertified electric welder, machinist, Diesel 
mechanic $1.45; steam engineers $1.30 to 
$1.55; linemen $1.26 to $1.45; shovel oilers, 
caterpiller operator, trac-truck driver, tipple 
oiler, coal testing machine operator, road 
maintainer, coal sweeper $1.35; standard 
gauge Diesel locomotive operator $1.31; 
shovel groundman, small truck driver, fire- 
men, pumpmen in pit (strip), box car 
loader operator, tipple operator, switchmen 
and brakemen, tradesmen helpers (all 
classes) $1.26; common labourer’ $1.20; 
apprentices 75 cents; toolhouse caretaker 
$209.30 (per month), locomotive watchman 
$188.30 (per month), janitor $178.30 (per 
month). (The above hourly rates are 4 
cents higher than the previous rates.) 
Effective July 1, 1951, 1952, 1953 and 1954, 
the above wage rates will be increased by 
3 cents per hour. 

Night shift differential: men engaged 
permanently on night maintenance work will 
receive 5 cents per hour extra. 

Pensions: the pension fund established as 
of September 1, 1948, is to be continued. 

Sickness benefits: both parties agree to the 
establishment of a fund for sickness benefits 
as of January 1, 1951. Contributions to the 
fund are to be paid to a responsible insur- 
ance company, the employer to pay a 
maximum of 97 cents for each employee in 
each month and the employees the balance 
needed. 

Seniority: subject to qualifications to fill 
the position and to the efficiency of the 
employee, length of service shall be the 
determining factor in promotions, lay-offs 
and rehiring after lay-offs. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Metal Mining—Flin Flon, Man—Hudson 
Bay Mining and Smelting Company 
Limited and Flin Flon Base Metal 


Workers’ Federal Union No. 172, 
International Association of Machinists, 
Lodge 1848, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, Local 1405, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of 
America, Local 451, United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Local 1614, Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paper Hangers of 
America, Local 1497. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 19, 
W5!I, to April 18, 1952. 

Check-off: voluntary and irrevocable. 

fours: eight per day, six days a week, 
a 48-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of above hours; 
double time for work on seven specified 
paid holidays (previous agreement provided 
for six paid holidays). 

The company agrees to continue its 
support of the following plans: Vacations- 
with-pay Plan, Apprentice Plan, Group Life 
Insurance, Retirement Pension Plan, Non- 
occupational Accident and Sickness Benefit 
Plan and Hudson Bay Mining Employees’ 
Health Association. 


Hourly wage rates, effective October 1, 
1951: electrician $1.28 to $1.38, machinist. 
$1.33 and $1.38, plumber $1.33, carpenter 
$1.17 to $1.38, oiler $1.06 to $1.16, trades 
helper $1.06, truck driver $1.06 to $1.23, 
crane operator $1.23 and $1.28, bulldozer 
operator $1.17 and $1.23, painter $1.07 to 
$1.38, 2nd class steam engineer $1.19 and 
$1.26; filter operator, crusher operator, ball 
mill operator $1.12 and $1.19; miner, hoist- 
man $1.16 and $1.28; mucker $1.06, motor- 
man $1.16; pipeman $1.21, labourer $1. In 
addition to these rates employees will be 
paid a cost-of-living bonus of 39 cents per 
hour. 

Night shift differential: all hourly-paid 
employees will be paid a shift differential 
on the following basis: afternoon shift (any 
shift starting between 3 and 5 p.m.) 4 cents 
per hour, night shift (any shift starting 
between 6 and 8 p.m.) 6 cents per hour, 
graveyard shift (any shift starting between 
10 and 12 p.m.) 8 cents per hour. 

Seniority: a progression list will be estab- 
lished in each department, each employee to 
be placed on such list according to ability, 
skill, experience and length of service with 
the company. The progression list will be 
followed in upgrading and downgrading as 
far as departmental conditions will permit. 
In cases of curtailment of operations, lay-off 
procedure will be determined in consultation 
with the unions. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the establishment of a Labour-Manage- 
ment Production Committee and WSafety 
Committees. 


Manufacturing 


Breweries—T oronto, Ont —O’Keefe’s Brew- 
ing Company Limited, O’Keefe’s Ale 
Brewery Limited and Canadian Brew- 
eries Transport Limited and Interna- 
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tional Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America, Local 304. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1951, to March 31, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 


Union security: only union members in 
good standing shall be employed. However, 
during the busy season from April 1 to 
October 1, extra men may be employed as 
long as they do not displace union men, 
such temporary employees will be issued 
union permit cards. In case the employer 
desires to hire a competent man, who is not 
a member of the union, he may do so and 
the union shall admit such man to the union 
or issue to him a union permit card if he is 
employed only temporarily during the busy 
season. 


Hours: inside men (except watchmen and 
guards)—-8 per day, 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week; transport—the company will endeavour 
to adhere to a 5-day week of approximately 
45 hours. Overtime: inside men—time and 
one-half for work in excess of 8 hours per 
day or 40 hours per week and for work on 
Sundays; double time for work on eight 
specified paid holidays; transport—double 
time for work on eight specified paid 
holidays. 

Vacations with pay: one week after six 
months’ continuous service, two weeks after 
12 months’ continuous service. 


Wage rates: inside men (hourly)—fer- 
menting room and cold storage, brew house, 
wash house $1.30 to $1.40; coopers $1.41 to 
$1.51: bottlers operating machines $1.30 to 
$1.40, other bottlers $1.25 to $1.35; main- 
tenance men $1.25 to $1.35; shipping and 
receiving departments $1.25 to $1.40; watch- 
men and guards $51.44 to $55.44 (per week) ; 
transport (weekly)—highway tractor drivers 
$55.45 to $59.45, drivers $53.45 to $57.45, 
drivers’ helpers $50.95 to $54.95; mechanics, 
bodymen $57.70 to $61.70, painters $56.50 to 
$60.50, garage helpers $50 to $54. Effective 
April 1, 1952, the above rates will be in- 
creased by 3 cents per hour. 


Cost-of-living bonus and escalator clause: 
the present cost-of-living bonus of 5 cents 
per hour shall continue to be paid as a bonus 
not reducible by fluctuations in the cost-of- 
living index, until April 1, 1952, whereupon 
it will be incorporated into the present basic 
wage. Employees will be granted a further 
cost-of-living bonus of one cent per hour for 
each 1-3 points change in the cost-of-living 
index from 184-1 (index figure for June 1, 
1951). Adjustments in the bonus will be 
made monthly, upwards or downwards, 
following publication of the cost-of-living 
index for the previous month. No cost-of- 
living bonus will be included in the calcula- 
tion of overtime. 


Off-shift differential: a premium of 5 cents 
per hour will be paid for work on the second 
and third shifts. 

Rubber aprons and boots will be supplied 
to all men when and where necessary. 


Seniority: in the event of a layoff all 
probationary employees will be laid off first; 
thereafter layoff will take place according 
to departmental seniority providing the 
employee exercising seniority rights in his 
department is capable and willing to do 
the work of the employee to be laid off. 
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Seniority will not be invoked in the event 
of a temporary lay-off or suspension of 
operations. 

Grievance adjustment: all grievances con- 
cerning violation of the agreement shall be 
adjusted by an arbitration committee con- 
sisting of 2 representatives to be chosen by 
the employer and 2 by the union. If these 
four cannot agree they shall select a fifth 
disinterested party. The decision of the 
majority of the committee shall be final and 
binding on both parties to the agreement. 


Business Machines—Toronto, Ont—The 
National Cash Register Company of 
Canada Limited and the Canadian 
Business Machine Workers’ Union 
(National Council of Canadian Labour). 


Agreement to be in effect from July 9, 
1951, to July 11, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 


Union security and check-off: maintenance 
of membership and voluntary but irrevocable 
check-off of union dues (both are new 
provisions). 

Hours: eight per day, Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of above hours 
and for work on Saturdays and Sundays; 
double time for work on eight specified paid 
holidays. 


Vacations with pay: after one year’s ser- 
vice one week, after 3 years’ service 2 weeks, 
after 11 years’ service 2 weeks and one day 
with an additional day for each year of 
service thereafter until a maximum of 3 
weeks is reached after 15 years’ service. If 
an employee is absent without permission 
for more than one day in any one month he 
will lose one-half day’s vacation allowance. 
In the event of the death of a member of 
an employee’s family, the employee will be 
allowed reasonable time off and will be given 
up to 3 days’ pay. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classifi- 
cations: assembly departments—inspector- 
instructor $1.63; assembler, final repairman, 
inspector $1.25 to $1.58; assembler-learner, 
inspector-learner $1.05 to $1.20; clerk, class 
A $1.10 to $1.45, class B 80 cents to $1.05; 
commercial test 80 cents to $1; finishing 
department—carpenter (lead hand) $1.63: 
carpenter, electro maker, printer $1.25 to 
$1.58: indicator and key job, stock handler 
$1.25 to $1.45; grainer, spray painter, metal 
and wood finisher, metal cabinet grinder, 
metal cleaner, assembler, indicator press 
operator, box maker (wood), paper slitting 
machine operator, paper packer $1.25 to 
$1.35; learners (various trades) $1.05 to 
$1.20; labourer $1.05 to $1.25; machining 
department—automatic screw machine line- 
man $1.63; machinist, job setter, automatic 
screw machine set up, spot and projection 
welder, heat treating, plating, grinder $1.25 
to $1.58; machine operator $1.25 to $1.35, 
tool crib attendant $1.25 to $1.45; learners 
$1.05 to $1.20. 

Night shift differential: employees will be 
paid 10 cents per hour extra for all work 
on a night shift. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the safety and 
health of employees. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Electric Power—Province of Saskatchewan. 
—Saskatchewan Power Corporation and 
Electric Utilities Employees’ Union, 
Locals 1, 2, 3, 4,6;6 and 7 (CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1951, to May 31, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. 


Union security and check-off: union shop 
for new employees with maintenance of 
membership for all. The company agrees 
to deduct the amount of monthly union dues 
from the pay of all employees covered by 
the agreement (with the exception of those 
employed for less than 8 days) and any 
union assessments from the pay of all union 
members and to remit such deductions to the 
union. 


Statutory holidays: 9 specified holidays as 
well as any other nationally or provincially 
proclaimed holidays and civic holidays will 
be observed without deduction of pay. For 
work on any holiday employees will be paid 
double time and one-half. Employees will 
not be required or allowed to take time off 
in lieu of pay for a holiday. 


Vacations with pay: one-quarter week for 
every month of service from date of employ- 
ment to the following June 30; thereafter 
three weeks for each full year of service. 


Pension plan: upon completion of 6 months’ 
cumulative service employees will become 
eligible for coverage under the Power Cor- 
poration Superannuation Act. 


Sick leave with pay: all employees will be 
granted sick leave credits at the rate of 
one-quarter week for each calendar month, 
or major fraction thereof, spent in the ser- 
vice of the company. Such credits shall be 
cumulative over the period of the employee’s 
service, but no employee shall be entitled to 
sick leave with pay until he has completed 
three months of service. Employees who 
entered the service prior to November Il, 
1949, shall upon superannuation or upon 
termination of employment receive a gra- 
tuity, not exceeding 4 months’ salary, in lieu 
of one-third of the unexpended sick leave 
accumulated from date of employment to 
October 31, 1949. Employees entering the 
service after that date will not be eligible 
10F a) Crasiity 2n liew of unexpended_ sick 
leave. Employees injured in the perform- 
ance of their duties will be paid an amount 
equal to one-third of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board’s payments, less the normal 
income tax deductions, for a period not in 
excess of one year. 


Seniority: company-wide seniority shall 
apply in cases of layoffs, rehiring after lay- 
offs and in the filling of new positions or 
vacancies. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the appointment of a Union Safety 
Committee. 


Clerical, Engineering and Draughting Staffs 

Hours: 74 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 374-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for the first four hours of overtime and 
for work on Saturdays; double time after 
four hours of overtime and for work on 
Sundays. 


Rest periods: all employees shall be 
entitled to two 15-minute rest periods each 
day. 


Monthly wage rates: clerical staff—group 1 
(office Services assistant, wage calculations 


supervisor, cost accounting clerk, chief 
clerk, etc.) . $230 to $264; group 2 
(senior invoice clerk) $225 to $259; 


group 3 (senior bookkeeper, senior cashier, 


publicity clerk, clerical. supervisor, etc.) 
$203 to $233; group 4 (senior clerk 
stenographer, cashier, personnel records 


clerk, ete.) $188 to $215; group 5 (book- 
keeper, stock records clerk, senior book- 
keeping machine operator, etc. 4 $182 to $208; 
group 6 (clerk stenographer, etc.) $175 to 
$195; group 7 (clerk typist, varityper oper- 
ator, etc.) $170 to $190; group 8 (book- 
keeping machine operator, etc.) $165 to $185; 
group 9 (accounts clerk, materials posting 
clerk, etc.) $155 to $180; group 10 (key 
punch operator, mail clerk) $150 to $175; 
group 11 (junior clerk stenographer) $145 
to $170; group 12 (junior clerk, etc.) $132 
to $157; messenger $160. Engineers, grade 
1 $230 to $250, grade 2 $270, grade 3 $290 
grade 4 $310, grade 5 $330; undergraduate 
engineers $190 to $215; senior draughtsmen 
$201 to $231, draughtsman $182 to $208; 
tracing clerk $147 to $162, rurals estimator 
$194 to $215, illustrator $225 and $235. 


Steam Plant, Plant Construction and 
Diesel Plant Staffs 


Hours: 44 hours shall constitute a basic 
work week: for shift workers the actual 
hours of work and assigned days of rest will 
be as agreed upon locally; shift schedules 
shall be on a basis of a 4-week period. For 
other employees, eight per day Monday 
through Friday, four on Saturday. Over- 
time: time and one-half for the first four 
hours in excess of the normal working hours 
in any one day and double time thereafter. 
Shift workers will be paid double time for 
work on their regular day of rest, except 
where two days of rest fall in the same 
work week, when they will be paid time and 
one-half for work on the first of such days. 
Other employees will be paid time and one- 
half for work on Saturday afternoons and 
double time for work on Sundays. 


Monthly wage rates: steam plant—senior 
operating engineer $300, operating engineer 
$280 and $290, maintenance foremen $280 
and $290; “boiler operator $245 and $255, 
assistant $210 to $230; ashman $210 and 


$220; control room operator $225 to $255. 
shop foreman $275, head electrician $270 
and $280; electrician, machinist $245 and 


$255; welder $245 to $265: mechanic, in- 
sulator, bricklayer $235 and $245, mainten- 
ance man $195 to $225. coal foreman $220 
and $230, coal handler $195 and $205, oiler 
$210. cleaner $190; plant construction—$195 
to $300; Diesel plant—plant foreman (Swift 
Current) $275, maintenance mechanic $260, 
operator, combination man $215 to $245: 
junior operator $195 to $225: all plants— 
labourer 98 cents (per hour). 


District and Line Staff 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday or 9 per day Monday through 
Thursday, 8 on Friday, a 44-hour week in 
either case. However, hours may be varied 
to meet the normal requirements of the 
position. Overtime: time and one-half for 
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work on Saturdays beyond the regular hours 
and for the first 4 hours in excess of the 
normal working hours in any one other day; 
double time thereafter and for work on 
Sundays. 

Monthly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: district line staff—district operator 
$235 to $275, assistant $235 to $260; district 
lineman $235 to $260, combination man $215 
to $245, serviceman $205 to $225, meter 
reader $205, groundman $195, labourer 80 
cents (per hour); construction department— 
foreman $245 and $260, lineman $190 to 
$220, groundman, truck driver, timekeeper 
$180; digging machine operator $220, helper 
$180, special derrick operator $220; staker 
$225 and $240, helper $180; cook $225, 2nd 
cook $200, labourer $163. 


Repair Department and General Stores 

Hours: 44 per week of 5 days Monday 
through Friday, the actual hours to be 
arranged by mutual agreement. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work on Saturdays 
and for the first 4 hours worked in excess 
of the normal working hours in any one day, 
double time thereafter and for work on 
Sundays. 


Monthly wage rates: repair department— 
repairshop foreman $265; senior meter 
repairman $245; meter repairman, trans- 
former repairman $200 to $230; meter 
repairshop helper $185; general stores— 
shipper, receiver $203 to $223; stores clerk 
$195 to $215; maintenance man, vehicle 
operator, salvage and repair man $190 and 
$200, storeman $185 and $195, labourer 98 
eents (per hour). 


Janitors 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of 4 hours on Saturdays 
and for the first 4 hours in excess of the 
normal working hours on any one day 
Monday through Friday; double time 
thereafter and for work on Sundays. 


Monthly wage rates: head oftice—head 
janitor $210, janitor $190. 


Longshoremen—Charlotte town, PEI 
Buntain, Bell and Company and the 
Labourers’ Protective Union No. 9568. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
22, 1951, to September 21, 1952, and _there- 
after from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. 


Union security: all bosses in charge of 
gangs loading or discharging must be union 
men. The bosses will be held responsible 
that only members of the union or card men 
are employed. The gang or gangs to be 
employed by the company shall be selected 
and placed by a committee of three members 
of the union executive. 


Hours and wage rates: meal hours—12 
noonsto) Lp. o.to.6.p.m., 9,10" 10° p.m; 
and 1 to 2 a.m.; basic hourly rates—from 
8 a.m. to 12 noon and from 1 to 5 p.m. $1.05; 
from 12 noon to 1 p.m., from 5 to 6 p.m. and 
from 10 p.m. to 1 a.m. $2.10; from 6 to 9 
p.m. $1.15; from 9 to 10 p.m. and from 2 
to 8 am. $2.30; from 1 to 2 am. $4.60. 
Gangs required to work through a meal hour 
will be paid meal hour rates until relieved. 
In the case of potato boats, where night 
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_ year’s continuous service. 


gangs are required after 5 p.m., the union 
must be notified before 2 p.m. when new 
night gangs are required to work all night 
from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. and from 2 to 5 a.m. 
the rate shall be $1.15 per hour. Steamers 
arriving after 4 p.m. will not be discharged 
or loaded until 8 o’clock the following morn- 
ing unless the union is notified by 1 p.m. 
For discharging molasses from ships either 
by day or by night the rate shall be $1.25 
per hour and 17 men shall constitute a gang. 
Any gang or gangs ordered to another pier 
shall receive one hour’s pay at the basic rate 
for time allowed to move the ship. The rate 
for bunkering is $1.25 per hour. Double the 
basic rate will be paid for work on Sundays 
and on all statutory holidays. 

Twenty-one men shall constitute a gang 
for ships of 1,200 tons and over and 15 men 
and one checker for ships under 500 tons. 


Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes. 


Service 


Policemen—Regina, Sask—The Corpora- 
tion of the City of Regina and the 
Regina City Policemen’s Association, 
Local 166 (TLC). 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1951, to March'1, 1952. 


Union security and check-off: union shop 
for new employees with maintenance of 
membership for all. .The employer agrees to 
deduct union dues, fees or assessments from 
the pay of all employees who so request and 
remit same to the union. 


Hours: eight consecutive hours per day 
with one hour off for lunch. Overtime: time 
and one-half for all special duties and for 
the first 5 hours of overtime; double time 
thereafter and for work on two specified 
“snecial holidays” (provided it is impossible 
to take off a day close to the day so worked). 
Employees required to work on eight specified 
“public holidays” shall be paid in accordance 
with the Orders of the Minimum Wage 
Board. If an employee is obliged to work 
on his regular day off, he will be granted 
another day off in lieu thereof. 


Vacations with pay: three weeks after one 
After five years’ 
continuous service, vacations may be accumu- 
lated up to six weeks with the permission of 
the chief. 


Monthly wage rates: detective 1st class, 
sergeants $270; detective 2nd class, patrol 
sergeants $260; constable from $203 during 
first year to $248 after fourth year; matron 
$103 (these rates are $23 higher than the 
previous rates). In addition all employees 
will receive automatically additional service 
pay of $2 per month after each completed 
5 years of service. The following additional 
allowances shall be granted: a_ clothing 
allowance of $180 per annum to detectives; 
a clothing allowance of $15 per month, up to 
a maximum of $180 per year, to any uni- 
formed employee required to work in plain 
clothes longer than 30 days per calendar 
year; a boot and mitt allowance of $30 per 
annum to every employee; one complete 
uniform per year with one extra pair of 
trousers, 3. shirts and 1 tie, overcoat, rain- 
coats and capes as may be required to every 


uniformed employee; free transportation on 
the Regina street railway to all employees. 


Paid sick leave: on the recommendation of 
the chief medical officer with the approval 
of the chief, employees will be granted sick 
leave with pay and, in case of injury in 
the course of their employment where com- 
pensation is payable under the provisions 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the 
difference between the compensation allowed 
and the regular pay of the employees until 
their return to duty. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Civic Employees—Saskatoon, Sask—The 
City of Saskatoon and Saskatoon Civic 
Employees’ Union, Local 59 (TLC). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1951, to March 31, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 


Union security: union shop for new 
employees with maintenance of membership 
tor all. 

Hours: for city hall employees—62 per day 
Monday through Friday, 3 on Saturday 
(except during that period of year when 
special hours are mutually arranged), a 36?- 
hour week; for hourly-rated employees—8 
per day, 44 per week. Overtime: city hall 
employees—time and one-half for work after 
completing their regular daily hours; hourly 
rated employees—time and one-half for work 
in excess of 8 hours in any one day or 44 
hours in any one week; if an employee is 
required to continue working after com- 
pleting his regular daily hours he will be 
paid time and one-half for the first 3 hours 
and double time thereafter. For work on 8 
specified paid holidays and on any other day 
proclaimed a holiday employees will be paid 
double time, provided they work at least 
32 hours in the week in which the holiday 
occurs; if they work less than 32 hours they 
will receive holiday pay on a pro rata basis. 


Vacations with pay: for monthly rated 
employees—after one year’s service three 
weeks; for hourly-rated employees—after 
one year’s continuous service two weeks and 
after three years’ continuous service three 
weeks. 


Paid sick leave: employees will be allowed. 


sick leave with pay at the rate of one day 
per month of service. In the case of 
monthly-rated employees such sick leave is 
cumulative up to seven months and in the 
case of hourly-rated employees up to 156 
days. During his first year an hourly-rated 
employee will not be entitled to pay for 
time absent through illness, but he will be 
eredited with the number of days to which 
he is entitled. No sick pay will be granted 
to hourly-rated employees for the first day 
on each occasion of absence on sick leave. 
Employees receiving money under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act will be paid the 
difference between moneys received from 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board and 
their regular wages. This payment will 
be charged proportionately against the 
employee’s accumulated sick leave credit to 
the nearest one-quarter day. 


Wage rates for certain classifications: 
monthly-rated employees—grade 1 (clerk- 
stenographer) $1,488 to $1,788; grade 2 
(clerk-stenographer, machine operator) $1,488 
to $1,968; grade 3 _ (clerk-stenographer, 
clerk, machine operator, weights inspector 
and dog catcher) $1,608 to $2,148; grade 4 
(clerk, assistant building inspector) $1,908 
to $2,508; grade 5 (clerk secretary-stenog- 
rapher, meter reader, storeman) $2,088 to 
$2,688; grade 6 (clerk, audit clerk, assistant 
licence inspector, chief meter reader, sani- 
tary inspector, building inspector) $2,328 to 
$2,928; grade 7 (clerk) $2,508 to $3,108; 
grade 8 (chief clerk, audit clerk, plumbing 
inspector) $2,688 to $3,288; grade 9 (chief 
sanitary inspector, accountant) $2,808 to 
$3,408. Hourly-rated employees—class 1 
(operators of trenching machine, dragline, 
diesel patrol, bulldozer, tandem asphalt 
roller, road roller, Elgin sweeper, Athey 
loader, steam boiler, asphalt spreader, ash 
loader tractor) $1.05; class 2 (operator of 
trucks, tractors, load packers, concrete 
mixers, air compressor, Ferguson roller, 
backfiller) $1; class 3 (form setters, pipe 
layers, button-men, timbermen, sewage plant 
helpers, greaser, tapping machine operator, 
skilled labour (house sewer and water ser- 
vice), load packer helper) 97 cents; class 4 
(common labour) 90 cents. 


Escalator clause: effective July 1, 1951, all 
employees will be granted an adjustable cost- 
of-living allowance of $4 per month or 2 
cents per hour to compensate for ~ the 
advance in the cost-of-living index from 
March 1, 1951, to June 1, 1951. On October 
1, 1951, and on each quarterly date there- 
after, the cost-of-living allowance will be 
adjusted on the basis of $1.15 per month or 
3 cents per hour for each point change in 
the index above 184-1 (index figure for 
June 1, 1951). No reduction in the basic 
wage rates will be made because of a 
decline in the cost-of-living index. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 





Fire-Fighters—Saskatoon, Sask—The City 
of Saskatoon and the International 
Association of Fire-Fighters, Local 80. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1951, to March 31, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in effect 
(L.G., June, 1951, p. 825) with the following 
changes and additions: — 


Wage rates are increased by $20.46 per 
month. 


Escalator clause: a clause has been added 
providing that, in addition to the basic wage 
rates, an adjustable cost-of-living allowance 
shall be applied as follows: for every one 
point rise in the cost-of-living index above 
188°9 (index figure for August 1, 1951) 
employees will be paid a cost-of-living allow- 
ance of $1.15 per month. Adjustments are 
to be made on a quarterly basis, commencing 
January 1, 1952, using the latest index avail- 
able. A movement in the cost-of-living index 
below 188-9 will not reduce the basic wage 
rates during the term of this agreement. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one first agreement and the amend- 
ment of thirteen others. In addition to 
those summarized below, they include: the 
amendment of the agreements for clock- 
makers in some counties of the province 
and for the building trades at Montreal 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
issue of November 10, and the amendment 
of the agreement for the shoe industry in 
the province gazetted November 17. 

Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for the building trades at 
Montreal, for the uncorrugated paper box 
industry, for retail stores, and for garage 
and service station employees at Quebec, 
and for plumbers at Hull were gazetted 
October 27; a request for the amendment 
of the agreement for truck drivers at 
Montreal was gazetted November 3. 
Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for hardware and paint stores 
at Quebec, for the building trades at 
Chicoutimi and at Hull. and for barbers 
and hairdressers at St. Hyacinthe were 
gazetted November 10. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for the 
sheet metal fabricating industry at Mont- 
real, for bakers and bakery salesmen and 
for barbers and hairdressers at Quebec, for 
the dress manufacturing industry in the 
province, and for the building trades at 
Hull were all gazetted November 17. 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lasour Gazerte, 
January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour GazettE monthly since 
June, 1934. 
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Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and others approv- 
ing the levy of assessment on the parties to 
certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Food Products Manufacturing and 


Wholesale Food Trade, Quebec. 


An Order in Council, dated October 25, 
and gazetted November 3, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 


(L.G., July, 1946, p. 930, Aug., p. 1094, 
Dec, p. 17743 Dées? 19475 *p.113045> Oct, 
1948, p. 1128:. dune; 1950 pare (2 ee. 


p. 2066; Sept., 1951, p. 1250, and previous 
issues). 


Overtime may be worked by occasional 
employees only when regular employees have 
declined or are unable to perform such work, 
or in the case of shortage of regular 
employees. The overtime rate of 65 cents 
per hour for junior employees is deleted. 
In the case of truck drivers, truck drivers’ 
helpers, carters, etc. one-half hour may be 
worked in addition to the regular working 
day and shall not be considered overtime if 
the total extension in one week does not 
exceed one hour. 


Minimum weekly wage rates for certain 
classifications are revised as follows: egg 
erader (male or female handling goods 
weighing 35 pounds or more) in zone I— 
from $28 per week in first year to $36 
during and after fifth year, from $25 to 
$32.40 in zone II, from $23.80 to $30.60 in 
zone IIIT; egg grader (female handling goods 
weighing not more than 35 pounds) in 
zone I—from $20 per week in first year to 
$28 during and after fifth year, from $18 
to $25.20 in zone II, from $17 to $23.80 in 
zone III; in all 3 zones—warehouse female 
personnel outside the office staff (excepting 
packing houses and food products factories) 
$19 per week during first year, thereafter 
$21; warehouse female personnel (except 
office staff) in packing houses from $19 per 
week in first year to $23 during and after 
third year. 


Minimum weekly wage rates in zone I 
for commercial salesmen, etc. governed by 
Part 2 of this agreement are increased by 
$2 per week as follows: from $24 per week 
during first 6 months of selling experience 
to $39 during and after fourth year. 


Cost-of-living bonus for commercial sales- 
men, ete. (L.G., Dec., 1950, p. 2066) shall 
be added only to the basic wages of the 
employees in the case of an upward varia- 
tion in the Federal cost-of-living index above 
the 166-point mark; the basic weekly rate 
will not be affected if the index goes 
below 166. , 

This amendment also governs the ratio 
of employees in certain classes to the total 
number of employees engaged. 


Ladies’ Handbag Manufacturing, Prov- 


ince of Quebec. 


An Order in Council, dated October 25, 
and gazetted November 3, makes obligatory 
the terms of a first agreement between 
“The Handbag Manufacturers’ Council”, 
“The Handbag Manufacturers’ Guild Inc.” 
and The Pocketbook Workers’ Union to be 
in effect from November 3, 1951, until 
September 1, 1952. 

This agreement applies to the manufac- 
ture of ladies’, misses’, and _ children’s 
handbags, purses and pocketbooks made out 
of any material and of any description 
except the manufacture of “corde” (bonanz 


embroidery). 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
entire province divided into zones as 
follows: zone I—The Island of Montreal 


and within a radius of 35 miles from its 
limits; zone II—cities and towns with a 
population of 20,000 or more not included 
in zone I; zone III—the remainder of the 
province. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
40 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of 8 per day, and for work on 
Saturdays. 

Specified holidays: employees engaged in 
this industry for one year and who have 
completed 3 months’ service in the same 
shop are entitled to 2 paid holidays, Good 
Friday and Labour Day. Such pay may 
be reduced on a percentage basis because 
of absence during the work week in which 
the holiday occurs except in the case of 
illness or lay-off. Employees may abstain 
from work on any religious holiday. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: zone J— 
framer (first class), cutter (first class) $1 
per hour; paper and lining cutter, framer 


(second class), operators (second class), 
lining operator (first class) 70 cents; 
operator (first class) 90 cents; framer 


(third class), lining operator (second class), 
folder 50 cents; cementer and _  paster, 
stapler, general hand 40 cents; apprentice 
35 cents. Minimum wage rates in zones IT 
and III are 74 and 10 per cent respec- 
tively less than those rates for zone I. 
Piece-work is not prohibited but any such 
work done, in any zone, will be paid for at 
not less than the above minimum rates, 
plus 10 per cent. 

Vacation with pay: one week after one 
year’s service; 2 weeks after 5 years of 
service. Employees with less than one year 
of service preceding June 15 of any year 
are entitled to remuneration equal to 2 
per cent of their gross earnings. In case 
of termination of employment all employees 
with 2 months of service are entitled to 2 
per cent of wages earned during the period 
entitling them to a vacation. 

Other provisions of this agreement include 
regulations governing division of work 
during slack periods, work by ‘employers, 
and responsibility for outside contracts. 


Ladies’ Cloak and Suit Industry, Provy- 
ince of Quebec. 


An Order in Council, dated October 31, 
and gazetted November 10, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Jan., 1947. p. 48; June, 1948, p. 619; 
Aug., 1949. p. 987; Jan., 1950, p. 77; April, 
1951, p. 543, and previous issues). 


Minimum wage rates for employees work- 
ing on an hourly or weekly basis only: fully 
skilled cutters $1.35; semi-skilled cutters 
$1.024; trimmer $1.04; fur tailor $1.12; 
assistant fur tailor, machine baster, special 
machine operator 83% cents; button sewer, 
general hand, examiner 59 cents per hour. 

Minimum wage rates for  piece-work 
(piece rates to be fixed to yield at least 
the following rates for workers in the 
following classes): skilled operator (male) 
$1.35, (female) $1.103; section operator 
(male and female), top presser, machine 
presser—$1.35; under presser $1.28; piece 
presser, semi-skilled operator (male) $1.022; 
semi-skilled operator (female) 96 cents; 
skirt maker, lining maker, finisher, hand 
baster 834 cents per hour. 

Minimum weekly wage rates for appren- 
tices: apprentice operators, pressers and fur 
tailors from $16.20 per week during first 
6 months to $40.48 at the end of 36 months; 
apprentice skirt makers,. lining makers, 
finishers, machine basters, hand basters and 
special machine operators from $16.20 in 
first 6 months to $33.44 after 24 months; 
apprentice cutters and trimmers from $16.20 
in first 6 months to $53.92 after 48 months: 
apprentice button sewers, general hands and 
examiners from $16.20 in first 6 months to 
$23.76 after 18 months. 

Notwithstanding the minimum rates set 
forth in the present agreement all weekly 
or hourly workers will receive an increase 
of 42 per cent over their rates prevailing 
August 4, 1951, and all piece-work rates will 
be increased by 33 per cent. 

Apprenticeship regulations are also in- 
cluded in this amendment. 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze Workers, 
Montreal, Three Rivers and Sher- 
brooke Districts. 


An Order in Council, dated October 17, 
and gazetted October 27, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 


(ir Gaut Hebe 19515 p..230,) 4) une) epi e527. 
Aue p. 1107, Oct. ps 1377). 
Minimum hourly wage rates in zone I 


(Montreal District): in accordance with a 
cost-of-living wage adjustment previously 
provided for (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 233) 
minimum hourly rates are increased by 
from 5 to 7 cents per hour and are now as 
follows: mechanics, erectors $1.88 per hour: 
fitters, blacksmiths $1.24; helpers (shop or 
field) $1.11. The above rates will be 
reduced on a percentage basis each time the 
cost-of-living index for the city of Montreal 
recedes 5 points. 


Sheet Metal Manufacturing, Montreal. 


An Order in Council, dated October 25, 
and gazetted October 27, amends the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., July, 1951, p. 976). Another amend- 
ment to this agreement was gazetted August 
11, 1951, page 2185. 


Minimum hourly wage rates are in most 
cases increased by 9 to 13 cents per hour 
and rates for certain classifications are now 
as follows: sheet metal mechanic $1.52; 
welders class “A”, toolmakers $1.59; buffer 
and polisher class “A” $1.40; machinist, 
assembler and_ specialist $1.33; machinist 
mechanic $1.54; painters $1.44, spray painter 
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$1.26; blacksmith $1.46; production welders 
from $1.07 in the first 6 months to $1.25 
in fourth 6 months (then they are eligible 
for class “C” at $1.33 per hour, if they 
qualify); machine operator $1.25; produc- 
tion workers, truck drivers, stock and store- 
keeper, warehousemen $1.09 per _ hour. 
Minimum rates for assistant foremen are 
increased from $1.52 per hour to $1.66, and 
the starting rates for boys from 16 to 18 
years of age are increased from 64 to 70 
cents per hour. <As previously in effect 
apprentice sheet metal mechanics will be 
paid 50 per cent of journeyman’s rate in 
first year to 85 per cent in fourth year. 
Night shift differential is unchanged at 5 
cents per hour extra. 


Construction 


Building Trades, Montreal. 


An Order in Council, dated October 25, 
and gazetted November 3, amends_ the 
previous Orders in Council governing Part 
“C” of this agreement as it applies to the 
marble, tile and terrazzo trades in this 
industry (L.G., Aug., 1951, p. 1108, Nov., 
p. 1539). Another amendment to this agree- 
ment was published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, October 13, 1951, on p. 2762. 


Hours: 8 per day, 40 per week. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work 
performed in addition to the regular day’s 
work; double time for work between 10 p.m. 
and 8 am. and on Sundays and nine speci- 
fied holidays; triple time for work on 2 
additional paid holidays Dominion Day and 
Labour Day. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: marble 
setter; tile setter, terrazzo layer $1.75; hand 
marble polisher $1.42; terrazzo polishing 
machine operator (dry) $1.56, (wet) $1.36; 
apprentice marble, tile and terrazzo, setters 
from $1 per hour in first year to $1.55 in 
fourth year; apprentice terrazzo polishing 
machine operator (dry) from $1.26 per hour 
in first 3 months to $1.56 after 6 months, 
(wet) from $1.21 during the first 3 months 
to $1.36 after 3.months. From October 15, 
1951, all apprentices with the exception of 
first year apprentices will be paid a bonus 
of 5 cents per hour. 

Other provisions of this amendment in- 
clude regulations governing pay for opera- 
tions carried out at times other than during 
regular working hours, pay for travelling 
time to and from jobs outside the city 
limits, and transportation and board for 
work performed outside the city. 

Apprenticeship regulations are also in- 
cluded in this amendment. 


Building Trades, Hull. 


An Order in Council, dated October 31, 
and gazetted November 10, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(E.G, Jan, 71950).p-578, Aprili ps S]7, Nov;, 
p. 1905; , Jan, 1951, -p..64,. March, p. 358, 
June, p. 828). 


Territorial jurisdiction is amended by the 
deletion of the county of Labelle. 

Another Order in Council, dated October 
31, and gazetted November 10, extends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Jan., 1950, p. 78, April, p. 517, Nov., 
p. 1905; Jan., 1951, p. 64, March, p. 358, 
June, p. 828) to November 12, 1952. 
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Building Trades, St. Jerome. 


An Order in Council, dated October 31, 
and gazetted November 10, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Aug., .1948, p. 873; Dec., 1940,° p: 
1559; May, 1950, p. 694, Oct., p. 1680, Nov., 
p. 1905; Jan., 1951, p. 64, Nov., p. 1539). 

Territorial jurisdiction is now extended to 
include the county of Labelle. 

All operations governed by _ Ordinance 
No. 39 of the Minimum Wage Commission, 
specially and including the construction of 
roads, camps and other improvements 
required in forest operations, such as dikes, 
dams, booms, piers, flumes or chutes, etc., 
are not governed by the terms of this 
agreement. 


Building Trades, Chicoutimi and Neigh- 
bouring Counties. 


An Order in Council, dated November 7, 
and gazetted November 17, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Jan, 1948; pably April pilss4aue, 
p. 872; Aug., 1949, p. 987; Aug., 1950, p. 
1904; March, 1951, p. 358, 
May, p> 691; Sept:, pa 1251,.Dec,.p.s16/2, 
and previous issues). 

Overtime: zone I-A—time and_ one-half 
for work performed in excess of 10 hours 
in a same calendar day. However, plumbers 
and steamfitters will receive time and one- 
half for work after noon on Saturdays. 

Minimum hourly wage rates in zone I-A 
are excluded from the terms of the cost-of- 
living wage adjustment clause previously 
provided for (L.G., Sept., 1951, p.. 1251). 
However, this amendment provides for an 
increase of 10 cents per hour to all skilled 
workers, and an increase of 5 cents per hour 
to helpers and labourers in zone I-A. 


Trade 


Trade and Office Employees, Arvida, 
Jonquiére, Kénogami and St. Joseph 
d’Alma. 


An Order in Council, dated October 31, 
and gazetted November 10, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(.G., April; 1945, p.) 518) MAue eps. 11997 
July, 1946, p. 931, Nov., p. 1586; Sept., 
1947, p. 1309; Nov., 1948, p. 1248; June, 
1950, p. 876). The present agreement 
applies to any person, association or cor- 
poration operating a financial, industrial or 
commercial establishment or an _ agency 
excluding insurance companies, banking con- 
cerns, and establishments under’ other 
collective agreement, railway employees and 
employees of the pulp and paper industry. 

Hours in commercial establishments (whole- 
sale and retail): 47 per week for female 
employees; 50 per week for male employees 
(a reduction of 3 and 6 hours per week 
respectively). However, in groceries, butcher 
shops, grocer-butcher establishments, licensed 
groceries and _ restaurant-groceries weekly 
hours are as follows: 50 per week for 
females and 53 for male employees. This 
last provision is a new one. Weekly hours 
for employees in hotels, gasoline stations, - 
etc. are unchanged at 60 per week. 


Overtime: employees working in commer- 
cial establishments will now be paid time 
and one-half for work on any of 14 paid 
holidays (an increase of one). 

Minimum wage rates in retail commercial 
establishments for certain classifications are 
now as follows: department manager (male) 


$47 per week, (female) $30; accountant 
(male) $45, (female) $30; floor walker 
(male) $30, (female) $27.50; stenographer 


and typist (male) from $19 in first year to 
$27 in fourth year, (female) from $18 in 
first year to $25 in fourth year; clerks 
(male) from $16 in first 6 months to $33 
in fifth year, (female) from $15 in first 
6 months to $24 in fifth year, clerks with 
over 5 years of experience—(male) 4 class 
TAg@oOoO es Classe. Db” S37; 8 class “C” $40, 
(female) 4 class “A” $25, 4 class “B” $27, 
3 class “C” $30; cashiers (male and female), 
and seamstresses same rates as_ clerks; 
delivery man from $25 in first year to $40 
in fourth year; commission salesmen or 
agents from $25 in first year to $40 in 
fourth year. (The above rates are from $1 
to $10 per week higher for male employees 
and $1 to $6 higher for female employees 
than those previously in effect.) 


Minimum wage rates in groceries and 
butcher shops (retail trade) for certain 
occupations are now as follows: depart- 
mental manager (male) $45, (female) $32; 
accountant bookkeeper and collector (male) 
$40, (female) $30; stenographer and typist 
(male) from $19 in first year to $27 in 
fourth year, (female) from $18 to $25; 
supervisor (male) $45, (female) $30; 
clerks (male) from $16 in first 6 months 
to $39 in eighth year, (female) from $15 
in first 6 months to $24 in sixth year; 
cashiers same rates as clerks: butcher $45, 
butcher clerks from $16 in first 6 months 
to $39 in eighth year; delivery men from 
$19 in first year to $35 in fourth year. 


(The above rates are from $2 to $7 per: 


week higher for male employees and from 
$2 to $5 higher for female employees.) 
Minimum wage rates in commercial estab- 
lishments other than retail for certain 
classifications: accountant bookkeeper 
(male) $40 per week, (female) $30; clerks 


(male) from $20 per week in first year to 
$30 in fourth year and thereafter, (female) 
from $18 to $30; delivery man $35; travelling 
salesman, commission agent and _ collector 
(male) $40, (female) $25. (The above rates 
are in most cases from $3 to $5 per week 
higher than those previously in effect.) 


Minimum wage rates in financial, in- 
dustrial establishments: manager,  chief- 
accountant, treasurer, head-clerk $57 per 
week; assistant manager, assistant chief- 
accountant, assistant treasurer, assistant 
head-clerk $50; accountant, cashier $45; 
bookkeeper, collector, meter reader $40; 


clerk, typist $35; stenographer (male) $30, 
(female) $25; junior clerk, typist (male) 
from $18 in first year to $32 in fifth year, 
(female) from $18 in first year to $24 in 
third year. (The above rates are from $2 
to $5 per week higher.) 

Male employees who do not actually earn 
$50 per week and female employees earning 
under $40 per week will receive a minimum 
increase of $1.50 per week. In computing 
this wage adjustment, increases which have 
been given since December 1, 1950, over the 
former scale of minimum rates will be taken 
into account, excepting the graduated in- 
creases provided for by this agreement. 
However, such increases shall not exceed $5 
per week. 


Cost-of-living wage adjustment clause 
provides for a. $l per week increase or 
decrease for each 3-point rise or fall in the 
cost-of-living index for Canada (base 182 
points) published by the Federal Bureau of 
Statistics. However, there will be no reduc- 
tion in wage rates if the cost-of-living index 
should go below 182. 

Employees engaged after the effective date 
of this amendment will benefit by the 
weekly cost-of-living bonus only when the 
Federal cost-of-living index has increased 3 
points, reckoning “from date of their 
employment. 

Employees governed by the present agree- 
ment whose working and apprenticeship con- 
ditions are not specifically determined in this 
agreement shall be governed by those provi- 
sions stipulated in Ordinance No. 4 of the 
Minimum Wage Commission. 


Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* 
schedules, all summarized below. 


ONTARIO 


Construction 
Painters, Sault Ste. Marie 
An Order in Council, dated October 4, 


and gazetted October 20, makes binding 
the terms of a first schedule for painters 
and decorators at Sault Ste. Marie, to 





be in effect from October 30, 1951, “‘during 
pleasure”’. 
*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New 


Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta—legislation provides that follow- 
ing a petition from representatives of 


employers and employees in any (or speci-— 


fied) industries, the provincial Minister 


include four new . 


charged with the administration of the Act 
may himself, or through a government 
official delegated by him, call a conference 
of representatives of employers and em- 
ployees. This conference is for the purpose 
of investigating and considering the condi- 
tions of labour in the industry and of 
negotiating minimum rates of wages and 
maximum hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all 
zones designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory 
committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act and the regula- 
tions. References to the summaries of these 
Acts and to amendments to them are given 
in the LasBour GazeTtr, August 1951, p. 1110. 
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Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, 44 per 
week. Work which cannot be performed 
during the regular hours of a regular work- 
ing day may be done during other hours 
and such work will be known as night work 
except when performed on a job completed 
in a 20-hour period. No employee will work 
more than 12 hours in any 24-hour period, 
and 8 hours’ work in any 24-hour period 
will constitute a regular working day. 


Overtime: time and one-half for the 
7-hour period immediately following a 
regular work day and during the 4-hour 
period immediately following 8 hours’ work 
in any 24-hour period known as night work; 
double time for all other overtime work 
including Saturday afternoon, Sunday and 
7 specified holidays. No overtime work on 
Labour Day without a permit from the 
advisory committee. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.35 per 
hour for spray-painting, $1.25 for all other 
work during regular working periods and 
for night work. 

The advisory committee is authorized to 
fix a lower minimum rate for handicapped 
workers. 


Carpenters, Windsor 


An Order in Council, dated October 4, 
and gazetted October 20, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for carpenters at 
Windsor, to be in effect from October 30, 
1951, “during pleasure”. 


Hours: 8 per day, 40 per week, as 
previously in effect. Where work is of such 
a nature it cannot be done during regular 
working hours it may be performed during 
any other hours, if an employee does not 
work more than 8 hours, and such work 
shall be night work. Work performed in 2 
or more shifts in any 24-hour period, if an 
employee does not work more than 8 hours, 
and is not employed elsewhere, while engaged 
on shift work, shall be cosidered a regular 
working day. 


Overtime: time and one-half during the 
one hour period immediately following the 
working period of a regular working day; 
double time for all other overtime and for 
work on Saturdays, Sundays and 7 specified 
holidays (previously 5). Work may be done 
on Saturday before noon at regular rates to 
permit pouring of concrete. No work will 
be performed on a holiday without a permit 
from the advisory committee and such per- 
mission will only be granted in cases of 
extreme necessity. 


Minimum hourly wage rate is increased 
from $1.50 per hour (L.G., Jan., 1949, p. 68) 
to $1.90 per hour during regular working 
periods, and for night work. Employees will 
receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work on 
night shifts. The advisory committee is 
authorized to fix a lower minimum rate for 
handicapped workers. 


Painters, Port Arthur and Fort William: 


An Order in Council, dated October 11, 
and gazetted October 27. makes obligatory 
the terms of a first schedule for painters 
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and decorators at Port Arthur and Fort 
William, to be in effect from November 6, 
1951, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
40 per week. Work which cannot be done 
during regular hours of a regular working 
day may be completed during other hours 
and such work will be known as night work 
except when performed on a job completed 
in a 20-hour period. No employee will work 
more than 12 hours in any 24-hour period, 
and 8 hours’ work will constitute a regular 
working day. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work 
during the 7-hour period immediately follow- 
ing a regular working day and on Saturday 
between 8 a.m. and noon, and for the 4-hour 
period immediately following 8 hours’ work 
in any 24-hour period known as night work; 
double time for all other overtime including 
Saturday afternoon, Sunday and 7 specified 
holidays. No overtime work without a 
permit from the advisory committee. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.45 per 
hour for spray-painting, $1.35 for all other 
work during regular hours; rates for night 
work are 10 cents per hour higher. 

The advisory committee is authorized to 
fix a lower minimum rate for handicapped 
workers. 


ALBERTA 


Construction 


Plasterers, Edmonton 


An Order in Council, dated October 9, 
and gazetted October 15, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for plasterers at 
Edmonton, to be in effect from October 25, 
1951, for a period of 12 months and there- 
after, during pleasure. 


Hours: 8 per day, 40 per week. Night 
shift will consist of 7 hours’ work between 
5 pm. and 8 am. Hetra shifts must not 
exceed 8 hours in a 24-hour period or 40 
hours in that week and the starting time 
must be between 8 am. and 4 pm. No 
employee will work more than one shift in 
24 hours unless overtime is paid. 


Overtime: except for night or extra shifts 
time and one-half for all work done between 
5 pm. and 10 p.m.; double time for work 
between 10 p.m. and 8 a.m., and for work on 
Saturdays, Sundays and 8 specified holidays. 
No work to be done on Labour Day. Extra 
shifts where not worked 3 consecutive nights 
will receive time and one-half for the first 
4 hours: double time thereafter. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.60 per 
hour. Apprentices will be paid as per 
Apprentice Board Regulations. Employees 


on night shift will receive 8 hours’ pay for 
7 hours’ work. The advisory committee may 
fix a lower minimum rate for handicapped 
workers. 

Apprentices will be governed in accordance 
with the Alberta Government Apprenticeship 
Act and Regulations and Orders issued 
thereunder. 


Fair Wages Conditions 


In Dominion Government Contracts 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring that 
all government contracts contain provisions 
to secure the payment of wages generally 
accepted as current in each trade for com- 
petent workmen in the district where the 
work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work, and those 
which apply to contracts for the manufac- 
ture of various classes of government supplies 
and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts in the first group, is to obtain from 


the Department of Labour schedules setting 
forth the current wage rates for the different 
classifications of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are there- 
upon included by the department concerned 
in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current in 
the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour GAZETTE for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded During October 
1 Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During October the Department of 
Labour prepared 148 fair wages schedules 
for inclusion in building and construction 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by 
various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 153 
construction contracts was awarded by 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the con- 


tracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 


eight per day and forty-four per week, pro- 
vide that “where, by provincial legislation, 
or by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of workers are 
less than forty-four per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work 
except in cases of emergency as may be 
approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of overtime 
rates as specified by the Minister of Labour,” 
and also specify that the rates of wages set 
out therein are “minimum rates only” and 
that “nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors and_ sub- 
contractors from the payment of higher rates 
In any instance where, during the continu- 
ance of the work such higher rates are 
fixed by provincial legislation, by agreements 
between employers and employees in the 
district or by changes in prevailing rates.” 


2 Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the district :— 


Department 
YOUICUILIT AGA aa Renny We) See A . Dkr Ok 
Defence Production (September Report).. 
Post Office : 
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No. of Contracts Ageregate Amount 


1 $ 38,264.40 
11,718 55,074,504 .00 
12 107,899.55 

1 7,475.00 


3 Arrears of Wages 


During October the sum of $292.61 was collected from one employer who had failed 
to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to his contract. This amount 
was distributed to the one employee concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded, October 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of 8 per day and 44 per week, and also empower the Minister 
of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 
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Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


St John’s Nfld: Thomas Royle, construc- 
tion of roads ete. Cornwallis N S: Herman 
MacDonald, construction of married 
quarters. Tuft’s Cove N S: Trynor Con- 
struction Co Ltd, rough grading of school 
area. Coverdale N B: Moncton Elec- 
tricity & Gas Co Ltd,* installation of 
street lighting system; George Mabee, 
installation of ‘storm sewer system. Saint 
John N B: Maritime Waterproofing «& 
Contracting Co, repointing & repairing 
brickwork & walls. Rouyn P Q: Ray 
Bourbeau,* landscaping. Sorel P Q: Sorel 
Industries Ltd, construction of houses. 
Ajax Ont: Apex Roofing Service,* patching 
& re-coating roof. Barriefield Ont: 
McGinnis & O’Connor Ltd, construction of 
roads, lanes & driveways; McGinnis & 
O’Connor Ltd,* supplying fill; McGinnis 
& O’Connor Ltd,* maintenance of roads. 
Camp Borden Ont: Churchville Downs 
Farms,* landscaping. Clinton Ont: 
Hamilton Garden Service,* landscaping. 
Exeter Ont: Carl Henry, installation of 
septic tanks. Hamilton Ont: Ontario Elec- 
tric, installation of electrical service. 
Petawawa Ont: H J McFarland Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, surfacing of roads & 
driveways; W FE _ Baker,* landscaping. 
Picton Ont: Greene Construction Co Ltd,* 
installation of concrete walks etc. Dundurn 
Sask: Shoquist Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of houses. Kamsack Sask: P W 
Graham & Sons,* painting & insulation; 
P W Graham & Sons Ltd,* construction 
of sidewalks & steps. Lloydminster Sask: 
A T Dodge,* patent defects. Moose Jaw 
Sask: Victoria Construction & Mfg Co,* 
partial insulation of houses; Victoria Con- 


struction & Mfg Co,* partial insulation 
of houses. Regina Sask: Commercial 
Painters & Decorators,* repainting gable 
ends & bay windows; Victoria Construc- 
tion Mfg Co,* partial re-imsulation of 
houses; Victoria Construction & Mfg Co,* 
repairs to walls and floors etc; Victoria 
Construction & Mfg Co,* construction 
of canopies & repairs to roofs; Victoria 
Construction & Mfg Co,* erection 
of canopies etc; Commercial Painters & 
Decorators,* repainting of gable ends etc; 
Victoria Construction & Mfg Co,* re- 
insulation & repairs; Waterman, Water- 
bury Mfg Co,* replacement of casings, 
hoods ete. Weyburn Sask: Victoria Con- 
struction & Mfg Co,* relaying of base- 
ments. Edmonton Alta: Stevens Con- 
tractors Ltd, installation of housewalks; 
A W Fisher & Co Ltd, installation of 
thermostats; Haddow & Maughan Ltd, 
installation of thermostats; R H Palmer 
(Alberta) Ltd,* installation of weather 
stripping; Northwestern Utilities Ltd, in- 
stallation of gas distribution system. 
Namao Alta: Northwestern Utilities Ltd, 
installation of gas distribution system; 
Northwestern Utilities Ltd, installation of 
gas distribution system. Red Deer Alta: 
DeGrood Bros,* patent defects; Bill Hopps 
& Co,* patent defects. Hsquimalt B C: 
General Construction Co Ltd, paving of 
streets & driveways, Belmont Park. 
Vancouver B C: George Meredith, con- 
struction of sidewalks & steps; Monarch 
Construction Co Ltd,* maintenance of 
roads, lanes & drains; Monarch Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, maintenance of sewers & 
water system; Edward Johnston,* land- 
scaping. 


Defence Construction Limited 


Glace Bay N 8: Maritime Steel & 
Foundries Ltd, erection of structural steel 
for armoury. Greenwood N 8S: M F 
Schurman Co Ltd, construction of VHF/DF 
bldg. Newcastle N B: Saint John Drydock 
Co Ltd, erection of structural steel for 
armoury. Drummondville P Q: Dominion 
Structural Steel, erection of structural steel 
& long span joints for armoury. Shawinigan 
Falls P Q: John F Wickenden Co, con- 
struction of armoury. St Johns P Q: 
Newton Construction Co, construction of 
barrack block & mess. Quebec P Q: Frs 
Jobin Inc, alterations to RCN training 
school. Valcartier P Q: Beaudet & Sons, 
construction of garages. 
Lewis Bros Asphalt Ltd, asphalt concrete 
paving. Ville La Salle P Q: Lord Com- 
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Valleyfield P Q: 


pagne Ltee, erection of structural steel for 
garage. Aylmer Ont: Elgin Construction 
Co, erection of steelox type prefabricated 
bldgs & frame ablution area. Barriefield 
Ont: Holdcroft Construction, installation of 
water main loop; Basil C Broad, installa- 
tion of fill. Camp Borden Ont: W B 
Sullivan Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of barrack block; Frankel Corp, erection 
of structural steel for mess; Truscon Steel 
Co Ltd, erection of reinforced steel for 
mess; A W Robertson Ltd, erection of 
steelox bldgs. Centralia Ont: E P A Con- 
struction, construction of leanto extensions 
to hangers; W C Brennan, construction of 
sludge sewage disposal plant. Clinton Ont: 
London Steel Construction Co Ltd, erec- 
tion of structural steel for mess; Truscon 


Steel Co Ltd, erection of reinforced steel 
for mess; John Gaffney Construction, con- 
struction of firing range. Downsview Ont: 
Sutherland Construction, construction of 
roads, car park etc; Lundy Fence Co, 
erection of security fence, medical labora- 
tory area. Kingston Ont: Harry Lecomte, 
earthwork, seeding, irrigation system & goal 
posts & markers. London Ont: McKay- 


Cocker Construction, construction of 
barrack block; Truscon Steel Co Ltd, 
erection of reinforced steel for barrack 


block; London Steel Construction, erec- 
tion of structural steel for garage. 
Meaford Ont: Turvey Electric, installation 
of electric wiring in garage. Midland Ont: 
Nap Beauchamp Construction, construction 
of armoury. North Bay Ont: Standard 
Tron & Steel Works, erection of structural 
steel for control tower; Sterling Construc- 
tion Co, construction of sewage disposal 
plant, water & sewer system; Sterling Con- 
struction Co, construction of control tower. 
Ottawa Ont: A S Petersen Ltd, construc- 
tion of storage bldgs; Dibblee Construction 
Co, paving compound, Plouffe Park. Prcton 
Ont: H J McFarland Construction, con- 
struction of barrack block & mess. Rock- 
clhffe Ont: Doran Construction Co, con- 
struction of unit supply bldg & fire hall. 
Toronto Ont: Dominion Structural Steel, 


erection of reinforced steel for administra- 
tion bldg. Trenton Ont: Tatham Co Ltd, 
construction of hangar leanto extensions. 
MacDonald Man: Pearson Construction Co, 
erection of water storage reservoir, sewage 
filter & related work. Portage La Prairie 
Man: Manitoba Power Commission, in- 
stallation of electrical distribution system; 
Manitoba Bridge & Engineering Works, 
construction of storage tanks. Rivers Man: 
Peter Leitch Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of gun testing stop butt & unit supply 
bldg; Peter Leitch Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of VHF/DF bldg. Shilo Man: 
Bird Construction, construction of barrack 
blocks. Grenfell Sask: Bird Construction, 
construction of drill hall. Moose Jaw Sask: 
Piggott Construction Co, construction of 
control tower; Vulcan Iron & Engineering, 
erection of structural steel for control 
tower. Swift Current Sask: McWilliam 
Construction Co, construction of armoury. 
Calgary Alta: Timbersteel Structures Ltd, 
construction of garage. Wainwright Alta: 
Baynes-Manning Ltd, construction of rifle 
ranges. Port Coquitlam B C: Campbell- 
Bennett Ltd, clearing, grubbing & grading. 
Trail B C: Bennett-White Construction Co, 
construction of drill hall. Victoria B C: 
G H Wheaton, construction of barrack 
block & mess. 


Defence Production 
(September Report) 


Summerside P FE I: Curran & Briggs Ltd, 
construction of water mains & installation 
of hydrants & valves, RCAF Station. 
Cornwallis N S: L G Rawding, completion 
of playing field, HMCS “Cornwallis’’; 
Provincial Electric Ltd, installation of elec- 
trical system, HMCS “Cornwallis”. Dart- 
mouth N S: Dominion Steel & Coal Corp 
Ltd, construction of security fence, Marine 
Section, RCN Air Station, HMCS “Shear- 
water”; Acadia Construction Ltd, asphalt 
spraying & rolling of runway surfaces, 
HMCS “Shearwater”. Debert N S: J D 
Barrett, installation of steam boiler, repairs 
to heating tunnel, underground heating 
distribution system & low pressure heating 
system, RCAF Station. Sydney N 8S: RG 
McDougall, redecking of main portion of 
main jetty, Point Edward Naval Base; 
Sydney Plumbing & Roofing Co Ltd, 
rehabilitation of overhead steam & return 
mains, Point Edward Naval Base. Longue 
Pointe P Q: Frank Lapan Ltd, repairs to 
asphalted surfaces of roads, parking, load- 
ing & storage spaces, Ordnance Depot. 
Kingston Ont: A P Green Fire Brick Co 
Ltd, renovation of heating plant. Ottawa 
Ont: Dominion Steel & Coal Corp Ltd, 


erection of security fence, RCAF Station, 
Victoria Island; Campbell Steel & Iron 
Works Ltd, renewal of heating system, 
Garage Bldg (Beach Bldg). Rockcloffe 
Ont: R A Bingham, painting of hangars, 
RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Frank H 
Lowrey, replacement of garage doors, 
RCAF Station. Portage la Prairie Man: 
T J Pounder & Co Ltd, re-surfacing of 
access road, RCAF Station. Moose Jaw 
Sask: A L Charlebois Ltd, hangar roof 
replacement, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: 
Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada 
Ltd, repairs of runways, taxi strips & 
drainage, Air Materiel Base. Edmonton 
Alta: Sparling-Davis Co ILtd, repair of 
roads & surface drainage, Northwest Air 
Command Headquarters. Macleod Alta: 
Barr & Anderson (Interior) Ltd, roof 
repairs, RCAF Station. Namao Alta: 
Poole Construction Co Ltd, rehabilitation 
of warehouse & interior repairs to hangars, 
RCAF Station. Penhold Alta: Assiniboia 
Engineering Co Ltd, repair of runways, 
aprons, taxi strips & drainage, RCAF 
Station. Fort Nelson B C: Black, Sivalls 
& Bryson Ltd, overhaul of fuel storage 
tanks, RCAF Station. 
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National Harbours Board 


Montreal Harbour P Q: Miron & 
Freres Ltd, renewal of pavement, Jacques 
Cartier Bridge; Dominion Steel & Coal Cor- 
poration Ltd, construction of a wire fence 


for storage yard, Section 48. Vancouver 
Harbour B C: McKenzie Barge & Derrick 
Co Ltd,* dredging berths at Ballantyne 
Pier, Lapointe Pier & No. 1 Jetty. 


Department of Public Works 


Stephenville Nfld: Chester Dawe Ltd, 
construction of RCMP detachment bldg. 
Halifax N S: R E Knight, improved 
accommodation for UIC; T P Lusby Co 
Ltd, alterations & additions to plumbing, 
heating & ventilation, Rockhead Hospital. 
Lockeport N S: Diamond Construction 
Co Ltd, reconstruction of breakwater. 
Shippigan Gully N B: Diamond Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. Jle au 
Castor P @: Les Constructions du St- 
Laurent Ltee, causeway construction. 
L’Anse-a-Brillant P Q: Marcel Cauvier & 
J EK Keays, harbour improvements. Lower 
Miguasha P Q: Fortunat Bernard, wharf 
repairs. St Jean P Q: Lemieux & Frere 
Iynrg, erection of science service bldg. 
Delhi Ont: Olmstead & Parker Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of office bldg, 


Dominion Experimental Sub-Station. 
Kingston Ont: Bermingham Construction 
Ltd, reconstruction & improvements, Craw- 
ford Dock. Moose Factory Ont: Hill- 
Clark-Francis Ltd, construction of family 
residences. Ottawa Ont: A Amyot & J E 
Amyot, construction of induction labora- 
tory for NRC. Port Arthur Ont: Cana- 
dian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd,* dredging. 
Rockchffe Ont: Dibblee Construction Co 
Ltd, paving of roads, parade square & 
driveways, RCMP barracks. Carlyle Sask: 
Hilsden-Smith & Co, construction of 
RCMP detachment bldg. Hdmonton Alta: 
A J Barrie, alterations, Charles Camsell 
Indian Hospital. Westview B C: Colby, 
Crane & Manufacturing Ltd, installation 
of marine elevator for wharf. 


Department of Transport - 


Goose Bay Labdr: Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, rehabilitation of passenger waiting 
room. Sydney N S: Tidewater Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of access road 
to outer marker site. Saint John N B: 
John Flood & Sons Ltd, construction of 
radio range bldg. Ancienne Lorette P Q: 
Michaud & Simard Ine, additional develop- 
ment, at airport. Dorval P. Q: Guy 
Andrews Reg’d, repairs to transatlantic 


terminal bldg at airport. Fort William 
Ont: Phil Spence Construction Co Ltd, 
erection of reinforced concrete fog alarm 
bldg. Moosonee Ont: Tower Co Ltd, con- 
struction of staff dwelling. Fort St John 
BC: Hingley Roofing & Sheet Metal Co 
Ltd, repairs to hangar roof. Quesnel B C: 


Peterson Electrical Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of approach «& hazard lighting. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Civil action against Ontario Labour Relations Board in certification 


case held to be abuse of court process. 


Quebec court holds worker 


in seasonal job not entitled to notice of termination at end of season 


An ordinary civil action commenced by 
a bus company has not been permitted to 
proceed on the grounds that the slow 
process of trial would have an injurious 
effect on labour relations. Ontario High 
Court has ruled that initiation of such an 
action “constitutes an abuse of the process 
of the Court.” 


The Quebec Superior Court has held that 
an employee engaged on a monthly basis 
in seasonal dredging operations was not 
entitled to notice of termination of employ- 
ment at the end of the season. 


Ontario High Court 


Civil Action Not Permitted to Proceed 
in Bus Company Certification Case 


On June 27, 1951, Mr. Justice Spence in 
the Ontario High Court granted the appli- 
cation of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board for a stay of proceedings initiated 
by Hollinger Bus Lines Limited. This bus 
company had sought an injunction to 
restrain the Board from dealing with an 
application of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees for certification as bar- 
gaining agent of the company’s employees. 

The case arose out of a ruling of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board issued on 
March 10, 1951, in which the board held 
that the application for certification was in 
order and should be proceeded with. The 
board in its reasons for decision stated that 
the Hollinger Bus Lines Limited entered 
into a collective agreement with the 
Hollinger Bus Lines Employees’ Associa- 
tion on December 18, 1949 which, by its 
terms, was to remain in effect until January 
31, 1951. On September 28, 1950, however, 
the parties to that agreement, without 
obtaining the consent of the board to 
terminate the existing agreement, executed 
a new agreement which was to replace it, 
effective from October 4, 1950, and was to 
remain in force until January 31, 1952. 
On December 11, 1950, the Amalgamated 
Association of Street Electric Railway and 


Motor Coach Employees of America 
applied to the board for certification as 
bargaining agent for the employees of 
the Company. The board held hearings 
to determine whether the application for 
certification was in order. The Ontario 
Labour Relations Act provides that an 
application for certification may only be 
made where an existing agreement has been 
in effect for 10 months and not more than 
12 months. 

At the board hearing, the company con- 
tended that the board had no jurisdiction 
to decide this case because it involved a 
question of law. The board held that it 
“must of necessity assert authority to inter- 
pret and apply the provisions of the Act,” 
adding: “We fail to see how we could 
effectively discharge our function under the 
Act if we had not that right.” 

Secondly, the board dealt with the com- 
pany’s argument that the agreement of 
December 13, 1949, continued to be gov- 
erned by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act, 1948; after the 1950 Act came into 
force on September 1 of that year. Being 
for a specific term of more than one year, 
the agreement was one which, under the 
earlier legislation, might be terminated by 
the parties at will. The board held that 
the agreement was in operation on Sep- 
tember 1, 1950 and, on and after that 
date, could be nothing other than a collec- 
tive agreement under the current and 
applicable statute, the Labour Relations 
Act, 1950. 

Finally, the company contended that the 
provision of the Act that a collective agree- 
ment must operate for its full term unless 
the consent of the board is obtained did 
not apply to their agreement because it was 
to operate for more than a year. The 
Board held that Section 37 (3) was appli- 
cable to all agreements. It reads as 
follows :— 

A collective agreement shall not be 


terminated by the parties before it ceases 
to operate in accordance with its provi 
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sions or this Act without the consent of 

the board on the joint application of the 

parties. 

Therefore, the board found that by virtue 
of this section, it was not open to the 
company and the Employees’ Association, 
the parties to the collective agreement of 
December 13, 1949, to terminate that 
collective agreement before its normal 
expiry date without the consent of the 
board. 

The board further found that the appli- 
cation for certification by the Amalgamated 
Association of Street Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees was timely under Sec- 
tion 40 (3) of the Act, which allows an 
application for certification as bargaining 
agent to be submitted to the board after 
10 months and before 12 months of the 
term of the current collective agreement 
have elapsed. The board was accordingly 
prepared to proceed with the application. 
The bus company then brought an action 
in the High Court against the board asking 
for certain declarations and an injunction 
to restrain the board from dealing with 
the certification application. The board 
thereupon applied to the Court for a stay 
of proceedings. 

The court allowed the board’s motion. 
Mr. Justice Spence, in his reasons for 
judgment, stated that the main ground on 
which counsel for the board sought to have 
the action stayed was that an action against 
the board in these circumstances was an 
abuse of the process of the court and the 
court should refuse to deal with it. Any 
claim for relief should rather be put forward 
in the form of an application for prohibi- 
tion and certiorari. It was stressed that the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board is a full- 
time board sitting almost continuously, with 
a staff and with a procedure designed to 
deal expeditiously with the complicated 
problems of labour relations, and to permit 
this action to proceed through pleadings to 
trial would delay the due process of the 
board and very deleteriously affect the 
efficient management of labour relations in 
the province. 

His Lordship held that the court had 
jurisdiction to stay the action, and cited 
Haggard v. Pélicier Fréres in which Lord 
Watson said :— 

Their Lordships hold it to be settled 
that a court of competent jurisdiction has 
inherent power to prevent abuse of its 
process, by staying or dismissing, without 


_proof, actions which it holds to be 
vexatious. 
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The question to be determined, continued 
Mr. Justice Spence, was whether the issu- 
ance of the writ of summons initiating an 
action against the board was such an abuse 
of the process of the court as to justify 
staying the action. He concluded that:— 


The relief claimed by the respondent, 
in so far as its request for an injunction 
is concerned, may be asserted in an appli- 
cation for certiorari and prohibition and 
that an alternative method of asserting 
that right by the issuance of a writ does 
not exist. Moreover, I am convinced that 
the initiation of the slower and _ less 
summary method of the trial of an action, 
with its possibly very serious consequences 
in the administration of the labour rela- 
tions in this and other industries, does, 
under the circumstances, constitute an 
abuse of the process of the court which 
the court should prevent. 


In discussing the two procedures, he 
pointed out that the issue upon an 
application for certiorari would be a simple 
one: “Did the board act beyond its juris- 
diction?” An affirmative answer to that 
question would afford complete relief. 

Mr. Justice Spence also found that the 
company was not entitled to maintain an 
action for the declarations asked for in the 
writ, one of which was a declaration that 
the new agreement was merely an amend- 
ment to the previous agreement and there- 
fore subject to the 1948 Act. He held that 
an action for a declaration apart from the 
injunction would be a declaration without 
any incidental relief and therefore a declara- 
tion “in the air”. 

He accordingly granted with costs the 
board’s application for a stay of proceed- 
ings. Hollinger Bus Lines Ltd. v. Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, [1951] 4 DLR, 47. 


Quebec Superior Court 


Seasonal Worker not Entitled to Notice 
of Termination at end of Season 


The Quebec Superior Court in session at 
Rimouski on January 20, 1951, dismissed 
the action of an employee who had been 
engaged in dredging operations at Ste. Anne 
des Monts, in which he claimed $226 as 
wages in lieu of notice of dismissal. The 
court held that, since he was engaged in 
a seasonal occupation, the contract of 
employment was terminated. automatically 
at the end of the season and that the 
usual requirement for notice of dismissal 
did not apply. 

The plaintiff based his claim on Article 
1642 of the Civil Code, arguing that it 
requires that one month’s notice be given 
before termination of a contract which is 


on a monthly basis. He was hired by the 
defendant company in April, 1949, and after 
July 16 was employed as driver with a 
monthly salary of $200. Dredging opera- 
tions were suspended on September 30 and, 
after the equipment had been dismantled 
in preparation for the winter, all employees 
except one guard were dismissed on October 
27. The plaintiff claimed one month’s 
wages, in addition to wages for the period 
from October 27 to November 1, on the 
ground that his monthly contract had been 
broken without notice. 

In giving his reasons for decision, Mr. 
Justice Savard stated that the dredging 


was a seasonal operation which had to be 
discontinued in the autumn when wind and 
the strong current of the river made the 
work difficult and dangerous. Seasonal 
workers, for instance woodsmen engaged in 
chopping trees or floating logs, are well 
aware that their employment will end when 
the season is over. The court held that, 
even though the plaintiff’s contract was 
on a monthly basis, it ended automatically 
when the season’s work was completed. 
The action was dismissed with costs. 
Deravcne v.1 The J. Po Porter: Co.4Lta, 
Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, [1951] 
CS. Montreal, Nos. 7 and 8, 311. 





Recent Regulations, Dominion and Provincial 


Recent military leave regulations for prevailing rate employees and 
Government ships’ officers provide for reinstatement in employment 


Most notable of recent regulations are 
the following :— 


Under new Dominion regulations, prevail- 
ing rate employees and Government ships’ 
officers who have enlisted in the armed 
forces after July 5, 1950, and who serve 
for three years or less are entitled to rein- 
statement in employment upon discharge. 


In Quebec, a blanket increase of 10 per 
cent in the minimum rates fixed by General 
Order 4, covering most unorganized workers 
in the Province, has been put into effect. 


Barbering has been declared a designated 
trade under the British Columbia Appren- 
ticeship Act. 


DOMINION 
Canada Shipping Act 


Amendments were made to the pilotage 
by-laws of the Quebec District by an 
Order in Council (P.C. 5171) of October 3, 
gazetted October 24. As before, all steam- 
ships of 1,500 tons net tonnage and over, 
other than passenger steamships employed 
in voyages on the St. Lawrence or Saguenay 
Rivers which do not extend below the 
eastern limits of the Quebec District, are 
required to pay pilotage dues. The amend- 
ment provides that ships of from 1,500 to 
2,500 tons regularly employed in voyages 
within the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the 
River St. Lawrence below Montreal which 
do not engage the services of a pilot need 
only pay pilotage dues at half the pre- 
scribed rates. 
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A further amendment exempts altogether 
from the payment of pilotage dues steam- 
ships not exceeding 2,500 tons gross tonnage 
which are registered in any British country, 
and which are engaged in voyages between 
Ontario and Quebee or between ports in 
Quebec and ports in the United States 
situated on the St. Lawrence River or on 
the Great Lakes. 


Prevailing Rate Employees 


The Prevailing Rate Employees General 
Regulations—P.C. 6190, December 6, 1949— 
(L.G., 1950, p. 224) were amended to allow 
new employees who have worked overtime 
during their first week of employment to 
be paid at overtime rates. The amend- 
ments, effective from July 1, 1951, were 
approved by P.C. 5299 on October 3 and 
gazetted October 24. 

The general provision for the payment of 
overtime work to prevailing rate employees 
is that no employee may be paid at the 
overtime rate of one and one-half times 
the normal rate unless he has already 
worked at least 48 hours during the week 
at his normal rate of pay. By a new 
section, 10 (2), an employee who begins 
work after the first day of the work week 
may be considered, for the purpose of 
calculating his overtime during his first 
week of employment, to have worked the 
normal number of hours on the days of 
that week on which he was not yet 
employed. 
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Military Leave Regulations 


Military leave regulations for Prevailing 
Rate Employees and Government Ships’ 
Officers, established by P.C. 5740 of October 
29, gazetted November 14, provide for the 
reinstatement in employment of employees 
who, after July: 5, 1950, enlist in the Special 
Force or in the regular forces and serve for 
three years or less. 

With respect to these two classes, the 
regulations make similar provision to that 
made by the 1951 Veterans Benefit Act, 
which applies the Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act, 1946, to persons enlisting 
in the armed forces after the outbreak of 
the Korean War. 

A Government employee in either category 
is to be considered as on leave of absence 
without pay, and has the right to return 
to his position or to an equivalent position 
in the public service after his discharge 
from the forces. At the time of his enlist- 
ment, he is entitled to be granted and paid 
for any unexpired vacation leave. If, after 
his enlistment, a wage or salary increase, 
which is effective retroactively, is author- 
ized for his occupational classification, the 
employee is to be paid the additional 
amount due to him for work done during 
any period before his enlistment to which 
the increased rate applies. 

Permanent employees, temporary em- 
ployees who have qualified by competitive 
examination, temporary employees entitled 
to veterans’ preference and employed before 
January 1, 1948, or those without veterans’ 
preference but employed before January 1, 
1945, are eligible for these benefits. The 
regulations do not apply, however, to any 
employee who does not return to his job 
within six months of his discharge. 


PROVINCIAL 


British Columbia Apprenticeship Act 


The trade of barbering has been added 
to the list of trades to which the Appren- 
ticeship Act applies by an Order in Council 
of November 9, gazetted November 15. 


British Columbia Hospital Insurance Act 


Amendments to the regulations under this 
Act, approved October 23 and gazetted 
November 1, allow a seven-day “period of 
grace” for the payment of hospital insur- 
ance premiums, and reduce the period 
during which persons are ineligible for 
benefits as a result of being late in paying 
their premiums. 

Payment of the required premium may 
now be made up to the seventh day of 
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the hospital insurance period to which the 
premium is applicable without any subse- 
quent loss of benefits. Payment during 
the seven-day period of grace will not, 
however, entitle the person to benefit for 
those days of the current hospital insurance 
period before the date of payment. 

The regulations provide, as before, that 
if the premium is not paid on or before 
the due date, benefits are withheld for a 
stated period. This period has now been 
reduced from a month to 14 days. 


Manitoba Public Health Act 


The sections of the general public health 
regulations dealing with disease control 
have been repealed and replaced by new 
regulations (42/51) filed November 7 and 
gazetted November 17. The sections of 
particular interest to labour are unchanged 
and are summarized below. 

The Minister of Health and _ Public 
Welfare is authorized to order periodic 
medical examinations for employees in any 
industry where they may be exposed to 
some unusual industrial hazard. The min- 
ister, at the request of a medical officer of 
health, may also order the periodic physical 
examination of persons whose occupation is 
such that they would constitute a danger 
to public health if they were infected with 
any communicable disease. 

When a case of communicable disease 
requiring isolation occurs on premises con- 
nected with a store or other place of 
business, it must be quarantined until the 
case is terminated and the store or living 
quarters have been disinfected under the 
supervision of the local medical officer of 
health. However, business may be con- 
ducted as usual provided the premises in 
which the case occurs are effectively sealed 
from the store and the employees live at 
another address during the quarantine 
period and do not come into contact with 
the patient, attendant or any article from 
the quarantined premises. 

No person suffering from open tuber- 
culosis is permitted to work in any indus- 
try, tobacco factory or business in which 
food or tobacco is prepared or offered for 
sale and no person in charge of such an 
industry may permit or authorize any 
person suffering from open, tuberculosis to 
work on the premises. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


The Quebec Minimum Wage Commission 
has increased by 10 per cent all wage rates 
set by Order 4, 1942, which applies gener- 
ally to unorganized workers in industrial 


and commercial establishments. The 
amendment was approved by O.C. 1195 on 
October 25 and came into effect on 


November 3. The last general increase in 
minimum wages under Order 4 was made 
on December 16, 1950 (L.G., Feb., 1951, 
p. 247), when rates were raised by 20 per 
cent. 


Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 


The list of hospital services for which 
payment may be made under the Act 
during the calendar year 1952 was approved 
by Order in Council 1965/51 on October 26 
and gazetted November 3. The benefits to 
be provided for beneficiaries both in 


Saskatchewan hospitals and in hospitals 
outside Saskatchewan are ‘the same as those 
in effect for 1951. 

The services for which payment is made 
include public ward accommodation, oper- 
ating and caseroom facilities, surgical 
material, X-ray and other diagnostic pro- 
cedures, physiotherapy, anaesthetic agents, 
drugs, and certain endocrine and vitamin 
preparations. 

The maximum benefit which may be paid 
outside Saskatchewan for a beneficiary is 
an average of $5 a day for not more than 
60 days, except under certain circumstances. 
No payment may be made for a patient in 
a mental hospital, sanatorium, or hospital 
providing treatment for arthritic and rheu- 
matic conditions. 





Gustave Francq, Labour Pioneer, Passes 


With the passing of Gustave Franeq on 
January 2, Canada has lost a leading figure 
in the labour field. Mr. Francq, who had 
reached the age of 81, was identified with 
organized labour for over half a century. 


In an editorial tribute, The Gazette of 
Montreal said: “No man, certainly no man 
in the Quebec scene, has contributed more 
to the dignity of labour than did Gustave 
Francq during a long and fruitful life which 
ended yesterday after a spam of 81 years. 
He had been identified with organized 
labour for more than 60 years. He was 
active during some of the most turbulent 
periods of labour history, usually in a key 
position where he might have been sub- 
jected to criticism from two directions. It 
does not seem too much to say that in all 
that time and through all of that turmoil 
he never lost the confidence either of the 
workers or the employers... 

“‘Gus’ Francq was a sound, resolute, 
intelligent and honourable man who gave 
unsparingly of himself to the cause to 
which his life was dedicated. His contribu- 
tions were great and his loss to the 
community is a real one.” 

A native of Belgium, Mr. Francq came 
to Canada as a boy in 1887 and worked 
for some time in Quebec City as a typo- 
grapher. In the following year he joined 
the International Typographical Union as 
an active member. His career as a labour 
leader began when he lost his job because 
of his union activity, an event which 
occurred many times. 
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Mr. Francq rose to prominence in the 
labour movement when in 1909 he was 
elected as an officer of the Montreal Trades 
and Labour Council, where he occupied 
successively the posts of president and 
secretary. As such, he took a keen interest 
in municipal affairs. He was a member of 
the commission entrusted with the drafting 
of the Charter of the City of Montreal, 
and subsequently launched a campaign in 
favour of the adoption of a borough gov- 
ernment in that city. 

In his capacity of chairman of the 
Quebec executive of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, he played an important. 
part in the shaping of labour and social 
legislation in Quebec. He worked to get. 
wage legislation and served as the first 
chairman of the Quebec Minimum Wage 
Commission. 

When the Quebec Federation of Labour 
was founded in 1937, Gustave Francq was 
elected as its first secretary, which office he 
held until 1941, when he was replaced by 
his grandson, Marcel Francq. 

Mr. Francq was the author of many 
works on labour topics. When he started 
his own printing business 36 years ago, he 
launched The Labour World, one of the 
oldest labour publications in Canada. 

On many occasions Mr. Francq_ repre- 
sented Canadian labour abroad, including 
conferences of the International Labour 
Organization. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 760, November 9, 1951 


Held: (1) That the action of the contract 
miners in withdrawing from work “en masse” 
when offered new terms of employment did 
not constitute a voluntary separation, but a 
stoppage of work due ta a labour dispute 
within the meaning of Section 89 of the Act 
inasmuch as they took no steps to finalize 
their separation but kept in touch with the 
employer through a negotiating committee 
and waited for a satisfactory settlement. 


(2) That the fact that the stoppage of 
work coincided with the beginning of the 
dispute was immuterial to the issue. 

(3) That the statutory authorities under 
ihe Act are not concerned with the merit 
of a labour dispute, even if there ts a ques- 
tion that a statute has been or is likely to 
be violated. 





Material Facts of Case.—The claimant 
was employed in a coal mine as a contract 
miner from 1949 to February 5, 1951, when 
he was put on short-time work. On February 
9, 1951, he filed a short-time claim, which 
was allowed. 

In April, 1951, two stoppages of work 
took place at the mine within three weeks 
of each other; each time the claimant lost 
his employment. (The circumstances which 
brought about those stoppages are described 
in the Umpire’s conclusions.) As the insur- 
ance officer was of the opinion that the said 
stoppages of work were due to a labour 
dispute, he disqualified the claimant under 
Section 39 of the Act. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees, which unanimously upheld the 
decision of the insurance officer. 

The union of which the claimant is a 
member appealed to the Umpire on the 
ground that there had been no labour 
dispute at the mine. 

A hearing before the Umpire was attended 
by representatives of the union and the 
Commission. 


Conclusions.—It is not disputed that the 
claimant lost his employment on April 2 
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and April 23, 1951, by reason of a stoppage 
of work at the mine at which he was 
employed. 

The question I am asked to decide is 
whether those two stoppages of work were 
due to a labour dispute. 

According to the facts and submissions, 
a delegation from the union went to see 
the manager of the mine on April 2 in 
order to find out why the contract miners 
had been paid at a datal rate of $8.02 per 
shift for the week ending March 30, instead 
of on a tonnage basis as provided for in 
the contract. The manager refused to 
discuss the matter with the delegation and 
the men did not work that day pending 
clarification of the situation. On the follow- 
ing day, April 8, the manager refused to 
let the contract miners go down into the 
mine. On April 18, and after negotiations 
had taken place between a union repre- 
sentative and the company, the miners 
agreed to go back to work but at a datal 
rate of $8.90 instead of $8.02. 

The men worked three days. Then, on 
April 23, they were called to the office and 
were told they would have to stay in the 
mine until they cleaned up the wall regard- 
less of the time it took. The men refused, 
contending that the contract called for an 
8-hour day subject to emergency and there 
was no emergency in this instance. 

On this evidence it is clear that there 
was a dispute between the management and 
the employees and it is equally clear that 
that dispute first concerned the question of 
wages and later the hours of work. As 
the dispute was connected with the condi- 
tions of employment, it was a labour 
dispute within the meaning of the Act. 

That the stoppage of work coincided with 
the beginning of the dispute is immaterial 
to the issue. Although a labour dispute is 
usually preceded by negotiations, it does 
not mean that the absence of negotiations 
before a stoppage of work is conclusive 
evidence that the said stoppage is not due 
to a labour dispute. 


It was argued before me on behalf of 
the union that there was a breach of con- 
tract on the part of the employer and that 
the proposed conditions of work were 
unsuitable as well as contrary to The Coal 
Mines Regulation Act of the Province of 
Nova Scotia. 

It has been stated in many previous 
decisions of the Umpire that the statutory 
authorities under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act are not concerned with ithe merit 
of a labour dispute. I would add that the 
question of whether a statute has been or 
is likely to be violated is often a matter of 
opinion, and I do not feel that it is within 
the province of ‘the statutory authorities 
under the Act to determine such a question. 

It has also been contended that this case 
involved a voluntary separation “en masse”. 

As pointed out by the Chief Claims 
Officer, a voluntary separation has as its 
objective a final severance of the rela- 
tionship between the employer and the 
employees and as a result the employer 
fills the vacancy and the employee seeks 
employment elsewhere. 

On the other hand, in a stoppage of work 
due to a labour dispute, there is no final 
Separation contemplated. The employee 
keeps in contact with the employer either 
personally or through a committee or his 
union representative and his intentions are 
to return to his employer as soon as the 
differences are adjusted. 

In the present case the miners by con- 
certed action withdrew from work. They 
took no steps to finalize their separation 
but rather waited until matters could be 
arranged; they were at all times prepared 
to go back to work provided the dispute 
could be settled satisfactorily. 

Under the circumstances the appeal is 
dismissed, . 


Decision CU-B 761, November 9, 1951 


Held: (1) That a bratticeman was not 
directly interested in a labour dispute 
which related only to the terms and condi- 
tions of employment of the contract miners 
at the mine at which he was employed, 
although it meant loss of work for him and 
his hours of work or his wages could be 
brought under review in the light of the 
settlement reached. 

(2) That the fact that the claimant was 
a member of the union, the officials of which 
were bargaining on behalf of the contract 
miners was not in itself conclusive evidence 
of his participation in the dispute within 
the meaning of Section 39 (2) of the Act. 

(3) That the mere fact that the claimant 
was engaged in a type of work the con- 
tinuance of which was dependent on the 


performance of another type of work by 
other employees, did not. make him. « 
member of the same grade or class as those 
other employees. 





Material Facts of Case.—The claimant 
had been employed as a bratticeman in a 
coal mine since 1936 when, on October 23, 
1950, the contract miners, numbering about 
90 out of a working force of approximately 
350, refused to work because the company 
had rejected the union’s demand that they 
be provided with car pushers. Other 
employees on the shift, including the 


_ claimant, were then told by the company 


to go home as there was no work for them; 
later on that day the claimant filed a claim 
for benefit. 


On October 29, the union held a meeting 
at which it was decided that a general strike 
of all the mine workers would be called the 
next day. The general strike did take place 
on October 30 and it terminated the follow- 
ing day. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from October 23, 1950, to October 
ol, 1950, under the provisions of Section 39 
of the Act. The claimant appealed to a 
court of referees which unanimously upheld 
the insurance officer’s decision. ° 


The union appealed to the Umpire, 
stating in part as follows:— 


We do not feel that these workmen 
should be disqualified from the receipt of 
Unemployment Insurance for the days in 
question. There was no labour dispute at 
the time, for the period October 23, to 
October 28, 1950, these workmen were out 
of work, because the company sent them 
home as there was no work available at 
the mine. 

On October 29, 1950, the members of 
the Miners’ Union had a meeting regarding 
the condition then existing in the mine, 
and it was then agreed that if the com- 
pany refused to put the car-pushers on, 
the miners would go out on strike, and. 
therefore the company was contacted, and 
the company refused to engage car-pushers 
so a strike followed, this labour dispute 
commenced on Monday, October 30, 1950. 


Representatives of the Commission and 
of the union appealed before the Umpire 
and made representations. a 


Conclusions.—It is admitted that the 
claimant, who is a bratticeman, lost his 
employment by reason of a stoppage of, 
work due to a labour dispute, when the 
contract miners refused to work on October. 
23, 1950. It is also admitted that following 
a general meeting of the union on Sunday 
October 29, 1950, the claimant as well. as 
all the other mine ‘workers engaged ina 
strike against the company. 
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The question to decide is whether the 
claimant was entitled to relief from the 
disqualification imposed by virtue of sub- 
section (1) of Section 39 of the Act for the 
period from October 23 to October 28, 1950. 

In order to be relieved from such 
disqualification the claimant had to prove 
that he was not:— 

(1) directly interested, or 

(2) participating in, or 

(3) financing the labour dispute which 

caused the stoppage of work and that 
he did not belong to a grade or class 
of workers any of whom were; 

(4) directly interested, or 

(5) participating in, or 

(6) financing the dispute. 


I am satisfied from the evidence before 
me that the claimant was not directly 
interested in ‘the dispute, as it related only 
to the terms and conditions of employment 
of the contract miners. He was interested 
to the extent that it meant loss of work 
for him and his hours of work or his wages 
could be brought under review in the light 
of the settlement reached; but this is not 
the kind of interest envisaged by Section 
39 (2). 

Did he participate in the dispute prior 
to October 29? 

The evidence does not indicate that the 
claimant, during the period from October 23 
to October 28, made any positive or nega- 
tive act of participation in the dispute. 

It has been contended, however, that 
union membership was, in this case, by 
virtue of the theory of agency indicative 
of participation. 

In many previous decisions of the Umpire 
it has been held that union membership is 
not in itself a conclusive indication of 
participation within the meaning of Section 
39 (2). Union membership, however, might 
be evidence of participation and the weight 
to be attached to such evidence varies 
according to the other circumstances or 
factors present. As to the theory of agency 
it must go beyond the realm of the mere 
fact of union membership and because an 
individual joins a union it does not mean 
that he gives, zpso facto, a general mandate 
to its officials to act on his behalf in all 
matters. 

In this case, the dispute concerned the 
interest of only a portion of the member- 
ship and the officials of the union were 
prosecuting the dispute on behalf of that 
portion only. 

I have perused the Constitution of the 
United Mine Workers of America which 
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applies to District ...., and nowhere can I 
find therein enlightenment as to what is the 
agreement of the members on matters 
pertaining to labour disputes and whether 
they have to be submitted for the con- 
sideration of the members whose interests 
are not directly involved. On the other 
hand, it seems significant that it was only 
after the merit of the contract miners’ 
action was submitted to a meeting of the 
membership of the union’s local that a 
general strike was declared; thus the infer- 
ence is to be drawn that the officials felt 
they had no advance authorization to act 


‘for the whole membership thereof. 


Under the circumstances, I consider that 
to hold that the claimant was a participant 
in the dispute would be to make union 
membership alone conclusive evidence of 
participation which would be contrary to 
the intent of the Act as well as to the 
already established jurisprudence. 

The question of financing within the 
meaning of Section 39 (2) has not been 
raised in this case and there is no indica- 
tion on file that the claimant either on his 
own or through his union “financed” the 
dispute. - 

It has been contended by the Chief 
Claims Officer of the Commission, however, 
that the claimant’s functions at the mine 
as well as those of all the other mine 
workers could be assimilated to a part of 
a “production line” which is inter-dependent 
and which requires all of its sub-divisions 
to function in order that it might work 
effectively; that mine employees, like the 
workers on any production line, constitute 
one grade or class and that therefore the 
claimant belonged to a grade or class of 
workers some of whom are directly inter- 
ested or participating in the dispute. 

In the opinion of the Commission’s repre- 
sentative, “the division and sub-division of 
production line workers can only lead to 
a situation where whole factories may be 
tied up by a break in the production chain 
authorized and backed by the union which 
controls the entire line”. 

The Act does not give any clear indica- 
tion iof the meaning and application of the 
terms “grade” or “class”, and I would 
seriously hesitate before considering to 
extend them to a whole group of workers 
forming an assembly line, when only a 
portion of those workers is directly inter- 
ested in a dispute. 

If we were to accept the Chief Claims 
Officer’s contention, it would set up a rule 
that the nature of the employing establish- 
ment determines the class of workers 


employed there. In other words, when any 
kind of a labour dispute arises at an estab- 
lishment engaged in mass production, the 
employees at such plant would be precluded 
_by the rule from ever showing that they 

are not in the same grade or class as any 
of the other workers who may be partici- 
pating in, financing, or directly interested 
in the dispute. 

There are innumerable ways of grading 
or classifying workers and the basis upon 
which the extension of the terms “grade” 
or “class” must be fixed relates not only 
to the nature of the occupation but also to 
the nature of the issue in dispute. 

In my opinion, no hard and fast rule 
must be laid down. Each case must be 
studied on its own merit, keeping in mind 
that these terms should be construed to 
prevent the payment of benefit from oper- 
ating as a subsidy of any labour dispute 
and, at the same time, to permit the pay- 


ment of benefit to those workers who have 
no interest or concern in the dispute. 

I readily endorse the following remarks 
made by the British Umpire in decision 
BU-608 wherein he discusses the terms 
“orade” or “class”: “It seems to me that 
the intention of the Act is to exclude from 
benefit, in addition to the workers who are 
directly interested, those who are indirectly 
interested by reason of the terms and con- 
ditions of their employment being the same 
as the persons who are directly interested”. 

In the present case the evidence does 
not indicate that the claimant’s terms and 
conditions of employment were the same 
as the contract miners’, nor does it indi- 
eate that the underlying purpose of the 
contract miners’ strike was to strengthen 
the entire group or class of employees at 
the mine in their bargaining effort. 

Under the circumstances, the appeal is 
allowed. 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics for October, 1951* show considerable increase in cases of 
recorded unemployment over previous month and same month last year 


In October, the number of cases of 
recorded unemployment across Canada in- 
creased considerably compared with the 
previous month and with October of 1950. 

The monthly report on the operations of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics shows 
that during October, initial and renewal 
claims totalled 82,902, as compared with 
62,456 in September and 62,243 in. October, 
1950. ‘The most marked increase in claims 
took place in the provinces of Quebec. and 
Ontario, where the adoption of short-time 
working schedules or the occurrence of 
temporary lay-offs continued in the textile 
and automobile industries. 

A total of 128,373 persons had unemploy- 
ment registers in the live file on October 31. 
Of these, about 25,000 were short-time 
claimants in the provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario. 

Initial and renewal claims adjudicated 
during October totalled 77,358, of which 


*See Tables E-1—E-6 at end of book. 





61,172 were entitled to benefit, and 16,186 
were not. Claims disallowed numbered 
6,653, while 12,482 disqualifications were 
imposed (including 2,949 disqualifications on 
revised claims). Among the chief reasons 
for disqualification were: “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause” 3,880 cases; 
“not unemployed” 3,499 cases; “not capable 
of” and “not available for work” 1,044 cases. 


A total of 46,102 claimants began receiv- 
ing benefit on either initial or renewal 
claims during the month, compared with 
38,181 in September and 33,772 in October, 
1950. Reflecting the situation in Ontario 
mentioned above, the number commencing 
the receipt of benefit in this province in- 
creased from 8487 in October, 1950, to 
18,390 this month. 


Benefit payments for October amounted 
to $3,901,854 in respect of 1,567,172 com- 
pensated days, compared with $3,456,965 in 
respect of 1,378,344 days in September. In 
October, 1950, $3,570,904 was paid in com- 
pensation for 1,540,670 unemployed days. 
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During the week October 27-November 2, 
72,267 beneficiaries received $955,883 as com- 
pensation for 384,654 unemployed days, 
compared with 64,256 beneficiaries, $845,822 
and 338,556 days for the week September 29- 
October 5. Benefit payments for the week 
October 28-November 3 amounting to 
$858,376 were made to 65,682 persons in 
respect of 369,286 days. 

The average daily rate of benefit for 
the week October 27-November 2 was 
$2.49, compared with $2.50 for the week 
September 29-October 5, and $2.32 for the 
week October 28-November 3, 1950. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during October, 1951, insurance 
books were issued to 4,061,164 employees 
who had made contributions to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund at one time or 
another since April 1, 1951. This was an 
increase of 99,282 during the month. 

As at October 31, 1951, employers regis- 
tered totalled 243,935—an increase of 98 
since the end of September. 


CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS 


SEND FOR OUR FREE PAMPHLETS 
ON TRADES 


Now being prepared: 

e Careers in Natural Science and 
Engineering 

e Carpenters 

e Bricklayers and Stone Masons 

e Plasterers 

e Painters 

e Plumbers 


e Machinists and Machine Operator 

e Sheet Metal Workers 

e The Printing Trades 

e Automobile Mechanic and Repair Man 
e Pipe Fitters and Steam Fitters 

e Electricians 

¢ Optometrists 


A Series of Publications on the Different Occupations in Canada: 


Pamphlets on Mining, Bakery and Foundry Occupations, Electronics, 
and Non-professional Hospital Work. 


These pamphlets, prepared by the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour for the purpose of facilitating the vocational 
guidance of young Canadians, are distributed FREE OF CHARGE. 


Apply to the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Confederation Bldg., 
Ottawa 
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November 1955 





The usual seasonal decline in. agricultural and construction 
employment was in progress during November in most parts of 
the country but logging operations in both Eastern and Western 


Canada were maintained at an unusually high level. 
high activity was characteristic of base metal mines. 


Continued 
In manu- 


facturing, there was increasing employment and production in 
the producers goods industries during the month, but conswmer 
goods industries were subject to lay-offs and short work-weeks. 


In manufacturing industries, continuing 
expansion during November in the heavy 
industry and defence sectors was offset by 
reduced production in consumer goods 
industries. Labour requirements were gen+ 
erally not heavy during November but 
employers were prepared to engage skilled 
tradesmen. Some industries were finishing 
off their season’s activities and releasing 
workers. 

Processing of fruits and vegetables was 
mainly completed; sawmills in the east 
were closing down for the year. The 
shingle industry in British Columbia was 
reportedly operating at about 35 per cent 
of capacity, as reduced seasonal demand 
from builders further depressed conditions 
in the industry. 

A heavy program of factory construction 
was underway, particularly in the chemical, 
aircraft and parts, and primary iron and 
steel industries. Plant completions in 1951 
created an estimated 15,000 new jobs and 
the heavy carryover of industrial construc- 
tion into 1952 will result in employment 
requirements of at least 10,000 additional 
workers. On the other hand, nearly 30,000 
factory workers were on a short work week 
in November and some 7,500 had been laid 
off indefinitely from the automobile indus- 
try and about 3,700 from household appli- 
ance plants in the period from May to 
November. 


Logging operations were at the Beale 
period of activity during November, with 
the largest labour force in the history of 
the industry employed. In British 
Columbia, woods work continued active as 
the industry was striving to make up for 
the summer-long closure because of drought 
conditions. The supply of unskilled labour 
in the province was adequate but there 
were a few openings for top-skill men. 
Weather conditions were favourable during 
most of the month, although high level 
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An analysis of the current employment 
situation prepared by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour on the basis of reports from 
the National Employment Service, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other 
official information. 


closures were beginning. Men laid off from 
this work were quickly absorbed in lower- 
level operations. The provincial tree 
planting program, which had employed 
several hundred men, was completed during 
the month. 

In eastern Canada, logging camps were 
generally adequately staffed by the end of 
November and the condition of extreme 
labour shortage which had existed since 
early summer was eased. Hirings were 
heavy during November and employment 
in the industry increased by an estimated 
10 to 15 per cent. At the end of the 
month, vacancies existing were for experi- 
enced cutters only, in most cases. 

Construction work was drawing to a close 
during the month, with road and railway 
construction workers being laid off first. 
There was an increase in the number of 
construction workers registering for unem- 
ployment insurance benefits during Novem- 
ber. The total number of applications 
registered with the National Employment 
Service in construction occupations in- 
creased from 13,600 to 25,400 during the 
month. About 35 per cent of these were 
classified as unskilled construction workers 
and the remaining skilled trades included 
large groups of carpenters (8,800), painters 
(3,900), and plumbers and _ steamfitters 
(1,100). 

There was an upward trend in workers 
seeking employment in retail trade during 
November, especially women looking for 
casual work. Hirings were not as heavy 
as last year and some stores did not hire 
Christmas staff until the second week of 
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December. November was a disappointing 
month for many retailers, who reported 
careful buying and slow movement of con- 
sumer durable goods in particular. These 
conditions were reflected in a slow labour 
market. Applicants for sales employment 
with the National Employment Service in- 
creased from 8,600 to 9,500 during the 
month. About 75 per cent of these appli- 
cations were from females. 


Regional Analysis 


In the Atlantic region, the employment 
picture during November was one of in- 
creasing job applications, reflecting the 
seasonal slackening in agriculture, construc- 
tion and some manufacturing. The gradual 
release of workers, beginning in October, 
gained momentum with the advent of 
winter. The level of employment, although 
reduced from the previous month, was 
higher than at the same period last year 
and the outlook for the winter is one of 
optimism. Good prices for pulpwood are 
encouraging self-employment for agricul- 
tural workers supplementing their farm 
income. The end of the potato harvest, 
the chief cash crop in Prince Edward Island, 
released workers for woodswork in Anticosti 
island and New Brunswick. 

With the opening of winter port activity 
along the eastern seaboard, seasonal unem- 
ployment was kept from reaching any 
serious proportion. Water and rail trans- 
portation were opening up, and the demand 
for seamen and longshoremen continued 
through the month. 

Construction activity, although holding 
up well and with bright prospects for the 
winter in many areas, showed signs of 
tapering off as road and highway construc- 
tion and some building projects became 
completed. A gradual release of construc- 
tion labour and carpenters, beginning in 
October, increased in tempo during Novem- 
ber, contributing to the growing labour 
surplus. 

Extensive pulpwood and ‘lumber cutting 
continued but the demand for woods 
workers slackened as camps became fully 
staffed. The market for pit props con- 
tinued to improve and activity in lumber 
and pulp cutting compared favourably with 
last year. Milling employment will create 
jobs to absorb some of the surplus labour 
pool when saw-mills open up after the 
freeze-up. 


Fishing and fish processing plants through- 
out the region were generally stable, some 
areas showing improvement over the 
previous month. Food plants, however, 
were less active, as indicated by increased 
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registrations of food processing workers 
with the National Employment Service. In 
the Halifax area, fish catches were average; 
whereas along the Nova Scotia south shore, 
the fish run was small. Lobster, however, 
the most important fishery in the Yarmouth 
area, will boost employment and income as 
the season gets under way in December. 
While the end of deep sea fishing brought 
about lay-offs in several localities, a heavy 
run of small fish kept processing plants 
along the Fundy shore of New Brunswick 
working full time. 


Base metal mines in Newfoundland and 
all mines in the Cape Breton area and on 
the mainland of Nova Scotia continued to 
operate steadily. Coal production in Minto 
is the highest im the history of the area 
and there appears little likelihood that the 
shortage of hand-pick coal miners will 
disappear. 


A heavy volume of production and 
sustained employment appears likely to be 
maintained this winter in the primary iron 
and steel industry. Material shortages 
continued to delay shipbuilding but have 
not had any adverse effects on the employ- 
ment level. Extensive ship repair work at 
Saint John, Liverpool and Halifax will 
assist in minimizing unemployment for the 
winter. Most manufacturing plants in the 
region were operating at peak capacity, 
although heating equipment and agricul- 
tural implements experienced the usual 
seasonal slackening. The only shortage of 
labour in the region was among certain 
skilled trades in the Halifax area. 


The month of November saw an accel- 
eration of the seasonal release of workers 
from agriculture, fishing, railway mainten- 
ance, shipbuilding, quarrying, construction 
and some phases of manufacturing in the 
Quebec region. By the end of the month 
there were over 13,000 more active job 
applications filed with offices of the National 
Employment Service in the region than at 
the beginning, a rise that took the current 
level slightly ‘higher than was last year’s 
at the same time. Seasonal lay-offs were 
augmented by further staff cut-backs in 
consumer goods manufacturing—primarily 
in textile products, clothing, leather prod- 
ucts, rubber products, and furniture and 
appliances—and shortened work weeks 
became still more common in the textile 
and leather industries during the period. 
The full impact of these adverse tendencies 
is obscured in the statistical picture by 
continuing hirings for aircraft production, 
the winter tourist season and woods work. 


The most prominent feature of the 
November labour market in Quebec was 


the sustained demand for bush» workers, 
despite the large numbers already employed 
in the woods. There was also, however, 
a continuing demand for experienced 
miners, both in the metallic mining areas 
of northwestern Quebec and in the asbestos 
districts of the Eastern Townships; while 
shortages of skilled machinists, toolmakers, 
die setters and machine shop workers 
persisted in heavy industrial centres. 
Expanded vocational and apprenticeship 
training programs may be needed to help 
meet the demand for these skills. 

In addition to the usual seasonal staff 
cuts in meat packing and dairy products, 
and to the unseasonally low levels of 
activity and employment in textile and 
leather products, reduced consumer demand 
for cigarettes brought lay-offs to the 
tobacco products industry in Montreal and 
Quebec City. At the same time, the sea- 
sonal pick-up in the staff requirements of 
retail trading establishments was slower 
than im previous years. On the other 
hand, the aircraft industry continued to 
expand gradually; while the booming pulp 
and paper industry set new production 
records and expansion of facilities is 
planned, including a mill in Quebec City 
and a dormant mill in the Chicoutimi area 
is to be re-opened shortly. 

During November, the normal slackening 
of outside work in Ontario swelled the 
volume of full- and part-time unemploy- 
ment that has been caused by the decline 
in consumer goods manufacturing. In these 
industries the combination of high inven- 
tories and reduced demand, aggravated in 
some lines by increased imports, resulted 
in further reductions in the production of 
automobile parts, textiles, electric appli- 
ances, radios, furnaces and hardware. The 
resulting lay-offs, together with the normal 
release of workers from seasonal industries, 
caused a substantial rise in the number of 
job applications registered with the National 
Employment Service. By December 1, the 
total, at 72,900, was 57 per cent greater 
than at December 1, 1950. Geographically, 
the impact of these developments was 
greatest in the areas in which the manu- 
facture of textiles and consumer durables 
predominates, notably Windsor, Oshawa, 
Kitchener, London, Cornwall and Galt. In 
other areas the steadily increasing produc- 
tion on government contracts, industrial 
development or construction for the armed 
forces were important factors in offsetting 
the usual increase in unemployment. The 
following table summarizes the changes that 
have taken place in the labour market areas 
in Ontario:— 
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Number of Areas 


Dec. 1 Nov.1 
Substantial labour surplus.. nil nil 
Moderate labour surplus.. 5 2 
Slight labour surplus...... 27 19 
Balanced labour market.... 29 40 


During the month moderate surpluses of 
workers developed in three additional 
areas; eight more areas had slight labour 
surpluses. In slightly less than half -the 
number of labour market areas the supply 
and demand for workers was in approxi- 
mate balance at the beginning of December. 

Snow and freezing temperatures had their 
usual effect on the level of activity in the 
Prairie region. Since agriculture consti- 
tutes 44 per cent of the regional economy, 
in terms of manpower, the close of harvest- 
ing operations has a greater proportional 
effect there than in other parts of the 
country. Of the thousands released, some 
were absorbed into logging operations and 
others retired from the labour force or 
moved to the Pacific region; but there 
were many who contributed to the numbers 
seeking urban employment for the winter. 
Additional activities which closed partially 
or completely included road construction, 
railway maintenance and rural electrifica- 
tion programs. 

As a result of these developments, job 
applications at NES offices increased sharply 
during the month. The total, however, was 
considerably fewer than that of last year. 
At the end of November there were 27,100 
registrations, and on the basis of past 
experience this number may be expected to 
exceed 40,000 before spring. By how much 
it exceeds this figure depends on several 
factors, of which the income received by 
farmers is probably the most important. 

The wheat crop of the Prairie provinces, 
now placed at 531 million bushels, is the 
major item in what promises to be a 
record income year for western farmers. 
Preliminary estimates place the gross value 
of field crops at over one billion dollars, 
40 per cent greater than last year’s prelim- 
inary total. However, a substantial part 
of this income is represented by unthreshed 
grain (about 30 per cent, chiefly in Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta), and the full realiza- 
tion of the production estimate depends on 
the extent to which the grain escapes injury 
from long exposure to the weather. The 
resulting delay in grain marketing, and the 
consequent interruption to the flow of 
income into the area, has been further 
aggravated by the late harvest, which has 
shortened the normal fall period of grain 
movement and caused congestion at storage 
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contribute — to 


points. At the same time, the high propor- 
tion of graim that requires drying has 
reduced the flow of grain through terminals. 
As a result, the amount of wheat marketed 
up to the middle of November was 10 per 
cent lower Ca last year, despite the record 
crop. 


Two alternative sources remain to the 
farmer to augment his fall income. The 
first ‘of these is the net surplus in the 
1950-51 wheat pool, amounting to $105 
million. The distribution of final payment 
cheques was begun in October and was to 
be completed before Christmas. At the 
same time, legislation was passed in 
December which made it possible for a 
farmer to borrow up to $1,000 with unhar- 
vested grain as security. These sources will 
the maintenance of the 
relatively high level of business activity 


‘that the region presently enjoys: 


~ Employment in manufacturing has been 


relatively well maintained, particularly in 


‘this region than in Ontario. 


the Lake head district. Demand for news- 
print exceeds possible production, and plans 
are being made for expansion. Delays in 
ve-tooling and a scarcity of skilled workers 
has prevented any further expansion of 
employment in aircraft, and shipbuilding 
firms. Because of the absence of any large 
scale furniture or appliance manufacturing, 
the fall in consumer demand for durables 
and.'semi-durables has had less effect in 
However, its 
effect on clothing and fur industries has 
been only partially offset by government 
contracts, with the result that considerable 
numbers have been laid off or put on short 
time. 

During November, production in the 
Pacific region recovered from the disloca- 
tions caused by the long summer drought 
and resumed its normal pattern. Residual 
effects were apparent in the sale of dairy 
herds because of the poor hay crop, and 


‘the continued shutdown of smaller sawmills 


because ‘of log shortage. These factors, 
together’ with a number of strikes, con- 
tributed to an increase in unemployment 
during the month but, on the whole, the 


‘risé could be attributed chiefly to seasonal 


‘influences. 


‘Kingdom are far behind schedule. 


The close of the packing and 
canning season, the slowdown in ‘construc- 
tion and snow in some interior logging areas 
were the main causes of the upturn in 
De eae 


~ Although the domestic market for lumber 
is somewhat slack, shipments to the United 
In an 
attempt to build up depleted log inven- 


.tories before the winter shutdown, logging 
camps on Vancouver island and the coastal 
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mainland were operating at capacity. Snow- 
fall had comparatively little retarding effect 
during the month. With the exception of 
key skills, demand for labour was light 
because the long period of unemployment 
this summer and the impending winter 
shutdown reduced the amount of labour 
turnover. Some small sawmills remained 
closed but all the larger firms were on 
normal production schedules. Shingle mills, 
however, shut down earlier than usual this 
year, reflecting the sharp decline in housing 
construction. 


About 850 workers in Vancouver, and 
many in other parts of the province, were 
directly or indirectly affected by .a strike 
of brewery workers, which begam October 24 
and terminated December 7. Workers 
employed in the distribution of beer in 
many centres were laid off pending the 
resumption of deliveries. 

These influences are reflected in the 
number of job applications at National 
Employment Service offices, which increased 
from 22,450 to 30,680 during the month. 
It is notable that the level of applications 
is about the same as that of last year, 
while the labour force has increased by 
10,000. The year-to-year imcrease in 
employment in the region is the result 
of both current and past industrial expan- 
sion. Important employment increases have 
taken place in shipbuilding, transportation 
and pulp mills. Defence contracts for 
ships, the extension of the PGE railway 
and the completion of two pulp mills have 
been chiefly responsible for an increase of 
4.500 in these three industries. Expansion 
currently in progress has resulted in an 
increase of 2,800 in building construction. 
The largest programs now underway are the 
Alcan project (employing about 2,500 men) ; 
a pulp mill at Elk Falls (800 men); hydro 
developments at Jones Lake, Campbell 
River and Waneta (C.M. & S. project); 
doubling the capacity of the Columbia 
Cellulose mill at Prince Rupert; and base 


' metal developments in many parts of the 


region. The expansive influence of these 
projects have been partly offset by the 
decline in home building. , 

A considerable part of the increase in 
employment has been made_ possible 
through immigration. During the first nine 
months of this year over 9,600 immigrants: 


entered the province, a substantial increase 


over the same period last year. At the 
moment, the seasonal slackening of activity 
has reduced the capacity of the region to 
absorb immigrants, but from all indications, 
the demand for this type of worker will 
increase in the spring. 


and 





Conditions 


The Clothing Industry, October 1950 


Continuing upward trend in wages and further progress in the general 
working conditions in the clothing industry are shown by 1950 survey. 
Overall wage increase approximately three per cent during the year 


A continuing upward trend in wages and 
further progress in general working condi- 
tions in the clothing industry is apparent 
from the results of the 1950 Survey. The 
overall increase in wages during 1950 was 
in the vicinity of 3 per cent. Important 
among the conditions of work in the cloth- 
ing industry is the growing predominance 
of the 5-day week—in most cases one of 
40 hours’ duration. A substantial increase 
is also noted in the proportion of employees 
who can become eligible for extended vaca- 
tion periods as their term of employment 
increases. 


In the following article there are certain 
differences in the subdivisions of the indus- 
try used in discussing wage rates as com- 
pared with ‘those used with regard to 
working conditions. Differences in manu- 
facturing techniques imply differences in 
occupational structure. Wage rates in this 
article are, therefore, dealt with only in 
specific subdivisions of the main clothing 
groups.t 

In the analysis of working conditions in 
the clothing industry, returns from 840 
establishments, employing 62,000 workers, 
were used. 





1From the men’s clothing group for in- 
stance, three sub-groups are extracted for 
wage rate statistics—men’s and boys’ suits 
and overcoats, work clothing, and _ shirts. 
Such items as the normal work week, vaca- 
tions with pay, statutory holidays, etc., are 
shown for the men’s clothing industry as a 
whole. 


Wage rates in the manufacturing of 
women’s clothing are shown separately for 
women’s and misses’ coats and suits, and 
women’s and misses’ dresses. Women’s 
clothing as a whole, and a children’s cloth- 
ing group, are used for working conditions. 
Knit goods and miscellaneous clothing are 
included only in the analysis of working 
conditions. However, fur goods, on which 
there is a paragraph on wages, is one of 
the constituents of the miscellaneous cloth- 
ing group. The article attempts throughout 
to be as specific as possible concerning 
industry titles. 





Geographically, the distribution of these 
non-office employees is as follows:— 


Atlantic Provinces. ..:.. ..... 1,442 

OireDbec a. = sata ae pe a 32 287 

OVMMATIOn4. eae oo au 23,514 

Manitoba jiveeerc ema. *. 2,931 

Other Provinces... 26s. oe 1,743 
WAGE RATES 


Of six industries in the clothing group, 
only one, work clothing, showed a sub- 
stantial increase in wage rates between 
October, 1949, and the same month in 1950. 
Modest increases occurred in the men’s 
and boys’ suits and overcoats, shirts, and 
fur goods industries. Average wage rates 
were unchanged in women’s and misses’ 
dresses and there was a slight decrease 
in women’s and misses’ coats and suits. 
Because of the prevalence of piece-work in 
the manufacture of all types of clothing, 
there is frequently a wider variation in 
straight-time earnings from year to year 
and between regions in any one year than 
in industries where time rates are more 
common. In this comparative study, the 
term “wage rate” is used for convenience 
although “straight-time average hourly 
earnings” would be a more precise designa- 
tion in view of the importance of piece 
rates. 


) 


Information in this section is pre- 
pared from data obtained in the annual 
survey of wage rates and working 


conditions for 1950 conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department 


of Labour. 
were asked to report on wage rates 
(straight-time earnings for  piece- 
workers) and certain conditions of work 
in their establishments during the last 
pay period preceding October 1, 1950. 


Employers 
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The indexes of average wage levels for 
1949 and 1950 in terms of rates in 1939 as 
100 are as follows:— 


Men’s Clothing 


Per cent 
1949 1950 change 
Men’s and _ boys’ 
suits and over- 
Coatsia. ele. ba oes 207.0 216.0 ae 
Work clothing.... 205.8 228.7 11.1 
ULE USP eters eos 228.0 230.8 Bo, 


Women’s Clothing 


Women’s and 
Misses’ coats and 
suits 

Women’s 
Misses’ dresses. . 


210.8 203.8 —3.4 


eoceceeeeveoee 


213.4 213.3 0.0 


Miscellaneous Clothing 


Fur goods........ 206.6. 215.2 4.2 

Summaries of occupational wage rates as 
they existed at October, 1950, for each of 
these six industries are given in the follow- 
ing paragraphs :— 


Men’s Clothing 


Men’s and Boys’ Suits and Overcoats.— 
Wage rates for nine occupations were 
studied for this industry, which is largely 
confined to Quebec and Ontario, more 
particularly to Montreal and Toronto. 

For the male occupations, industry-wide 
averages ranged from $1 an hour for under- 
pressers to $1.41 an hour for pocketmakers. 
Of the two female classes, finishers averaged 
70 cents an hour; sewing machine operators, 
75 cents. Average wage rates in Ontario 
were higher than those in Quebec by 
amounts ranging from three to 37 cents an 
hour, depending on occupation. Rates per 
hour in Montreal were higher than’ those 
for the province of Quebec by four to ten 
cents and those in Toronto higher than the 
Ontario averages by one to 13 cents. 


Work Clothing—F¥our occupations were 
covered in the analysis of wage rates in this 
industry. Canada averages were as follows: 
cutters, male $1.10; finish pressers, male, 96 
cents; final examiners, female, 50 cents; 
and sewing machine operators, female, 68 
cents an hour. Rates in Ontario were 
higher in most cases than those in Mani- 
toba or Quebec. Using the occupation 
cutter as an example, the average wage 
rates in these three provinces were, $1.16, 
$1.10 and $1.05 an hour. 


Shirts—A comparative study of occupa- 
tional wage rates in this industry showed 
that cutters, the only male job category 
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covered, averaged $1.06 an hour. Finish 
pressers, sewing machine operators and final 
examiners, all female, received an average 
of 70, 62 and 55 cents an hour respectively. 
Ontario rates were higher than those in 
Quebec by amounts ranging from 15 to 
27 cents per hour, depending on the 
occupation. 


Women’s Clothing 


Women’s and Misses’ Coats and Suits — 
Four occupations were studied and these 
were analysed separately for each of the 
four principal manufacturing centres— 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver. The general wage structure of this 
industry was the highest in the clothing 
group. On a Canada basis, straight-time 
average hourly earnings for the four occu- 
pations selected were, cutters, male, $1.58; 
finish pressers, male, $1.74; finisher, female, 
88 cents; and lining makers, female, $1.01. 
Wage rate levels were highest in Montreal 
and lowest in Winnipeg and Vancouver. 

Women’s and Misses’ Dresses——Finish 
pressers, male, averaged $1.82 an hour 
across Canada, which was 35 cents per hour 
higher than cutters, the only other 
important group of male workers. Of the 
women workers, finish pressers averaged 
$1.26 an hour; sewing machine operators, 
95 cents; and finishers, 79 cents. 

Average wage rates were calculated separ- 
ately for Montreal and Toronto as most of 
the Canadian dress industry is located in 
these two cities. Rates were considerably 
higher in Montreal than in Toronto for 
finish pressers, both male and female, and 
somewhat lower for the other three 
occupations. 


Miscellaneous Clothing 


Fur Goods—For Canada as a whole, the 
average wage rate of male fur cutters was 
$1.73 an hour, which exceeded that. for fur 
sewing machine operators by 16 cents. 
Blockers, the only other male occupational 
category covered, were paid a much lower 
average rate of $1.08 an hour. Of two 
female occupational classes, fur sewing 
machine operators and finishers, the former 
averaged $1.04 an hour and the latter 89 
cents. 

Wage differentials between provinces were 
not as marked as in most of the other 
clothing industries, particularly for female 
workers. Rates were on the whole some- 
what lower in Winnipeg than in the two 
other important manufacturing centres, 
Montreal and Toronto. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


The Normal Work Week (Table I)— 
Normal weekly hours ranged from 40 to 
45 for 90 per cent of the plant workers in 
the clothing industry. Forty-two per cent 
of the workers were on a 40-hour week, 15 
per cent on a 44-hour week and 17 per 
cent on a 45-hour week. About 16 per 
cent of the plant workers were reported 
working longer than 45 hours. 

In the Atlantic provinces, 40 per cent of 
the workers were on a 44-hour week, in 
Quebee 35 per cent on a 40-hour schedule, 
in Ontario 45 and 31 per cent were on a 
40- and 45-hour week respectively. In 
Manitoba, 85 per cent of the plant workers 
were on a 40-hour week and in the other 
western provinces, 76 per cent were on 
this same weekly schedule. 

Over 90 per cent of the employees in 
the children’s clothing division and a similar 
proportion of those in the manufacturing 
of women’s wear were in establishments 
where 44 hours or less was the normal work 
week. In the men’s clothing industry about 
85 per cent of the employees were working 
44 hours or less and in the knit goods 
division of the industry, slightly more than 
two-thirds were on a normal work week of 
from 45 to 48 hours. In those establish- 
ments manufacturing other types of cloth- 
ing, the largest number of workers, 45 per 
cent, was on a 40-hour schedule. 

No significant change is noted in the 
normal work week during the year pre- 
ceding October 1950. About 84 per cent of 
the workers were reported on a 5-day week 
in 1950, about the same proportion as in 
1949. : 


Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half 
was the usual overtime rate paid for work 
after standard daily or weekly hours. Most 
of the workers were in establishments which 
did not have or did not report any policy 
covering payment for work on Sunday. 
Establishments employing almost one-third 
of the workers reported extra pay for 
Sunday work; 19 per cent of the workers 
in these plants were paid time and one-half 
and 10 per cent were paid double time. 

For work on statutory holidays which are 
paid for although not worked, establish- 
ments employing 20 per cent of the workers 
paid time and one-half, those employing 27 
per cent paid double time and _ those 
employing 11 per cent, double time and 
one-half. 

Annual Vacations with Pay (Table II). 


—More than 90 per cent of the workers in 
the clothing industry received an initial 


vacation of one week and about 8 per cent 
two weeks, in both instances usually after 
a year or less of employment. 

Establishments employing about 61 per 
cent of the workers in the clothing industry 
increased the vacation period as the term 
of workers’ employment continued. Forty- 
seven per cent of the workers had their 
vacation perrod increased to two weeks, 
usually after 5 years or less of employment, 
12 per cent to three weeks, generally after 
20 to 30 years of service, and 2 per cent 
were granted other periods of vacation. 

In each region a maximum vacation of 
two weeks was predominant, although in 
Ontario about one-quarter of the workers 
could become eligible for a maximum vaca- 
tion of three weeks. 

Of those workers in the clothing industry 
who could become eligible for a vacation 
of three weeks, most were employed in 
establishments engaged in the manufacture 
of men’s clothing and knit goods. In the 
men’s clothing division of the industry, the 
largest group of workers were required to 
have 20 years of service before they were 
entitled ito a vacation of three weeks; and 
in the knit goods division, the service 
requirement for 3 weeks’ vacation was 25 
years for a greater number than any other 
service period. The proportion of workers 
who could become eligible for a vacation 
of three weeks rose from 8 per cent in 
1949 to nearly 12 per cent in 1950. 


Statutory Holidays (Table III)—Some 
statutory holidays were observed by all 
establishments covered in this analysis. 
About 80 per cent of the workers were in 
establishments which observed from 5 to 9 
holidays with the largest group of workers 
in those observing 8 days. 

In the Atlantic provinces, two-thirds of 
the workers were in establishments which 
observed 8 or 9 holidays. In Quebec there 
was considerable variation in the number 
of days observed, 29 per cent of the workers 
observing 5 or 6 days, 35 per cent 7 to 9 
days and 28 per cent 10 or more holidays. 
In Ontario, 70 per cent of the workers were 
in plants which observed 8 holidays and 
in Manitoba, 89 per cent were in those 
which observed from 7 to 9 days. In the 
other provinces 38 and 32 per cent of the 
workers were in establishments observing 
7 and 9 days respectively. 

Fighty-three per cent of the workers in 
the clothing industry were paid for some or 
all of the holidays observed and two-thirds 
of the total number were employed in 
establishments paying for 3 to 8 days. 

There was considerable variation in the 
number of holidays paid for between 
regions as well as within them. One-half of 
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the plant workers in the Atlantic provinces 
were paid for 6 or 8 holidays. In Quebec, 
22 per cent of the plant workers were paid 
for 3 days and one-quarter for 5 days. In 
Ontario, 36 and 27 per cent of the workers 
were paid for 6 and 8 days respectively. 
The largest group of workers in Manitoba, 
41 per cent, was paid for 7 statutory holi- 
days and in the other western provinces 
about the same proportion of workers was 
paid for 7 days. 

The largest groups of workers in the 
children’s clothing division were paid for 3 
and 6 holidays, in the men’s clothing divi- 
sion 5 and 6 days, in the women’s clothing 
division 3 and 5 days and in the knit goods 
division 6 and 8 days. The largest group 
of workers engaged in the manufacture of 
other types of clothing was paid for 4 days, 
although a substantial number were paid 
for 5, 6 or 8 holidays. 

Rest and Wash-up  Periods.—Rest 
periods were common in the clothing 
industry with 71 per cent of the workers 
employed in plants which permitted periods 
for relaxation. Of these workers, 8 per 
cent were allowed a single 10-minute period 
each day and 11 per cent one 15-minute 
period. Fifty-three per cent were per- 
mitted two 10-minute periods and 20 per 
cent two 15-minute periods daily. 


Wash-up periods were permitted to less 
than a third of the plant employees in the 
industry (most of whom were in estab- 
lishments which allowed two periods). The 
largest groups of workers were in plants 
which permitted two 5-minute periods each 
day. 

In detail, information on rest and wash-up 
periods is as follows:— 


Number and Number of Employees 














Duration of Rest Wash-up 
Periods Periods Periods 
One period of 
4 Sa Sh TS le: 41 1,795 
TO AER Pee eee 3,216 ole 
Dre eee ele Se 4,794 90 
Other specified 
PETVOUS™ Sv cwa as 58 379 
Two periods of 
Deol oan re aes 319 7,064 
LO Mec Aare te een 23,128 1,859 
Lamers Sa 8,583 740 
Other specified 
PETtOdSs:. cia 753 2,807 
Other periods.......: 837 896 
Informally permitted. 2,175 3,000 
OPAL Ts We fee 43,964 19,443 
Not allowed or no in- 
formation reported. 17,953 42 474 
ET anual THe cane oe 61,917 61,917 


The Food and Beverages Industry 


Wages in the food and beverages industry increased about 5 per cent 
in the year ending October, 1950. Working conditions also improved 
More workers than ever before enjoyed shorter hours, more holidays 


Wages in the food and beverages indus- 
try increased about five per cent in the 
year ended in October 1950. Working 
conditions also showed improvement: 
greater proportions of workers were enjoy- 
ing a shorter work week, more liberal 
annual vacations, more paid statutory holi- 
days and other so-called “fringe” benefits 
than shown from previous surveys. 

Although this article deals with both 
wages and working conditions, the nature 
of the data in each case does not permit 


identical industrial subdivisions. Because 
of occupational differences between indus- 
trial groups, data for wages are limited, in 
some cases, to selected industries within the 
broader groups.! 





1This obtains in the following groups: 
canning and preserving, grain mill products, 
bakery products, beverages and wmiscel- 
laneous foods. In the dairy products group, 
this situation is reversed: retail distribution 
of dairy products is included in the wage 
statistics but not in those for working condi- 
tions. The meat products group is identical 
for both wages and working conditions, 
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WAGE RATES 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing 


An increase in wage rates of six per cent 
occurred in this industry between October, 
1949, when the index on a base of 1939 as 
100 stood at 231-1, and October, 1950, when 
a level of 245-2 was reached. 

Of 18 occupations covered in the analysis 
of wage rates in this industry, ten could be 
defined as production occupations, four as 
non-production and three as maintenance. 
The remaining job category was that of 
labourer. Siders (floormen) were the 
highest paid of the males on production 
work, averaging $1.39 per hour for Canada 
as a whole: pork cutters, the lowest paid, 
receiving $1.17. Labourers, the lowest paid 
male employees in the industry, averaged 
$1.06 per hour. The two female classes 
covered, bacon wrappers, and linkers and 
twisters, were paid am average of 88 and 92 
cents respectively. 

Regional variations in wage rates are not 
as marked as in most industries, with 
workers in Quebec and Ontario averaging 
a few cents less than the national figures 
and those in Manitoba and _ British 
Columbia a few cents more. 


Dairy Products 


Eighteen occupations were chosen as 
being representative of the various classes 
of workers employed in this industry. 
Among the production occupations, the 
Canada average wage rates ranged from 
$42.32 a week for pasteurizer operators to 
$32.04 for packaging operators. Of the 
non-production workers, route salesmen 
were ithe highest paid, at an average of 
$49.86 a week, and janitors the lowest, at 
just over $37. The average rates for 
maintenance classes were among the highest 
of the 18 occupations covered in the study, 
varying from $47.88 for garage mechanics 
to $38.88 for stablemen. Labourers aver- 
aged $37.08 per week. 

Regionally, wage rates varied as much as 
$16 per week between the different prov- 
inces. Generally highest in Ontario and 
British Columbia, rates for these provinces 
were frequently exceeded by those paid in 
Toronto when statistics for the latter were 
shown separately. Rates im Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Quebec were generally 
well below the national average whereas 
those for Montreal, when segregated, were 
only slightly below the Canada figures. 
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Canning and Preceevine 
(Fruits and Vegetables Only) 


Canada average wage rates were deter- 
mined for 13 occupational classes in the 
canning and preserving of fruits and vege- 
tables industry. Statistics were compiled 
for the three most important provinces 
engaged in these activities, namely, Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia. The work is 
seasonal for most workers employed in this. 
industry. 

Stationary, engineers and mechanics were 
the two highest paid classes of workers in 
the industry, averaging $1.05 and $1.01 an 
hour, respectively. Cooks were the highest 
paid production workers, averaging 84 cents: 
on a national basis. The equivalent rate 
for labourers was 71 cents and that for 
female employees, such as inspectors and. 
checkers, machine operators, packers, and 
peelers, ranged from 56 to 65 cents an hour. 

The regional pattern of wage rates in 
this industry can best be illustrated by the 
rates for labourers, which averaged 58 cents: 
an hour in Quebec, 71 cents in Ontario and 
83 cents in British Columbia. For the 
aumerically important women workers, the 
rates for packers indicate a similar regional 
variation with average rates of 43, 62 and 
63 cents per hour for the same three prov- 
inces. Most of the women employed in this: 
industry are paid on a piece-work basis. 


Grain Mill Products 


(Flour Mills Only) 


Wage rates for nine selected occupations: 
in flour mills across Canada were studied. 
Of the production workers, bolter operators: 
averaged $1.11; grindermen, $1.07; purifier 
operators, $1; and packers and sewers, 97 
cents per hour. Three maintenance classes, 
millwrights, oilers and sweepers, received 
an average of $1.18, 95 and 93 cents per 
hour, respectively. Shippers averaged 98 
and labourers, 89 cents. 


Bakery Products 


Occupational wage rates were analysed 
for two industries in the bakery products: 
group, namely: (1) biscuits and crackers, 
and (2) bread and other bakery products. 

In the first-rnamed industry, the wage 
index rose from 233°8 in 1949 to 243-4 in 
1950 or am increase of 4:1 per cent. For 
bread and other bakery products, the: 
equivalent index numbers were 202-5 and 
213-9 and the increase, 5-6 per cent. 

The wage rates of 15 occupations were 
covered in the biscuits and crackers indus-. 
try, of which 12 were production jobs. Of 
the male production workers, dough mixers 
were the highest paid, with a national 


sa “ ‘ 


average of 97 cents per hour, and General 
Bakery Helpers, at 76 cents, the lowest. 
In the non-production and maintenance 
categories, mechanics averaged $1.13 per 


‘shour, shippers, 90 and truck drivers, 89 


cents. Of the three female occupations, 
wrapping machine operators received 73 
cents an hour, general helpers 66 and 
packers, 62 cents. 

Seventeen occupations were studied in 
bread and other bakery products, com- 
prising 12 production and five non-produc- 
tion jobs. Bench workers were the highest 
paid male production employees, averaging 
$1.15 per hour, and general bakery helpers 
the lowest, receiving 76 cents. Of the non- 
production workers, stationary engineers 
received $1.15 an hour, stationary firemen, 
89 cents, truck drivers, 88 and shippers, 86. 

Route salesmen, who are most frequently 


. paid on a weekly salary plus commission 


basis, averaged $53.66. 

Female workers engaged im the unskilled 
occupations of general bakery helper, 
wrapping machine operator, and cake icer 
were paid comparable rates which averaged 
63, 61 and 60 cents per hour, respectively. 


Beverages 
(Malt Liquors Only) 


Average wage rates in firms manufactur- 
ing malt liquors increased from a level of 
199-7 in 1949 to 210-4 in 1950, in terms of 
1939 as 100. This represents an advance of 
5°4 per cent during the year. 

Canada average wage rates for skilled, 
semi-skilled and unskilled bottle shop 
workers ranged from $1.18 to $1.08 per hour 
and for the three skills of brewhouse 
workers, from $1.23 to $1.13. Apart from 
skilled bottle shop and brewhouse workers, 
the three other skilled occupations, sta- 
tionary engineer, bottling mechanic, and 
cooper, received $1.32, $1.28 and $1.28 per 
hour respectively. 

Wage rates levels were highest in Ontario, 
second-highest in Manitoba and lowest in 
the Maritime Provinces. Average rates in 
Montreal were a cent or two higher than 
those for Quebec province as a whole, 
whereas rates in Toronto averaged as much 
as 12 cents an hour higher than those for 
all Ontario breweries covered. 


Miscellaneous Foods 


(Confectionery Only) 

The index of wage rates for confectionery 
rose from 192-5 to 208-3 between October, 
1949, and the same date in 1950, an in- 
crease of 8:2 per cent. 

Five male and five female job classifica- 
tions were covered in this comparative 


study. For male workers, an average rate 
of 97 cents for candymakers was the highest 
reported, and 76 cents per hour for candy- 
makers helpers, the lowest. Among women 
workers, the range of rates between the 
highest and lowest paid occupation was 
considerably less, varying from 65 cents for 
wrapping machine operators to 53 cents per 
hour for fancy packers, hand. A pronounced 
regional pattern of wages was shown to 
exist, with Ontario rates generally three to 
five cents higher tham the national averages. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


The geographical distribution of the 
96,127 workers employed in 1,007 estab- 
lishments used in this analysis of working 
conditions in the food and beverage indus- 
try is as follows:— 


Atlantic Provinces......... 10,011 | 
RTUEIEE oa ars cies edie sksers 19,068 
CODPERION Unde ate Jon cee eas 42.615 
Prarie Provinces. .5) cc: 13,469 
Brivishs@o lumi lave eae: 10,964 


The Normal Work Week (Table I) — 
Nearly 60 per cent of the workers in the 
food and beverages industry were working 
45 hours or less and two-thirds of the 
remainder were on a 48-hour schedule. 
Eleven per cent of the total workers in the 
industry were on a normal work week of 
more than 48 hours with about three- 
quarters of these workers employed by 
establishments in the canning and preserv- 
ing division of the industry. 

One-quarter of the workers in the 
Atlantic provinces and Quebec and 45 per 
cent in Ontario were working 44 hours or 
less. In the Prairie Provinces, 87 per cent 
of the workers were on a weekly schedule 
of less than, 44 hours and in British 
Columbia, 83 per cent were on a normal 
work week of 40 hours. 


The largest groups of workers in the meat 
products, grain mill products and beverages 
divisions of the industry were working a 
normal week of 44 hours or less while in 
the other major divisions, the largest 
groups were working 45 hours or more. 

The tendency towards the lessening of 
weekly hours is indicated by ithe fact that 
in 1950 about 51 per cent of the employees 
were working 45 hours or more as compared 
to 55 per cent in 1949. 

The proportion of workers in the food 
and beverages industry on a 5-day week 
rose from 40 per cent in 1949 to 45 per 
cent in 1950. The most significant change 
took place in the meat products division 
of the industry: 39 per cent of the workers 
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in this group were reported on a. 5-day 
week in 1949 while 66 per cent were 
reported on this shorter work week in 1950. 

Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half 
was the usual overtime rate for work after 
standard daily or weekly hours. 

Just over one-third of the plant workers 
were in establishments which did not have 
any policy covering payment for work on 
Sunday. About 60 per cent of the workers, 
equally divided, were employed in estab- 
lishments which paid time and one-half 
or double time for work on Sunday or the 
seventh working day of a continuous 
operation. 

For work on statutory holidays which are 
paid for though not worked, double time 
was paid by establishments employing one- 
third of the employees and double time 
and one-half by those employing one- 
quarter of the workers in the industry. A 
substantial number of workers (11 per cent) 
was paid time and one-half for work on 
paid holidays. 


Annual Vacations with Pay (Table II). 
—All but three per cent of the plant 
workers in the industry were employed in 
establishments which reported a vacation 
with pay policy. 

Of those workers in plants reporting a 
vacation with pay policy, 88 per cent 
received an initial vacation of one week 
and just over 11 per cent, two weeks, 
usually after a year or less of employment. 

Seventy-eight per cent of the employees 
in the food and beverages industry could 
become eligible for a longer vacation after 
increased periods of employment. Estab- 
lishments employing 39 per cent of the 
workers increased the vacation period to 
two weeks, generally after five years or less 
of employment. In those employing another 
39 per cent, the vacation period was in- 
creased to a maximum of three weeks, 
usually after 15 to 25 years of service. 

In the meat products division of the 
industry, 92 per cent of the workers could 
become eligible for a vacation of three 
weeks. Nearly two-thirds of the workers in 
the canning and preserving division and 
more than one-third in the beverages divi- 
sion could become eligible for this same 
vacation. In each of the other major 
divisions of the industry, less than a third 
of the employees were in establishments 
which made provision for a maximum 
vacation of three weeks. 

There has been a slight increase in the 
proportions of workers who could become 


eligible for a maximum vacation of three 
weeks. In 1949, 34 per cent of the workers 
were in plants which gave a maximum 
vacation of three weeks whereas in 1950 
the proportion rose to 39 per cent. 

Plant shut-down for the vacation period 
was reported by establishments employing 
one-fifth of the workers in the industry. 
Of these, nearly two-thirds were in plants 
closing for two weeks, usually during the 
summer season. 


Statutory Holidays (Table II1)—Some 
statutory holidays were observed by estab- 
lishments employing 98 per cent of the 
workers in the food and beverages industry, 
with more than three-quarters of the 
workers employed in those observing from 
seven to nine holidays. 

Plants employing 88 per cent of the 
workers in the industry paid for some or 
all of the observed statutory holidays. 
Two-thirds of the employees were in those 
which paid for sevem to nine holidays. 

Ninety-two per cent of the workers in 
the meat products division, 38 per cent in 
dairy products and 51 per cent in bakery 
products were paid for eight statutory holi- 
days. Eighty per cent of the workers in 
the grain mill products division were paid 
for seven to eight holidays, 86 per cent 
in the beverages division for seven to nine 
days and 70 per cent in the miscellaneous 
food division of the industry were paid 
for six to eight days. In the canning and 
preserving industry there was much varia- 
tion in the number of observed holidays 
paid for, with about 60 per cent of the 
workers being paid for four to nine 
statutory holidays. 

An increase is noted in the proportion of 
workers being paid for more statutory 
holidays; in 1950 nearly a 9 per cent 
increase is seen in the number of workers 
receiving pay:for seven to nine holidays. 


Rest and Wash-up.—More than 80 per 
cent of the plant employees in the food 
and beverages industry were permitted 
recognized rest periods. The largest group 
of workers was allowed two 10-minute 
periods and the next largest, two 15-minute 
periods each day. 

One-third of the plant workers in the 
industry were allowed regular wash-up 
periods each day. About 30 per cent of 
these workers were permitted two 5-minute 
periods and 21 per cent two 10-minute 
periods daily. 
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Detailed information on rest and wash-up 
periods is given in the following table :— 














Length and Number of Employees 
Duration of ‘Rest Wash-up 
Periods Periods Periods 
One period of 
5 minutes ....... ne 1,696 
10’ minutes ....... 1,440 841 
15 minutes ....... 1,558 1,390 
OLHer peewee oe te 1,510 642 
Two periods of 
Less than 5 minutes. ee 1,910 
5 minutes ....... 166 9,495 
10 minutes ....... 43,132 6,604 
TOM INULER fact 2,4: 22,587 1,015 
GEN Chay. oer lee er 2,190 1,147 
Other specified 
DETIOUS ocak os se 1,524 2,001 
Informally permitted. 1,016 4,675 
otal See. 80,860 31,416 
Part of plant only... 1,461 196 
Not allowed......... 13,662 64,634 
‘Botalyakerscs 96,246 96,246 








Prices and the 
Cost of Living 


Cost-of-Living Index, December 1, 1951 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index declined from 191-2 to 191-1 
between November 1 and December 1, 
1951, the first decrease in 23 months. The 
previous decrease was recorded between 
December 1, 1949 and January 3, 1950, 
when the index declined 0:5 points. 

The latest movement of the index was 
accounted for by a slight recession in foods 
which overbalanced small increases in 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 
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clothing, and home furnishings and services. 
The food index moved from 250-2 to 249°3, 
as a result of decreases in meats, particu- 
larly pork, and eggs, which proved of 
greater importance than a large increase in 
potatoes-coupled with small advances in 
milk, butter and other vegetables. 

The clothing index rose from 214-6 to 
215-5, reflecting increases im men’s wear, 
notably suits, overcoats and sweaters. 
Widely scattered advances for furniture 
items, furnishings, floor coverings, hard- 
ware, dishes, electrical goods, laundry rates 
and telephone rates supported an increase 
in home furnishings and services from 199-9 
to 200-6. Indexes for fuel and light and 
miscellaneous items remained at 150-8 and 
144-9, respectively. Rents were not sur- 
veyed in December and the index con- 
tinued unchanged at 144-8. 

From August 1939 to December 1951, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 
89-6 per cent. 


Wholesale Prices, December, 1951 


The weekly index number for 30 indus- 
trial prices at wholesale continued to 
decline in December to reach a level of 
284-7 by the week of the 2Ist. This 
compares with 286:2 for the week of 
November 30 and 280-9 for the month 
of December, 1950. 

Fractional commodity price declines were 
registered for wheat, oats, raw sugar, raw 
rubber, raw cotton, copper and tin, while 
various advances occurred for imported 
bituminous coal, steers and hogs. 

Canadian farm product prices at ter- 
minal markets firmed narrowly from 258-9 
to 259°4 between November 30 and 
December 21. This compares with 234-5 
for December, 1950. 

Both field and animal products moved 
up in the month ending December 21, 
the former gaining 0:1 to 191-0, as a result 
of increases for grains and hay which out- 
weighed decreases in eastern potato prices. 
Higher prices for livestock, butterfat and 
fluid milk overbalanced continued weakness 
for eggs to advance the animal products 
series from 326:9 to 327°8. 


COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM JANUARY, 1946 





1° 1946 1947 “1948 











1949 1950 1951 





Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, November, 1951* 


A decline in the number of existing work 
stoppages during the month, as compared 
with October, resulted in a decrease in the 
total man-working days lost. Strike idle- 
ness in November, 1951, was also some- 
what lower than in November, 1950. The 
‘question of increased wages and related 
causes was a factor in 14 of the -18 
stoppages, causing 90 per cent of the total 
loss. Of the other disputes, two arose over 
causes affecting working conditions, one was 
an inter-union dispute, and one was over 
the dismissal of a worker. Two stoppages 
with the greatest amount. of time loss were 
brewery workers at New Westminster, 
Vancouver and Victoria, B.C., and paper 
and paper box factory workers, also at 
Vancouver. 

Preliminary figures for November, 1951, 
show 18 strikes and lockouts in existence, 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 


involving 8,617 workers, with a time loss 
of 38,315 man-working days, as compared 
with 28 strikes and lockouts in October, 
1951, with 6,388 workers involved and a 
loss of 49,318 days. In November, 1950, 
there were 19 strikes and lockouts, in- 
volving 14,165 workers and a loss of 49,477 
days. 

For the first 11 months of 1951 prelim- 
inary figures show 222 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 75,403 workers, with a loss of 
755,255 days. In the same period in 1950 
there were 155 strikes and lockouts, with 
191,023 workers involved and a loss of 
1,880,574 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in November, 1951, was 0-04 per 
cent of the estimated working time, as 
compared with 0:06 per cent in October, 
1951; 0-06 per cent in November, 1950; 


on 


0:08 per cent for the first 11 months of 
1951; and 0°15 per cent for the first 11 
months of 1950. 

Of the 18 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence during the month, one was settled 
in favour of the employer, six- were 
compromise settlements, and three were 
indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of 
the month eight stoppages were recorded 
as unterminated. 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Wuinni- 
peg, Man., which commenced on November 
8, 1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the LasBour 
GazerTe for April, 1951, and in this article 
are taken, as far as possible, from the 
government publications of the countries 
concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in September, 1951, was 156 and 17 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 173 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 33,300 workers involved 
and a time loss of 109,000 working days 
was caused. 

Of the 156 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in September, 25, 
directly involving 3,700 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages, and 57, 
directly involving 10,000 workers, on other 
wage questions; two directly involving 200 


workers, on questions as to working hours; 
29, directly involving 6,300 workers, on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 39, directly 
involving 6,800 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; three, 
directly involving 1,500 workers on ques- 
tions of trade union principle; and one 
directly involving 100 workers, was in 
support of workers involved in another 
dispute. 


United State; 


Preliminary figures for October, 1951, 
show 440 work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes beginning in 
the month, in which 240,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
2,750,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for September, 1951, are 400 work stoppages, 
involving 200,000 workers and a time loss of 
2,400,000 days. 


New Zealand 


For the second quarter of 1951, figures 
show 41 strikes, involving, directly and 
indirectly, 9,438 workers, and causing a time 
loss of 110,504 man-days. 


a 
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Selected Publications Received Monthly 
in Library of Department of Labour 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed, on inter- 
library loan, free of charge, by making 
application to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 

List No. 43. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


1. Colton, Joel G. 
Arbitration in France, 
York, King’s Crown Press, 1951. 

2. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Strike Controls in Essential 
Industries, by Herbert R. Northrup. New 
oreesgot ep. 00: 

3. Warren, Edgar Lovett. <A Profile of 
Labor Arbitration, by Edgar L. Warren 


and Irving Bernstein. Los Angeles, 
University of California, 1951. Pp 200-222. 


Compulsory Labor 
1936-19389. New 
Pp. 220. 


Employment Management 


4. Dartnell Corporation, Chicago. How 
150 Companies Plan, Prepare and Produce 
Office Manuals. Chicago, 1951. 1 volume. 


5. Massarik, Fred. Evaluating Efficiency 
Rating Systems Thorugh Experiment, by 
Fred Massarik, Irving R. Weschler and 
Robert Tannenbaum. Los Angeles, Uni- 
versity of California, 1951. Pp. 42-47. 


6. Zaleznik, Abraham. Foreman T'rain- 
ing in a Growing Enterprise. Boston, 
Division of Research, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
Vetsiuys 190l@ WeDe 232; 


Incentive Plans 


7. Armstrong, Jack. Incentive and 
Quality. London, Chapman and Hall, 1950. 
Pollo. 


8. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 


ington, D.C. Christmas and Year-end 
Personnel Problems. Washington, 1951. 
Palo: 

9. Illinois. University. College of 


Commerce and Business Administration. 
Work Incentives for Your Personnel, by 
Robert L. Peterson. Urbana, 1951. Pp. 19. 


Industrial Relations 


10. Institute of Personnel Management. 
Joint Consultation in Thirteen Manufac- 
turing Companies. London, 1950. Pp. 4. 

11. National Planning Association. 
Minnequa Plant of Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Corporation and Two Locals of 
United Steelworkers of America, a case 
study by George W. Zinke. Washington, 


1951 Eps 95. 

12. Ross, Arthur Max. Collective Bar- 
gaining and Common Sense. Berkeley, 
Cal., 1951. Pp. 435-448. 

Industry 

13. Hogan, William T. Productivity 

in The Blast-Furnace and Open-Hearth 


Segments of the Steel Industry: 1920-1946. 
New York, Fordham University Press; 
D. X. McMullen Co., distributors, 1950. 
Pps 150: 

14. Moore, Wilbert Ellis. Jndustrializa- 
tion and Labor; social aspects of economic 
development. Ithaca, Cornell University 
Press, 1951. Pp. 410. | 

15. Redler, Richard. Aluminum in 
World Affairs. Toronto, Canadian Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, 1951. Pp. 17. 

-16. U.S. Federal Trade Commission. 4 
List of 1,000 Large Manufacturing Com- 
panies, Their Subsidies and Affiliates, 1948. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 225. 

17. Willkie, Herman Frederick. Prin- 
ciples of Industrial Administration. A 
series of seven lectures delivered at Indiana 
University School of Business during the 
first semester, 1950-51. Report edited by 
Arthur E, Warner. Bloomington, Ind., 1951. 
Pope 


Job Analysis and Specification 

18. Chaffee, Randolph W. Evaluating 
Engineers to Recognize Talent and Reward 
Achievement; a discussion of methods for 
job evaluation and merit rating in creative 
engineering. (In Dominion Engineer, Part 
991951. “Voli XVID. Nowill,.p.. 12-25.) 

19. U.S. Bureau of the Budget. Tech- 
niques for the Development of a Work 
Measurement System. Washington, G.P.O., 
1951, Ppe65: 

21. U.S. Department of the Army. 
Job Engineering: Modification of Jobs for 
Better Utilization of Manpower. Wash- 
metony G.P.O.6 1951. 7 Bp. 48; 
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Labour and Labouring Classes 


22. Doig, A. T. The Health of Welders, 
by A. T. Doig and L. N. Duguid. London, 
H.MS.O., 1951. Pp. 84. 


23. Great Britain. Treasury. Informa- 
tion Division. Help Yourself; six ways to 
make your job quicker, simpler, easier. 
London, H.M:8.0., 1951. Pp. 14. 

24. International Labour Office. 
Minimum Standards of Social Security. 
Fifth item on the agenda. Geneva, 1951. 
1 volume. . 


25. International Labour Office. 
The Protection of Young Workers 
Employed Underground wn Coal Mines. 
Ninth item on the agenda. Geneva, 1951. 
1 volume. 


26. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Digest of Selected Health Insurance, 
Welfare, and Retirement Plans under 
Collective Bargaining, August 1951. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 99. 


27. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Handbook of Labor Statistics. 7th edition, 
1950. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. 1 volume. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


28. India. Laws, Statutes, Ete. Indian 
Labour Code, Central. By 8. N. Bose, with 
a foreword by Hon. Shri Jagjiwan Ram. 
2d ed. Calcutta, Eastern Law House Ltd., 
195052 Pp. 1168: 


29. Simons, John F. 
Law, a Labor Law Primer. 
Prentice-Hall, 1950. Pp. 147. 


You and Labor 
New York, 


Labour Organization 


30. Charpentier, Alfred. Montée Tri- 
omphante de la C.T.C.C.; historique de la 
Confédération des Travailleurs Catholiques 
du Canada, ine. de 1921 4 1951. Montréal, 
Thérien Fréres limitée, 1951. Pp. 123. 


31. Chicago. University. Industrial 
Relations Center. Unions and Co-ops. 
Chicago, 1951. 2 volumes. 


32. Folwick, Orlin. Take a Peek at 
These Unions; a brief story of labor in 
America, its background, practices and 
objectives. St. Paul, Minnesota State 
Federation of Labor, 1951. Pp. 64. 


Labour Supply 


33. United Nations. Secretariat. 
Department of Economic Affairs. Prob- 
lems of Unemployment and Inflation, 1950 
and 1951; analysis of replies by govern- 
ments to a United Nations questionnaire. 
Newey ork, 1951: p. 173. 
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Bureau of Employment 
Manpower and Partial Mobth- 
zation. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 56. 


35. U.S. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Manpower Potential for National 
Security. Washington, G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 44. 


36. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Projected Manpower Requirements and 
Supply for the Defense Program, 1951-52. 
Washington, 1951. Pp. 14. 


34. U.S. 


Security. 


Occupations—Scientists 


37. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Employment, Education, and Earnings of 
American Men of Science. Washington, 
GPO 195s Pps As: 


38. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The Nation’s Scientific and Technical Man- 
Power. Washington, 1951. Pp. 20. 


Miscellaneous 


39. Aaron, Benjamin. Labor Injunctions 
in Action: a five-year survey in Los Angeles 
County, by Benjamin Aaron and William 
Levin. Los Angeles, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1951. Pp. 42-67. 


40. Australia. Department of Labour 
and National Service. Industrial Train- 
ing Division. Boot and Shoe Repairing. 
Melbourne, 1951. Pp. 111. 


41. Canadian’ Bibliographic Centre. 
Canadian Graduate Theses in the Human- 
ties and Social Sciences, 1921-1946. Théses 
des gradués Canadiens dans les humanités 
et les sciences sociales. Ottawa, King’s 
Printer, 1951. Pp. 194. 


42. Claxton, Brooke. Canada’s Defence 
Programme, 1961-52, with revisions to 
June 30, 1951. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1951. 
Pp. 34. 


43. Harrod, Roy Forbes. The Infe of 
John Maynard Keynes. London, Macmillan, 
1951. Pp. 674. 


44. The Northern Countries. Published 
by the Foreign Ministers of Denmark, 
Finland, Iceland, Norway, and Sweden. 
Uppsala, Sweden, Almqvist and Wiksells 
Boktryckeri AB, 1951. Pp. 154. 


45. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. Bureau of 
Flood Control. Flood Damage and Flood 
Council Activities in Asta and the Far East. 
Bangkok, 1950. Pp. 82. 


46. U.S. Congress. Joint Committee on 
Foreign Economic Cooperation. An 
Analysis of the ECA Program; staff study. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 26. 
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Labour Force— : 
@iviian labour torce ())yecchacntseick seit cist le ss 000 
IPEXSOHS Wal ni OOS) ses okie tcletercia cig sis reeks 000 
Wale (1) Riaeaneet vena tee Cheveisress c clamstele ote etal et ots 000 
Tetevacitey (om OS) Mrs «rune Pha RED Gar GOCE OOS 000 
IPardiwvOrkers limes nertiics aor te hee tio eben 000 
Persons without jobs and seeking work...... 000 
Index of employment (1939=100)..................]e«: 
ThaaaantaesAH1O) Seo Ana bs OC aS oa iG atie boo UO dcobe No. 
ANyolnl aanten ercleed 4 ee COME BIC RSICHICG ALGO Ch Hit No. 
Earnings and Hours— 
otal abourmucomerc wemee ea ceicericcee $000, 000 
iPerncapitaaweekly, earmings: aaces isis sects eee $ 
Average hourly earnings, manufacturing......... c 


Average hours worked per week, manufacturing....|... 
Real weekly earnings, manufacturing (?)...........]... 


National Employment Service— 
Live applications for employment 


@stiot mont) (GC) eee ame aas wens ciate a ee tee oe 000 
Unfilled vacancies, (1st of month) (8).......... 000 
Placements, weekly average..........0.0+e00- 000 


Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (1st of month)........... 000 
IBaAlanceniiinde men cee cae eens oe $000, 000 
Price Indexes— 


Generaliwholesalet(@)e neritic: elena ss cence) rees) iets 

Gostiot lnvineyndexnGite wteray sels ee eine eters 

Residential building materials (4)...............+- 

Production— 

Tndustrialproductionmndex (yaar sece nu. ceeisieet a ciate 
Mineraliproductionuncdexs(@) jqsscn12e ase cota cells 
Namiiaeburin onc exes (4)i tects cen cs eA cise cick eeeeevell rece 

HleSCtILICMOWEL a eer eeeche te aeniaes 000,000 k.w.h. 

Construction— 
Gontractsiawarded en eeemeans ec oan cee $000, 000 
Dwelling UMItSHSLanve” ncn cients ic cloe ree 000 
COMMIETECame saeciartnteiisiceorers 000 
under construction............- 000 

PTT OM er eee cle Saat wieidlos tore 000 tons 

Steel ingots and castings.................. 000 tons 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle................. 000 

OLS AAA oe sone Bere 000 

Hlour Productiones sae eae cere 000,000 bls. 

INeGWSDrIN tS) psec eae oe einceete ciccaetne.s 000 tons 

Cement producers’ shipments........ 000,000 bbls. 

Automobiles: andstrucks. peaches cee ent ne 000 

GE rollic hu "Seb pect coir bechote Severe mete cece ORE 000 fine oz. 

(COPPER Se eas Mee corals eres Soleo 000 tons 

YB ete 6 Mt Hs Pa WS ind onc HA tone Cree 000 tons 

INIGK OLS, Sore. tees eek tee orcs enteric ee eres ae 000 tons 

VSN ere teint See IEC e ernte 000 tons 

Coal eRe eae Ae ae oe Rede nies 000 tons 

@rude petroleum mess en oee 000,000 bbls. 

Distribution— : 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (4)..............]... 

Retail trades sce cer sricre es accer en feria $000, 000 

imports. excludinm2ol@eamearcie dee cain: $000, 000 

ixports;excludineseold meena renee: $000, 000 

Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles................ 000, 000 
Car loadings, revenue freight.................. 000 


Banking and Finance— 


@ommonistocks. index (4): eens eee an ee 
erelerreqistocks wide (a hace tree rece eenae 
Bond yields, Dominion; index (4)................0..- 


Cheques cashed, individual accounts..... $000, 000 


‘Bank lodns, current public.......:........ $000, 000 
IMOney. Supply wee tac eiree cir neo en $000, 000 
Circulating media in hands of public...... $000, 000 
DCP OSIUS sf, cates se ee Mate stole cie re oteos eionarerretone eiate $000, 000 
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1950 
Oct. 








1949 
Oct. 


1, 187 
3,190 





1944 
Oct. 


11,975 


i 


2,216 
257 


be 


(5) 146- 


193-7 
98-7 
214-8 
3, 482 


25-9 


(5) 2,163 





1939 


Oct. 


11,267 


be et 


, 036 
318 


et 


ee 


() ory 
103-5 
(5) 102°3 


117-8 
120-8 
iicry 
2,590 


14-2 


(68) 0-68 


ee 


6) 1,089 





Nortr.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


* Population figures given are as at June 1, for 1951, 1949, 1944 and 1939. 


+ Comparable statistics are not available. 


(1) Labour Force survey figures given are as at August 18, 1951, August 19, 1950, August 20, 1949. 


for August 1951 will be found in table A4-A8 of the December issue of the LaBour Gazerte. 
(2) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 


cost-of-living index; base: average 1946=100. 
(3) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949, 
(4) Average 1935-39 = 100. 
(5) Year end figures. 


(6) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 
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Detailed figures 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT 
FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 














Adult Adult Children 
Date Males Females Under 18 Total 
VeNeAL A Veraes, 199 Dass a achargenic as aman acco tek ee cone. g 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110,534 
PEmNNAl AVC RASC! 1928-2 es, 6 xe « nwideeorn «ics Arad Coad Re . A 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
AMNUA LAUER arO tL OS (ode oct chine. cee Aha eC 12,695 12,145 11,117 35, 957 
AGMA A UOT ADO Ss LUREHO0 1 ois Feces cate ho eee nL 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14, 452 
PANU MER TUT Foe ie re ik: hcctt stk: Wat aah oe ee: 3, 767 6,674 4,010 14,451 
Annual Average; 1945-49. coo.0. co eee oo oe bs eT ees ba cw bated 26,701 31,075 18,064 75,840 
DG bet) 195 Oi etree cc cys eccteeces ate, sea pens ere ey ne odes FS 30,700 PL alee 19,040 73,912 
1950— 
MGTOber ee tre en a eee nce ee Ss 2,378 2,025 1,368 5,771 
INOVEMI DER. tee tas caer Me ea EE ae, 3,068 2,090 1,672 6, 830 
TD GCOMm DET a ray eres a NSS TE eit 3,044 2,249 1,768 7,061 
1951— 
PATIL: SOM vive ace EER Meee Ba Se a Meee Pe 2,546 1,792 1,299 5,637 
IG DrUdr yates trict. Pe a Mece sie SNe eh nee a AeA Re 3,799 2,554 2,066 8,419 
IMT ay. G Hi Pee. oe ter ae he es Mie Se cr a ae eee Re aaa ks 5,555 3, 252 3,051 11,858 
DVL ser ee, Sec ckes, oo gt ema ne e e eteee eee 6,678 3,915 3,595 14,188 
ER ae aera etc tals tela maa ond a Maat PSAs aa ohana ile dg a al 9, 256 5,523 5,475 20, 254 
AUT aot ong pet clan SELES Ee AEE tics OU ACO oo 9,638 5,147 4,644 19,429 
LU] Vereen tetas eye eM ec aN cr PO Ne ye el oe Ser ec ra eG 9,759 5,191 4,686 19, 636 
ATIZUST ene cee aie rte ei ee EOL « Sieudt Fane Aba 9,040 4,343 3,853 17,236 
Beptembermencts cnc st cocci sikeene SO AaMEE bce eS eet ene 6, 955 3,591 2,682 13, 228 
ade Ss ed no aed aaiey lie ae he See iT Ee ed een 2k SN Ce renee ny Mareen 


TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 








BiG: 
Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
AOLG A Otal Scene heen ee tis ee dwlaa 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15, 097 8,650 71,719 
1947 Oba See ose ca ha avstaacle oe 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8,638 64, 127 
194 8——hotal see ee neo pee iela ter akon «fs 4,558 24,687 61, 621 22,552 11,996 125, 414 
1940S O tal aerate sk fre ae ete 2,777 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
1950——Lotaly eam. econ actos one easier. crise 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6,128 73,912 
1950 
MD CLO MEL cats tecteicirete swiss Alves noerdsihe ae 143 1,393 2,996 754 485 5, eel 
INoVem bert Sra ae rites seater os fodet 161 1,302 3, 867 924 576 6,830 
TD) OCEMIICT Meek aerate Paes ato eres, 225 1,209 3,913 1,133 581 7,061 
1951 
CUP OTE A Teo a oh an ee ee cee 101 1,096 3,261 722 457 5,637 
BeDIUary apr are eo ee hin. ae. 254 1,433 4,842 1, 264 626 8,419 
IVE PRD Wes isa etin Semin rc Caden oe seks tothe: 316 2,376 6, 607 1,665 894 11,858 
RIM Mat Pele Pree hs we uee cok oOo 303 2,915 7,769 2,359 842 14,188 
EE 3 eh a Sear eo ea ere 455 3,468 11,491 3,377 1,463 20, 254 
BIITEAYS ds chtecnar ai cae fh SS ate neem eee he Meee BN 328 3,916 11,112 2,696 1,377 19, 429 
UV bit:.5 «siden ag ee Ge aens GOUMERCR Got ee am 377 4,689 10,724 2,280 1,566 19, 636 
RES. Oy on s sAeaircisam edhe tout: 341 4,148 9,489 1,904 1,359 17, 236 
Seta Der wa. Ga ona oo owees ookd x 207 3,488 6,750 1,627 1,086 13, 228 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA 
BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


























. Unskilled . 
’ Farming ~| Skilled < Profes- : Female Total 
Month Class or ne Workers: Clerical sional Trading Domestic Others Workers 
1951— 
January. pect 643 966 707 210 124 140 194 254 2,238 
February.|..,..:4; 1,341 1,197 1,073 198 178 157 370 269 4,783 
Maret sence oss 2,072 il pial 1,690 363 245 247 415 343 6,726 
Aor least hana ae 2,293 2,125 1,855 440 299 260 537 361 8,170 
IMB Yeses abies ss poll 2,339 2,792 540 404 322 678 504 11,190 
Tune sence cee Se ats 8,534 2,539 3,192 511 359 274 521 bd2 11,482 
{he see one 1 Ree oe 2,556 3,279) - 3,412 523 334 287 499 528 11,418 
AUP UST moh ee . 2,333 3, 039 3,050 436 465 245 379 487 10, 434 
September....... 1,461 2,395 2,605 417 415 222 381 | 431 8,327 
WetOberyaeec celles fe teat a= 5 AP Sape Oeil ge |) a aigte sie cs'leisinatena cies | s' ee'e ye no ms | rele mamaria abies ee Sr |": ausvestenere ate 
* Statistics by occupation available for male immigrants only, prior to January, 1951. 
~B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-i.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
; Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
i el ee 
a att Utilities, 
ee ee Wane Snopes 
Forestry, Manu- Construc- pire ee oye mentary 
Fishing, facturing tion Seas eae oe Labour Total 
Trapping, ae arte Income 
Mining Trade , 
1988—Average.........+.-. al 59 9 56 58 5 208 
1939—Average...........-- 23 62 8 58 59 5 215 
1940—Average............. 26 78 1 63 60 6 244 
1941——Averate.- eee cere: 29 106 16 73 66 8 298 
1949—Awerages sccrtasee ee 30 142 18 80 71 10 353 
1943——Avveravenerieeee eerie 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—Average............. 33 171 17 95 83 1163 412 
1945—Average...........-.- NS 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average...........-. 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Avieragen-ennne sane 42 177 34 134 114 17 518 
1948-“Averape.......-.-.-: 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
1949—January..........-..- 48 208 37 158 133 20 604 
Hebruaryesceee eee 46 210 36 158 136 21 607 
March. ...2...+.+4-- 42 210 36 160 140 21 609 
(Aprile os ohne 40 210 40 161 141 21 613 
Ces EN ae Pea in 45 206 43 165 144 21 624 
Junerihs sateen 49 212 49 170 149 21 650 
July eee etae > 50 211 5B 170 148 Dal 653 
AU gUSteeeee eee ers 52 214 54 iyi 148 22 661 
September 49 217 54 173 149 OD 664 
Octoberseeree erie: 49 216 life) 174 149 22 663 
November 48 216 51 176 152 22 665 
December 46 ite 46 167 151 22 645 
*1950—January............. 45 211 38 165 149 21 629 
February 45 215 39 166 148 21 634 
Marche ac aaete. 45 217 41 168 148 21 640 
PATOTINE ayant eietecttere 44 218 43 172, 149 22 648 
May Pees omen enters 49 220 50 175 155 22 671 
June eee hoe cee 54 228 56 179 159 22 698 
Vth y.5 Spree settee Be 230 ‘Od 181 160 ee 706 
INVENT seen tio se ou oot 57 232 58 171 157 24 699 
September 59 241 58 186 159 25 728 
October eee eoree 61 244 58 188 160 25 736 
November 62 247 56 193 161 25 744 
December 60 250 51 190 162 25 738 
*1951—January............. 59 252 47 187 160 25 730 
ebruary 59 254 46 188 162 24 (pe 
March err tecrcis: 55 260 46 191 168 25 745 
PATIL Seat tiy, eeleters 55 266 53 196 166 27 763 
IW Rigen Reames ae 61 269 59 202 174 oT 792 
JUNG scree alee sae ates 67 276 64 208 179 27 821 
Duily.: Were n ctettce 66 276 68 209 178 30 827 
SAUSUSt A: ee eee ie 68 279 71 211 176 28 833 
September 70 284 74 214 178 28 848 





* Includes Newfoundland. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1989=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At October 1, employers 


in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,421,844. 





Year and Month Canada} P.E.I. 
1947—Average............... 158-3 146-5 
1948—Average............... 165-0 161-0 
1949—Average............... 165-5 157-0 
1950—Average............... 168-0 173-1 
19G48=OCtat ol tets.ct- eer he 171-3 164-9 
1949 Oct eleee Shane. 170°5 166-7 
1950 Jan} else ees, :-6 exe: 163-8 158-5 

IR ofS | he ee See 158-3 150-4 

Mare Mee oot By Ae... 157-9 143-8 

ADEs Ula. cn k Sere 159-7 149-9 

Maya elie ice 2 ett 159-7 152-6 

unes eee. See 166°0 167-7 

UIA sa allie <2 ear i 0 170°8 179-0 

TEN UYay Ga 3 Men Man Peete te 172-5 187-0 

Septaelieeee ace idee: 174-1 196-9 

OCtrS lenge cack eee 177-1 196-9 

INOS Le ey nro RR 178-1 198-9 

WEG pele =. aes. 179-2 195-9 
1951 — Jane oP lee ..o ac hreettte 175-3 184-2 

Fe Mana ee Pacer ee 172-3 165-3 

Marie sean Fee 172-3 160-1 

A prec lite at aeen 173-3 152-0 

Mia Vamenta: 175-6 161-8 

FUNG eee ah eee 180-3 178-1 

1 ROY ee Sn I ene ae = eae 183-6 186-9 

AI e nL 3 See ne en eae 184-3 188-7 

SED ts eis cca ee 185-4 192-4 

(OX ne Le ob OSE tah oes 186-3 188-6 


Percentage Distribution of 
Employees of Reporting Es- 
tablishments at Oct. 1, 1951} 100-0 


0-2 


—_ 
= 
~I 
AHOnmnonooncdore- 


—_ 
Cs 
oO 
COWDPWWATH eH 


— 
ou 
co 
for) 


3-7 


2:7 


DH MAISOMWOIRD HMHWDOOQWHWOMHO G Gd aeEL 


2°3 


4-7 


9-4 


Nore.—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to the 


total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


96981—7% 
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TABLE C-2.—_EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1939=100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


De eS eee 
eo o_O (CSS 











Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month Average Average 
Tint Aggregate] Average |Wages and Employ- Aggregate] Average |Wagesand 
bale ie Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries ont Weekly |Wagesand) Salaries 
er Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 
1939—Average...........---66- 100-0 100-0 100-0 23-44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22-79 
1947—Average..............0-- 158-3 245-2 154-4 36°19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36°34 
1948—Average...........0.000: 165-0 282-9 170-9 40-06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40-67 
1949—Average.............00-- 165-5 303-7 183-3 42-96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43-97 
1950—Average................. 168-0 321°8 191-3 44.84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46-21 
1948—Oct. len... i. des dene sees 171-3 3805-3 177-9 41-69 180-3 337-0 187-0 42-61 
1949-—Oct. FLW ec kines os ose 170-5 316-3 185-4 43-46 178-7 349-5 195-7 44-60 
1950=—Jainn. ay iter. oda os acshe ots 163-8 295-9 180-6 42-33 171-0 324-3 189-8 43-26 
Hebe ith. slacadtoetelass 158-3 296-4 187-2 43 - 87 170-4 337 +4 198-1 45-15 
May bey ce tnsretsists seeietts 157-9 300-5 190-3 44-61 171-5 342-8 199-9 45-55 
A Dram see. nee fahehe sieve) peters 159-0 303-8 191-0 44.77 172-0 346-6 201-4 45-91 
Mike Dee fears stereos atre as 159-7 305-8 191-5 44-88 172-5 348-4 202-0 46-03 
June FU ye ate elas ts ete 166-0 315-3 189-9 44-51 175-3 352-3 201-1 45-82 
Duly aleerie aostass ag etosis 170-8 328-3 192-2 45-04 178-6 364-1 203-9 46-46 
WA Up Weis Wes eet oleate er aietere 172-5 332°5 192-6 45-15 179-6 366-7 204-0 46-49 
Depta lige. toscnsde seine 174-1 328-0 188-4 44-17 182-5 369-9 202-7 46-19 
Oct. LAA ete ees 177-1 346°6 195-7 45-88 185-6 385-1 207-4 47-27 
INGVil iva. rerio scents ae eens 178-1 351°7 197°5 46-29 185-4 389-7 210-2 47-90 
Decchigek : latedutaes aan 179-2 356-2 198°8 46-63 185-3 394-6 212-9 48-51 
1951—=—Jans eee eats te cs eee 175-3 398°2 193-1 45-27 182-4 3731 204-5 46-60 
Feb eee pose ents sccste 172-3 351-5 204-2 47-87 184-5 402-1 217-8 49-64 
DES ateal ose ore See een ie 172°3 353°8 205-6 48-19 186°3 405-3 217-5 49-56 
Ari lie pretties) aeiee 173°3 357°8 206°6 48-43 188-8 414-6 219-5 50-03 
May ec iidesen is adele ns 175-6 367-9 209-8 49-17 189-9 423-7 223-1 50-84 
Sune les ie sa denie races 180-3 379-0 210°5 49-34 192-0 429-0 223-3 50-90 
DULY RR teens Gada r 183-6 392°5 214-0 * 50-17 193-9 440-0 226-9 51-70 
TAP ae Ih aes be SRE cc 184-3 394-0 214-0 50-16 194-0 440-1 226-8 51°68 
Septal ete cece hte nets 185-4 400-2 216-1 50-66 194-1 446-1 229-8 52-37 
Oct ee ee eee 186°3 409-0 219-8 51-53 193-9 453 °3 233-7 53°26 
Ha enna | eae a ee wn ne] ee ee BO Peer ee Ol Rennes S14 cl enc BOGE Occlos tuod bnocruccagpalioouGcaDot 
Dec. 1 


weer ccc oes oer rae esr ee ose eeeerteceec ee eesisveoseossces|oeseoseseze|sseeeesreeeioseeseoasseiseeoereceeseiseooeereser 








1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communications, (6) Public utility operations, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
Insurance and real estate and (9) Services, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 
recreational services.) 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939=100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 








Index Numbers (1939=100) Average Weekly 


Area and Industry Employment Payrolls Wages and Salaries 


Oct. 1 | Sept. 1] Oct. 1 | Oct.1 | Sept. 1] Oct. 1 | Oct. 1 | Sept. 1] Oct. 1 
1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 











$ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Prince Edward Island................ 188-6 | 192-4 | 196-9 | 362-9} 365-9 | 342-3 | 38-29 | 37-85 | 34-41 
INOVATSCOLIGN tenet atet tee tea: 158-6 157-8 152-8 323-1 313-2 282-2 43°67 | ,42-56 39-57 
ING WHE runs wiles cds ee ane os oak 183-5 182-3 179-9 406-3 394-2 353-9 44.89 43-85 39-77 
(Bui) ofeile Cte ian Ak Bah Ae ST 175-4 173-2 164-0 406-3 396-1 338-7 49-31 48-66 43-91 
ONIUETT OME atone enn eA ake se ets ain oe 194-8 194-1 185-8 426-9 417-8 361-4 53-68 52-72 47-57 
Manito base wrest tae s teroeeateare sree 178-3 180-4 174-8 348-0 348-7 307-0 50°18 49-69 45-14 
Sasketechewantma. tesco ease sae. 155-5 157-8 150-4 309-4 310-0 274-0 48.24 47-61 44.04 
AUD OR La eee Pe bi tite nla eens i sie 214-9 219-0 197°5 446-2 441-3 363-0 52-82 51-28 46-68 
BribisheColumpiaae entero. 201-2 198-9 194-6 424-8 412-1 368-2 54-89 53-86 49-20 
LO, Wea WY: Nek ce eh in a le, 2 ce 186-3 | 185-4) 177-1 | 409-0 | 400-2 | 346-6 | 51-53 | 50-66) 45-88 
(b) MerropouiraN AREAS 
SVUNG Veena tere ee mine Sek emer ter so 109-7 | 110-4 ]........ INGO | PANGS Ws poo awe 54-04 | 51-88 ]........ 
EL alii axe este ete tates las vtorto Mae ere eet ee 212-3 211-8 193-8 376°5 366-4 302-5 41-54 40-52 36-55 
SEWING OVO A panne oeReoe SA SAIN. A 173-3 166-9 162-8 338-9 312-4 288-4 41-95 40-14 38-26 
Qupbecies Mere ear Games 158-5 159-3 154-4 360-8 355-7 316-7 42-39 41-59 38-19 
SherbrookGsewte nc sxcnke seek eee 171-6 174-0 166-3 385-1 378-5 342-1 43-55 42-23 39-91 
EDMIPGORR VCS afore cer aceicee a ores corel: 188-0 | 187-8] 177-3 | 479-0] 479-9 | 888-8 | 50-97] 51-13 | 44-46 
Mramamrondivalleweerees ie cies octets: 208-5 DDD ANP 5 eeeste 531-7 PAS I cic era 48-74 LUE D AA on ee yee 
MGnires lige roe metered ti pone cie tierce 177-9 175-8 170-6 386-4 377-1 333-9 49-62 49-00 44-66 
Ottawa Hulls. 2 ee ae ots oe 192-0 192-1 186-0 389-8 387-2 337-2 47-07 46-73 41-98 
PERCU TOUPR omens Sores sh xe aeees as 64 AW ORY || To's Ao see 544-4 | 640-2 |........ DOs20a |) 55-85 meen oe 
OSHS Ware te een eae cin ome Ors Ness 253-9 USNC Aah oan a 674-0 63198 eae eee 62-81 OSs Odea eae 
INingaraclallsas seme. hse: Seen cous + 272-9 PAMOBI | ve aia de 642-1 TIO) Gb Anan 56-68 BY SONY jie et Site: 
St. Catharines—Welland.............. 255-6 256-4 232-4 666°9 641-5 535-6 62-41 | 59-85 54-90 
LOROMUOM eee rene Acie ciety. Bigot 197-1 195-5 187-8 424-7 413-9 357-8 54-14 53-20 47-72 
Elsi tonerne, meteetre cn ee ree Be eee 207-0 206-8 191-2 477-7 470-4 396-0 55-90 55°11 50-10 
Bran tiordiee perer cry ertacissienioctacieie vc 209-8 208-7 209-1 535-3 525-2 469-6 53-03 52-30 46-65 
Calta brestonerne aera eoeemrcineck 150-4 Tata leet Bs c 354-6 SOO ROM emeeeen 48.26 AVS N rcacs oc 
Kitchener— Waterloo. ................ 180-3 183-7 179-0 416-2 413-1 366-1 49-04 47-77 43-39 
SUG Un yaa et wate os viata hare rereties cls 177-1 WHO Wo saoudss 374-9 BOS=Oi || coe 63-71 63040 eee 
London sere tars saeeissiia on. vise sitios Gsietocs 193-6 193-8 194-6 413-2 410-7 368-2 50-55 50-21 44-78 
ATMA eee rN a ee eecaeirs nie chee ailae 288-9 SOU OGRE awe 614-8 O30 let ene neers 68-53 OGSG 1G aris ae 
IWANCSOT pee fe aon seas ase araaee 211-8 223-7 229-1 440-0 460-5 450-5 57-92 57-38 54-63 
SaulHiste Maries, « eaicuseene ie. 228-3 23 (eal eerie 511-9 CURIOS ABs 5 ae 59-65 JOeOGu ee ae 
Fort William—Port Arthur........... 234-1 228-1 203-8 526-2 489-4 380-0 57-13 54-54 47-43 
WANT pee te ttceteees oo) ects uc crayons avciels, 174-1 175-1 173-3 335°5 333 °8 299-9 46-98 46-49 42-05 
UCD ete eee ee eee an teveaee rare 170-7 170-4 166-8 342-6 335-2 302-5 45-46 44.56 40-95 
DASKA LOOM ate eres tse eerie cie ai ia hs 190-2 193-6 182-4 373-5 377-0 327-0 43-57 43 -22 39-75 
GINO COL Ren Te ee eee eo erin 264-5 266-1 246-8 569-5 552-8 457-1 50-61 48-84 43-52 
Cal ga nye errata tutes tek sins tase cok 223-9 223-4 199-9 429-1 422-7 343 +5 49-45 48-82 44.29 
VAMCOU Ver preety peers titte. cles olny: 207-4 | 207-8 | 206-6 | 434-3 | 480-8 | 387-3] 52-46] 51-94] 46-99 
AVL CCOLIAI Me tara e erent ae oe lates cigke 229-3 | 231-9 | 214-3 | 472-2 | 492-0 | 407-0 | 49-40] 50-91 | 45-50 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

Forestry (chiefly logging)............ 213-6 | 181-8 | 198-4 622-3 | 505-5 | 481-1 | 50-45 | 48-15 | 43-20 
Mining: 4 i+ o.com AA... akeeetles Os 120-1 | 119-5 | 115-6 | 262-7 | 252-3 | 220-9 | 62-94] 60-77 | 54-84 
Manufacturing...................... 193-9 | 194-1 | 185-6 | 453-3 | 446-1 | 385-1] 53-26 |) 52-37 | 47-27 

Durable:Goods!:<),....c- se. +4. 240-0 | 242-1 | 221-5 | 566-6 | 559-8 | 464-0 | 57-37 | 56-17 | 50-86 

Non-Durable Goods.............. 164-0 | 162-9 | 162-2 | 371-3 | 363-9 | 327-8 | 49-36] 48-71 |] 44-08 
Construction. + 5. ............0.0000- 205-2 | 206-7 | 189-2 | 567-6 | 556-0 | 447-8 | 51-87 | 50-44 | 44-55 
Transportation, Storage and Com- 

niamication ee... sn deca aoe oe 186-5 | 189-0 | 175-1) 358-7 | 361-3 | 309-1 | 55-06 | 54-74] 50-62 
Public Utility Operation............ 192-0 | 195-3 | 186-7 | 375-1] 371-0 | 329-3 | 57-64] 56-03 | 52-09 
EAC Chee ern ere fe ee ere ned 175-6 | 171-0 | 170-5 | 354-5 | 342-4] 307-6 | 44-10 | 43-74 | 39-36 
UNSC oe foe aera oo 173-2 | 173-0 | 159-5 | 281-2 | 276-1 | 243-7 | 47-19 | 46-40 | 44-54 
rete AL ach ee Ee Ne Re 2 8 ae 187-9 | 193-7 | 182-5 | 367-2 | 369-3 | 334-2 | 32-07 | 31-28 | 29-91 
Industrial Composite................ 186-3 | 185-4 | 177-1 | 409-0 | 400-2 | 346-6 | 51:53 | 50-66 | 45-88 





1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries. 

2 Mainly hotels, restaurants. laundries, dry-cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners from whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


ee eeeeeeSSeeeaeaq*?$=n—0$$$S[("—“——amaaaor—— 











Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 

Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 

Manu- ae ah Durable Manu- eee Durable 

factures pods Goods factures Goods 

no no no cts. cts cts 

Octinest (194015. erenercnie ceieisios fe aise 44.7 45-0 44.5 67-8 75-4 60-4 
WOAG Eo oe ctctrcte oe co sievecuniens stots 42-9 42-8 42-9 71-4 77-8 65-7 

TY Ot ED Pe Pao Ge BS ATOD © 43-1 43-5 42-6 83-4 90-6 76-2 

QAR. oe SG terreus a odslere tere crores 43-0 43-3 42-7 94-6 102-6 86-6 

GAG aie eras: taste peexcrate eee 42-7 43-0 42-5 99-3 107-8 91-0 

Pattie Sl eid had c ane carco gamaao 2 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
lisjop- Ue SWE oo cana ogo seopodens poe 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 
IMs ~ 3Ih DIE Moe odios oon Ae pc domo ou 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
Apr be Wek Gide dels on baanacdetac.p an te 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 
Wien? Ne WE can soascvedasdanogaaancue 42-6 42-9 42-4 102-5 110-6 94-3 
rien el ee OO ee, oppress ote: <borotst cerca Set vena 42-0 42-2 41-7 103-5 111-4 95:5 
Avie ~ 1M, Sais en Seed ow bb ode coo dp 42-5 42-9 42-2 103-9 111-8 95-7 
Nias 1 UE ert t anes coo vod ocdn ena 6% 42-5 42-7 42-2 104-2 112-5 95:8 
Septamelee! 950 wars herrorrc wetter 41-9 41-5 42-4 104-4 112-9 95-9 
Oct ilpeea KO GT DAR a org Bian ah One dailaD 42-9 43-0 42-8 105-3 114-3 96-3 
INKekiey aa Oe aie eae c'bos o odo ache on 43-0 43-1 43-0 106-4 115-2 97-5 
IDYeo; « TEP pane ausaonaon oo 00 Gab too che 43-1 43-1 43-1 107-8 116-4 99-0 
cd echo dammed Pa SUM ts I oe ee  oowelag Ob comico ted 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100:5 
eS CLO oll aon avweeretee ol stersts cine iere aeteret 42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
Wu Gheey ES EUG li te es Mies or cro oom tren 42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-9 102-3 
A Wol ep uilnG Uh iyle ais Jed Maddon cS be dmome aor 42-2 42°3 42-1 112-8 121-6 103-4 
IG ae PB NY Sees a, 8 aera ins tag aoe 42-5 42-6 42-5 114-1 122-9 104-6 
Jum. DL OOM ee epi «oi ctevcel atomic 41-9 42°1 41-6 115-9 123-8 107-2 
Silty ale UO D lees trotters she taasroech crete cig stays 41-7 42-0 41-4 118-4 127-0 109-1 
AIP eae OD diel ne amber tamer meres a setae 41-4 41-4 41-3 119-1 128-2 109-4 
etsjouns asl, BUNGH Iie eine 4 Gigs eee b Oooo mien or 41-5 41-7 41-4 120-6 130-0 110-6 
Oct aR USS WPe bs Goo aeonee po acOo 41-9 42-0 41-8 121-8 132-1 111-1 


* These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holiday in the case of January 1 and by the 
Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1951. 


TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND CS NN oN eee el BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBs: 


ee ee ee es 














Average Average Hourly Earnings 
Hours Worked (in cents) 
Oct. 1, Sept. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Sept. 1, Oct. 1, 
1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 

Newioundland s,.. iso. fe yeep go> eee 43-1 44+] 46-1 120-1 120-3 100-6 
INGA SCOES 506 enn e = acre Went cae eee 41-6 41°6 43-7 104-8 102-6 90-7 
INGWABDTUNS WIC. nee -tcrcee: | eal 44-6 43-4 46-1 110-0 107-8 92-3 
AN ESLSS SCRT ae Racal 55 Uy Srce aera Pera 43-7 43-5 44-9 109-5 108-2 94-4 
Ong ariOny. Woadn.t-PheRe 6 oe eet naa 41-4 40-8 42-2 128-3 127-5 111-1 
Wien Diabetes ea eet aiie ner Aastra horse, 40-8 40-9 41-9 118-6 117-2 101-9 
Saskatche wats... 4 meehe ok ceria ein: 40-9 40°38 41-6 123-0 121-0 106-8 
AMIDer tages 5 7. Bear She ee oe are 40-1 40-6 40-7 122-2 120-8 105-6 
British COlm Dias mer eins eee chs aan 37-7 37-6 39-0 148-6 145-2 127-0 
Montreal’: chic score © ihe «ye ee 42-3 42-5 43-1 113-9 112-4 99-5 
PEQUODLOs@\ Jeo ov taliasajsivieier sh aa. «tds 41-0 40-5 41-4 128-1 126-8 109-8 
Liem tanyeaer cee pee eres 39:6 39-4 40:7 142-2 140-6 123-5 
Windsor fae aera SACRE Ete eae ap aE Rirces 3 38-2 38°5 40-5 144°3 143-4 133-4 
IWHNNI DCE Se ee hae etch rieiiem chen: 40-3 40-6 41-7 117°3 116-2 101-1 
WAUCOUVEr Sete Rene re oe tee ae 37°4 37-0 38-6 147-4 144-6 126-1 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 


Earnings Wages 


Industry 


























1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 
no. | no. | no. | cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ 

EIMMENS ee coc: Sita ce ea he cs Se or ete elie ates 43-9} 42-2) 43-1] 138-3] 137-1) 123-1] 60.71] 57.86) 53.06 
Wisualliscas bovine, . Bass Jaca acomboucuoopestdooqsudpUod onD 44-2) 42-5) 44 141-0] 140-4] 124-6] 62.32] 59.67 
(COME 22 8 6 GOR Be ae ek eer 5 irene Maria pO ker aC A Gide AiO eae 125-6] 124-6)...... 58.28) 55.95 
Othersmetalee naa sete oOo. ce lea ate eee achat ois ANG ied 08| anes Tose 2105292) eae 65.26} 62.10 
DU Cy Sad Bb 4 G20 Go Att. Gn DAUR OC oOo DD DED. cearco OCOD Cold Altes liao Oi ae ere 141-6] 140-8]...... 59.19} 55.90 
Oa ee ee csc ta ataare layla avert are fonerate stehe enctay sutierevelsreyel ans 41-2} 39-1] 39-1] 138-5) 1388-7} 128-9) 57.06) 54.23 
@ilkandinavarales asin ce craters serercteloieteistets cis areteierstercts AVIS O)) AMET, aoe 15228 14822) seen 67.23] 62.39 
INONEING TALS Mey oe ie tee arvensis ual aie estes dcibiiny cheevanee sie! Meleve 47-5] 46-8]...... 12026) Vi 8is sere 57.29) 55.13 
NEAT UPA RT TS) oF oo bese co poopadncmoad Bop sooKUddaDOO On" 41-9} 41-5) 42-9) 121-8] 120-6] 105-3) 51.03) 50.05 
Hoodsandebeveracesn eee cect cleie elect tere siere crete 42-8] 41-8] 42- 99-7] 100-8] 88-2} 42.67| 42.13 
ile niy ortove WAR 65.5 sc wapcobapseanjoacad spd DaoccounD. 40-2} 40-5) 41-6) 133-5} 132-9] 111-4] 53.67) 53.82 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 43-6) 36-7] 42: 83-1} 83-5} 73-9) 36.23] 30.64 
Grainsmiproductse vyeaen ce erie tices ecient erretoler 45-9| 45-4) 46-7) 115-5) 115-7) 99-7) 53.01) 52.53 
iBreadiand other bakery, products....-- 7 e+- «ees 44-3) 44-9) 44. 93-7) 92-2} 83-2) 41.51] 41.40 
MistiilecdkancdemalGMcMOrsers sensed seis cette stories 41-7| 42-3) 42-4) 122-5) 122-3) 109-2) 51.08) 51.73 
Tobacco and tobacco products he er te nS EEO Mo 35-7| 44-0) 41 118-7] 112-2} 100-5) 42.38) 49.37 
ARVO Der WLOCNCLS Mera te sean c tacrt cites <eerenecceie stbret ole <laparen 41-1] 40-6} 41-5) 128-1] 127-7) 110-8] 52.65} 51.85 
TbeyMevse OLN ONS acomeccounns goaoooODDODeDOOn guOn ous 38-5] 38-2) 40- 87-1) 86-3) 80-4] 33.53] 32.97 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).............-----+-- 37-9} 38-0] 39- 83-5] 838-3] 78-2) 31.65} 31.65 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 40-5} 39-5] 44-0] 100-1] 99-0} 87-1] 40.54) 39.11 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................ 37-8| 35-4] 42-9] 101-6] 101-3] 88-9) 38.40) 35.86 
WioollemtcOOd Seren wee mae eres era clecstloe oe orator 42-9] 41-7) 48- 94-4] 93-2) 84-0) 40.50) 38.86 
avon mylonand sil katextilese-seeneiieen erie 43-2! 43-4] 46-0] 103-1} 101-8} 87-6) 44.54] 44.18 
@lothines Gextilesan Cahn) ee alee sericea treioteleteretete 37-8} 37-3] 39- 88-6} 87-7] 80-8} 33.49) 32.71 
INGOTS CLO tlm ete stareietetetayate tee (avete ee cicvarel olet ohe/a/ctosesevorexeies> 36-0} 36-0} 39- 85-5} 84-7] 79-2} 30.78] 30.49 
WOMEN SiClObMIN Es wees cattle cle cleteleicles «1a sleuele\steleveleiels 36:5} 36-2) 36: 91-9) 90-9} 84-8) 33.54) 32.91 
nit COOUSes eye cowie s sists sioeteters BPR ati Dee dN, erste 40-6] 39-7) 41 89-1] 87-9] 78-6] 36.17] 34.90 
SWOOCUOO CUCUSHearre niet rer teretrntanetierelele erisier siete) clelol sel vareirre 42-2) 41-3) 42 110-8] 108-8} 98-4] 46.76) 44.93 
Shin aiavelioleiubates aan Sinn poe accuteocus Gude oOOnUoCOOC 41-8} 40-4] 42-2) 118-3] 116-5} 104-1] 49.45) 47.07 
IBRIPTNT CULE tare toreleierouetovaie cloterets cis a¥eilsvevens eleva /eiolele eceiefele 42-5) 42-3] 43-6] 100-9] 98-3} 91-0} 42.88) 41.58 
Other: wood mroducts men eee ser eiiacllee steers alee 44-2] 43-7] 43- 93-0] 91-2) 85-1] 41.11} 39.85 
eae OCOWINO so. o5 ogododdun Coup UDavOUGOnODad cUnonuEGK 47-2) 47-3} 47-6] 136-8] 135-0] 113-3] 64.57] 63.86 
1PAvihey GaiveljorpoesaNS. Son oaocgneoo coos soodouecKoUKbor 48-7] 48-8] 49-0) 146-2) 143-8] 120-8) 71.20] 70.17 
Othen papewoOLrocuecsee eerie titty. ol tieciererelen: 42-8| 42-7] 44-1] 105-3] 104-4] 92-0] 45.07) 44.58 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40-5| 40-1] 40-8] 135-3) 133-9] 123-9) 54.80} 53.69 
Sromands Steel prOoducusma see ees ie stcrisiciis est celts 42-2) 41-8] 43-0) 137-0] 134-8] 117-7) 57.81] 56.35 
NoriculGuralamplementsrrweii seitecirs stele setters = «terete siete 38-7| 40-8] 39-1] 153-9] 150-4) 124-1) 59 56] 61.36 
Fabricated and structural steel....................-- 43-7| 42-2) 44-5] 140-6] 137-5] 122-1] 61.44] 58.03 
lelenachyeaivey suave ROI. incor da dasa btdooomotdosodoot 43-0} 42-4) 43-2) 122-4) 121-0] 104-6) 52.63] 51.30 
Heatinevand cooking applAnCeS stale -l-lejeece eels er 40:8] 40-3} 43-9] 120-8] 120-3] 108-9] 49.29] 48.48 
montcastingss neon eerie. rite teeters fore ole 43.5) 42-6] 44-6] 134-7] 132-4] 120-6] 58.59] 56.40 
Migc liner atin osm amet tcaieiiisrtersieicisier uel stclerersiclsiale ioieien ete 44-2) 43-1) 44 129-1) 127-5) 111-7] 57.06} 54.95 
WUIMAL y INONIAN Stele. spewed acictelo ie sich nclatelerrisiele/sretoel ode 40-8] 40-7] 41-9] 150-2) 147-1] 128-8) 61.28) 59.87 
Sheatmetaloroclucus wremeretieanke sities cise sielercrelelsiarsetels 41-9] 41-6} 42-9] 130-5] 126-1] 109-8] 54.68] 52.46 
TTrANspOrtavioN CCUIPIMENY.. ec. «scl ee siyele oe cleieieieiel «+a 41-4] 41-5] 42-8) 140-2] 137-7) 123-9] 58.04] 57.15 
Anicrattvan dl panuctecee cette tester tise <clsilee rete 46:5| 47-8] 47-8] 135-3] 1385-5] 118-7] 62.91) 64.77 
IN OtOmaVe Leleserrenrre rere toicterercielstorctetetoterenelerersister st ehorelinns 39-3} 39-2] 40-7) 151-3] 148-1] 139-8) 59.46) 58.06 
Motor vehicle parts and accessorieS..............++- 41-8] 39-7) 48-3] 143-2] 138-4) 124-4] 59.86} 54.94 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment..............- 39-8] 40-8} 43-1] 141-3] 137-4] 116-7) 56.24] 56.06 
Shipbuilding an Gerepairin Oe cite sete ieteie eimiclalelclel<tsyeloiols 42-7| 42-8] 42-4] 128-2] 128-0] 113-8] 54.74] 54.78 
Me Nonetenrousiie tall PLO CUCLS srmreeiiiie eiclerelsioicle’ = cleleiere)*/er= 42-2) 42-1] 43-4] 1385-7] 134-0) 113-5) 57.27) 56.41 
IAN UIMAN UI PEO CU CES ea ere oetevelatoters/<fe ler clielalera eis) elwielsya ofai+f 41-9} 43-1] 43-0] 123-6} 123-3] 102-0) 51.79} 53,14 
Brass.and Copper Products: ....< 2. .secce- cece ness. 43-2! 42-4) 43-7) 126-5] 123-5] 110-1] 54.65) 52.36 
Sime) fine ame re tum Oye ete cers teletelctey-telel ele «! taleleie/e¥ors oleic) = 42-1] 42-2) 48-8] 150-5] 148-6] 123-8] 63.36} 62.71 
*Flectrical apparatus and supplies................+2+00- 41-1} 40-8] 41-7] 132-7} 181-7) 116-5] 54.54] 58.73 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment 41-0} 41-0} 41-0) 152-6] 152-2) 132-3) 62.57) 62.40 
* Non-emetallicamaineral prOductsin.. <eicice lens siecle sl « ore ele 44-8] 44-1] 45-4} 121-5] 120-1] 104-4) 54,43] 52.96 
(PEI aoe GN ogon come Doo COOnOnUOOMOQUUDOCUDIGCDDS 45-5) 44-5) 45-0] 113-2) 112-0] 101-2) 51.51) 49.84 
Glass’and! class! products ce. « «slate lie «+ cie\e's syns al 44-8} 43-6] 45-9] 116-2} 115-1] 100-5) 52.06} 50.18 
Products of petroleum and |CcOalsn, + ./tsi1 elsls ole ol) stare 41-9] 41-1] 41-4] 163-4] 159-7] 133-7] 68.46] 65.64 
Chemical mroducts scram settled sielons etolevel= | <)sle aieln) is/are) 42-7| 42-6) 43-5] 123-5] 122-3) 106-0) 52.73] 52.10 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-3] 41-1] 41- 99-4] 97-8] 89-3) 41.05} 40.20 
JAGIGK, SHIRGINS AiNGliGrilisic 5 occ aok do moombanoanoDddéosdue 43-7} 43-9] 45-2) 139-6] 137-4) 119-4] 61.01} 60.32 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............---- 41-6) 41-1) 42- 99-2) 98-0) 89-7| 41.27) 40.28 
PD UTA Dero OOUSaee cere eeiteersin ce cia) evote aictatetcls)*'e sie! eseteror- 42-0} 41-7) 43-0) 132-1] 130-0} 114-3] 55.48) 54.21 
INOn-cuTalerrOOcLsacac nee eitciaaieslclelatslelelere/ sles iekereialsletslels 41-8} 41-4] 42-8] 111-1] 110-6} 96-3) 46.44} 45.79 
(Chintiinllantoile-. avs Slacneoogcoubn aumuomos vend honadnpoos 42-4| 41-7] 41-0} 122-3) 120-3] 107-2] 51.86] 50.17 
_ Buildings and structures............-eseeeee eee eees 41-6} 40-9] 40-6) 133-8} 1381-0} 115-8) 55.66) 53.58 
* Highways, bridges and street construction.......... 43-6] 43-0] 41-9} 96-9] 96-4] 88-3] 42.25) 41.45 
Electric and motor transportation......... Bes NO BA. 458) 45-5)a....- aor) aOI ey ae ae 54.87] 54.24 
etal ania l(’si an) Audie Js Bis cage SRO nO cep Cab PROTO RRIOIC DIGIC RU LaICEON Lu 49-5] 42-7| ~42- 70:9} 68-3] 66-6} 30,13] 29.16 
ELOtelsranceces tau anus manera es viele cists cteleis ore «1 sleie Piel 43-5} 44-0] 43: 70:4} 66-9) 65-3] 30.62) 29.44 
Laundries, dyeing, pressing and cleaning............. 41-0} 40-5) 41 68-4] 67-7] 66-0] 28.04] 27.42 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 


TABLE C-7._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 








Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 


ere re A 
ours verage verage 
D Worked | Hourly | Weekly Average Cost nbs 
ate per Earnings | Earnings | Weekly of Weekly 
Week Earnings | Living Harnings 
cts. $ 
MonthiveAveraves!945 con. cock decidettemceiiecite cer 44.3 69-4 30-71 102-8 96:7 106-3 
Modiay Meare ACRE ints seers Gon ROO HE Toran 42-7 70-0 29-87 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Montbityi Average 1947 ies. ch ddeecce ctenmenessecn see © 42-5 80°3 34-13 114-3 109-6 104-3 
Monthiy Awerage 1948 2.5 cece dec cel cece eceguh ers 42-2 91-3 38°53 129-0 127-8 100-9 
Monthly Average 1949........d.cccccccccccccccesers 42-3 98-6 41-71 139-6 129-6 107-7 
MonthiyAverage nl 950..pececicc selstccle dae eee anne: 42 +5 103-6 44-03 147-4 134-7 109°5 
Week P: ding: 
Soc ae 1980 at eS IIS 5 SORRY. 3 i8-0 Oke a Ota ae 42-9 105-3 45-17 151-2 138-1 109-5 





Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index 
of the average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1951, 40-1 hours $43.71; April 1, 1951, 42-2 hours, 
$47.60. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Source: Form UIC 757 








Unfilled Live Applications for 
Vacancies Employment 
Month = SEER — 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

PD GCH WE LOAD oe coc ee actos ote cere oine 66,008 26, 865 92,873 141, 673 38,038 179,711 
DIGG) OAC ae te ees cae Coe 2 68, 818 38, 707 107,525 110, 465 29,003 139, 468 
Deere 104 iar rar ie ecco. es ee 35, 947 22,325 58,272 82,990 33,584 116,574 
Dees Lea lG48) eve wa: ative ees 17,841 16, 808 34, 649 102, 638 36,185 140, 279 
Dee TD40 Ue NR ee see oe eee 10,400 12,085 22,485 164, 345 56, 439 220, 784 
WP) OCi aed, y LODO Pertee ee cirectc ote eter 32,081 11,039 43,120 124, 850 61,456 186,306 
af Ne gi 0 a CY ER ec eae 24,402 9,968 34,370 173,186 53, 691 226, 877 
Gite ALOOL 7 ik res ene. be ween 24,983 10,795 35,778 231,826 68, 220 300, 046 
Morell Ob 1 ie toe eerie eee.| 24,550 13,118 37, 668 232,385 64,312 296, 697 
ADIL ROD Lak eatin ge creme seem rs 27,054 14,324 41,378 228, 942 61,334 290, 276 
Masala Obl ria cots: fo Rae, ee” 36, 940 15,513 52,453 163,309 54, 201 217,510 
SUNG re POLO Lee were. Were Ve ene 48 353 17,701 66,054 101,384 49,677 151,061 
NU Vee LODE ee Sa aa emcee tea 45,183 16.775 61, 958 86, 997 52,773 139,770 
PAU GM ay Op Le Waa sein deere S 39,951 14,570 54,521 80, 456 49, f11 129, 967 
Sepisel Wales fo Meee as ea tend 43,519 15, 966 59,485 79,619 47, 5uy 127,128 
Oot S191. serene seen eee 52,438 16,170 68, 608 79,975 51,003 130,978 
IN Girl pel O51 eee en eli ce eae Been 44, 820 10, 868 55, 688 94,491 61,017 155,508 
PORNO Lge LOOLCU) wae macee tne: sete eee 29, 933 9,094 39,027 138,946 69,050 207 , 996 





(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—-UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 


NOVEMBER 1, 1951 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


a 
Ss SSS EE 





Change From 








Industry Male Female Total i 
Sept. 27 Nov. 2 
1951 1950 
Agriculture, fishing, trapping........................... 925 200 1,125 — 1,736 + 29 
iOS SINS Fo ieee se ast eA ASS, cc oe ena Be ee 24,965 10 24,975 + 3,230 + 3,627 
Pulp woodterancah, een vycede ohne eis oaks tae 21,788 7 21,795 + 2,449 + 3,680 
[NSaN Gs) e op et eee UPR ETE oe Oe Pee eae ae ne a ek ee 3,065 2 3,067 + 765 _ 62 
© therplogginw ey sa cogent ac ee oe see ceed ee eee: 112 1 113 -- 16 + 9 
WORERAINE Ve GRO TR el & Tae os cies hk ee oid 1,456 26 1, 482 — 975 + 617 
OOOT AT seis coe heat Cie eee et roe ee te ee, Sain Vat 55 1 559 re 6 + 376 
Metallic ores— 
TON Benet Comey en 1d EVE RE EE COR eG OE 120 4 124 — 176 + 84 
CHO RUe Ss A ay oars es Se eee es oo ee ee eg Y 413 5 418 — 178 + 255 
INGCKe lecweae Mey ote: 5 Coie ammee ah Se ew de § Sie 162 Z 164 — 289 — 184 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals,..... 123 4 127 — 120 + 55 
iProspectineandiollproducin@spen oe sere eis ae eee 80 10 90 - 18 + 31 
REAM UM ACENIEINS 56 ol ae yc thie 28k a. os ee ok, 5,695 1,760 7,455 — 4,042 — 1,388 
Heo pndekin Credonrod I Ctseeeemen mot crt ne en oer 538 293 831 — A77 She ints 
sLextiles apparels CbOea scot | come ee We ee eee a ee 231 800 1,031 — 1,472 — 1,351 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................. 1,010 36 1,046 — 268 + 199 
Pulp and paper products and printing................... 481 136 617 — 199 aaa 40 
@hemicalsand allied productsa.s.002 +) oauseeene es neo. 168 62 230 — 162 — 141 
products of petroleummand Coallesescsseeo-o doce a. ane. 15 2 fe Me oh Dhee ae oe - 5 
Rb ber procuctss seats eee mein: oe moi doce a ae wee 29 9 38 —_ 16 - 73 
Reathenand productsate ee LREEe ec eee ts. oe 79 79 158 _ 93 — 219 
Stone, clay. and glass products:...«..-.. cess. ccs cnesne. 82 22 104 _ 93 _ 68 
Incnrandistecluanciproaucts see cee meee ieee ae ee ee. 1,038 46 1,084 4. 9 + 377 
Non-ferrous metals and products.................se000- 264 60 324 — 832 — 54 
Machine y: peentetee ats deme ete atom cee eae 605 38 643 — 315 + 141 
Electrical equipment and products.................0005 193 54 247 _ 78 — 178 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 962 123 1,085 — 546 — 189 
CGTESELINCLION rns rete sass 517 Eee a ale as se ROE Shae Tek 4,357 49 4,406 — 3,085 + 424 
Transportation and Storage...................scce0cee0e 1,294 85 1,379 — 850 — 236 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities............ 229 205 434 — 340 — 103 
JWT) Cian, NATE SRR EAE atk A CR, CW NO Qieak he en EE 25112 1,914 4,026 — 1,980 — 774 
VT OLORL sce ete RG aed a ed: wan ie nett oe ae 663 285 948 — 628 — 356 
US ORE AL Shao A AE hae eb a ge a Ar a 1,449 1, 629 3,078 — 1,352 — 418 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate,,......................- 790 490 1,280 — 321 — 443 
SOEVICG reece ie Cart eae e ceteris aloe Rol oe ee hued weirs 2,995 6,131 9,126 — 3,046 — 295 
tg Lo Lah men aera tee ek eaten eco EE Ee ae EE ea ee 1,264 427 1,691 + 156 — 141 
dD Yopenyecinielyies Meo ASE NO TAA tte Nebel 4 2,815 2,879 — 742 — 267 
OUR Mia re terres chic wane he dala se cee see eho 974 2,626 3,600 — 2,107 + 194 
SOCEM SON VICG se: fe ice Pade Points 86 oe ins Lee ee 693 263 956 — 353 ~ 81 
ILL UISERICS ate N ren tae in cc clie cathe kak de 44,818 10,870 55,688 —12,945 + 1,458 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATIONS AND BY SEX, NOVEMBER 1, 1951 


Source: Form UIC 757 


ee Ee ee 


Unfilled Live Applications 
Vacancies for Employment 


Male Female Total Male Female Total 





Occupational Group 











Professional and managerial workers.............+-- 1,176 567 1,743 3,158 877 4,035 
Clerical workers..... REP teats ena tices coomdtansaay yt ages 1,842 2,436 4,278 5,332 12,896 18, 228 
(TAs etd ei a maeele SAC an bUioeeiorn Oe com en eo noe 1,403 11. 113) 2,536 2,754 6,990 9,744 
Personal and domestic service workers.........--+-- 800 5,012 5,812 9,947 10, 859 20, 806 
Sennen tet 2 ee ee ieicl Meee arlene. rot esTe wiereee-stermieg? Ohm Se aes sere 25 v2 ! 8 729 
Agriculture and fishing............-.-.0:eeeee eee eees 873 1 874 850 254 1,104 
Skilled and semiskilled workers..............+..++55 33, 864 1d 34,979 34, 636 16,343 50,979 
Food and kindred products............++++++++: 52 28 80 4 1,119 
Moxtiless clothing etn, sae) teit ost bir: 106 783 889 2,836 10,179 13,015 
Lumber and wood products....:.::........----- 25,506 1 25,507 2,538 129 2,667 
Pulp, paper and printing...............++-+++++:- 60 20 463 357 820 
Weathermandiproducts sae ee ries sete 43 43 86 952 Leis 2,083 
Stone, clay and glass products..............-+--- 29 1 30 103 31 134 

IM IGEN Ore SINR, Aso anor Sononmon cen qd oepoDaEscon0 2,209 9 2,218 4,150 605 4,755 
TGCETICA TE et oo criee oreo intent ocean rene 135 5 140 666 720 1,386 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c..............--- 113 6 119 550 128 678 
Mining aeee eer eters retest. sm veer tere melt tee: oH Ea epee nests Sitar 811 Be Tl awite sae 393 
Gonstruction een. fee ce aceite 1835 | ees. 1, 835 8, 609 5 8,614 
Transportation (except seamen). .......-...+-+++ 1,107 16 15123 4,594 3l 4,625 
Communications and public utility.............. ie ins wacioee ee . 140 1 141 
"Era de ana Iser vilCe mesa site ae nie nets Ore isha stetee- 159 120 279 1,208 1,013 27224 
Other skilled and semiskilled..............-..5- 1,388 71 1,459 4,782 1,307 6,089 
ANOLETNCI eo cele Reval aie ctoie cl onebeT vac Cle stetorarers Doe ln ate ewisicrele 53 710 196 906 
ApprentiGca tess... 2 Saseeness: sp suey wee vniente 181 12 193 1, 267 6 1,333 
Unskilled workerscscm ccsetameee einer ce ttnemierar 4 837 604 5,441 37,093 12,790 49,883 
PoodlanaucoDAccOn mat here cone ere eer ac 87 220 307 870 1,836 2,706 
Lumber and lumber products..............-+++> 307 3 310 1,763 242 2,005 
Metalworkinee teenie eer ieee erstrs teats 38 14 52 1,845 495 2,340 
Constructions ergo tte ce ee peenosnels telntsrateves G44 | reer 1,644 4,955 il 4,956 
Other unskallediworkerst ae eee eae ene 2,701 367 3,128 27, 660 10, 216 37, 876 

Y WT el Rote eat teenth ear orc eacis ear aoe 44,820 10,868 55,688 94,491 61,017 | 155,508 





TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1951 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 











Weekly Average 


Industry oer A. ea Referrals | Placements 











Agriculture, fishing, Magn) NV AG monibe Seb emo re poe unr CBEST om AGrUOna\o.78/ 05.01% 1,388 1, 287 1,170 
ERIN E 6s. n.n os «meshes wminigie oo asinine g g418 siz miayr nad el qhusie Wel¥ a/ersivis laleiyia nein at 58 2,989 1,347 1,087 
MEN oe 2 oo) essen ee wlssace ys, choles es PIR mie Hee apie oe ale es mol epe eo oats bal ele ew ie ties 474 489 351 
Manufacturing 220)... 05. siesa ete cue eine tne aie nts aieeee oe Oke clan siete ire ielernn aceite elcinie 4,569 4,842 3,510 
Food and kindred products. ..........+... + see cess cee e ec ee ese e cece eeenees 775 834 588 
Textiles apparels @tCcm ns te oars ete ee Pe eee ole ai nee tet FIR cick clothe setters 645 780 552 
Mambenangd mished lumber prod uctsrea semi eitceeeterietee rite herein ctare 751 762 642 
JEAVU}) Fehavol joey oTere jormaxeh certs) repiel FarouenmlOles. o. GdanaannaccorecccovopouDonddeaD NUT 377 351 242 
@hemicalsandcallived products aes ere eee eee Ene een Gretta 206 239 167 
Products of petroleum anaducoallaeernre or eerie eee yar ayete acetate reer 23 25 18 
Riibberproductsi ab sicaceesca cree tote ere ee eee eta a eatetne ter ore teecton 48 50 36 
Leatherand productsc.t acc. sce een ee een rien er era te ere renee 129 133 89 
Stonewclayandielass productss a aenee rete ae etcetera etl aereree eater. 121 ~ 140 101 
Ironrandestecland products <6. anu teen ene aren tele ree nei ater 356 340 253 
Non-ferrous metals and products...........-seeecee eens eee eee t ec eeeeees 191 175 125 
Machinery (erie eric. cones ei ses nes Petes ve eutnin Soiree eho c re oti ORT we 300 319 203 
Miectricallequiprment;an Gd «proc uctampm es) meree t= faerie ee nets 152 165 100 
Transportation equipmentiand othermanulacturing yest eee 495 529 394 
Conbtructiony 6 oe) eine ae sia <5 Preiatcls dyes erties Grog eet om oe neem 4,731 4,829 3,836 
‘Transportabion and storage, cs.) isdent «en scree ties at ce Sis ie ae SNe wie ia Stee as 1, 290 1,334 1,042 
Gommunicationsyand ofherspubliciittilities wanes seeiee cece eerie eer 224 273 193 
Trade foe 9 eae 2h watesieipin om ele ae loin s1tbe 9 9 vie Se ldiolals nce discs eoieloje ecu pierre. * 3,097 3,646 2,350 
Finance, insurance, real estate. ..........-- 2.2520 eects eee e ences 384 497 250 
EE rile: keen ee Ls! LN nA i ie a a ere ce A RN ore ct 6, 228 6, 239 4,522 


WN te iV hi Choy Ockeer te ets Ore et We Oe ee ee ee Roe ae iaey ey Amann ons Std 25,374 24,783 18,311 


eee 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS SEPTEMBER 28 TO NOVEMBER 1, 1951; UNPLACED 
APPLICANTS AS AT NOVEMBER 22, 1951 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 





Vacancies 


Reported| Unfilled 

















Office 
during 
period 

Newfoundland............... 513 
Women Brooks went cee ot eee eee - 
(Grancenallsaeeasmte se one: 3 
Gerd OWN Sew tates tere asset a. 510 
Prince Edward Island....... 977 
@harlottetowHe. saan. 493 
SUMAN THC caggodsenoce nee 484 
INOVa: SCOLLAH ce er ee 4,097 
(im Hers bacee cuca ee orion 118 
Brad cewater.- asec ee. 79 
JS MIE cine cae Oem ge va, 2,435 
AN V.CINCSSE ets rc ete tetas 23 
enitival Geemey teeter etre ers 210 
Ver DOO lees cat Mtoe ee Si 
News Gilascovwieene eee nee 439 
SyHabdvd . wonptoneanecpeboo 14 
SNAG VER <n. naeneenan Aen a Olen Sree 640 
PUTO ee eet hee nee 81 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 21 
New Brunswick.............. 3,556 
BATHUES LAS oot oon heres oils 33 
Gampbelltonyessassct eae 172 
Bolen MACON oceokp soo. cede 337 
[Ered ericLoniae rite dette aoe 314 
IM Gertitoyee OS 4 he otek ee ae eer 99 
IWonctonmretsacnsccale teres. cae 1,199 
INGWCastlemeews ., -taneym sens 150 
SAIN OMleeee re aaaateadas see 949 
Sto cep ener aan cr ier 94 
SUSSEX. ete etc thorn st ona 72 
WiOOGStOCloana. a ven acesag : 137 
CCD eC ieee. Stkeiinctoren 37,171 
IAS DEStOS eee ees ctraniates rere ors 122 
Beauharmoises.. states acre 60 
IDO SIVA NDI. os ogo gancmou eer 121 
@ausapscalley: ye sens ane. 4] 
Whancdlereeetets o4. hoses 378 
Chicouviniiees ss ye eee Denil 
Dolbestaree ne eas eee 143 
Dhareaateavarnvehallles. . = nccncone. 200 
aria Tiempo eer oreo 49 
Gaspe dere ences eee ea ois 553 
Grand Vives natok. mao ier. 122 
FIN nc aes ae, So Rg ear er 511 
VOlCttee winery cae ee oe oar 480 
WON GUICTEME ko rntre at cnet. 744 
A CHUDG Sane esr etek cies 102 
Wa Mal Dat@manicivetita te cee 66 
ease ee eh oe he ee lee as 155 
MUO VAS ai teeter hte Mc wraee 493 
Matan@s. see tta Nenad scans 258 
IM@R aN tiC i. occas occa e:s 435 
IMontalsaurlers ne oa serene nec aie 115 
IMontma ony ae eea ses are ae 61 
Montreal Bats ch iatetentcires 14,792 
INewanichmondessseeeee se 248 
PortrAliredie ees sacs. aa eee 
Ouebecs Meet oe he oe 3,052 
IRVIN OUSKIES, cst cre het ere 2,100 
Riviere du Loup............. 359 
RO Den Valen ene 52 
VOU YA Gee ete yk ae eee 488 
Stew Acetone nesee hese 326 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue....... 165 
SLGmUNeresOy eset ct. ae 184 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 556 
Sta Luvacinthe: esse een. cas: 385 
Lad CaN, Gee, cee ee amet ens 509 
Ste) CLOMORS Cae eet ca ek 256 
Pig Ugie(sjolny, oh AW bah A yen oe 1, 244 
Shawinigan Falls............ 739 
NerprOOkK ewe eae eee 1,031 
Orel erat hs eee ae corer 198 
ethetiord Mines. ).c.... oe. « 188 


96981—83 


end of 
period 


Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 


262 


Referred 
to 


vacancies 








Applicants 

Unplaced 

Placements Unplaced| as at 

-— end of Nov. 22 

Regular | Casual period 1951 
247 54 2,707 2,822 
Obey arene etc, ci larMeretetacsee Sell Pevevacak ole a Siac 202 222 
1 2 122 158 
246 52 2,383 2,442 
752 155 709 985. 
267 100 490 634 
485 55 219 351 
25294 570 8,007 9,172 
103 7 239 331 
16 35 290 372 
1,116 324 2, 682 2,983 
15 3 159 220 
126 1 417 507 
37 3 117 161 
342 56 1,080 1,119 
dd Ietosevere peers 158 205 
470 124 1,890 1,981 
45 5 393 496 
17 2 582 797 
25298 494 5,561 6,815 
12 10 252 340 
101 31 245 365 
191 19 152 236 
225 58 266 380 
LOIN |W cretevey shortens 211 233 
671 245 1,765 2,165 
OZW ivan nsharets! ts 206 322 
779 123 2,062 2, 233 
46 6 197 235 
49 1 93 138 
61 1 112 168 
20,313 2,010 43, 903 52,719 
65 19 241 280 
33 3 303 398 
88 3 184 283 
NG? [Reoreeeeicrs: 86 106 
122 38 87 168 
285 12 236 298 
19 56 55 
126 7 Lelio exile; 
49 1 376 440 
Lou tena sa 49 83 
102 14 1,016 1,218 
292 8 785 998 
222 14 661 811 
489 4 314 459 
74 3 199 310 
16 8 181 271 
231 8 204 222 
363 4 673 802 
53 83 96 128 
PAG} 5 118 201 
Saale San OR Sine 68 92 
376 8) 304 605 
9,780 lds 18, 697 21,667 
AO aeders Sey Nets 107 
88 1 78 102 
1,268 217 5,100 6,123 
199 1 239 317 
120 2 306 390 
OSBieaaaas ae: 75 63 
331 55 351 423 
128 9 120 163 
139 8 181 218 
148 6 363 387 
269 6 485 689 
297 11 775 939 
316 8 619 753 
204 17 743 2.6 
1,064 1 243 237 
169 3 1,628 IRs: 
533 189 1,462 1,783 
Pe balls sm eee 358 549 
151 8 376 526 
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TABLE D-5._ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS SEPTEMBER 28 TO NOVEMBER 1, 1951; UNPLACED 
APPLICANTS AS AT NOVEMBER 22, 1951—Continued 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


ee SSS 0000 








Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to — end of Nov. 22 
period period period |vacancies | Regular | Casual period 1951 





Quebec—Concluded 











Mhree ti VOLES: 5.110% 6 !« stersvsisiene. 703 237 1,637 1,040 396 90 1,862 2,422 
Will? Or tae cy actors ete iste © olelene'= 605 691 546 406 350 5 241 279 
Walley fiel decent 6 eyeireleceeie 332 113 731 409 328 7 L,3ll 1,037 
Wictoriavillesnnc: secs 168 79 609 159 98 9 809 950 
Ontario... eec..naeckereh sss 43,143 22,287 16,278 43,856 26,635 5,711 55,304 70,962 
INanietae f- vndeoromotcaddueckac 77 568 150 111 1445 | oer Se 49 100 
IB ALrieds Bere cake oe emer ce ternys are 690 169 763 723 548 27 ole 362 
Belleville weed cece ware ias 350 56 611 481 203 59 373 452 
BTA CDI Gee cis see ele + ole 167 110 215 120 O6:'l\atesteeteiens 176 256 
[Bie salelMolos, , aepoenoreccecuGoo 162 45 239 161 140 6 142 197 
Bran thon eerie te ae easrer 642 93 1,751 679 480 85 1,497 1,841 
IBroCK Vill@etcic. score ehisne cet 168 22 271 239 127 20 134 180 
Garleton-Place.... ...s+s5-- 33 9 164 50 CO as aaa ae 188 196 
Chathatne a. aye sae es erect oes 605 213 918 614 251 140 CS: 966 
GODOUrE. Heese sincaicbines.. scree" 205 10 315 236 180 22 231 316 
Colling: Wwoodeneee a. cicolstsnsiiere 163 ld 281 182 125 31 332 385 
Coriwall eee oer eis 467 80 1,168 506 358 49 870 906 
OL GRHILIG Ae fanless ceitenaeeloreiae 66 57 110 44 Dit ial Pein, eh Site 117 171 
MoOrvretances ase... shone eee 132 51 207 180 153 4 91 124 
onbawilligimes «eececnie ere 1,223 927 1,030 903 702 54 354 536 
Ger LG aes See rala ton ano Eee eves ete, « 215 107 700 179 148 13 762 1,026 
Can anOGUery aoeciee rics ope 55 5 140 a 26 25 100 163 
CROGOLrIGD Mee ses eee isa 157 83 113 102 66 AO 63 113 
Guelph: Meritt secretin caeek 227 90 718 161 104 5 737 827 
ELamiltoniery. ss series ener 2,329 556 7,057 2,838 1,191 797 5,944 6,695 
Hawkesbubve eee ern aicrrG 78 162 145 54 33 1 139 271 
Tnpersolli Ber «Wei eerters ele ache. 124 36 228 136 97 6 186 230 
Ka pus kasame tices eleteieieie ates 463 1,030 315 348 Daf i ORR os Oe 86 99 
cenoray Ma a scn ste crests ie 62 129 61 Oy | eter 114 223 
ARG Drees h 6) scl tact OMG 50 6 TORRES 843 181 1,154 |, 1,036 629 71 519 658 
Karkland Make: 50-6. cee. 576 310 414 384 248 32 217 292 
Kitchener-Waterloo......... 553 156 1,279 821 438 74 1,020 1,464 
eaminetonenceccrr aces. oe 159 15 620 225 85 21 473 680 
TANGSAy Ls een ae ..c ba ee eet 124 38 269 123 73 14 223 321 
Tisto well. heer cisce ce fateta.sis sisrs-s 46 24 108 50 Sola saetease 94 128 
MONG ONW, etenie nek ice iekon stele: 2,611 1,249 ah, vite! Zale’ 1,069 395 1,827 24 PhP? 
MidlandiWee conte wee aesemeee. . 8 40 288 199 132 16 188 285 
INapanee ermem eso burccmeme 71 45 107 75 ATS ae ae 85 140 
ING@wWaLOLOntOlee rei eens 615 47 1,390 669 521 28 1,009 1,310 
INidoara le alls eer eerie 543 68 1,311 650 428 34 779 904 
INorth Bayo.c acumen. teeee 963 365 1, 287 e255 640 175 he 358 
Orillia eerie cee re site 242 36 405 280 186 47 305 379 
Oshisiwa Sarterecics sites ose ake 610 107 1, 665 701 407 116 1,638 3,815 
Ottawalsipe . 2) sees 2,436 997 2,664 2,352 1,129 404 1,557 1,844 
Owen Sound’: oa. heer es 341 55 618 462 197 117 538 680 
Parry Soundes. sees eee 65 9 71 53 502 seakeceee 23 40 
Pembroke. 3..eere erie 452 923 603 419 306 13 242 309 
Perth oe Peeke soe ean 121 71 109 77 49 10 94 153 
Peterborougiianin ce arenteeer 374 55 1,013 430 264 52 954 1,200 
Picton Swe ies oe Blac see ase 45 5 108 54 35 8 71 134 
PorteAreiuui ye eee ee Meee 1,212 5,408 1,544 1,314 1,569 24 351 529 
iRort. Colbomes  eerrias tr 95 3 240 112 10 257 301 
IPTOSCOLE: He ec tociotie ea cs 351 136 364 249 D358 i lineeteeteciees 291 373 
RONIPOWis teas content teal ens 145 9 278 139 115 16 241 276 
St Cathanmestese cise cece 914 120 |. 1,637 943 607 180 1,184 1,750 
Stel hOmMaAs he ose bebe ma 336 98 607 492 203 45 440 4 
PATH ae oh Meche itt etetbverrers 498 97 752 689 363 75 592 747 
Sault Ste. Marie............. 928 625 715 626 621 52 382 448 
fehbcatce\s Pt peeriont Sacacmuate 230 55 387 270 A BDH | cree tet reverend 261 295 
Sioux-Lookout............... 146 44 144 131 83 8 49 92 
S Mig Hs Halse eee eitenene 92 22 181 88 58 9 139 162 
Stratlordee endo ck ee ce eee 269 54 413 274 133 63 316 392 
Sturceon Hallsssnectrieeere secs 212 17 309 217 178 19 144 218 
PSC DUEY, seh gine ea sta pasion” 1,583 751 1,516 1,169 923 164 469 600 
PEAIMIMINS He te ete ee ees 911 608 1,081 995 568 53 537 530 
SOYONTOM Dit setie aie Siero sxe rer 11,868 4,406 21,092 11,470 6,569 1,568 15,707 20, 634 
eMrentoneaencs com ticles oa oe 5 232 19 478 298 222 7 225 03 
WWalkertomnemer cn tisteaitce <p 90 19 146 144 80! lense crane 124 194 
Wallaceburet. ace ssodeel teen 170 4 402 167 84 74 329 566 
Wiellancky ieee te, Aeraes hie 371 59 1,040 422 293 47 950 1,146 
NWVEStON hk sana cr cite tereoetere.s 393 203 568 272 192 1 396 4 
WAN CSOD elas sickly eievee octane a 1,027 73 5,180 1,511 606 250 5, 889 5,506 
WOOG8tOCK Ue -tiadcodeneaes 226 74 405 237 148 70 191 3 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS SEPTEMBER 27 TO NOVEMBER 1, 1951; UNPLACED 
APPLICANTS AS AT NOVEMBER 22, 1951—Concluded 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 
































Vacancies Applicants 

Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced as at 
during end of during to — end of Nov. 22 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1951 

NT AMICOD A ered e cisceie eis bea 45427 2,690 12,629 8,188 3,735 1,915 8,410 11,576 
SPAM COU. Ccarrciectee ser sieeat 885 289 845 749 540 31 381 530 
IDEM OLINes ko oneraode aac om ude 236 121 202 86 92 f 136 258 
Tinie DKoyome oe opeah Aerie coc 143 47 195 135 131 6 113 134 
Portage la Prairies, «fees 326 81 312 275 214 5 182 314 
HOME AS ee patted tenis ehvcitratee 59 401 70 49 52 3 38 57 
IWAN PO @ nor Setters yrs ccc chore e aye 5,778 Wa cfm! 11,005 6, 894 2,706 1, 866 7,560 10, 283 
Saskatchewan................ 6,184 1,557 8,202 6,011 4,011 961 3,422 4,670 
LS tOValle Hee tatets coe no vee oat 153 20 190 208 135 2 79 103 
WWIGOSO: A Waceber seem asad ss cae 982 249 1,221 903 668 93 415 516 
North Battlerords.cesseee es. 233 78 238 170 TES oe ae 143 229 
IBTAN CEPA Der bsasene ieee aeocrs 473 54 805 510 306 60 476 619 
Reginaemreracm 9 sere hereee 2,087 305 2,773 2,049 1,358 464 758 1,050 
ASKS LOOMS Mew Muses cee tee 1,646 425 2,178 1, 623 864 289 1,156 1,456 
Shialis (CivadeN Ons Canna nounenes 181 113 233 205 155 2 111 190 
ePeachers: Onices anes cs aes an 12 202 8 19 Orie ee 4 7 
Wev Our merece sa ciscte 155 48 147 98 99 13 50 115 
SViGRKtON eae rime nite Mere eite 5 262 63 409 226 272 38 230 385 
PAID ORG Ae ete cre sttess citcais neces 11,474 2,880 14,618 11,676 7,200 1,622 6,467 8,033 
IB lairmoreyeetcese cecicehiecce 113 2 181 95 LOOM nemtoe ee toe 150 175 
Gal rary eee otis voces corscto 3,790 603 5,766 4,331 2,374 656 2,841 3,298 
rumbellerse ass a. sects: 159 24 202 167 BOW Re os cis Sete 98 120 
IMebreOivent. Ayekooueoonsarwoc 5,392 1,137 6, 282 5, 636 3,356 924 Byo07 3,240 
ic Sones erence siasiare oe 336 142 305 274 D5aT roc weraee 55 76 
meth bridge pcsurersite ace elie 1,062 453 1,168 655 pi 37 611 .598 
Medicinestlatzcanccae cc seetes's 237 83 430 311 i WAU i ceencecec te oie 266 354 
Rede cer meses fan se es cee 269 72, 279 206 196 5 134 164 
NGM ONG RNie6 56 eons doocoube 116 118 5 1 SOM eoeee ete 5 8 
British Columbia............ 12,329 2,168 27,265 13,589 8,761 1,819 225866 28,856 
@ iliac koeeeryerrststerterciecin 303 25 618 379 210 69 569 698 
(COULCEN EY Atos cise det ceers st 396 134 276 274 277 8 134 199 
@ranbrook# sewenistectes saeivon« 78 2 134 100 QD glk, Phare ro etstare 112 159 
209 41 224 206 208! ||eerer cane 14 43 
371 29 339 318 306 10 343 330 
247 63 287 232 QULE || re eels ecco 124 190 
137 9 396 154 114 6 311 654 
301 27 506 Boon 180 88 406 498 
250 64 291 285 231 5 76 172 
698 64 3,014 830 529 134 3,196 4,232 
330 7 422 372 279 47 185 351 
311 28 397 305 200 21 208 232: 
Prince Georges; cas 00 0s 000s 1,044 160 1,322 1,099 933 31 266 536 
IBrincarkvuper bee mineien tein: 404 59 591 444 San Cie oaecen. 368 537 
APTINCOLONe ng aera casts mete ees 117 30 113 109 80 3 20 32 
PLES lee emaetgs crates se cryeier 220 | - 60 370 277 139 15 212 279 
WANCOUVED sameeren se ce 5,578 966 15,060 6,389 3,440 1,255 13,995 16,816 
RVGINON See ec cciise ceiete cee 218 49 378 189 144 13 226 411 
VICLOLIA Wee Caen enon once 889 263 2,302 il save 630 114 2,053 2,416 
Whitehorse4..c. cess cease esse 228 76 175 137 TBOT era ctetete ets 48 71 
Canada eee ace citesess cers 126,871 57,317 | 207,689 | 123,917 76, 246 15,311 | 157,356 196,610 
(Mig les eaarstictente decane eee 93, 303 45,452 | 141,764 86,112 58,036 8, 842 95, 582 127, 422 
Memal ese ccc cteecc cies Ceres ¢ 33,568 11,865 65, 925 37, 805 18,210 6, 469 61,774 69,188 





* Statistics for the Province of Saskatchewan. 
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TABLE *D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 
1941-1951 


oe ne eee 











Applications Placements 
Year SS | 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

TOS TN Rast tey cc cmentrs cts, ote creucleyeareaierete ce 568, 695 262,767 831, 462 331,997 175,766 507, 763 
NOGA DRE, Teen ten kt cea foie, Gare Ocasreanens 1,044, 610 499,519 1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
Sa45 (te ee athe. 14 ce eee a OOl, eal 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239,900 704,126 1,944,026 
COT I i, i i Rh bea er? Drea 1,583,010 902,273 2,485, 283 1,101,854 638, 063 1,739,917 
Oy RRR Ee pep aroha tafe mratetecd oasterale etaveuecen 1,855,036 661,948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 
HOA Gabe eee BOR tere, oe ct otitis Bote pideie comatose. oe 1,464,533 494,164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235,360 859, 412 
MOA tente RA ToT eric corse ee atte mee ieleteteraG hiv eteiee 1,189, 646 439,577 1,629, 223 549,376 220, 473 769, 849 
1 G48 ae eee Pec Mere ccs cca sistent ers ors) thersnete Mules 1,197,295 459,332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
DAO ae, EONS Ban Rodan comune te eis cua eee 1,295, 690 494 956 1,790, 646 464, 363 219,816 684,179 
LOD) Se Sree clas oa o eto acciaaienes 1,500,763 575,813 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 
LORDS (Aseweeks)icc comes selec emerson ee| 1,288,599 516, 147 1,754,746 566,351 223,491 789, 842 











E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















Number Month of October, 1951 

Receiving |—-——-———_____ 

Benefit in Number Number Amount 

Province Last Week Com- of Days fe) 
of the mencing Benefit Benefit 
Month* Benefit Paid Paid 
Ae! ee a ee ee ee es Seana) bs ae” P|” eae a ae a eee 
$ 
UMP pO PiVsl tees arka amor etaaodoU des oteataoune aba obi goon dor 748 412 17, 262 44,922 
Prince LGwarcdels lame meres cece sie eieaae craves tate stohetsters eletssanevaperstes ctetane!eys 228 108 5,544 12,338 
ll fo igE aber eLOL tle Sea aeee kon « Calter ois G Gain OG r Do Uramoto an .ccmar 4,024 2,416 79,992 207 , 383 
INiGh a LBbaitsteaye Cela ee, ee Ry OS Re doen ae oOr aoc pa codon 2,610 1,459 53,545 134, 841 
BAIT OXS Chih Gig aid. 6 iN GEO OCNO SICA crrio Gb GOO Dg hm The GOR OO ORI EOr BICC Ogee CON 24,025 13, 667 506, 139 1,179,275 
MOMPATIO: cect etches He nse here Yas ok oT OS rere aeaiarake eas cote afeccescets hticornere eee tneteat PRD Rs) 18,390 570,348 1, 453, 950 
pI Noth 76) oY et chi oe a Sen, Dare oae ao tiomaticcomecetcis akon Aneto 1 3,546 1,802 77,039 184,118 
Sasicatoheywam ee. o< oe aees wis cre erates eletreioey tenet ecdaieretehel al aapeeereretet 962 401 20, 849 48,996 
PURE 9 RS sees OE CO DR oO CUR cmon Seto her anne Dp oboles cGat 1,972 1, 202 40,438 103,010 
British: Columbia... cape oa ce ce eee ete ot sieres eet eircom eretetenerer 1 8,424 6, 245 196,016 533,021 
Total w@anad a October malian merteceidetirersteiycstayicte stead 773, PASE 46,102 TebGral ie, 3,901, 854 
Motala Canadae september, el Vole ticrce arin cieislstsielereretetele's 64, 256 38,181 1,378,344 3,456, 965 


Totals @anadsd, Octobers i Goon cecwe st ces als iatela aiotsiatererereisietets 65, 682 Be 1,540,670 3,570,904 


a —— 


* Week containing last day of the month. 
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TABLE E-2.-PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF OCTOBER 31, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Se 
SS 


‘ 6 days 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 73 days 

Province and Sex Total |and under| days days days days and over 
ING WiounG land eee coven ae cic clstoitcie cere cro niet 1,270 358 76 183 290 153 210 
AVE sul pete RR eet ee ze te ee oke ade hansiatagelaxcisters 1,176 344 74 169 268 141 180 
INBTNI ALO, eee cece Masala evens te ciareie steele 94 14 2 14 22 12 30 
Princesudwara Islanders cee scence ee 357 1h, 44 40 64 26 ral 
HWY EW Sey. 2 lero cap eae ERIN ree CIE 242 77 35 33 34 14 49 
Hemalon cee Seer neha, Maceiire ues 115 35 9 if 30 12 22 
INOWAES COLL tATer alsin ion cieisteraeneiereib sinie cts 5, 692 1,331 618 1,030 973 708 1,032 

BIG er Pe ie caiscahta atl hve eayecar: 4,668 1,112 512 866 ae 574 83 
1 Ravaniedls\ney «(a ee ees Bas Blok D Snacenee 1,024 219 106 164 202 134 199 
Ne wa Sruls wi lower ai aicieciecirreie cect 4,823 1,389 541 899 726 389 879 
NEN Shae, a over ds OF Ser ae cee Cee eon 3,487 1,057 398 621 523 267 621 
Hema losess Wee eae ole aoe eee aks 1,336 332 143 278 203 122 258 
Qnuebecte eon en eis aan ices 44,078 12,160 6,016 7,159 8,104 4,165 6,474 
YE (ei oe oe en Se eR ed eA eee 24,518 7,190 3,266 4,129 4,351 2,216 3,366 
Wes eaKsW ksh Mie sh eo RO RC OMT SEO He 19, 560 4,970 2,750 3,030 Saioo 1,949 3,108 
CONEALIO Tere eee ech Rea ais Divine eo niotote te sonore 46,327 16,788 5,628 7,386 7,434 3,000 5,716 
HN RN sy gee oe a ee ND dle a A SR 28,356 11, 235 3,434 4,667 4,105 1,716 3,199 
Mera le te eicccetetes a stata Sele es etoins eevee de 17,971 BOO 2,194 2,719 3,329 1,659 2,517 
IMIATITOD Beers chrcce teks weie svete cherie o arate eranae + 5, 432 1,900 469 725 879 422 1,037 
Mil Seer ee Ne ten, roe Won ee ie cle ners 2, 886 1,142 239 338 382 172 613 
IBN alow ersten ark Pacis atric ets wietets 2,546 758 230 387 497 250 424 
Saskatchewatteessccticreincie detcrncistetcleiere ier 1,483 525 125 165 213 151 304 
Mle BeBe nee ae ccs cee aires 874 367 70 88 97 67 185 
Memalosete Lc nch antec. « 609 158 55 77 116 84 119 
TA ber bales ca rctets terse aa ane or eee meee 4,357 2,588 271 369 367 211 551 
INE el RAS se eccre Sater ote era tates ee 3,220 2,163 171 214 196 116 360 
I esoatsl etn earn ee GOA Bogor ame oc 1,137 425 100 155 171 95 191 
BTitisin@olumillaseeterteeecie saree tele): 14,554 5,040 1,650 Wd Dolby, 2,380 1,099 2,173 
LG tee ean ate cate cr ahs te etacsielares aries 10,375 3,678 1, 209 1,527 1, 620 0 1,535 
ermalety-n ae he aecere ieehe comer eeck 4,179 1,362 441 685 760 293 638 
TOTALS Fcc So eee eee oR EES aocteraicte ats cueiareles 128,373 42,191 15, 438 20,168 21,430 10,699 18, 447 
IMEAT TOS yah eens ee tte seracavelets en cver haters < 79, 802 28,365 9,408 12652 12,347 6,089 10,941 
TiW DUG an cst o CaO otc Boe ee aeTnoe 48,571 13,826 6,030 Tole 9,083 4,610 7,506 


TABLE E-3._INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
OCTOBER, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















Claims filed at Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Local Offices pending from previous months) 
Province Total | Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 
INE you bhyGl oa cnasocpoodopno0oDnanand 676 590 86 595 387 208 292 
PrincewMid ward sland wnt siecle deleeciaelt- 244 162 82 214 166 48 67 
INO VALS COLA etn ein men ioe malicsisieise 3,481 2,262 1,219 3,753 2,841 912 752 
IN BANE PUES, cor conn oon ondbodaancouDes 2,666 1,712 954 2,498 1,994 504 597 
@Muebocern setae: oceans cltues silelowinss 25,939 16,704 9,235 23, 856 18, 935 4,921 6,732 
Ontarians one omereiele neta sce 31,676 20,370 11,306 29,972 24, 223 5,749 .7,499 
NEWS ee, enpadocunecnce OntOn Ie OO Oon TO 3,439 2,210 1,229 3,175 2,370 805 

Saskatchowallesemesceh ieee saieloe-tses 1,031 715 316 792 579 213 344 
(Al portatee oes er martors cts ele tererevarsios en eas 2,719 1,825 gg4 2,365 1,917 448 923 
Britishe@olumbisa mitre a ete elatsietertclerore 11,031 6,554 4,477 10,138 7,760 2,378 3,140 
Total, Canada, October, 1951......... 82,9021} 53,104 29,798 77,3582} 61,172 16, 186 21,090 
Total, Canada, September, 1951...... 57,926 34, 851 23,075 58,012 45,071 12,941 14,533 
Total, Canada, October, 1950......... 62, 248 36,512 25,731 56, 790 44 320 12,470 15,926 


1 In addition, revised claims received numbered 9,004. ; 
2 In addition, 8,772 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 638 were special requests not granted, and 814 were 
appeals by claimants. There were 1,168 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMS DISALLOWED AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Month Month EE 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement res tr Of ae: 

1951 19502 Fiscal Year 

(@laims Disallow eciace etc n te'o cre starese cts terete aeens rarer kane oke ve aoe ates debcn: aisheienls eee 6, 653 . 9,587, 20,508 
Claimants Disqualified!— 

INOt Unemployed no oee cn eat tee ete eee net Enron ane 3,499 1,783 16,492 
Not capable of and not available for work..............eeeeeeeeecees 1,044 1,305 4,055 
MOSSOL WOOL Cus tO aa DOU GISDUCCHE ME eminent ene atin into iecicteltalets 375 179 892 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work............. 859 1, 403 3, 885 
(Discharzed dor MIScONGUGtas ates ee ate mein iter tet emote cient 561 514 1,940 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause..............eeeee eee 3, 880 3, 865 ils} Pes} 
OGher reasons) se te As be Ae Oa Ron ic mente ine croc emobe tile tach doaelents 2,264 773 7,195 
FLOUR Se Ae Se ete aia eke eT oimenle rah tie MEST iets ie w eioineleve tieketets“> 19,135 15,389 68,240 


1 Includes 2,949 revised claims, disqualified. 

21950 data relate to regular claimants only. ? ; ‘ ; 

3 These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, ete. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT (REVISED!) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month Total Employed Claimants? 
POG Mar chatty aoc nthe aes w Sats HON on orcke t a a ee wie omni cies Meee 2,556, 000 2,269, 800 286, 200 
SUNG Fo cee ee eer ee aioe) om ena sie tint Rei ence snes Be Woes ore ye 2,636, 000 2,489, 500 146, 500 
DOPLOIM DOLE <meta fet sron rice tees nate ice Heretics rian ania 2,700,000 2,601,100 98, 900 
WIGCEMDEP RE cee? Hoe tenon erotic tele teaser Tce heures aeaet 2,797,000 2,672,200 124, 800 
POSTS TanUary Me caer wrasse Ss poles Uemetials hte saw cate cate taciene wns Ceales 2,811,000 2,620,900 190, 100 
PGDIUARY hor Wan’. cratoe cian Cokie hosel ee cree Geen ts ee een 2,817,000 2,569, 400 247, 6003 
MATCH 5.8 ccc ehine See ca Lee tee tin eaten cae er canne 2,812,000 2,568, 200 243, 8003 
DAS y UA Ae Oh URLS NM ona pee Bh AS RE I El ik Ae a 2,814, 000 2,587,500 226, 5003 
EGY. sv, stle Sears tana teasers a VOe cia ced Bae rect Meee hetero hak athens 2,758,000 2,621,200 136, 800 
DUNG A Cay ee hice cater tas waite eae cise ebin ts Wan niin eam ante ers 2,776,000 2,687,100 88,900 
Duly, 05a motnin's Beare be gore aa ha ome tee aes Chae Ob ee ae oe OS 2,823,000 2,736,500 86,500 
UR IRG cobs: Sy Med eieee Sec naredon sett h tied MUR a ede Sie Cane Sane as 2,832,000 2,748, 100 83,900 
DEDUCMIDEN. ns ee cota ette ce riosee oil emai e ae ae Re anters 2,840, 000 2,759,100 80, 900 


1 The greatest difference between the revised monthly estimates and those of the previous series is 4 per cent. 
2 Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 
3 Includes supplementary benefit claimants. “ 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





nes uo 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 
Percent- |—————_- 





age Retail 
Increase intel ee Sei Ke 
aa ; since : urnish- iscel- ndex 
August 1, Total Food Rent ae Clothing ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 18 Services modities 
only )f 
LODE pape tess ol RE Noe 2 tue lire v derak ot tote 79°7 92-2 72-1 75+1 88-3 69-6 
UGG ele ar umrene cite ates ters tate ane ota oret ee 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
LOS ae Wee CREM faced adesccste (ote, iste 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
TOS GRR peer cri litiecie siesecs rls 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
ee a tein camara ee 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
EQ AG te Seay seein eae 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
GANT Aine seczettvotedanee dasaies: 34-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
1G4S Eee See AAS eRe 53°8 155-0 195-5 120°7 124-8 174-4 162:6 123-4 177-4 
LOAG ee eta che aot 59:8 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1949 
JAWUAEVE calienmal see 58-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
Rebrilsnymeecerraccet 58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
Manchin ae eines 57-9 150-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-5 
FA pris cee Re aeesess 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
IM Vine Soe ate co chererek tesa 58-2 159-5 199°5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
Uitte Aetna s Coote 59-2 160°5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
July ae ee eee cers 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-3 
AUSUSb. « Hea erence: 61-5 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September......-..- - 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
October. sneer 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
November: - 60-4 161-7 203 °3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
December: aes ee 60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
1950 
IpMtibsagen nooscaoose 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
JME OMUEN AI ,on geno oeo 60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166:°4 132-1 184-7 
IWR ele 63 Shy Geercice: 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
April). tc heat eee 62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 13250 186-2 
Miaiy, © ere scrcencteateie ott: 62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180°8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
SF UMO ae obese tee eels 64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
JULY a trates 66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180:7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
ANIDUISt sire veer: 67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September.......... 68-5 169°8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
OCtoberneaa ewe eee 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November. o.o.-ee 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
Decemberss-u.sses 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
1951 
hE ob son baee 71-1 172°5 220:2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
HeDuUrany eee eee 73°83 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
Marchal nae aeeree 78:3 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
ENR 2 aes eiecnc tne sts 80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
INT SV tp ek a eherebedetcneuehe 80-6 182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
JUNG; Pacvealide emus eae 82-6 184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202:-5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
ily <> Se, cee Saye ee 86-1 187°6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 196-4 142-2 | 219-6 
AUIBUSEAR alee 87-4 188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
September......... 88-3 189-8 251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 221-6 
Octobercee esc ere 88-9 190-4 249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 200-1 144-3 222-4 
INovemlbernsss te. 89-7 191-2 250-2 144-8 150:8 214-6 199-9 144-9 223-0 
Wecemberess tees 89-6 191- 249-3 144-8 150-8 215°5 200-6 144-9 222-7 





* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 =100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index including rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1951 


(August 1939=100) P 
Sourcre: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

















Total oe 
— : urnish- | Miscel- 
-_— INOWen Octal: Nov. 1, Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and | laneous 

1950 1951 1951 Services 
Steohince Nice Ch elec... cancers 103-0 103-2 105-0 101-2 105-0 105-2 101-4 100-7 
fa liiase Gee ae ete 159-1 178-2 179-4 243-5 124-9 144-5 228-1 184-4 135-7 
Paint OUNy ee. ean 167-5 185-1 185-6 240-0 126-1 139-1 236-2 194-1 144-5 
Montreal saeme acc: 174-8 196-4 197-4 267-0 147-4 145-2 201-2 205-6 140-1 
TROLGntOCnm ee aes 166-9 185-8 186-5 238-6 149-6 172-5 214-0 194-3 143-9 
\Wanavanyeyeyees oon onansas 165-3 183-1 183-0 249-4 132-9 125-8 211-6 200-7 137-8 
Saskatoon.......... 168-7 187-0 187-5 252-8 132-3 148-3 222-9 206-6 133-8 
idimontonees eee cee 164-9 181-9 182-3 252-9 124-0 120-9 224-1 194-3 137-8 
Vancouvierss ate. a. 171-7 190-0 192-0 255-5 131-9 167-2 226-7 193-1 146-8 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base, June, 1951=100. 


TABLE F-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: Aug. 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Price for Latest Month. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














* Se . ° . ° . . 2 

Commodities Per | oar | i946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1951 | 1951 | Nov: 
Beets susloimeshea Kemer satiamtelcntcisicyecacie lb. 120-7 164-2 180-6 251-6 250-5 383-8 381°3 107-2 
SeieOUnGisGea ene: aciesroarsiett sisi. cues lb. 125-7 177-6 197-5 279-7 279-3 427 -2 494.7 101-5 
Beet rolledmmiroash, prime sae lb. 125-5 186-1 207-0 279-6 282-2 418-1 416-3 95-9 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed..... lb. 132-7 169-2 194-3 296-9 297-5 485-1 483-9 78-4 
Bech, stewine, lbonelesSiednccsserloc. 0 « lb. 136-7 173-5 204-3 328°7 335°3 562°8 561°3 76°6 
Vealsirontiroll: boneless,~...-) 2.0... lb. 139-3 175-7 185-8 | 300-6 | 312-4 487-8 492.4 85-5 
Tia, seme ronet at os li atts Annee) ID: 109-9 156-7 172-9 231-3 240-5 334-0 | 332-3 94-9 
Pork, fresh loin, centre cut..........-- lb. 125-3 163°7 181-0 236-5 238-0 293-9 279-9 74-2 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... lb. 127-0 165-4 191-6 | 261-4 | 254-6 | 313-2] 296-9 56-4 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off..... lb. 132-3 162-7 194-4 233 +3 233-9 236-4 235°6 89-1 
dara, Dune wPACKALC Haydn eee otters lb. 151-3 178-1 243-9 325-4 220-2 263-0 264-8 29°5 
Shortening, package?.2)...5....4...--- iy Wey: 134-7 141-0 | 218-1 284-7 | 222-9 258-3 256°9 372 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’, Large, carton....... doz. 156-4 | 179-9 | 195-0] 243-8 | 223-6] 264-9] 256-0 80-0 
IEW SS ae & oa Os e htreneiebtacin rn CNeIe Ceol Sip oie ovo at. 111-0 139-4 141-3 160-5 165-1 179-8 185-3 20-2 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. Ib. 140-5 164-8 | 233-7 267-8 233-3 253-6 | 253-6 69-0 
(Ghoveexey, jallswiny, smlll, se Wess pono dea aook pkg. 174-6 170-2 193-8 227-5 226-0 255-8 257 +3 34-5 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.......... lb. 106°5 106-3 144.4 150-8 165-1 191-8 191-8 12-2 
Pl oury al lspurpoasesaeneme a eieclae aces lb. 127-3 124-2 184-8 187-9 | 221-2 | 280-2} 230-2 7-7 
BollediOntespackaee sn aera aniae = lb. 112-0 114-0 142-5 152-0 156-7 197-7 197-7 13-1 
@om lakes ASO. Wee ciets este ances. shore pkg. 101-1 100-0 132-6 162-0 163-0 186-8 190-0 17-7 
Momatoes ACANNCG 24 Salycee «cle ele -1: tin 129-9 | 161-3 | 245-3 | 229-2] 186-8] 247-4] 258-6 27°8 
Lise MO cob tecosaudnoes imo Con aoooT tin 117-5 130-0 148-3 150-0 147-5 163-4 164-1 21-0 
Corn, Cream, choice, 20 0z............ tin 128-3 142-5 187-6 188-5 180°-5 179-3 182-9 20-2 
IB YSN R MONAT. Se AHBC tice EOC OOO n TOS DOOD lise 129-4 | 154-9 | 251-0] 288-2] 256-9] 305-4] 303-4 15-1 
(Ohaontey, GOs. «oa o5ucocae ena nooner lb. 108-2 | 134-7 | 1382-7} 124-5 | 168-3] 151-1 153-0 8-1 
IPOtAtvOes INO why tablem ene. cele eras 6 10 lbs. 89-9 128-0 155-8 140-9 150-5 158-3 190-3 49-8 
Prunes) bwik or inubaey qercei o- reralone =r lb. 115-8 143-0 178-1 174-6 193-9 252-9 252-9 29-1 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... lb. 104-0 125-8 | 142-4 131-1 127-8 | 175-9 176-5 26-6 
Oranges ©alilormia aceite) teal doz. 132-5 | 153-9 | 185-8} 125-3 137°3 152-1 148-9 41-1 
IU QeNONR Anon ah hoe oenomee nod Gopanooe 2 doz.| 111°:3 | 145-2] 156-3] 146-8 | 162-2) 176-5) 177 8 29-0 
lpi, Giga eanay, WO, anagncancmaace jar 111-3 | 140-0 | 157-1 | 150-4] 146-7 | 166-6} 167-2 29-4 
IRCA CHES HRLOLOZ a ce titers sre's sletetele clo clorsiehexele tin 101°5 123-9 154-8 148-7 141-6 154-7 155-3 23-6 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 02............. jar 118-3 | 134-0 | 146-5 | 145-8} 140-7] 157-7 | 158-4 21-6 
(Choyany ehaanay, VGC. Sickemcm omer poms ord tin 138-0 | 176-9} 205-0 189-2 177-5 | 204-8 | 206-0 35°7 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... lb. 132-3 | 132-3 | 153-8] 149-2] 150-8} 204-2 | 204-2 13-1 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package....| Ib. 131-3 | 134-9} 157-1 154-0 | 157-1} 218-6) 213-6 13-8 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... lb. 141-6 | 133-4] 166-3 | 185-5 | 208-9 | 314-7] 314-4] 108-5 
Mean blacksee lDeceaaror ste cmsiye seleisielers pkg. 145-2} 1381-6} 173-1 174-1 176-9 | 186-1} 186-5 54-2 


* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to November 1951 Prices. 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 
Source: Dominion 
a ae LC: 








Beef P Pork 
oa a ; 3 
§ 2 S 
UPS rosy) ! ne 
Ce) 3 5 3 5 E G 
gee e ee ie: ee eae eer 
Locality Bs | 33 3 = q =3 a a 
és = Be | eee if) ® 9S = = § 
od 4 Op, en: iB a S on Mei > 8, 
$ S oe, tga = 80 a6 = | oe 
eae an Be ao i Bo. One a Dp S& om Ot 
Ba joi@o | Ba | tke to | {ho | tes) Selle See 
Boe tee, |S | Sa oh ee 1 ered oe ee ere ets 
£3 | 38 | c5 | 32 | $8) 88) 88) 82) BS] Se 
a [om fam ~Q a) > 4 Fy Ey Q 
ai cts cts cts cts cts ets cts cts cts cts 
Newfoundland— b a e 
T=Stelolin’s.. sseasece echoes IOAROP Aa Serer O04 976 ':Gul| ery eel eherereie eral tenstateee 85-2 | 80-0] 85-2 
jg ow Re a a a 
DS GharlotbevOwlleneeeceecen nae 107°5 95-0 86-8 73°5 GS<ONleeeete al aac TOZOM Pe ole2 a2 soe e 
Nova Scotia— a a c 
Be Halilax enti nca sre ot com eeeicer TASES |) WO soCo || youl IP Ey | HUEY Tocoe ace 90-4 | 74-3 | 54:2 | 90-4 
a a 
A Orr ne ya aes aieionetank siete eeiteco etsre Tt 7eONl 10438.) 98237) S220 Bl 2. eee 85:0 | 80-4} 53-3 | 95-4 
New Brunswick— 
RPM IG ro es ud Ob Goddnity bAcooo mS 9 Wosareel) Oily 2 Crone varicelerkier4 pe aonoalaadsooe 76:5 | 56-6 | 89-2 
a a 
Ge OaintWOhmes eer cer vere ate TUT GrleO lesa OZ lle ice0 tl mom | crerete rst 90-5 | 76-2 | 56-0] 90-8 
Quebec— 
V——@ WiGOULLINIE ernie rere iterate 130-8 |S 124620 caer HEE TVET Ng ecincee 111-0 | 67-4] 60-0 | 87-3 
a 
Se Mon bre dll sce chode ecco he ches terete 115-4 | 108-7 99-1 771 74-6 83-0 94.4 69-2 49-4 83-8 
a 
9 Quebecivesete nwa teeierels slscttersiaels 111-2 | 106-3 | 89-9 | 70-6 | 68-9 | 88-8 | 94-9 | 59-7] 49-6] 80-6 
TO=—-Shenbrooke.. seach eos ace ete aie 109-2 | 107-1 | 94-6} 74-0] 73-3 | 85-6] 91-7 | 70-7 | 52-6] 83-6 
a 
TW ——Sorel ac qercthee ores pioneers Heer Ore Aral | OAC E vanced I (OIE, | Gacaalleouasoc 70:0} 56:6] 83-7 
a 
1o—— Dhreenhy.ers\enthieete acen tenes RAE, plow) ea AsO ics Woo okGee 97-3 | 66-2] 50-4] 84-8 
Ontario— 
13==Gornwalletecerm nos beeen celeste SHO) I CYC) | SG We WHO || WE IG ssocoollooopoce 69-2 | 52-1] 86-6 
a a a 
14 ort Wialltamminn see snice im cleeiereicis 102-4 | 99-2} 96-0] 80-4] 80-0]....... 05:00 17424. aloes 88-8 
a 
NG STS EW aearcgeonce eOanoODOrS 106-5 | 102-3 | 99-6] 82-6] 80-9} 85-2] 98-4] 77-9} 51-9] 88-9 
a 
1G Wondonsrart ote itee oh eee eee oe 107-4 | 104-4 | 97-1] 81-7 | 79-9 ]....... 98-2 | 76-1 ge 90-3 
a 
17 North Bays force acne sieisiloleeiacine 100-7 | 99-0} 95-2} 80-2] 77-3 ]....... 96-0 | 76-7 | 56-6] 87-2 
IS—O thaws shan eroee te comes oer 108-8 | 104-8 | 99-8 | 84-8 | 79-6 ]....... 95:1 | 68-5 | 51-1] 87-2 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.............000- 106-6 | 105-4 | 88-7 | 78-4] 82-5 ]....... 97-0 | 77-8 ar 86-2 
D0=-SUGDULVaties ac tote nei eee ete cere 96-6 | 95-8 | 89-6] 76-8} 77-1 ]....... 88-0 | 73-0] 61-0} 84-8 
QIN TINS. (hah<,s secre pre eaels ete efelews ele 106-1 | 104-0 |} 96-3] 81-3] 79:3 | 88-2} 97-8 | 77-6} 55:2) 90-5 
DOT OTONMCO sue wcoit'e ches ne. esbanieee erie eke 105-4 | 101-0 | 101-1 | 82-7] 78-7 | 87:9 | 93-9] 77-0 | 49-9 | 87-7 
a 
Oe WANUSOL ard wal cie atel role tutersienetoncretveierete 100-9 | 97:4} 94-2) 80-8] 81-3 ]....... 92:0 | 76-6] 52:0] 84-4 
Manitoba— 
JAE Brandoles she ce hae keh eee rene 1025 | 95:5 | 100-0) |-2... PAGO TE edaaed lacitaats 64-2 or ea 89-8 
Dh WARMIDEL aceinie siete eee sromisisisele reine 101-8 | 95-9} 99-1 | 77-2] 76:3 | 81-7} 93-5 | 66-6] 59-0] 87-5 
Saskatchewan— a 
_ 26—Moose Jaw............0see scenes 96:9 | 92-9] 91-7 | 78-1] 75-5 | 76-7 | 94-2] 76-6] 58-9 | 86-8 
a 
i= REDINA 12 seh g cto os eine nine ohYenes 97-2 | 93-2] 91-8} 76-4] 75-7] 87-2 | 94-6] 76-1 ee 92-5 
a 
OR was latoOl ers asic eso 6 smersteae ss 96:4 | 92-8| 91-3] 73-8| 77-1] 78:8 | 88-8} 76-0 | 57-3} 92-0 
Alberta— 
29=-Calgary.iiscscacesss at tra tater 103-2 | 97-7 | 101-1] 84-1] 77-5] 93-0 | 94-7 | 76-6] 66-7 | 93-0 
a 
SO rumneller..... seis cle cee eiptereieleelo es O5-621' 95-01) 03 <8 76-0.) Fie. ccc elecweuee 81-8 | 61-8] 88-9 
a a 
Oi GaINONtON sera. s eaerceiete comtelelteete tes 97-8 | 92-5 | 93-7} 69-7] 72-3] 84-8] 92-0] 74-7] 58-2] 93-6 
British Columbia— a 
Oe PRINCE, KUPECLt. sss es waieisis feleisiare 118-3 | 111-7 | 108-3 | 80-0 | 78-3 }....... 103-3 | 83-3 ae 99-3 
‘ a 
Seed RT IEDR ane pe RAGES ene ocro eis Tae O5e0n| ee ee Slee elm Oli Gelert 104-4 | 84-3 ie 104-6 
S4——VAnCOUVEL.. ce 2.561 0110» seuieie cle # ee 117-3 | 102-8 | 108-5 | 88-1] 82-6 | 88-0| 92-3] 85-0] 62-7] 96-4 
Siem VICCOLIA siseeays sive fen sees 119-6 | 107-8 |! 107-8! 80-6! 85-6! 87-5! 101-5! 82-9! 62-31 95-2 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, NOVEMBER, 1951 


Bureau of Statistics 
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QD 
PB) = 
a B |e | g s 
oe = c a 
ete oes 5 | ae) aa|¢ | 8 
Locality ~ | 24g 5 be Bi g a 2 
rd od = : a 
os <2 hoes a : ae eed ee ofa 
og ws | oe hy 2 ras ao m& “ oO 
=| g = 3 Bh. fento) || Ay |) fey e s “4B 
BS | 84 | &§ Silesia fea hy tere aust ee 
a ~~ ae” = oO oR.) me N 
2g] 52| §2 | 28 | $2] 28] 88 | 2) sh] B2 
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_ Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases, with 

price averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts 

with bone-in. (b) Short rib roast, prime. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND Lg AU sci; CANADA, JANUARY-NOVEMBER, 
1950- 


a 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 














and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- | Com- , tes Ee ean 
mencing In mencing _in an- ; 
During | Existence] During | Existence] Working pee ac 
Month Month Days ane i 
1951* 
VAUWAL Vie hl ce eres eas oe Sate 17f iy 6, 253t 6, 253 16, 763 0-02 
MG DIUdry.2.. cara veh daar receele aes 14 18 4,324 4,508 18,878 0-02 
Marches oo tiie ie anon oe eee oe 22 dye 4,455 4,754 157 loo 0-02 
1 Ne) al asst Rr ee ea ca aa eri) a 15 19 2,450 2,647 9,673 0-01 
AVS hs ie Ae kG ss Mes fee eae ol 39 5,772 6, 560 34, 902 0-04 
te, Oe Paes BR a Ss es 40 ape 12,993 13,641 128, 150 0-15 
July 2 sae eee ton tees 15 32 5, Go2 9,470 | 119,413 0-14 
BARU EU eet errata rea be occa aa 22 38 19,405 25,272 | 219,473 0-25 
SOMLEM DEL cis eee cee eae 23 ol 3,792 8,637 105, 235 0-12 
October. es see ave: bs bce tee 15 28 3,543 6, 388 49,318 0-06 
Noyventber . accuse bee ee omer 8 18 6, 764 8,617 38,315 0-04 
Cumulative totalss emer. ke 222 75,403 155, 200 0-08 
1950 
ARAL ti genre Aue Sac Cee ee 9t 9 Paper) le 2,381 38, 588 0-04 
le Drala’ yeas eee: Sioa Seni ee oe 11 16 3,053 3,861 24,871 0-03 
Marcli>.., woman fo ke a tisccrec ee aie iia 14 22 4,620 5,600 25,041 0-03 
Nay 0 ken RMN > Ee a oe ten etc ora 13 24 2,081 2,869 15,272 0-02 
1 Be ght ROA AS RE en ee ie ey 18 28 Saoe 4,491 24,471 0-03 
SITIO rere PL, kt WL i be, SR Ae 18 27 1,699 esate 29,692 0-03 
SUL ey ee cess © Ea I ote 19 34 4,941 6,394 50, 880 0-06 
RUISTIStE Oe hae cee Sect nen 14 27 | 131,526 | 133,392 | 1,054,013 1-22 
Septeni ber satan. eee eee eee 14 23 12,567 15,344 37,503 0-04 
Octoberic sak ech coe ome eee 16 25 Toy eoo iseles 30, 766 0-04 
IN OWEDAD EL statement er eee ee 9 19 12, 087 14,165 49,477 0-06 
Cumulative totals....... Saar 155 191, 023 1,380,574 0-15 





* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of 
the Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1951 (') 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


in Man- 
Estab- | Workers | Working 


Industry, Occupation 


Particulars (?) 
and Locality 


lishments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November, 1951 


MINING— 

Gold miners, 1 248 5,200 |Commenced October 29; for a new 

Timmins, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages, check-off, extension of vaca- 
tion and sickness and accident 
insurance plans, etc.; terminated 
November 24; negotiations; com- 
promise. 

Silver and lead miners and 1 125 3,000 |Commenced October 30; for a new 
millworkers, agreement providing for increased 
Alice Arm, B.C. wages, reduced hours from 44 to 

40 per week, and other changes 

following reference to conciliation 

board; unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 

Tobacco and Liquors— 

Brewery workers, 4 421 9,000 |Commenced October 24; for new 
New Westminster, agreements providing for increased 
Vancouver and wages following reference to con- 
Victoria, B.C. ciliation board; unterminated. 

Fur, Leather and Other Animal 
& Products— 

Handbag factory workers, 1 16 350 |Commenced August 30; for a union 
Montreal, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 

wages following reference to con- 
ciliation and arbitration; unter- 
minated. 

Pulp, Paper and Paper 

Products— 

Paper and paper box 2 294 6,400 |Commenced September 5; for a new 
factory workers, agreement providing for increased 
Vancouver, B.C. wages, cost - of - living escalator 

clause, and payment for three 
additional statutory holidays fol- 
lowing reference to conciliation 
board; terminated November 30; 
negotiations; compromise. 

Miscellaneous Wood Products— 

Furniture factory workers, 1 bl 650 |Commenced September 27; for a new 
Nicolet, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 

wages and cost-of-living escalator 
@) clause; unterminated. 
3 
Veneer and plywood factory 1 284 1,980 |Commenced October 2; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Woodstock, Ont. wages, cost - of - living escalator 
clause, time and one-half after 
nine hours, union shop, payment 
for an additional statutory holiday 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated November 9; 
negotiations; compromise. 

Sawmill workers, 1 8 100 |Commenced October 29; for a union 
Wellington, B.C. agreement providing for increased 

wages; terminated November 19; 
negotiations; compromise. 

Metal Products— 

Hardware factory workers, 1 393 780 |Commenced September 11; for a 
Hamilton, Ont. new agreement providing for in- 

creased wages and reduction in 
hours from 45 to 40 per week with 
the same take-home pay; ter- 
minated November 2; concilia- 
tion; compromise. 

Shipbuilding— ‘ 
Shipyard workers, 3 Be 700 [Commenced September 27;  inter- 


New Westminster and 
Vancouver, B.C 





union dispute following decerti- 
fication of one union for refusal of 
members to work overtime; un- 
terminated. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1951 (!)—Concluded 











Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation —__—___—__—_————_| in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Estab- | Workers | Working 


lishments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November, 1951 


MiInIinc— (4) ; 
Coal miners, 1 86 225 |Commenced November 1; dispute 
Glace Bay, N.S. over cleaning off walls; terminated 
November 5; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Biscuit factory workers, 1 101 1,660 |Commenced November 10; for a 
Vancouver, B.C. new agreement providing for in- 


creased wages and other changes 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Tobacco and Liquors— 


Brewery workers, 6 700 700 |Commenced November 6; for new 
Ottawa, Waterloo and agreements providing for increased 
Windsor, Ont. wages, payment for one additional 





statutory holiday, and _ other 
changes following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated No- 
vember 6; negotiations; com- 








promise. 
Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Paper box factory workers, 1 73 1,020 |Commenced November 13; for a 
Prescott, Ont. new agreement providing for in- 


creased wages following reference 
to conciliation board; untermin- 


ated. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Sawmill workers, 1 400 200 |Commenced November 22 and 23; 
Kelowna, B.C. for a new agreement providing 


for increased wages following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated November 22 and 23; 
return of workers; indefinite. 


Metal Products— 








Electrical apparatus 1 85 850 |Commenced November 13, 16 and 
foundry workers, 20; protest against time study of 
Toronto, Ont. certain operations; terminated No- 


vember 16, 20 and 23; return of 
workers following 10-day suspens- 
ions; indefinite. 





Motor vehicle factory 1 5, 260 5,000 |Commenced November 29 and 30; 
workers, protesting alleged delay in receiv- 
Windsor, Ont. ing report of conciliation board re 


new agreement under negotiations; 
terminated November 29 and 30; 
return of workers; indefinite, later 
strike in December. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Laundry workers, 1 59 500 |Commenced November 14; protest- 
Montreal, P.Q. ing dismissal of a female worker; 


unterminated. 





aE 
(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(*) 26 indirectly affected. 
(4) 1,100 indirectly affected. 
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Current 
LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Summary of the latest employment and 
labour information available when the 
Labour Gazette went to press. (February 14) 


By Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour 





N recent weeks the effect of seasonal influences became more prominent in 
the rising level of unemployment. In the first two months of the year there 
is always a sharp drop in retail and logging employment, the numbers involved 
ranging from 70,000 to 100,000, depending mainly on the scale of logging 
operations and the weather. There are also a number of smaller individual 
movements; additional workers are released from industries such as trans- 
portation, construction and fishing that reach a low ebb during this period, 
counterbalanced in part by an upswing in manufacturing and mining. On 
balance, the total level of unemployment generally rises sharply to a peak 
in February. 

The customary seasonal trend was repeated in January, but at a sub- 
stantially higher level than is considered normal. Thus, by the end of the 
month there were 362,800 job applications on file at National Employment 
Service offices. This total, which amounted to 7 per cent of the labour force, 
was 73,000 greater than at the beginning of the month, and 62,800 greater 
than the comparable total a year ago. 

Contributions to these developments were not uniform across the country. 
Regionally, the proportion of job applications to the labour force varied from 
13 per cent in British Columbia, where heavy snowfall caused the virtual 
shutdown of logging operations, to 5 per cent in the Prairie Provinces. In 
local areas the variation was even greater. The heaviest unemployment 
occurred in areas dependent upon logging, and in textile centres in Quebec. 
On the other hand, at mid-month labour surpluses were slight in almost two- 
thirds of 178 local labour market areas. . 

The amount of non-seasonal unemployment that occurred during January 
may be inferred by comparing the 78,000 increase in job applications at NES 
offices with the 53,000 increase in the same month a year ago, a month in 
which the non-seasonal element was very small. The currently higher level 
of unemployment made its appearance last fall and has been concentrated 
very largely in the industries manufacturing consumer goods. This situation 
can be traced first, to the psychological effect of the defence program on 
consumer and retailer’s buying last spring and secondly, to the fiscal policies 
that were designed to stem inflation, and to allow sufficient resources for the 
defence program in its initial stages. As a result, inventories rose rapidly, and 
eventually were reflected in lower levels during November and December, but 
it was still high enough to prevent any substantial upswing in employment. 
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The effect of these factors on the textile trade have been pronounced, for 
several reasons. Defence requirements from the industry have not been large 
in relation to its total output, the skills employed cannot be transferred easily 
from civilian to other military uses—as they can, for example, in the metal 
industries. In addition, the industry has been faced with an increasing degree 
of competition from abroad. Employment in the primary and secondary 
phases of the industry fell progressively from 183,000 last April to 162,000 at 
the end of the year, and the average weekly hours of those employed decreased 
from 40-8 to 38-3, with the increasing prevalence of short time employment. 

Some signs of revival in the industry are apparent. With inventories at 
the retail level substantially reduced, some additional defence orders and an 
expected increase in consumer buying, a significant increase in mill orders is 
expected for the first quarter. However, because of the high level of mill 
inventories it is likely that the increase in demand will not mean an imme- 
diate improvement in employment in the primary industry. 


Currently, the number of unemployed construction workers is greater than 
usual, partly because of the low level of residential construction, and partly 
because a larger total construction working force produces a greater seasonal 
displacement of workers. In this industry also, the volume of work on hand 
suggests an early and sharp upswing in activity. The value of construction 
contracts awarded in November and December was well above that of the 
previous year, the backlog of work already started is heavy and defence 
construction is expected to reach a peak in 1952. 

Basic demand forces affecting overall employment are strong. Employ- 
ment in industries engaged in the production of such items as railway rolling 
stock, industrial machinery, aircraft and ships has expanded by 35,000, or 18 
per cent during the twelve month period ending November 1, 1951. This 
increase, together with significant expansions in such basic industries as iron 
and steel, chemical products and paper products has produced an overall 
employment increase of 2-1 per cent in manufacturing as a whole during the 
same period. 

Wage-rate increases of 10 cents an hour or more are in over two-thirds 
of 1,601 collective agreements received and examined in the Department of 
Labour during 1951. A study of these agreements, which will appear in a 
later issue of the Lasour GazETTs, shows that, in addition to the increases in 
wage rates, 342 of these agreements, covering almost 130,000: workers,’ also 
provided for automatic wage increases to compensate for rises in the cost 
of living. 

Over one-third of the almost 500,000 workers covered by these agreements 
received increases of 15 cents an hour or more. The average size of the 
increases did not remain constant, however, throughout the year. During 
the early months, increases of between 5 and 14-9 cents per hour were more 
common, while, in the second and third quarters, the trend was towards larger 
amounts. In the latter part of the third quarter and during the fourth quarter, 
the trend appears to have swung downwards again, the preponderance during 
this period being between 10 and 14-9 cents. 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of February 11, 1952) 








Percentage Change 























from 
Principal Items Date Amount Same Date 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower— 
otal civilian labour force: ().i02) fab ee dee. . Nov. 3 | 5,210, 000 — _ 
Beraguenwa pln TODS: Cat) ta. peeve heh ers, see ah Nov. 3 5,110,000 | — _ 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)......| Nov. 3 100, 000 — ss 
Registered for work, N.E.S. | 
AMAR LerION sek een 4 See ee, « Jairo L/ 52 42,425 +55-4 + 2-7 
POCO CCS Coton er. Ae igsee eee en ee Jan.31/52 104,519 +31-4 +17-1 
ORG aAIOT REL TONG Pat Lees Oka: as Jan.31/52 110, 465 -+30-0 +61-7 
Reenieiee REClOn! 1, eee Mil, Se ae es ss Jan.31/52 47, 869 +37-3 — 6-4 
egret elisa. aden he eee ae Jan.31/52 57, 547 +44-3 +15-1 
“Bota! SAUL RGIIONS ote oaks we 8 Wee. Jan.31/52 362,825 +36-1 +20-9 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
| Reider eee Janel oo 238, 950 +55-5 +25-7 
AMOuUHt OL DeNeti ti pay MeNtS.a:.0n.--.ee <<a... Dec. $6,923,194 +35:-6 | +30-4 
Index of employment (1939=100)............... Dec. 1 186-4 _ + 4-0 
Bench Teg CASIO ips ECR ee a ee Nov 22,242 — 1-5 +161-3(b) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost.................| Jan. /52 75, 220 — -— 
No. of workers involved....................| Jan. /52 ls — — 
ING COMMS ERIC OSes ners. sett ce CCA 2 Jan. /52 5,749 -- - 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly wages and salaries............. Dec. 1 $52 -06 + 0-2 +11-6 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................. Dec. a1 $1-25 + 0:8 +15-5 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... Dec. 1 41-9 + 0-2 — 2-8 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)................ Dec. 1 $52-17 + 1-1 +12:3 
Cost-of-living index (av. 1935-39=100).......... Jan. 1/52 191-5 + 0-2; +411-0 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1946=100)...... Dec. 1 113-0 + 1-2 + 0-5 
SOLARA OUT-INCONIOM foe e ah eee Oct. $855, 000, 000 + 0-8 +16-2 
Industrial Production— 
meOval (AVL 050-39 =100).02 hae o ek eres. Nov 208-1 — 1-8} —1-2 
Daniiaciuemnieeent eae. Fe, .|k keene Foc: Nov 213-7 — 2:2} — 3-3 
INDMERCHiT Al lecm Pym tetas ait) wen cedh ance Blan. Nov 190-2 3:2 tore 
HOTS OG eae Nee eRe Arden 4 eaten | Nov 253-9 — 1-0 — 323 
Trade— 
CUR ey Wee ey ee re oe Nov $906, 700, 000 + 0-9 + 9-0 
DoE DORUG ea Aare eee CR ah. cee, ' Dee. $379, 300, 000 — 0-1 +30-8 
TTA DOG. ee eS, Se GE ee ' Dee. $273, 400, 000 —16-1 + 2-7 





(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in 
the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 
(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 


for the same period previous year. 


Data inthis table are preliminary figures Jrom regular reports compiled by various government agencies, 
including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration and the Economics and Research Branch, Department of 


Labour. 


Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the Labour Gazette. 
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Advisory Committee on 
Rehabilitation Appointed 


The first step in a joint federal- 
provincial long-range project designed to 
‘“nrepare, preserve and restore the ability 
of the handicapped individual to work for 
pay and thus make himself self-supporting” 
was taken with the appointment last month 
of a 35-member National Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons. Formation of the committee 
resulted from recommendations made at 
the first National Conference on Reha- 
bilitation of the Physically Handicapped at 
Toronto last February. 

The committee consists of representa- 
tives of the federal and provincial gov- 
ernments, health and welfare voluntary 
agencies, the medical profession, organized 
labour, and employers, and four members 
from among persons especially interested 
in rehabilitation. 


Committee Secretary 


Secretary of the Committee will be H. C. 
Hudson, Employment Specialist, Special 
Placements, National Employment Service. 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, who announced the formation of 
the committee on behalf of a  sub- 
committee of the Cabinet composed of the 
Ministers of National Health and Welfare, 
Labour, and Veterans Affairs, explained that 
the creation of the committee should not 
in any way be taken to mean that the 
federal authority proposes to interfere with 
the work of voluntary agencies or the 
provinces concerned. 
disabled persons includes the work of a 
great many institutions and agencies, as 
well as the provinces, and the federal Gov- 
ernment should undertake to do no more 
than assist. in the co-ordination and corre- 
lation of the services which are presently 
provided to ithe handicapped people, and 
also to provide organized interest in the 
welfare of the handicapped. 

The minister stated that it would be 
appropriate for the federal authority to 
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promote the interchange of information and 
experience, and to encourage the maximum 
use of all community facilities and services. 

“The ultimate objective,” the minister 
continued, “is to make available to all of 
the estimated 100,000 seriously disabled 
persons of working age in Canada the best 
treatment obtainable, and the possibility 
of becoming rehabilitated to the position 
of being able to earn their own living and 
contribute their share to the productive 
capacity of our country. 

“Such a program, which must consist of 
medical treatment, therapy, convalescence, 
vocational guidance and training, and 
eventual placement in a suitable job in 
industry,” continued Mr. Gregg, “is too big 
to be undertaken by one department, or 


by one government, or by voluntary 
agencies alone. It cam only become ulti- 
mately successful by the rapport and 


complete co-operation of all agencies, gov- 
ernments and individuals concerned in the 
various phases. Realizing the vastness of 
such a program, we are only commencing 
on a modest scale and the appoitment of 
the National Advisory Committee repre- 


sents the first step of a long-range 
program.” 
One of the three representatives of 


federal government departments named to 
the committee is C. A. L. Murchison, 
Commissioner, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. Representatives of organized 
employers are: Roy Campbell, Secretary, 
Canadian International Paper Company, 
Montreal: J. A. Lapres, H. J. O’Connell 
Limited, Montreal; Leonard W. Townsend, 
Bank of Montreal, Montreal; and James 
Young, Canadian Pratt and Whitney Air- 
craft Co. Limited, Longueuil, P.Q. 
Representatives of organized workers are: 
Gordon C. Cushing, General Secretary- 
Treasurer, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, Ottawa; Max Dodds, Canadian 
Congress of Labour, Toronto; F. D. 
Donovan, General Chairman, Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees, 
Winnipeg; and Gaston Ledoux, First Vice- 
President, Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour, Granby, P.Q. 





Esealator Clauses in Pension Plans 


The United Auto Workers (CIO) may 
now seek escalator clauses in its pension 
plans. Walter Reuther, union president, 
advanced the idea at a recent party for 
pensioners. The union has cost-of-lving 
escalator clauses in virtually all its wage 
contracts. 


Public Relations Officer, 
Gordon Anderson Dies 


Gordon Anderson, Public Relations 
Officer for the Department of Labour and 
Unemployment Insurance Commission in 
the Ontario region, died January 14 at his 
Toronto home after a lengthy illness. A 
popular officer of the department who was 
nationally-known through his work as pro- 
ducer and announcer of Department of 
Labour radio broadcasts since 1941, he was 
51 years of age. 

On learning of Mr. Anderson’s passing, 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour. 
said: “The department has lost one of its 
most valuable employees. Mr. Anderson’s 
contribution to the development of the 
department and the National Employment 
Service during World War II, and since, 
will not soon be forgotten by ithose who 
associated with him. The whole depart- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission join in extending deepest sympathy 
to his family in their great. loss.” 

Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, said: “The news of Mr. Anderson’s 
death has cast a gloom over the whole 
department, for no one in the department 
was better liked. His great enthusiasm for 
the variety of tasks to which he was 
assigned during the war and afterwards 
could not have been surpassed. He had 
a quality of loyalty towards the depart- 
ment and its associated agencies which 
would be difficult to duplicate. His work 
in radio broadcasting in support of reha- 
bilitation of World War II veterans alone 
will cause us, who take pride in the job 
done in this connection, to remember him 
with great affection, always.” 

Colonel J. G. Bisson, Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission said: “The name Gordon 
Anderson was one which was known’ with 
affection throughout our organization from 
coast to coast, for his interest and 
enthusiasm were not confined to any 
particular phase of our work. Each of us 
in the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion feels a sense of personal loss today.” 


Mr. Anderson was born in Hamilton, 
Ontario, where he received his early 
academic education. After studying law 
for two years, his love for dramatics event- 
ually received his entire attention and his 
first engagement was in Winnipeg, where 
he played with a local stock company. 
From there Mr. Anderson went to New 
York as director and producer; he remained 
there until 1930, when he returned to 
Canada to be managing director of CKOC 


in Hamilton and CKOK, Windsor. He was 
well known in Hamilton as the manager of 
CKXOC in the early days of radio. 

Mr. Anderson joined the Information 
Branch of the Department of Labour in 
1941, and was Public Relations Officer of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
in Toronto. He originated and has pro- 
duced a weekly broadcast, since the middle 
of World War II, known as “The People 
Ask”, and later as “Canada at Work”, for 
the Department of Labour. 


Both Sides Must Agree 
On Any New Labour Code 
Premier Duplessis has told a delegation 


of the Quebec Professional Association of 
Industrialists that his Government would 


never impose a labour code unless it was 


approved by both employer and worker 
groups. 

The delegation, led by Leonard Lauzon, 
President of the association, recently pre- 
sented a memorandum containing resolu- 
tions adopted at the association’s general 
meeting in December. 

The memorandum suggests :— 

1. That employers and employees be 
equally represented on government labour 
commissions and bodies; 

2. That during collective agreement nego- 
tiations, the majority of representatives be 
employees of the enterprise concerned; 

3. That parties to a labour dispute be 
bound by the acts of their representatives 
during the conciliation stage; 

4. That employer and employee repre- 
sentatives on a labour arbitration board be 
bound to attend every sitting of the board; 

5. That no strike be legal unless voted by 
secret ballot by an absolute majority of 
employees. 

6. That severe sanctions be applied when 
labour laws are violated during a strike or 
a lockout. 

Premier Duplessis promised that the Gov- 
ernment would study the recommendations. 





Teachers Urge Affiliation With CCL 


A local of a teachers’ union has adopted 
a resolution urging affiliation with the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 

At a special meeting last month, Cape 
Breton Rural Local of the Nova Scotia 
Teachers’ Union adopted a resolution 
urging the NSTU to affiliate “at once” 
with the CCL. The resolution will be 
presented to the union’s Easter holiday 
convention. 
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Unemployment Insurance 
Officer Loaned to ILO 


Albert J. Bouthillier, Regional Insurance 
Officer for the Quebec region, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, has been 
loaned to the International Labour Organ- 
ization for a six-month period, Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, has 
announced. 

Mr. Bouthillier is the fourth official 
from the Department of Labour and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission to 
be loaned to the ILO in the past two 
years. At the beginning of 1951 Brigadier 
John E. Lyon, Assistant Director of Voca- 
tional Training, Department of Labour, 
and Dr. Edward P. Laberge, Director of 
Technical Services, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, were loaned to the ILO 
to assist in the development of the 
expanded migration program being carried 
out by the ILO in Europe and Latin 
America (L.G., Jan. 1951, p. 13). In 
April last year, A. G. Kerr of the Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour, was loaned to the ILO for work 
in connection with the migration program 
(L.G., May, 1951, p. 629). 


Going to Greece? 


Mr. Bouthillier is going to the ILO as 
an expert on employment service organi- 
zation. He will be loaned by the ILO to 
a government needing his specific knowl- 
edge. It was thought probable that his 
services would be used on the ILO Mission 
in Greece, which at present is working on 
the development of improved conditions 
in employment services. He left in 
January for ILO Headquarters in Geneva. 

A native of Montreal, Mr. Bouthillier 
was appointed Regional Insurance Officer 
for the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion in the Quebec region in 1944. In this 
position he was responsible, under the 
regional superintendent, for the work of 
the Insurance Branch throughout the 
Quebec region. 

Prior to joining the staff of the UIC, 
Mr. Bouthillier was with the Department 
of Finance for some years. He entered the 
government service in 1941, when he was 
appointed District Treasury Officer of the 
Quebec region. 





Quebec Free of Serious 
Labour Conflict in 1951 


No serious labour conflict marred the 
industrial picture in Quebec in 1951, 
according to the Hon. Antonio Barrette, 
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Minister of Labour of the province, writing 
in the annual commercial review published 
by the Montreal Gazette. 

Mr. Barrette commented on the large 
increase in the number of unionized 
workers. In 1944, he wrote, there were 673 
local unions with a membership of 175,998 
workers, while in 1951 there were 965 locals 
with a membership of 236,399. 


Statistics Quoted 

Under the Quebec Labour Relations Act, 
1,216 collective agreements affecting 194,242 
workers were in force in 1951. In 1947, 
there were 654 agreements in force covering 
91,472 workers. A similar increase 1m the 
number of workers affected by the Collec- 
tive Agreements Act was noted by Mr. 
Barrette. He pointed out that 220,000 
employees in 1951 were subject to regula- 
tions made under the Act in comparison to 
135,000 in 1944. 

In the industrial relations sphere there 
were 407 conciliations and 109 arbitrations 
during the year. This compares with 46 
conciliations and 11 arbitrations in 1946. 
Mr. Barrette noted that the increased 
number of conciliations in 1951 explained 
the smaller number of strikes during the 
year. He stated that between 1945 and 
1951 there were 15 times more conciliations, 
17 times more arbitrations and half as 
many strikes as between 1940 and 1944. 


Unemployment Insurance 
Fund in U.S. at New Peak 


The United States unemployment insur- 
ance reserve fund reached a new high of 
$7,609 million on September 30, the United 
States Bureau of Employment Security has 
reported. Final figures for 1951 are 
expected to reach $7,800 million. 

In spite of serious drains on the fund 
from unemployment in Detroit and other 
areas disrupted by the defence program, 
unemployment insurance tax collections are 
estimated to be about double unemploy- 
ment benefit payments for the year. 


States Collect 


Unemployment insurance taxes collected 
by the states are deposited in a federal 
unemployment trust fund and are with- 
drawn by the states to finance disburse- 
ments to the unemployed. Each state has 
its own account. 

The employment situation is reported as 
having been so favourable that the large 
inroads made on the fund during the heavy 
unemployment in 1949 and early 1950 have 
been more than restored. 


Close to Million Jobs 
Found by NES in 1951 


A total of 918,233 jobs were filled by 
workers recruited by the National Employ- 
ment Service in the 12-month period from 
December 29, 1950 to December 27, 1951. 


A breakdown by provinces of the total 
placements made by NES during that 
period follows :— 
Regular 
Province Placements 
Newioundlands sac8 oe . <eeen 2 1,980 
Prince, Haward Island. 3... .-2-. 3,889 
POY CO Ula cede ete ee ae 22,592 
ewe brunswitk 10. oe oo. 21,042 
CO CC erode a ig nas 196,997 
(Og oha ey Hea ae eee 286,442 
ta GWOT HAY OF et Goer eagle eae eh Py 36,518 
SASKaDCROWAIL. .oretr a6 Sees aa 26,872 
Jali bo verg tcc) ord ce hae rene aay ane 60,940 
British Columbia 7... 24a; 77,966 
GONNA TAS ee ne 735,238 


Of the total placements made by the 
NES in 1951, 735,238 were regular place- 
ments, 155,497 were casual jobs, and 27,498 
were openings filled by workers brought to 
their jobs from other areas through the 
“clearance” system of the employment 
service. 

The minister described the “clearance” 
system as a systematic means of enlarging, 
whem necessary, any particular labour 
recruiting area by circulation of job open- 
ings to local employment offices outside 
the locality where the orders were first 
placed. When a special class of worker is 
required, orders may be circulated from 
coast to coast. 

“The advantages of such a system to 
both employers and employees is obvious,” 
said Mr. Gregg. “The larger the market, 





U.S. Textile Mills Seek 
Cut in Union Pay Rates 


The textile Workers’ Union of America 
(CIO) has announced that 51 United States 
companies employing 68,500 workers. will 
seek pay cuts when present agreements 
expire March 15. The union said it would 
fight against any reduction. 

The employers assert they need conces- 
sions to compete successfully with non- 
union concerns, mainly situated in the 
southern states. The union has indicated 
a willingness to accept higher work loads 
as a means of protecting its employers 
against southern competition. 
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the greater the possibility of effectively 
matching the worker with the job.” 

Included in the total placement figures 
were 14344 jobs found and filled by 
workers with physical disabilities. Of these 
placements, 10,697 were for physically- 
handicapped men and 3,647 for women with 
disabilities, these placements being made 
by the Special Placements Division of the 
National Employment Service. 


Casual Transfers-in Total 
Placements (Clearance) Placements 

420 70 2,470 
1,658 399 5,946 
7,648 289 30,529 
7476 1,432 29,950 
20,182 6,795 223,974 
55,957 9,741 352,140 
18,509 1,142 56,169 
9,028 1,606 37,506 
17,598 2,883 81,421 
17,021 3,141 98,128 
155,497 27,498 918,233 





Most U.S. Seamen Now 
Working 40-Hour Week 


With the new terms agreed on in mari- 
time negotiations last June now in effect, 
the 40-hour work week at sea has become 
a reality for most of the United States’ 
merchant seafarers. 

Under new contracts involving three 
CIO organizations—the National Maritime 
Union, the Marine Engineers Beneficial 
Association and the American Radio Asso- 
ciation—the 44-hour week at sea was the 
standard for the past six months and the 
40-hour week became the rule on December 
15. All the seagoing unions except three 
AFL groups—the Radio Officers Union, the 
Staff Officers Association and the Sailors 
Union of the Pacific—are now on the 
reduced work week. Of these three, the 
first two are about to sign a new contract 
which will provide for the 40-hour week 
retroactive to October 1, 1951. 

The SUP, however, appears to be making 
no move to achieve the shorter week, 
reportedly because of an agreement recently 
reached with Pacific Coast employers call- 
ing for an extra crew member on each 
vessel and extra base pay and overtime 
because of the longer work week. 

Three other AFL groups—the Seafarers 
International Union, the Brotherhood of 
Marine Engineers and the National Organ- 
ization of Masters, Mates and Pilots— 
have had the 40-hour week at sea since 
October 1. 
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Re-organized WEA Regains 
Pert of Provincial Grant 


The Workers’ Educational Association, 
for 10 months the object of suspicion and 
distrust because of alleged friendliness to 
communism, has had part of its annual 
grant from the Ontario Government 
restored. James Rogers, WEA President, 
announced last month that the province 
has given the organization a $500 grant. 
Formerly, the annual provincial grant was 
$2,000. 

In making the announcement, Mr. Rogers 
said: “The basic principle of the WEA 
will be to make available to working men 
and women the opportunities of an educa- 
tion in the liberal arts and to provide the 
facilities for the presentation and discus- 
sion of subjects of common interests. 
Privilege of membership shall be open to 
all who come under the term ‘worker’ and 
shall bar no one because of race, creed or 
political beliefs.” 

The WEA’s new board of directors 
includes representatives from the TLC and 
the CCL, from the universities and from 
the WEA itself. TLC representatives are: 
A. F. McArthur, President of the Ontario 
Provincial Federation of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada; Russell 
Harvey, Canadian Director of Organization 
for the AFL; and James Robertson, busi- 
ness agent of the Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America (AFL-TLC). 

CCL nominees are: George Burt, 
President of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour (CCL) and Canadian Director of 
the United Auto Workers; Fred Dowling, 
Canadian Director of the United Packing- 
house Workers of America; and Cleve 
Kidd, Research Director of the United 
Steelworkers of America. 

The universities are represented by 
Prof. Harry Logan, University of Toronto, 
and Prof. J. E. L. Graham, McMaster 
University, Hamilton. 

James Rogers, James Skene, Syd 
Robinson and George Sangster are WEA 
representatives on the board of directors. 


Cotterili Leaves CCL’s 
Political Action Post 


Murray Cotterill has resigned as national 
political action director of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour and has returned to 
the post of public relations director for 
the United Steelworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL), which he left in 1949 to assume the 
CCL position. 
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His duties with the CCL will be taken 
over by Henry Weisbach, who has been 
office secretary of the political action 
department. Mr. Weisbach will assume the 
title of Executive Secretary to the Political 
Action Committee. 

Eamon Park, the Steelworkers’ public 
relations director, has been named to head 
a newly-created legislative department of 


the USW. 


Though Earnings Climb, 
Real Wages Rise Slowly 


Where do average annual earnings really 
stand today in relation to real wages? 
Figures released recently by the United 
States Department of Commerce and the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics show what has 
happened to wages as shown on paychecks 
since 1929 and to what the wages will buy 
—in terms of the 1929 dollar. 

While average annual earnings have been 
increasing, buying power has changed much 
less noticeably. The average industrial 
worker’s annual wage in 1929 was $1,421, 
with which he could purchase $1,421 in 
goods. In 1949 his average annual earn- 
ings totalled $2,866, with which he could 
purchase $2,077 in goods priced on a 1929 
basis. 

Since 1949, average annual earnings have 
increased to $3,024 in 1950 and $3,311 in 
1951. Purchasing power, however, has 
remained close to the 1949 level, having 
risen to $2,163 in 1950 and $2,175 in 1951, 
having reference again to the 1929 base. 

The figures also indicate that miners, 
transportation workers, construction workers 
and factory workers have fared best in 
terms of real wages. 


Productivity Pay Boosts 
To be Permitted in U.S. 


The United States Wage Stabilization 
Board will permit wage increases based on 
productivity as soon as it can write a 
regulation, Chairman Nathan P. Feinsinger 
recently announced. 

The WSB has already permitted payment 
of an annual improvement (productivity) 
factor in the automobile industry and a few 
others in cases where certain conditions are 
met. Such a wage increase can not be 
passed on in the form of higher prices. 

In his recent Economic Report to 
Congress, President Truman said: “Wage 
adjustments to allow for increases in pro- 
ductivity, if carefully limited and firmly 
administered, can provide incentives which 
outweigh any inflationary effect.” 


Fewer Work Stoppages 
In U.S. During I951 


The labour-management front in the 
United States was more peaceful in 1951 
than in any year since the Second World 
War, the Bureau of Labour Statistics has 
reported. 

Both in terms of work stoppages, which 
numbered 4,650, and man-days of produc- 
tion lJost—22,600,000—last year’s records 
bettered even that of 1945, the final year 
of the war. 

Not a single country-wide or industry- 
wide strike of prolonged duration occurred 
in the first full year of the re-armament 
program, the bureau said. 

It figured there was a 40-per-cent drop 
from 1950 in man-days of idleness resulting 
from work stoppages, and a five-per-cent 
decline in the number of strikes. 





Residence Regulations 
For Pensions Issued 


The residence requirements for Canada’s 
new old age security program have now 
been spelled out in detail. 

The regulations, as approved by the 
Governor General in Council and announced 
by the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare, Hon. Paul Martin, follow the 
general principle laid down in the Old Age 
Security Act, which requires 20 years’ 
residence in Canada; but they also define 
temporary absences and cover the cases 
of persons who have been out of the 
country for varying periods of time because 
of their business or profession. 


Absences Allowed 


A claim of 20 years’ “continuous” resi- 


dence in Canada will be accepted if 
temporary absences within that period do 
not total more than 1,200 days—an average 
of two months per year. 

This provision has been made, Mr. 
Martin explained, so as not to penalize 
persons who have travelled abroad, visited 
relatives or been absent from Canada on 
short business or pleasure trips. 

Special provision 1s made for five groups 
of people whose business might require 
longer absences from the country. They 
are persons (1) employed on ships or fish- 
ing boats; (2) employed on trains running 
out of Canada, operated by a railway 
company with its head office in Canada; 
(3) employed in lumbering or harvesting 
and not absent from Canada for more 
than six months at a time; (4) employed 
by. the United Nations or any of its 
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specialized agencies; (5) employed as a 
representative or member of a Canadian 
firm or corporation. Their absences from 
Canada will not be counted against them 
for old age security purposes provided they 
maintained a home in Canada or had a 
permanent place of abode to which they 
had the intention of returning at the end 
of their employment abroad. 

Canadian residents who go abroad as 
missionaries, as members of the Canadian 
armed forces or those of any ally of 
Canada, or as employees of the federal or 
any provincial or municipal government, 
will not be counted as absent for old age 
security purposes provided they return to 
Canada at the end of their duties abroad. 
Persons in this group are not required to 
maintain a home in Canada while they are 
away, Mr. Martin stated. 

All these exceptions also apply to a 
married woman or widow who was absent 
from Canada because of the employment 
of her husband outside the country. 





Working Population of 
Great Britain: 23 Million 


At the end of September, 1951, the total 
working population of Great Britain was 
23,482,000 (16,031,000 men and 7,451,000 
women). This figure was 157,000 more than 
at the end of the previous June and 285,000 
more than at the end of September, 1950. 

The number of unemployed was esti- 
mated at 234,000, which figure was 47,000 
more than at the end of June but 57,000 
fewer than at the end of September, 1950. 

In the armed services there were 840,000 
at the end of September, 1951, 13,000 more 
than at the end of June and 132,000 more 
than at the end of September, 1950. 

While there is some indication that some 
progress is being made in the redeployment 
of the labour force for defence production, 
the full labour requirements of the defence 
program are proving hard to find. 





Nearly 20 Million in U.S. 


Worked Part Time in °50 


Close to 20 million persons in the United 
States worked only part time—fewer than 
35 hours per week—or worked full time 
for half a year or less during 1950, a sample 
survey by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce, has revealed. 
This shows the extent to which the 
country’s economy relies on intermittent 
and part-time workers. 

These workers, mainly women and 
students, represented roughly 27 per cent 
of all persons with work experience in 1950. 
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Chamber of Commerce 
Publishes 1952 Policy 


Inflation, industrial relations, immigra- 
tion, education, and employment of the 
physically handicapped were subjects of 
policy declaration at the annual meeting 
of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce at 
Quebec City im October, 1951. 

On the subject of inflation, the Chamber 
expresses approval of the Government’s 
action in avoiding imposition of “a com- 
plex network of controls with their 
attendant administrative difficulties’. Such 
controls, particularly if unaccompanied by 
control of wages and salaries, it states, 
would not strike, at the root causes of 
inflation but would merely obscure the 
evidence. The declaration recommends 
continuation of the Gcovernment’s anti- 
inflationary policies, subject to such modi- 
fications from time to time as changing 
conditions may require. It also urges upon 
the Government “the vital necessity of 
thrift in its own operations”. 


Labour Relations 


The Chamber restates its views on 
employer-employee relations. “If Canada 
is to maintain a high standard of living 
for her citizens,’ the declaration asserts, 
“harmonious industrial relations are essen- 
tial. In their turn, harmonious relations 
depend upon a more general recognition of 
the mutuality of interest of management, 
labour and capital, and between these three 
and the community they serve.” 

The maintenance and expansion of the 
high living standard enjoyed by Canadians 
are dependent on productive efficiency, it 
states. “Greater productivity is the key 
to national and individual prosperity, 
particularly under today’s inflationary con- 
ditions. This greater productivity can be 
achieved in a number of ways. Firstly, 
through the continued introduction of an 
equitable sharing of responsibilities and 
initiative and of the resultant rewards 
therefrom. Secondly, through the constant 
search for improved methods of production 
and technological advances. And _ lastly, 
through more efficient and greater output 
without increasing the unit cost of the 
goods purchased.” 

A declaration on immigration points up 
the need for a more extensive immigration 
program if the country’s manpower require- 
ments for defence and production are to 
be met. Canada, the Chamber believes, 
should work toward the objective of 
doubling its population in the next 25 
years, “giving us a population of at least 
30 million by the year 1975”. 
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Concerning education, the Chamber 
expresses the opinion that member boards 
and chambers and businessmen should be 
urged to work with provincial governments 
and local authorities towards improvement 
in education. To this end, the Chamber 
proposes to explore, along with other 
interested groups, the financial and other 
problems of expanding educational facilities 
and opportunities, including vocational and 
adult, throughout Canada. 


Physically Handicapped 


In another declaration the Chamber 
urges employment of the physically handi- 
capped. “The placing of the physically 
handicapped in suitable jobs is recognized 
as an essential function of the rehabilita- 
tion process,” it states. “Indeed, without 
it, much of the costly effort expended in 
restoring the handicapped to a productive 
and self-sustaining place in society fails 
in its aim; and an important source of 
employable manpower is not utilized.” 

Among other subjects om which the 
Canadian Chamber expresses its views are 
communism, international trade, freedom 
of enterprise, public finance and taxation, 
resale price maintenance, the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project, and the desir- 
ability of holding most statutory holidays 
on the nearest Monday. 

The full text of the policy declarations 
and resolutions as approved by the meeting 
is contained in a booklet issued by the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce. 





Job Evaluation Is USW’s 
Main Objective in 1952 


Job evaluation will be the main objective 
of the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL) in this year’s negotiations with 
Canada’s “Big Three” steel corporations, it 
was announced by C. H. Millard, the 
union’s national director, after a meeting of 
union leaders in Montreal in January. 

“We have already reached the point,” 
said Mr. Millard, “where hiring rates in 
Canada are as high or higher than 
American rates. The principle of equal 
hiring rates in the three Canadian mills 
was established in 1946. 

“However,” he continued, “rates for semi- 
skilled workers are so low that there is 
little incentive to seek promotion or 
advancement.” 

The union will seek a 54-cent-an-hour 
increment between each job classification. 


Ottawa Builders Seeking 
Apprentice Training Plan 


Establishment of an apprentice training 
system was put forth as a major aim for 
1952 by the Ottawa Builders’ Exchange at 
their second annual meeting in Ottawa, 
January 15. 

Although Ottawa schools provide some 
training for apprentices, it was pointed out 
that for more extensive education appren- 
tices must be sent to Toronto. Estab- 
lishment of courses in Ottawa, it was 
agreed, would enable employers to supervise 
the training of their apprentice tradesmen. 

Appointment of a committee was pro- 
posed to look into the matter immediately. 


New Booklet Lists All 
Correspondence Courses 


A new booklet which for the first time 
brings together in one list all the 
vocational training correspondence courses 
at present available from the different 
provincial governments has been published 
by the Department of Labour. 

All these courses were prepared by 
provincial governments, primarily for resi- 
dents of their own province. However, 
under a reciprocal arrangement sponsored 
by the federal Government, all provinces 
issuing such courses had agreed to make 
them available to residents of other 
provinces. 

Persons who wish to take advantage of 
these courses should apply to the corre- 
spondence course branch of the Depart- 
ment of Education in the province in which 
they reside, which will make the necessary 
arrangements. All courses prepared in 
Quebec are in French and are available to 
French-speaking persons in other provinces, 
while the English courses of other prov- 
inces are available to English-speaking 
persons in Quebec. 

The booklet lists 122 courses, under the 
headings of Agriculture, Building Trades, 
Commercial, Drafting, Industrial, Mathe- 
matics and Physics, Mining, Navigation, 
Power (Auto, Diesel and Steam), Radio 
and Electronics and Miscellaneous. Fees 
range generally from five to 25 dollars; 
most are less than 15 dollars. Courses in 
trades and practical subjects are intended 
for those actually working at jobs in fields 
related to the course. 

The booklet was the work of the Cana- 
dian Vocational Correspondence Course 
Committee, composed of representatives of 
provincial governments and of the Train- 
ing Branch of the Department of Labour. 


The Committee was set up to co-ordinate 
the work of the different provinces in this 
field, to avoid duplication and to further 
the development of vocational correspond- 
ence courses based upon Canadian practices 
and industrial standards. 

Education is a provincial matter. How- 
ever, the federal Government gave financial 
assistance by matching provincial expendi- 
tures on vocational correspondence courses 
and it had an interest in establishing a 
clearing house for ideas and plans, said 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour. 





Apprentice Regulations 
Inadequate, Union Claims 


Closer laison between provincial and 
federal governments in the matter of 
trades training to encourage young men to 
qualify for essential trades is advocated by 
the Cornwall (Ont.) Trades and Labour 
Council. 

The council, at its January meeting, also 
approved a resolution ‘protesting the 
inadequacy of present apprenticeship regu- 
lations. An apprentice, it was pointed out, 
might receive an allowance of only $15 a 
week during certain courses, while on others 
approved by the federal Government he 
may also draw unemployment insurance. 

Copies of the resolution are being 
forwarded to the provincial and federal 
representatives for Stormont. 





Benefit Payments in U.K. 
Go to 9 Million Weekly 


The number of persons drawing benefit 
under Britain’s national insurance scheme 
inereased during 1950. 

The second report of the Ministry of 
National Insurance, covering the period 
July 5, 1949 to December, 1950, states that 
in 1950, local offices dealt with nearly 25 
million callers and some nine million pay- 
ments were made each week. 

In July, 1950, approximately 230,000 


| people registered at employment exchanges 


were receiving unemployment benefit or 
national assistance—20,000 more than in 
July, 1949. 

The 2,800,000 claims for unemployment 
benefit, which includes repeat claims, 
received during 1950 represented an in- 
crease of 60,000 over the previous year. 
Claims from men were 21,000 fewer but 
claims from women rose by 75,000. 

During the 18 months, 104 million new 
claims for sickness benefit were received. 
In 1950, new claims averaged 137,700 
weekly; in 1949 the average was 133,600. 
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AFL, CIO Opposed to Law 
On Communist-led Unions 


The two major United States labour 
federations have rejected a_ legislative 
approach to the problem of communist- 
dominated unions. 

A Senate subcommittee on Labour and 
Labour-Management Relations, headed by 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, raised the 
problem recently in questionnaires it sent 
to representative persons in labour, man- 
agement, government and the public. 

Philip Murray, President of the Con- 
eress of Industrial Organizations, has 
made public his reply. “Communists are 
on the run in the labour movement,” he 
said, adding that legislation dealing with 
communist-dominated unions was “unneces- 
sary and unwise.” 


Unions Can Do Better 


The American Federation of Labour 
leadership also is known to believe that 
the unions themselves can do a better job 
of ridding themselves of communists than 
Congress can by mandatory legislation. 

Mr. Murray, whose organization expelled 
11 unions for following Communist policy, 
wrote Senator Humphrey that “we believe 
that if the government undertakes to 
determine what unions can _ represent 
workers in this country, it will have 
embarked upon the long trail toward 
government control of unions. 

“In the dictatorships of the world, unions 
exist at the sufferance of the state,’ Mr. 
Murray said. “We in America do not want 
to take a single step in that direction. 

“Legislation, with all its inherent dangers, 
is not necessary” to keep the communists 
on the run “and to reduce their powers to 
insignificance,” Mr. Murray said. 

Senator Humphrey asked three questions 
in the questionnaire: Is there an effective 
legislative approach to the problem of 
communist-dominated unions? Can you 
suggest the principles of statutory language 
that ought to be embodied in such legis- 
lation? Cam you suggest avenues of 
inquiry that the subcommittee ought to 
pursue, particularly those avenues that 
have not already been studied by other 
committees? 

George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the AFL, in his reply to the first question 
said “there is no way in which a labour 
organization can rid itself of communists, 
due to paragraph (b) (2) of Section 8 of 
the Taft-Hartley Act.” That provision 
makes it an unfair labour practice for a 
union to attempt to cause an employer 
to discriminate against an employee on 
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grounds other than his failure to tender 
union dues under a legalized union .shop 
contract. 

Mr. Meany said that section had a 
“hampering effect” on unions desiring to 
rid themselves of communist members and, 
“therefore, it would be most helpful if the 
Taft-Hartley Act were repealed by the 
Congress.” 

He added that his answer to the first 
question made it unnecessary to answer 
the other two. 





Offer Plans to Avoid 
Jurisdictional Strikes 


Two recent developments in the labour 
field in the United States indicate that a 
partial solution to the problem of juris- 
dictional strikes may be effected. Both 
the AFL and the CIO have been taking 
steps whereby a policy of self-policing by 
unions will eliminate many jurisdictional 
disputes. 

The CIO executive board has prepared 
a plan under which its affiliates will agree 
to be bound by the decisions of an arbi- 
trator as to which union is entitled to 
represent a group of employees. The 
arbitrator has been authorized to decide 
which of the competing unions in a dispute 
shall be placed on the ballot in a National: 
Labour Relations Board representation 
election; or he may decide that the CIO 
be placed on the ballot with the under- 
standing that it would turn over its 
representation rights to whichever union 
had been designated by the arbitrator. 


Other Solution 


The other solution to such disputes 
occurred when the Labour Relations Board 
decided that it did not have the authority 
to render a decision upon a jurisdictional 
dispute between two rival AFL unions in 
the building trades in view of the fact 
that the unions had previously agreed to 
accept the decision of a Joint Board for 
the Settlement of Jurisdictional Disputes. 
This board comprised both employer and 
employee representatives. 

Jurisdictional disputes generally fall into 
two categories. Work-jurisdiction disputes 
occur usually among craft unions whose 
charters define in detail the kind of work 
falling within the union’s jurisdiction. 
Overlapping often occurs between union 
charters, or new kinds of work are called 
for which can be covered by more than 
one jurisdiction. A case in point is the 
installation of heavy machinery, which has 
long been claimed by the carpenters as 


part of the construction of a factory but 
which has also been claimed by the 
machinists as part of their craft. The 
establishment of employer-employee arbi- 
tration boards is expected to eliminate 
many such disputes. 

The second form of jurisdictional dispute 
is the organizational type, which occurs 
more frequently among the industrial 
unions whose charters specify the indus- 
tries in which they may organize. Con- 
flicts arise here because definitions of 
industries often overlap and also the same 
employer or the same plant may be 
engaged in more than one industry. An 
example of this is the chemical industry, 
which often includes parts of the oil 
industry, the paper industry and the gas 
section of the public utility industry. 
Cases have occurred in which the chemical 
workers have tried to organize workers also 
claimed by the oil workers, the paper- 
workers and the utility workers, all of 
whom are affiliated with the CIO. 

The CIO’s new. plan for settling such 
disputes takes the form of enforceable agree- 
ments between the CIO and its affiliates 
without any direct employer connections, 
unlike the AFL Settlement Boards. 

These plans, though designed to reduce 
conflict, have limitations. It is pointed 
out that joint settlement boards often 
cover small sections of a trade and do not 
represent all the various crafts engaged in 
one trade. Also, the CIO’s plan is effec- 
tive only with regard to CIO unions and 
cannot include those unions recently 
expelled from the congress. 

The Labour Relations Board may at 
times effect the operation of settlement 
boards. If an arbitrator has selected one 
union in a dispute as the bargaining unit 
to represent a group of employees, the 
union’s name will not appear on the rep- 
resentation ballot if the employees do not 
go along with the arbitrator’s award and 
refuse to give their authorization. 





U.S. Treasury Approves 
UAW’s Area Pension Plan 


A pension plan which allows workers to 
transfer from one company to another 
within the same area has been approved 
by the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment. The scheme covers 19 firms in the 
Toledo, Ohio, area employing 1,250 workers, 
members of the United Auto’ Workers 
(CIO). 

A joint board of administration com- 
posed of four employers and four UAW 
representatives will direct payments. from 
the pension fund. 


By pooling their resources, the com- 
panies can more easily provide non- 
contributory, fully-funded pensions. The 
flexibility of the plan has attracted the 
attention of the United States Govern- 
ment, which regards the scheme as a 
possible encouragement for workers to move 
into emergency jobs where they are most 
needed during the present mobilization 
period. 

The participating firms contribute seven 
cents per hour for each of their workers. 
Contributions began in November, 1950, 
and by the end of 1951, the pension 
escrow fund stood at $162,865.75. 

Pension payments are based on a 
maximum benefit of $117.50 per month, 
including social security. 





Workmen’s Compensation 
Bulletin Now Available 


The 1951 edition of “Workmen’s Com- 
pensation in Canada, A Comparison of 
Provincial Laws”, the mimeographed 
bulletin issued annually by the Department 
of Labour, is now available. 

After an introduction which gives a 
general outline of the ten provincial work- 
men’s compensation Acts and a detailed 
summary of the changes made in 1951, the 
pamphlet discusses the main points of 
the legislation, including administration, 
coverage, waiting period, medical aid, 
rehabilitation and accident prevention. The 
occupational diseases for which compen- 
sation is payable, and the death and 
disability benefits under each Act, are set 
out in tables, thus permitting a comparison 
between provinces. 

In 1951, the “waiting period” which must 
elapse before compensation is payable was 
shortened in three provinces, Manitoba, 
Ontario and Prince Edward Island. Allow- 
ances for burial expenses were increased in 
New Brunswick, Ontario and _ Prince 
Edward Island. In Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island and Saskatchewan, the 
benefits payable to childrem under 16 were 
raised. Prince Edward Island and Saskat- 
chewan provided for a higher monthly pay- 
ment to a widow, and Ontario increased 
from $100 to $200 the lump sum which a 
widow receives. Manitoba and New Bruns- 
wick increased to $3,000, and Ontario to 
$4,000, the maximum annual earnings on 
which compensation is based. Benefits 
fixed in 1951 under the new Act of 
Newfoundland are included in the bulletin. 

Copies may be obtained from the Legis- 
lation Branch, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
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23 Major U.S. Areas 
Have Surplus of Labour 


Twenty-three major areas in the United 
States, including New York City, now have 
a surplus of workers; but the outlook is 
for absorption of the surplus as defence 
production gains, the Department of Labour 
reported late in January. 

Economic factors associated with the 
mobilization program were primarily 
responsible for the surplus labour supply, 
especially in Detroit, Flint and Grand 
Rapids. These three Michigan cities have 
been added to twenty other areas in 
the Labour Department’s labour-surplus 
category. 

Among the factors that caused the 
surplus were material shortages, tightened 
production controls, slackening of consumer 
demand for some goods and normal seasonal 
curtailments of employment due to adverse 
weather and cutbacks in construction, food 
processing, textiles, apparel and tobacco. 

“The over-all outlook,” said) Maurice 
J. Tobin, Secretary of Labour, “is for a 
tightening in labour supply as seasonal 
forces expand job opportunities this spring 
and summer and as defence production 
gains momentum. As additional billions in 
defence procurement contracts are let and 
new facilities and plants constructed, job 
opportunities will expand rapidly. 

“The extent to which we will be able to 
alleviate unemployment in areas’ with 
substantial labour surpluses will depend, 
however, upon the success achieved by 
government and industry in effecting a 
more even distribution of defence job 
opportunities through placing more new 
contracts and facilities in areas where 
labour is available.” 

Despite the widespread labour surpluses, 
the Bureau of Employment Security, which 
made the survey, stated that “unemploy- 
ment nationally is still relatively low.” 


2 Million “White Collar”’ 
Workers in U.S. Unions 


Approximately two zaillion “white collar” 
workers in the United States, out of about 
15,000,000 employees so classified, are union 
members, according to a report recently 
issued by the United States Department of 
Labour. The term “white collar’ includes 
workers in clerical, professional, technical, 
sales and related positions. 

The department’s report includes only 
those unions primarily concerned with the 
organization of “white collar” workers or 
whose membership 1s comprised mainly of 
such employees. 
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Many industrial unions have enlisted a 
large number of these workers but the 
ereater part of their activity has been out- 
side this field. These unions were not 
included in the report. 


British 1951 Wage Boosts 
Average 8 Per Cent 


Approximately 12,000,000 British workers 
began the new year with something like 
£6,500,000 more in their weekly pay 
envelopes than they received last year. 
This increase, based on agreements nego- 
tiated in 1951, represents an average wage 
hike of about eight per cent, a post-war 
record. In 1950, wage rates increased by 
roughly two: per cent. 

Living costs, however, have risen in 
about the same ratio as wages. Latest 
published figures show the current wage 
index at 125 (June, 1947=100). This is 
10 points higher than the level at the 
beginning of 1951. The price index during 
the same period increased approximately 
eight per cent. 


Railroad Signalmen Mark 
Union’s 50th Anniversary 


To commemorate the 50th anniversary 
of its founding in 1901, the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Signalmen of America (AFL) 
has published a history of the union under 
the title 50 Years of Railroad Signalling. 

Beginning with an account of the organ- 
ization of the first local, in the Altoona, 
Pa., yards of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
the book narrates the history of the growth 
and achievements of the brotherhood. 

Mention is made of the Canadian branch 
of the organization in the following 
words :— 

In Canada, in the last five years, the 
organization has enjoyed the greatest 
progress in its history. 

In 1947 the Canadian locals decided to 
amalgamate their system general com- 
mittees into one general committee for the 
Dominion. E. J. Burman, who had been 
serving as a grand lodge representative, 
was elected a full time general chairman. 
Since then, first under Burman and then 
under Harold Stockdale, who became 
acting general chairman when Burman was 
assigned as a grand lodge representative 
to the Brotherhood’s headquarters, the 
union has chalked up tremendous gains in 
Canada. 

In that period, new locals have been 
installed and the Canadian membership has 
increased more than 30 per cent. 


In 1951, there were 16 Canadian locals 
with a membership of 492. In Canada, 
the brotherhood is affiliated with the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 


Extracts from Hansard of Interest to Labour 


Immigration 
December 21 


Mr. G. K. Fraser (Peterborough West): 
Mr. Speaker, I should like to address a 
question to the Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration, as I have had cases of immi- 
grants from the United Kingdom who have 
been stranded in my own district owing 
to the fact that they have not been able 
to secure work. Will the minister say 
what is being done to look after those 
people who cannot find work in Canada 
at the present time? 


Hon. W. E. Harris (Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration): As the hon. 
member knows, Mr. Speaker, immigrants 
from the United Kingdom are, by our 
laws, free to come here whether there is 
assured employment for them or not. 
Nevertheless, the government attempts to 
find employment for those people both 
through the settlement service of the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion and also through the good offices of 
the national employment service of the 
Department of Labour. If my hon. friend 
has any particular persons in mind and 
will let us know about them, we will do 
our best to place them. Nevertheless, we 
do not necessarily accept full responsibility 
for those who may be free to come here 
without assured employment. 


Canadians Working in the U.S. 


December 21 


Mr. M. J. Coldwell (Rosetown-Biggar) : 
I should lke to direct a question to the 
Secretary of State for External Affairs. 
On December 19 certain questions were 
asked of the minister with regard to the 
United States selective service act as it 
affects Canadian citizens . . . I wonder if 
the minister has looked into the matter 


and if he can tell us whether there has. 


been consultation, or if our government has 
made any representations with regard to 
this matter, since it affects Canadian 
citizens in the United States? 


Hon. L. B. Pearson (Secretary of State 
for External Affairs): Mr. Speaker, I have 
some additional information on this matter 
which deals with the question which has 
just been raised by my hon. friend. The 
hon. member for Rosetown-Biggar asked 
the other day if the action of the United 
States in this matter of the application of 
the United States selective service act to 


Canadians was unilateral with respect to 
Canada and not to other nations. That 
was one of his questions. The reply to 
that is that the United States law is 
applicable to all aliens “residing in the 
United States’, except those who are 
nationals of a country with which there is 
in effect a treaty or international agree- 
ment exempting the nationals of that 
country from military service while they 
are within the United States. No treaty 
or agreement of this nature exists between 
Canada and the United States. 

In reply to the other part of the ques- 
tion which the hon. member asked me, I 
may say that no representations have been 
made to the United States government 
except 1n a number of individual cases in 
which it seemed that there had been an 
incorrect application of the law by local 


authorities. In such cases representations 
were made. 

The hon. member for Dufferin-Simcoe 
(Mr. Rowe) and the hon. member for 


Peel (Mr. Graydon) 
position of students and temporary 
employees. The regulations are somewhat 
complex in this matter, but ordinarily bona 
fide students receive specific student visas 
and are not required to register in the 
United States under the Selective Service 
Act. Persons temporarily employed in the 
United States for periods of less than six 
months similarily are not required to 
register and in consequence do not come 
within the provisions of the act unless their 
period of employment exceeds six months. 


inquired about the 


Lay-offs in Refrigerator Plants 


December 21 


Mr. C. W. Hodgson (Victoria, Ont.): 
Mr. Speaker, I should lke to direct a 
question to the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce .. . in view of the fact that I 
have had representations from some labour 
men in my riding who are employed 
making parts for refrigerators. They claim 
that last year less than 500 refrigerators 
came from the United States, whereas this 
year the number is 98,000, and that they 
Raaerred enetoe Depa ae meesyy walunn Tura, ge Meliss per 
owing to this fact. I was wondering 
whether the minister has had any similar 
representations from any other serctions of 
the country. 


Right Hon. C. D. Howe (Minister of 
Trade and Commerce): Mr. Speaker I have 
had representations; but I think the facts 
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are that resale price maintenance has had 
more to do with the situation than has 
dumping. 
Mr. Fraser: The 25 per cent excise tax. 
Mr. Howe: The 25 per cent excise tax 
applies on imports as well as on home 
manufacturers. 


Unemployment in Textile Industry 


December 27 


Mr. W. G. Blair (Lanark): I should lke 
to direct a question to the Minister of 
Labour. Is the government aware of the 
serious unemployment situation in the 
textile industry? If so, what measures are 
being taken to counteract this situation? 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): To reply to the first part of the 
question, the government is aware of the 
unemployment situation referred to. Just 
before Christmas I met a delegation dealing 
with this matter. As to the second part 
of the question, the situation will be con- 
sidered by the government, and any 
decision reached will be announced in due 
course. 


Dumping of Textiles 


December 28 


Mr. J. G. Diefenbaker (Lake Centre): 
I should like to direct a question to the 
Minister of National Revenue. ...Is the 
minister now in a position to say what is 
being done to meet the unfair competition 
of countries behind the iron curtain, such 
as Czechoslovakia, shipping into this coun- 
try gloves and other textiles to the 
detriment of Canadians? 


Hon. J. J. McCann (Minister of National 
Revenue): ...this matter was drawn to my 
attention also by a number of members as 
well as Canadian manufacturers, and it 
has been receiving our active attention for 
some time. An examination of the invoices 
covering these importations does not 
disclose any evidence of dumping as defined 
by the customs tariff, but we are endeavour- 
ing to ascertain the values at which these 
goods are sold for consumption in Czecho- 
slovakia. As you will appreciate, this is 
a somewhat difficult task but we have been 
in discussion with the Czech authorities 
with a view to satisfying ourselves as to 
the proper values. 

As I indicated in my previous statement, 
there are great difficulties in getting the 
type of information which we should have 
in order to determine whether or not dump- 
ing actually exists. It is true that there 
are fairly large importations from Czecho- 
slovakia which act to the detriment of our 
Canadian manufacturers but, according to 
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the law, the customs tariff, we must deter- 
mine whether or not goods are being 
dumped; and the matter of determination 
is one of price and not of quality. We 
attempt to get the fair market price in 
the country of export and to see how that 
compares with prices under similar condi- 
tions in our own country. 


Pension Tribunals 


December 28 


Mr. Gordon Graydon (Peel): I should 
like to direct a question to the Minister 
of National Health and. Welfare. ...I 
notice by the press, that a board is being 
set up in various places to deal with the 
question of proof of age in connection with 
old age assistance to those in the 65 to 
69 class. I was wondering whether that 
board will also have any jurisdiction over 
those over 70 who are attempting to 
qualify for old age security, but who have 
difficulty im proving their age. 


Hon. Paul Martin (Minister of National 
Health and Welfare): ...I may say that 
the regulations which have been formulated 
pursuant to the Old Age Security Act, but 
which have not yet been tabled in this 
house, will provide for an ad hoc tribunal 
representing the pensioner, the government 
and a third party in the community, at 
no expense, simply to assist the depart- 
ment in doubtful cases. But lest my reply 
give the impression that there is undue 
difficulty, let me say again to my hon. 
friend that over 95 per cent of those who 
are entitled to apply have done so. 


Retroactive Pension Payments 


December 29 


Mr. G. K. Fraser (Peterborough West): 
Mr. Speaker, will the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare answer the question I 
asked him yesterday? 


Hon. Paul Martin (Minister of National 
Health and Welfare): Yesterday my hon. 
friend asked me: If an application for old 
age pension is sent in on or before January 
1, 1952, but the applicant has not been 
able to secure proof of age before the end 
of January or February, will the old age 
pension date back to January, 1952? The 
answer is yes. My reason for giving that 
affirmative reply is based on the act itself. 
The reason I did not make the reply 
yesterday was that the section of the act 
which gives this authority is purely 
permissive in effect, and as I have antici- 
pated tabling today the regulations pur- 
suant to the Old Age Security Act, I 
preferred to wait until they were tabled. 


I can now add that pursuant to those 
regulations, where applicants have difficulty 
in establishing their age and delay results 
therefrom, this will be regarded as a delay 
arising out of circumstances beyond the 
control of the applicant, and payment in 
such cases where the application form has 
been received in December, will be made 
retroactive to January l. 


Dumping of Refrigerators 
December 29 


Mr. C. W. Hodgson (Victoria, Ont.): I 
should like to direct a question to the 
parliamentary assistant to the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, in view of the fact 
that I have received a communication from 
a labour group in my riding indicating that 
the work days had been cut from four to 
three days per week. On December 21 I 
asked a question about refrigerator freezer 
units and it was claimed that last year less 
than 500 refrigerators came from the United 
States whereas this year the number is 
98,000. Has the government done any- 
thing to stop this dumping? 


Mr. G. J. Mellraith (Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce): I believe there is no evidence 
of dumping at all in so far as refrigerators 
are concerned. The departmental officials 
have checked into the whole question of 
refrigerators, their production and sale in 
this country. I recognize it is not appro- 
priate to debate the subject or deal with 
it fully now, but I feel I should place on 
the record the fact that in the early part 


of this year there was a rate of production 
on refrigerators that was very much beyond 
any reasonable expectation of consumption 
in Canada for this year. A considerable 
amount of the difficulty of that industry 
is due to that factor. As to dumping, I 
am not aware of any dumping within the 
meaning of the Act. 


Placing of Orders Abroad 


December 29 


Mr. G. J. Mellraith (Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce): Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
reply to a question asked yesterday .. . by 
the hon. member for Lanark (Mr. Blair), 
which was as follows:— 

Is it true that the Canadian government 
has placed orders for army clothing in 
Britain, United States or France? 

The answer is that no army clothing has 
been purchased in Britain, the United 
States or France with the exception of 
75,000 pairs of socks of United States 
pattern and 50,000 pairs of cotton field 
trousers purchased in the United States last 
April and May to outfit Canadian troops 
training in the United States and proceed- 
ing to Korea. There was also an order for 
2,590 kilts, involving seven different tartans, 
which were purchased in Scotland by the 
Department of Defence Production. 

However, textiles have been imported 
when not available in Canada, but this has 
been done only after consultation with the 
industry. Wherever possible the material 
has been purchased in the greige, to be 
finished in Canada. 





4 Provinces Formally Complete Old Age Assistance Agreements 


Four. provinces—British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Quebec—have 
formally completed agreements with the 
federal Government for sharing the costs 
of old age assistance for persons between 
65 and 69 years of age and for allowances 
for the blind over the age of 21, Hon. Paul 
Martin, Minister of National Health and 
Welfare, announced early this month. 

An agreement covering old age assist- 
ance only has been completed with New 
Brunswick. Several other provinces and 
the Northwest Territories have indicated 
their intention of entering into agreements. 

All agreements signed so far are retro- 
active to January 1, 1952. 


The new agreements were made neces- 
sary by passage last June of a new Old 
Age Assistance Act, which provides that the 
federal Government will contribute half of 
pension payments up to $40 monthly made 
by the provinces to persons between 65 
and 69 years of age if their income, in- 
cluding assistance, is not more than $720 
a year for an unmarried person, $1,200 for 
a married person, or $1,320 for a married 
person whose spouse is blind. 

Pensions for the blind, formerly part of 
the Old Age Pensions Act, were placed on 
a separate footing by legislation entitled 
the Blind Persons Act, also passed last June. 
The federal Government pays 75 per cent 
of the cost of payments to the blind. 
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Manpower in the Aircraft Industry 


Canada’s rebuilt aircraft industry, more complex than ever, provides 
a wider range of job opportunities and employs a higher proportion 


of skilled workers. 
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In the current industrial defence program, 
one of Canada’s major efforts is being made 
in the field of aircraft production. Of a 
total of $3,500,000,000 planned in defence 
expenditures over a three-year period, air- 
craft requirements are expected to reach 
about $1.200,000,000, approximately one- 
third of the total. 

Most of this aircraft appropriation is to 
be spent on fighter and trainer craft to be 
produced in Canada. Consequently, the 
Canadian aircraft industry, which had 
shrunk to a fraction of its wartime size by 
1950, has had to be almost completely 
rebuilt. Plant capacity has been enlarged, 
more modern and larger machines pro- 
cured, and a much larger labour force 
assembled. 

The production of aircraft is a much 
more complex business now than it was 
even five years ago, because of the rapid 
development of the jet engine and of a 
multitude of automatic devices. At the 
same time, the Canadian industry has been 
moving towards a higher degree of pro- 
duction self-sufficiency, with the design, 
development and manufacture of both 
frames and engines being carried on in 
this country. In terms of employment, this 
has meant creation of a wider range of 
job opportunities and employment of a 
higher proportion of skilled workers. 
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Labour force in 1951 six times larger than in 1939 
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Since August, 1950, the aircraft and parts 
industry has been taking on workers at a 
rate of nearly 900 per month. Its labour 
force has expanded from 9,000 workers at 
that date to more than 23,000 by the end 
of 1951. Continued expansion in employ- 
ment is looked for until 1953. since several 
of the main plants are mot yet in 
production. 

This expansion in employment has taken 
place in a tight labour market, when the 
general employment level was imcreasing 
steadily. Consequently, some difficulty was 
experienced in obtaining skilled workers, 
particularly those required to design and 
set-up production. The recruitment of 
production workers to perform assembly- 
line tasks of a repetitive nature once 
production is underway has presented no 
problem. In fact, a great many more 
workers have applhed for this type of work 
than the industry could absorb. 

Employment Trends.—Before World 
War II, the aircraft industry in Canada 
was not a large employer of labour. The 
number of workers it employed in the 
early 1930’s could be counted in the 
hundreds. Through the latter years of the 
decade, however, the total was steadily 
climbing and by 1939 had reached 3,600. 
The strong wartime demand for aircraft 
resulted in a precipitous employment rise 


and the work force in the industry reached 
a peak of nearly 80,000 in 1944. A corre- 
spondingly sharp contraction took place 
from 1945 on, but employment was main- 
tained at or near the 10,000 mark for the 
first five post-war years. 

The current growth of the industry is 
centred in four large assembly plants, 
although several recently-completed parts 
plants will add considerably to productive 
capacity. These plants are mainly asso- 
ciated with the manufacture of jet engine 
parts, electronic equipment, and _ instru- 
ments. The advance in employment 
during 1950 was, as the title chart shows, 
at a fairly uniform rate. Reported 
employment, with the index of employ- 
ment on the base 1939 equals 100, is given 
in quarterly intervals in the following 
table :— 


Employment in the Aircraft and Parts 
Industry, 1950-51 


1950 1951 
Employ- Employ- 

ment Index ment Index 
January 11,100 318 13,400 384 
April 11,000 316 16,600 473 
July 9,500 Pa | 19,300 549 
October 11,100 318 21,900 624 
The main assembly plants in the 
industry are located in the Montreal and 
Toronto areas, with one exception. Firms 
manufacturing parts are more. widely 


distributed, although most of these are in 
either Ontario or Quebec. 

Estimates of future employment are 
difficult to make, as the current program 
is subject to revision to meet the changing 
needs of the Air Force or because of 
technical advances in aircraft construction. 
Under the program as presently consti- 
tuted, however, the industry has by no 
means reached its planned capacity. One 
assembly plant plans to double its staff; 
another has not yet started to hire pro- 
duction workers in quantity; a recently- 
completed engine plant will soon begin 
large-scale hiring; and several new parts 
plants will come into operation early in 
1952. In aggregate, an employment. acces- 
sion rate for 1952 comparable to that of 
the first year and a half of the program 
is indicated. 

Through sub-contracting, this billion- 
dollar program has created additional 
employment which is almost equal in 
volume ito that in the aircraft industry 
itself. Im the production of modern 
planes it is necessary to farm out the job 
of making many specialized parts to 
hundreds of other firms, principally in the 


electrical apparatus and iron and _ steel 
industries. Since this work is being carried 
on in plants whose primary activity is not 
aircraft production, the employment thus 
created has not been included in the data 
given above for the aircraft and parts 
industry. 


Occupational Employment Require- 
ments.—In the initial stages of hiring— 
for design, development and_ tooling-up 
—large numbers’. of _ specialists are 
required. These included mechanical and 
aeronautical engineers, draftsmen, machin- 
ists, jig and fixture builders and other 
skilled tradesmen who require several 
years training or experience. 





When a plant gets into production, more 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers are 
hired. The assembly-line type of work 
is usually a simple, repetitive operation, 
requiring little training. Typical occupa- 
tional requirements for this final stage 
of hiring include assemblers, inspectors, 
riveters and spot welders. 

With the rapid development of aircraft 
design and of new production techniques, 
the occupational requirements of the indus- 
try have been gradually changing over a 
period of several years. Engineers, 
mechanics and machine operators are 
among the occupations which have come 
into increasing prominence as a result. 

When the industry reaches full produc- 
tion, it will be possible to assess the 
changes which have taken place in its 
occupational structure. A rough guide to 
the composition of the work force in 1951 
was shown by a survey made in a typical 
plant in October. Among _ production 
workers, the main occupational groups 
were: assembly, 24 per cent; sheet metal 
workers, 18 per cent; mechanics, 13 per 
cent; inspectors, 8 per cent; riveters, 6 
per cent; and tool and die makers, 4 per 
cent. Office and maintenance staffs formed 
17 per cent of total employment. Engineer- 
ing and executive staffs were not covered; 
but a major aircraft producer in the United 
States has estimated that about one in 
every eight workers now is am engineer. 





Labour Supply.—Aircraft plants report 
that hundreds of workers have been apply- 
ing at the gate for work and that this 
has been the main method of hiring. Even 
with this surplus of applicants there has 
been difficulty in securing employees of 
the desired qualifications. The industry 
has therefore been seeking trained workers 
wherever they can be found—from other 
industries, from universities, and through 
immigration—to be added to the flow of 
personnel trained within the plant itself. 
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In the recruitment of unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers, the industry does not 
foresee any difficulty. 

Many of the key occupations in air- 
craft work are also found in other indus- 
tries, e.g., machinists, tool and die makers, 
electricians and patternmakers. Although 
other industries have expressed fear of 
“pirating” of skilled men by aircraft 
plants, airplane manufacturers are not in 
a particularly advantageous position for 
the recruitment of tradesmen. Other in- 
dustries have been steadily expanding in 
post-war years and have been able to 
build up a core of experienced personnel 
which they will maintain if at all possible. 
Wage rates have been steadily increasing 
and the wages offered by aircraft plants 
are no higher, and in some cases lower, 
than rates offered for similar work in other 
industries (see accompanying chart). Lay- 
offs in consumer goods industries in 1951, 
however, stepped up the movement of 
skilled labour from other industries into 
aircraft work. 

With domestic supply unable to meet the 
demand for specialists, the industry has 
turned to immigration as a supplementary 
source of these workers. Representatives 
have been sent to Europe by the large 
assembly plants to recruit and screen 
applicants. Hundreds of engineers and 
technicians from the United Kingdom and 
other European countries have been 
brought in and, on the whole, have 
proved very satisfactory. 

On the other hand, the industry is 
worried about losing skilled men to air- 
craft factories in the United States. 
American firms have been seeking workers 
both in the Montreal and Toronto areas, 
offering higher wages and other induce- 
ments. Engineers and draftsmen, of which 
shortages already exist, are particularly in 
demand. 

Many of those seeking employment in 
aireraft plants have had previous civilian 
or military experience in aircraft work. 
However, it has been estimated that as 
low as 10 per cent of those applying can 
be classed as skilled aircraft workers. In 
the early stages of hiring, few could be 
taken on; but, for production work, they 
have proved useful. 


Training Programs.—A certain number 
of qualified workers have become avail- 
able through upgrading of existing staffs 
and the institution of in-plant training 
programs. In regard to the latter, studies 
have been made by the industry of the 
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jobs it has to do, with estimates of the 
number of employees required and analysis 
of each job for production and teaching 
purposes. 

For most production line work, the 
training time required is relatively short. 
Depending on the job, this may vary 
between one month and a year. Since 
training of a tradesman may take several 
years, wherever possible skilled jobs are 
broken down into a number of operations 
to enable a group of workers to perform 
all the functions of a specialist. 

The estimated training times required 
for the various levels of skills in a typical 
training schedule are: two years for 
engineering graduates; three years for high 
school and technical school graduates 
training to be skilled tradesmen (two 
years to be draftsmen); six weeks to 
train machine operators; and one month 
to train riveters. For selected occupations 
in the industry, approximate training times 
are given in the table on page 145. 


Empioyment of Women.—Should a 
general labour shortage develop, the 
recruitment of semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers might become a more difficult 
problem. There are several possible 
sources of additional supply, one of which 
is women workers. 

Aircraft work is generally well-suited to 
the employment of women, with about 
two-thirds of all production jobs being 
classified as suitable. Assembly and light 
work offer the best employment oppor- 
tunities—welding, detail fitting, operating 
light machines and fabric work. 

During World War II, special machines 
and assembly lines were developed to 
permit the use of large numbers of women 
workers. At the peak of employment in 


1944, about 25,000 women were employed, 
more than 30 per cent of the total. In 
the present expansion of the industry, 
women workers have not played as 
important a role. With more men avail- 
able, few women are employed on produc- 
tion work. The proportion of women in 
the total number of wage and_ salary 
workers has remained constant at about 
10 per cent over the past two years. 
Most of these are office workers. As more 
work of the production type gets under 
way, there will be an increase in jobs for 
which women workers are particularly 
suited. 

The following table indicates the suit- 
ability for women, and the approximate 
training time of selected occupations in 
the airframe industry :— 


By the beginning of 1952, the basis for 
a complete aircraft industry had been 
created in Canada and combat planes of 
the most advanced design and construction 
were being turned out. For the first time. 
aircraft engines are to be produced in 
Canada, both jet and piston-type. In 
terms of labour, this has meant the pulling 
together, in a relatively short period, of a 
large force of workers trained in the 
specialized skills required for production of 
the most complex of modern means of 
transport. This feat had been accom- 
plished without severe limitation on pro- 
duction schedules. Since the peak in the 
program is not expected until 1953, con- 
tinued growth in the capacity and produc- 
tion of the industry can be looked for 
throughout the coming year. 


Training Grade and Suitability for Women in Selected Occupations in the 


Airframe Industry 


Occupation Training Time Degree of Suitability 
Aircraft Mechanic More than two years Unsuitable 
Electrician: More than two years Partially 
Fabric Worker Six months to one year Suitable 
Final Assembler Six months to one year Suitable 
Instrument Man One to two years Suitable 
Machinist More tham two years Partially 
Major Assembler One to two years Suitable 
Sub-assembly Installer Two to six months Suitable 
Painter, Spray Six months to one year Suitable 
Patternmaker ~ More than itwo years Suitable 
Riveter Six months to one year Suitable 
Sheet Metal Worker One to two years Partially 
Tool and Die Maker More than two vears Partially 
Welder (are or acetylene) Six months to one year Suitable 
Welder (spot) Two to six months Suitable 





Ninth Annual Federal-Provincial Farm 
Labour Conference, December, 1951 


Canada faces farm labour shortage in 1952, delegates agree. Need for 
immigrants to supplement farm labour force accepted by the conference 


Canada is facing a farm labour shortage 
in 1952, according to delegates to the ninth 
annual Farm Labour Conference in Ottawa 
last November 30, December 1 and 2. 
The conference agreed that it will be 
necessary to supplement the farm labour 
force by immigration. 

Establishment of a minimum wage rate 
for immigrant farm workers was discussed 
and, later, a scale of wages was approved. 


When asked whether or not the prov- 
inces were in favour of continuing the joint 
farm labour program for another year, 
all provincial delegates except British 
Columbia’s replied that their provinces 
would probably enter into Farm Labour 
Agreements for another year, if the 
program were continued. It was pointed 
out, however, that no one could yet say 
whether such agreements would be made 
this year. 
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The three-day conference was attended 
by directors of farm labour and_ other 
officials from all provinces except New- 
foundland. W. W. Dawson, Director of 
the Special Services Branch, Department of 
Labour, was chairman. 

Also attending were officials of the 
National Employment Service and the 
federal Departments of Agriculture, Labour, 
and Citizenship and Immigration; and rep- 
resentatives of the International Labour 
Organization, the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, the United Kingdom High 
Commissioner’s Office, the United States 
Embassy and the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 

Main items on the agenda were: reports 
of provincial directors of farm labour and 
regional employment officials on the past 
year’s activities, federal-provincial agree- 
ments and the program for the coming 
year, the manpower outlook for 1952, 
seasonal movements of labour, farm labour 
requirements and immigration. 

Dr. J. G. Taggart, Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture, addressing the conference dele- 
gates at the opening session, referred to 
the farm labour program as an outstanding 
example of effective co-operation between 
federal and provincial governments on a 
specific job. He stated that the problem 
of meeting the labour requirements of 
farmers was handled much better on a 
co-operative basis than if conducted by 
individuals, federal or provincial agencies. 


Address of Dr: Arthur MacNamara 


Welcoming the official representatives, 
Dr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, credited the farm labour officials 
with having succeeded in taking care of 
the farm labour problem in Canada. 

Referring to the farmers’ complaints that 
some farm help is not particularly suitable, 
Dr. MacNamara acknowledged that in some 
cases there were legitimate complaints. He 
noted that farmers’ sons were not staying 
on the farms and that experienced farm 
help was moving into industry. In view 
of this development, he felt that perhaps 
the time had come for an upward adjust- 
ment of farm wages. 

Commenting upon farm placements, Dr. 
MacNamara stated that immigrant farm 
workers should be visited as soon as 
possible after placement. In this way many 
grievances could be eliminated and both 
the farmer and the farm worker would feel 
that an interest was being taken in them. 
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He considered that this was particularly 
important with respect to the placement 
of married couples on farms. 

In order to maintain the agricultural 
labour force and, more particularly, married 
couples on the farms throughout the 
year, Dr. MacNamara recommended that 
the housing problem be faced and 
solved. With adequate accommodation, 
farm help would be encouraged to remain 
in agriculture. 


Address of Minister of Labour 


The Minister of Labour, the Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, addressed the delegates 
on the second day of the conference. He 
stated that the Department of Labour, the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and 
the National Employment Service have 
tried to keep the farm labour problem 
in its proper perspective in the national 
life of Canada. In connection with this, 
he recommended the strongest possible 
co-operation between all agencies con- 
nected with farm labour matters. 

In order to have a comprehensive survey 
of the manpower situation, Mr. Gregg noted 
that the National Advisory Council on 
Manpower counted among its members 
competent agricultural representatives in 
addition to members representing labour, 
management, government and women’s 
organizations. 

The farm labour problem was not an 
easy one to solve, Mr. Gregg noted, for 
the armed services would continue to 
attract men from the manpower pool and 
the promise of immigration as a solution 
to agricultural needs had not been com- 
pletely realized. 

In connection with immigration, the 
Minister stated that Canadians should 
remember that many of the new arrivals 
had suffered greatly in Europe and were 
perhaps a bit inclined ito over-rate their 
farming abilities in order to come to 
Canada. 

Mr. Gregg asked that the community, 
the farmer and the immigrant use moral 
suasion on each other in order to achieve 
a better understanding between them- 
selves and thereby help to solve many 
difficulties. 


Provincial Directors’ Reports 


Prince Edward Island—S. C. Wright, 
Director of the Farm Labour Service for 
the province, reported that the labour 
situation had been reasonably satisfactory 
during the year. In harvesting the hay 
crop, Prince Edward Island had received 


the assistance of 73 workers from Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland. During the 
potato picking season, 328 workers were 
obtained from Nova Scotia. Mr. Wright 
pointed out. that return transportation was 
paid to these workers if their services had 
proved to be satisfactory. In the placement 
of farm help, Mr. Wright stated that much 
of the credit was due to the good work 
of the officers of the National Employ- 
ment Service. 


Nova Scotia—S. FE. Lewis, of the Nova 
Scotia Land Settlement Board, reported 
that in his province many farmers were 
cutting down their production due to the 
difficulty of obtaining farm help. He 
noted that local labour was at times 
unavailable, as workers left agriculture for 
employment in other industries where 
wages, hours of work and working and 
living conditions were more attractive. 

Mr. Lewis expressed the opinion that 
the prices that farmers were receiving for 
their products were not sufficiently high to 
enable them to secure adequate help at 
today’s wage rates. He noted that the 
farmer must rely upon immigration for 
some of his hired help. 

Mr. Lewis noted that immigrant farm 
workers do not remain in farm employ- 
ment until their undertakings had been 
fulfilled, many of them leaving the farm 
without giving the farmer any notice. He 
thought that the immigrant farm worker 
should be obliged to stay on the farm for 
a specified period. In this connection he 
recommended that the farmer and the 
immigrant conclude a contract so that the 
year’s work might be more thoroughly 
planned by the farmer. Mr. Lewis asked 
that the conference work out a_ better 
placement program than the one presently 
in force. 

Referring to farm placements, he stated 
that 56 displaced persons had been settled 
on farms during 1951, of whom 28 had 
already left. He remarked that although 
the local labour supply was low, there had 
not been too heavy a demand for workers 
during the apple picking season. Approxi- 
mately the same number of workers had 
been supplied in 1951 as in 1950. 

Mr. Lewis said that Nova Scotia would 
enter into a farm labour agreement for 
1952. 


New Brunswick —E. M. Taylor, Provincial 
Director of Farm Labour, told the dele- 
gates that during the year, 119 displaced 
persons were placed in the province. This 
group was less experienced and _ less 
inclined towards agricultural work than 
previous groups, Mr. Taylor reported. 


Quebec—Alex J. Rioux, Director of the 
Farm Labour Supply Bureau, reporting on 
the 1951 farm labour situation in Quebec, 
noted that there had been a decline in 
the number of workers registering at local 
offices for farm work and that, to meet 
farm labour requirements, it was necessary 
to continue the movement of immigrant 
farm workers into the province. 

Mr. Rioux pointed out the disproportion 
existing between the wages paid to farm 
workers and those paid in industry. 

To help with the 1951 tobacco crop, 37 
workers from the United States had been 
brought in, Mr. Rioux reported. This com- 
pared with the number of 41 who were 
obtained in 1950. 

To assist with the western harvest in 
1951, the province, working through the 
National Employment Service Offices and 
the provincial agricultural societies, had 
been able to provide 427 workers. 

Armand Thériault, Primary Industries 
Employment Adviser for the Quebec region 
(NES), outlined to the conference the 
major labour movements in the province 
in 1951. He pointed out that the sugar 
refineries had requested some 1,200 workers, 
of whom only 871 had been made available. 
However, good weather had reduced the 
number needed and those referred to the 
industry proved to be adequate. In the 
actual harvesting of the sugar beet crop, a 
number of workers were supplied, several 
of whom were female workers. 

Mr. Thériault noted that the movement 
of more than 400 harvesters to the West 
was smaller than in 1950. This was a result 
of a high level of employment prevailing 
in Quebec and also of Western requests for 
skilled workers who could operate combines 
and tractors. 

Quebec had been able to send some 150 
students to Ontario to help that province 
harvest its fruit crop. Summing up the 
situation in Quebec, Mr. Thériault said 
that, in general, farm labour requirements 
had been met and that no crop losses had 


‘resulted because of any labour shortages. 


He stated that the labour situation appears 
to be a bit more uncertain for 1952 and 
that Quebec had requested the federal 
Department of Labour for more Italian 
farm workers in the coming year. 


Ontario —J. A. Carroll, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture for Ontario, 
reported that a bumper crop had been 
harvested in his province. In general, the 
planting and harvesting season in Ontario 
had been much later this year than 
previously. 
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Mr. Carroll noted that Ontario, as with 
many of the other provinces, was faced 
with a farm labour problem, because of the 
competition of industry for workers. To 
meet this, Mr. Carroll stated, many 
farmers were turning to mechanization. 
He also noted the trend from the dairy 
cattle industry to beef raising as a means 
of meeting labour shortages. 

Mr. Carroll said that more than 7,000 
immigrants had been placed on farms in 
1951. Of this number, more than 1,000 were 
Italian workers. 

To aid in the harvesting in Ontario, more 
than 500 workers had been obtained from 
Newfoundland, reported Mr. Carroll. The 
federal-provinecial program whereby camps 
for student workers are operated under the 
general supervision of the Ontario Farm 
Service Force, was continued during 1951. 
Approximately 820 girls and 320 boys were 
accommodated in these camps. This was 
about 175 fewer than in 1950. More than 
225 growers took advantage of this source 
of farm labour, the students being main- 
tained in 24 camps. 

Approximately 500 workers, most of 
whom were students and young men, were 
placed on farms during the year. In the 
movement of workers to farms for labour 
by the day, Mr. Carroll noted that some 
1.500 were employed in this manner. He 
stated that this movement was mainly from 
Toronto to the outlying farms. 

Referring more specifically to a possible 
farm labour shortage, Mr. Carroll told the 
delegates that during 1951 some 65 new 
industries had been established in Ontario 
and, he noted, they would add to the con- 
tinuing industrial demand for labour during 
the coming year. 

W. Davison, Agricultural adviser for the 
Ontario Region (NES), discussed farm 
labour placements in Ontario in 1951. He 
noted that 1,031 male DP farm workers 
had been placed during the year, in addi- 
tion to 126 families and 130 couples. 

In the movement of workers from the 
West, Mr. Davison stated that Ontario 
had received 371, fewer than in 1950. The 
Maritime movement was also limited, 
although more than 500 were obtained 
from Newfoundland, which made a total 
of some 700 Maritime farm workers. 

In the movement of workers to the West, 
Ontario sent about 1,500 despite the late 
season and the need for labour within the 
province. Mr. Davison said that 1,463 
workers were brought in from the U‘S.A. 
to help with the tobacco crop, compared 
with 1,543 in 1950. 
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In regard to farm labour requirements, 
Mr. Davison stated that the province 
hoped to obtain 2,500 West German immi- 
grants in 1952. He expressed the opinion 
that very few of the immigrants who were 
placed in agriculture in 1951 will remain on 
farms when their undertakings have been 
completed. 

To meet industrial competition, Mr. 
Davison suggested that workmen’s compen- 
sation, unemployment insurance, recognized 
hours of work and standard wages be made 
available to farm workers. He thought that 
argiculture should offer somewhat ithe same 
benefits as industry im order to attract 
workers. Without such measures, Mr. 
Davison felt, the farm labour problem 
would remain very difficult. 


Manitoba—H. R. Richardson, Director of 
Farm Labour for Manitoba, reported that 
the province had had a very difficult 
season. A late spring, late seeding and no 
general rainfall until the end of July had 
contributed to this situation. 

He stated that, in general, the farm 
labour situation had been normal in the 
spring. About 330 displaced persons, of 
whom 180 were single workers, had been 
obtained for sugar beet work. Mr. 
Richardson stated that this group had been 
good workers, although the language diffi- 
culty had raised some problems. 

In the immigration field, Mr. Richardson 
noted that Manitoba was interested in 
obtaining West German workers. He 
pointed out that currency restrictions were 
holding up the number who were available. 
Nevertheless, federal-provincial co-operation 
had resulted in 200 German immigrants 
arriving in Manitoba. 

Mr. Richardson stated that these workers 
were doing a good job. He pointed out 
that 50 of the German workers had already 
paid off their obligation to the federal gov- 
ernment and that 45 have partly paid off 
this debt. 

The sugar beet crop was cited by Mr. 
Richardson as the best in a rather poor 
agricultural picture. About 175,000 tons are 
in piles ready for delivery, an increase of 
25,000 tons over 1950. This would enable 
factories to maintain operations until 
March instead of January, as has been the 
case in previous years. 


Saskatchewan —L. J. Hutchison, Director 
of Agricultural Representatives for Saskat- 
chewan, told the delegates that the fall had 
been a very poor season for the province, 
with rain most of the time. This delayed 
harvesting operations. 

During the year it had been estimated 
that the farms would require about 1,500 


workers. Approximately 1,900 were obtained 
from outside the province, some of whom 
travelled at their own expense. 

A certain number of workers had gone 
to Montana for employment during the 
sugar beet harvest, but none were sent to 
Manitoba for the sugar beet harvest there. 
Ontario received some 200 workers from 
Saskatchewan for the harvest in that prov- 
ince, Mr. Hutchison reported. He pointed 
out that, despite mechanization, the need 
for farm labour was still a problem within 
the province. 

During the harvest season, Saskatchewan 
received the services of more than 600 
members of the armed services, who were 
released from duty for periods of from two 
to six weeks by the Department of National 
Defence. 


Alberta—R. M. Putnam, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture in Alberta, 
stated that farm labour requirements 
were higher in 1951 in Alberta than 
in 1950 and that farm placements were 
about 25 per cent lower than in the 
previous year. As with many of the other 
delegates, Mr. Putnam felt that, as indus- 
try competed with agriculture for workers, 
workmen’s compensation, unemployment 
insurance and other benefits were needed 
to retain workers in agriculture. 

In labour movements, 187 men were sent 
to Ontario for the harvest. Of the 1,200 
workers who had been estimated as neces- 
sary for the Alberta harvest, only 800 were 
obtained. Mr. Putnam stated that a good 
group of workers had come West for the 
harvest. 


Brittsh Columbia—Mr. W. MacGillivray, 
Director of Agricultural Development and 
Extension in British Columbia, reported 
that local labour shortages had appeared 
in his province. Also, a 90-day drought 
had ruined the strawberry crop in 1951. 

Mr. MacGillivray stated that a billion- 
dollar boom in industry in the province 
was making it very difficult to obtain farm 
labour. He also said that some farmers’ 
organizations had asked that workmen’s 
compensation and unemployment insurance 
coverage be extended to _ agricultural 
workers. 


Manpower 


George V. Haythorne, Director of the 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, presented the delegates 
with an analysis of the manpower situa- 
tion for 1952. Mr. Haythorne expressed 
the opinion that the labour situation 
might be somewhat easier next year. He 


pointed out that there was still a shortage 
of metal, tool and aircraft assembly 
workers. 

As the defence program had not yet 
reached its peak, the demand for labour 
had not yet reached its maximum. As the 
defence industries extended their operations, 
employment would be sustained to that 
degree. Mr. Haythorne suggested that 
immigration had contributed to the avail- 
able manpower pool. 

The mining, forestry and construction 
industries were cited by Mr. Haythorne as 
those in which high labour requirements 
could be expected in 1952. He pointed out 
that such industries with high labour 
requirements will compete with agriculture 
for manpower. 

He noted that such benefits as paid 
vacations, paid holidays, the five-day week, 
overtime pay, accident and health insur- 
ance, unemployment insurance and work- 
men’s compensation were factors that 
attracted workers into industry and away 
from agriculture. He also suggested that 
immigration alone should not be relied 
upon as a means of meeting the demand 
for farm workers. 

W. K. Rutherford, Director of Employ- 
ment of the National Employment Service, 
agreed with Mr. Haythorne’s remarks on 
the manpower picture and added that this 
spring should see a large demand for 
workers in many industries, particularly in 
those cited by Mr. Haythorne. 


Farm Labour Requirements 


It was estimated by the chairman that 
from 15,000 to 20,000 immigrant farm 
workers would be required in 1952. The 
various provincial delegates could give only 
tentative estimates of their requirements 
for the coming year. 

It was agreed by the delegates that a 
farm labour shortage could be expected 
next summer. In line with the remarks of 
several delegates about making available to 


' farm workers some of the benefits enjoyed 


by the industrial worker, it was pointed 
out that farmers may have to take a more 
positive attitude towards working condi- 
tions on their farms in order to attract 
farm workers. As an example of this was 
the information presented to the confer- 
ence that wages in industry had risen 
during the past six years by 72 per cent, 
while during the same period wages in 
agriculture had increased approximately 50 
per cent. 

During the discussion of farm labour 
requirements and the need to make farm 
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work more attractive to workers, the con- 
ference was addressed by Dr. W. F. Darke, 
Agricultural Adviser to the United King- 
dom High Commissioner in Canada. Dr. 
Darke mentioned a few of the measures 
that had been taken in Great Britain to 
maintain the agricultural labour force. In 
order to make farm life attractive, unem- 
ployment insurance, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, national health insurance, betiter 
housing, better wages and lower hours of 
work had been made available to farm 
workers. He noted that the benefits made 
available to farm help plus paid vacations 
and paid holidays had been of great value 
in attracting young people to the farms. 

For their part, farmers in Great Britain 
have tried to provide year round employ- 
ment for their workers. They have 
attempted to plan their activities on an 
annual basis in order that there will be a 
more steady supply of work for the farm 
help. 

In discussing wages, terms and conditions 
of employment on farms, the chairman said 
that in order to recruit the right type of 
immigrant for farm work in Canada and to 
have these workers remain in agriculture, it 
would be necessary to make some adjust- 
ments in wage rates and in living and 
working conditions for farm workers. 

The question of establishing a new 
minimum wage rate for immigrant farm 
workers was discussed at length and several 
proposals were considered. It has since 
been decided that the following scale would 
apply :— 

Minimum starting wage per month: $55 
plus board, lodging and laundry; Second 
month: $60 plus board, lodging and laun- 
dry; Third month: $65 plus board, lodging 
and laundry; Fourth month: $70 plus 
board, lodging and laundry. 

Wage rates beyond the fourth month will 
Se a matter of arrangement between the 
employer and the worker. 


Immigration 


J. A. Paul of the Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration told the conference 
that during 1952 approximately 12,000 
immigrants were expected from The Nether- 
lands. Of this group, between 4,000 and 
6,000 would be farm workers. The first 700 
were scheduled to arrive in February of 
1952. 


With adequate shipping facilities and the 
proper agencies necessary to facilitate the 
movement of immigrants, 1t was expected 
that about the same number of immigrants 
would come to Canada in 1952 as in 1951. 

With respect to the Dutch immigrants, 
it was pointed out that many eventually 
settle on farms of their own and thereby 
contribute to the total farm labour force. 

The chairman suggested that farmers 
make known their labour requirements as 
soon as possible at offices of the National 
Employment Service. R. A. Stewart, a 
Director of the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, pointed out that the offices 
could not be expected to provide good 
farm workers at short notice. : 

During the discussion on immigration, 
the conference was addressed by V. C. 
Phelan, Canadian Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. Prior to 
joining the ILO, Mr. Phelan had been an 
officer with the Department of Labour and 
had been concerned with the selection of 
displaced persons and their movement to 
Canada. 

Mr. Phelan stated that the farm worker 
of Western Europe did have a good back- 
ground of knowledge and experience which 
could make him a good pupil of Canadian 
methods if he were shown patience and 
understanding by his employer. 


Federal-Provincial Agreements 


The conference discussed the advisability 
of entering into farm labour agreements for 
the coming year. The chairman asked the 
provincial delegates to indicate whether or 
not they were in favour of continuing the 
joint farm labour program for another year. 
He said that it was not possible for anyone 
to say definitely that Farm Labour Agree- 
ments for 1952 would be entered into, but 
that an expression of opinion on the value 
of the agreements would be appreciated. 

The delegates agreed that last year’s 
Farm Labour program had been carried 
out in a satisfactory manner and all the 
delegates, with the exception of Mr. 
MacGillivray of British Columbia, reported 
that their provinces would probably enter 
into Farm Labour Agreements for another 
vear if the program were continued. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


LMPC Formed at Hydro Project 


The 3,000 employees working on the Sir 
Adam Beck Project of the Ontario Hydro- 





Electric Power Commission at Niagara 
Falls, Ont., are now served by a labour- 
management production committee. The 
announcement of the formation of this 
LMPC listed five objectives towards which 
the committee will work. These are: safe 
working conditions; increased production 
and work efficiency; increased understand- 
ing and co-operation; improved employer- 
employee communications; and improved 
recreation and entertainment. 

The Niagara News, weekly publication of 
the employees, said: “In this era of inter- 
national disputes, high production and 
efficient production must be maintained so 
that the democratic countries can keep a 
healthy economy and at the same time 
build up powerful defence forces. Now, 
more than ever in history, it is essential 
that labour and management become a 
great team because only by teamwork will 
our production problems be beaten.” 

The LMPC is composed of five divi- 
sional committees representing the main 
work sections—power house, canal, mech- 
anical, electrical and intake—and a central 
committee. Meetings of divisional com- 
mittees will be held weekly; the central 
committee will meet monthly. The cen- 
tral committee will study and pass on 
ideas, suggestions and recommendations 
from the divisional committees. 

Employees on the project are repre- 
sented by an Allied Council made up of 
17 AFL craft unions. 


* * 


The Canadian Pacific Express Company 
has extended its long-standing policy of 
employer-employee co-operation by form- 
ing labour-management committees in 39 
of its branch agencies across Canada. 

The objective of the committees will 
be: “To provide for and facilitate the 
co-operation of labour and management 
with the object in view to improve the 
efficiency of the service and enhance the 
reputation of the Canadian Pacific Express 
as a medium of quick and _ efficient 
transportation.” 


Canadian Pacific Express now has a total 
of 40 committees. The Toronto General 
Express Agency has had an LMPC since 
1949, and it served as a model for the 
new ones. More than 3,000 employees are 
now represented by LMPCs. 

Co-operating with the company in 
setting up these committees is the bargain- 
ing agent, the Brotherhood of Express 
Employees (CCL). 

x x * 

The LMPC at Phil Wood Industries, 
Ltd., in Windsor, Ont., sponsored its first 
annual Open House and Christmas party 
recently. More than 300 employees and 
their families attended. Arrangements, 
planning and organization for ithe affair 
were all under the committee’s direction. 

Local 195, United Automobile Workers 
of America (CIO-CCL) is the union 
participating in this LMPC. 

x x 2x 

A recommendation that 
employers should take the initiative in 
promoting joint consultation within the 
factories with a view to increasing efficiency, 
in the belief that each individual employee 
has a contribution to make to the indus- 
try,” was the central idea in the report of 
a British Productivity Team sent to the 
United Sitates to study the lithographic 
industry there. 

The team stressed the 
labour-management 


“individual 


advantages of 
consultation as an 
effective means of promoting greater pro- 
ductivity. Noting the emphasis given to 
employee suggestions in America, the 
report said: “Constructive suggestions for 
increasing productivity greatly exceeded 
any ideas for improved welfare or better 
working conditions.” 

The team, composed of representatives 
of management and labour, strongly urged 
that methods of increasing productivity in 
the industry be jointly studied by labour 
and management. 





Establishment of Labour-Management 


Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. In addition to field 
representatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Pat Conroy Named Labour Attaché 
at Canadian Embassy, Washington 


Will be first Canadian labour diplomat in the United States capital. 
Mr. Conroy, former Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, served in the trade union movement since he was in his teens 


The joint announcement on January 16 
by the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Munister 
of Labour, and the Hon. L. B. Pearson, 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, of 
the appointment of Pat Conroy as Labour 
Attaché at the Canadian Embassy at 
Washington established not only a pre- 
cedent—Mr. Conroy is the first Canadian 
labour diplomat in the United States 
capital—but reflected the liaison in labour 
and industrial relations between Canada 
and the United States which had its 
genesis in the co-operation of the working 
forces of the two countries during the war 
years. 

In commenting on the appointment, the 
Hon. Mr. Gregg said that, in view of the 
growing importance of trade union activi- 
ties and labour relations in the interna- 
tional field, the Government considered it 
important to make provision for closer 
contacts in this field of international 
activities. 

Since Canada was already represented in 
London by a labour attaché in the person 
of J. F. MacKinnon, the appointment of 
Mr. Conroy to Washington in a similar 
capacity was further recognition of the 
status of labour in international relations. 
However, in Mr. Conroy’s appointment, 
the Government selected one who had come 
up from the ranks of labour to a post of 
outstanding leadership in the Canadian 
labour movement. 

The appointment of Mr. Conroy is a 
natural corollary of the development of 
the Canadian Embassy at Washington. 
With the two countries working in close 
co-operation during the war and its after- 
math, and now in defence production, 
Canada, in addition to a military attaché, 
has at its Embassy counsellors of the 


Departments of Finance, Trade and 
Commerce, and Agriculture. 
It follows that the Canadian Govern- 


ment would have a labour specialist at 
Washington when mutual problems of man- 
power, as related to industry, are of major 
importance to both countries. 

The British Government has its labour 
attaché at its Washington embassy. Also, 
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Pat Conroy 
From Colliery Boy to Labour Attaché 


the Government of the United States now 
has 36 labour attachés in 30 different 
countries. In this connection, an extract 
from Business Week, published in New 
York, states:— 

“As the problems and operations of 
labour have grown in scope and particularly 
im political significance, the need for full- 
time embassy people concerned with’ labour 
has grown, too. The labour attaché pro- 
gram got started in 1948 and was reorgan- 
ized with the rest of the foreign service in 
1946. That’s when it took its present form, 
with control and supervision by the State 
Department and direction and co-operation 
from the Labour Department.” 

Serving as Mr. Conroy’s “opposite 
number” as labour attaché in the United 
States Embassy in Ottawa is Joseph 
Godson, with a similar background of 
experience in the labour movement in the 
United States. 


Pat Conroy. Labour Diplomat 


On a day in October 1919, a raw 
Scottish youth in his teens boarded a 
steamer in Glasgow that was to take him 
out from an old environment of unbroken 
family servitude to a colliery pit into a 
service on behalf of those “Sons of Martha” 
who toiled in the maw of modern industry. 

With but six grades of formal schooling 
behind him, Pat Conroy was embarking on 
a new life in a land of promise. This 
decision had been prompted by his revolt 
against the vicious cycle of circumstance 
which had predestined the male line of 
descent from generation to generation to 
unremitting toil at the pit face with its 
concomitant of poverty. 

So, in breaking away from his native 
Lanarkshire, young Conroy also broke with 
an industrial age that is gone. And he did 
a lot to further its going. 

It was natural that he would gravitate 
to the Drumheller coal field in Alberta. 
In so doing, he suffered no severance of 
union ties, for his transfer from the British 
Miners’ Federation to the United Mine 
Workers of America was an automatic 
procedure. 

And so it was that young Conroy became 
a member of Local 3857, UMWA, Drum- 
heller. There were 13 mines of the New- 
castle Company within the jurisdiction of 
this Local. At that time, the Alberta coal 
fields were a rough, tough, proving ground. 

It was an era of insurgence with labour 
battling for fundamental rights. The 
newly-born League of Nations International 
Labour Conference had proclaimed in its 
first set of principles “that labour should 
not be regarded merely as a commodity 
or article of commerce.” 

In that atmosphere Pat Conroy received 
his labour apprenticeship. At the Local 
level he served on numerous mine workers’ 
committees. Here, too, he realized that he 
must acquire a knowledge of the inter-play 
of social-economic forces in industrial and 
labour relations. Accordingly, all his spare 
time was devoted to study and reading and 
research into the complexities of labour 
economics. By self-discipline and applica- 
tion, he became a specialist in this field 
and acquired a mastery of the written and 
the spoken work that was later to make 
him a national figure in company-union 
negotiations and in convention arenas 
where his voice was the voice of Labour. 
~He progressed through the key local 
and district offices to the vice-presidency 
of District 18, UMWA, a position he occu- 


pied until 1940, when he became vice- 
president of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. In the following year, he was 
elected to the key position of secretary- 
treasurer of the congress. 

He was a natural leader, and in his 
journeyings he was acclaimed by his 
fellows as one they could trust for his 
absolute selflessness. On one occasion, he 
was travelling with Angus Morrison, then, 
as now, secretary of District 18. They 
had an important appointment with the 
miners of Vancouver Island at Nanaimo. 
They missed the boat from Vancouver. 
But they were not going to fail their 
miners; they chartered a stunt plane that 
flew “by guess and by God”. Half-way 
over the Strait of Georgia, the bush pilot 
told them to prepare for a crash landing 
on the ruffled waters. 

By some legerdemain, the pilot kept his 
craft aloft until they neared Nanaimo 
Harbour. When he set it down, Pat and 
Angus emerged from a ducking to surprise 
the welcoming committee. 

A greater sphere of service opened for 
Pat Conroy when he was appointed a 
Canadian labour representative to inter- 
national bodies, notably, to conferences 
and committees of the International Labour 
Office. He, with other Canadian labour 
executives, was among the first to sense 
that Communist infiltration had ham- 
strung the World Federation of Trade 
Unions. There was only one remedy—to 
organize in defence of free international 
labour. Accordingly, he was among the 
various national leaders of the free trade 
union world to preside at the birth of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions in London in February, 1949. 


But long before this, he had fought the 
penetration of Communists into the ranks 
and office posts of Canadian labour. 


He became the implacable foe, and the 
bitter target of Communists in this 
country. With personal courage and 
tactical skill, he fought them, and aroused 
and alerted the rank and file until the 
tainted unions were flushed out of the 
Canadian labour movement’s major organ- 
izations. In this concerted action, these 
organizations earned the thanks of all con- 
stituted authorities in this country. 

However, it must be said that Pat 
Conroy never hesitated to attack with 
vigour both federal and provincial govern- 
ments for what he considered to be sins of 
omission or commission. He was always 
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ready to break a lance, and in the process, 
he was no respecter of leaders or Cabinets. 
This fact makes his appointment some- 
thing unique, and it received practically 
unanimous endorsation throughout the 
country. 

While no one fought with more deter- 
mination for Labour, yet he earned the 
respect of Canadian employers because of 
his insistence on the strict letter and spirit 
of a labour contract. He would not 
countenance its violation by any “wild-cat” 
or irresponsible action by union members. 

Though it hurt him sorely, he broke with 
his own congress on a matter of principle. 
Like a member of any government Cabinet, 
he adhered to the principle of “Cabinet 
solidarity”. When he was sincerely con- 


vinced that he could no longer conform, 
he went his own way—-out of the Cabinet 
of Labour. 

On many occasions he has been the storm 
centre in Canadian labour, but he was 
always fortified in his home life. He 
chose as his life partner comely Esther 
Green, a former American school teacher 
and sales force executive. He met her in 
San Francisco. That night they sat in a 
hotel lobby and listened by radio to the 
late Franklin D. Roosevelt inspiring his 
people in the grim days of the early 
thirties. They, too, were disciples of the 
“New Deal” for the “forgotten man”. And 
so in their married life, Esther Green has 
remained the partner of her crusading 


~ husband. 





Legislative Proposals Submitted to 
Provincial Governments by Labour 


The briefs containing proposals for legislative and administrative changes 
submitted by labour organizations to the Governments of New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta are summarized 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
New Brunswick Federation of Labour 


An immediate implementation of a 
Dominion-wide social security plan on a 
contributory basis for all Canadians, regard- 
less of their income, was advocated in the 
brief submitted to the New Brunswick 
government by the New Brunswick Federa- 
tion of Labour (TLC). 

A five-man delegation headed by Presi- 
dent James W. Whitebone, MBE, sub- 
mitted the 35-point brief of which the 
social security recommendations formed a 
part. 

The section on social security stresses the 
need for uniform legislation in a scheme 
for health insurance framed to improve 
the health of all the people and urges the 
New Brunswick government to co-operate 
fully with the federal government in a 
plan that would include the following:— 

“Health, hospitalization benefits, old age 
pensions, mothers’ allowance, widows’ 
allowance, and such other social measures 
which are necessary; along with financial 
assistance to the municipalities in the con- 
struction of modern hospitals. 
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“Also that the scheme include benefits 
to maintain income during illness, integra- 
tion of curative and preventive work and 
the provision of the necessary technical 
personnel to guarantee to every person the 
maximum medical and dental benefits, 
labour representation on all hospital boards, 
and that all persons shall have the free 
choice of any professional services. 

“And, that the problem of looking after 
a number of infirm cripples, who have no 
means of earning a livelihood be given due 
consideration, possibly having them covered 
by some pension scheme as the blind are 
at present.” 


QUEBEC 


Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour 


Three amendments to Quebec’s Labour 
Relations Act were recommended in a brief 
to the provincial Government submitted 
recently by the Quebec Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour (TLC). The labour organ- 
ization requested immediate action on the 
amendments, pending promulgation of the 
proposed Labour Code. 


The federation pointed out that the 
Labour Relations Act does not im any way 
guarantee the right of the worker to belong 
to the union of his choice, that the Act is 
no longer a guarantee of stability and that 
it does not provide security of employment 
to the worker wishing to exercise his right 
of association. 

Laying particular emphasis om the growth 
of employer-dominated unions, the federa- 
tion’s brief expressed the hope that present 
problems may be solved as others have 
been in the past. 

The brief noted that “the labour move- 
ment in our province is now going through 
one of the most difficult moments in its 
history. It is exposed to very serious 
difficulties, the most serious of which is 
the unprecedented growth, especially in the 
last few months, of employer-dominated 
unions. We submit to your Government 
that such organizations seriously compro- 
mise not only the growth of legitimate 
trade unions but the entire social order.” 

The federation endorsed the proposed 
Labour Code calculated to ensure har- 
monious employer-employee relations. 
‘The brief pointed out that when the 
Labour Relations Act was passed in 1944, 
organized labour felt sure that this law 
would guarantee the worker the right to 
belong to the union of his choice. 

“Now we find today,” the brief con- 
tinued, “that due to changes in employer- 
employee relations and to interpretations 
given to the Act, workers are not guar- 
anteed the right to choose their own union. 

“If organized labour has finally accepted 
the restrictions imposed by this same Act 
on its right to strike,” the federation added, 
“it has done so on the distinct condition 
that the law would guarantee its freedom 
of association.” 

The federation suggested that Section 2d 
of the Labour Relations Act, as now 
worded, be replaced by one drafted by 
the Quebec Federation of Labour, which 
defines the terms: employers’ organiza- 
tions, wage-earners’ organizations and 
employer-dominated organizations. 

The federation also recommended that 
Sections 3 and 20 be amended. The first 
of these sections provides that all employers 
and employees have the right to belong to 
an association of their choice and to take 
part in its legitimate activities. Section 20, 
as the federation would have it read, would 
provide that “no employers may try in any 


way to control, hinder, take part in or 


interfere in the creation or the activities of 
an employees’ association” and that, on the 
other hand, “no employees’ association, nor 
any person acting for such an association, 
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may Jolin an association of employers, nor 
try to control, hinder, take part or inter- 
fere, in the creation or activities of such 
an association.” 

At the present time, the federation 
pointed out, a large number of employers 
refuse to, or do not, bargain for the purpose 
of entering into a collective agreement. 
After emphasizing that the federation does 
not hold that the employer should be com- 
pelled to enter into a collective agreement, 
but rather that the board should be 
authorized to compel the employer to make 
reasonable efforts towards this end, the 
brief suggested various amendments to Sec- 
tions 4, 11, lla and 12. 

The amendment to Section 4 reads “any 
employer must accept, as representative of 
the workers in his employ, the representa- 
tives of an association to which an absolute 
majority of the said workers belong, and 
must bargain in good faith with them for 
the purpose of entering into a collective 
agreement.” 

The other amendments recommended, 
pertaining to collective bargaining, aim at 
expediting proceedings and ensuring that 
bargaining will be carried out in good faith. 

The third important amendment pro- 
posed by the federation seeks to ensure 
security of employment for the worker 
wishing to exercise his right of association. 

The brief urged that Section 21 be 
amended by adding the following: “Not- 
withstanding any other penalty provided 
for in the Act, any wage-earner dismissed 
for exercising his right to join the associa- 
tion of his choice may bring his case before 
a Court of Summary Conviction. The 
judge or magistrate will decide, according 
to the circumstances, whether the wage- 
earner must be re-employed by the 
employer with compensation for loss of 
wages, or recelve compensation equivalent 
to the losses he suffered by reason of his 
dismissal, taking into account his seniority 
and acquired rights.” 

The federation would also like to see 
Section 49 on penalty proceedings replaced 
by the following section: “All penalty 
proceedings must be instituted by the 
board. Penalties provided by the law are 
imposed on summary action, in accordance 
with the Quebec Summary Convictions 
Act.” 

The federation recommended that all 
requests for incorporation coming from a 
labour or a so-called labour group be 
brought to the attention of the provincial 
Minister of Labour, or his representatives, 
before incorporation of the professional 
syndicate is published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. 
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The federation asked the Government to 
provide the Minimum Wage Board with 
the means necessary to ensure a closer 
observance of the Act respecting indus- 
trial homework. 

Having emphasized that the remunera- 
tion of arbitrators in cases of arbitration 
between a municipality and its employees 
grouped in associations may be reduced 
by Order in Council No. 35, and that the 
expenses incurred by the referees appointed 
by the parties must be paid by the latter, 
which is contrary to the usual practice in 


industry, the brief requested that this 
Order in Council be amended so as to 
re-establish the rates, and that such 


expenses be paid by the Quebec Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

Stating that there is no provision in the 
existing Act respecting disputes between 
public services and their employees which 
entitles the authorities to force the public 
services to carry out the award, the 
federation asked the Government to amend 
the Act in order to provide for severe 
penalties in the case of any city or muni- 
cipality which ‘does not immediately 
comply with an arbitration award. 

The brief urges the creation of a pension 
fund for firemen, with a minimum pension 
of $100 a month, contributions to the fund 
being made by the Government, the 
municipality and the worker. The federa- 
tion is also in favour of a 48-hour week 
for firemen. 

Pointing to the fact that the farmer’s 
standard of living has been greatly 
improved through the Farmers’ Loan Act, 
the federation urged the Government to 
enact legislation which will allow the wage- 
earner to borrow. directly from the 
Government. 

Pointing out that discrimination is still 
practised against certain persons for 
reasons of race, creed or colour, the 
federation urged the Government to take 
the necessary steps to remedy this situa- 
tion and to ensure full respect for the 
rights of all citizens. 

The brief also contained recommenda- 
tions on the following: collective agree- 
ments extended by law, abolition of appeals 
to municipal boards, maintenance of public 
works during the winter, scholarships for 
children of workers’ families, subsidies for 
milk, fair employment practices, adoption 
of a safety code, payment of witnesses and 
jurymen and vacation stamp books. 
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Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour 


The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour, in its annual brief to the 
Quebec Government, asked for an adequate 
system of control to check the “really 
dizzy” rise in prices. The rising cost of 
living, the organization said, continues to 
create distressing problems for wage- 
earners. 

“Those who do not enjoy the benefits 
of professional organization are, for the 
most part, in an almost desperate situa- 
tion,” the brief stated. “And collective 
bargaining brings about belated wage 
adjustments.” 

While congratulating the provincial Gov- 
ernment for taking over rent controls, the 
CCCL declared that controls in the field 
of rents alone are not enough. 


The brief then repeated a suggestion 
about arbitration of prices which has been 
made by the CCCL in every brief since 
1947. The suggestion is that regulations 
be applied to prices “simiiar in nature to 
the regulations governing wages.” 

“The proposed formula is not as rigid 
as a system of controls,” the CCCL 
pointed out, “but would oblige the pro- 
ducers of goods or services (with the 
exception of farmers and retail merchants) 
to submit to an arbitration court their 
requests for increased prices.” 

The brief specified that decisions of this 
court would not be binding but expressed 
the opinion that if applications for in- 
creased prices had to be justified before 
such a body, the rise in the cost of living 
would be checked to a certain extent. 

Because “it is impossible for most wage- 
earners to pay the difference between the 
cost of the dwelling and the money to be 
obtained from a first mortgage,” the CCCL 
brief suggested that, through agreements 
between the federal Government, the prov- 
ince and the municipalities, some system 
be found under which 100 per cent of the 
capital required could be obtained. 

“As a first step in the carrying into effect 
of a house-building program by which the 
many families who do not have the initial 
capital necessary under present conditions 
could benefit, the Government could give 
this capital to families with six children 
or more.” The brief recalled that the 
provincial Government used to give a lot 
in standing timber to any father of a 
family with 12 children or more. 


The CCCL hoped that the Housing 
Committee, which had not yet presented 


its report when this brief was prepared, 


will find a solution for the housing 
problem. 
After emphasizing the need for re- 


shaping the principal labour relations laws 
in the province of Quebec, the CCCL 
suggested that the Government incorporate 
into the legislation the recommendations 
made last fall by the Superior Labour 
Council. 

The brief suggested some amendmenis to 
the Labour Relations Act. 

The CCCL suggested that the Govern- 
ment should rescind the amendment to 
the Labour Relations Act with regard to 
briefs of prerogative, pointing out that the 
absence of any recourse in cases of denial 
of justice or exceeding of powers might 
lead to very grave abuses. 

Pointing out that delays occur in the 
proceedings before the Labour Relations 
Board, the CCCL urged the establishment 
of a “simple and expeditious procedure 
devoid of judicial formalism”. The brief 
specified that increasing the Investigations 
Division’s staff would shorten delays. 

The CCCL urged that the Act safeguard 
workers effectively against dismissals for 
union activity. 

Finally, the brief voiced the CCCL’s 
objection to the restrictions imposed on 
freedom of association by the various Acts. 

The CCCL also suggested several amend- 
ments to the Trade Disputes Act in order 
to correct the “excessive delays which are 
causing uneasiness and discontent among 
the workers”. 

According to the brief, such delays in 
arbitration would be shortened by amend- 
ing the Trade Disputes Act so that:— 

“three days only be allowed the parties 
to designate their arbitrator. 

“the chairman be appointed within seven 
days following the appointment of the 
arbitrators. 

‘Of within 20 days following the concilia- 
tion officer’s report or the request of either 
party to the Minister of Labour to estab- 
lish a Board of Arbitration, said board is 
not established, the parties may resort to 
a strike or lockout, notwithstanding any 
other provision of the Act. 

“This Board of Arbitration must submit 
its findings or recommendations to the 
Minister of Labour within 14 days follow- 
ing the appointment of its chairman, unless 
the parties agree upon a further delay.” 

Commenting on old age pensions, the 
CCCL deplored the fact that the means 
test had not been abolished. 


After pointing out that the International 
Labour Office had recognized the principle 
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of equal pay for equal work and that the 
province of Ontario had passed a bill 
along that line, the CCCL requested that 
the provincial Government follow suit 
and do away with “the discrimination 
which victimizes female workers in some 
industries”. 

The brief pointed out that, despite a 
10 per cent increase, the wage rates shown 
in the Minimum Wage Board Order No. 4 
were still too low. The CCCL suggested 
that, before renewing or amending an 
order, the Minimum Wage Board should 
“invite the professional organizations con- 
cerned to an interview and consult them 
on the matter”, 

The CCCL would like all allowances paid 
by the Government under existing social 
legislation to be raised in proportion to 
the increase in the cost of living. 

In its brief, the CCCL also endorsed the 
anti-aleohol campaign undertaken by the 
archbishops and bishops of tthe province of 
Quebec. “It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that the Act concerning alcoholic 
liquors is one of the Acts most often 
violated, and too often with impunity,” 
the brief stated. 

The first thing to be done, according to 
the CCCL, is to insist upon full obser- 
vance of the Act. The brief also suggested 
that the number of permits granted to sell 
alcoholic beverages be substantially reduced. 

The CCCL also requested that the 
Government ban all immoral publications, 
help to close bawdy houses and intensify 
its fight against commercialized games of 
chance. 

The brief asks the Government of the 
province of Quebec to declare the 24th day 
of June a national holiday for French- 
Canadians and to order all establishments 
to close their doors on that day. 

The CCCL also asked that the Govern- 
ment enact a law stipulating that all 
religious feasts be kept as holidays and 
urged stricter observance of the Lord’s Day. 

This year the CCCL added to its brief 
a new statement of principles adopted at 
the general convention held in Quebec last 
September (L.G., Nov., 1951, p. 1492). 

As it has done in the past, the CCCL 
submitted a supplementary brief listing the 
amendments to different Acts requested by 
the conventions of the organization. 

The main amendments requested concern 
the Professional Syndicates Act, the Labour 
Relations and Trade Disputes Acts, the 
Collective Agreement Act, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, the Industrial Estab- 
lishments Act, the Act respecting Muni- 
cipal and School Corporations and their 
employees, and the Cities and Towns Act. 
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Most of these amendments were included 
in the brief submitted last year by the 
CCCL (L.G., March, 1951, p. 328). 

The CCCL requested that injunctions 
against an association of workers which 
calls a strike upon termination of proceed- 
ings and time limits provided by law be 
prohibited; and that, during the entire 
duration of a strike so called, the estab- 
lishment concerned be required to close 
its doors if all the workers within the 
meaning of the Act are represented by the 
association or associations calling the 
strike. The CCCL also asked that any 
establishment concerned be required to 
stop production and all related activities 
in the case of a strike declared by an 
association representing production workers 
and workers in related occupations. 

The CCCL also requested that employers 
be prohibited from hiring new workers to 
replace strikers and that picketing be 
prohibited during such a strike. Employers 
should be prohibited from taking reprisal 
action against strikers and every wage- 
earner should be reinstated in the same 
occupation he had before the strike, the 
brief recommended. 

“As a last resort”, the brief explained, 
“the Government could temporarily seize 
the business concern or concerns affected 
by the strike, in which case it would right- 
fully assume the responsibilities of manage- 
ment for the purpose of signing a collective 
agreement with the workers’ organization, 
which agreement would be binding upon 
the employer in the same manner as he 
would have been bound had he negotiated 
and signed the agreement personally”. 

The CCCL considers it advisable to make 
school attendance compulsory until the age 
of 16 years. It favours free text-books in 
the schools. It also suggests that high 
school and university education be made 
more readily available ito the less-favoured 
classes of society. 

In the field of immigration, the CCCL 
urged the provincial Government to make 
an annual grant to private organizations 
concerned with obtaining immigrants 
sympathetic to French-Canadian aims in 
order that these organizations may attain 
their objectives. 

The CCCL recommended that the 
creating of “company towns” be strictly 
prohibited, because such a system is “anti- 
democratic”. 

The CCCL requested that a Provincial 
Bureau of Statistics be established for the 
purpose of determining the rise in the 
cost of living, with surveys to be made 
by zones and with regard to the average 
family in the province of Quebec. 
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The CCCL brief requests that the Prov- 
ince of Quebec Bankruptcy Act be amended 
so that, in the settlement of a bankruptcy, 
workers’ wages be considered preferential 
debt, with priority over all others. 

The CCCL again recommended that the 
four per cent provincial-municipal sales tax 
be removed from all articles. 

As previously, it went on record as 
favouring the establishment of a provincial 
lottery. 


MANITOBA 


Manitoba Federation of Labour 


Requests for amendments to the Labour 
Relations Act permitting the check-off of 
union dues, for the appointment of a 
person resident in Manitoba to bargain 
collectively with employees of extra- 
provincial companies whose boards of 
directors do not meet within the province, 
for an increase in the benefits under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and for the 
establishment of a two-week vacation 
under the Vacations With Pay Act, were 
contained in a brief submitted to the 
provincial Government by the Manitoba 
Federation of Labour (TLC). 

The federation asked that the Govern- 
ments responsible take steps to co-ordinate 
the activities of the agencies and depart- 
ments administering workmen’s compensa- 
tion, unemployment insurance, family 
allowances and old age pensions. It further 
requested that the provincial Government 
assist in guaranteeing to every citizen a 
satisfactory retirement pension without a 
means test, 100 per cent compensation for 
injury from accidents whether in industry, 
at home or on the highways, adequate 
insurance against unemployment, allow- 
ances for children and proper maintenance 
for widows and blind persons who are not 
able to care for themselves. 

In addition to its requests that the 
benefits under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act be increased, the organization 
asked that farm labour be brought under 
the provisions of the Act. 

The labour delegation asked that the 
Hours of Work Act be amended to include 
Remembrance Day in the list of general 
holidays. It further urged that when 
workers are obliged to work on such days 
they be paid at double-time rates. 

Among other recommendations, the 
federation asked that the provincial Gov- 
ernment request the federal Government to 
increase the basic exemption on income tax 


from $1,000 to $1,500 in the case of single 
persons and from $2,000 to $3,000 in the 
case of married persons. Federal-provincial 
co-operation in establishing a_ low-cost 
provincial housing scheme was also advo- 
cated by the delegation. 


Canadian Congress of Labour 

A bill of rights and a broadening of the 
basis of trade union membership through 
amendments to the Labour Relations Act 
were advocated in the brief presented to 
the Manitoba Government by the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour on January 18. 
The brief was prepared by the Winnipeg 
and Brandon councils of the Congress, 
which represent all CIO-CCL locals in the 
province. 

The brief contained a request that 
policemen be permitted to organize and 
to become an “integral part of a bona fide 
national labour organization”. In addition, 
the labour councils urged that members of 
boards, commissions and agencies appointed 
by the Government be given bargaining 
rights under the province’s labour legis- 
lation. 

The congress unions asked that the 
Labour Relations Act be further amended 
in order that the Labour Relations Board 
may file mandatory court orders, which, 
if wilfully disregarded by an employer, 
would result in the business being admin- 
istered by a controller until the orders 
were complied with. It was also requested 
that an employer be prevented from alter- 
ing wages or working conditions, unless 
with union approval, during the period a 
trade union is being certified as a bar- 
gaining agent. 

The brief contained a request for a bill 
of rights which would “... guarantee 
persons of all races, creeds, colour or ethnic 
or national origin equal rights in the field 
of employment, occupations, the owning 
and occupying of property, access to public 
places, membership in professional and 
trade associations and the field of educa- 
tion.” 

Among other items contained in the 
brief were requests for a minimum wage 
of 85 cents an hour, amendment of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act to provide 
100 per cent compensation, extension of 
the Vacations With Pay Act to include 
holiday pay on a pro rata basis for workers 
who change their employment before vaca- 
tion time, the establishment of a housing 
authority, and a provincial hospital scheme 
for all citizens. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour 


Requests for minimum wage of 90 cents 
an hour, a 40-hour week everywhere in the 
province, and compensation for injured 
workers based on 100 per cent of earnings 
were contained in the brief submitted to 
the Saskatchewan Government by the 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (CCL). 
The brief was a synthesis of resolutions 
passed at the Moose Jaw convention in 
November. 

The federation’s brief also opposed 
every-other-day milk delivery and urged 
organization of a farm-labour bureau to 
promote good relationships and a better 
exchange of information between the two 
groups. 

Should the provincial Government be 
unprepared to change immediately the basis 
for workmen’s compensation payments, the 
federation proposed adjustment over a 
three-year period, with the first increase 
to the 85 per cent level during this year. 

The labour group urged adjustment of all 
pensions in line with present living costs, 
establishment of an adequate industrial 
rehabilitation program for injured workers 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
and reintroduction of federal milk subsidies. 

The federation also advocated that, when 
a public holiday falls on a Sunday, the 
following day be observed as the holiday, 
with pay regulations to apply similar to 
those now in effect for week-days. Any 
move towards compulsory arbitration of 
labour disputes was opposed and _ the 
declaration of provincial or federal election 
days as public holidays, without deduction 
of pay, was suggested. 

The federation requested the provincial 
government to consider establishing a sick- 
ness and accident plan to provide security 
for workers in cases of sickness or injury 
not covered by workmen’s compensation. 


ALBERTA 


Alberta Federation of Labour 


The Alberta Government was asked to 
establish a new minimum wage, to amend 
the hours of work, vacations with pay and 
conciliation and arbitration provisions of 
the Alberta Labour Act and to seek an 
upward revision of old age pensions in a 
brief submitted by the Alberta Federation 
of Labour (TLC). | 

With respect to the Labour Act, the 
federation asked that a union be redefined 
as an international, national, or provincial 
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organization of employees, or a local branch 
chartered by or in good standing with such 
an organization. The Government was 
requested to amend the Act so that a 
majority of votes cast by employees 
entitled to vote in a certification election 
should decide the certification and not a 
clear majority of all eligible voters, as is 
the case at present. Also requested was 
an amendment which would provide for the 
inclusion of the union shop clause in 
collective agreements where 66 per cent of 
the employees concerned had voted in 
favour of the clause. 

Under the hours of work provisions of 
the Act, the federation called for the estab- 
lishment of maximum standard working 
hours for an employee in any industrial 
undertaking, government institution or 
department of eight hours a day and 40 
hours a week. This legislation would 
provide that there was no reduction in 
take-home pay. 

The federation also asked that the vaca- 
tion with pay sections of the Labour Act 
be amended in order that employees might 
have two weeks vacation with pay after 
one year’s employment. It was also 


requested that legislation be enacted grant- 
ing employees double time rates for all 
work performed on statutory holidays. 

The federation’s brief renewed a request 
made to the Board of Industrial Relations 
that a minimum wage of 85 cents an hour 
for unorganized male workers and 72 cents 
an hour for unorganized female workers be 
established. 

Increases in workmen’s compensation 
benefits were requested by the federation, 
the most important of these calling for an 
increase in compensation payments from 
66% per cent to 100 per cent of earnings 
and for am increase in the maximum figure 
upon which compensation is based from 
$2,500 to $4,000. 

The federation asked that steps be taken 
to increase the old age pension to $75 a 
month. 

Other requests contained in the federa- 
tion’s brief asked that the school-leaving 
age be raised from 15 to 16 years of age, 
that jury fees be increased, that a modern 
agricultural college be established and that 
amendments be made to the Boiler’s Act, 
the Highway Act and to the provincial 
liquor control regulations. 





Manitoba Department of Labour 
Issues Annual Report for 1949-50 


Larger staff made possible more intensive inspection work, especially 
in Mechanical and Engineering Division and Wages and Hours Division. 
The results of apprenticeship training proved to be most successful 


The Manitoba Department of Labour reports that during the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1950, a larger staff made possible more intensive inspection work, particularly 
in the Mechanical and Engineering Division, and in the Wages and Hours Division which 
broadened the scope of its annual wage survey. The results of apprenticeship training 
proved most successful and the Department expected that the pre-apprenticeship courses 


recently initiated would be of great value. 


In 80 per cent of the cases assigned to the 


conciliation services of the Department, agreement was reached between the disputing 


parties. 
Apprenticeship Section 


During the year under review, 359 appren- 
tices completed terms of apprenticeship and 
were qualified as craftsmen in their various 
trades, 171 more than in the previous year. 
New agreements of apprenticeship num- 
bered 347. 

The report states that the proportion of 
apprentices registered from outside the 
Greater Winnipeg area remained at about 
24 per cent of the total registration and 
suggests that the appoimtment of local 
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apprenticeship advisory committees in suit- 
able rural centres might stimulate interest 
in apprenticeship training in those areas. 
Pre-apprenticeship classes were held at 
Manitoba Technical Institute. Out of 83 
students enrolled, 67 became apprenticed in 
their respective trades after completing the 
courses. Evening classes for apprentices 
were generally abandoned because of irreg- 
ular attendance; the substitution of full- 
time day classes led to a much improved 
attendance and to increased interest. 


Apprenticeship inspections were made 
during the year in 2,055 firms; 60 orders 
to comply with the Apprenticeship Act were 
issued. 

The report notes that a considerable 
number of ex-apprentices were employed as 
superintendents or foremen in the building 
trades, proof of the quality of the training 
they had received. 


Manitoba Labour Board 


During the period under review, the 
Labour Board took over the admiunistra- 
tion of the Hours of Work Act passed in 
1949. The board also administers the 
Labour Relations Act and the Vacations 
with Pay Act. From April 1, 1949, to 
March 31, 1950, 39 board meetings were 
held at which 433 applications or petitions 
were considered: 149 under the Labour 
Relations Act, 252 under the Vacations with 
Pay Act, and 29 under the Hours of Work 
Act. 

Under the Labour Relations Act, 62 
applications for certification were received 
and 50 of these were granted. Conciliation 
officers were successful in securing agree- 
ment between the parties in 40 out of 65 
cases where their assistance was requested. 
Fourteen other cases were still under con- 
sideration at ithe end of the year. Eleven 
months of the period were entirely free of 
strikes or lockouts. 

Under the Vacations with Pay Act, the 
board dealt with 99 complaints from 
employees under the general terms of the 
Act and with 59 complaints from employees 
in the construction industry, where the 
vacation credit stamp system applies. 
Vacation with pay inspection was carried 
on by the staff of the Wages and Hours 
Section, who forwarded to the Labour 
Board 4,218 inspection reports. 

Under the Hours of Work Act, the board 
issued 23 orders allowing a limited exemp- 
tion from the statutory obligation to pay 
employees at the overtime rate for any 
work in excess of eight hours in a day or 
48 hours in a week (44 in the case of 
women workers). The orders issued in- 
volved 429 employers and approximately 
3,911 employees. 


Mechanical and Engineering Section 


The staff of this section of the depart- 
ment have inspection duties under seven 
different Acts. A heavy program was 
carried out during the year. 


Steam Boiler and Pressure Plant Act 


A noticeable increase occurred in boiler 
installations because of new industries, new 


apartment blocks, and a general increase in 
the use of steam in industry. To ensure 
that new installations conformed with the 
regulations of the Canadian Standards 
Association, all designs were examined and 
tests made on the boilers at intervals 
during construction. 

In addition to boilers, all refrigeration 
units, unfired pressure vessels, wood-cutting 
machines, grain elevator equipment, and 
commercial and industrial oil burners are 
inspected by the Mechanical and Engineer- 
ing Section. All welding on boilers, pres- 
sure vessels or pressure piping must be done 
by welders who have been tested and certi- 
fied by the department in accordance with 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers Code. The section is_ also 
responsible for the examination and classifi- 
cation of operating engineers in charge of 
high pressure steam plants. 

Licences are issued by the department to 
persons who make application and who pass 
a written examination permitting them to 
install or service oil burners, equipment and 
controls. The increased use of oil for 
heating and in industry means that inex- 
perienced and unauthorized persons are 
installing and servicing burners. For this 
reason, the report recommends the estab- 
lishment of a system of issuing a permit to 
authorize the installation of an oil burner, 
so that the department may be able to 
check the equipment. 


The Building Trades Protection Act 


Under this Act, the Mechanical and 
Engineering Section inspects all types of 
construction work where scaffolds and hoists 
are used and all excavations. The report 
advises that the regulations to govern 
excavation work drafted in 1948 should be 
adopted by Order in Council, so that the 
inspectors will be able to enforce a 
standard. The department recommends 
highly the scaffold equipment of the Safety 
Scaffold Company. Twenty-six accidents 
occurred in the construction industry dur- 
ing the year, all of which were investigated. 


The Public Buildings Act 


Under this Act, the section inspected 
public buildings in rural Manitoba, co- 
operated with municipal officials in in- 
specting old buildings in the cities, and 
examined plans for new buildings and for 
building alterations. In addition, the 
building inspector assisted in the admin- 
istration of the Fair Wage Act and the 
Vacations with Pay Act, posting schedules 
during inspections. 
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The Elevator and Hoist Act 


All electrical and mechanical equipment 
necessary for the safe operation of elevators 
and hoists is periodically inspected. Plans 
for new installations or for alteration to 
existing equipment must be surveyed and 
approved. During the year a number 
of worn-out and unsafe elevators were 
replaced. No serious or fatal accident 
occurred during the year on hoists or 
elevators. Seven hundred and fifty elevator 
operators were examined; 3,101 elevator in- 
spections and reinspections were made; and 
1,217 orders were issued. 


The Electricians’ Licence Act 

The report states that the department 
has under consideration the question of 
recognizing the 1947 Canadian Standards 
Association Electrical Code. 

The number of applicants for journey- 
men electricians’ licences increased, chiefly 
because of the large building program in 
progress in Manitoba. Examination results 
showed that candidates with apprentice- 
ship training obtained a higher standard 
than other applicants with only helper 
experience. 


The Amusements Act 


The section also inspects theatres, 
projection booths and dance halls and 
examines and licenses cinema projectionists. 


Industrial and Public Safety Section 

The director of this section reports that 
with the increased development of industry 
in Manitoba, factory inspection is develop- 
ing into a consultant service to manufac- 
turers as well as a means of enforcing 
standards of safety and hygiene. It is 
seldom necessary to prosecute in order to 
ensure compliance with the Factories Act. 
During the year, 2,326 inspections were 
made, and 1,644 safety orders and 19 health 
and sanitation orders were issued. There 
was only one prosecution, which resulted in 
a conviction and fine, for operating a 
factory so as to endanger the safety of 
the employees. 

Investigation was made into 359 acci- 
dents, including those which had caused 
only slight injuries, and in every case where 
adjustments or guarding was necessary, 
remedial orders were issued. During the 
year, 3,004 slight accidents, 56 serious 
injuries and 23 fatalities were reported to 
the department. Only eight of the fatalities 
occurred in industries within the scope of 
the Factories Act. 

This section was also active in studying 
and revising plans for new factories. The 
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trend towards better factory accommoda- 
tion continued through the year, with less 
overcrowding in factory buildings. 

The safety director reports the increasing 
acceptance of the principle that safety 
devices for machinery should be built into 
the machine by the manufacturer. It is 
felt that machinery should not be offered 
for sale with guards as an optional choice. 


Much time and effort were spent on 
safety organization and safety education. 
Safety committees are maintained in all 
large plants and keep in contact with the 
department. Staff members gave numerous 
safety talks, showed safety films, prepared 
and distributed safety posters, gave even- 
ing lectures under the auspices of the 
University of Manitoba, organized first-aid 
classes in industry, and conducted inspec- 
tors’ conferences. All these activities were 
carried on by the Director of Safety, two 
full-time factory inspectors, and one part- 
time inspector. The report states that 
additional inspectors are soon to be 
appointed. 

Until the end of the fiscal year, the 
Director of Safety was responsible for 
traffic safety as well as for industrial, home 
and general safety, but traffic safety was 
turned over to another department on 
April 1, 1950. 


Wages and Hours Section 


During the year the staff of this section 
devoted two-thirds of their time to the 
investigation of complaints and wage claims, 
which resulted in wage adjustments more 
than double those of the preceding year. 
The reason for this was the establishment 
of increased minimum wage rates by regu- 
lations issued in April, 1949. 

The section is responsible for the admin- 
istration of the Fair Wage Act, of which 
Part I applies to the construction industry. 
An annual schedule of rates and maximum 
hours of work is established by the Fair 
Wage Board for tradesmen and is enforced 
by the inspection staff of this section. In 
this industry, 717 inspections were made. 

This section also administers the Minimum 
Wage Act, under which 3,029 inspections 
were made and 666 orders issued. Wages 
paid in settlement of claims under the Act 
amounted to $14,453.67, while the corre- 
sponding amount for the previous year was 
only $6,724.28. 

The minimum wage regulations require 
that an employer must apply for and be 
given a training permit before he may pay 
learners’ rates to an inexperienced employee 
who is being taught a useful trade. These 


applications are examined by this section. 
Where applications are approved, permits 
are granted for periods not exceeding six 
months; these provide for progressive train- 
ing rates below the established minimum. 
During the year, 274 training permits were 
issued for periods varying from two weeks 
to six months. 

The report states that little difficulty is 
experienced in securing compliance with the 
One Day’s Rest in Seven Act. The section 
carried out 141 inspections under this Act 
and issued 15 orders to correct violations. 

Inspections were made of manufacturing 
and mercantile undertakings under the 
Vacations with Pay Act to see that one 
week’s vacation with pay was being granted 
all employees, and of construction works 
in the Greater Winnipeg area to ensure 
that transitory employees were receiving 


the appropriate amount of vacation stamps. 
Inspection reports were referred to the 
Labour Board. 

The Wage and Salary Survey, initially 
undertaken the preceding year for the 
Civil Service Commission, was successfully 
repeated during the year under review. A 
questionnaire was filled in by 282 employers, 
and the questionnaire returns involved an 
analysis of 48,935 employees in 18 occupa- 
tional groups divided into 187 job classifi- 
cations. 

During the year court proceedings were 
taken against four employers under the 
Minimum Wage Act and three employers 
in the construction industry under the Fair 
Wage Act. In all cases the employers were 
found guilty of paying a wage lowe: than 
the established minimum and were fined 
and ordered to pay the wage claims. 





International Refugee Organization 


Thanks Canada 


The International Refugee Organization 
through its Director-General, Mr. J. Donald 
Kingsley, has expressed its “sincere appre- 
ciation” to the Hon. Lester B. Pearson, 
Minister for External Affairs, “of the 
unstinted contribution made by the Cana- 
dian Government towards the solution of 
the global problem of finding homes for 
Displaced Persons and Refugees which was 
the task set this organization.” 

Continuing the Director-General said in 
part :— 

“The establishment by Canada of Immi- 
gration Missions in the occupied territories, 
where these unfortunate people were mostly 
concentrated, immediately following ITRO’s 
inception in July 1947, was a most practical 
demonstration of tackling this problem with 
IRO, and has lead to an uninterrupted 
stream of migrants moving to Canada since 
that time. The measure of success of our 
combined efforts can best be judged by the 
more than 125,000 who have been admitted, 
and the thousands of success stories that 
have come back to us leave no doubt as to 
their successful integration. 

“My own visits to Ottawa have indeed 
been a pleasure as my various problems 
were always met with sympathetic under- 
standing by your Ministers and govern- 
mental officials. My Chief of Mission and 
the various staff members who have visited 
Canada during the course of the operations 
have continually reported the wholehearted 
co-operation afforded them, particularly by 
Colonel Laval Fortier, Deputy Minister, 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration, 
and Dr. A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister 
of the Department of Labour. I am fully 
cognizant and deeply grateful that on occa- 
sion decisions were taken that, while most 
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favourable to IRO’s operations especially in 
its closing stages, were known beforehand 
to create large-scale difficulties for these 
departments in their implementation.” 


Space limitations precluded the Director- 
General from naming all the governmental 
officials “who have added their full weight 
to making the various Canadian resettle- 
ment schemes successful”, but he con- 
cludes with particular mention of Mr. 
O. Cormier, who established the Immigra- 
tion Mission in Germany; and Mr. R. 
Lamarre, Senior Labour Representative at 
Karlsruhe, Germany. 

In replying to the Director-General, the 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
to whom the communication was referred, 
expressed the pleasure of the Department 
of Labour in co-operating with the IRO 
in finding new homes for many unfor- 
tunate refugees, “who have sought a new 
life with us, are happy and contented and 
looking forward to becoming good Cana- 
dian citizens”. The Minister added: “I 
know that Mr. MacNamara has shown a 
deep personal interest in the refugee 
problem and he keeps everybody concerned 
in the Department on their toes to see 
that every step taken to assist you was 
undertaken with despatch.” 

Dr. A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister, 
also expressed the Department’s satisfac- 
tion in establishing the large number of 
unfortunate people rendered homeless by 
the ravages of war. 
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Fourth Session of the ILO’s 
Inland Transport Committee 


Secretary-General hopes transport can be made more productive, thus 


contributing to building of a world based on social justice. 


Labour 


problems affecting co-ordination of transport one subject on agenda 


“T hope that practical steps will be taken 
towards the removal of such social in- 
justices as might exist and to make 
transport more efficient and productive, 
thus contributing to the building of a 
world based on social justice,” said Luis 
Alvarado, Assistant Director-General of the 
ILO, at the first plenary sitting of the 
fourth session of the Inland ‘Transport 
Industrial Committee of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Mr. Alvarado was secretary-general of 
the committee. The session was held at 
Nervi, near Genoa, Italy, from December 4 
to 15, 1951. Attendance was the highest 
ever recorded. Delegates and advisers 
numbered 198, and 29 of the 31 member 
states making up the committee were 
represented. 

One subject on the agenda was labour 
problems affecting the co-ordination of 
transport. Particular attention was devoted 
to the conditions of work of road transport 
workers in general and of personnel engaged 
in civil aviation. 

A sub-committee report proposing the 
creation of a special section of the ILO to 
study civil aviation problems was adopted. 
A Polish resolution on peace was over- 
whelmingly voted not receivable, as it did 
not come within the terms of reference of 
the committee. 


The scope of the committee, largest of 
the ILO industrial committees, extends to 


the various branches of the transport 
industry: railways, road transport, air 
transport, inland navigation, docks and 
piers. 


The agenda for the session, prepared by 
the ILO Governing Body, contained the 
following items :— 

The general report, which dealt particu- 
larly with (a) action taken by the various 
countries in the lhght of conclusions of 
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previous sessions; (b) steps taken by the 
ILO to follow up the studies and enquiries 
proposed by the committee; and (c) recent 
events and developments in the inland 
transport industry. 

Labour problems affecting co-ordination 
of transport. 

A Governing Body request for the 
session to deal with (a) the desirability 
of revising the 1939 convention on Hours 
of Work and Rest Periods in Road 
Transport; (b) clauses on conditions of 
employment for drivers of motor vehicles 
suitable for inclusion in a standard set of 
rules for operators engaged in ithe inter- 
national transport of passengers and goods 
in Europe; and (c) a program of work on 
conditions of work in civil aviation. 

Of the 31 member states making up the 
committee, the following 29 were repre- 
sented at the session: Argentine, Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, 
Egypt, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Finland, France, Greece, India, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Norway, Pakistan, 
Netherlands, Peru, Poland, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Union of 
South Africa, United Kingdom, United 
States and Yugoslavia. Since the third 
session in Brussels during May, 1949, 
Argentine, Egypt, Pakistan and the Federal 
Republic of Germany had become mem- 
bers and Yugoslavia, although previously a 
member, was represented for the first. time. 

Delegates and advisers in attendance 
numbered 198. In addition, observers 
attended from the United Nations, Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, World 
Federation of Trade Unions, International 
Co-operative Alliance, International Trans- 


port Workers’ Federation, International 
Federation of Christian Factory and 
Transport Workers, International Road 


Transport Union and the International 
Federation of Air Line Pilots Associations. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegation was as 
follows:— 
Government Delegates: G. R. Currie, 


Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour, Vancouver, B.C., and W. F. 
Anderson, Administrative Services Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Employers’ Delegates: R. C. Johnston, 
Assistant Vice-President, Canadian National 
Railways, Montreal, and A. W. Gross, 
President, Automotive Transport Associa- 
tion of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 
Workers’ Delegates: Thomas McGregor, 
General Chairman, Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees, Winnipeg, Man., 
and D. S. Lyons, Division 4, Railway 
Employees Deportment, AFL, Calgary, Alta. 


Plenary Sitting 


At the first plenary sitting, the secretary- 
general pointed out that the committee 
would devote particular attention to the 
conditions of work of road_ transport 
workers in general, particularly those oper- 
ating interurban services, of the drivers of 
vehicles engaged in international traffic in 
Europe and of the personnel engaged in 
civil aviation. He stated that the same 
problems might present themselves in quite 
different aspects in different parts of the 
world and that the long experience of some 
countries should be made readily available 
to others through the committee and the 
International Labour Organization as a 
whole. 


Sub-committees 


The Inland Transport Committee set up 
a steering committee, three sub-committees 
and a working party. The sub-committees 
were: sub-committee on labour problems 
arising out of co-ordination of transport, 
sub-committee on road transport (to be 
responsible also for examining the clauses 
on conditions of employment to be inserted 
in the standard set of rules for European 
road transport), and sub-committee to 
examine the replies of governments regard- 
ing the action taken to give effect to the 
conclusions adopted at previous sessions of 
the committee. The working party was 
on conditions of employment in civil 
aviation. 


Labour Problems Arising out of 
Co-ordination of Transport 


The proposed resolution of this sub- 
committee noted that governments, in an 
attempt to ensure the best use of national 
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resources, are promoting policies to achieve 
effective co-ordination of transport and that 
the United Nations is considering, through 
its regional commissions, the measures 
needed to promote such co-ordination. The 
report also noted that labour costs con- 
stitute an important element in transport 
costs, that competition between transport 
undertakings should not be permitted to 
seek to take advantage of a lowering of 
conditions of labour and thus undermine 
attempts to establish a fair basis for co- 
ordination of transport and ‘that it is 
desirable to apply in the transport field 
the principle of “equal pay for equal work”. 

The resolution laid down general prin- 
ciples relating to conditions of employment, 
transport on own account, social conse- 
quences of co-ordination, co-operation of 
employers’ and workers’ organizations, 
supervision of regulations and standards, 
and, finally, sanctions. 

The resolution proposed that the director- 
general be authorized by the Governing 
Body of the ILO to communicate the report 
and conclusions of the sub-committee to 
the United Nations, and that he be in- 
structed to continue to follow the discus- 
sions in the United Nations and in other 
international organizations relating to the 
subject with a view, whenever necessary, 
to bringing the social aspects of the ques- 
tion to the attention of those concerned. 

The Chairman of the sub-committee, 
Mr. K. Vonk of The Netherlands Govern- 
ment, stated the main points of the 
resolution were (a) that labour condi- 
tions constituted an important element in 
the co-ordination of transport, and (b) 
that there was need for constant co- 
operation between employers, workers and 
government in working out transport 
co-ordination. 

The aim of the resolution was threefold, 
he said. Firstly, equivalence in labour 
conditions should be attained; this did not 
mean uniformity but that suitable condi- 
tions should be worked out in each branch 
of transport. Secondly, equivalence should 
be attained progressively. Thirdly, when 
measures of co-ordination led to adverse 
effects on the workers, suitable remedies 
should be worked out between employers, 
workers and government to help the 
workers concerned. 

The report of the sub-committee was 
approved by 101 votes to nil, with 4 
abstentions. 

The resolution was approved by 97 votes 
to 4, with 3 abstentions. 
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Road Transport 


This sub-committee also dealt with the 
desirability of revising the Hours of Work 
and Rest Periods (Road Transport) Con- 
vention, 1939, which had not been ratified 
by a single country. The general discus- 
sion revealed the opinion that ratification 
had not been attained because the scope 
of the convention had been too wide and 
some provisions had beem too detailed or 
too rigid. The sub-committee recom- 
mended that the Governing Body should 
open, as soon as possible, the procedure for 
revision of the convention. 

The sub-committee brought forward pro- 
posed conditions of employment to be 
included in the standard set of rules for 
European road transport. The proposed 
conditions related to drivers’ qualifications, 
hours of work and rest periods, wages, 
safety, social security, miscellaneous provi- 
sions and supervision of the application 
of the suggested provisions. The sub- 
committee recommended that the proposed 
conditions of employment should be trans- 
mitted to the United Nations. 


The report of the sub-committee was 
adopted by 89 votes to 3, with 12 absten- 
tions. The proposed clauses on conditions 
of employment of motor vehicle drivers to 
be included in the standard set of rules 
for. European road transport was adopted 
by 53 votes to 25, with 27 abstentions. 


Replies of Governments 


The sub-committee recommended that 
the Governing Body should draw the 
attention of governments to the need 
for: (a) informing the office of the 
measures taken to implement resolutions 
adopted at previous sessions in time to 
enable the Office to communicate this 
information to the Committee at its next 
session; (b) replying as quickly as possible 
to requests for information so that the 
Office may issue documents for the com- 
mittee within the prescribed time limits; 
(c) arranging for the information to be 
prepared in consultation with employers’ 
and workers’ organizations concerned; and 
(d) transmitting copies of this information 
to the employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions concerned when it is forwarded to 
the International Labour Office. 

The report of the sub-committee was 
adopted by 104 votes to nil, with 4 
abstentions. 


Conditions of Employment in Civil 
Aviation 
The report and memorandum of the 
working party contained the following 
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proposals: (a) the field of activity of the 
ILO should be confined to the social aspects 
of employment problems in civil aviation 
while technical aspects were the province 
of the International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization; (b) the Governing Body should 
be asked to undertake a study, embracing 
all categories of personnel employed in civil 
aviation, on holidays with pay, social 
security measures and hours of work; (c) a 
special session of the Inland Transport 
Committee should be convened to discuss 
Civil Aviation matters; and (d) a special 
section should be created in the Interna- 
tional Labour Office to study civil avia- 
tion problems. . 

The report was adopted by 76 votes to 3, 
with 12 abstentions. The memorandum to 
the Governing Body was adopted by 76 
votes to 3, with 9 abstentions. 


Resolutions 


A number of resolutions were presented 
by the steering committee and approved. 
These dealt with the agenda for the fifth 
session of the committee, Working Con- 
ditions on Inland Craft in Asia and the 
Far East, Transport and Handling of 
Dangerous Goods, Technical Assistance in 
Inland Transport, Conditions of Work in 
Inland Transport im Asia and Africa, 
Limitation of Loads carried by One Man, 
Working Conditions in North Sea and 
Channel Ports, and Training of Dock 
Workers. Also approved was a resolution 
which invited the Governing Body to 
request the International Labour Office to 
study the problem of protection of dockers 
against dust resulting from the handling 
of grain. . 

The Polish delegation submitted a reso- 
lution concerning “Peace” but the steering 
committee recommended that it be not 
received as it related to matters not within 
the terms of reference of the Inland Trans- 
port Committee. The committee decided 
by 96 votes to 10 that the resolution was 
not receivable. 


Canadian Participation 


G. R. Currie and W. F. Anderson, 
Government Delegates, served respectively 
on the sub-committees on road transport, 
and labour problems arising’ out of co- 
ordination of transport. 

R. C. Johnston and A. W. Gross, 
Employers’ Representatives, took their 
respective places on the sub-committees on 
labour problems arising out of co-ordina- 
tion of transport, and on road transport. 
Mr. Gross acted as vice-chairman of the 
latter sub-committee. 


Thomas McGregor and D. 8S. Lyons, 
Workers’ Delegates, served as member and 
substitute member of the sub-committee on 
labour problems arising out of co-ordina- 
tion of transport. In addition, Mr. Lyons 
was vice-chairman of the working party on 
civil aviation. 


Future Agenda 


The committee decided to invite the 
Governing Body to include im the agenda 
of a future session of the committee the 
following items: (a) The conditions of 
employment in road transport other than 


local public transport services; (b) The 
hours of work and rest periods of the 
travelling staff in long distance transport; 
and (c) The conditions of employment in 
local public transport services. 

The chairman for the fourth session was 
Mario Cingolani, Italian Government 
Member of the Governing Body. Vice- 
chairmen were Frank Gilbert, Employers’ 
Delegate from the United Kingdom, and 
S. Guruswami, Workers’ Delegate from 
India. The Secretary-General of the com- 
mittee was Luis Alvarado, Assistant 
Director-General of the ILO; John Price 
of the ILO acted as Assistant Secretary- 
General. 





New Unemployment Insurance Act 
Now in Effect in Switzerland 


Power to establish unemployment insurance funds given to the cantons. 
Workers may choose fund with which they wish to be insured. Private 
funds which meet with Act’s provisions may receive federal subsidies 


A new Act regulating federal unemploy- 
ment insurance in Switzerland increases 
minimum benefits, prolongs the benefit 
period, and provides for a decrease in 
federal subsidies. The Act took effect 
January 1. 

Before passage of the new Act, unem- 
ployment insurance was _ provisionally 
regulated by a Federal Council Decree. 

Under the provisions of the new legis- 
lation, authority to establish public unem- 
ployment insurance funds and to make 
insurance compulsory is vested in the 
cantons. Workers liable to imsurance are 
free to choose the fund with which they 
wish to be insured. Private funds, which 
are co-operative societies or associations, 
may be approved as funds to be granted 
federal subsidies. In order to be approved, 
both public and private funds must comply 
with the provisions of the Act; they must 
have at least 500 insured members and a 
registered capital proportionate to the 
number of insured persons. 

To be admitted to insurance, workers 
must be domiciled in Switzerland; be 
engaged regularly in gainful employment 
which can be adequately checked; and be 
aged over 15, unless the canton raises the 
limit to 18 years, but under 60 years of 
age (unless the applicant was already 


insured before reaching the age of 60). 
Insurance may not be made compulsory 
for federal civil servants or for permanent 
employees of federal undertakings or 
administrations. 

Private funds have the right to reserve 
membership to certain classes of persons or 
to persons engaged in specified occupations, 

Contributions are graded according to 
the earnings of the insured, which are 
determined annually. 

Employers who are members of a joint 
fund must pay a contribution equal to at 
least one-third of the total aggregate 
amount of contributions paid by those of 
their workers who are members of the fund. 
Otherwise, employers do not contribute. 

The federal government pays annual 
subsidies proportionate to expenditure. 
These are matched by the cantons, and 
where districts or municipalities take part 
in the administration of unemployment 
insurance, they also must contribute. 

In order to be entitled to benefit, an 
insured person must be capable of and 
available for employment, taking into con- 
sideration his physical and mental capa- 
cities and his personal situation. He must 
suffer loss of earnings as a result of 
unemployment which has lasted at least 
for one whole working day within a pay 
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period of 14 days. Benefit is suspended 
if the beneficiary is out of work through 
his own fault or is in arrears with his 
contribution. 

Where unemployment is caused by a 
collective labour dispute which has 
occurred in an undertaking other than that 
in which the claimant works, he is entitled 
to. unemployment benefit unless ithe pay- 
ment of such benefit obviously favours a 
continuation of the dispute. 

Benefit is not paid for the first full day 
of unemployment in any calendar year. It 
is limited to 90 full days in a calendar 
year, and to 315 days in four consecutive 
years. After reaching the age of 65— 
the pensionable age—insured persons are 
entitled to a maximum of 360 days of 
benefit. 


In case of prolonged and widespread 
unemployment, the Federal Council may 
extend by decree the annual benefit period 
from 90 to 120 days, and to 150 days in 
the case of a serious aggravation of the 
situation. Where the duration of the 
benefit period is . thus extended, the 
maximum number of days’ benefit for 
every period of four years is increased 
accordingly. 

Special regulations may be issued gov- 
erning workers in the building and _ hotel 
industries, and other branches of economic 
activity where work is liable to be inter- 
rupted as a result of atmospheric condi- 
tions or for other reasons inherent in the 
occupation; and frontier workers, home 
workers, and workers remunerated wholly 
or partly by means of gratuities or 
commissions. 


Training and Employment of the Blind in Britain 


Today blind persons work at jobs traditionally available only to the 
sighted. Nearly 12,000 sightless now employed or undergoing training 


Today in British factories, blind persons 
are working at jobs which, traditionally, 
have been available only to sighted 
workers. 

Although efforts on their behalf had been 
made for many years before, it was not 
until the outbreak of the Second World 
War that any progress was achieved in 
placing blind persons in ordinary indus- 
trial occupations. Careful research and 
training by interested agencies and organ- 
izations have made this encouraging 
progress possible. Among these organiza- 
tions are the National Institute for the 
Blind, the national and local governments 
and voluntary agencies. 

In 1944, under the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act, the British Minister 
of Labour and National Service set up a 
Working Party to study ways and means 
of developing the employment facilities 
available to the blind. The party’s report, 
issued early in 1951, is discussed in the 
August-September issue of International 
Labour Review, an ILO publication. 

For nearly two centuries, welfare activi- 
ties for the blind were carried on by 
voluntary agencies. Since the Blind 
Persons Act of 1920, which made their 
welfare a duty of local government, the 
National Government has assumed an 
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increasing share of the responsibility, 
either directly through its own activities 
or by supporting voluntary organizations, 
financially and otherwise. 

The Working Party’s report disclosed 
that there are at present about 87,000 
registered blind persons in Great Britain. 
About 36,400 are within the normal 
working-age range of 16 to 65, and of 
these nearly 11,500 are employed or 
undergoing training. 


Education of Blind Children 


For blind children up to the age of 16, 
full-time education is compulsory. While 
they are educated by special methods in 
separate schools, they receive primary and 
secondary education similar to that of 
sighted children. In the majority of 
cases, these children continue their educa- 
tion in the special residential institutions 
where more technical instruction is given 
in addition to the general subjects. 

Stressing the fallacy of assuming that 
blind adolescents all prefer sheltered work- 
shop or home schemes, the Working 
Party suggested that more attention be 
given to the possibilities of normal indus- 
trial employment for these young people. 


Ex-Service Personnel 


Two national voluntary organizations— 
St. Dunstan’s and the Scottish National 
Institution for the War Blinded—handle the 
welfare and resettlement of men and women 
blinded on service in the two world wars. 
Complete responsibility for the rehabilita- 
tion, training, placing and after-care of all 
the veterans in Great Britain and of some 
from the dominions and _ colonies is 
shouldered by these two organizations. 


Vocational Training 


Facilities for vocational training, states 
the report, may be provided directly by 
the minister or through him by other 
government departments; or they may be 
provided by private agencies under arrange- 
ments with the minister, who may defray 
or contribute towards the cost. 

Among the training facilities available 
are those which prepare the individual for 
a particular profession. In each case a 
erant is made to cover tuition and exam- 
ination fees and, where the training is 
full-time, the cost of maintenance. 

Moreover, blind persons seeking jobs in 
workshops may receive training at 36 of 
such shops in England and Wales and at 
all five of the workshops in Scotland. As 
mentioned earlier, there are also openings 
for training and ultimate employment in 
open industry. 

Other occupations in which facilities for 
training are provided are music, piano- 
tuning, home teaching (in rehabilitation), 
shorthand, typing, telephony and physio- 
therapy. In addition, instructors paid by 
the Minister of Labour and National 
Service train blind people in employers’ 
establishments, a scheme which has proved 
most successful. Lastly, in April 1949, the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service 
set up a special residential course for the 
blind at the Government Training Centre 
at Letchworth. 


During the eight-week course, training is 
offered in certain processes in the light 
engineering industry—centre lathe operat- 
ing, precision instrument imspection and 
repetition assembly work. Responsibility 
for placing workers in jobs at the end of 
the course is given to the National Institute 
for the Blind. 


Extent of Employment Among Blind 


Given proper opportunities for selective 
training, states the report, blind persons 
can enter into a wide range of occupations. 
Proof of this has been the general success 
and high technical standards of many blind 
persons actually employed in a variety of 
jobs. To illustrate, the report discloses 
that, at the time of the survey, there were 
79 blind shorthand-typists in government 
departments, 26 with local authorities, and 
80 with private employers. There were 125 
blind telephonists in government depart- 
ments, six with local authorities, and “a 
considerable number” in private employ- 
ment. Between 600 and 700 blind piano- 
tuners were practising privately or with 
firms. There were 34 blind persons practis- 
ing as solicitors and seven as lawyers; and 
61 blind persons were ministers of religion. 


Recommendations 


In its recommendations on extension of 
job opportunities, the Working Party main- 
tained that not all possibilities had been 
explored in such lines as the engineering 
industry, factories and rural and_ office 
occupations. 

Those responsible for the training of 
sightless people, added the report, should 
continue to be vigilant both in regard to 
the up-to-date needs of the trades or 
professions, and to the maintenance of the 
high standards of training which have 
enabled blind persons to prove themselves 
successful in the working world. 





Registered Ratifications of ILO Conventions Now Total 1,244 


The total number of registered ratifica- 
tions of conventions of the International 
Labour Organization has reached 1,244 with 
the registration of five ratifications by 
Finland. Belgium recently deposited four 
ratifications. 

The conventions ratified by Finland deal 
with paid vacations for seafarers, the 
accommodation of crews on board ship, 


labour clauses in public contracts, fee- 
charging employment agencies and the right 
to organize and bargain collectively. 

The Belgian ratifications were of the 
conventions concerning food and catering 


on board ship, the certification of ships’ 


cooks, the medical examination of sea- 
farers and the certification of able seamen. 

Finland has now ratified 37 of the 100 
ILO conventions; Belgium, 44. 
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Certification and other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during December. The 
board issued two certificates designating 
bargaining agents, rejected one application 
for certification, and ordered one repre- 
sentation vote. During the month, the 
board received two applications for 
certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. The Canadian Airline Dispatchers 
Association, on behalf of a unit of 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


dispatch personnel employed at Gander, 
Nfld., by Pan American World Airways, 
Inc. (L.G., Jam. 1952, p. 40). 

2. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 


way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, om behalf of a unit of employees 





This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
of the Minister of 


istrative services 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 


Branch of the Department. 





Scope and Administration of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation. services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and _ Disputes 


Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 


which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certifications 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 
graphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and works declared by Parliament to 
be for the general advantage of Canada or 
two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, 
if they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the federal 
Government for the administration of such 
legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it 
by the minister that a party has failed to 


bargain collectively and to make_ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a_ collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 


John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; two officers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
three officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


of North American Trucking and Dis- 
tributing Co. Limited, Dawson Creek, 
BiG. (L.G., Nov.; 1951, -p: 1526). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


The International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (UAW-CIO), 


applicant, and Aero Caterers, Limited, 
Montreal Airport, Dorval, P.Q., respon- 
dent (L.G., Dec., 1951, p. 1661). The 


application was rejected for the reason 
that the employees affected were not 
within the jurisdiction of the board. 


Representation Vote Ordered 


United Grain. Elevator Workers’ Local 
Union No. 333, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America, appli- 


cant, and Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc. 
Vancouver, respondent (L.G., Jan., 1952, 
p. 40). Following consideration of the 
application, the board ordered a repre- 
sentation vote of the employees affected. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Local No. 865, International Union 
of Operating Engineers, on behalf of 
stationary engineers employed by Mani- 
toba Pool Elevators Limited, Port Arthur, 
Ont., in the Steam Department of Mani- 
toba Pool Elevator No. 6 (Investigating 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

2. Lodge No. 876, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Queen Charlotte Airlines 
Ltd., Vancouver, engaged in the mainten- 
ance, repair, and servicing of aircraft, in- 
cluding station attendants (Investigating 


Officer: D: 8S: Tysoe). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During December, the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with matters in 
dispute between the following parties:— 

1. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., applicant, and Local No. 273, 
International Longshoremen’s Association, 
respondent, affecting longshoremen em- 
ployed at Saint John, N.B. (Conciliation 
Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

2. National Harbours Board Employees’ 
Federal Union No. 24, applicant, and the 
National Harbours’ Board, respondent, 
affecting employees of the board at Saint 
John, N.B. (Conciliation Officer: H. R. 
Pettigrove). 


Settlements Effected by 
Conciliation Officers 


1. On December 12, the Minister received 
a report from lL. Pepin, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating the settlement of matters 


in dispute between the National Harbours 
Board and the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, affecting 
employees of the board at Quebec, P.Q. 
(Gada! 1952 p24 .41)3 

2. On December 12, the Minister received 
a report from H. R. Pettigrove, Concilia- 
tion Officer, indicating the settlement of 
matters in dispute betweem the Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Inec., and Local 
No. 273, International Longshoremen’s 
Association, affecting longshoremen em- 
ployed at Saint John, N.B. (see above). 

3. On December 28, the Minister received 
a report from Bernard Wilson, Concilia- 
tion Officer, indicating the settlement of 
matters in dispute between the Ottawa 
Transportation Commission and Division 
No. 279, Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America (L.G., Jan., 1952, 
p. 41). 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements 1s main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
There are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. A 
number of those recently received are 
summarized below. 

Aoreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Manufacturing 





Sugar—Saint John, N.B—Altlantic Sugar 
Refineries Limited and Sugar Refinery 
Workers’ Union, Local 20 (TLC). 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1951, to August 31, 1952, and thereafter 
until two months’ notice has been given by 
either party to the other. This agreement 
is similar to the one previously in effect 
(L.G., May, 1950, p. 689) with the following 
changes and additions:— 

Hours of work are now 8 per day, 48 per 
week, for all employees (previously some 
employees worked 9 hours per day, 54 per 
week). 

Vacations with pay: employees may now 
qualify for 2 weeks after 5 years’ service 
instead of after 10 years; the minimum 
number of days worked in the preceding 
year required to qualify for 2 weeks has 
been reduced from 300 to 294. 

Hourly wage rates (effective September 2, 
1951) for certain classifications: Males— 
machinists $1.22 to $1.45, moulders $1.31; 
engineers, water tenders $1.30; construction 
mechanic $1.23 to $1.25, millwright $1.25, 
welders $1.14 and $1.27, masons $1.07 to 
$1.24, blacksmiths $1.14, carpenters $1.07 and 
$1.18, electricians $1.07 and $1.17, pipe 
fitters $1.06 and $1.18; apprentice water 
tender $1.21, other apprentices 95 cents to 
$1.05; helpers 95 and 98 cents; firemen $1.02 
to $1.05, Vallez filter operators $1.02 to 
&1.10; filtered liquor gallery, blow-up men, 
clarifier operators $1.02 to $1.06, phosphoric 
acid man $1 to $1.05; boiler house tech- 
nician, ashmen, tube blower $1; melt house 
pumps 94 cents to $1, mixers and centrifugals 
(pan house) 97 cents to $1.02, evaporator 
operators 95 cents to $1.02, pressure tanks 
and char filters 98 cents; coal trimmers, pan 
house pump station, pan room tanks 97 
cents; raw sugar bag cutters, melt samplers, 
melt house centrifugals, lime men, bag baler 
95 cents; bin man 94 cents; granulator oper- 
ators, powder mill operators 94 to 99 cents; 
hard sugar weighers 94 to 97 cents; 
labourers 93 cents. Females—floor ladies 90 
cents, housekeeper 86 cents, carton machine 
operator 71 cents, ordinary female labour 
64 cents; all other females receive 5 cents 
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For the first time in Canada, a 
collective agreement has been negotiated 
between a union and a group of manu- 
facturers of men’s shirts and underwéar. 
It was extended to apply to the whole 
province of Quebec and is summarized 
below under the “Collective Agreement 
Act, Quebec”. 





per hour less than men for above classifica- 
tions. Males paid by week—sugar boilers 
$72, assistants $59; pan house weighers $56, 
checkers $55, gear man $56 and $61. 


Pulp and Paper—Dryden, Ont—The 
Dryden Paper Company Limited and 
The International Brotherhood _ of 
Paper Makers (Local 223) and The 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
(Local 105). 


Agreement to be in effect from June l, 
1951, to May 31, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. 


Union security: union shop for new 
employees with maintenance of membership 
for all. When hiring employees, the com- 
pany will give preference to union members 
who apply and who are capable of doing the 
work. 

Hours: pulp and paper mills—8 per day, 
6 days a week, a 48-hour week; woods 
department—l10 per day, 6 days a week, a 
60-hour week (with the exception of boat 
crews who shall work shifts of a duration 
mutually agreed upon). Overtime: pulp and 
paper mills—day and night workers (other 
than tour workers) will be paid time and 
one-half for work in excess of 8 hours in 
any one day or for work outside the regular 
hours and for work on Sundays; tour 
workers required to perform any work after 
being relieved from their regular job will 
receive time and one-half for such work. 
Woods department—time and one-half for 
work in excess of 60 hours per week and 
for work during the regular shutdown 
periods on Sundays and_ holidays; all 
employees—-time and one-half and, in_ the 
case of employees with 30 or more days’ 
seniority, another day off with 8 hours’ pay 
for work on 6 specified paid holidays. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year, 2 weeks after 5 years and 3 weeks 
after 15 years of continuous service. 

Sick leave with pay: any employee who 
has completed one year’s service may, in 
any calendar year thereafter, be paid his 
regular wages for 6 days if he is confined 
to his home or a hospital because of illness 
or non-industrial accident for 10 or more 
days. ; 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
pulp mill, wood room—sawyer $1.82; chipper- 
man, oiler $1.36; slashers $1.35, conveyors 
$1.26; new recovery room—operators $1.59, 
helpers $1.49 and $1.41; digesters and 
diffusers—cooks $1.59, helpers $1.38 and 
$1.29: diffuser man $1.44, helpers $1.37 and 
$1.29: mechanical trades—electricians $1.52 
to $1.70; machinists, welders, millwrights, 
pipefitters $1.60 and $1.70, helpers $1.38 and 
$1.46; boiler room—engineer, 2nd class $1.83, 
3rd class $1.72, fireman, 3rd class $1.60, 4th 
class $1.48, ash handler $1.32, trimmer $1.25; 
yard—labour $1.25, paper mill—machine 
tenders $1.63 to $2.08, back tenders $1.46 to 
$1.83, third hand $1.35 to $1.62, fourth hand 
S131 to $1.44, fiith hand $1.29 to $1.36; 
broke hustler, broke beaterman $1.25; beater- 
man $1.83, helpers $1.28 to $1.63; grinder 
man $1.31; wet press operator $1.29, helper 
$1.25; oilers $1.46; finishing room—shippers 
$1.44 to $1.63, checkers $1.37 and $1.41, 
loaders $1.28; female workers—checker $1.02, 
counter, liner makers 97 cents, beginners 89 


cents. Woods department—truck drivers 
$1.35 and $1.40; dragline drivers, tractor 


drivers $1.59 and $1.90; mechanic $1.65 and 
$1.79, millwright $1.67, blacksmith $1.63, 
boat operator $1.75 and $1.81, boat mechanic 
$1.65, logman $1.34, labourers $1.25; saw- 
mill—sawyer $1.90, planer $1.75, cantor 
$1.34, others $1.25. The above rates are, in 
most cases, from 24 to 36 cents per hour 
higher than the previous rates. All employees 
while working away from home will be 
charged board at $1.75 per day, except that 
boat crews, while towing on the lake only, 
will receive free board. 

Shift differential: in the pulp and paper 
mills 2 cents per hour extra will be paid 
on tour or shift work occupations for work 
between 3 p.m. and 11 p.m. and a further 
3 cents for work between 11 p.m. and 7 a.m. 

Seniority: promotions and demotions shall 
be based on departmental seniority; in case 
of promotion an employee will be allowed a 
15-day trial period. If unable to handle the 
‘promotion he will be returned to his former 
position. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and an apprenticeship plan in the pulp and 
paper mills. 


Furniture — Vancouver, B.C.— Restmore 
Manufacturing Company Limited and 
International Woodworkers of America, 
Local 1-217. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 15, 
1951, to August 14, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
except that the wage scale may be revised 
once annually. 

Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship. 

Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for all 
work in excess of above hours and for work 
on Saturdays, Sundays (or the alternative 
days of rest) and on 3 specified holidays; 
double time and one-half for 4 other specified 
paid holidays. 

Rest periods: all employees will receive 
two 10-minute rest periods each day, one in 
the morning and one in the afternoon. 


Vacations with pay will be granted in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
“Annual Holidays Act” of British Columbia, 
as amended; however, for the purposes of 
this agreement, the words “two and one- 
half per centum” will be considered substi- 
tuted wherever the words “two per centum” 
appear throughout the Act. Employees with 
5 or more years’ continuous service will 
receive an additional week’s vacation with 
pay or pay in lieu thereof. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: roughing end mill—6” moulder $1.41, 
30” double planer, 36” planer, 30” planer 
$1.28: high frequency glue machine $1.30, 
cut-off saw $1.24 to $1.30; straight line rip 
saw (Preston or Diehl), glue clamp, glue 
jointer, match up saw, dovetail machine, 8” 
jointer, De Walt saw $1.24; learners, class A 
$1.14 to job rate, others (first 90 days) 
$1.14: helpers $1.14; finishing end mill— 
2-spindle shaper, automatic lathe (mechanic) 
$1.41; double trim saw, 36” band saw $1.29; 
double end tenoner, repairs (benchwork) 
$1.28: single spindle shaper, single end 
tenoner, rip saw, mortisor, carving machine, 
scroll sander, boring machine, 3-drum sander, 
automatic lathe (operator), hand lathe $1.24; 
veneer department—mark-up-lay-out, cut-off 
saw, 34” and 78” clipper, glue spreader and 
press $1.24; filling and repairing cores, sort- 
ing out veneer for clipper $1.14; matching 
table, taping machine $1.08; helpers, male 
$1.14, female $1.04; cabinet department— 
$1.08 to $1.29; finishing department—$1.14 
to $1.33; excelsior department—$1.18 and 
$1.24: lumber yard—$1.14 to $1.28; steel 
department—$1.14 to $1.51; girls’ rates— 
senior cutter $1.17, repairer (finishing) $1.14, 
unit machine operator, packers, box spring 
assembler $1.09, straight line rip saw oper- 
ator $1.08 to $1.14, veneer tape machine 
operator $1.04 to $1.08, power machine 
operator 99 cents to $1.04, cutter, draw 
clamper operator, helpers $1.04. Boys’ and 
girls’ starting rate, Ist 3 months 94 cents, 
thereafter 5 cents per hour increase every 
8 months until job rate is reached. The 
above rates are 12 cents per hour higher 
than the previous rates. 

Escalator clause: a cost-of-living bonus will 
be paid to all eligible employees, beginning 
with August 15, 1951, based on the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living index: for 
each 1:3 point rise in the index above 184-1 
(index figure for June, 1951) employees will 
receive a bonus of 1 cent per hour. Adjust- 
ments will be made quarterly, upward or 
downward, provided, however, that a decline 
in the index below 184-1 will not provide 
the basis for a reduction in the wage scale. 

Off-shift differential: hours worked outside 
the recognized day shift will be paid for at 
the rate of 8 hours’ pay for 74 hours’ work. 

Seniority shall be determined first by 
department and then by plant and shall apply 
in case of a lay-off or the hiring of new 
employees, subject to the competency of the 
person involved. Promotions and the selec- 
tion of supervisory officials shall be entirely 
a matter for the company’s decision, but in 
making the selections, length of continuous 
service shall be given due consideration. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and an Accident Prevention Committee. 
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Railway Cars—Montreal, P.Q—Canadian 
Car and Foundry Company Limited 
(Dominion and Turcot Plants) and 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America, Lodges 322 and 930. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1951, to August 31, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 


Union security and check-off: maintenance 
of membership and voluntary but irrevoc- 
able check-off. 

Hours: 9 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 45-hour week. Maintenance men may be 
called in for emergency work at straight 
time on Saturday morning for 4 hours, pro- 
vided they have not worked on production 
during that pay week. The standard work 
week for heating system attendants will be 
56 hours. Overtime: time and one-half after 
the standard working hours and for all work 
on Saturdays (except in the case of main- 
tenance men as stipulated above); double 
time after 12 hours have been worked in a 
24-hour period (except in the case of shift 
rotation) and for work on Sundays and on 8 
specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: one week with pay 
equal to 2 per cent of earnings during the 
current vacation year to employees after 30 
days’ service, 2 weeks with pay based on 4 
per cent of earnings to employees with 1,250 
days’ continuous service and 3 weeks with 
pay based on 6 per cent of earnings to 
members of the Quarter Century Club. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: Turcot Works, bolt and nut depart- 
ment—bolt and nut makers $1.32, bolt 
threading machine $1.12 and $1.17, die setter 
$1.27 and $1.32, heaters $1.12, helpers $1.07, 
nut tappers $1.07 and $1.12, rivet makers 
$1.22 to $1.32, shear man $1.12 and $1.17; 
foundry—wheelmakers $1.17, helpers $1.12; 
- coremakers and moulders $1.32 to $1.42, 
improvers $1.27, learners $1.22, beginners 
$1.17: wheel rollers $1.12 to $1.22, repair- 
men $1.17 to $1.27; cupola operators $1.27 
and $1.32, helpers $1.12 and $1.17; operators, 
boring mill $1.17, sand blast machine $1.12 
and $1.17, thread grinders $1.17 to $1.27, 
sand mullers $1.12 to $1.22, scrap breaker 
$1.12 and $1.17; foundry crane operators 
$1.21 and $1.25; helpers, special $1.12, gen- 
eral $1.09: labourers $1.06; freight car 
assembly—buckers, car builders $1.22; craters 
and packers, burners $1.22 and $1.27; 
welders $1.27 to $1.42, riveters and caulkers 
$1.32 and $1.37; chippers $1.12 and $1.17; 
ear, haulers, rivet heaters, stickers, slingers 
$1.12; labourers $1.02; millwrights—beltmen 
$1.32, carpenters $1.27 and $1.37, cement 
finishers $1:22; millwrights $1.32 to $1.42, 
helpers $1.07 to $1.17. Dominion Works, 
bolster shop—riveters, bolster builders $1.32; 
brake beam builders, lathe hand $1.22; 
assemblers $1.12; die shop—die checker and 
gauge maker, die sinker $1.57; die finisher 
$1.62, dual saw operator $1.17; machine shop 
—machinist $1.37 and $1.47, lathe hand $1.32 


to $1.42, shaper hand $1.22 to $1.32, boring © 


mill operator $1.37, slotting machine oper- 
ator $1.37 and $1.42, drill operator $1.22 and 
$1.27, bench hand $1.32 and $1.42, radial 
drill operator $1.27; punch shear and press 
—operators, markers $1.17, heaters, grinders 
$1.12, template chasers, helpers $1.07. The 
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above rates are 20 cents per hour higher 
than the rates provided in the previous 
agreement. 

Escalator clause: for each one point rise 
or fall in the index above 187-6 (index 
figure for July, 1951), wages will be in- 
creased or decreased, as the case may be, 
by 40 cents per week, provided, however, 
that a decrease in the index below 187-6 
will not affect the basic wage rate. Adjust- 
ments will be made quarterly, beginning with 
September 1, 1951. 

Night shift differential: all employees 
required to work on a shift, other than the 
regular day shift, will be paid 5 cents per 
hour extra for work between 7 p.m. and 
i ean: 

Seniority of employees shall be confined to 
the departments in which they are engaged, 
in accordance with their respective classifica- 
tions. It shall apply in cases of promotions, 
layoffs and re-hiring, consideration being 
given to ability. However, stewards and 
other general committee members will not 
be laid off as long as there are 5 employees 
working in their respective departments. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the protection and safety of employees. 


Electric Meters—Leaside (Toronto), Ont. 
—Sangamo Company Limited and 
International Association of Machinists, 
Lodges 1755 and 235. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 30, 
1951, to June 29, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 


Check-off: compulsory for new employees 
and voluntary but irrevocable for old 
employees; however, any employee may 
discontinue payment of dues during the 15 
days immediately preceding the anniversary 
date of this agreement. 


Hours: workers on regular, early and late 
day shifts—8 per day, Monday through. 
Friday, a 40-hour week; workers on _ first, 
second and third shifts (watchmen, boiler 
room attendants)—8 per day, 6 days a week, 
a 48-hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of the regularly assigned 
daily hours and for work on Saturdays and 
Sundays (with a few exceptions), double 
time for work in excess of 50 hour’s in any 
one week and double time and one-half for 
work on 8 specified paid holidays. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year, 14 weeks after 2 years (previously 
one week after one and up to 5 years’ 
service), 2 weeks after 5 years and 3 weeks 
after 15 years of continuous service. 
Employees with less than one year’s con- 
tinuous service will receive up to one week 
with .pay equal to 2 per cent of earnings 
during the preceding year. 

Hourly wage rates for day work (minimum 
and maximum): grade 1 $1.83 to $2.07, grade 
2: $1.72 to $1.94, grade 3 $1.62 to $1.82, 
gerade 4 $1.53 to $1.71, grade 5 $1.44 to $1.61, 
grade 6 $1.35 to $1.52, grade 7 $1.27 to $1.43, 
grade 8 $1.19 to $1.34, grade 9 $1.12 to $1.26, 
grade 10 $1.06 to $1.18, grade 11 99 cents to 
$1.11; minimum hiring rate 93 cents; 
journeymen tool and die makers—hiring rate 
$1.53, after 30 days $1.62, after 90 days 
$1.72, class B occupation $1.83, class A 
occupation $1.95; apprentices—from 81 cents 
(50 per cent of journeymen’s rate) during 





. 


the first 6 months to $1.38 (85 per cent) 
during eighth 6 months; improvers—$1.46 (90 
per cent of journeymen’s rate) for first 6 
months, $1.54 (95 per cent) for second 6 


months, thereafter $1.62 (journeyman’s rate). 


Off-shift differential: hourly-rated em- 
ployees (except tool room attendants) will 
be paid a bonus of 7 cents per hour for 
work performed on the late day and the 
second and third shifts. 

Seniority lists will be established for each 
non-interchangeable occupational classifica- 
tion and those classifications which are 
grouped together by the company for the 
purpose of seniority will have a _ group 
seniority list. Seniority will be the govern- 
ing factor in the event of lay-offs and 
re-hiring after lay-offs. However, members 
of the plant committee will be retained 
during their respective terms of office, not- 
withstanding their position on the seniority 
list, so long as there is work available which 
they are qualified to perform. Promotions 
or transfers to better jobs will be based 
primarily on the skill, ability, experience 
and merit of the employees concerned. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
the continuation of a Labour-Management 
Production Committee and the establishment 
of a joint Safety Committee. 


Abrasives—Chippawa, Ont—Norton Com- 
pany and International Chemical 
Workers’ Union, Local 154. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 21, 
1951, to May 21, 1952, and thereafter from 
vear to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect (L.G., Jan., 1951, p. 61) 
with the following changes:— 

Vacations with pay: 3 weeks are now 
granted after 15 (previously 20) years of 
service. 

Wages: the minimum hiring rate for 
hourly-rated employees (with certain excep- 
tions) has been increased by 17 cents, from 
$1.18 to $1.35. The company agrees to 
increase all hourly rates a minimum of ll 
cents per hour effective April 22, 1951. 

Sickness and Accident Insurance: the 
present group insurance plans will be 
changed as follows in so far as they affect 
active employees as of May 1, 1951: the 
daily hospital benefit will be increased from 
$5.50 to $7 and special hospital services 
from $55 to $70. Should the ward rate at 
the Greater Niagara Hospital be increased 
above the present rate of $7 per day, the 
daily hospital benefit will be adjusted 
accordingly. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Telephones—Province of Saskatchewan— 
Saskatchewan Government Telephones 
and Communications Workers of 


America (CIO-CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1951, to September 30, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. 


General 
Union security: union shop for new 
pe ee with maintenance of membership 
or all, 


Check-off of monthly union dues compulsory 
for all eligible employees (modified Rand 
Formula) ; in addition, the company agrees to 
deduct, at the request of the union, all union 
initiation fees and assessments in behalf of 
all union members. 

Holidays: 9 specified holidays, any nation- 
ally proclaimed holiday approved by the 
provincial government and civic holidays will 
be observed without deduction of pay. 
Double time and one-half will be paid for 
work on any of above holidays. 


Vacations with pay: 3 weeks after one 
year’s service. Vacations may be taken out- 
side the applicable calendar year only with 
the approval of the department head con- 
cerned or in the case of travelling gang 
employees. An employee who leaves the 
company’s service after 30 days but prior to 
one year, will be paid an amount equal to 
one and one-quarter day’s pay for each com- 
pleted month of service. 

Sick leave and accident compensation: the 
present regulations covering casual and 
extended sick leave shall remain in effect 
during the life of the agreement. When an 
employee is injured in the performance of 
his duties during working hours, the company 
shall pay him an amount equal to one-third 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board pay- 
ments, less the normal income tax deduction. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights, the safety and health of 
employees and for transfers and_ travel 
expenses. 


Plant Department 

Hours: city and district employees—8 per 
day, 5 days a week, a 40-hour week; travel- 
ling gangs—throughout the satisfactory work- 
ing season 2 consecutive 48-hour weeks and 
one 40-hour week. Employees will be paid 
on a 40-hour week basis; all hours worked 
over 40 hours per week will be credited to 
each employee on a time and one-half basis 
and will be paid for on a 40-hour week basis 
during the winter season when it is not 
practical to work. Overtime: city employees 
—time and one-half for the first 4 hours 
immediately following the regular hours of 
work or for work until 10 p.m. if called out 
to work outside the regular hours, double 
time thereafter and if called out for work 
on Sunday. Shift employees will receive 
time and one-half for scheduled work on a 
Sunday or for work on a scheduled day of 
rest, provided, however, that if the day of 
rest falls on a Sunday they will be paid 
double time. District employees—time and 
one-half for the first 4 hours and double time 
thereafter when occupied on duties under 
certain specified circumstances; when called 
upon to work outside their normal working 
hours time and one-half until 10 p.m., double 
time thereafter; time and one-half for work 
on the assigned day of rest, except that 
Sunday work will be paid for at double 
time. 

Weekly wage rates for certain classi- 
fications: exchange supervisor $74.60, line 
sub-foreman exchange $73.30, district switch- 
boardman $72; apprentice switchman, line- 
man, districtman, cableman from $30.40 
during the first 6 months to $57.70 during 
ninth 6 months; group 2 $61.60 and $65.50, 
croup 1 $69.40 and $70.60; groundmen (city) 
first year $44.70, thereafter $48.60; labourers 
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(city) 98 cents and $1.05 (per hour); travel- 
ling employees (board and lodging supplied) 
—lineman from $30.65 during first 6 months 
to $57.75 after fourth year, groundmen $36.85 
and $41.10, labourer $32.15 and $34.95, sub- 
foreman $62.55, foreman $65.95 and $69.35, 
Diesel caterpillar operator-mechanice $54.35 
and $57.75. Groundmen or labourers acting 
as heavy truck drivers and employees when 
temporarily in charge of 3 or more employees 
on construction, reconstruction or outside 
maintenance will receive $3.70 per week 
extra. 

Night shift differential: 75 cents extra 
shall be paid for each shift worked on even- 
ings and nights. 


Trafic Department 


Hours: 734 per day to be confined within 
a 12-hour limit, 5 days a week, a 373-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of above hours and for work on 
the scheduled days or nights off duty. 

Weekly wage rates: operators “A” from 
$27.80 during first 3 months to $42.10 after 
4 years in Regina and Saskatoon and to 
$39.50 after 3 years in 8 other cities and 
towns; operators “B” from $27.80 during 
first 3 months to $36.90 after 3 years; 
permanent night operators who perform the 
additional duties of a janitor will receive 
$5.75 per week extra; leading operators in 
Regina and Saskatoon $45.25, in Moose Jaw 
$42.60; supervisors in Regina and Saskatoon 
$47.30 to $49.90, in 8 other cities and towns 
$44.70 to $47.30: chief operators in North 
Battleford, Swift Current and Yorkton 
$49.90 to $51.20; agent-chief operators in 
various towns from $43.40 to $51.20. 

Off-shift differential: a differential rate of 
50 cents per session for evening and 60 cents 
for night shifts will be paid to all employees 
except permanent night operators and night 
operator-janitors. An evening session is one 
which includes any hours between 6.30 p.m. 
and midnight and a night shift one which 
extends beyond midnight. 


Clerical Staff 

Hours: 74 per day, 5 days a week. a 373- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
all overtime work. Employees who are 
required to work Saturday mornings will be 
allowed equivalent time off as arranged 
locally. When 2 or more Saturday mornings 
are worked in succession. overtime pay will 
be given for each Saturday morning except 
the first; time off will not be given along 
with such overtime pay. 

Weekly wage rates: group 1. (junior 
clerk, typist clerk, ete.) $29.10 to $42.10, 
eroup 2 (ledger clerk, work order clerk. 
ete.) $31.70 to $43.40, group 3 (assistant 
cashier, account clerk, etc.) $34.30 to $44.70, 
group 4 (commercial clerk, stenographer, 
etc.) $36.90 to $46. group 5 (cashier, senior 
stenographer) $42.10 to $49.90, group 6 
(expense clerk, traffic rate clerk, etc.) $47.30 
to $52.50; commercial apprentice from $29.10 
during first 6 months to $49.90 during tenth 
6 months, commercial services representative 
$53.80 and $55.10, senior commercial ser- 
vices representative $59 and $64.20; clerical 
apprentices from $29.10 during first 6 months 
to $49.90 during tenth 6 months, group 1 
(addressograph operator, plant records clerk, 
traffic engineering clerk, etc.) $53.80 and 
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$55.10, group 2 (estimate records clerk, 
special accounting clerk, etc.) $59 and $61.60, 
group 3 (accounting statistical clerk, revenue 
control clerk, etc.) $59 and $64.20, group 4 
(division plant clerical supervisor, supervisor 
of expenditure records, etc.) $66.80 and 
$69.40. 


Repair Shop 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for all overtime except that double 
time will be paid for overtime between 
10 p.m. and 8 a.m. and for work in excess 
of 12 hours in any one day. 

Weekly wage rates: apprentices from 
$30.40 during the first 6 months to $53.80 
during eighth 6 months; repairmen, first 
class $69.40 and $70.70, second class $64.20 
and 65.50, third class $57.70 and $61.60, 
helper $39.50 to $49.90. 


Longshoremen—V ancouver, B.C —Ship- 
ping Federation of British Columbia 
and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 601 
(Deep Sea Vessels). 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
16, 1951, to September 15, 1953, and _ there- 
after from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. This agreement is similar to the 
one previously in effect (.G., April, 1948, 
p. 329) with the following changes and 
additions:— 

Holidays: an amendment, effective Septem- 
ber 16, 1949, was added to the previous 
agreement and has been incorporated in 
the present agreement. It provides that all 
work shall cease at 12 noon on Christmas 
Eve and New Year’s Eve and that no work 
shall be performed on Christmas Day, Boxing 
Day, New Year’s Day and Labour Day and 
after 5 p.m. on recognized holidays except 
in case of emergency involving the safety of 
a vessel, life or property. The above does 
not apply to the handling of mail or baggage. 


Wage rates: effective September 17, 1951, 
the straight time ship and dock rates are 
increased by 27 cents per hour (this increase 
is in addition to an increase of 15 cents in 
the base wage rates granted as of September 
16, 1948, and another one of 18 cents which 
became effective September 18, 1950, neither 
one of which has been mentioned in the 
Lasour GAZETTE), with corresponding in- 
creases in the overtime rates and the rates 
for handling damaged cargo and for working 
on ships carrying high explosives. The 
premium rates for handling “special com- 
modities” and for working lumber, logs and 
piles from the water when submerged or 
awash remain unchanged at 10 and 15 cents 
per hour extra. The basic straight time 
ship and dock hourly rates are now as follows 
(overtime rates in parentheses); dock gang 
leader, side runner (loading only), hatch 
tender $2.10 ($3.10); double winch driver, 
all other labour $2 ($3). The following 
rates for handling nitraprills and aeroprills 
have been added (straight time, overtime, 
noon meal hour, and any other meal hour 
ship and dock rates, respectively); hatch 
tender, side runner (loading only), dock gang 
leader $2.45, $3.45, $3.45, $4.95: single winch 
driver, double winch driver, all other labour 
$2.35, $3.35, $3.35, $4.85. 


Longshoremen—Victoria, B.C.—Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia and 
International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 38/162 (Deep Sea Vessels). 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
16, 1951, to September 15, 1953, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. It covers the territory of Victoria 
and Esquimalt Harbours, Cowichan Bay and 
James Island, and applies to the discharging 
and loading of deep-sea vessels. With the 
exception of the matter of wages, schedules 
“A” (covering rules, working conditions and 
wage schedule) and “B” (covering despatch- 
ing regulations) may be amended at any 
time either by mutual agreement of the 
parties or by reference to the joint Advisory 
and Negotiations Committee set up under 
the agreement. Wages may be adjusted 
annually during the life of the agreement. 


The parties to the agreement shall imme- 
diately establish and maintain during the 
existence of the agreement a Port Labour 
Relations Committee to be composed of 2 
representatives designated by the employers 
and 2 members appointed by the union. 


Union security: the federation agrees to 
employ only men despatched under a joint 
despatching system by a despatcher selected 
by the union and approved by the federation. 


Hours and overtime: straight time is all 
time between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m., Monday 
through Friday, and between 8 a.m. and 
I pm. on Saturdays: — All -other time’ is 
overtime. No work shall be performed after 
5 p.m. on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays 
except in case of finishing a vessel, when 
time may be extended one hour, or to handle 
mail and baggage, or in case of an emergency 
involving satety of a vessel, life or property. 
For work after 5 p.m. on Saturdays and for 
all work on Sundays men will be paid double 
the straight time rate with a minimum of 3 
hours. No work shall be performed between 
12 midnight and 8 a.m. on any day except 
in case of emergency or as may be mutually 
agreed, in which event any work performed 
shall be at regular overtime rates of pay 
with a minimum of 4 hours. Night work on 
week days will be from 5 p.m. to 11 p.m. or 
6 p.m. to 12 midnight and shall not exceed 
6 hours. Men working these hours will be 
given a 15-minute rest period without loss 
of pay after 3 full hours have been worked, 
but they will not be entitled to any meal 
hour. Men shall receive a minimum of 3 
hours overtime pay for any night work 
performed. Nine working hours shall be the 
maximum a gang or an individual shall be 
expected to work, but when no other suit- 
able men are available, the men may be 
worked up to a maximum of 12 hours in the 
case of finishing a ship. When men are 
provided from Victoria to work outports 
(James Island, Cowichan Bay, Nanaimo, 
etc.) 8 hours shall be the maximum number 
of hours worked except in case of finishing 
a vessel when the time may be extended 
one hour. At James Island and Cowichan 
Bay, in case of finishing a vessel to sail, time 
may be extended to 9 pm. Ten specified 
holidays shall be recognized. In lieu of an 
annual picnic day, no work shall be per- 
formed on May 24, except to handle mail 
and baggage or in case of emergency in- 
volving safety of a vessel, life or property. 
Work shall cease at 12 noon on Christmas 
Eve and New Year’s Eve. Unless mutually 


agreed, no work shall be performed on 
Christmas Day, Boxing Day and New Year’s 
Day, except to handle mail or baggage or in 
case of emergency. 


Vacations-with-pay provisions and wage 
rates are the same as in the agreement for 
Vancouver between the Shipping Federation 
of British Columbia and International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, sum- 
marized above, except that the present 
agreement does not contain rates for handling 
nitraprills and aeroprills. 

Provision is made for transportation and 
travelling time to work at outports, and also 
for the settling of disputes. 


Service 


Hotels—V ancouver, B.C —British Columbia 
Hotels Association (on behalf of the 
Vancouver Licensees) and the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees and Bar- 
tenders’ International Union, Local 676 
(Beverage Dispensers’ Union). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1951, to March 31, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 


Union security: all help must be hired 
through the union. If the union is unable 
to supply a competent employee, the employer 
may hire his own employees. Any such 
employee will, as a condition of employment, 
immediately obtain a permit from the union; 
the latter agrees to grant such permit. In 
the event that a competent union man can 
be supplied by the union the permit will be 
cancelled. 


Hours: 8 per day, 5 days a week, a 40- 
hour week. In no case are the hours to be 
in excess of 8 or spread over a_ longer 
period than 13 hours, except in case of 


emergency. No shift less than 8 hours may 
be split. No man shall be called in for less 


than 4 hours in any day. Steady part-time 
employees working six 4-hour shifts in 6 days 
will be entitled to one night off a week, if 
they so desire; they are the only ones who 
are entitled to work 6 days in any one week. 


Statutory holidays: for all work performed 
on 8 (previously 7) specified paid holidays 
employees will be paid time and one-half. 
No wages shall be deducted for time lost on 
election days. 


Vacations with pay will be granted to all 
employees in accordance with the “Annual 
Holidays Act’ of British Columbia, as 
amended. Employees with more than one 
year’s continuous service will receive 2 weeks. 


Weekly wage rates (hourly rates in paren- 
thesis): tapmen $57.50 ($1.432), waiters $50 
($1.25), utility men $46 ($1.15). 


Escalator clause: employees will be granted 
a cost-of-living bonus, based on the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living index: 
for each 1:3 points increase in the index 
over the October, 1951, index figure em- 
ployees will receive an additional one cent 
per hour. Adjustments are to be made 
quarterly, beginning in January, 1952, up- 
ward or downward, provided, however, that 
the above wage rates will not be lowered no 
matter how far the index declines. 


Ae 


Uniform: when any special uniforms are 
required, such as tuxedo, white jackets, the 
employer will supply and clean same. 

The union agrees to use its influence with 
organized labour and its friends to secure 
their patronage for all parlours displaying 
the house cards of the union. 

Upon proved charges, filed in writing 
through the B.C. Hotels Association, the 
union undertakes to discipline their members 


for violation of any of the clauses contained 
in the agreement, the Liquor Control Act 
or any accepted rules and regulations of 
the hotel wherein they are employed. 

Provision is made for the appointment of 
a single arbitrator to interpret and render 
a decision on any matter within the agree- 
ment which cannot be settled between the 
Union and the Association on behalf of 
their constituent membership. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of two new agreements, the correction 
of another, and the amendment of eight 
others. In addition to those summarized 
below, they include: a new agreement for 
barbers and hairdressers in the county of 
Roberval, the correction of the agreement 
for the dress manufacturing industry in the 
province and the amendment of the 
agreement for barbers and hairdressers at 
Chicoutimi, published in the Quebec Officzal 
Gazette, November 24; amendments to the 
agreements for garages and service stations 
at Quebec and for the building trades at 
Montreal were gazetted December 15. 


Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for the building trades in the 
Chicoutimi District, for barbers and hair- 
dressers at St. Hyacinthe, for bakers and 
salesmen at Three Rivers, for barbers and 
hairdressers at Joliette and for the shoe 
industry in the province were all gazetted 
November 24; a request for the amendment 
of the agreement for the printing trades at 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization 
of employees and one or more employers 
or associations of employers, either side 
may apply to the Provincial Minister of 
Labour to have the terms of the agreement 
which concern wages, hours of labour, 
apprenticeship, and certain other conditions 
made binding throughout the province or 
within a certain district on all employers 
and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published and 30 days are 
allowed for the filing of objections, after 
which an Order in Council may be passed 
granting the application with or without 
changes aS considered advisable by the 
Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced 
by a joint committee of the parties. Refer- 
ences to the summary of this Act and to 
amendments to it are given in the Lasour 
GazeETTE, January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings 
under this Act and earlier legislation have 
been noted in the Lasour GazEeTTE monthly 
since June, 1934. 
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Quebec was published December 7; requests 
for the amendment of the agreements for 
the uncorrugated paper box industry in the 
province, for the men’s and boys’ clothing 
industry in the province, and for hospitals 
and charitable institutions at St. Hyacinthe 
were gazetted December 15. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certaim joint committees and others approv- 
ing the levy of assessment on the parties 
to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Shoe Industry, Province of Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated November 29, 
and gazetted December 1, extends the term 
of the previous Orders in Council for this 
industry (L.G., Jan.-Feb., 1948, p. 50, April, 
p. 331, Nov., p. 1245; Jan., 1949, p. 65; Jan., 
1950, p. 77, Nov., p. 1902; Feb., 1951, p. 233, 
March, p. 356, Nov., p. 1537, and previous 
issues) to February 1, 1952. <A correction 
of an amendment to this agreement was 
published in the Quebec Official Cazette 
September 29, 1951, and another minor 
amendment to this agreement was gazetted 
November 7, 1951. i 


Men’s and Boys’ Shirt Manufacturing 
Industry, Province of Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated November 15, 
and gazetted November 24, makes obligatory 
the terms of a first agreement for the men’s 
and boys’ shirt manufacturing industry in 
the province between certain companies and 
“La Fédération nationale des Travailleurs de 
V’Industrie du Vétement inc. (CCCL)”. 
Agreement to be in effect from November 24, 
1951, until March 31, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement applies to all employers 
engaged in manufacturing fine, sport, 
military and night shirts, as well as under- 
wear and pyjamas, for men and boys over 
14 years of age. It applies to manufac- 
turers, jobbers, contractors, ete. who produce, 
in their own establishment or elsewhere, 
garments covered by the industrial juris- 
diction of this agreement. It does not apply 
to the manufacture of garments which are 
already covered by an existing agreement 
extended under this Act, nor to manufac- 
turers of knit goods. 


Territorial jurisdiction comprises the prov- 
ince of Quebec divided into 2 zones as 
follows: zone I—the Island of Montreal and 
within a radius of 10 miles from its limits; 
zone [I—the remainder of the province. 


Hours: 44 per week, Monday through 
Friday, in zone I; 48 per week, Monday 
through Friday, in zone II. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular hours. In addition to 
certain daily limitations, overtime work is 
prohibited during July and August, on 
Sundays of each week, and during lunch hour 
intervals. No work on any of 11 specified 
holidays 2 of which are paid holidays after 
6 months of employment, unless otherwise 
specified by individual labour contracts. 


Minimun. hourly or piece-work wage 
rates: zone I—female operators, finishers, 
pressers, examiners, general hands from 35 
cents per hour during first 3 months to 55 
cents after 18 months, zone II—from 30 to 
50 cents per hour. From January 1, 1952, 
the general average for the above employees, 
after one year of service, must. be 60 cents 
per hour in zone I, and 54 cents per hour 
in zone IJ. Minimum rates for apprentice 
markers and cutters from 50 cents during 
first 3 months to 85 cents after 3 years in 
zone I, from 45 to 78 cents in zone II; 
(after 4 years of service)—electric knife 
cutters $1 per hour in zone I, 90 cents in 
zone II; hand knife cutters, markers $1.10 
in zone I, $1 in zone II; general factory 
workers (male) from 45 cents during first 
6 months to 65 cents after 24 months in 
zone I, from 40 to 60 cents in zone II; 
pressers (male and female) on creasing 
machine of 8. and R. type, pressing cuffs, 
bands and facings, and presser of wool shirts 
on Hoffman presses, will after 2 years be 
considered competent and will receive 80 
cents in zone I, 72 cents in zone IJ; appren- 
tice pressers from 45 cents per hour in first 
6 months to 80 cents after 2 years in zone I, 
from 40 cents to 72 cents in zone II; layers 
from 45 cents in first 6 months to 65 cents 
after 2 years in zone I, from 40 to 60 cents 
in zone II; dividers from 40 cents in first 
6 months to 55 cents after 18 months in 
zone I, from 35 to 50 cents in zone II. 
Wages will not be reduced during the term 
of this agreement for help presently employed 
or once employed with a determined salary. 


Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year of continuous service; 2 weeks with 
pay, or one week with pay plus 7 statutory 
holidays. with pay after 5 years of con- 
tinuous service. Employees who have not 
completed one year of continuous service 
between July 1 of one year and June 30 
of following year are entitled to as many 
half-days as the number of months they 
have been continuously employed. In the 
case of termination of employment before a 
continuous year of employment is completed 
employees are entitled to pay equal to 2 per 
cent of the wage earned during that period 
of continuous service. 

Other provisions include responsibility for 
outside work, home work, individual con- 
tracts and contract system. 


Uncorrugated Paper Box Industry, 


Quebec District 
An Order in Council, dated December 6, 
and gazetted December 15, amends the 


previous Order in Council for this industry 
(ine aoe 1951,=p. 1376). 


Minimum hourly wage rates: the table of 
minimum wage rates is extended by the 
addition of the following: female employees 
—hand labeller 51 cents per hour, labelling 
machine operator 53 cents; male employees 
—creasing operator, electrician 90 cents per 
hour, wrapper makeready man, Indman 
machine makeready man 86 cents, operators 
on machines not classified, waxing machine 
makeready man 71 cents, automatic cello- 
phane machine makeready man 94 cents, 
feeder (automatic cellophane machine) 73 
cents, power stacker-lift truck operator 76 
cents, packer and tier 66 cents. 


Construction 
Plumbers, Hull 


An Order in Council, dated December 6, 
and gazetted December 15, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(LiG., Aug. 1948, p. 874, Nov., p. 1247: 
Oct., 1949, p. 1248; Oct., 1950, p. 1680; Nov., 
LOS), p.-boso)); 


Territorial jurisdiction is amended by the 
deletion of the county of Labelle. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Truck Drivers, Montreal 


An Order in Council, dated November 15, 
and gazetted November 24, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Sept., 1948, p. 995; Aug., 1949, p. 989; 
April, 1951, p. 547). In this amendment the 
name “The Automotive Transport Associa- 
tion of Quebec, ine. regional division of 
Montreal” is substituted for “The Automo- 
tive Transport Association of the Province 
of Quebec, inc.” 


Territorial and industrial jurisdiction: 
the agreement applies to every professional 
employer, employee and artisan who owns 
or drives a commercial delivery vehicle and 
holds a permit issued by the Transportation 
and Communications Board, or who is 
engaged in the trucking industry for pay- 
ment without a permit from the said Board, 
with office or place of business in the city 
of Montreal or any one of the cities, towns 
or municipalities situated on the Island of 
Montreal, including but not restricted to the 
city of Lachine, but east of the said city 
of Lachine only. It does not apply to the 
transportation of excavated material or 
stone and of demolished or cleared material 
from the job to the dumping ground. Neither 
does this agreement apply to public truckers 
and their employees engaged in driving over 
a regular route between the city of Mont- 
real and any point outside the Island of 
Montreal. It does not extend to any opera- 
tions relating to the completion of highway 
transportation in making delivery or picking 
up, nor does it extend to “drive yourself” 
concerns using trucks under one ton. 


The number of paid statutory holidays is 
increased from 3 to 5 per year. 


Vacation: in addition to one week, with 
pay after one year’s continuous service pre- 
viously provided for, employees (truck 
drivers, dockmen, checkers, ete.) are now 
entitled to a second week of vacation with 
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pay after 3 or more years of continuous 
service for the same employer. Subject to 
mutual agreement between employer and 
employee, the second week of vacation with 
pay may be cancelled if the employee receives 
compensating remuneration equal to 2 per 
cent of wages earned. 

Minimum hourly wage rates effective 
November 24, 1951: junior helpers starting 
at 45 cents per hour are paid 50 cents after 
2 months, as previously; helpers (general) 
from 73 cents increased to 78 cents after 6 


months; dockmen, warehousemen and 
checkers from 83 cents increased to 88 
cents after 6 months; chauffeur from 84 


cents increased to 89 cents after 6 months; 
chauffers (semi-trailer) from 89 cents in- 
creased to 94 cents after 6 months. (The 
above rates are 11 cents higher than those 
previously in effect.) 

Minimum hourly wage rates effective 
December 15, 1951: another Order in Council, 
dated December 13, and gazetted December 
15, further amends. the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry shown above. 
Minimum hourly wage rates for all classifica- 
tions are further increased by 4 cents per 
hour with the exception of those rates for 
junior helpers and helpers (general) which 
rates remain unchanged. 





Fair Wages Conditions 


In Dominion Government Contracts 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work, and 
those which apply to contracts for the manu- 
facture of various classes of government 
supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 


from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 


Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour GAZETTE for July, 1946, 
Puvos. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded, November 
(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During November the Department of 
Labour prepared 132 fair wages schedules 
for inclusion in building and construction 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by 
various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 136 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other 
bona fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 


contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 


eight per day and 44 per week, provide 
that “where, by provincial legislation, or by 
agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 
44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be 
exceeded on this work except in cases of 
emergency as may be approved by _ the 
Minister of Labour and then only subject 
to the payment of overtime rates as specified 
by the Minister of Labour”, and also specify 
that the rates of wages set out therein are 


“minimum rates only” and that “nothing 
herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors and _ subcontractors 


from the payment of higher rates in any 
instance where, during the continuance of 
the work such higher rates are fixed by 
provincial legislation, by agreements between 
employers and employees in the district or 
by changes in prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 


Department 
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that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


Number of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
10,462 $190,227 ,110.00 
13 187,900.54 


(3) Arrears of Wages 


During November the sum of $44.06 was 
collected from one employer who had failed 
to pay the wages required by the labour 


conditions attached to his contract. This 
amount was distributed to seven employees 
concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded, 


November 


(The labour conditions of the contracts 
marked (*) contain the General Fair 
Wages Clause providing for the. observance 
of current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and hours of labour not in excess of 


eight per day and 44 per week and also 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any question which may arise with 
regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Summerside P HK I: Maritime Asphalt 
Products Ltd, hardsurfacing basements. 
Cornwallis N S: George Mabee,* installa- 
tion of concrete gutters. Greenwood N 8S: 
Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, 
hardsurfacing roads, driveways & sidewalks; 
Terminal Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of houses. Fredericton N B: Bemrose 
& Kailburn,* construction of driveways. 
Saint John N B: C D- Mitton,* painting 
& installing roof covers; Harry Clark,* 
grading. Bagotville P Q: G Archambault 
Ltd, construction of schools. Gringras 
P Q: Jos EK Tremblay,* repairing brick 
walls. Montreal North P Q: Maurice 
Moiriat,* supplying fill. St Hubert P Q: 
Desbiens & Gilbert,*¥ landscaping; 
Desourdy Construction Ltd,* construction 
of temporary wooden sidewalks; Desourdy 
Construction Ltd,* supplying fill etc. St 
Paul P Q: Antonio Mercier,* replacement 
of underground electrical conduit by one 
overhead. Valcartier P Q: A D Ross & 
Co Ltd, construction of electrical services. 
Ajax Ont: Atlas Excavators Ltd, construc- 
tion of roads, sewer & watermains. Barrie- 
field Ont: Rosehall Nurseries Ltd,* land- 
scaping; Rosehall Nurseries Ltd,* land- 
scaping. Camp Borden Ont: Brennan 
Paving Co Ltd, paving roads & walks; 
Brennan Paving Co Ltd, paving of roads. 
Clinton Ont: Storms Contracting Co Ltd, 


installation & servicing of drives & walks. 
Deep River Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, 
construction of staff hotel annex. London 
Ont: Bryers Construction Co, construction 
of houses. Rockcliffe Ont: Coghlan Con- 
struction,* installation of storm sewer; 
H J McFarland Construction Co, surfacing 
of roads & driveways. Trenton Ont: 
Ontario Construction Co Ltd,* power 
distribution. H. J. McFarland Construc- 
tion Co, construction of roads & pathways. 
Gimli Man: Greenberg Bros,* unloading 
prefabricated houses. Portage la Prairie 
Man: A Forsythe Coal Co Ltd,* unload- 
img steel prefabricated houses. Shilo Man: 
Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, hardsurfac- 
ing of roads & paths. Wannipeg Man: 
Claydon Co Ltd, construction of houses. 
Calgary Alta: Shoquist Construction 
(Western) Ltd, construction of houses. 
Edmonton Alta: Shoquist-Wicklund Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of houses. 
Penhold Alta: Shoquist-Wicklund Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of houses. Boundary 
Bay B C: Biltmore Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of houses. Vancouver B C: B C 
Electric Co Ltd, relocation of power 
distribution system; Canadian Automatic 
Fire Protection Co Ltd,* installation of 
automatic fire detection & alarm systems. 
Whitehorse Y T: Marwell Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of houses. 


Defence Construction Limited 


Glace Bay N S: M R Chappell, con- 
struction of armoury. Newcastle N B: 
Kenney Construction, construction of 
armoury. Bagotville P Q: Geo Riverin & 
Fils, installation of water distribution 
system. St Hubert P Q: Horton Steel 
Works Ltd, erection of vertical steel tanks, 
etc. Sherbrooke P Q: R E Stewart Con- 


struction Corp, construction of tank 


hangar. Camp Borden Ont: W B Sullivan 
Construction, construction of barrack 
block; Hughes Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of standard mess. Centralia Ont: 
W C Brennan Contracting Co, erection & 
finishing of steelox prefabricated bldg. 
Clinton Ont: Johnson Bros Co Ltd, con- 
struction of standard mess. Downsview 
Ont: Geo W Porter Construction Co, 
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paving Keele St. North Bay Ont: Horton 
Steel Works Ltd, construction of tanks, 
RCAF Station. Ottawa Ont: Shore & 
Horowitz, erection of steelox office accom- 
modation bldg & steelox extension to 
existing bldg, Victoria Island. Owen Sound 
Ont: Ball Bros Ltd, construction of 
armoury. Picton Ont: F A Wilson Con- 
tracting Co Lid, electric distribution & 
street lighting system. Trenton Ont: St. 
Lawrence Contracting Co Ltd, construction 
of officers’ quarters, etc; Stanley G Brookes 
Ltd, installation of aerodrome lighting. 
MacDonald Man: Pearson Construction Co, 
construction of water pumphouse & water- 
main. Portage la Prairie Man: Harris Con- 
struction Co Ltd, installation of water & 
sewage structures. Moose Jaw Sask: 
Piggott Construction Co, construction of 
water pump house & sewage treatment 


plant. Claresholm Alta: Burns & Dutton 
Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of reinforced concrete reservoir & 
additions to sewage disposal plant. Namao 
Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of VHF/DF bldg. Ralston Alta: 
Shrubsall Supply Co, installation of bowser 
gas re-fueling storage facilities. Wainwright 
Alta: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of bowling alleys. Chilliwack 
BC: J H McRae Co Ltd, enlarge main 
transformer station & electrical distribution 
system; Mutual Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of storage bldg (assault boat 
storage). Comox B C: Dominion Bridge 
Co Ltd, erection of bulk fuel storage tanks. 
Fort Nelson B C: Marwell Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of diesel power plant 
bldg, etc, Mile 295, NWHS. Massett BC: 
H J McRae Co Ltd, installation of power 
& control cable. 


Defence Production Limited 
(October Report) 


Debert N S: R J Frosst & Co, interior 
& exterior painting of bldgs. Moncton 
N B: W Ronald McLaughlin, renovation 
of bldgs, Garrison Barracks. Lachine P Q: 
Reid & Cambridge Ltd, removal & instal- 
Jation of domestic water supply; Oatway 
& Richardson, interior painting of tem- 
porary bldgs, RCAF Station. Montreal 
P Q: National Hete-Rite, repointing of 
brickwork, armoury. Barriefield Ont: 
Moran Enterprises, exterior painting & 
siding of bldgs, military camp. Camp 
Borden Ont: Brennan Paving Co Ltd, 
resurfacing of roads with hot-mix, hot-laid 
asphaltic concrete. Clinton Ont: Lavis 
Contracting Co, repair of parade square. 
Kingston Ont: Creamery Package Mfg Co 
of Canada Ltd, installation of air condi- 


tioning units, Fort Frontenac. North Bay 
Ont: W A Moffatt Co, roof replacement 
on hangar, RCAF Station. Oakville Ont: 
All-Weather Asphalt Mix Ltd, new parking 
area. Gimlt Man: John Plaxton Co Ltd, 
installation of boiler, RCAF Station. Mac- 
Donald Man: John Plaxton Co Ltd, instal- 
lation of steam generators & low pressure 
heating systems, RCAF Station. Portage 
la Prairie Man: Randall & Co Ltd, instal- 
lation of steam boilers & low pressure 
heating systems. Namao Alia: A W 
Fisher & Co Ltd, conversion to natural 
gas burning equipment, RCAF Station. 
Royal Roads B C: Island Decorators, 
painting exterior of bldgs. Whitehorse 
Y T: Evans, Coleman & Johnson Bros 
Ltd, hangar roof repairs, RCAF Station. 


National Harbours Board 


Halhfax Harbour N §: Canadian Ice Machine Co Ltd, installation of additional 
refrigeration equipment for cold storage terminals. 


Department of Public Works 


Charlottetown P E I: County Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, repairs to roofs, flashings, 
masonry. & painting, Post Office bldg. 
Red Head P E I:-Wallace Noye, Allison 
Raynor & James Noye, breakwater exten- 
sion & repairs. Delaps Cove N 8: RA 
Douglas, breakwater-wharf extension. 
Diligent River N S: Walker & Hall Ltd, 
wharf repairs. Hcum Secum N 8S: Mosher 
& Rawding Ltd; breakwater construction. 
Halifax N S&S: Maritime Landscape 
Gardening Ltd,* landscape planting, Camp 
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Hill Hospital; Foundation Maritime Ltd, 
construction of seismograph bldg, Dal- 
housie Campus. Dipper Harbour N B: 
Diamond Construction Co Ltd, break- 
water repairs & improvements. Fort 
Dufferin N B: Wasson Construction Co 
Ltd, repairs to breastworks. Mulltown 
N B: John Flood & Sons Ltd, rebuilding 
of clock tower, Public Bldg. Saint John 
N B: R A. Corbett. .& Co Ltd, new 
passenger elevator, Old Post Office Bldg. 
Stonehaven N B: Clare Construction Co 


Ltd, repairs to pier. Berthierville P Q: 
R A Blyth, construction of bent bridges. 
Bonaventure P Q: Bert Dimock, wharf 
repairs. Gascons (Anse a Mercier) P Q: 
James S Watt, wharf improvements. 
Gaspe P Q: Lionel Rioux, construction 
of retaining wall. Lac. Quevillon P Q: 
Paul O Goulet & Rene Legault, con- 
struction of breakwater. Lauzon P Q: 
Marine Industries Ltd,* dredging basin, 
Lorne Dry Dock. Montreal P Q: Robert 
M Miller Construction Co Ltd, interior 
partitions & fittings for UIC. Ste Anne 
de Bellevwe P Q: Montreal Landscape 
Co Reg’d,* supply & planting of trees, 
Military Hospital. Sept Iles P Q: North 
Shore Construction Co Ltd, rectification 
work. Cardinal Ont: David E Mahoney, 
alterations & improvements to Public 
Bldg. Ottawa Ont: Percy R Grant, con- 
struction of water main for servicing, 
National Research Council, Montreal Road; 
Sirotek Construction Ltd, construction of 
poultry houses, Central Experimental 
Farm; Geo C Graves Construction Co 
Ltd, alterations to 2nd & 5th floors, 
Norlite Bldg; Geo C Graves Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, alterations to 5th 6th & 7th 
floors, Booth Bldg; Durie Mosaic & 
Marble Ltd, repairs to marble & tile work, 


Royal Victoria Museum; Doran Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, addition to Dairy Research 
Bldg, Central Experimental Farm; Lord 
& Burnham Co Ltd, construction of 
greenhouse, Government House; Canada 
Carpet Cleaning Co Ltd, laying of 
linoleum, Supreme Court Bldg. Hamilton 
Ont: Bermingham Construction Co Ltd, 
harbour improvements. Port Arthur Ont: 
Thunder Bay Harbour Improvements Ltd, 
enlargement of seaplane wharf. Renfrew 
Ont: McPhail Hardware Ltd, repairs, 
improvement & painting, Public Bldg. 
Rockchffe Ont: Douglas W O’Connell, 
addition to RCMP hangar. Weston Ont: 
T J Colbourne Construction Ltd, addi- 
tion & alterations, Post Office Bldg. 
Balcarres Sask: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, 
construction of Public Bldg. Black Bay 
(Lake Athabaska) Sask: Northern Trans- 
portation Co (1947) Ltd, construction of 
wharf. Chipewyan Alta: Yukon Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of double 
type detachment bldg, RCMP. Fraser 
River B C: Gilley Bros Ltd, repairs & 
improvements, Steveston North Jetty. 
Fort Simpson, Fort Smith & Hay River 
N W T: Allen Fredrick Rayner,. heating, 
DND bldgs; H. Kelly & Co Ltd, plumbing, 
DND bldgs. 


Department of Resources and Development 


Cape Breton Highlands National Park 
N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, highway 
gravel surfacing; Alec Martin Fraser, Eddie 
Joe Chiasson & Helier Malet Merry, con- 
struction of a central service bldg for tourist 
accommodation. Point Pelee National Park 


Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, driving of 
oak piling, east beach. Miette Hot Springs, 
Jasper National Park Alta: G F Bried, 
waterproofing deck surfaces of Miette Hot 
Springs bathhouse, etc. 


Department of Transport 


Sydney N S: Municipal Spraying & Con- 
tracting Ltd, installation of electrical duct 
system at airport; R G McDougall, con- 
struction of middle marker «& glide path 
bldgs. Fredericton N B: J S Parker, con- 
struction of staff dwellings & garage. Corn- 


wall Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co 
Ltd,* construction of diesel tug. Farlton 
Ont: La Societe d’Entreprises Generales 
Ltee, additional aerodrome development. 
Port Hardy B C: Hanssen Construction Co 
Ltd, additional airport development. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Court reverses decision to award damages to widow of welder who died 
from unusual disease. Railway switchman awarded damages for injury. 
Union application to set aside a decertification order is dismissed. 
Injunction issued banning unlawful acts but not peaceful picketing 


The Ontario Appeal Court reversed a 
decision to award damages to the widow 
of a welder who. died from an unusual 
lung disease. The Saskatchewan Court of 
Appeal found negligence on the part of 
the employer in connection with the 
injury of a CNR switchman. The British 
Columbia Supreme Court dismissed a 
union application to set aside a decertifica- 
tion order of the Labour Relations Board. 
The Ontario High Court of Justice issued 
an injunction prohibiting picketing accom- 
panied by unlawful acts but refused to 
grant an injunction restraining all picket- 
ing during a strike im violation of a 
collective agreement. 


Ontario Court of Appeal... 


. . - holds employer had no duty to warn worker of 
danger arising from his own physical condition. 


The Ontario Court of Appeal on Sep- 
tember 18, 1951, reversed the decision of 
the High Court of Justice, which had 
awarded damages to the widow of a work- 
man who had died of an unusual lung 
disease. The High Court decision was 
based on the ground that the worker’s 
employer had been guilty of a breach of 
duty in not warning him against working 
conditions which had aggravated his disease 
and hastened his death (L.G., 1951, p. 554). 
The Appeal Court, allowing the employer’s 
appeal, held that the danger to the work- 
man resulted from his peculiar physical 
condition and that his employer had no 
duty to know of the unusual danger to him. 


Mr. Justice Aylesworth, who delivered 
the judgment, reviewed the history of 
the case. Mackie, the husband of the 
respondent, had been employed from 1934 
to 1942 by Canada Skate Manufacturing 
Co. Ltd. in Kitchener, where his job was 
to weld skate-blades to tubes. In 1948, 
he died from pulmonary emphysema at the 
age of 46 years. His widow was permitted 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board to 
sue the company for damages under the 
Fatal Accidents Act. The trial judge 
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found that Mackie’s disease had not been 
caused by any neglect of his employer but 
had been aggravated and his death hastened 
by his exposure to fumes resulting from 
the welding process. He held that the 
employer had a common law duty to warn 
Mackie of the unusual danger to him from 
the fumes and had failed in that duty. It 
was this decision that the company 
challenged in its appeal. 


Mr. Justice Aylesworth first pointed out 
that counsel for the widow had completely 
failed to establish his contention that 
Mackie had contracted emphysema as a 
result of his employer’s negligence in failing 
to provide proper ventilation, a proper 
exhaust system, and protection to Mackie 
against the fumes, and in failing to follow 
generally approved manufacturing practice 
and to exercise reasonable and proper care 
to protect his employees. The evidence 
produced on behalf of the company showed 
that its installations and methods not only 
complied with the relevant regulations 
under the Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act, but were efficient and adequate accord- 
ing to the approved standards in the 
industry. There was no evidence to indi- 
cate what might have been done to improve 
working conditions. 

His Lordship then considered the question 
of whether the company had a duty to 
warn Mackie of the unusual danger to him. 
Medical experts did not all agree that the 
fumes had accelerated the progress of the 
disease. It was generally agreed that the 
fumes were not dangerous to a well man. 
Although Mackie from 1986 to 1942 
regularly took treatments from an osteo- 
path, who on one occasion in 1939 had 
examined him “so far as his lungs were 
concerned”, and had consulted a physician 
in 1938, his trouble was not diagnosed as 
emphysema and it was never suggested 
that his working conditions were dangerous 
to him. His disease was not diagnosed until 
1942, after he had left his employment. 
The medical evidence established that it 
was most unusual for a persom of Mackie’s 


age to contract emphysema and _ that 
there is no known history of emphysema 
as an occupational disease of welders. 
The evidence did not suggest that 
Mackie’s coughing and shortness of breath 
were readily recognizable symptoms of 
emphysema. 

Upon these facts Mr. Justice Aylesworth 
disagreed completely with the trial judg- 
ment. He stated:— 


The unusual danger to Mackie arose only 
because of his peculiar and, from the medical 
viewpoint, surprising physical condition. 
Upon such evidence I do not think that 
there is any legal basis upon which the 
appellant can be held either actually to 
have known or to be under a duty to know 
of “the danger to Mackie”. 


His Lordship said that if it could be 
inferred that Mackie’s complaints about 
the fumes should have indicated to his 
employer the unusual danger, then it must 
also be inferred that Mackie himself knew 
of the danger. Of the two, Mackie was in 
the better position to realize the danger 
to him of the fumes. 


Counsel for Mrs. Mackie had also argued 
that even if negligence could not be 
demonstrated, she would be entitled to 
judgment under 8.121 of Part II of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, which states 
that a workman or his dependants may 
recover damages from the employer if 
personal injury has been caused “by reason 
of any defect in the condition or arrange- 
ment of the ways, works, machinery, plant, 
buildings or premises connected with, in- 
tended for or used in the business of his 
employer...’ Mr. Justice Aylesworth 
pointed out that, as stated in §.120, this 
provision of the Act was applicable only to 
workmen employed in industries not under 
Part I. The appellant company was an 
industry listed in the schedule to which 
Part I of the Act applied. In any case, 
His Lordship was of the opinion that the 
respondent had failed to demonstrate that 
the injury was caused by any defect in 
the appellant’s plant and that the defect 
was one peculiar to Mackie himself. 

The court allowed the appeal and dis- 
missed the action. No order was made as 
to costs. Mackie v. Canada Skate Manu- 
facturing Co. Ltd., [1951] 4 DLR, 456. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal. . . 


. .. finds railway negligent under common law for 
failing to provide reasonably safe work-place. 

In a case before the Saskatchewan Court 
of Appeal, on October 1, 1951, a Canadian 
National Railways employee was awarded 


damages from the CNR for injury suffered 
as the result of an accident which occurred 
while he was coupling railway cars. The 
Appeal Court by unanimous decision set 
aside the judgment of the trial judge 
dismissing his action and restored the 
verdict of the trial jury, which had found 
the plaintiff’s accident due entirely to the 
negligence of the railway company, and 
had assessed his damages at $16,000 plus 
special damages as agreed. 

The Chief Justice of the Appeal Court 
reviewed the circumstances of the accident, 
which occurred in the CNR yards at 
Saskatoon during the early hours of June 28, 
1949, and in which the plaintiff, a railway 
switchman, lost his left leg. The plaintiff 
was to supervise the coupling of a coach 
to the freight train which was to take it 
away. He approached the coach, parked 
on a switch, and signalled to the engineer 
to back the train towards the coach. When 
the cars came together, they did not couple 
automatically but the coach was pushed 
along by the impact of the train’s box car. 
The switchman, while walking sideways 
with the movement of the cars, shook the 
lever which extended to the side of the 
box car, in the hope that the locking block 
would drop into place to complete the 
coupling. His left hand held the lever and 
his right hand was on the side of the coach. 
He had taken only two or three steps when 
he tripped over a tie. The ties were pro- 
truding approximately six inches above the 
ground at this point, since it is the general 
practice at switches to remove the ballast 
from between the ties for drainage pur- 
poses. The plaintiff did not know at the 
time that the coach was on a switch. He 
fell on the rail and his left leg was crushed 
by the moving box ear. 

The plaintiff brought a court action for 
negligence against the CNR. In his state- 
ment of claim he alleged several acts of 
negligence on the part of the railway com- 
pany, including failure to provide an auto- 
matic coupler as required by Section 298 
of the Railway Act, failure properly to 
maintain and inspect the coupler, failure 
to hght the area properly and to provide 
the switechman with a proper lantern, and 
the spotting of the coach on a switch. The 
company in defence pleaded that the acci- 
dent was caused, or contributed to, by the 
negligence of the plaintiff in placing himself 
between two moving cars, in walking back- 
wards while operating the hand lever, and 
in failing to signal to the engineer to stop 
the train so that he might adjust the 
coupling. 
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In answer to questions submitted to 
them, the trial jury found that the CNR 
had been negligent in not identifying clearly 
on both sides of the tracks the area where 
ballast was removed from between the ties 
and in spotting the coach over such a 
hazardous area. In their opinion, there was 
no negligence on the part of the plaintiff 
contributing to the accident. The trial 
judge, setting aside the jury’s verdict, dis- 
missed the plaintiff’s claim, considering that 
there was no evidence from which negli- 
gence could be inferred. 

The Chief Justice of the Appeal Court 
first explained the duties of railways under 
the law. In ordinary circumstances they 
may carry on their operations in the normal 
way without taking other precautions than 
those prescribed by the Railway Act or the 
Board of Transport Commissioners. If 
operations are carried on in such a way as 
to create an unusual danger and to make 
the usual precautions insufficient, a jury 
may say whether or not the railway has 
been negligent in failing to adopt other 
protective measures. In the present case 
the two grounds of negligence found by 
the jury were not matters covered by the 
Railway Act or by orders of the Board. 
Therefore, the railway was subject only to 
common law lability for negligence. 

His Lordship then referred to the con- 
tention of counsel for the plaintiff that 
the trial judge had improperly instructed 
the jury not to consider the allegation that 
the railway was negligent in not supplying 
an automatic coupler in accordance with 
Section 298 of the Railway Act. Counsel 
argued that Section 298 imposes on ,the 
railway an absolute duty not based on 
negligence, so that proof that the coupler 
had failed to work automatically would 
establish a prima facie case against the 
railway. To support this interpretation of 
Section 298, he cited decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court in similar cases. 
The Chief Justice found it unnecessary to 
express an opinion on this question, since 
he considered that the plaintiff was entitled 
to succeed in his appeal on other grounds. 

His Lordship reviewed the evidence to 
discover whether it might reasonably be 
inferred that the cause of the accident was 
the negligence of the railway and _ its 
employees. In contending that there was 
negligence in putting the coach on the 
switch, counsel for the plaintiff referred to 
the evidence of Taylor, a conductor, who 
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stated, “I would say that it is not good 
practice and if the men are efficient and 
have knowledge of their work I don’t think 
they would leave the car there.” 


After considering the other evidence on 
this point, the Chief Justice said :— 


Taking all the evidence it seems to me 
that there is much in it to support the 
opinion of Taylor. Moreover, the fact that 
the railway authorities had made no rule 
prohibiting the spotting of cars on switches 
does not relieve the railway if, in fact, the 
placing of the coach on the switch created 
a hazard for the switchman who made the 
coupling; the railway was bound to provide 
a reasonably safe place in which the 
employees could carry on their work and if 
it failed to do so it was liable at common 
law for negligence. Nor would the fact that 
the spotting of cars on switches was common 
practice relieve the defendant if, in fact, 
there was not reasonable care for the safety 
of the employees on the part of the servants 
of the defendant who were responsible for 
the placing of the cars on the switch points. 


His Lordship explained that an action 
for negligence involved two questions. The 
first, a question of law, was whether there 
was evidence from which negligence might 
reasonably be inferred. Negligence is a 
breach of the duty to take care for the 
safety of all who are likely to suffer injury 
if the duty is neglected. In this case it 
was the duty of the employer to provide 
a reasonably safe work place. The Chief 
Justice was of the opinion that there were 
reasonable grounds for inferring negligence 
and therefore the trial judge should not 
have taken the case from the jury. 

The second question was a question of 
fact. Assuming that negligence may rea- 
sonably be inferred, should it in fact be 
inferred? His Lordship concluded :— 


The jury found the defendant negligent in 
having the coach spotted on the switch. 
Having regard to all the circumstances, did 
the defendant’s employees in so spotting the 
coach exercise that reasonable care which 
the law requires? ... The evidence warrants 
the conclusion that there was a_ hidden 
danger caused by placing the coach where 
it was; the danger was that of tripping on 
ties exposed by the ballast being excavated 
or by his foot going into the excavation 
between the ties. The facts established and 
the inferences which may fairly be drawn 
from them are more consistent with negli- 
gence on the part of the defendant than with 
other causes. 


The Court of Appeal accordingly set 
aside the trial judgment and restored the 
verdict of the jury. The plaintiff was 
awarded $16,983.80 in damages together with 
the costs of the action and of the appeal. 
Sundin v. Canadian National Railways, 
[1951] 3 WWR (NS), 625. 


Supreme Court of British Columbia. . . 


. upholds decertification of union by Labour 
Relations Board for refusal to work overtime 

The Supreme Court of British Columbia 
on October 30, 1951, dismissed the applica- 
tion of the Marine Workers’ and Boiler- 
makers’ Industrial Union, Local No. 1, for 
certiorart proceedings to quash an order of 
the British Golumbia Labour Relations 
Board revoking the certification of the 
union as bargaining agent for the employees 
of. several shipyards in Vancouver. The 
board, finding that the members of the 
union, acting in combination, had refused 
to work overtime for the purpose of com- 
pelling their employers to alter a collective 
agreement before its expiry: date, had 
applied the penalty applicable for an 
illegal strike under the Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act. The court held 
that the concerted refusal to do necessary 
overtime work was a violation of the collec- 
tive agreement and contrary to the inten- 
tion of the Act, and that the board had 
acted within its jurisdiction in cancelling 
the union’s certification. 

Giving his reasons for decision, Chief 
Justice Farris outlined the facts of the 
ease. Similar collective agreements were in 
effect between the union and _ several 
employers; these contracts were not due 
to expire until November 1, 1951. During 
May and June the union sought to have 
the wage clauses of the agreements reopened 
for renegotiation. When the employers 
refused to do this, the employees joined 
in refusing to work overtime. Overtime 
work was provided for in the collective 
agreement and was generally recognized as 
essential in the shipyards. The employers 
applied to the board for relief under Sec- 
tion 7 of the ICA Act, which provides 
that the board may order a union to cease 
from an activity “intended to restrict or 
limit production”. The board found that 
the activity of the union constituted an 
illegal strike, and on July 30 revoked the 
union’s certification under Section 62 of the 
Act. On October 19 the union launched 
proceedings for certiorari in the court. 

His Lordship first pointed out that it 
was necessary to determine whether the 
refusal to work overtime constituted a 
strike. He quoted from Section 2 of the 
Act, which defines “strike” in these terms:— 

“Strike” includes a cessation of work, or 
refusal to work, or refusal to continue to 
work, by employees in combination or in 


concert or in accordance with a common 
understanding for the purpose of compelling 
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their employer to agree to conditions of 
employment or of compelling another 
employer to agree to terms or conditions of 
employment of his employees. 


Counsel for the union had argued that 
refusal to work overtime could not be a 
strike, first, because. overtime work is a 
voluntary matter left to the discretion of 
the employee, and secondly, because to be 
om strike and at work at the same time 
was contrary to the meaning of strike. In 
answer to this second argument, His Lord- 
ship pointed out that in many industrial 
strikes the unions permit certain members 
to remain at work in order to prevent 
plant destruction, yet these employees, 
though working, are also on strike. 

Chief Justice Farris emphasized that the 
meaning of strike must be determined by 
the whole tenor of the Act, which was 
clear in its intention that a collective 
agreement must be binding on employers 
and employees and that disputes must be 
settled without any stoppage of work. He 
stated :— 

It is clear that the legislators were deter- 
mined throughout that the employees and 
employers should work under a collective 
bargaining agreement. Therefore, in inter- 
preting ‘“‘strike”, it would seem to me the 
words “including cessation of work, or 
refusal to work, or refusal to continue to 
work” must refer to such work as is con- 
templated by the Act, and this necessarily 
includes the collective agreement entered 
into between the parties which to all intents 
and purposes becomes part and parcel of the 
Act itself. 


His Lordship examined the collective 
agreement and found that overtime work 
was an implied condition of the contract. 
This did not mean that an individual 
employee had not the right to refuse to 
work overtime or to limit his period of 
overtime, but that was not the question in 
this case. Article VII of the agreement, 
dealing with hours of employment, provided 
for a five-day, 40-hour week. Hours of 
work were to be between the hours of 
8 am. and 5 pm., “except when existing 
conditions render it desirable to start the 
day shift at an earlier or later hour”. His 
Lordship then quoted from Article VIII 
which dealt with overtime work. This 
provided that an employee called up to 
work before the starting time of a regular 
shift for the purpose of docking and 
launching must be paid not less tham time 
and a half between 6 a.m. and the regular 
starting time. Double time was to be paid 
after 12 hours of continuous work, and for 
all work performed on Sundays, on any of 
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six statutory holidays, on Saturday after- 
noon if the working week was Monday to 
Friday, or on Monday afternoon if the 
working week was Tuesday to Saturday. 

On the matter of the necessity of over- 
time work the board had stated :— 


Evidence before the Board showed that it 
has been the custom for employees to work 
overtime for the purpose of docking, undock- 
ing and launching ships. The requirements 
for overtime for this work arise from tide 
and other ungovernable factors. It was also 
shown that the practice of working overtime 
to meet these requirements was common to 
all yards. 


His Lordship agreed with this statement, 
and said :— 


Tt was, to my mind, clearly an implied 
term of the contract that the workers would 
work overtime, and, in the contract itself, 
it recognized the necessity, in this particular 
type of work, for such overtime work. To 
act in concert in refusing to work overtime, 
as in this case, was a clear violation of the 
collective agreement. 


His Lordship held that this breach of the 
agreement created a situation similar to a 
strike, and that it was within the board’s 
jurisdiction to determine whether it was 
a strike within the meaning of the Act, and 
having found that it was, to revoke the 
certification of the union. 

Another aspect of the case discussed by 
the Chief Justice was the union’s delay in 
yequesting certiorari proceedings. Counsel 
for the employers urged that the union’s 
application should be dismissed even if 
there were grounds for quashing the board’s 
order, because of the union’s neglect to 
take action sooner. The order revoking 
its certification had been made July 30 
and the application for certvorar: was not 
launched until October 19. -In the interval, 
new bargaining agents had been certified 
for the employees of some yards and new 
agreements had been signed. To quash the 
board’s order at this time would lead to a 
chaotic situation for both employers and 
employees, the employers argued. 

Chief Justice Farris agreed with counsel 
for the union that the fact that the 
employers had signed new agreements with 
another union was not a proper reason for 
refusing certiorari proceedings, stating that 
the judicial decision must be based on all 
the circumstances in each case. In this 
particular case His Lordship was of the 
opinion that the union had not acted in 
good faith in delaying its protest against 
the board’s order. It had not questioned 
the jurisdiction of the board until after 
the employers had entered into new agree- 
ments with another union. The reason 
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apparently was that the union was pleased 
rather than dismayed by the revocation 
order, since it had the effect of cancelling 
the agreement and making it open for 
renegotiation, and this had been the aim 
of the union throughout the dispute. In 
His Lordship’s opinion, the union decided 
to ask for certiorari only when it found that 
its “sharp practices” had not worked and 
that it was losing control of the employees, 
since certain employees had chosen the 
Shipwrights Union as their bargaining agent 
and this union had concluded a collective 
agreement with some of the employers. 

Mr. Justice Farris, dismissing the applica- 
tion with costs, concluded his reasons for 
decision in these words:— 


I quite agree with counsel for the union 
that the right of the individuals to refuse 
to work overtime is one they are entitled 
to and it should be preserved. On the other 
hand, where overtime work is, by the nature 
of work, necessary and where it is provided 
for in the collective bargaining agreement. 
the right of the employee to work overtime 
voluntarily is as equally important to be 
preserved as is the right not to work over- 
time, and there is no right in the union to 
take away this individual right any more 
than there is in the employer. 

In my opinion, the trouble was originally 
brought about by the union’s deliberate 
violation of the agreement. It was guilty 
of laches in failing to immediately set aside 
the revoking order if it felt it had been 
wronged. It not only failed to initiate such 
proceedings but, in fact, clearly acquiesced in 
the revocation order and seemed to welcome 
it. The conduct of the union throughout was 
such that it is not now entitled, under all 
the circumstances, to the order sought. 
In re Marine Workers’ and Boilermakers’ 
Industrial Union, Local No. 1, and the 
Labour Relations Board of British Columbia, 
Supreme Court of British Columbia, October 
S0P19512 


Ontario High Court of Justice . . . 


- . . holds that workers have the right to picket 
peacefully even though strike might be unlawful. 


The Ontario High Court of Justice on 
May 23, 1951, granted an injunction 
restraining certain employees of General 
Dry Batteries of Canada Ltd., who were 
engaged in picketing their employer’s plant 
on St. Helens Ave. in Toronto during a 
strike, from intimidating or interfering with 
employees or patrons of the company, from 
inducing breaches of contract between the 
employer and other persons or corporations, 
and from encouraging any of these unlawful 
acts. The employer had sought a wider 
injunction on the ground that the strike 
was illegal, since a collective agreement was 
in effect, and that all picketing during an 


illegal strike was also illegal. The order 
issued by the court did not prohibit 
peaceful picketing. 

Mr. Justice McRuer, in giving reasons 
for decision, outlined the circumstances that 
had preceded the picketing. When the 
strike took place, a collective agreement 
was in effect. The agreement was con- 
cluded om June 12, 1950, between the 
employer and Local 512 of the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, the certified bargaining agent for 
his employees. It was to be effective from 
June 1, 1950, to June 1, 1951, and from 
year to vear after that date, unless either 
party notified the other in writing, at least 
30 days and not more tham 60 days before 
June 1 in any year that it desired to amend 
the agreement. If, after receipt of such 
notice, negotiations to amend it failed, the 
agreement would terminate June 1. The 
contract provided that the union would 
refrain from strikes or organized slowdowns 
during the life of the agreement. 

In February, 1951, the union requested 
negotiations to amend the wage provisions 
of the agreement. Ten meetings of com- 
pany and union representatives were held 
between March 21 and April 24, after which 
the union broke off negotiations. The works 
manager of the plant stated in his affidavit 
that there was evidence of a deliberate 
slowdown for a week before April 24. On 
that date the employees went on strike and 
had not returned to work at the time the 
case came before the court. 

The affidavit of the works manager 
described the activities of the strikers. On 
May 3 some of the employees and others 
began to picket the plant carrying sand- 
wich boards with the words “General Dry 
Workers on Strike”. The same day the 
pickets turned away two delivery trucks 
attempting to make deliveries to the 
plaintiff’s plant. On May 4 a group of 
approximately 30 pickets prevented the 
moving of a railway car loaded with 
finished batteries and, until the time of 


the court case, the plaintiff had been 
unable to ship these batteries to his 
customers. On the morning of May 4 a 


crowd of about 65 employees marched back 
and forth in front of the plant, occupying 
the whole sidewalk and making access to 
the premises almost impossible. On the 
same day the strikers prevented a truck- 
load of finished goods from leaving the 
plant by crowding around the exit and 
forming a barricade with the motor cars 
of two employees. When, with police 
assistance, the truck was finally able to 
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leave, it was followed by one of the 
strikers, and returned to the plant without 
delivering the goods, for fear that pickets 
would embarrass the plaintiff’s customer. 
On May 7, May 8 and May 9, mass picket- 
ing by 50 or 60 employees was carried on. 
Members of the supervisory staff were 
threatened, obstructed in their attempts to 
enter the plant and in some cases were 
subjected to physical violence. Two staff 
members were pelted with rotten eggs, and 
one had a needle driven into her shoulder. 
Because of the picketing, the plaintiff was 
unable to unload a railway car, containing 
raw materials, which was left on his siding 
and was incurring demurrage charges. He 
was also suffering loss because of the 
deterioration of partly processed batteries, 

The employer applied to the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board under Section 59 
of the Labour Relations Act for a declara- 
tion that the strike was unlawful and asked 
the court for an injunction to restrain the 
employees from picketing. Mass picketing 
was discontinued after May 9. 

Mr. Justice McRuer held that the 
employees had the right to picket peace- 
fully, even though the strike might be 
unlawful under the terms of the collective 
agreement. It was not necessary for the 
court to determine whether or not the 
strike was unlawful. His Lordship stated :— 


It may be very true that the employees 
have improperly broken their agreement and 
it may be that it is unlawful for them to 
break their agreement, but I think they 
nevertheless have a common law right to 
inform others peacefully that they are on 
strike, be the strike lawful or unlawful, and 
if they choose to exercise this right by 
picketing in a manner that is not otherwise 
unlawful their actions cannot be restrained 
by, and particularly by, an interlocutory in- 
junction ... It is for the legislature and not 
for the courts to make picketing, not amount- 
ing to a nuisance at common law or the 
publication of defamatory matter, something 
that may be restrained by injunction. 


In his opinion the solution of labour 
disputes should be left as far as possible 
to those who are particularly skilled in the 
adjustment of labour matters; he pointed 
out that a forum has been specially pro- 
vided by the Labour Relations Act to deal 
with labour relations. However, it is the 
duty of the courts to protect personal and 
property rights when necessary. 

His Lordship rejected as unsound the 
argument advanced by counsel for the 
defendants who maintained that the court 
had no jurisdiction to issue an injunction 
against employees committing unlawful acts 
in the exercise of their common law right 
to picket, since the unlawful acts would not 
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be private wrongs but criminal offences, 
for which the only possible remedy was 
prosecution. He considered that unlawful 
acts may properly be restrained by injunc- 
tion even if they constituted an offence 
under the Criminal Code, and stated :— 


So, in dealing with those acts ... that go 
beyond peaceful picketing and interfere with 
the business of the plaintiff, I have no hesita- 
tion in holding that a court of equity has 
power to restrain any repetition of acts of 
that character which are obviously an inter- 
ference with the freedom of the owner of 
the property to exercise his common law 
rights over the property that he owns. 


In this case His Lordship considered that 
the plaintiff had reason to fear further 
interferences with the exercise of his prop- 
erty rights, and therefore an injunction 
should be granted. 

In granting a modified injunction, Mr. 
Justice McRuer distinguished between 
peaceful picketing which is not a common 
law nuisance and illegal picketing which 
constitutes a conspiracy to injure and 
violates both property and personal rights. 
He questioned whether a group of em- 
ployees seeking to advance their interest 
in a labour dispute was entitled to bring 
external pressure to bear on others doing 
business with a particular person for the 
purpose of injuring the business of their 
employer and forcing him to capitulate. 


It is one thing to exercise all the lawful 
rights to strike and the Jawful rights to 
picket; that is a freedom that should be 
preserved and its preservation has advanced 
the interests of the labouring man and the 
community as a whole to an untold degree 
over the last half-century. But it is another 
thing to recognize a conspiracy to injure so 
that benefits to any particular person or 
class may be realized. Further, if what any 
person or group of persons does amounts to 
a common law nuisance to another what is 
being done may be restrained by injunction. 


His Lordship explained his reasons for 
not granting an injunction in broad terms 
as requested by the plaintiff, similar to 
the one issued by Mr. Justice Gale in 
the case of Oakville Wood Specialties Ltd. 
v. Mustin, 1950. [In that case the court 
prohibited all picketing on the ground that 
the strike was illegal under existing laws 
(L.G., 1951;-p: 250) 1] »Mr. Justice: MeRuer: 
while maintaining that the broader injunc- 


tion might be the proper remedy under 


certain circumstances, considered that the 
present case did not warrant the removal 
of the right to picket. He therefore ordered 
an injunction similar to that granted by 
Mr. Justice Smily in Belleville Lock Co. v. 
Tyner, 1950 (L.G., 1951, p. 376) prohibiting 
only picketing accompanied by unlawful 
acts. General Dry Batteries of Canada Ltd. 
v. Brigenshaw ct al, [1951] 4 DLR, 414. 





Recent Regulations, Dominion and Provincial 


Certain veterans’ legislation extended to members of Special Force 
New Manitoba regulations set out operating engineers’ qualifications 


Certain veterans’ legislation has been extended to members of the Special Force by 
new regulations under the Veterans Benefit Act. In the provincial field, following procla- 
mation of the Manitoba Operating Engineers and Firemen Act, new regulations have 
been issued setting out the qualifications required for operating engineers’ and firemen’s 
certificates. In British Columbia, the ‘Christmas-tree industry was brought under the 


Hours of Work Act. 


DOMINION 


Veterans Benefit Act 


Under Section 3 of the Veterans Benefit 
Act, 1951, the Governor in Council was 
empowered to make certain veterans’ legis- 
lation listed in Part I of a schedule to the 
Act applicable to members of the Special 
Force. Regulations, approved by P.C. 5447 
on October 9 and gazetted October 24, 
make applicable to veterans of the Special 
Force certain sections of the Veterans 
Rehabilitation Act, the Veterans Insurance 
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Act, the Veterans’ Land Act, the War 
Service Grants Act, the War Veterans 
Allowance Act, Sections 28, 29 and 30 of 
the Civil Service Act and the Department 
of Veterans Affairs Act. The Veterans 
Benefit Act itself made veterans of the 
Special Foree eligible for benefits under 
sections of the Civil Service Superannua- 
tion Act, the Pension Act, Part IV of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, and the 
Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act. 
The regulations became effective when the 
Act went into force on October 9. 


Pilotage By-Law 

An Order im Couneil (P.C. 6456), 
approved December 4 and gazetted Decem- 
ber 26, fixed the pilotage rates payable by 
vessels entering or leaving the port of 
Botwood in Newfoundland. 


PROVINCIAL 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 

By regulation No. 37 of the Board of 
Industrial Relations, workers in the 
Christmas-tree industry, which includes all 
those who cut, grade, bundle, tag, or ship 
- evergreen trees to be used for decorative 
purposes, are to be covered by the Hours 
of Work Act, which hmits normal working 
hours to eight per day and 44 per week. 
This regulation, approved by Order in 
Council on November 17, was made 
November 22 and gazetted November 29. 

The annual regulation allowing employees 
in the mercantile industry to work addi- 
tional hours during the Christmas season 
permitted workers in retail stores to work 
up to 48 hours during the week ending 
December 22, provided that they did not 
work longer than 10 hours in any one day. 
This regulation was made November 23 
and gazetted November 29. 


British Columbia Male and Female 


Minimum Wage Acts 

Order 24 (supplementary), made Novem- 
ber 23 and gazetted November 29, was the 
annual Order providing for the payment 
of overtime rates to store employees 
working extra hours during the week 
before Christmas, and requiring temporary 
employees in stores during the Christmas 
season to be paid the minimum wage for 
experienced workers. 

Employees who were permitted by the 
special hours of work regulation to work 
up to 48 hours during the week ending 
December 22 were required to be paid the 
usual overtime rate of one and one-half 
times the regular rate for all time worked 
in excess of eight hours in a day or 44 in 
the week. 

For the period from December 3. to 
December 31, temporary employees in the 
mercantile industry who worked 39 hours 
or more per week had to receive at least 
$18 per week, and those who worked less 
than 39 hours, a minimum hourly rate of 
47 cents. 

The supplementary Order also waived for 
the specified period in December the daily 
guarantee provision which requires that all 
employees asked to report for work must 
be paid at their regular rate for all time 
spent at their employer’s place of work, 


with a minimum of two hours’ pay if there 
1S no work and of four hours’ pay if they 
are put to work. 


Manitoba Operating Engineers 
and Firemen Act 


Under the Operating Engineers and Fire- 
men Act, 1949, proclaimed in effect on 
November 24, 1951, new regulations gov- 
erning the examination and certification of 
engineers and firemen were issued by 
Manitoba Regulation 46/51, gazetted 
December 1. They became effective from 
January 1, 1952. The previous regulations 
for the certification of engineers were con- 
tained in the Steam Boiler and Pressure 
Plant Act, 1933. At the 1949 session of 
the Manitoba Legislature, two Acts were 
passed to replace this earlier statute: the 
Operating Engineers and Firemen, Act and 
the Steam and Pressure Plants Act (L.G., 
1949, p. 995). The 19383 statute will be 
repealed when the new Steam and Pres- 
sure Plants Act is proclaimed in effect. 

In providing for four classes of engineers’ 
certificates instead of three, as before, and 
in changing the qualifications required for 
each class, the regulations are now more 
in line with those in other provinces and 
are especially similar to those in effect in 
Saskatchewan. This has meant that, in 
some of the qualifications listed for certifi- 
cation, more experience is required, while 
for others, less experience is now necessary. 

In addition to the four classes of 
engineers’ certificates, the regulations now 
provide for a fireman’s certificate and also 
for a provisional operating engineer’s certifi- 
cate, as before. 

Every candidate for an examination for 
a certificate must be over 18 years of age 
and must make written application to the 
Department of Labour on the prescribed 
form, setting out his qualifications and 
references. Certificates are issued, upon 
payment of a fee, to every candidate who 
answers successfully at least 70 per cent 
of the questions in an examination for first 
or second class operating engineer’s certifi- 
cate, or 60 per cent if the examination is 
for a third, fourth or provisional operating 


‘engineer’s or fireman’s certificate. In special 


circumstances, a candidate for a fourth 
class, provisional operating engineer’s or 
fireman’s certificate may be examined orally 
by a person designated by the Board of 
Examiners. 

The regulations outline the experience and 
standing required for each certificate. 

A candidate for a first-class engineer’s 
certificate must hold a second-class certifi- 
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cate and, in addition, must be qualified in 
one of the following ways: He must, since 
the issue of his second-class certificate, have 
had three years’ experience as chief 
engineer in operating a high-pressure plant 
of not less than 300 h.p. or four years as 
assistant in operating one of 500 h.p. or 
over, or he must have had two years’ 
experience as chief engineer or three as 
assistant engineer, as above, and, in addi- 
tion, must have spent four years installing 
and repairing boilers or plant machinery or 
in general plant maintenance, or he must 
hold a certificate in engineering issued by 
am approved school of technology, and in 
addition, since the issue of his second-class 
certificate, have had two years’ experience 
as chief engineer or three as_ assistant 
engineer, in plants as spectified above. 

A first-class engineer is authorized to 
take charge of any plant. 

For a second-class certificate, a candidate 
must hold a third-class certificate and in 
addition: He must, since the issue of his 
third-class certificate, have had two years’ 
experience in operating as chief engineer a 
plant of from 100 to 200 h.p. or three years 
as assistant in a plant of from 200 to 500 
h.p., or he must have had four years’ 
experience in installing and repairing boilers, 
etc., and have acted for one year as chief 
engineer, or for two years as _ assistant 
engineer, as above, or he must have com- 
pleted an approved engineering course and 
acted as chief engineer, as above, for a year 
and a half or as assistant engineer for two 
years. 

The holder of a second-class operating 
engineer’s certificate may take charge of a 
plant of from 200 to 500 h.p. or act as shift 
engineer in any plant. 

A candidate for a third-class certificAte 
must hold a fourth-class certificate and, in 
addition: He must, since the issue of his 
third-class certificate, have operated as 
chief engineer a plant of from 25 to 100 
h.p. or fired a high-pressure boiler of at 
least 100 h.p. for one year, or he must have 
fired such a boiler for two years, or he 
must have served for at least two years in 
building or repairing boilers and, in addi- 
tion, have fired a high-pressure boiler of 
over 100 h.p. for one year or he must have 
completed ‘an approved course and have 
fired a boiler of over 100 h.p. for a year 
and a half. 


A third-class engineer may take’ charge 
of a plant of from 100 to 200 h.p., act as 
shift engineer in one of from 300 to 500 h.p. 
or act as fireman in any plant. 

A fourth-class certificate may be granted 
to a candidate who for one_ year has 
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operated a high-pressure boiler of not less 
than 25 h.p., or had a year’s experience in 
the construction of boilers and fired a boiler 
of 25 hp. or over for six months. As an 
alternative, he must have held a fireman’s 
certificate for at least two consecutive years 
and shave fired a boiler of over 25 h.p. for 
six months. He is also eligible if he has 
served as a provisional operating engineer 
for 12 months and, in addition, has fired a 
boiler of 25 h.p. or over for six months. 

The holder of a fourth-class certificate is 
permitted to take charge of a plant of from 
25 to 100 h.p., act as shift engineer in a 
plant of from 100 to 200 h.p., or act as 
fireman in a plant of from 200 to 500 h.p. 

To qualify for an engineer’s provisional 
certificate, a candidate must have six 
months’ experience in firing a high-pressure 
boiler of 5 h.p. or over; or have held a 
fireman’s certificate for 12 months, during 
which period he assisted in operating a 
boiler of 5 h.p. or over for three months. 
Alternatively, he must have assisted in 
operating such a boiler for three months 
and, in addition, have hhad experience in 
related trades satisfactory to the board. 

The holder of a provisional operating 
engineer’s certificate may take charge of a 
plant of from) 5 107 25" hip. ach cdsecuu 
engineer in a plant of from 25 to 100 hp. 
or act as fireman in a plant of from 100 
to 200: p. 

A fireman’s certificate may be granted to 
a candidate who can satisfy the board that 
he has had sufficient experience in the oper- 
ation of heating plants and related experi- 
ence and has passed a prescribed examina- 
tion. A fireman may operate a low-pressure 
heating plant or act as fireman in a plant 
of from 25 to 100 hp. 

The regulations permit the board, with 
the approval of the minister, to grant the 
appropriate certificate without examination 
to an engineer certified by the Government 
of Canada or by another province or any 
other recognized authority. 

A special qualification certificate may 
be issued by the minister, on recommenda- 
tion of the board, to an applicant who has 
the qualifications and experience necessary 
for performing the duties of the particular 
position for which he wishes to be certified. 

A special certificate will expire in 90 days 
unless a different period is specified in the 
certificate. All other certificates must be 
renewed annually. <A certificate holder who 
has not renewed his certificate for three 
consecutive years may be required to pass 
a further examination before his certificate 
will be renewed. <A certificate may be 
amended, cancelled or suspended by the 
minister, whose decision is final. 


The regulations include rules for the con- 
duct of examinations, and prescribe fees 
payable for examinations and certificates. 


Saskatchewan Vehicles Act 

New regulations providing for the 
recording of working hours of drivers of 
commercial and public service vehicles were 
issued by the Highway Traffic Board on 
December 3 and gazetted December 15. 


The board may require the holder of a 
commercial vehicle or a public service 
vehicle certificate to provide a log-book for 
every driver. In the book the driver must 
record a continuous account of the time 
which he has spent on and off duty for 
each duty period and he must keep the 
book with him for the entire time during 
which he is on duty. 





Provincial Labour 


Standards 


Bulletin Now Available 


The 1951 edition of the bulletin issued annually by the Department of 
Labour under the title “Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child Labour, 
Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 


Compensation” is now being distributed. 


In concise form, the bulletin sets 


out the school-leaving ages, minimum age for employment in mines, factories 
and shops, limits on working hours, minimum wage rates, workmen’s compen- 
sation benefits, and the requirements for annual and public holidays and for 
a weekly rest-day fixed by or under the various provincial laws, and makes 


possible a comparison as between provinces. 


The principal changes made 


during the past year are noted in the foreword. Copies of the pamphlet are 
available without charge from the Legislation Branch, Department of Labour, 


Ottawa. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 772,* December 6, 1951 


Held: (1) TVThat a claimant who had 
voluntarily left her employment in one 
city, in order to follow her husband who 
had been transferred to another city, had 
not shown that she had “just cause for 
reasons solely and directly connected with 
her employment” within the meaning of 
Benefit Regulation 5A (1) (b)- (iit). 

(2) That, as the claimant had not ful- 
filled any one of the additional conditions 
prescribed in Benefit Regulation 5A, she 
was rightly disqualified for the two years 
immediately following the date of her 
marriage. (Reference is made to CU-B 
612.) 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
who was married on July 21, 1950, was 
employed in Hamilton, Ont., as a dental 
assistant from 1947 to June 30, 1951. She 
filed a claim for benefit in Montreal, P.Q., 
on August 21, 1951, stating that she had 
voluntarily left her employment in order to 
follow her husband, who had been trans- 
ferred to that city. 


Benefit Regulation 5A, as amended effec- 
tive July 1, 1951, reads as follows:— 


5A(1)In order to receive benefit for any 
day of unemployment which occurs 
within the two years immediately 
following the date of her marriage, 
every married woman shall, in respect 
of any such day, in addition to proving 
the fulfilment of all other conditions 
of entitlement to benefit, produce 
evidence satisfactory to an officer of 
the Commission of the fulfilment of 
any one of the following additional 
conditions namely: 


(a) that she has worked for at least 
ninety days under a contract of 
service, 

(1) in excepted employment other 
than employment by persons 





*Decisions are published in two _ series: 
Those designated CU-B refer to benefit 
cases; those resignated CU-C, coverage cases. 
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connected with her by blood 
relationship, marriage or 
adoption, or 
(11) in insurable employment, or 
(111) partly in such excepted 
employment and partly in 
insurable employment, 


and the said ninety days of employ- 
ment shall have been performed 
following her marriage but if she was 
in employment at the time of 
marriage, at least sixty of such days 
of employment shall have been per- 
formed after her first separation 
from employment subsequent to her 
marriage; 

(b) that her first separation after 
marriage from the employment in 
which she was engaged at the 
time of her marriage or her last 
separation from employment 
occurring within eight weeks prior 
to her marriage was in conse- 
quence of, 

(i) the application of her em- 
ployer’s rule against retain- 
ing married women in his 
employ, or 

(11) a discharge on account of 
shortage of work, or 

(iii) leaving voluntarily because - 
she had just cause for rea- 
sons solely and directly con- 
nected with her employment; 


(c) that her husband has died; 


(d) that she has been deserted by her 
husband; 


(e) that she is permanently separated 
from her husband; or 


(f) that her husband is wholly in- 
capacitated for work and _ that 
such incapacity has lasted for at 
least four consecutive weeks, and 
in such case this condition shall 
be deemed to have been fulfilled 
from the date of her claim for 
benefit but not prior to the 
commencement of the period of 
such incapacity. 


(2) The conditions referred to in para- 


graphs (a) to (e) inclusive of sub- 
section one, shall be deemed to have 
been fulfilled, in each case, upon the 
occurrence of the event or on the 
date of claim for benefit, whichever 
is the later, and when a married 


woman has proved the fulfilment of 
any one of the conditions referred to 
in the said subsection, she need not 
prove such fulfilment again in the 
said period of two years unless she 
contracts another marriage. 

(3) The provisions of this section do not 
apply in respect of the period that a 
married woman continues to be desig- 
nated as a short-time claimant by an 
officer of the Commission, if she was 
in employment at the time of her 
marriage and, without interruption of 
such employment, remains employed 
by the same employer on a _ short- 
time basis. 


As the insurance officer was of the 
opinion that the claimant had not estab- 
lished that she could meet “any one of 
the additional conditions” stipulated in 
Benefit Regulation 5A, he disqualified her 
from the receipt of benefit for the period 
from August 21, 1951 to July 21, 1952. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees, which unanimously upheld the 
decision of the insurance officer. The court, 
however, wondered whether the principle 
mentioned by the Umpire in CU-B 612, 
viz: “a wife has a legal and moral obliga- 
tion to live with her husband wherever 
he has established his residence or domi- 
cile” should not be “applied against Section 
5A of the Benefit Regulations” and for 
that reason granted the claimant leave to 
appeal to the Umpire. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 

Conclusions.—CU-B 612 (September 7, 
1950), to which the court of referees and 
the claimant referred, deals with the case 
of a young married woman who vyolun- 
tarily left her employment in Timmins a 
month or two after her marriage in order 
to live with her husband, who had estab- 
lished his residence or domicile in Toronto. 
Taking into consideration the principle 
that “a wife has a legal and moral obliga- 
tion to live with her husband wherever 
he has established his residence or domi- 
cile’ and the circumstances of the case, 
I decided that the claimant had shown just 
cause within the meaning of Section 41 (1) 
of the Act for having voluntarily left her 
employment. 

Since then, however, Benefit Regulation 
5A, which imposes additional conditions 
upon married women who claim _ benefit 
within the two years following the date 
of their marriage, has been introduced by 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
and it has the same effect as if enacted 
in the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Neither the insurance officer nor the court 
of referees nor the Umpire has any vested 
power to override the regulations which are 
passed by the Commission and approved 
by Order in Council. 
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Benefit Regulation 5A in paragraph 
(b) (iu) of subsection (1) goes much 
further than Section 41 (1) of the Act and 
it recognizes as “just cause” those reasons 
only which are solely and directly con- 
nected with the employment of a claimant. 

The condition laid down in paragraph 
(b) Gu) is not met, therefore, in cases 
hke the present one where a claimant 
voluntarily leaves for purely personal 
reasons; the employment itself must be 
directly involved and I would cite as an 
example the case of a claimant who volun- 
tarily leaves because the employer has 
decided to make unreasonable changes in 
the contract of service or that of a claimant 
who leaves because the particular kind of 
work she performs has become injurious 
to her health. 


Under the circumstances the appeal is 
dismissed. 


Decision CU-B 774, December 6, 1951 
Held: (1) That leave of absence without 
pay during a period of employment does 
not constitute a “separation” within the 
meaning of Benefit Regulation 5A. 

(2) That, as the claamant had not ful- 
filled any one of the additional conditions 
prescribed in Benefit Regulation 5A, she 
was rightly disqualified for the two years 
ammediately following the date of her 
marriage. 

Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
who was married on August 5, 1950, was 
employed in Toronto, Ont., as a power 
sewing machine operator from 1947 to 
June 15, 1951. She filed a claim for 
benefit in Edmonton, Alta., on July 30, 
1951, stating that she had left her employ- 
ment voluntarily in order to accompany 
her husband who was seeking employment 
in the Edmonton area. 

Benefit Regulation 5A (amended), which 
became effective on July 1, 1951, 1s quoted 
in full in CU-B 772. 

As the insurance officer was of the 
opinion that the claimant had not estab- 
lished that she could meet “any one of 
the additional conditions” stipulated in 
Benefit Regulation 5A, he Hisqualified her 
from the receipt of benefit for the period 
from July 30, 1951 to August 5, 1952. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees, contending that as her first separa- 
tion from employment had itaken place 
when she was on leave of absence to be 
married, from July 29, 1950 to August 28, 
1950, and as she had since the latter- 
mentioned date accumulated more than the 
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required number of days of employment 
for entitlement to benefit, she should not 
have been disqualified. 

The majority of the court upheld the 
decision of the insurance officer, concluding 
its decision as follows:— 


We would like to point out, however, 
that this Regulation was not even in 
effect at the time the claimant became 
married and naturally could not have any 
knowledge of its existence. We believe 
that this Regulation has worked a hard- 
ship on claimants where they intend to 
continue in the labour field as has this 
claimant. We consequently dismiss the 
celaimant’s appeal for the above reasons. 
She is held disqualified from July 30, 
1951-to August 5, 1952. 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


Conclusions.—According to the evidence 
before me, the claimant asked for a four 
weeks’ leave of absence in the summer of 
1950 to be married. When the four weeks 
elapsed she duly returned to her employ- 
ment. 

That this temporary leave of absence 
was without pay is immaterial to the issue 
and I agree with the majority of the court 
that it cannot be considered as a “separa- 
tion” within the meaning of Benefit 
Regulation 5A. 

Under the circumstances, and since she 
could not comply with any of. the condi- 


tions laid down in that regulation when 
she filed her claim, she was rightly 
disqualified from the receipt of benefit. 
With regard to the remarks made by 
the court of referees in the concluding 
paragraph of their decision, it was never 
intended by Benefit Regulation 5A _ to 
impair the rights of married women, who 
are honestly desirous of working, to receive 
benefit under the Act when unemployed. 
That regulation was introduced as a 
corrective measure to prevent newly- 
married women, who are not genuinely in 
the labour field, from draining the unem- 
ployment insurance fund to the detriment 
of the workers of this country for whom 


the Act was really intended; it is based 


on the assumption that, generally speaking, 
when a woman enters into marriage she 
will not have to support herself and her 
domestic responsibilities will prevent her 
from taking employment. 

Regulation 5A, as it stood originally, was 
found to lend itself to discrimination and 
the Commission, by amendment, eased the 
conditions thereof. If, in the lhght of 
experience, the amended regulation under 
which the claimant is disqualified still 
proves to create anomalies, I feel that the 
Commission will not hesitate to make more 
effective adaptations. 


The appeal is dismissed. 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics for November, 1951* show that total of claims during that 
month increased by almost 40,000 over number filed the previous month 


Initial and renewal claims for benefit 
filed in local offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission across Canada 
during November totalled 122,603, an in- 
erease of 39,701 over the October figure of 
82,902. The monthly report on the oper- 
ation of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
shows that while a rise occurred in all 
provinces, the greatest increases were regis- 
tered in Quebec, Ontario and _ British 
Columbia. In November, 1950, claims filed 
numbered 93,016. 





*See Tables E-1—E-6 at end of book. 
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Claimants on the live Unemployment 
Insurance register on the last working day 
of November totalled 186,833 (127,237 
males and 59,596 females). Of this total, 
153,651 (108,752 males and 44,899 females) 
were ordinary claimants; of the remainder, 
33,179 (18,482 males and 14,697 females) 
were short-time claimants. 

Decisions were recorded for a total of 
107,835 initial and renewal claims, of which 
86,105 were entitlements to benefit and 
21,730 non-entitlements. Claims not allowed 
numbered 10,553, while disqualifications 
were imposed in 14,291 cases (including 
3,114 on revised claims). Chief reasons 


\ 


for disqualification were: “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause” 5,092 cases; 
“not unemployed” 3,997 cases; “not capable 
of and not available for work” 1,051 cases. 

A total of 67,861 persons began receiving 
benefit payments on initial and renewal 
claims during the month, compared with 
46,102 in October and 49,532 in November, 
1950. 

Benefit payments during the month 
amounted to $5,107,466 in respect of 
2.033.423 unemployed days. During October, 
$3,901,854 was paid in respect of 1,567,172 
days, while payments during November, 
1950, amounted to $4,184,103 for 1,781,566 
days. 

During the week of November 24-30, a 
total of 97,511 persons received $1,327,648 
in compensation for 523,648 unemployed 
days. Last month, for the week October 27- 
November 2, 72,267 persous received benefits 
amounting to $955,883 for a total of 384,654 
days. During the week November 25- 


December 1, 1950, $1,052,948 was paid to 
79,052 persons in compensation for 439,993 
unemployed days. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week November 24-30 was $2.54, compared 
with $249 for the week October 27- 
November 2, and $2.39 for the week 
November 25-December 1, 1950. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during the month of Novem- 
ber, 1951, insurance books were issued to 
4,152,998 employees who had made contri- 
butions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1951. This was an increase of 91,834 during 
the month. 

As at November 30, 1951, employers 
registered totalled 243,442—a decrease of 493 
since the end of October. 





Tenth Annual Report of Unemployment Insurance Commission 


The tenth annual report of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission has been 
published. It covers the fiscal year which 
ended March 31, 1951. 

Having completed 10 years of operation, 
the commission, in a foreword to the report, 
recapitulates the fund’s progress over the 
10-year period. 

Contributions by employers and em- 
ployees totalled $773,530,580.72; contribu- 
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tions by the federal Government were 
$154,711,472.81. Benefits paid out amounted 
to $343,150,000.89. At March 31, 1951, the 
fund stood at $664,580,376.79. 

An historical outline of unemployment 
insurance in Canada appeared in the 
September, 1950, issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE (pp. 1524-42) under the title 
“Unemployment Insurance and the National 
Employment Service”. 
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Live applications at NES offices at the end of December, 1951, were 
almost 39,000 more than at same date the previous year. Placements 
were almost 7,500 fewer. Maritime employment situation was stable; 
unemployment higher in Ontario and Quebec, lower in Prairie region 


Compared with the same date last year, 
the number of live applications at NES 
offices at the end of December rose to 
195,528 for male and to 70,053 for female 
workers, from 173,186 and 53,611 respec- 
tively; placements declined ito 6,027 and 
2,565 from 10,420 and 5,616 for males and 
females respectively. 

The employment situation was generally 
stable im the Maritimes while in the 
Prairies, unemployment was actually lower 
than last year. On the other hand, in the 
Ontario and Quebec regions, unemployment 
was considerably higher and could be 
attributed to a general decline in demand 
for consumer durables, semi-durables, tex- 
tiles, leather products, furniture, and 
particularly in Ontario to a slump in the 
automobile industry. 

The increase in unemployment in recent 
months has, considered broadly, resulted 
from a shift in production from civilian to 
defence goods, to stronger foreign competi- 
tion, particularly in textile products, and to 
tighter credit regulations, as well as to 
the usual seasonal factors. As might be 
expected, demand for labour has continued 
strong in industries working on defence 
production; demand for workers in the 
heavy industries has also been strong. In 
addition to significant unemployment, short- 
time employment was the main feature in 
the consumer goods industries, especially 
in the two central provinces. The fact that 
the construction industry was approaching 
its low level of activity, and that the inland 
navigation season has ended, has of course 
contributed to weaken labour demand. On 
the other hand, the demand for loggers and 
for mining labour has been high. The 
non-ferrous products industry also remained 
very active. 

Taken in the aggregate, and in spite of 
pockets of unemployment, the general level 
of economic activity of 1951 was higher 
than for 1950. Variations in the employ- 
ment situation are the result of the trans- 
ition from a peace-time economy to an 
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An analysis of the current employment 
situation prepared by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour on the basis of reports from 
National Employment Service, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and other 
official infcrmation. 





economy defence 


effort. 


significant 
In total, non-agricultural employ- 
ment advanced four per cent during the 
year while agricultural employment declined 
by an estimated seven per cent. - 


making a 


Many industries contributed to the 
general rise in non-agricultural employment. 
The logging industry in Eastern Canada 
employed 12 per cent more workers in 
December, 1951, than at the same period 
in 1950. Employment in mining rose by 
more than 4,000 during 1951. Employment 
in industries concerned with defence pro- 
duction, and producer goods industries, 
increased significantly. Thus aircraft 
employment expanded by an estimated 103 
per cent; shipburlding by 56 per cent; 
agricultural implements by 12 per cent; 
non-ferrous metals products by 10 per 
cent; machinery by nine per cent and iron 
and steel by seven per cent. 

Another industry showing a general 
improvement in employment in 1951 was 
the construction industry, which required 
a larger work force to meet the largest 
building program on record as industrial, 
defence and commercial building increased 
in volume. Higher employment levels 
were also indicated in service, finance and 
insurance, and public utility groups. 
Moderate expansion took place also in 
employment in the distributive industries: 
transportation, communication and trade. 

In contrast, and as mentioned earlier, 
declining demand for several consumer 
products tended to partially offset the 
rising level of aggregate employment. 

As might be expected, the local and 
regional employment situations, dealt with 
below, show significant variations. 


Regional Analysis 


In the Atlantic region, the fishing indus- 
try was still busy and catches very good, 


although there were some bad weather 
conditions in December. Woodworkers 
were in strong demand, although the 


optimism of a large cut may be somewhat 
tempered by the currently high inventories 
and lower prices for lumber and pulp sold 
to the United States. Although mining was 
generally active, the provincial government- 
operated mine at Inverness was closed, 
causing a lay-off of 115 men who cannot 
find local employment. All sectors of 
manufacturing were busy with the excep- 
tion of stove factories at Moncton, which 
reduced production because of heavy 
inventories. Firms in the construction 
industry were reducing their staffs. The 
closing of the navigation season on the 
St. Lawrence River was beneficial to the 
Atlantic seaports. In general, employment 
conditions are more favourable in the 
Atlantic region than in other parts of 
Canada. 


In the Quebec region, demand for 
loggers continued brisk in spite of ithe fact 
that cutting was ahead of schedule: Experi- 
enced workers were in short supply in 
mining, although immigrants helped to ease 
the situation. Heavy snowfalls caused the 
closing of many quarries for the winter 
months. In manufacturing, surpluses were 
highest in textile centres, while shortages 
still persisted for skilled tradesmen in 
many plants handling armament contracts. 
Employment in tobacco manufacturing 
declined because of reduced demand. 
Demand for furniture and leather products 
continued weak, although ‘there were some 
signs of a revival in the shoe industry at 
Quebec and Montreal. The non-ferrous 
metals industry continued very active. 

The NES report for December 1951 
indicates that a larger than usual reduc- 
tion in employment among factory workers 
was developing throughout the region. This, 
aside from the economic factors mentioned 
in the general text, can be attributed also 
in part to a slump in construction. 

Nevertheless, and aside from considerable 
short time employment (e.g. 400 Montreal 
firms were on short time during December), 
the general economic activity in the region 
was quite high. 

The upward trend in unemployment 
during December in the Ontario region was 
reflected in growing local manpower 
surpluses. Purely seasonal unemployment 
accounts for only a part of the number of 


persons seeking work in the Ontario region 
at the end of December. Far more signifi- 
cant are the depressed markets for products 
of the textile, clothing, automobile, leather, 
rubber footwear, furniture and electrical 
apparatus industries. 

During December, further reductions in 
staffs were made by employers in these 
industries, as inventories remained at high 
levels and market prospects were persist- 
ently discouraging. As a result, the local 
employment situations deteriorated in a 
total of 33 of the 61 labour market areas 
of the region. 

In Toronto, active job applications at 
the end of December were more than 
double the total of the last year. The 
responsibility for this rests with the very 
general slackness in most consumer goods 
manufacturing and the influx into the area 
of workers from outside points. Similar 
factors have given rise to considerably 
higher levels of unemployment in Hamilton, 
London, Brantford, Kitchener, Galt, Guelph, 
Niagara Falls, St. Catharines, Sarnia and 
Welland. Generally, in the Ontario region, 
industries .most prominently affected are 


‘textiles, clothing, footwear, furniture, and 


electrical appliances. 

In the Prairie region, the large propor- 
tion of local areas where labour demand 
and supply is in general balance reflects 
the operation of several factors that have 
contributed to a relatively active winter 
season. The continued strength of the 
demand for pulp products, together with 
favourable weather conditions, has resulted 
in a high level of production in the Lake- 
head area, with over 4,000 seasonal workers 
absorbed in logging work during the past 
four months. In Alberta, industrial expan- 
sion and the extension of exploration for 
oil and natural gas have been responsible 
for a steady increase in non-agricultural 
employment. The third. source of addi- 
tional demand for labour is the large 
volume of defence construction, much of 
which is continuing through the winter. 

On the supply side of the labour market 
picture, although the large volume of immi- 
gration this fall has increased the total 
number of persons available for work, the 
record value of farm products has enabled 
more farm workers than usual to retire 
from the labour force for the winter. 


As a result of these factors, unemploy- 
ment in the region as a whole was lower 
than last year, in contrast to the situation 
in other regions. Of the 30 local areas in 
the Prairie Provinces, Winnipeg was the 
only one in which the labour surplus was 
moderately large and was one of the few 
places in the region where job applications 
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were greater than last year. A 25-per-cent 
drop in construction and a slackening in 
retail trade and clothing manufacture are 
the chief causes for the labour surplus in 
the city. 

At the present time, two main influences 
bear on the level of employment in the 
Pacific region. The first stems from the 
re-armament activities of the Western 
nations. The direct result has been an 
increase of 80 per cent in shipbuilding 
employment in the past year and a steady 
advance in the iron and steel industries. 
At the same time, the world scarcity of 


critical materials ~has accelerated the 
development of new forest, mining and 
power resources and the expansion of 


existing capacity. Many of these projects 


will reach the production stage this year; 
the larger ones are not expected to be 
completed before 1954. 

While the basic employment trend is 
upward, the current situation has been 
adversely affected by both the long forest 
closure last summer and the heavy fall of 
snow at the end of the year. Lost produc- 
tion and income during the summer months 
have been reflected in a year-to-year drop 
in sawmill employment despite the strong 
export demand for lumber, and in lower 
levels of employment in retail trade. The 
recent heavy snowitall has resulted in a 
sharp rise in job applications at NES 
offices. Latest reports show a total of 
50.800 at January 10, which is 14 per cent 
of the estimated number of wage and salary 
workers. 


Task Force Seeking Ways to End Unemployment in Detroit 


While the first soup kitchen’ since the 
depression began functioning in Detroit at 
the first of this month, a United States 
government task force sought ways of 
putting Michigan’s 158,000 jobless back to 
work. 

Formation of the task force was 
announced in mid-January by Manly 
Fleischmann, Defence Production Admin- 
istrator. An inter-agency committee, the 
group comprises top officials from mine 
government agencies, including the Muni- 
tions Board, the Army, Navy and Air 
Force Procurement Offices, the Labour 
Department, the General Services Admin- 
istration, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the National Production Authority and the 
Defence Production Administration. 


Detroit, where about 158,000 workers have 
lost their jobs because of cuts in auto- 
mobile production ordered by the Govern- 
ment, is the committee’s first target. 

Announcing the formation of the task 
force, Mr. Fleischmann said: “The threat 
of mounting unemployment in the Detroit 
area has made it necessary to take imme- 
diate action to divert as much government 
contract work as possible to bridge the gap 
between the cutbacks in automobile pro- 
duction and the steady, but apparently not 
rapid enough, rise in defence production 
work. 

“To begin with,’ Mr. Fleischmann added, 
“the task force will explore the total 
procurement program and the facilities 
which are available in the Detroit area to 
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ascertain what additional government con- 
tract and subcontract work can be placed 
in Detroit. It will be responsible for 
arranging for the placement of such 
government contracts in Detroit. 

“The group will arrange for shifting the 
contracts to the Detroit area, even though 
some additional cost may be involved.” 

On its arrival in Detroit, the committee 
was told by automobile industry leaders 
that defence contracts on the present scale 
could not absorb the number of idle auto 
workers. The only immediate solution, 
they said, was for the Government to allow 
increased production of passenger cars and 
trucks. 

C. E. Wilson, President of General 
Motors, suggested that the job problem 
could be wiped out if the Defence Produc- 
tion Administration would allot enough 
steel, aluminum and copper for 1,100,000 
passenger cars and 275,000 trucks in the 
second quarter of this year. Under present 
plans, the industry will be allowed to build 
930,000 cars and 220,000 trucks, if it can 
stretch copper and aluminum allocations 
for 800,000 cars by substitutions and 
dipping into stock piles. 

R. E. Gillmor, Chairman of the task force, 
said that the metal allocations had been 
arrived at without prejudice to any 
segment of industry. He said the group 
would do everything possible to direct new 
contracts to the Detroit area. 

The inter-agency committee was created 
at the direction of the Defence Mobilizer, 
Charles E. Wilson. 


ours and 
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Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 


Wage rates increased approximately eight per cent during year ending 
October 1, 1950. More than 70 per cent of the workers in printing 
were on a 40-hour week, more than 85 per cent on a 5-day work week 


Wage rates in printing, publishing and 
allied industries increased by about eight 
per cent during the year ending October 1, 
1950. More than 70 per cent of the workers 
were reported on a scheduled 40-hour work 
week during the fall of 1950 and more than 
S85 per cent normally worked five days per 
week. 

Most workers received an initial vaca- 
tion of one week, although in the Atlantic 
provinces and British Columbia, a_sub- 
stantial proportion received two weeks. 
Fifty-four per cent of the workers were 
paid for eight observed statutory holidays 
and 20 per cent were paid for seven such 
holidays. Rest periods were granted to 45 
per cent of the workers, with the largest 
number receiving two periods per day of 10 
minutes duration. Fifty-six per cent were 
given wash-up periods, most commonly two 
per day of five minutes duration. 

For purposes of this analysis, the infor- 
mation on wages was based on slightly 
different industrial subdivisions than that 
on working conditions.1 


Daily Newspapers 


Average hourly wage rates im the print- 
ing and publishing of daily newspapers 
increased 8:7 per cent during the year 
ending October 1, 1950. This compares 
with an increase of 7-7 per cent during 
the year ending October 1, 1949. The 
index rose to 178-6 in 1950 as compared 
with 100 in the base year 1939. 

Average hourly wage rates and standard 
hours of work per week are shown in 
Table I for two important printing trades, 





1The industrial category ‘job printing” used 
in Table II on wage rates covers establish- 
ments engaged in (1) engraving, stereotyping 
and allied industries; (2) commercial print- 
ing; and (3) printing and publishing of 
weekly newspapers, magazines, books and 
periodicals. The tables on working condi- 
tions show separate statistics for the first 
group and combined figures for the second 
and third groups under the heading, 
“commercial and other printing’. 


Information in this article is prepared 
from data obtained in the annual survey 
of wage rates and working conditions for | 
1950 conducted by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour. 


Employers were asked to report 
on wage rates (straight-time earnings for 
piece-workers) and on certain conditions 
of work in their establishments during 
eae pay period preceding October 1, 
1950. 





compositor and pressman, in 16 cities 
across Canada. Rates of pay varied con- 
siderably between cities but very little 
between the two occupations within any 
one city. Toronto, the highest paying 


TABLE I.—AVERAGE WAGE RATES AND 
HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE PRINT- 
ING AND PUBLISHING OF DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS, OCTOBER, 1950 











Average Wage 
ae Rate per Hour 
. ours |—— 
Locality per Compositor, 
Week Hand and | Pressman 
Machine 
$ 3 
Nova Scotia— 
Halifaxsssnesn <6 40 1.43 1.35 
New Brunswick— 
Saint John...... 40 1.30 1.30 
Quebec— 
Montreal........ 40-44 1.83 1.78 
Quebec......... 40-44 1.31 27 
Ontario— 
Hamilton..... ae 40-44 1.66 Alt 
Wondonseaserner 40 1,65 1.65 
Ottawa. eee 374 175 1.74 
MorontOvecs sss< 40 1.974 1-974 
Windsoneeee nic 383 1.86 1.86 
Manitoba— 
Winnipeg........ 40-46 1.48 1.47 
Saskatchewan— 
IRegInaye caesar 44 1.39 1.42 
Saskatoon...... 40 1.50 1.50 
Alberta— 
@aloaryimecacdert 45 1.50 1.50 
Edmonton...... 40-45 1.50 1.50 
British Columbia 
Vancouver...... 374 1.80 1.80 
Victorias oe 373 1,76 1.76 
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centre, reported a rate of $1.974 for both 
compositors and pressmen, whereas Saint 
John, at the other extreme, had a rate of 
$1.30 an hour for the two trades. Wage 
differentials between the two occupations 
were reported in seven cities, ranging from 
one cent per hour in Ottawa and Winnipeg 
to eight cents an hour in Halifax, where 
compositors received $143 an hour and 
pressmen, $1.35. 

All the cities covered in this compara- 
tive study reported higher wage rates for 
both pressmen and compositors than they 
did im 1949. Pressmen in Hamilton 
received the biggest increase in wage rates, 
with the average rising from $1.47 an hour 
to $1.71. In Toronto, both trades received 
an increase of 20 cents an hour. The 
smallest gain in rates occurred in Halifax, 
where the two occupations received five 
cents an hour more than in the preceding 
year, 


Job Printing 


The index of average hourly wage rates 
for job printing had by October 1, 1950, 
risen to 202-3 over the base year 1939 as 
100. This represents an increase of 7-4 
per cent over the previous year, when the 
index stood at 188-3, slightly more than 
half the increase which occurred during 
1949. 

Average hourly wage rates and ranges 
of rates are shown in Table II for six 
representative occupations in job printing. 


Averages and ranges are presented for 15 
cities in all provinces except Newfound- 
land and Prince Edward Island. Two 
changes have been made in the occupa- 
tions covered in this industry since the 
last analysis was published. Pressman 
has been separated into three’ types, 
cylinder, job and rotary, and linotype oper- 
ator has been added. In addition to 
statistics on wages, the standard hours of 
work per week is shown for each of the 
15 centres. 

Of the three different classes of press- 
men included in this comparative .study, 
offset pressmenm received the highest rates 
of pay in most cities, the range being 
from $1.54 an hour in Winnipeg to $1.98 
in Toronto, and job pressmen received the 
lowest, ranging from $1.21 per hour in 
Halifax to $1.59 in Toronto. Of nine cities 
reporting rates for both cylinder pressmen 
and linotype operators, two showed equal 
rates and the others a differential ranging 
from one cent an hour in Toronto to nine 
cents in Vancouver, with linotype oper- 
ators the highest paid in all such cases. 
Average wage rates for the other male 
occupation, hand compositor, varied from 
$1.084 an hour in Halifax to $1.704 in 
Victoria. The lowest rates in all cities 
were paid to female bindery workers, the 
only unskilled occupation covered in the 


study. These rates varied greatly, from 
42 cents an hour in Quebec to $1 in 
Victoria. 


TABLE HI.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN PRINTING, PUBLISHING AND 
ALLIED INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER, 1950 


Non-office Employees by Region and by Industry 










































































By Region By Industry 
Print- |——- wee —- 
ing Engrav- 

| Publish- ing, Com- 
ing, a _ n | Daily Stereo- mercial 

Normal Weekly Hours an Atlantic “ rairie ritish ._ | typing | an 
. i Allied | Provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces| Columbia he and Other 
Indus- papers | Allied | Print- 

tries Indus- ing 

tries 
Employees on a 5-Day Week 
(Wivderc4 Oren &< ce het ccs a eereicos 5 11st | Reape aa Bd : 304s nee ee 993 949 381 398 
A) SE tote PV. Scie AOR ie 17, 825 259 | 3,939 | 11,038 1,957 632 | 3,431 5, 336 9,058 
OG ~ Ew wAee ahaa se Hera 2,319 12 1,706 14 5 116 32 1,882 
Motal eve ebteccsrt en. 21,872 271 4,904 | 13,098 1,971 1,628 | 4,496} 6,088] 11,388 
All Employees 

tinder 40 2009 2). Re... 228s. UpETOR|, fo Se eter 394 | ° 2 993 | 956] — 413 401 
SO COTN 8 ia ei ima ea 18,041 297 | 4,042 | 11,038 2,032 632 | 3,639 | 5,336 9,066 
Over 40 and under 44.......... 885 53 771 SOM ee owt srecstoos 203 118 564 
Aden ee Ds sora cei RCE oa 2,877 307 1,369 358 3 1, 662 218 997 
OviermeAd aie Oa er Acetone iting 1,756 160 934 PASAT | oe cv hc oe S56 leaker 900 
EVORa tape ene eee. 25,329 817 | 5,661 | 14,506 Qaida 1,628 | 7,316 | 6,085 | 11,928 








Working Conditions 


The Normal Work Week (Table I11).— 
The largest group of workers (71 per cent) 
in the printing, publishing and allied indus- 
tries was on a 40-hour week, with another 
11 per cent on a 44-hour schedule. 

In the Atlantic provinces, 36 and 37 per 
cent of the plant workers were on a 40- 
and 44-hour week respectively. In Quebec, 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, more 
than 70 per cent of the workers were in 
plants which reported a normal work week 
of 40 hours for most of their employees. 

One-half the workers employed on daily 
newspapers were on a 40-hour week and 
shehtly more than one-third were working 
44 hours or more. More than _ three- 
quarters of the plant employees in the 
other two divisions of the industry were 
on a normal work week of 40 hours. 

Eighty-six per cent of the workers in 
the printing and publishing industry were 
on a 5-day week in 1950. Slightly less 
than two-thirds of the workers in the daily 


newspaper division of the industry and 
more than 95 per cent in the other two 
divisions were reported working a 5-day 
schedule. Except for a slight increase in 
the proportion of workers on a 5-day week, 
normal weekly hours remained much the 
same as in 1949. 

Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half 
was the most common overtime rate for 
work after standard daily or weekly hours 
but establishments which employed a sub- 
stantial proportion of the workers paid 
time and one-half for the first two to four 
hours overtime and double time thereafter. 
Double time was the predominant rate paid 
for work on Sunday. 

For work on paid statutory holidays, 
establishments employing more than two- 
thirds of ithe workers reported paying 
double the regular rate. Plants paying 
double time and one-half or triple time 
for work on these holidays, employed 
another 20 per cent of the total. 


TABLE IV.—ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN PRINTING, PUBLISHING 
AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER, 1950 


Non-office Workers by Region and by Industry 











Print- |—-—— 
ing, 
Publish- 
Length of Age ce aE er 
an an tlantic 
Service Requirements Allied | Provinces Quebec 
Indus- 
tries 
Initial Vacation 
One Week with Pay........... 18, 004 277 
‘Aiterce 6 Mont hsm es racer 4,112 129 
IV Gari ee ek once ater 12,877 134 
Other periods of employment. 132 Nace eve alesse 
Service not specified.......... 883 14 
Two Weeks with Pay.......... 7,317 520 
MAT COES SV CALs Lees tenants viet 6,564 374 
Other periods of employment. 229 44 
Service not specified.......... §24 102 
Ota cpe tence eer 25,321 797 
Maximum Vacation 
Two Weeks with Pay.......... 11, 928 131 
Artes 21 y.earsiOllGssic ees 5,940 86 
OD WOO LV CALS sh etrisiiaie ee 5,170 45 
More than 5 years............. SL Se eeevstcestts ets 
Three Weeks with Pay(!)...... 5,150 26 
After: less than 15 years...... G4 BS hatesretne eee 
15‘and 20"years.:......- 829 26 
BOLVCATSi cence sates: DaO090 erence ; 
SUIVEATS dediester chistes Stathers GereG ihn pre re 
Initial Vacation Maintained | 8,243 * 640 
One week with pay............ 2,148 120 
Two weeks with pay.......... 6,095 520 
otal. sees soe aeeretoes 25,321 797 


5,613 





By Region By Industry 
Engrav- 
gins: Com- 
. tereo-| mercial 
Ontan, Prairie British eae typing | and 
4110] Provinces| Columbia ADEE: an Other 
papers | Allied | Print- 
Indus- ing 
tries 
10,380 1,990 975 | 4,365 | 3,379 | 10,260 
2,274 535 230 2,253 1,378 481 
7,310 1,405 716 2,006 1,708 9,163 
Boo Sema OO prairie ates 82 50 
LA Siar ree ee 29 106 211 566 
4,157 735 674 | 2,973 | 2,737 1,607 
3, 887 HPAL 619 | 2,874 | 2,354 1,336 
SO s[ oe ORR SHY | [accchoe 80 149 
190 SHiteeigtcccst 99 303 122 
14,537 ei) 1,649 |} 7,338} 6,116 11,867 
7,485 1,723 534 | 2,399 | 2,404 7,125 
4,515 763 69 1,633 89 3,416 
2,530 960 168 560 1,310 3,300 
AAO DS Stow ne 297 206 203 409 
2,684 166 680 | 1,610; 1,308 25202 
210Gb aa aeeere 391 BH eh sob onc 330 
PORTS Se eae ek 289 569 PLO Fenansasio= 
L000 Rte id fee arn roe 726 1,048 1,316 
8 1 Ti eee neretenal tires pore] foie. ca cree c 586 
4,368 836 435 | 3,329 | 2,404 25510 
587 101 91 1,021 54 1,073 
3,781 735 344 | 2,308 | 2,350 1, 437 


14,537 2,725 





(1) 460 employees could become eligible for 4 weeks vacation after a longer period of employment. 
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Annual Vacations with Pay (Table IV). 
—Seventy-one per cent of the plant 
workers in the printing and _ publishing 
industry received an initial vacation of one 
week, generally after a year or less of 
employment; 29 per cent, two weeks, 
usually after a year. 

Establishments employing two-thirds of 
the plant workers increased the vacation 
period after a specified number of years 
of service. Forty-seven per cent of the 
workers had their vacation period in- 
creased to a maximum of two. weeks, 
usually after five years or less of employ- 
ment, and 20 per cent to three weeks, in 
most cases after 25 years. 

The two largest provinces showed a 
general similarity in their vacation policies. 
Almost four-fifths of the workers in Quebec 
were in plants giving one week with pay 
as an initial vacation; in Ontario this 
proportion was somewhat smaller; but a 
larger proportion in this latter province, 
29 per cent, were eligible for two weeks 
as an initial vacation as compared to about 
22 per cent in Quebec. In/British Columbia 
the proportion was about 60-40, with the 
larger percentage representing employees 
eligible for an initial vacation of one week 


with pay. In the Atlantic provinces, the 
proportion receiving two weeks initially as 
compared to one week was about two to 
one, a reversal of the situation in the 
other provinces. 

The proportion of workers who could 
become eligible for a maximum vacation 
of three weeks ranged from three per cent 
in the Atlantic provinces to more than 
40 per cent in British Columbia. In 
Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, 
the proportions were 28, 19 and 6 per cent 
respectively. In all except the Atlantic 
provinces, 26 to 35 per cent of the 
employees were with firms in which their 
initial vacation was not increased with years 
of service; in the Atlantic provinces’ the 
proportion not eligible for increased vaca- 
tion was 80 per cent, although most of 
these received two weeks initially. 

In 1949, about 42 per cent of the workers 
in the printing and publishing industry did 
not have their initial vacation period 
increased, whereas in 1950 this proportion 
had dropped to 32 per cent. 

One-third of the employees in ithe indus- 
try worked in establishments which closed 
for a vacation period. A two-week shut- 


TABLE V.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS IN PRINTING, PUBLISHING AND 
ALLIED INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER, 1950 


Non-office Employees by Region and Industry 












































By Region By Industry 
Print- |—— —— -— 
ing, Engrav- 
Publhlsh- ing, Com- 
Poe CO a ie ar eee Recah Daily pare ee 
olidays Observe an tlantie ee rairie ritis _ | typing an 
- Allied | Provinces Quebec |Ontario Provinces} Columbia peau: an Other 
Indus- ye Alhed | Print- 
tries Indus- ing 
tries 
Less tl ee NE 877 “fe 10 378 Sie 101 467 125 285 
oa 7 fated ayer eee 4, 391 90 3,270 702 280 49 1,028 784 2,579 
BALM Tk Ne Lay Noe 15,545 385 833 | 12,754 670 903 4,299 4,465 6,781 
UL Say aes rege Sera ice eee 2,289 = 466 530 759 451 407 oi il) 370 
AOAC eeeters err cere is ty 2,055 14 1,018 173 705 145 1,049 230 776 
IW Roy Ren evENIBL, 1 ed wide alba plato Homa 186 170 TGie [eae ater. || oat = recta hecoaey acti se Si. | artes 98 
PRO Geli e wane bxnecontin oi: 25,343 817 5,613 | 14,537 Dal ee OS 7,338 6,116 11,889 
Number of Statutory Holidays 
Paid For eee Not 
Worke 
ile aan cries Abe ea rie ee 331 44 23 90 154 20 LOOP IN cree ee 132 
Ey ieee sy B14,| x eenerlo: Wasa 700 fg eee coy Perens 281 
Dig COS ee ES ers toe Steere tone 174 Saralleten vel etae 70 OTe eecbaysrctener ote YING Ane noae 1 
De ae eA es 1,456 43 10 729 54 620 388 357 711 
oa oils a on 1,253 Ne pean 220 437 555 326 328 599 
et gs aed 5, 245 90 | 3,706 473 904 72 | 1,329 603 | 3,313 
CS HED rea te Benes tan nica sar 13,678 342 844 | 11,740 635 117 Oyoo" 4,353 5, 986 
Ch Aeeses ts RS ai Dele ane oes 1,065 39 226 445 315 40 209 379 477 
LOMB oe. Moet. 295 14 183 54 AE Pl bre etincdors 135 96 64 
ORs 3 ey arse Lor ae (ASO ie caine ae ate 621 160) Seco 111 G2 AVR oeiaetee bon 
More thant (arene tones ces ct 170 1 (0a eee een lire hee Sit ce ee coe D aE AES We 82 
Oxdst aca todo Sartre OMe eras id ® |e eee See ted Asso 01] esas encores [tetsveneas ekekemede 114 11 Petia esis 
otal yee ate eae 25, 343 817 5,613 | 14,537 2,020 1,649 (gaye 6,116 11,889 
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down was the practice in plants having 20 
per cent of the workers and one week in 
those employing another 12 per cent. 

Statutory Holidays (Table V)—The 
largest group of workers, 61 per cent, was 
in establishments observing 8 holidays. In 
the Atlantic provinces, more tham 80 per 
cent of the workers were in plants observ- 
ing 8 or more holidays. In Quebec, 58 
per cent were in plants observing 7 days 
and 40 per cent in those observing from 
8 to 11 holidays. In Ontario, nearly 90 
per cent of the workers were in establish- 
ments which reported 8 observed holidays. 
In the Prairie Provinces, 25 and 28 per 
cent of the plant employees were in those 
observing 8 and 9 days respectively and 
a further 25 per cent in plants observing 
10 to 11 holidays. In British Columbia, 
55 per cent of the employees were employed 
in plants observing 8 days and 27 per cent 
in those observing 9 statutory holidays. 

Payment for some or all of the observed 
hohdays was received by almost all workers. 
Fifty-four per cent of the workers in the 
industry were paid for 8 holidays and 20 
per cent for 7 days. 

More than half the workers in the 
Atlantic and Prairie Provinces were paid 
for 7 or 8 holidays, two-thirds in Quebec 
for 7 days, four-fifths in Ontario for 8 
days and slightly fewer than three-quarters 
of the workers in British Columbia for 
5 or 6 holidays. 

Rest and Wash-up Periods.—Regular 
rest periods were reported by establish- 
ments employing 45 per cent of the 
workers in the industry. Of these workers, 
10 per cent were in plants which allowed 
one period of from 5 to 15 minutes each 
day, 59 per cent im plants which per- 
mitted two 10-minute periods and 22 per 
cent in those which allowed two 15-minute 
periods daily. 





Wash-up periods were permitted to 56 
per cent of the plant employees. Forty 
per cent of these were allowed two 5- 
minute periods and 11 per cent, two 10- 
minute periods each day. About 15 per 
cent of the workers were granted a single 
period each day of 5 to 15 minutes’ 
duration. 

Detailed information on rest and wash- 
up periods is given in the following 
table :— 


Number and Number of Workers 














Duration of Rest Wash-up 
Periods Periods Periods 
One period of: 
Siminutece. sen 73 1,093 
1Osminutess5 2 686 885 
15: mimutess. alee. 330 97 
Ophere aes seen see Bat 372 
Two periods of : 
Less than— 
OLUUNUteS — 855 
oy TUL Lesa re ale Zo 5,719 
OSM Gone ee 6,591 1,605 
15 amin tecwe sae 2,477 183 
Oli eis cae Pe eee 291 816 
Other periods ..:.... 329 727 
Informally permitted. 83 1,747 
Ota aio: Wane 11,222 14,099 
Part of plant only 
permitted... 4... 1,019 508. 
Not allowed or 
information not 
TODOFLEGuEE we sis 13,089 10,723 
Rotel ete aechian 25,330 25,330 





Tobacco and Tobacco Products 


Wage rates increase 1] per cent during year ending October 1, 1950. 
Number of workers on five-day, 42-hour week increases considerably 


Wage rates in the tobacco and tobacco 
products industry increased by 11 per cent 





1Includes establishments primarily engaged 
in manufacturing cigarettes, cigars, tobacco, 
and snuff. Processing of raw leaf tobacco 
is also covered in this industry, 
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during the year ending October 1, 1950. 
There was a pronounced movement towards 
a shorter 42-hour work week. Overtime 
rates, annual vacations and statutory holi- 
days provisions were similar to those 
reported in 19492. Most workers received 


Information in this article is prepared 
from data obtained in the annual survey 
of wage rates and working conditions for 
1950 conducted by the Economics and 
Research ‘Branch of the Department of 
Labour. 
on wage rates (straight-time earnings 
for piece-workers) and on certain condi- 
tions of work in their establishments 
during the last pay period preceding 
October 1, 1950. 


Employers were asked to report 


two rest periods of either seven or ten 
minutes and two wash-up periods of five 
minutes. 

The information in this article is based 
on returns from 33 establishments, employ- 
ing 8,194 plant workers. Establishments 
engaged in this industry were located 
mainly in Quebec and Ontario. Plants in 
Quebec employed 7,012 workers, those in 
Ontario 1,053, and, in the Atlantic prov- 
inces, 129. 


Wage Rates 


Average wage rates in the tobacco and 
tobacco products industry increased by 
11:0 per cent during the year ending 
October 1, 1950, to attain a level of 281-8 
in terms of the base year 1939 as 100. 

This compares with a gain of 9:3 per cent 
during the previous year. 

Average wage rates for five male and 
thirteen female occupations are presented 
in Table I on a Canada basis. These 
show a wide variation, ranging, for male 
workers, from 76 cents an hour for cigar 


rollers to $1.42 for machinists and, for 
“See “Working Conditions in Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries, October 1949”, 


Lasour Gazette, November 1950, p, 1836 





female employees, from 75 cents an hour 
in the case of cigar rollers to $1.12 for 
searchers (pickers). 

Increases in average wage rates between 
1949 and 1950 occurred in all occupations 
and varied from one cent an hour for 
female cigar rollers to seventeen cents for 
male machinists. For most occupations, 
however, 1949 wage rate averages were 
augmented by increases of 8 to 14 cents 
an hour. The approximate average in- 
crease for male occupations was 10 cents 
an hour and for female classes, 9 cents. 


Working Conditions 


The Normal Work Week (Table II).— 
Predominant normal hours in the tobacco 
industry in 1950 were 42 per week, with 


more than three-quarters of the plant 
workers observing this schedule. Eighteen 


per cent were working longer than 42 hours, 
and about four per cent were working 
fewer than 42 hours. This represents a 
considerable change from the previous year, 
when all but two per cent of the workers 
in the industry were on a weekly schedule 
of more than 42 hours. By 1950, plants 
employing 95 per cent of the workers were 
on a five-day week. 


Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half 
was the usual overtime rate for work after 
standard daily or weekly hours. This was 
also the most common rate for work on 
Sunday, although one-fifth of the plant 
workers were in plants paying double time. 

For work on statutory holidays which are 
paid for even though not worked, double 
time and one-half was the predominant 


TABLE I.—AVERAGE WAGE RATES IN THE TOBACCO AND TOBACCO 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1950 
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Canada (Quebec and Ontario) 


ENG US tel eee Ee te muna, ery Rk, «ei hart Sidhe oboe ws 


Cigarette Making Machine Operator, Female.......... 
Cigarette Packer, Machine, Female................... 
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rate. However, substantial numbers of 
workers were paid double time or triple 
time for work on these days. 

The only noticeable change in overtime 
payment during the year preceding October, 
1950, was in the proportion of workers being 
paid double time and one-half for work on 


paid statutory holidays. The proportion 
rose from 92 per cent in 1949 to 96 per 
cent in 1950. 

Annual Vacations with Pay (Table III). 
—All the establishments covered in this 
survey gave their employers an initial vaca- 
tion of at least one week, usually after a 


TABLE Il.—_THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN THE TOBACCO PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER, 1950 


_Non-Office Employees by Province and by Industry 



































TObaee By Province By Industry 
Normal Weekly Hours e d( a a= re re 
Tob ; Processing Cigars 
ae oe Quebec Ontario and and 
sAOAON LEMS Packing | Cigarettes 
Employees on a 5-day Week 
{Naas Os) ge OE A? Oe ie ee eee 328 58 270 270 58 
A Oe RTE See esi: Mae Ct ait ACs, ge 6, 360 5, 937 423 266 6, 094 
ES AL OATS 4). ae AAA NR RI Dy NS Smee Om ce iF 1,144 813 212 197 947 
AU OUEL Mer eR en Yacene te: chic hahah ote nia oe eee ee 7.832 6, 808 905 733 7,099 
All Employees 
Wika ryth 2are Bees cat ae ease ee ee hehe en he 335 61 272 270 63 
LU.) CRIA 2 gl ME AAG De Sel A: pp Teeny vite iy Lally. tay 6,360 9,937 423 266 6,094 
MS) VOVMEA Die Me tor Ae rename tha eth WA AS eel CE ae 1,501 1,014 358 502 999 
BOC eer Ge wee eee arte ee eee eerie: 8,194 7,012 1,053 1,038 156 





(1) Includes 129 employees in the Atlantic provinces. 











TABLE HWE.—ANNUAL VACATION WITH PAY IN THE TOBACCO PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1950 


Non-Office Employees by Province and by Industry 


















































Tobacco By Provinces By Industry 
Length of Vacation and Se = —— 
and Tobacco Processing Cigars 
Service Requirements Products Quebec Ontario and and 
(1) Packing | Cigarettes 
Initial Vacation 
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Two Weeks with Pay: after ome year............... AGr | Retin ee 46 24 25 
Ro tail Sa Eeeree aee ean out! et A ean ae 8,194 (e012 1,053 1.038 156 

Maximum Vacation 

PENT OLW eels WIG PAYS. 60) 0 a aye on ee 337 119 99 99 238. 
Nicer. 2 vears orless 08.0.4. o.,0ne ames PA He ae ae eine c 99 99 119 
Other CAIRNE PIE Ae cschla Aer) are, ne eae 119 iD Oil gett) ok ata meee A 119 

Three weeks with ear os Rtete a odin dooce toa aes ee eas 1, 932 OS Ziel Mererces a eirey th atoms tiene: 1,932 
After: 20 years.. er Et ee hi aR a ihe vay ME MS ee en cere raed ok IO fo ee cance eles 
ORV CALS eta rai htai thin AP ca Peete or nae Meer 220 PPA NTA WOE Srogh 6 GOEN Ks coe 9 Oo G Otro Te 220 

Four Weeks with Pay: after 25 years............... 5,307 4,687 620 463 4,844 
Other Vacation periods.........................00- 108 TOSS ee ee este 108 siete eee 
Initial Vacation Maintained........................ 510 166 334 368 142 
Mweek With DaVerweme te cone faunceak. b ae eee 464 166 288 347 117 
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(1) Includes 129 employees in the Atlantic provinces. 
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TABLE IV.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE 
TOBACCO INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 


Non-office Employees by Province and by Industry 
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Tobacco By Province By Industry 
Number of Statutory Holidays Observed and --- —-- 
Tobacco Processing Cigars 
Products Quebec Ontario and and 
. (2) Packing | Cigarettes 
IL Sseearloveyay koe eS & ghee ane ND Aaa oe ge ene Re ae aaene ee 392 105 287 339 53 
Bie ET eS AA ENS Seopa vate Ge meee hs COS eae Ute din Sie 725 312 423 
Oh bdr Bue. aia 2 tee eee oe ae aS ae os ea 39 18 4] 3 46 
LOM Racer Meta ete: oe ee. be eee ae RC. 2,502 DDO Oe Rae Meagan mone ee 2502 
LL Ba As a eh an ee aprele ee  gr e e 2,009 aE AUG PO te Men 266 2 AIG 
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WEORGRUE ATI 2 ene ew ie, BAT, ent Ae A tee ce ae we 246 PGA ESS Roe inae oee 108 138 
EEO Gallen ae, cs AN Mid ss ae 8,194 TEU 1,053 1,088 7,156 
Number of Statutory Holidays Paid 
For Although Not Worked 
INUOYERE, ORS <i GET Be can Gv ON ERE aed een 243 216 27 Linn 66 
EET eee TE rE eee ore esha th cic Pre wes halo ates SRA se arate 409 2 285 270 139 
tH, Gc og FEES 1b Bch RS se aE a So ea Leo Ney eo tee ie 725 Cal 423 
OP rer or, PE Rta crs drag euler kit Rohd ce a eras Late eet tamer ee 13 Ovi sek as erstestt 
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VA errant Gee eee ok ee eee 5 Me eR ae teas 1,712 PD a cal ytieererceatd cid Mra ce ecs eee anls 
IN OMMLOGIN A VOD sappy Was Rites rate tA se esis eee ro 252 249 Si ARE RI ae 252 
EOGHAN No trectecnra te alpaeces Simic a hs oz tel ae 8,194 | 7,012 1,053 1,038 (e156 








(1) Includes 129 employees in the Atlantic provinces. 


year of employment. About 94 per cent 
of the plant workers had their vacation 
period increased after a further term of 
employment. 

Four per cent of the workers had their 
vacation period increased to a maximum 
of two weeks, generally after five years; 
24 per cent to three weeks, usually after 
20 years; and 65 per cent to four weeks 
after 25 years. Establishments providing 
for a maximum vacation of three weeks 
also made provision for two weeks’ vaca- 
tion after a shorter period of service; 
those which gave four weeks had provision 
for two and three weeks after shorter 
periods of employment. 

The most significant change in vacation 
policy was that, in 1950, establishments 
employing nearly two-thirds of the workers 
reported a maximum vacation of four weeks 
after 25 years; this longer vacation period 
was not reported in the 1949 survey. 

The closing of plants for a vacation 
period was quite common in the tobacco 
industry. Ejighty-nine per cent of the 
workers were in establishments which 
reported such a shut-down of two weeks 
during the summer season. 


Statutory Holidays (Table IV)—Some 
statutory holidays were observed by all 











plants in the tobacco and tobacco products 
industry. Most of the plant workers were 
in establishments observing 10 to 12 holi- 
days, 31 per cent being employed in those 
observing 10 days, 29 per cent in those 
observing 11 days, and 22 per cent in plants 
observing 12 days. 

In Quebec, the majority of workers were 
in plants observing from 10 to 12 days 
and in Ontario the majority were in plants 
which observed fewer than nine holidays. 

All but six per cent of the workers in 
the tobacco industry were paid for some or 
all the observed holidays. More than 90 
per cent of the workers in Quebec were 
paid for 10 or 12 days and about 69 per 
cent in Ontario were paid for eight holidays. 

Rest and Wash-up Periods.—Recognized 
rest periods were in effect in plants employ- 
ing 97 per cent of the workers in the 
industry. More than half the workers were 
allowed two periods each day of seven or 
10 minutes’ duration. 

Wash-up periods were also quite common, 
with just under 90 per cent of the workers 
in plants which made provision for time to 
clean-up. Nearly all these workers were 
allowed two 5- or 10-minute periods 
each day, the 5-minute interval being 
predominant. 
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Detailed information on rest and wash-up 
periods for plant employees in the tobacco 
industry is given 1n the following table :— 


Number and Number of Employees 








Length of Rest Wash-up 
Periods Periods Periods 
One Period of: 
sy SasuhanhOuecms Gy os — 119 
Others cos... 25 — 
Two Periods of: 
DIDI POSs on. <1. 197 5,836 
Pees. nh 1000 1,250 
TOMTOM LES) e se 2,813 — 
LD STmMnU bese ay yee 509 — 
Informally permitted. 2,862 105 
No information...... 229 884 
lteter ae 8,194 8,194 








Prices and the 
Cost of Living* 


Cost-of-Living Index, January 2, 1952 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-lving index increased 0-2 per cent from 
191-1 to 191-5 between December 1, 1951, 
and January 2, 1952. Changes in each of 
the six main group indexes were slight, 
with four increasing, one decreasing and 
one unchanged. 

Foods moved from 249:°3 to 250-0, as 
increases in meats, vegetables and dairy 
products overbalanced decreases in eggs 
and fats. The fuel and light © index 
advanced from 150-8 to 151-2 in réS8ponse 
to higher coal prices in a number of cities. 
Small and scattered increases throughout 
the home furnishings and services group 
were sufficient to raise this index from 
200°6 to 201-1. The miscellaneous series 
advanced from 144-9 to 145-7, as a result 
of advances concentrated for the most part 
in the health index. 


In the clothing group, a decrease in 
women’s wear outweighed small increases 
in men’s work boots and wool piece goods. 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 
1Index on base June 1951—100. 
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Rents were not surveyed during January 
and the index remained at 144:°8. 

From August, 1939, to January, 1952, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index has been 
90-0 per cent. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, December 1991 

Cost-of-living indexes for the nine 
regional centres presented mixed changes 
between . November 1 and December 1. 
For five cities the composite indexes regis- 
tered advances while for the remaining 
four, decreases occurred. 

Among group changes, food prices aver- 
aged higher for St. John’s, Saint John, 
Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver, as a 
result of increases in dairy products and 
fresh vegetables. Decreases in meats, 
notably pork and eggs, were mainly 
responsible for lower food indexes at 
Halifax, Montreal, Toronto and Saskatoon. 
Clothing prices were firmer at all centres 
while home furnishings and services were 
lower except at Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Saskatoon. Telephone rates 
were a supporting factor in Montreal and 
Toronto while other section indexes were 
higher also. Miscellaneous items indexes 
were generally unchanged while the fuel 
and light series were steady, except for 
higher coal quotations for St. John’s, Saint 
John and Vancouver. Rents were not 
surveyed in December and the indexes 
remained constant. 

Between November 1 and December 1, 
city cost-of-living index changes were as 
follows: Edmonton +1°3 to 183-6, Van- 
couver -++-0°8 to 192-8, Saint John +0°5 
to 186-1, St. John’s -+0°3 to 103-51, 
Winnipeg +0-3 to 183:3, Halifax —0-1 
to 179-3, Montreal —0-1 to 197-3, Sas- 
katoon —0°3 to 187-2 and Toronto —0°5 
to 186-0. 


Wholesale Prices, December, 1951 


For the fifth successive month, general 
wholesale prices moved downward in 
December, according to price index numbers 
compiled by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

The general index number of wholesale 
prices (base: 1935-39100) fell to 237-6 
in December from 239-1 in November, 
239-6 in October, 240-1 in September, 241-5 
in August and 244-2 in July. 

The index in December was at the lowest 
level since January, 1951, when it stood at 
232-3. In December, 1950, it was 225-2. 

The index number of Canadian farm 
product prices was 260-2, as against 258-4 
in November and 243-3 in December, 1950. 


Among the sub-groups comprising the 
general index, there were advances in three, 
declines in four and no change in one. 

The sub-group index for vegetable 
products rose from 220-9 to 221-0, non- 
metallic minerals from 170-7 to 171-3 and 
chemical products from 187-7 to 188-0. 

The animal products index declined from 
289-4 to 285-8, textile products from 270:6 
to 268-8, wood products from 299-0 to 
295:2 and non-ferrous metals from 185:3 
to 183-4. 

The iron products index was unchanged 
at 216°8. 

The December index number of general 


building materials was unchanged from 
November at 289-5, while that for resi- 
dential building materials was slightly 
lower at 289-1, as against 289-3. 
Wholesale Prices, November, 1951 

The General Wholesale Price index 


moved down 0:2 per cent to 239°:1 in 
November, continuing a series of declines 
which began in August, and registering a 
2-1 per cent decrease from the July 1951 
peak of 244-2. Losses and gains were 
about evenly distributed among the eight 
major groups. 

A drop of 1-8 per cent to 289:4 in 
Animal Products was the largest group 
change recorded in November. Leather, 
hides, meats, livestock, fats and eggs were 
lower, outweighing advances in fresh milk 
and fish. Chemical Products moved down 
1-4 per cent to 187-7, largely in response 
to lower soap prices. Wood Products 
receded 0:9 per cent to 299-0, influenced 
by decreases in certain lumber items, 
notably cedar siding and fir flooring, and 
by lower prices in Canadian funds for 
export newsprint and woodpulp. Non- 
metallic Minerals eased 0-1 per cent to 
170-7 as declines in crude oil outweighed 
general increases in kerosene prices. Vege- 
table Products rose 0-9 per cent to 220-9, 
mainly in response to higher prices for 


potatoes, grains, feeds and canned vege- 
tables; declines were registered by vegetable 
oils, sugar, cocoa beans and raw rubber. 
The Textile Products index advanced 0-6 
per cent to 270-6, reacting from the down- 
ward course which had prevailed since last 
April. Increases in raw cotton, wool cloth, 
rayon fabrics‘ and domestic raw wool 
slightly outweighed decreases in worsted 
yarns and imported raw wool. Advances 
in certain rolling mill products and cast- 
ings moved the Iron and Steel index up 
0-5 per cent to 216-8. Non-ferrous Metals 
rose 0:3 per cent to 185-3 as increases in 
zine and lead were stronger than declines 
in copper, gold, silver and tin. 

Among price decreases recorded for 
important commodities between October 
and November were the following: packer 
hides, native steers, 31-8 per cent, bacon, 
Winnipeg 24-3 per cent, lard, Toronto, 19-4 
per cent, pork carcass, Winnipeg, 17:6 per 
cent, raw wool, Australian, 14-3 per cent, 
leather, packer bends, Nos. 1 and 2, 14-1 
per cent, worsted yarn 2-ply, 18’s, 60’s, 13-9 
per cent, toilet soap 11-0 per cent, eggs, 
Grade A, Toronto, 10-8 per cent, sisal rope 
10-1 per cent, clear cedar bevel siding 9-7 
per cent. Commodity increases in the same 
period were as follows: canned tomatoes, 
29-2 per cent, milk, Vancouver, 21-8 per 
cent, oats No. 1 feed, western, 17:5 per 
cent, rolled oats 16:2 per cent, milk, 
Saskatoon, 15-4 per cent, rayon fabric. 
angelskin, 14-3 per cent, raw cotton 10-7 
per cent, cod, frozen fillet, 10-0 per cent, 
bran 10:0 per cent, whitefish, Ontario, 9-0 
per cent. 

The index of Canadian Farm Product 
prices at terminal markets rose 2:3 per cent 
to 258:4 in response to a 7:5 per cent 
increase im the Field Products groups. This 
serles moved up from 175-0 to 188-2 mainly 
under the impetus of substantial increases 
in potato prices. Animal Products receded 
0-5 per cent to 328-5 as decreases in live- 
stock and eggs outweighed increases in 
fluid milk and raw wool. 


A 


United States Index Rose 5-8 Per Cent During 1951 


Between December, 1950, and December, 
1951, the United States Consumers’ Price 
Index rose 5-8 per cent, as prices averaged 
higher for all major groups of goods and 
services, according to a year-end summary 
issued by the Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
United States Department of Labour. 

The largest increase occurred in food 
prices, which reached a level 7:4 per cent 


higher than that of December, 1950. Most 
foods advanced in price during the year; 
the greatest increase was recorded for fresh 
fruits and vegetables—up 23 per cent on 
the average. 

The rise in food prices was consider- 
ably retarded after introduction of 
controls. 
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COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM JANUARY 1946 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, December, 1951* 


The outstanding features of the year, as 
compared with 1950, were, on the one hand, 
a sharp increase in the number of work 
stoppages, but on the other, a substantial 
decline in the time loss. The number of 
strikes and lockouts in 1951 was the highest 
since 1947 but strike idleness was the 
lowest. since 1944. In 1951, only four stop- 
pages showed losses greater than 35,000 
days. These were. sewing machine factory 
workers at St. Johns, P.Q.; tobacco factory 
workers at Hamilton, Ont., and Montreal 
and Granby, P.Q.; motor vehicle factory 
workers at Windsor, Ont.; and gold miners 
and mill workers at Timmins, Ont. The 
question of increased wages and related 
causes was the central factor in 50 per cent 
of the stoppages in 1951 and caused more 
than 70 per cent of the total loss, as com- 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 
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pared with 48 per cent of the strikes and 
lockouts in 1950, and 94 per cent of the 
total loss. 


Preliminary figures for 1951 show 235 
strikes and lockouts, involving 87,224 
workers, with a time loss of 872,300 man- 
working days.. In 1950, there were 161 
strikes and lockouts, with 192,153 workers 
involved, and a loss of 1,389,039 days. 


The month of December, 1951, was marked 
by a substantial increase in the time loss 
as compared with the previous month, the 
time loss being the highest recorded for any 
December since 1945. <A strike of motor 
vehicle factory workers at Windsor, Ont., 
was responsible for about 90 per cent of the 
strike idleness in December, 1951, and a 
stoppage in the same establishment in 
December, 1945, caused the same percent- 
age of the high time loss in that month. 


a ee 


Preliminary figures for December, 1951, 
show 19 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
with 12,587 workers involved and a time 
loss of 117,045 days, as compared with 18 
strikes and lockouts in November, 1951, 
involving 8,617 workers, and a loss of 38,315 
days. In December, 1950, there were 14 
strikes and lockouts, with 2,581 workers 
involved and a loss of 8,465 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in December, 1951 was 0-14 per 
cent of the estimated working time, as 
compared with 0-04 per cent in November, 
1951; 0-01 per cent in December, 1950; 
0-08 per cent for the vear, 1951; and 0-13 
per cent for 1950. 

Of the 19 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence in December, 1951, one was settled in 
favour of the workers, four in favour of 
the employers, six were compromise settle- 
ments and three were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 


ment. At the end of the year, five strikes 
and lockouts were recorded as untermin- 
ated. These were: biscuit factory workers 
at Vancouver, B.C.; handbag factory 
workers at Montreal, P.Q.; furniture factory 
workers at Nicolet, P.Q.; electrical appa- 
ratus factory workers at Peterborough, 
Ont.; and metal factory workers at 
Weston, Ont. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature which 
are still in progress are: compositors, etc., 
at Winnipeg, Man., which commenced on 
November 8, 1945, and at Ottawa and 
Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, Alta., on 
May 30, 1946. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GazETTE from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the 
Laspour Gazette for April, 1951, and in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, fram 
the government publications, of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in October, 1951, was 189 and 18 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 207 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 29,100 workers involved 
and a time loss of 111,000 working days 
was caused. 

Of the 189 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in October, 21, directly 
involving 3,000 workers, arose out of 


demands for advances in wages, and 65, 
directly involving 9,000 workers, on other 
wage questions; four, directly involving 400 
workers, on questions as to working hours; 
27, directly involving 3,000 workers, on 
questions respecting the employment oi 
particular classes of persons; 68, directly 
involving 5,000 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; two, dir- 
ectly involving 400 workers on questions 
of trade union principle; and two directly 
involving 400 workers, were in support of 
workers involved in other disputes. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for November, 1951, 
show 300 work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes beginning in 
the month, in which 70,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,600,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for October, 1951, are 440 work stoppages, 
involving 240,000 workers and a time loss 
of 2,750,000 days. 
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Selected Publications Received Recently 
in Library of Department of Labour 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed, on inter- 
library loan, free of charge, by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GazErrTe. 

List No. 44. 


Economic Conditions 


1. Great Britain. Board of Trade. 
Commercial Relations and Exports 
Department. Pakistan; Economic and 


Commercial Conditions in Pakistan, by 
Walter Godfrey. London, H.MS.O., 1951. 
Poids. 


2. Haberler, Gottfried. Prosperity and 
Depression, a theoretical analysis of cyclical 
movements. 38d ed. enlarged by Part III. 


Lake Success, United Nations, 1946. 
Ppmoo2. 

3. Pigou, Arthur Cecil. Keynes’s 
‘General Theory’; a representative view. 


London, Macmillan, 1950. Pp. 68. 


Employment Management 


4. Cohen, B. J. Working Conditions and 
Employee Services, by B. J. Cohen and 
M. M. Towy-Evans. 2d rev. ed. London, 
Institute of Personnel Management; trade 
vendors: Macdonald and Evans, 1950. 
Pp. 88. 


5. Institute of Personnel Management. 
Induction, introducing industry to the 
individual. London, 1950. Pp. 26. 


6. Institute of Personnel Management. 
Selection and Placement. London, 1949. 
Ripeo2, 


7. Society for the Advancement of 
Management. Proceedings, the annual fall 
conference on principles, methods and 
techniques for increasing productivity, 
reducing costs and improving human rela- 
tions, Hotel Statler, New York City, 
November 2, 3, 1950. Edited by Robert B. 
Ross. New York, 1951. Pp. 212. 


8. U.S. Bureau of Employment Security. 
Suggestions for Control of Turnover and 
Absenteeism. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. 
Pp. .30. 
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Industrial Disputes 


9. Great Britain. Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. Report on Certain 
Aspects of the Manchester (Salford) Dock 
Strike, Aprel-June, 1951. London, H.M:8.0., 
195 peo. 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 







































































1951 1950 1949 1944 1939 
Items Sa ee | ea cs en 
Dee. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
Lota: Population yc cai sesee oe ee eee O00Ikesee 13,893 13, 845 13,549 IT O7 5: 11, 267 
Labour Force— 
@ivalians labour 1ODCcesc) ane eee O00 ence 5,210 ‘4 t t i 
Rersonsawi thiols (2) eam eee re era O00 fener ee cee Ono T a t F 
OY EWU OR Apion ge cal a eMiaeyy meat a Sian ed 000 |Feanee 4,005 T T ii i 
Rem sle (Utes ac. arr kee nant ee eee O00) Aeeeeer 1,105 t t t T 
Pardeworkers( ae dete ee ee ee ne O00; Sake 3, 800 7 T t 7 
Persons without jobs and seeking work....... OOO Ree ons 100 uF if if t 
lindexcotemip loyainent (939 1 (00) senna eel | gen eee 186-2 178-1 170-3 i 7 
LAIN Sa LOM Aen ate ee eeree eee ee ee eo oe INGA tea ce ce 22, 242 6,830 6,352 1,624 763 
CUI -MALOSe Race aaa aS Oe et aN OM ePRn ene ee IDL Yea 3,068 2,430 244 230 
Earnings and Hours— 
shotalelabotnus nC ce teats eens $000: 00085. ae See ee 744 665 T iF 
Per capita weekly earnings............c+--eses: $ 52-06 51-97 46-29 43-69 tT iF 
Average hourly earnings, manufacturing........ (oi ea am ee 123-5 106-4 99-5 if ip 
Average hours worked per week, manufacturing..|.......... 41-8 43-0 42-8 + ir 
Real weekly earnings, manufacturing (2).........].......... 111-7 110-9 109-0 ir T 
National Employment Service— 
Live applications for employment (lst of 
MONCIONE(S omen. the nae ee mee 000 208-0 155-5 147-0 172-4 69-9 af 
Unfilled vacancies, (Ist of month) (3). ....... 000 39-0 55-7 54-2 29-7 189-3 t 
Placements, weekly average..................000 16-2 15-9 16-1 11-0 T 1 
Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (1st of month).,........ 000 153-7 99-8 90-3 106-0 8-0 + 
Ba anCennehUl Cera eee ener eee ee $000,000).......... 764-4 636-6 584-0 245-1 + 
Price Indexes— 
Generaliwholesale (2) penetra 237-6 239-1 222-4 198-5 130-6(5) 99 -2(5) 
Cost-ol-livinesindex (4 eee meee ee 191-1 191-2 170-7 161-7 118-9 103-8 
Residential building materials(4).............7..|.......... 289-3 262-1 226°3.| 146-6(5)} 102-3(5) 
Production— 
indus tralione diction exc) nansere eran era || eeen nae 208-1 210-6 185-3 194-4 120-7 
Minenalqaro diction ces (4) see nen eee | en 173-3 162-1 137-2 104-1 120-0 
Mein OKC OID e se EEE), oon son wnwages condones scsnone- 213-7 221-0 195-4 215-2 PACTS 
lectricalipoweree. sateen eee DOO O00Mkxrw atin eee 4, 936 4,458 3,914 3,440 2,602 
Construection— 
Contractslawalded on-air $000,000 120-5 157-9 161-3 117-2 18-9 12:7 
ID yay Ulnbayer ARIEL, SUENAUECL o cooneenanoosboubesane OOO Seether 3-8 6-7 8-4 + ii 
completedGeencess ce haere 000 | are ee 8-8 8-8 8:7 tT if 
HOC? COMETOMOM 5 Goshcons UO oooooncselleasseaons: 67-8 60-7 Tt tT 
PIOHTONA cee ee LEE a eR eee eee (HOO VOWS cassbocacc 223-5 208-3 157-3 147-0 87-8 
Steel ingots and castings................ OO0ltons | seen ae 307-1 289-5 259-7 268-9 147-2 
Inspected slaughtering, cattle................ 000 63-0 107-1 140-8 168-5 160-0 98-1 
NOLS eee ee O00 435-8 528-6 452-0 537-8 828-4 476-8 
POUmpYO CUCHIOUME eet eee 000,000 bbls 1-76 1-94 2-10 1-95 2-31 1-96 
INTE WS TING (2) pe peeee cater Te ne ae (OO) WOME. soa 471-7 456-7 436°8 256-8 288-7 
Cement producers’ shipments........ OOC000NbbIs|haeeeeeee 1-28 1-43 1-38 0-56(6) 0-42(8) 
Auitomo bilestan dutricksme nema eee oe ee O00 ee ees: 29-5 30°3 19-7 14-0 16-8 
(SiO) he tek shred catenin. Ge cri at cheese a ae 000 fine oz|.......... 378-4 378°8 362-8 223-8 425-0 
CODDERS. ahooc sc. GRRL Oo eee ee QOO:tons|liehe nies | ee eee 23-4 22-1 21-9 26-4 
TSCA Peieee siete ai oe alee mee eee es OOO CONS! nacmen. caesar 17-2 13-5 17-8 17-1 
INT CK Gl R As RSA nett SS Ee ee CO0ktons| eee 11-5 9-8 9-8 11-1 9-5 
Zi CMa tarsal oe Set et Re ee O00/tons |i aseeeee 25-9 24-7 22-4 14-7 
Coale en eyes ee Ge hare Ta aise rise 000 tons 1,715 2,044 2,061 2,092 1, 638 1,741 
Crudeipetroleumie: ee see eee COOOL coosoaesollasocennans 3-19 1-92 0-86 0-73 
Distribution— 
Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (4).............|.....----. 354-0 326-9 306-7 195-3 115-6 
Retail trad @hseceace ey ee eae eee 3000000) eee 906-1 831-8 722-4 
MpPoOLts,excClucine +701 GC eae eee $000,000 273-4 325-7 327-9 239-6 141-6 84-6 
Exports, excludine coldes.waceseseseeeeen $000,000 379-3 379-5 292-7 292-3 312-5 97-2 
Railways— ; 
Revenue freight, ton miles................ 000/000 See ae See eee ae 5,240 DROOL Boy iil 
Car loadings, revenue freight................. 000 314-6 366°9 369-1 352-0 328-0 248-3 
Banking and Finance— 
@ommion stocks index (4) ee eee eee eee ee 177-3 174-0 144-5 118-2 86-0 94-4 
iPreferredsstocks) imdex(@). par nee see een ee eee 159-5 162-8 161-1 150-0 128-8 108-7 
Bond yields, Dominion, index(4)................. 112-0 107-8 93-9 89-2 97-0 108-4 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts..... $000,000 10, 134 10, 737 11,008 8,540 6,671 2798 
Bank loans, current public............... 2000000) nneeeeeee 2,975 2,611 2,250 1h yssil 973 
IMIGHEYESUDDIiy.; sev eee ent ee ee S000/000 | Pemeeeeee 4,882 4,878 4,376 8,153(5)} 1,370(5 
Circulating media in hands of public..... $000,000).......... 1, 296 1,196 1,168 962 281(5) 
IDEDOSLES seer ete ee ene Son eo Le OOOO socooacor 3, 586 3, 682 3, 208 2,163(5)} 1,089(5) 


a a a a 


Nore.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

* Population figures given are as at June 1, for 1951, 1950, 1949, 1944 and 1939. 

7+ Comparable statistics are not available. 

(1) Labour Force Survey figures given are as at Nov. 3, 1951. Estimates are based on the 1951 census. Previous 
estimates were based on the 1941 census. Estimate for previous surveys are omitted since they are not comparable 
with current data. Detailed figures will be found in tables A4-A7 of the February issue of the Labour Gazette. 

(2) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 
cost-of-living index; base: average 1946=100. 

(3) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 

(4) Average 1935-39 =100. 

(5) Year end figures. 

(6) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT 
FEMALES, AND CHILDREN | 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 























Adult Adult Children Total 
Males Females Under 18 ota 
PATS AAV C TOG elo samen tor tir af. Mepeiece's) cicie 2 <ipteiia Gianeys, elsGhie sod. ov te 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110, 534 
PATTIE aviecnie Meta ODOM Mes, «mnt Petre «) sha ove 0 SRPa 6, ssva 46. oleisbe sow ajonavose 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
PATTI ARTET ACS MELO Ua Amen rie cae mre cies alert ora 8 ome els, sts Gs Quite essere. wis ees 12,695 12,145 HS ally, 35,957 
PARTIE eR GTA e LO S05 Utes Scot hott Paitin scsanid, eocotahins, 6. oe asthe eve: eosvecens 3,564 5, 834 5, 054 14, 452 
PNM EU AR VEAL CN LOL a Ae Meee cry date Crencre: aisieevarh oeiaars thie cis» betes Miss ave a 35 LOG 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
FATIMA RAC VIeDAm oh OA =A Olen re Ms Up verter strat os Betiny ges heya kteteerie wie ashe 26,701 31,075 18,064 75,840 
BRO LAL OD n ae minavreers aivhieteis water ta aa elas a eles Su iovaeetel alors ie 30,700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
1950— 
(OLE WO) OVEN AA 8 = ccs ocean er ne ee ee Se aco oie To a 2,378 2,025 1,368 egal 
INI@RYEREAN OYE be 4 od or ORO ACIS Oreo OC eee 3,068 2,090 1,672 6, 830 
SCSI DC epee A Mere hans toc SS sia ls Gist RG TENS ciel ot fever e iw: Se heee 3,044 2,249 1,768 7,061 
1951— 
VEIT EN EN a niin SOR poo Din eRe On EOC CEI Ie tinea aio am pasa ese 2,546 1,792 1, 299 5, 637 
JV oy UNE RAR oer in ict i ee ieee RO ORCS earpiece fe Onna ee Pare 3,799 2,554 2,066 8,419 
IME yaGl OV aD aN rat ee eae CRN Ze gs rie edie ene teen: Sir det 5,555 3,252 3,051 11, 858 
UN OVOU Gans SBoa UOC BREET OO BART BAROLO DOr CT OC Re CTS 6, 678 3,915 8,595 14,188 
RY Bs in 6 o.qaateace RSS ORD OCT BIEL CICEE RSS re TER: AIRS 0 © SITS aca 9, 256 5,523 5,475 20, 254 
AUIS caked ats ced SIRES COO Mer CICT Rein ORE eon aren eee 9,638 5,147 4,644 19,429 
Rua L perpen ete tebe POLES yc eae Sack Ane hay Noh ee SE ar oith een aiceae'scrstlens ve 9,759 5,191 4,686 19, 636 
AAIERU RI be Si, oD dat hitas YO To ee IE Bi) fe en ne 9,040 4,343 3, 853 17, 236 
Sop teu ese mentee wreck iter tele ET Tate ATA ave: p araereyS oye 6,955 3,591 2,682 13, 228 
(OLE Rov Oey ER RNS Bntyrarrame dare sorter a eb es iri a eM ee on near 11, 433 6, 161 4,994 22, 588 
INT ONZE TIMID OT: Crestor astern. tars aves Wve aiatetn lala trctartiatateloiste taverns se Hated Va2o 5,983 4,534 22,242 
TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
Eu@s 
Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
HOA GO Lal eee semre ee mek cits iteiie cts ce ae 8,656 OM2 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 
MOH ame O Uae ver are secist ath, oxcleferss ciel ein(elersiscnvsvesste 3, 765 8,272 35,543 7,909 8, 638 64, 127 
RO eno Ua penrecicitet oie clas, ciossvs ave) ofe sare ustoiche 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
HOAO—— otal tecracs cee oemine tele scnioec HTH 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
HOD 0—— WoO tal mere cm ertabeparerag's sty tisieiefeels - 2,198 13,575 39,04! 12,975 6,123 73,912 
1950 
CLO DEIR ee rare erate chia sce nelle aiereresele's 143 1,393 2,996 754 485 rir 
OW ORMOCL etme aia ce tects ctie ce soles oe sna 161 1,302 3, 867 924 576 6, 830 
MI OCEIMIDEM ance citeinch cites ocreteletere ace s.¢- 6) 225 1, 209 3,913 Tales 581 7,061 
1951 
WU AIX LEAT Vipseevsscrrarcvsr rede rats cchoroestitercrarererclinelvavarsia™s 101 1,096 3,261 722 457 5, 637 
Ite] Oh R a via Bieter aac onto Gamera 254 1,433 4,842 1, 264 626 8,419 
ILENE D),, Sees Anis RR AIRE IOI OI a CIO ICR aeRO eat 316 2,376 6,607 1,665 894 11, 858 
(O10) iy. Sis POS EB OOO ORD SEO AIOE 303 2,915 7,769 2,359 842 14,188 
IMA Veen Cites. Neots tees cate Saas 455 3,468 11,491 Sole 1,463 20, 254 
(U1 SS URGRAAR OO Dont sobedoccri renee 328 3,916 11,112 2,696 1,377 19,429 
HUI ot OR Se acid Daa e TRIO Ce ic epee an BYE 4,689 10,724 2,280 1,566 19,636 
PSUOTIS hae eee Mon ee Oe aaah itee nolo sane s 341 4,143 9,489 1,904 1,359 17, 236 
ep bOI DSI seer eieleleretelelerVelerevnisleioiere aie 277 3,488 6,750 1,627 1,086 13, 228 
POOR: eee st east de eee s biniscas a6 348 6, 553 11,488 2, 650 1,599 22,588 
November......... EIN Oe wicket ahieet 3 447 5, 885 11, 662 2,355 1,893 22,242 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA 
BY OCCUPATION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Unskilled : 
Farming -| Skilled : Profes- : Female Total 
Month Class ao pent: Workers Clerical sional Trading Domestic Others Workers 
1951 
Jan aren ct acne 643 966 707 210 124 140 194 254 2,238 
IHG Dns. cee bane ia 1pB4t 1,197 1,073 198 178 157 370 269 4,783 
Marte = eke ee 4 (EY iain 1,690 363 245 247 415 343 6,726 
ADE ets fink Beton 2,293 2,125 1,855 440 299 260 537 361 8,170 
IVES iter tee sects Rest renee 3,611 P33) 2,792 540 404 322 678 504 11,190 
A AYO on SR nN ripe 3,534 2,039 3,192 511 359 274 521 552 11,482 
Dalivieee vee cis. 2,556 3,279 a) 523 334 287 499 528 11,418 
AUR Se ee ae 2kaoo 3,039 3,050 436 465 245 379 487 10,434 
Deptartment tie 1,461 2,395 2,605 417 415 ep. 381 431 8,327 
October. 22-5 ae PASAT 3,977 4,728 569 444 274 805 545 13,659 
INO V.cImperse neat 2,019 3,878 5, 209 632 424 311 748 515 13, 736 


* Statistics by occupation available for male immigrants only, prior to January, 1951. 


TABLE A-4.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 





November 3, 1951 


Population Class wr 
Male Female Total 

Crvm1an Non-INSTITUTIONAL POPULATION 4,920 4,870 9,790 
PACE EA OUTy BIOL CO Nees cee crete eral e a Fee eo6 ae Sialor ict Rha erates a ee Talete aire ae aaa ne en 4,085 25 5,210 
1, Persons with Joba... O8t ud cocchcn acco tan Ca me ee 4,005} 1,105} 5,110 
CUA griculturals 2c. cosets « avs iene on cere Pea en ee seinem BN pe 3 OO Ey 825 50 875 
J2g71 Ke WAN) d Care CRRA TO SM Ee An CUP EIE OBST. oc SURE ocoonU snore Bhebe 84 (a) 90 
UI PIOVELS 2 Meni eee eat ee te Le Cn er a ee 36 (a) 37 
Own-Account: Workers crosses en ne Lee 540 (a) 547 
{Spo orehYC UN Key dca) g: Meigen SaOr yon Sac Gato Pea caan POMC Oana onto Dae bor ooaasaeraS 165 36 201 
(2) NoneA griculiturallasceccds fem ete ce Sets ee ence eek ee ee Seer: 3,180 1,055 4,235 
PB ICAW.OLcOIs Gos vis otnke ae ae enclose ok ne 2,740 970 3,710 
| Dian 0) (a's een Seve un Se on eM ener tek Ge Ne Parad Sr ana atin otek ce be en 124 (a) 131 
Own Accounts Workersett ce vetede deittoste ce rere ci en eche rere ae Eee 301 46 347 
MN PHIGUWOLKEES: seieeetoe occ wine ete acl IT eer ee cialeee h tarc Peto ne ee ils) 32 47 
Py, leteyqs(oyiks} AypuMeayitn oo Ghoyel TeNleis Ayoldie, oo ocdenoaacoaonunocadoobouudencaUee 80 20 100 
BeyNotin*the diabour HOrceadern «cncenes ciccee aie sees Gee ee eee eee 835 3,745 4,580 
ieRermanentlysunablerom too Old tomworlks. cess cee nee 155 91 246 
DS IS CEPING VAOUSE ctor arena Te ofo Seeror tear EEE Te LET re reat oa eer en eee 3, 229 3,229 
Soe COME  LOISCHOOI Aerie es cictatats Seahorse eta Shee ict ote: eT ee ae ee nee 343 313 656 
4a Retiredorvoluntarilysidle ss aoceeasbient ane rene Pore eee oe een tenon eee 330 105 435 
POTS Wait Rauiens' ees es toe eee ep acteeb tite acioteume atest oats + toeter «tele (a) (a) 14 





(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


Nore: Estimates are based on the 1951 census. Previous estimates were based on the 1941 census. Estimates for 
previous survey are omitted from A4, A5, A6, A7, since they are not comparable with current data. 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 


(This table, formerly numbered A-5, will not appear in this issue. When the 
data becomes available, this table will reappear bearing the number A-8) 
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TABLE A-5.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








. November 3, 1951 
Region 





Number Per cent 

OuoAGI ENG! ak caossotstis Bead Gb GHD Oe b COG TE 6 CORE OR en acct rte ee eee oe) 102 2-0 
Wh Goran ah eater J 2 YO RAL SSE ca trench AC Oehici O A0 ROD OIG COTO CREE CITIES Sn ee a 409 8-0 
SN Emer tata eS ee eros tetas cea Pele na srenc re ONG aa Neko wa oscil’ sigiaye-e wrel 3. e/'she: Siw ptgssara oven) isi # «Ws 2 1,488 28-1 
Ontario Pt eI ee a oe ee et Pons arr icall cr euc uate ci ale/ Sates: clovoudh elds Sida erdbnmeac ee Diecin 1,807 35-4 
APES MSL OVNI CCS PNT siete tetera cdete seme teres Vise cede tate eieca ro ie tovayc arcLaTe re eer tusite ohtesier Licvelees one atyiaia atte seh 34 18-3 
FS TUG IS LE OL INID Lyla een er trae Peet eetedek ames tater enec Pexcicnne aA avs ey Star averse oie: ane, avdvs. §-oas'y ui asdi urd eioee Denccatanc aw touts 420 8-2 

(GUNN BLY DUA or onde od Qos PORE Oe ee Fe FBT eee =e a ae A 5,110 100-0 





TABLE A-6.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS BY HOURS 
WORKED PER WEEK 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
: Non- 
Agriculture Agriculture 


Number of Hours Nov. 3 Nov. 3 
1951 1951 


RUMEN Tata Ners eteieeceeteseteferevcuovcletotarcvetetorsysiareicrt ot os oie wile are sheversierelniorel Sree ojo er sain aleverore 0) o0) sida syeeiersle wells  ob.iis 1-2 2°6 
TIE dapat bo AG CAB bOceoo AO hie GRRE IGOR EECA O SD OrIn Oe Mert ner neta) Se hear 2-8 1-3 
Te ee re raihch 5) Coes Gi 0 UCe ure Bice OG PE ORR TICE: COTATI ORE RICH AE ES nT ar era me tn I CaP 4-9 3-2 
OA TT TT Te eee eee ceri ioies Arete a leat eLsnovepas « Binay 6 cheroiwiase cota de te lei atu piel o ate 4-5 5-5 
Bee scare EKER catnceti no CRO Cet E a CICLO REREAD ch rl RPE cea Rey Gt a PP: 2 er <1 Pe 11-7 53-6 
LY os Gods b 6.0 SOEU DOOR HOG.ETOEOMR OLED GO TI DENOTES GEE EIRES EDD Nn Urto nto ae ane 28-0 26-1 
DOBIAOUTS IAT CLO Vir meters tera cere Tere tite ay ero iotere in cia Vo PS crete ce To iareie eh eie ie: Mineman’ 6 cit ciere ectearevelake « Bicistevele 46-9 7:7 

TOY ec Bae oh A oR Picci OIE Pac IE NS II CTS SACI OE ee 100-0 100-0 


TABLE A-7.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITHOUT JOBS AND 
SEEKING WORK 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


November 3, 1951 


Region ee 
Number Per Cent 
ING VLG UDC Lari Clee eteeeettce teatro reer Ne noe avers io cPareiSiateve ouevalove ieine iste silos ufietetr wiennre Git aficitaupierelsre s/Riacalepe:s (a) (a) 
MAT IU OME OVANCOS ere re tetera erate holy cn Tinie evade eye oes ererete mis Soorotoie ec ouare ctoversterclele’« a.cverel tiviersleree o's 10 10:0 
NIG DE Oerreteetereretareretrie rev crerevcieectelste ies tierale Nelo eis Gere ierevars Sie aialereereisl ew ouslelestats sierleicescecsavalates ae coyecuae 32 32-0 
MOTE AVIO NNT ee ete eee ee oe eae ileiate Lia SIRS winleie eo © slo meusataid & tye tine gu maitese wide’ @ 32 32-0 
PEAITIORELOVANCES reer eer eae ret cevarel lore elece oie ic orca Soc iaia Ga raver ore avatar a ote ol haaraia fe ele Ries se-sye 10 10-0 
SEL tis OO LUT bie ayer eee erro re ercte te a nose teeve cheer ieee SUS cere. o'O! Oe actiois ial eldiole We citi Seve ww eieielvicieroe sis 11 11-0 
CVI BAY Be es 8 craerag SO anC COS.c HOGA GGEE CEES ED OREO DAC on an cnn mer ert Be Mee 100 100-0 





(a) Fewer than 10,000. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Souxce: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

















os “3 
Agricul- ransport- inance, 
ture, ation, Services ace oask 
—— Forestry, Manu- Construc- | Communi- | (including Tabor a Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Govern- Tacos 
Trapping, Storage, ment) 
Mining Trade 
1938—Average.............. Oil 59 9 56 58 5 208 
1939——Avverages wt cee ce ae 23 62 8 58 59 5 215 
1940—Average...........-. 26 78 11 63 60 6 244 
1941—Average............. 29 106 16 ie 66 8 298 
1942—Average............. 30 142 18 80 71 10 353 
14S =—Alvenage ere sioclels 651 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—Average............- 33 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average..........64. 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Averages.. cqnriccee 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—A verage............. 42 177 34 134 114 17 518 
1948—Average............. 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
1949—January.............. 48 208 37 158 133 20 604 
Rebriaryena ane eee 46 210 36 158 136 21 607 
42 210 36 160 140 21 609 
40 210 40 161 141 21 613 
45 206 43 165 144 21 624 
49 212 49 170 149 21 650 
1 50 211 53 170 148 21 653 
IAUIEUSE NS cues ao hice 52 214 54 171 148 22 661 
September........... 49 217 54 173 149 22 664 
October: vesess telk por 49 216 53 174 149 22 663 
INoyemibene an aa. o eters 48 216 51 176 152 22 665 
Wecembetnaoa ve eee 46 213 46 167 151 22 645 
*1950—January...........-. 45 211 38 165 149 i 629 
Me bnulaGy meester 45 215 39 166 148 21 634 
NUEH Cela, 3 eee oe 45 217 41 168 148 21 640 
PADTIL tite ciate 44 218 43 172 149 22 648 
Mavi iestianctetetet 49 220 50 175 155 22 671 
Ahidelets aleve conyers Se Hike 54 228 56 179 159 22 698 
At itn ae dower tess Gane 55 230 57 181 160 23 706 
ATEUSta meester OL ow 58 171 157 24 699 
September....,..... 59 241 58 186 159 25 728 
October. eee 61 244 58 188 160 25 736 
November....:..... 62 247 56 193 161 25 744 
WMecembetan. esr 60 250 51 190 162 25 738 
*1951—January............. 59 252 47 187 160 25 730 
IAS AEN A os rea ipaoe 59 254 46 188 162 24 733 
Marchese gece uae 55 260 46 191 168 25 745 
DATIVE rts cea ee 55 266 53 196 166 27 763 
WEN eae te coe Ge ae 61 269 59 202 174 va 792 
Dandiae crs cs See 67 276 64 208 179 27 821 
ARE ats CRO ne tO a 66 276 68 209 178 30 827 
ATICUS tHe eh tie ee 68 279 71 211 176 28 833 
Heptemberons....-s. 70 284 74 214 178 28 848 
Octobertneraneetioen 74 283 73 216 180 29 855 


* Includes Newfoundland. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At November 1, 
employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,420, 641. 












































a 
tas] 
= 
Year and Month < 3 3 ot a} 
— ne} ASS © fo) 2 3) 38 5 
“ |.930 | 63 ele 5 2 = o | og 
SC yikee So) ee le a oe See hae ® |:33 
|@oi[aoS | o8|] oF] 8 = a a coin ela 
i=) As | 42n | 2a o iS) = 1a) xq MO 
OA AGVCLRG OMae os cia aarti eter’ ete c nies easlhe Bore 158-3] 146-5} 137-2] 172-7] 150-9} 163-9) 156-0] 135-8] 158-9] 174-1 
YAN eA VOPAL OME sre MN iic ceil Oke tied cleo cide: 165-0 161-0) 148-4) 174-2) 156-2) 171-2) 162-0) 139-0] 168-9} 181-6 
1949—Average............ Wer. Licietettee ee cate tees 165-5} 157-0] 149-0] 165-6] 154-3} 173-1] 166-7] 139-7] 180-3} 179-3 
AID R A VGLECOMeac rescission: senmien. aeirctitiwld 168-0) 178-1] 142-5) 169-9} 155-0] 177-7] 168-0] 140-8} 188-5] 180-7 
INO Ware ee OAR aon ne com crniicts an atone aistele ates 171-6] 168-2) 163-5) 178-2} 163-0} 175-9] 170-3] 145-3] 180-1] 190-0 
INO voted LOAD A. evs te errors st ecietin < vccieee 170-3} 165-6] 162-0} 164-7] 159-3) 176-1] 174-0] 148-0] 185-4] 186-3 
Jan. if IEEE. coe BarGar ae noe Omer TeEmohan cick 163-8 158-5} 137-1} 169-8} 151-1] 173-3] 167-7! 139-0] 181-7} 172-9 
LES oy, MIPIM GLO PS Bee Py Re ae = Ae 158-3 150-4} 183-1] 160-4) 146-9) 170-1} 161-0] 126-6) 173-9} 157-1 
Mar ils CULYI 0 roe SA | eRe rhs 6 Hat Eat oi 157-9 143-8] 130-8] 157-4} 145-5) 169-5] 159-0} 126-2) 174-0} 1638-2 
Apr. LUO ers roth RUCMMION coi std eter aotere clare lo ater 159-7 149-9! 132-0) 157-5) 146-2] 169-9} 159-0) 127-3] 175-8] 170-1 
BY ervey 9 (hen cessive trey eatin 0g aie bats re ack ores 159-7 152-6} 128-5) 153-1} 146-7) 170-3) 160-1] 130-0} 178-1} 174-9 
June “Te aot REE 2: ea Ae se eR) i cot SRP ©, Be 166-0 167-7) 142-0} 165-1] 152-5! 175-3) 162-5) 142-2) 188-5) 182-1 
July deal OD Olea ciate ae PUN ees ss Coda ates ties oar ae 170-8 179-0) 147-0} 180-2) 156-4) 179-6} 171-1] 146-2] 195-6] 186-2 
ANits, OR IOS SR Oe eee Sr 172-5 187-0} 150-2} 176-0} 158-3] 180-0} 173-9] 149-2] 200-7} 191-9 
SOD te UNLL OOO Meas 1 AM. (5 ARNON li Sepa 174-1 196-9} 151-9] 176-5} 159-4] 182-0} 173-9] 149-9) 201-2) 194-1 
Oct. 1 OED: ee SG Bch Petes Eee ARC ae oi 177-1 196-9} 152-8] 179-9) 164-0} 185-8} 174-8) 150-4) 197-5] 194-6 
INK, 4 ARS VASO: os See he Asc eT aa, eee es oe 178-1 198-9) 152-0} 178-8} 166-0] 187-3) 175-5) 152-1) 196-7] 191-3 
Dec abl (peer ont rere ee cde, sracdiass sAtte na swale. Shters 179-2 195-9) 152-6] 184-1] 167-0} 189-1] 177-9| 150-9} 197-7] 189-6 
Jan. PPL Oy lence recat e lee havc tore<.d acsveycls she etre 175-3 184-2} 149-1) 187-5} 162-3] 186-9) 171-~| 144-4] 193-7] 180-4 
Feb. AO Dee ar Neteraan, b Baye ons ncaieons ateken: 172-3 165-3] 142-2} 179-3] 159-9} 185-6} 165-5) 134-9) 186-5} 177-0 
Mar ites GE Sas. ee Meee Oe Aven Beinn sore 172-3 160-1) 135-7} 179-0} 161-0} 185-7) 164-3) 1383-3) 186-7} 176-9 
Apr MRL 5 Paar eae cron bsyaresiny «, Scere, garlvs bey eroversteonie 173-3 152-0) 140-3] 177-1} 160-3} 187-3} 165-2) 1385-3) 187-0} 181-0 
NT nye Lem LOD spony, om Mtns 5 athe cis gis sreiecs aloes 6 175-6 161-8) 140-3] 171-7] 163-3] 188-5} 167-5) 137-9) 192-9] 187-2 
June ib, SUR, Sta ake AOU A Re eine aaron 180-3 178-1) 149-4] 171-6} 167-9} 191-9} 172-6] 149-8] 202-5} 192-3 
July POG leer irre Mecttes ow ceSicere sachets 183-6 186-9} 149-6] 174-9} 171-0} 194-7) 177-6} 154-6] 208-9} 197-4 
Aug Hae 5 ean Steet ee oP reat dihs, ave Tare avers) datas 184-3 188-7} 155-3] 179-9] 171-6] 193-5} 179-7) 157-5) 218-0} 198-1 
SOE,” “Ee OES SSS eso eo ae anne ie ere ae 185-4 192-4) 157-8] 182-3] 173-2] 194-1) 180-4} 157-8) 219-0} 198-9 
Oct. ALY oil teem eressvarerchey ae terereveseparuie overelneaein esis 186-5 188-6] 158-6] 183-6] 175-3} 195-4) 178-6] 156-9) 214-0} 201-0 
IN Onemmme Lgl Oo Werererermaverevometee ee ciate .eronena'.« o\gievereneee ele 186-2} 182-6] 158-6] 185-9) 177-7] 193-8] 178-2} 157-2) 211-6) 197-2 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 
porting Establishments at November 1, 1951.| 100-0 0:2 | 3-7 2-7| 29-7) 42-4) 5-2) 2-3) 4-6) 9-2 





Norts: The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to the 
total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
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TABLE C-2.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1939 =100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 


Index Numbers Index Numbers 
—__—__—_______———-—_| Average 
Aggregate] Average |Wages and 


Year and Month 





Average 
Aggregate] Average |Wages and 





oN Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries Enpleys Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries 
on Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 
19389—Average..........c00000- 100-0 100-0 100-0 23-44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22-79 
1947—A erage. .....0.e002s 00> 158-3 245-2 154-4 36-19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36°34 
1948-——A verace ink bss cece soe 165-0 282-9 170:9 40-06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40-67 
1949—Average.............000- 165°5 303-7 183-3 42-96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43-97 
1Q50—Awverage. ones onsen eu Sele 168-0 321-8 191-3 44-84 177°5 360-2 202-8 46-21 
Nov MR OAS racic me tee Ges 171-6 308-4 179°3 42-08 178-9 338-6 189-3 43-15 
Nov 1949 ee ise feo 170-3 317-6 186-4 43-69 177-0 348-1 196-8 44-85 
Jan. Te LODO Stvewrte omen terete s 163°8 295-9 180-6 42-33 171-0 324-3 189-8 43-26 
Feb. LPL 950 Abi eect ae 158-3 296-4 187-2 43-87 170-4 337°4 198-1 45-15 
Mar AD LOD Ore cere nic trate: 157-9 300-5 190-3 44-61 171-5 342-8 199-9 45-55 
Apr DODO et roca wcraoee 159-0 303 °8 191-0 44-77 172-0 346-6 201-4 45-91 
May OS O2 RNS an erat eee 159-7 305-8 191-5 44-88 172-5 348-4 202-0 46-08 
June DPE QSOSE Done ee oro: 166-0 315-3 189-9 44-51 175-3 352:3 201-1 45-82 
July | SOS UR vem tre cetaies 170:°8 328-3 192-2 45-04 178°6 364°1 203-9 46°46 
Aug. Pe 9502 weer eerie tiene 172°5 332-5 192-6 45-15 179-6 366°7 204-0 46-49 
Sept LASLOSO RAG oaicce eo eteee 174-1 328-0 188-4 44-17 182-5 369-9 202-7 46-19 
Oct LPL OOO setae eens 177-1 346-6 195-7 45-88 185-6 385-1 207-4 47-27 
Nov TPS 5O NRE Ce cen 178-1 351-7 197-5 46-29 185-4 389-7 210-2 47-90 
Dec LODO eeetestan certs 179-2 356-2 198°8 46-63 185-3 394-6 212-9 48-51 
Jan. Le 19D ee cae ee 175-3 338-2 193-1 45-27 182-4 373°1 204-5 46-60 
Feb ALO SIL ees otitis cate Oe 172°3 351°5 204-2 47-87 184:5 402°1 217-8 49-64 
Mar LOST ee eee ee oe 172-3 353 °8 205-6 48-19 186°3 405°3 217-5 49-56 
Apr Ui ARGS RS eens aes ae 173-3 357-8 206-6 48-43 188-8 414-6 219°5 50-03 
May by IS oh cess See nc 175-6 367-9 209-8 49-17 189-9 423-7 223°1 50-84 
June IeLODT eee eee eon 180-3 379-0 210°5 49-34 192-0 429-0 223-3 50-90 
July DOD T: Be ee et ek 183-6 392°5 214-0 50-17 193-9 440-0 226-9 51-70 
Aug. eLearn e eee 184-3 394-0 214-0 50-16 194-0 440-1 226-8 51°68 
Sept 11 GY bass its as GAG Ge se, 185-4 400-2 216-1 50-66 194-1 446-1 229-8 52°37 
Oct Dt OO BAe ae tes hice 186-5 410-0 220-1 51-59 194-2 454-4 233-9 53-31 
Nov LOO liacescke cee cece 186-2 412-3 221-7 51-97 190-7 450-8 236-3 53°85 





Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2)Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communications, (6) Public utility operations, (7) Trade, (8) Finance 
insurance and real estate and (9) Services, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 
recreational services. 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1939 =100) 





Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 








(Index Numbers 1939=100) Average Weekly 


Ares and Industry Employment Payrolls Wages and Salaries 


Nov. 1| Oct. 1 | Nov. 1] Nov. 1] Oct. 1 | Nov. 1] Nov. 1] Oct. 1 | Nov. 1 
1951 1951} 1950 1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 
(a) PROVINCES 


Prince Edward Island................. 182-6 188-6 198-9 356°3 362 























9 ‘ 
ING Vial S COLL ees cee eters Orie als nie ete 158-6 158-6 152-0 325-1 323-1 282-0 43-94 43-67 39-74 
INGwEBrunS WiC. een. . oe ene eee coe oe 185-9 183-6 178°8 420-0 407-3 354-4 45-79 44.97 40-06 
CONGO Hee SY tcc ieelcies ein tesa ote 177-7 175°3 166-0 413-1 406-5 343 +7 49-48 49-33 44-02 
OnCaTION ee tee oe eae Cems ook cee 193-8 195-4 187-3 427-8 428-5 369-4 54-08 53-73 48-22 
IManILO Date. setae s ake eee hoe, 178-2 178-6 175-5 348-7 348-5 309-1 50-31 50-17 45-23 
Saskavche walle eeree ee eee ee nern 157-2 156-9 152-1 313-5 312-8 275-4 48-35 48-32 43-80 
FAL DORt at ae eaten es Foe ce Rte Sock 211-6 214-0 196-7 441-2 446-2 368-1 53-06 52-77 47-51 
Britisht@olumbpiaese eee eres ee ae 197-2 | 201-0} 191-3 | 431-6 | 426-1] 366-4] 56-91] 55-12 49°81 
CANA DAP eee sate see te WE Sneak 186-2 | 186-5 | 178-1 | 412-3 | 410-0) 351-7 | 51.97 | 51.59 46.29 
(b) MetropouitaAN AREAS 
SVE WSR e ee ys cette dette eeiar crete 109-8 TOD Me een tse ec POE DNF. oes o ue aayeteye |) GEO! Noooosaas 
1S ML bE cee) arte te tnne BARE GN LIers 213-1 212-3 191-6 378-4 376-5 301-6 41.59 41.54 36.87 
Saint JON eect ven ete sce oe Sere 171-3 173°3 156-1 343-3 338°9 276-4 42.97 41.95 37.92 
Que becee ees oe etnies Fic Sorerereie > 158-1 158°6 153-5 357°3 361-2 315-4 42.09 42-4] 38.25 
Sherbroolket sme ee iciee ate s oiete 174-8 171-6 168-7 382-9 385-1 343-1 42.50 43.55 39.45 
HN TECeRIVGrS ence ieee ee One sees h 186-1 187-7 177-6 | 466-6 | 477-7 | 379-9 | 50.15 | 50.93 43.37 
Drummond villeseeeee ce cee nin oe oe 201-7 Se omni cer 518-1 PM Wl ado 49.11 ASW Ar | a teats 
IMontredly eae ed ster dats ce oe erate 178-3 178-0 171-6 391-6 386°5 338-8 50.11 49.60 45.05 
Ottawa Ell eee ee see re ccs deat 194-6 192-4 187-0 394-5 390-7 338°5 47.02 47.09 41.90 
Peter bOrour ee Wrs aie a chic tases tern tee 207-1 PLU Fao aeeate G12) | DALS 4G oes Dt LO ae 2 | ee 
SINE Wel mpc re ater a oed ronan eS eve teae ee eve tareue ts 253-6 2002 Opec ier 683°5 GiSzoulbesane 63-78 25720 oes 
Nia carantial semana owen senate. eae 270°5 293 c GR gence e 661-5 OOS 45 eerie 58.91 DOO) | eee 
St. Catharines—Welland.............. 252-8 255-6 235-3 668°5 666-7 552-5 63.26 62.41 55.94 
PR OLONTO Meas ects Seria eae anaes 197-2 197-3 191-1 426-4 425-7 368°5 54.35 54.21 48.33 
iamal tone yeas sar eres sehen ees 201-5 | 206-9 194-5 | 463-7 | 477-0 | 404-3 | 55.78 | 55.89 50.28 
PEST ANGLORCLs ote encase reel a ei cisrerel sais sick 208:3 | 209-6 | 213-8 | 549-0] 535-3.) 485-3 |] 54.78 | 53.03 47.16 
Calt—-Prestonsee esc ae nen dee ne 150-4 SL Val be senarsstsaee ul 359°5 SOOeAM eee 48.96 ASA 3 enernee 
Kitchener—Waterloo.................. 178-0 180-5 181-4 418-6 416-8 384-7 49.95 49.06 45.00 
UA DUT Vee ee ee tee et ee 180-5 Vastu eae ce 382-2 SY MNOSH laud doder 63-73 GseOSileoeee oe 
Ibfovi¥e (oi ae, See py Sey eR TRC 192-0 | 194-2 194-8 | 409-5 | 414-1 374-2 | 50.54 | 50.53 45.47 
STENTS eee fete en ee eee Ce Cae 29d°5a|) 288: 9 laaaeeee: GIS O14SS) Wee ee oe 66.87 alee OSe0onleeteeeee 
IWAN GSOLP Rete. eee hie eee hin toe Cotes iat 211-2 | 211-8 | 221-7 | 448-5 | 439-5] 455-6] 59.21 | 57.91 55.81 
Shlliishras WRI. . ooopoan ahconnoenneer 226-2 PPASSS lho bd ao ane 514-1 OC ON ese eter GOL OR | OOE GOL |e 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur.............. 234-8 234-4 203-0 524-0 527°3 390-2 56.75 57.19 48.88 
Winnipeg ats. cece oie cae leet ates 174-5 173-9 175:3 338-8 335 +2 303 +9 47.32 46.97 42.12 
RGGI RPE ee tN Boyt eweractshs Galas 174-4 170-7 172-6 352-0 342-6 312-3 Abie, 45.46 40.86 
ais Ke LOOM at etna Wear cleredoah alas 199-5 195-8 188-0 395-7 385-6 339-1 44.02 43.70 40.03 
DCIMONLOU Es Mee ete ee Tn a toletaks te 260-1 | 264-7 | 249-3 | 552-0 |} 570-1 | 467-9 | 49.88 | 50.63 44.09 
Calrary. Wr per shinee tiers 220-9 223-2 201-5 431-5 426-8 351-2 50.42 49.36 44,93 
WAN COUV.ED i cane coment tie cers enceeh 202-7 207 °3 202-8 428-8 435-2 383-6 53.01 52.59 47.41 
WA CLORIA ME ee eter tn tae teleiivts cb 224-1 229-8 212-1 475-1 473-4 404°8 50.88 49 44 45-72 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

Forestry (chiefly logging)............ 259-8 | 214-6 | 233-7 | 797-1 |} 630-2 | 587-5 | 53.12 | 50.83 43.66 
SUPT Fe Sees GUS ase ie Pea acral eR 121-2 | 120-1} 116-0 | 263-7 | 263-0 | 226-0 | 62.60 | 63.01 55.89 
Manufacturing............./....2.0% 190-3 | 194-2 | 185-4 | 450-8 | 454-4 | 389-7 | 58.85 | 53.31 47.90 
DurablexGoodstssers. aan 238-3 | 240-2 | 222-4 | 569-0 | 567-5 | 472-0] 58.03 | 57.40 51.52 
Non-Durable Goods.............. 159-9 164°4 161°3 | 865-2 | 372-6 | 330-0] 49.81 49.42 44,65 
ACOMSULUCELOM st. en nannies orev: 203-2 | 206-1 | 185-8 | 558-0 | 570-8 | 444-8 | 51-49 | 51-95 45-08 

Transportation, storage and com- é $ 
MUmication sacctcccebee cones 186-1 | 186-7 | 173-9 | 360-2 | 359-2 | 305-9 | 55.39 | 55.06 50.46 
Public utility operation............. 189-9 | 191-8 | 185-5 | 375-5 | 3875-8 | 324-9 | 58.35 | 57.79 51.77 
ELTA Comme Mah omc oc nat ute Nera is 176-5 | 175-5 | 174-2 | 357-6 | 354-4} 317-1 | 44.31 | 44.17 39.74 
MOTIVATING Cone ee teen ye ener ee harass 176-4 | 173-3 | 159-9 | 289-5 | 280-9 | 245-3 | 47.71 | 47.11 44.73 
MS CLVICE2 Seat a fin eee asia ous Meats 183-0 | 187-9 | 176-7 | 363-3 | 367-0} 326-8 | 32.59 | 32.07 30.20 
Industrial composite................ 186-2 | 186-5 | 178-1 | 412-3 | 410-0 | 351-7.| 51-97 | 52.59 46.29 


ne ee ee ee ee ee ee eee SS ee 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


industries. : : 
2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S8. 
Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 


They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available. whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 





Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- yee Durable Manu- Tees Durable 
factures sey Goods factures | : Goods 
no no no cts. cts cts 

Nov EL GAAR Speer. liens tay Perens 46-3 47-0 45-3 70°3 77-7 60-1 
Nov AP LOG Se riciactasmice ys cbt ievresbetenverets 44-9 45-3 44-6 67:5 74-8 60-6 
Nov iL sree V4 Gia en Pert. ai ep oenet erate ee 42-4 42-5 42-3 72:9 79-4 66-7 
Nov Oa ee ea hoe akreniets state ots oe ait 42-9 43-1 42-7 84-7 91-9 77:6 
Nov PLO AS acer iemntvomvar exer orolstecaeattens 43-1 43-2 43-0 95-5 103-4 87°6 
Nov POLO tees series Sete eter ue ee 42-8 42°8 42-9 99-5 108-0 91-4 
*Jan lbs SLO Ey eek te crhreeh Pepe oe e CARON p 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
Feb. Wee ODO ee eee ere. cedar cre otras cians 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 
Mar Der ODO parte elena cide, aeotase cuts: sic eove 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109°8 93-1 
Apr AWS SO) Oh ae a oe Sa Se ae 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 
May i LYS UR AR oe te ror tine ae eee 42-6 42-9 42-4 102-5 110-6 94-3 
June al OBOE A. Mae ee ote cxecats eee, oh te 42-0 42-2 41-7 103-5 111-4 95-5 
July LN DOU ar cera cotati te cients 42-5 42-9 42-2 103-9 111-8 95-7 
Aug. Hoel DOO waner Aster ne eeanrete au ete rerspees 42-5 42-7 42-2 104-2 112-5 95-8 
Sept DL. elO GOs eet ee atachaie wate chee tetera 41-9 41-5 42-4 104-4 112-9 95-9 
Oct LEI OOO te shoes Kee een ie he tee 42-9 43-0 42°8 105-3 114-3 96-3 
Nov ted RUS Uae Ait eles Pit ee Re ee 43-0 43-1 43-0 106-4 115-2 97-5 
Dec LPL GSO Bete ectrtes bce Me ae eee ee 43-1 43-1 43-1 107-8 116-4 99-0 
*Jan LOD ee etre ac cts Sees at ae ee 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
Feb Le O51 Sees een cameo res ato oe 42°9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
Mar. LOOT cca ei. ohare cate belate taeaae 42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-9 102-3 
*Apr AL OB LS ce aspect ots seentmerete ocePs cals tee 42-2 42-3 42-1 112-8 121-6 103-4 
May DOD Le caper ers cee k Veber 0 ae ate 42-5 42-6 42-5 114-1 122°9 104:6 
June Op a MR eth A ENG HA eich oe 41-9 42-1 41-6 115-9 123-8 107-2 
July LOL. caver hs sob ste Ieee cae eee 41-7 42-0 41-4 118-4 127-0 109-1 
Aug LORLO OTS, Aiea coe See ak es ee 41-4 41-4 41-3 119-1 128-2 109-4 
Sept A MLOOD Eee iiss eee nance cet 41-5 41-7 41-4 120-6 130-0 110-6 
Oct. ed aT NRE gc SS cl ve SRR AR Oe ac 41-9 42-0 41-8 121-9 132-1 111-2 
NG waer pltslO51 fe gee = Seer e  cenLe ee 41-8 42-1 41-6 123-5 133-2 113-0 





* These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holiday in the case of January 1 and by the 
Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1951. 


TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND So gee ne Ep hee eae BY PROVINCES AND 
TIE 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 





(in cents) 
Nov. 1, Oct. 1, Nov. 1, | Nov. 1, | Oct. 1, Nov. 1, 
1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 

Ne wlound lam ciyaate eee crc ct ee acs eh oc GR ey oe 45-5 44-2 46-0 119-9 118-3 100-6 
INOVAISCOLIA.. mocap Tee Ricci tee ae eee 42-3 41-6 44-1 106°8 104-9 90-1 
Newrbr iis WiGk Paeenacncear on ere ott meee ee ee 43°7 44-6 44-7 110-6 110-2 93-7 
QuebeC thease teach Obese eaten eee 43-3 43-6 45-0 111-1 109-6 95-2 
Ontarmo Pars cee ir cee oe ath ee ene 41-3 41-5 42-4 130-3 128-3 112-7 
IME ST COLI pavesee deste, testes oe oN Ciera OO oo eee eee 41-3 40-8 42-2 119-5 118-6 101-9 
Daskatche wati.w acct ict cucoe Serene aie eee 41-2 40-9 42-0 125-6 123-0 107-5 
Aiberialns va acts ta Wal Maree ee n oeeee a ee 41-3 40-2 42-3 123-0 122-1 107-2 
Brrbishae Olum bideeee ary teet a hie rae eee ee ae 38-0 37-6 38-6 150-2 149-0 127°8 
MON ETCRIA, crete ae see hrane tater ate ee Care eT te ee 42-3 42-2 43-5 115-1 114-1 99-9 
PUGRONCOL sds oe tos sola ck rites oe oe ome 40-9 41-0 41-6 129-3 128-4 111-4 
Hamilton ats igrmrs seat eh Ielazers WORIe eI ee ore wis, cette eal reheat aT Riot 39-5 39-5 40-9 142°3 142-6 123-5 
Windsor tats foyrorraotysheaceM HEARN Cade tore PONY elinio lace vaeaDnale hes eamtaraics erg 39-3 38-2 39°8 145-8 144-2 138-0 
Winn Dea) ae ye toot an ak ae ee eee ene 40-9 40 +3 42-0 118-3 117-2 101-2 
VANCOUVER iMac tte ete tee ee) LAA ee he 37°4 37-3 37-8 148-8 148-2 125-6 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours Average Hourly | Average Weekly 





























Earnings Wages 
Industry a are 
Ber 2 Nov. | Nov. . |Nov. | Nov. 
1 1 
1951 1951 1950 | 1951 
no. , cts. cts. 
Mining...... PRL SV iatncl cere role states. slew crave acecaherels 43-5 43-9] 138- 123-7) 60.16 
NU Eee Geil PELULINET OF eeeee ate ey i iy oe ototer es ee aoaiesorstarata:aiaNe arc; osc: ctor eis 43°7 45-3] 140 124-4] 61.44 
(CHOISY | in hitey 5 ho APEC OO CROIob lice CRO DIRE COI Om acerca AB dite 4G ol: ance LA Ole Df 5 cceranie 56.90 
“Oylavess saat (2h MnO Catt win bGes GluotcGn BEL eg DUrC Dr eeOn SDA | aah ely Ae Ee 15aoelOoee aes cee 64.69 
TRUE EER Bath ho aS AS oes oe OOCKAIORS Chm CIC ceraS er ie ADO) AisOi4 a oerac 142-4) 141-6)...... 59.24 
Bal ape eres Pic cualleds ste ts tole fara cusitinieter atehetenoleioie alts 41-2 -6] 138 130°3] 57.19 
Oilvancdinaturalewaseee ces meneteees Gas fami et. aelsisleeity< Ade Dl eAd Ol oheee 155-5] 152-8)...... 67.18 
TIGHTS Ta (SKIP le cs, Sac Poca ORO AE Raa OP ICR OS ARSE Arr eater aici Arete cA gsiG|) ee ee 120-01 12022)" ees 56.94 
RW RDIETA TE ney das sooapeconeo on Ge dicen cord Goan 41-8 -0| 123- 106-4) 51.62 
MIGOCIAILG DC VELAM ESerke ois cieeletrancic esis ere > AE oN ante 42-7 -8} 102- 91-2] 43.94 
INTEE RA ORIC UNC ho 5 Ob co edeses Geo Obode HDDS ODOUONPS Se 41-8 “1 116-5] 56.64 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 39-2 +8 73:7) 33.24 
(Gh niniwablllrongeye Wes ean peso bo ge a6 0 b0o Sano nono oe 45-2 6 101-7] 52.34 
Bread and other bakery products...............+5+- 44-6 3°6 84-2] 41.92 
ID ysttlladsan Genial tlaChUOrs ee aris ais actetlclets cists sie evavateiere 41-8 5 111-8] 51.92 
Tobacco ancsto bacco Products. os.2 sac eclee = steals eee 41-5 4 100-7) 52.29 
TRUS Ose eh gOVOLNOG. aco ore oo 0 Hab baOOOR AAO OUG DOD BODE dee 41-6 “4 112-3) 54.87 
JL AaVere TOMES. She Anoop ooo udeasoGoOds GOBONDAGOUCUCd 37-1 9 80-6] 32.94 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................++2+: 35-3 6 77-7| 30.15 
Textile products (except clothing)...................5. 40-2 3 88-5} 40.36 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............+++: 37-1 -0 89-6] 37.55 
Woollen goods...... 44-0 6 84-9| 42.02 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles...............22+++05- 42-5 “1 90-8] 44.33 
Glovbinea textile ancderur cies seis cietelelersye st eieletereiel-le 36-9 9 81-1] 32-84 
Miemsehclo Glin manent as sisieicte tleteteia) aie ath) aferetetoiele eleye sie 35-2 “1 79-9) 30.17 
WommenessclO bint o semceietreseiersteynietetelersteiateleisisieis aisials setts. oie 34°8 2 83-3] 31.81 
EME POO CS meyaryeetetersterorern oy alele ts tater siat= ry Velevslaieclassralerous 01s. = 39-9 6 79-6] 35.99 
*WOOd PLOMUCts . 55 cei siseteiiccin es seein eeiria see vis vee 42-0 6 99-1) 47.12 
Sehyy halel jolene mils wooo ne sone obo oncOOAB UBIO lodNS 41-2 9 105:4| 49.77 
FUUINTATELING Mere rte ere oiete Grayslake olds, ae, silt eketereitielaeletera lore) slave's © 43-5 8 91-5) 43.59 
Mi NerswOOG WLOGMUCLSMdeseme mia; oicl-ls aii shore aleve cisieies= 43°6 6 85-7| 41.20 
IP joe SHOVE nc nnganbu soo Gednee enone op oonubsoGoosonn 46:6 5 113-6] 64.21 
Pulovandpaper tails sey cstatvvais aja cl -ic'ayetaieveteiesere els'1-lrinisistane 48-1 -0 121-1] 70.76 
Other paper DLOCUCtswee cytes oalelies sloelaliein sie -tstril= cke> 42-2 -9 92-9} 44.90 
Printing, publishing and allied industries..............- 40-4 “7 124-5] 55-07 
. *Jron and steel products. ...................022 cee eee 42-4 4 118-8} 58.55 
Agricultural implements...............+222eeeesseee: 38-9 9 128-7) 58.97 
Fabricated and structural steel...............20-0005 44-6 -8 122-9} 63.06 
Eland ware an cacOOlseemeaictsen <li siciereiecle sis erctelefojaleie 42-8 9 105-9} 53.37 
Heating and cooking appliances..............+-++--+- 40-2 +] 109-6} 48.64 
Ibioyh (AWN .0 an odo co Udona GON nO DoD pAcnoDAamooso” 43-0 2 122-1) 58.35 
IWiaelainen vem cae mtereerciaralclale:siaieleleleyeverei=cctel=eya 4 eiere' 44-0 “4 TBEOMa Tend 
Primary iron and steel... 2.0... .e00csesssses sess ees 41-7 “1 128-7) 63-26 
Sheetmnetal PLoguCtsiy er ete ilelylalcieleels els efoto) or 41-3 9 109-6) 538.65 
*Transportation equipment................-+-0eee ees 41-7 5 124-3] 58.38 
FAUBOVAL CLOT AL LS terete atereielelessveleucievele = cl elalers's sis» slei 45-3 “4 117-6} 61.02 
IMO tOrav.c ke lester te tarcierararctatetereie eal ctelovsrsie leisvovere eielatolals 40-2 -0 142-6} 60.22 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories...........++-+-- 41-1 3-3 125-3] 60. 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment...........-..- 40-5 6 116-6| 56.38 
Shipbuilding and repairing................-ss+++eeee: 43-4 “4 110-9] 56.77 
*Non-ferrous metal products. ..........:++ssssccseseess 41-8 9 114-3] 57.56 
ATMAITIUTIL PLOGUCtS Me ince cece + sls ails oe.asi Mele eile 41-9 +9 103-9] 52. 
Brass and Copper products...........2.-sseeccsceeres 43-1 +] 111-3] 54- 
Smelting and refining............- SRI eT ofercte 41-1 +] 124-0) 63. 
*Electric apparatus and supplies...................++: 41-5 1 117-9) 55. 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 41:3 8 134-1] 64. 
*Non-netallic mineral products............c20seseaee- 44.9 7 105-9) 55. 
(Ha angers OIE s doucccs >on cbno oA ObaDeUROOGEee BeOe UOr 45-6 7 102-8) 52. 
Classancrslassmroducte specie sere. ils elem ae -l-eerl-larn 45-7 6 103-0) 55 
Products of petroleum and coal.............-+--+-+-++: 41-9 -0 135-3] 68 
GNemicalproductasacr seam ice cris cise sieie ole el el- ashes 42.7 “4 106-8} 53 
Medical and pharmaceutical preparations...........- 41-9 7 89-0} 41 
ING IOS el calispanalsaltomeetiie: ont asic wists cv cle clelelstaue = 43-3 6 120-0} 61 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........-...---- 42-0 2 89-7) 41 
ira COGG Hate’ aad SON Ste oa as'e majertie Sen's. 0's aele efeusue's 42-1 “1 115-2] 56 
IN(ome@ tire Oe) OEE) ..508ncodconods copeuoenaeecooUsuecddoS 41-6 43-0 97-5} 47 
GONSUTUCHOLIE Te eee nee ess cre caeltis = oCers ines is 41-5 40-7 108-8} 51 
Buildings an cdistruchuresan. seater sec alee eels eleckaaere 40-8 40-4 117-1) 54 
Highways, bridges and street construction...........-.| 42°6 41-4 97-0) 89-7} 41 
Electric and motor transportation..................+. 45-4) 45-9]...... BY A heey och 54, 
(SETAE & 5 mio cutis BIE SRA A ODI DICEIOIE COI CGO O CR CDI Rao oat eos 42-4 49-5} 71-2) 71-0} 67-6) 30 
Hotelsandirestaurantsmemeeen cies cls s ciscicstero neta’ 43-3 43-4 . 66:5} 30.61 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.............--+++- 41-0 41-3 66°6} 28.33 


*Durable manufactured goods industries.—See Footnote (1) to Table C-3. 
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TABLE C-7._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour 




















verses Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 
Hours | Average | Average Average 
Date Worked | Hourly | Weekly | Average Cost = Real 
per Earnings | Earnings Weekly of Weekly 
Week Earnings | Living Barnings 
cts. $ 
BlonchivaAyersgenO4..2: aewdk es ae oe oe aE 44.3 69-4 30.71 102-8 96-7 106-3 
iMoncghiyeAweraceyl 9465s. eee eae ne 42-7 70-0 29.87 100-0 100-0 100-0 
MLOnthia, Average 1047 occ) Mi Meie we ae he byl GR ae a) 42-5 80°3 34.13 114-3 109-6 104-3 
MonthliveAtveray eel 94 Gk. gaeu nee inure ent canis ni 42-2 91-3 38.03 129-0 127-8 100-9 
MonthilyeAcyeravenl O40 a= ean seen ene ee 42-3 98-6 41.71 139-6 129-6 107-7 
Monthly Average 19505. 2 g.thenc ecko eke. amen 42-5 103-6 44.03 147-4 134-7 109-5 
Week Preceding: 
Riovemibera lie tO50) cam.) eye. Gash cee ae ee 43-0 106-4 45.75 153-2 138-1 110-9 
Mecemberselse1050 te. 0.4 bales saeco RAs hn: 43-1 107-8 46.46 155-5 138-4 112-4 
January UNBELOD Le aie | ee Saat WA ny Ce 43 -0* 109-0 46.87* 156°9 139-6 112-4 
Hebruary waelig. 105 be a7 pet: CON ee ee tomes) 42-9 110-4 47.36 158-6 141-7 111-9 
March Deep ODL? och tna aie « WO ee ee 42-3 111-4 47.12 157-8 145-4 108-5 
April 1s a AUG Teepe ae eae ee as ON rhs ND 42-4* 112-8 47 .83* 160-1 147-1 108-8 
May Ae OO UG rok oe heey Maen ate, See ee 42-5 114-1 48.49 162-3 147-2 110-3 
June Teg LOG LE 2, eS ee Se seek le retake Layee 41-9 115-9 48.56 162-6 148-9 109-2 
July 1 a a Oe ee ot on RA Cee ee ee eS ae 41-7 118-4 49 33 165-1 151-8 108-7 
August LL OSL Y ee cpr ome Bae tet eee 41-4 119-1 49.31 165-1 152-8 108-0: 
Septem berg. 169 1195 lim. heron ee ees ke cane. ee 41-5 120-6 50.05 167-6 153-6 109-1 
October Mero O Le. ei). Ae Ses Seen eae 41-9 121-9 51.08 171-0 154-0 111-0 
INovemberge 1%) [9518.(). ok: wear (oie Gee: 41-8 123°5 51.62 172-8 154-7 111-7 
re ee eee 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 
4 Ss adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1951, 40-1 hours $43.71; April 1, 1951, 42-2 hours 
47.6 


“(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Source: Form UIC 757 
Fe ee ee te he towel yy bate! oy beds OYE Se ae 























oe ae Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
onth —---—- —_-- 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
January PSE UN ee ee Re a 53,801 26, 245 80,046 151,618 34, 336 185, 954 
January Ke GI OATS -Feiee eee tee ee 9 54,742 34, 987 89,729 135, 956 28,221 164,177 
January 1194S. fe eee 23,015 Wes, lei! 40, 666 111,304 31,108 142,412 
January ey pl 949.4 tes Soh oo 11,996 13,063 25,059 150, 474 36,185 186, 659 
January TREO DOs eeccers ference 7,971 9,748 17,719 218,769 55, 188 273,957 
January Mey Rl OO Aer eee ete oe 24,402 9,968 34,370 173,186 53,691 226,877 
Maou Sh WSL 24,983 10,795 OOS 231,826 68, 220 300, 046 
March Wy SOD LS re pete aso ok 24, 550 13,118 37, 668 232,385 64,312 296, 697 
April Ue TOS de cate hike ae 27,054 14,324 41,378 228,942 61,334 290, 276 
May eel O51 eeetn Seen 36,940 15,513 52,453 163, 309 54,201 217,510 
June a ie es a ie 48,353 17,701 66, 054 101,384 49,677 151,061 
July libs, SEUSS ete alg a ae | 45,183 16,775 61,958 86, 997 SPATE: 139,770 
August LOD] pe Sek Sg, beeen 39,951 14,570 54,521 80, 456, 49,511 129, 967 
Neptembersnlas 1 95 lauaeye tance 43,519 15,966 59,485 79,619 47,509 127,128 
October MA DSi: Leecpec. peek meee 8 52, 438 16,170 68, 608 79,975 51,003 130,978 
INenqealeyse il, UI keh a con occ. 44, 820 10, 868 55, 688 94,491 61,017 155, 508 
Decembers viel 051 ee 29, 933 9,094 39, 027 138, 946 69, 050 207, 996 
January De BL OD 2 (Lyn teen ere atee ost 22,229 Ho eats 29, 964 196, 528 70, 053 266,581 





ee Ne ee ee ee ee ee 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
NOVEMBER 29, 1951 


Source: Form UIC 751 


Industry 


Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 


DTS TS VY Sw ee Bias ah cei Cie ORL LOF Sa HEROIC. OCR I RSE IIe ar 
Pulp wOOC mis conor etere ae ei eceisie Dare eiaetis ous. as le Gihince.Steldiariecs 
NEAT IOTY O72) Ghee det ge RUS oy oP rcpt Our RRND Cac Oe AEC ORCS Str 


EATER UL ACUUNIINS eae cas ls craic eho a eon eisin odes rasta sane Sih 
Hoodsands kindred products acs cee es ies oe sere el 
Mextiles wapDare Netessreneinars.c cette meth ciomusie seine oeier oe ers 
Lumber and finished lumber products................+. 
Pulp and paper products and printing................... 
@hemucalsrandallied productss.ce sack cere eres 
Products of petroleum and’ coal. ....4-.-.0006+ 286s se: 
Rubber productssccaececnoe sociincjeeive dct nesta slew es 
edt hermand oLoguchsereeninee anene ceimmcaciicre caiosenieree 
StoOneuclay ana slass prOdUCtsusemeaee eercciiee seis ae cre ae 
rongand Steel proguctsessacos. sel ees ois oscteeieisiein acti ere 
iINonsterrous metals and productsaaasesee ces te ae 
IMACHinNer yates terrae ne nat caret serelinar cise) oLsieis otesle cers.eisrasasis 
Blectrical equipment and products..................5.. 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing... 


CUOMISEQUCTIONN rian rtereie cle aie ois 5 3 3nd e's oe Halos molnewid os 
Transportation and Storage. .............. 0.00 cece eens 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities............ 
REBUT ae ae et ts ow ola cise Sigle Contras oy’ aw aa Mone Ce 


POTS OMAR eee a ae hres dre ener aieTaisinl ola Sreorovans erenaonaye 


ANT ITNT 3g CAS coe ooo OL bo 6 UOMnO DRCIOOTE Eto SISOS OGG 





Male 


4,593 
261 








Female 





Total 


2,330 
712 
472 

3,639 
732 

2,907 

1,169 

8,095 

2,577 

2,261 

2,521 
736 


39, 028 





Change From 


Nov. 1, Nov 
1951 19 
— 294 a5 


== pstelt = 
==) F610 oe 
— 4516 + 
== KOR! ae 
— 48 pits 
= aes) = 
=> iy =F 
=) 3S 9 
iz 5 oe 
— 1,438 = 
= ays aie 
ote 3 — 
= 370 =r 
— 318 = 
+ 185 ri 


2 
Il isedtse th 


| 
~ 
. 
= 
~~] 
w 
| 


— 667 = 
+ 38 + 
— 387 = 
= AIG = 
lel = 
= ibbl — 
— 1,031 Te 
+ 886 aig 
= (RIS = 
= Nee) = 
=a) = 
—16, 660 = 


eeeee 


wo SE a 


98321—83 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR 
EMPLOYMENT, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, DECEMBER 1, 1951(!) 


i Source: Form UIC 757 
re 








Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Emloyment 

Occupational Group —_——— |] 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers.... 1,073 398 1,471 3,599 882 4,481 
Wierical Workers:.q:nn cones eee 2,053 2,289 4,342 6,327 laeo22 19, 849 
pales Wonkersecte... 2 Soe een oe eee 1,506 1,244 OU 3,378 7,516 10, 894 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. flow 3,746 4,897 12,729 12,476 25, 205 
SEATED er! Aira e ey ers eee Peta SOSA taeochpaarcer 30 Tol i 1,158 
Agriculture and Fishing... 22. 4....a+e... 579 1 580 1, 247 681 1,928 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers........ 21,101 1,052 22,154 56, 164 18,905 75, 069 
Food and kindred products.......... 49 36 85 947 666 1,613 
flextilessclogmine fetcssee shes ete cee 140 776 916 3,597 hay 15, 334 
Lumber and wood products......... 14, 888 th 14,889 3,797 166 3,963 
Pulp, paper and printing............. 58 11 69 574 375 949 
Leather and products............... 44 60 104 1,128 1,224 2,352 
Stone, clay and glass products....... SIA, Actate ameter 18 165 36 201 
Meétalworkane 3 cS beech vaste ude. 1,914 5 1,919 5,439 693 6,132 
EN Sc hrwead pe sels 5 se cee reese hace 132 2 134 775 811 1,586 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c..... 50 || eterna Gite 50 4,317 138 4,455 
IM IDTH ES ey oe te abe daw eRe B25) er eea ee ae 525 DLS slec ee cep eee 513 
Constructionaes 8... cuckoo ee S805 ieee 880 16,352 6 16,358 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 868 6 874 7,034 BY) 7,071 
Communications and public utility. . OO WI; okie ste oee 55 245 1 246 
‘Prade and service :..sa 1.2. cee 111 94 205 1,726 dezao 2,961 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,142 57 1,199 6,519 1,496 8,015 
Moremien a.) pent.) eee eee 44 2 46 1,027 200 15.227 
Apprenticesuren tacc. chen ee eo oe an eer 183 3 186 2,009 84 2,093 
Unskilled Workers). on-hac. oon. 2,450 363 2,813 54,351 15,081 69, 432 
Hoodjandstobacco-..ceee eee eee. 32 163 95 1,399 2,666 4,065 
Lumber and lumber products....... 271 2, 273 2,999 267 3, 266 
Metalworking ya ses ee eee 67 2 69 2,499 563 3,062 
@onstriction ees cee ene TS Sete ere a 713 9,069 2 9,071 
Other unskilled workers............. les Or 196 1,563 38,385 11,583 49,968 
Totalcree cute. chen ae 29,943 9,094 39,037 138,946 69,070 268, 016 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


TABLE D-4.-AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1951 


Source: Form UIC 751 
ee ee ee ee ee eee 








Weekly Average 














Industry i 
tee Referrals | Placements 
a er ee ee ee eee ee 

Agriculture, Wishing.) carping 4 21a. oe ees oe ee ee ee ee 584 513 453 
OR PINE yw cach sith ays oe cee nhc eee Me idee Geen eee Ue eee 2,889 1,848 1,543 

INS ores. oes. crue eich ks Moe Pe alate Oe Gee Oe np Sie pel 325 ail 2 
UTE RUP ING a sg cokes cea AOL aac ah vibe’, en A etn ee es na, 4,094 4,352 3,053 
Hood and-landred produeta:d at) ek. ee ae eee 562 694 485 
bextiles/ apparel, 6407 0%. soins, Oko oe cde rae ee es 714 755 510 
umber and finished lumber products... 2 o).a.c.0. dsc cncn oe le ee ee 582 639 506 
Pulpand paper products. and printing?; 42.3202. ee. eee 325 360 251 
Chemicals audiallied products 0o% te: 1): ip wipe oun ee ee 188 147 104 
Products of parroleumsand coal.ss. 541s. cee ee ae een. 15 19 10 
Mubberproductes.h Sel 1. coe Caen ee eee cs a Se a, A 47 51 36 
Leather snd products. 2 2..2 os tence neo een ee = ee ee 163 164 122 
Slane, Clay and #lass products, 4.4: m: Grn ee cle eee a eee 78 95 62 
dron and steel ane productdd:.. vce ice eet ee ee 355 307 227 
INon-ferrous: metals and products. 60.40. a indeccsnae. Geel oil nn 170 187 132 
ERG bine ss 5 5A Manic 2 Secsi hoy dhs: kee cen eet ical a en eee 296 292 201 
Miectrical.equipment and products... 4.50000). eee ee 13 142 86 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.....................0.. 466 500 321 
Gonstrdetions | meee teege a) tin Dora tae ay eee thea Ba ony Me ae 3,367 3,589 2,925 

EEBOsDOTte TIOnvand SLOTS Ge eas ct: ects: es mr meen ten oe ies ole | Cone tenet 1,090 1,154 9 
ommunications, and Other Public Utilities.4...0....0....¢) se oss ese. 199 212 123 
50 CNR A ae oe a PR es SO Atle PAR had Le ht diay or 2,907 8,495 2neo dl 
inance, lnsuranes, meal states s.. 3... econo eee ee 339 213 
Salts Oc eS RAL ae ee NRECmn aN WONT | rate at age a Poe re” 5,930 5,958 4,123 
ATL I Us treS.9.8 ie senda s 82d ds eer den olen oath tice sean ate ne 21,724 21,914 15,883 


a re 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS NOVEMBER 2 TO NOVEMBER 29, 1951; UNPLACED 
APPLICANTS AS AT DECEMBER 20, 1951 


Source U.I.C. 751 














Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during o —_—_—_—_—_—__—_———| end of | Dee. 20, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1951 
Newfoundland............... 639 183 2,080 712 595 45 2,888 4,125 
Gomer Brooke. ce cece ce 9 1 165 8 1 6 254 452 
Grandebiallsteephcchc ot arctan 5 5 ole, Ml bce ae Bea ee Ca Soca ee gee 155 364 
ST UOMMG acne. co eee ee ces 625 lee 1,831 704 594 39 2,479 3,309 
Prince Edward Island,...... 589 157 1,212 730 358 211 1,071 1,581 
Charlottetown.............. 231 139 558 283 176 40 678 1,000 
ULI ETSI Getta action rele eee 358 18 654 447 182 171 393 581 
NOV IS COUR sae ccci tells aclolse 2,443 1,744 6,624 3,186 1,550 448 9,660 11, 413 
IAIN eTS Uantteiteccni te care cicn.s 9 3 306 99 12 369 437 
Bri POWAteherns done ce bsiice 36 16 245 57 23 9 393 585 
Vapi a Keen eas! «cy actnclevcrecercteng 1,300 isco 2 5b2 1,969 813 286 Salk 2,672 
PINVETNESS els sony s chcreiatt es ose neta 31 4 136 28 19 6 244 360 
entwillears nanrn cette seine ave 78 78 377 68 32 2 588 859 
ENVETDOO Lm aae cclein oaieroe Con 19 8 108 12 LZ eee. cote 173 265 
INewsGlasgo ween few seiner ee 254 92 704 336 218 25 1,052 1, 482 
Sool ss sgeqnconeuescee 8 1 131 8 lea hectciree 234 313 
OU CLIIG Var Rares, cfr ckotctoieusiotereic 538 160 PP 473 303 101 2,109 2,597 
AR big ee tee sae Gere ee 74 42 396 104 33 5 545 714 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 13 5 442 32 9 2 837 1,129 
New Brunswick.............. 2,704 1,470 5,945 2,607 1,491 451 7,390 9,215 
IS BUMUTS tie ert, octets waite t 225 61 397 182 31 79 398 
Wamp belltonyct.c.cceices oc Sac 151 229 424 178 131 19 443 624 
VOT UY S LOM eee asses eisai. oe Wal 21 339 192 76 68 268 374 
iReG Eni CLONM rire vn siseevetd 229 176 407 210 125 44 404 439 
MINtOM ee, ees ce ie coc krone Hh 116 153 97 GOR alana ketene 223 249 
MON CtONE Ra rite a sitisie tesarsisie 1,094 585 2,093 12033 528 157 2,439 3,066 
INeweastleverasers,:/yeeshfa.coi 104 Pap 358 4 71 8 402 698 
Saint sobs. sen eeres soe eel 519 165 1,360 495 369 74 2,229 2,067 
Shih ISH OLE on Gapomowor onde oe 51 34 171 57 33 P 274 388 
MUSSER A hanes enoraa crt. et 46 30 107 32 23 aware raee 141 230 
NWVOOCSLOC Kraven: ckleneca eke lexcr ots Su 26 136 37 OOM ies tRr ete 169 303 
Quen eee: hee eee kwtsowele 27,258 18, 237 53,326 25,104 16,288 2,016 57,041 74, 949 
IASIDCStOS MN pet eet are ated ee 122 107 202 92 50 23 298 363 
IBGaIMAIMOIS es. ae esis es eer 47 12 236 58 ead (ae Be Pet ae 396 491 
Brekinghanewer. 1 asr ise oe 115 22 263 101 63 10 323 410 
Cansapscaly rasa. atree a ureicls 33 86 86 30 19 1 105 218 
Chandlers i was ananeseeos 82 185 379 288 118 60 183 365 
(Claiygaynsery,. ccgqngenseoeneer 862 1, 265 589 331 ity(il 15 | 341 410 
IDeA hihi moe NE COeR mn tee 589 616 105 57 eA DMS ee a 58 79 
Drummond valley. asses 125 21 738 148 80 3 1,446 1, 607 
libhaoP heel Son ooo Dob enan ton 44 17 204 49 SOM eects: 492 651 
(GASH nn mosh wa cieiers anes 6 529 69 15 Cee ets ae ie 97 iti 
(GAT VPP ee enclose oe 119 i 661 166 105 14 1.326 1,566 
UC abe tylors sc ahe os no Gis 466 357 1,167 409 260 13 1,263 1,748 
VOMOEEORES, Char tscxt As coset aeons 361 190 887 455 314 11 867 1,089 
JOMEULENG A, ay i-th veeske «ce 700 135 849 636 405 125 437 506 
LENG Et Reo 8 Se eee oe eee 101 33 294 80 53 9 339 451 
GEV aD ATS sree reie orcs ascrati esi 195 33 303 60 17 55 363 746 
Gam Chueh aetyares setae sire eae > 1,701 2,300 700 144 DAV eis, eae at P 207 271 
NRO WAG esto ostr eters tei hesc metres 309 153 786 299 235 12 867 1,391 
MGT ANG coe nise ee cate os. Gal exasaave 794 695 204 141 110 49 148 305 
WES ANIEI GH rosch ehoe vate sr etthoserel 243 67 434 258 226 1 214 324 
Mont Warierere. ccd «cere 96 372 110 50 2a lee eae ct 102 136 
MONTMAGN Yam. cece catesec 209 pel 777 224 189 1 639 777 
Miontredlieeasaansnicc mana ts 10, 863 2,451 23, 260 11, 825 7,670 1,021 23, 288 30,231 
New Richmond............. 413 215 404 481 O87: Ulieete che cae 127 23 
PORRPALILGd era etree ois 147 88 185 51 URED Ps teeta iets 181 503 
UG DEC sack OAc soars cies ne 1, 829 1,417 4,891 2,339 946 175 6,539 8,590 
RIN OUSK 1s eee acca ee cere 191 1,381 514 255 231 4 403 , 736 
Riviere du Loup............. 148 204 484 184 122 19 461 775 
RO DOr Vail ts eee hoe eset cren 74 341 101 105 STA ee co 54 63 
EROUY I seek tele nec aloe eres 918 691 740 474 286 45 417 431 
StewA cathe see. Vo 2. ctesees 141 55 Pala 125 95 5 198 270 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue....... 75 9 260 84 61 7 236 459 
Stow: E heresestys «ose. oe cicae 114 15 385 140 111 1 446 773 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 472 543 731 439 363 4 657 725 
St. Hyacinthe............... 231 101 658 239 124 55 1,026 1,316 
SEIEAN ch ocetie core ode sais oes 388 131 827 416 272 2 797 851 
StaerOMe. cepe.ck.c seen ee ass 245 33 1,339 241 181 14 1,566 1,966 
St. Joseph d’Alma........... 690 358 545 428 655 1 226 280 
Shawinigan Falls 420 1,093 1, 258 506 335 5 1,763 9,078 
Sherbrookewesse sees. ee 847 239 1,849 945 489 136 1,951 9,361 
DOTS ne oe cee Sime haere 293 517 558 185 1D Zis starve oer et 633 1, 149 
Thetford Mines............. 150 64 573 208 108 29 590 756 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS NOVEMBER 2 TO NOVEMBER 29, 1951; UNPLACED 
APPLICANTS AS AT DECEMBER 20, 1951—Continued 


Source: U.I.C. 751 








Referred 


to 


vacancies} Regular 


Unplaced 
end of 
period 


Unplaced 
as at 
Dec. 20, 
1951 


_——_—_——————— | |  — | | | | 


Vacancies 
Regis- 
Office Reported} Unfilled tered 
during end of during 
period period period 
Quebec—Con. 
ishreewRaiverseerie.< keno 364 76 iow 
WalltcliOr, ae sean sad, 429 795 443 
Valle yfreldpemcumis-t act ae 229 48 773 
Victoriaville@en cnc 1s ee: 268 99 537 
Ontarlot ahora. fe ede ce: 28, 201 11,365 71, 749 
IATNPTION Ne Renae ee. 52 18 395 
RaErigkes face arc ee Ok ae 405 55 687 
Bellevillew 2. .euccate. cree. 266 51 587 
Bracebrdgesweeen atch eee. 131 47 312 
BTramptonesweee een. 116 15 233 
Brantiond eee eee ere eee 407 61 1,580 
Brockvilleeaeenn spn 98 15 249 
Carletonee laces. ot hae Ook 30 8 97 
@hathamine epmecek cence: 606 317 979 
(CODOUTS: we eee el aene ee 115 7 294 
Collingwood eeeree eee 129 27 269 
Cormwall Stree eee 509 95 991 
HO Lt LHrieun eee a ee 25 56 125 
HOT eH rancesemenni eee, men ee 113 aii 210 
Hortawalliamoeeniecee oe ocee 439 71 925 
Galte rie tec aot eees eee 195 126 593 
Gananoques see eee 60 3 161 
Godeneh® eteese eke eee 52 47 110 
Cr Tel phe ete sc .c hie eee 100 57 463 
Elam] tone scat ec toe ee 1,530 456 5,411 
Hawkesbubvecrecenn ceric: 51 153 350 
Ingersoll? Beeeeeres. cee 209 PN 362 
iKapuskasingyen aes. oeeeie 527 476 223 
IS CNOTS eee oe antectore Seis 28 18 239 
Heingstonsae sere see ee eon 536 124 960 
Kirkland Gaket.. ....so.-0s« 303 250 365 
Kitchener-Waterloo......... 360 107 1,330 
Leamington................. 54 12 593 
bindsayAreee reese ee 114 17 366 
Listowel) se heenics «sh soe 39 22 149 
ONGON cee eects encore. 1,580 1,442 3,398 
Midlandtee ence ce Ceeeee 9 20 345 
Napanee! snictr sid dcceas coos 33 15 153 
New Dorontov.e..0ccs esc: 401 53 12233 
Niagara Hallstee. onscreen 338 73 1,108 
North) Ba yadees. sie eee: 641 97 1,074 
Orillia Ae © aoe eee ee 178 23 434 
Oshawa pees eee 287 65 5,261 
Ottawa wakak ieee eee 2,054 Mike, 2,755 
Owen Sounder ccneccetelete rt: 154 36 668 
le Ay POHNOl. Soo abaeoGKdae ae 44 2 115 
Pembroke acta snore 339 186 609 
PErth yee wees one ners 81 60 181 
Peterborough............... 215 12 979 
PICtONG oa ee eee 33 2 130 
Port Arthurs neces. cee es 1,900 489 1,149 
Port; Colbormey.. sce. ena 6 40 231 
IPTESCOLE Aamo nets serene 195 15 402 
FRENITG Wak Aeris se cick caer er ili lat 9 212 
Ste Catharinesmy, «. aac6 eke 475 77 1,563 
Shey AMevayeneks oon coon abo oases 205 Wie 536 
Sarnia 0 Sete ee. a. sae 303 76 682 
Sault Ste. Marie............ 399 120 569 
SIM COGN anenee am aoa ieeiae 98 45 307 
Siouxs0OKOUb Teen 140 25 206 
SmoithssHallstreecnecceee eee 52 17 173 
Stratiord fate eee eee 122 36 327 
pturgeon Halist: +f. ....4..... 91 8 201 
Sucliuryeye ares entice toiactors 854 374 1,349 
CTI MINS ee ee He ae 472 414 661 
py NOLONtOn. oe) tee ea ee 6, 896 3,384 18, 262 
‘Brenton, Sanco ed cea 13 15 513 
Walker Goninget: 23 circiace ctslontens 47 18 208 
Wallaceburgenesre sence 143 6 542 
Welln dense tetas canons 256 35 897 
Weston. Seite ciceste cme cate 232 133 568 
Windsor...... Rott ale fates 5 873 280 3,696 
Wioodstockneeeeasen eeeeeck 109 50 374 


232 


28,936 
338 
458 
382 
146 


113 
467 


Applicants 
Placements 
Casual 
257 70 
242 2 
218 7 
153 12 
18,109 3,898 
384 2 
353 30 
141 ‘On 
GH a Pie tee to Sic 
89 ia 
293 49 
83 2 
29) Ble Rene ae 
263 53 
93 17 
75 30 
357 97 
16 4 
108 3 
455 39 
78 5 
29 28 
25 8 
68 1 
802 414 
24 12 
198 2 
149 1 
30 5 
445 53 
167 16 
269 53 
34 6 
69 28 
SOM ale oer ie rs 
812 222 
78 7 
ahi | eee bae 
292 15 
239 41 
463 wala 
129 53 
169 104 
1,050 288 
113 37 
AS Sense 
199 12 
57 20 
192 10 
28 3 
1,319 20 
36 2 
7S wal. fear 
104 5 
302 55 
143 20 
230 26 
349 43 
68 1 
105 1l 
33 5 
65 35 
69 14 
518 144 
387 68 
4,007 1,072 
122 - 
30s eee nen 
55 78 
155 7 
148 2 
387 139 
75 24 


110 


ae 6. 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS NOVEMBER 2 TO NOVEMBER 29, 1951; UNPLACED 
APPLICANTS AS AT DECEMBER 290, 1951—Concluded 


Sources; U.I.C. 751 








Office 


QUG EE Mes aie ee oan e Chott 


HISTO VAnt en ere aoe. 


Teachers’ Office (@)......... 
Wie yDUTI A eters scent. Sa cts 
BORK tOn Gareth cases ceil 


@alearyvaercce em etioae 


UGASOIM ee ee ee rook 
bethibridge sae aye see 6: 
Medicineiilatie 25. -cs25-6 


British Columbia............ 
Chilliwacleeee arn eee he 
Wourtenavete roe ose Se 
Cranbrook. eee ee 


Duncan eee ites es noe 


Prince Georges. ease 
Prince Rupert..2...<+<s<.ss- 
IZrINCetOleta arenas ean a 
Trai 


ee ee cy 


Vacancies 
Regis- 
Reported| Unfilled tered 
during end of during 
period period period 
7,019 3,722 12,322 
429 201 746 
212 195 325 
189 83 191 
176 78 379 
295 184 139 
6,018 3,031 10, 542 
3,020 922 6,780 
70 if 166 
427 154 855 
76 36 210 
230 37 749 
1,197 279 2,164 
633 212 ale, 
118 45 262 
26 46 8 
92 41 170 
151 65 484 
7,915 2,530 12,213 
112 169 162 
2,640 556 4,418 
100 20 163 
3,425 845 Onde 
588 229 429 
662 492 750 
119 86 365 
152 78 204 
117 (i}5) fal 
6,756 1,467 25,1338 
147 36 549 
127 69 318 
88 10 200 
247 23 319 
202 20 323 
162 30 280 
47 8 618 
174 14 423 
154 35 357 
469 60 3,190 
136 6 563 
141 14 Spl 
579 93 898 
iets 40 519 
72 12 134 
122 303 336 
2,834 685 13,139 
92 29 531 
598 207 1,949 
188 43 166 
86,894 41,847 | 197,384 
61,779 32,368 | 140,851 
25,115 9,479 56, 533 





Referred 
to 


vacancies} Regular 











Applicants 
Placements Unplaced 
——| end of 
Casual period 
2,689 1,338 11,773 
305 29 559 
60 11 297 
128 10 107 
114 3 334 
GOs | eamkde ete cate. 2. 48 
1,913 1,285 10, 428 
1,897 588 5,173 
65 3 119 
341 45 535 
57 3 245 
165 32 711 
668 340 Were 
364 151 1,601 
1407 Ges eeeeeavers 217 
PENA | ok 9 
1583 if 120 
78 df 439 
5,031 1,000 8,507 
1K OF eee, eek, 3 148 
1,672 486 3,369 
FN h conser ei 136 
ealiol 482 3, 653 
LENO PP Wet eet Aner 83 
363 32 596 
SLs (Ser aaa: 381 
Gore kann cee 181 
Tih Peete ares 10 
4,737 792 31,178 
111 19 780 
117 11 239 
GOST Face mein 170 
DOSn oP akon 60 
178 9 335 
gg Al he Be eee Sa 218 
38 2 788 
133 26 514 
126 9 249 
326 124 4,519 
81 45 579 
122 10 280 
441 a2, 602 
LOI eeteNeirerart 585 
76 4 44 
85 8 315 
1,665 386 17, 838 
54 6 521 
414 111 2,454 
IPA oo noc 88 
52,745 10,787 | 209,904 
37,972 6,430 140, 057 
1457738 4,357 69, 847 


Unplaced 
as at 
Dec. 20, 
1951 


57 
12,482 


6,712 
168 


256,135 
185, 480 
70, 655 





(a) Statistics for the Province of Saskatchewan. 
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TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 





1941-1951 
Year Applications 
Male Female Total 
LGA L Pees, 2 fie Mee iets Beane eran is eee: 568, 695 262,767 831, 462 
LOE ON eae MOGs RENT a ae eee 2 meee 1,044,610 499,519 1,544, 129 
Oa ae amare ses tecek. cause sen aiheiaceeeee 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 
LOTR MI conse sok artis bse RFs ate eRe 1,583,010 902, 273 2,485, 283 
1 GA OREN i ALP icici rersis oie ck Notucelcnie teeta 1,855, 036 661,948 2,516, 984 
LO TORR Re OAC SN en i Me ae Rie alee 1, 464, 533 494, 164 1,958, 697 
LOD eee Ae anal Sais ob he a eee te eee 1,189,646 439,577 1,629, 223 
DAS eek sen ee Ahearn are akin Pitta a LVN a eee ee 1,197,295 459,332 | 1,656,627 
A O40: Reeeiie Me chia ke mak ee Pirie ek 1,295,690 494,956 1,790, 646 
ATU > ays Soe Pa a eet eR 1,500,763 575,813 | 2,076,576 
195 Ta (4 Soweeks) i c-.ate, Ceyees srack rosea eee 1,379, 450 572,680 | 1,952,130 


Placements 
Male Female Total 
331,997 175,766 507,763 
597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
1, 239,900 704, 126 1,944,026 
1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 
1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 
624,052 235, 360 859, 412 
549,376 220,473 769, 849 
497,916 214,424 712,340 
464, 363 219, 816 684,179 
559, 882 230,920 790, 802 
610,753 242,621 853, 374 





E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID 


AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Number Month of November, 1951 
12 eccuene Numb Numb 
rovince enefit umber umber 
in Last Com- of Days enna 
Week of the| mencing Benefit cd 
Month* Benefit Paid a> 
$ 
Newioundlan da. ccc ee wasn aie eee Aree 703 527 17,443 45,881 
Prince Had ward sland ayaa ease Sa ee hee 439 258 7,396 16,525 
INOW tO CO ULE MNES acre ee cent nets oe ee ne SRE eee EE 4,410 2,012 95,281 245,005 
IN GWAISTUNS WiC keys Utes cm, aorta: Oe oo. Seances otc it te Be ae tte 3,613 2,178 70, 182 178, 663 
QuebeG bac FR) Py Cit bic Mea ae al RN ae, SMT Ee ar SER a 80,714 20,525 681,753 1,615, 468 
Onan Ok, 3 Weed te Ae: Aces tore cre tees a ah ee lee en a 84,389 24,342 699, 764 1,785, 925 
Miami toloa)... etter Pane ve aOR ce: Mee A cae a CA 5,241 3,678 105,478 260,940 
Baskatche wants dscccstaet Teter ae eee Le Ree ee Ok © 1,789 mood 32,591 80,585 
PAD OnU eee Hcs deca ort ele: Lae Se Slee Seite NN Sivas Gt Rr Ae a SEA 2,997 2,410 60,138 156,996 
British Columpiawee.: |. crore aan See nee 13,216 10, 104 263,397 721,478 
otal, Canadas November, lo5laasscencccw seer e ee ee eee ae 97,511 67, 861 2,033, 423 5,107,466 
otal Canada OctoberwlOpl ame see ee ere en (2,207 | 46, 102 1,567,172 3,901, 854 
MotaliCanada,w November] 050 sseaemn seer man aene cee a 79,052 49,532 1,781,566 4,184,103 


nn 


* Week containing last day of the month. 
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TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY 
NUMBER OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF 
NOVEMBER, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














6 Days y 73 day 
Province and Sex Toran and ote 13-24 25-48 49-72 ae 
“der ays days days days iver 
INevionuncdiancdemescn ce sardels ooo o Mean, ss - 1,718 545 142 2 370 199 190 
NICO ptes Sine wetet eat csicr ares ate ie atc teteteies ie rete.e ets 1,631 §23 133 261 356 187 171 
ern all ene overeat rei foto wsyerettie sierese.> choise 87 De 9 11 14 12 19 
fanincenuciwnar els ancdinccava aa decericeciee 678 232 107 111 119 34 75 
IMPOR eee Te hehe dyin, SarelSie ee ees 536 2d 94 78 85 19 50 
TENS eave. ee og Babi Ga Gt cee AO Omnis 142 a 13 33 34 15 43 
IN aWAEl, PS(Cre LH Glove doanictonee exacnn eA OOISIDOLaT ee 7,562 2,344 840 1,140 ile ey 685 1,166 
NE et Pen es, Pa a caare thoueidt Make Mork eo ae 6,418 2,129 709 948 US RE 546 949 
BlGiiig Lee ees ere ter aia cine eras tas 1,144 215 131 192 250 139 PAVE 
AN ca abS LATS WWALGCOMPREN onan Pie 8 ebro nies onenst omen svere 6,570 1,921 779 1,316 1,225 452 77 
INV EE ea cca Rie eb NelOeiG ORES Se ICE A eter: layilgAs 1,663 664 1,064 831 321 633 
[Rtevaatsl (eres 5 Beets cloeno Se aaierret: Mebane 1,394 258 HAWS) 252 394 131 244 
NOD CC re ae tere ae eee a sella eine clon Se aes 61,475 18, 846 7,466 10, 236 11,425 5,978 7,524 
IY Bellet 3 Gk Ue ee RE eatin not ceeree cee Biblio 13,037 4,661 6,225 6,303 3, 004 3,883 
(tWeNcotsHly ¢ Saree bic mien Outen DCI COE. 24,362 5,809 2,805 4,011 , 122 2,974 3,641 
ON GATIONS Ne es Aon cia isis sien eral aiatele ears ere 67,658 24,114 tiey02 10,616 9,805 4,693 6,728 
SIVA Ga les rie os tec Ate ooe  h os aes crete es 45,776 17,661 8,765 7,016 5,968 2,546 3, 820 
TRATES. vende BA 5 ol aire ORE ae cols See 21,882 6, 453 2,937 3, 600 3, 837 2,147 2,908 
TESCO Sacra ars cole seins wieiale les severe ve asets averse 8,676 3,041 1,066 1,592 iL Patel 584 1,116 
IVE Orcas enc acc eteretater cho Gore ote Wihece th exsiienctetent 5,765 Bete 768 1,158 705 280 641 
SWeyaatsN Rees Meiaes | et Aen PRG bidars amo 2,911 828 298 434 572 304 475 
‘Sprallaqie ten lie aaa, 5 compracnolanc on aSooRact 3,356 1,342 497 642 363 180 332 
I eke 7 Oe Sis Gomicatern Bee BOD oe are 2,597 1,138 402 526 231 95 205 
TOTS es ee a ned lores orev asc ste rare vetevelate/evers 759 204 95 116 132 85 127 
TN afS. cant SR ARE GA Cees CIRCE ORR IRE CRORE 5,980 2,621 647 1,089 736 287 600 
IVES TORRE M, ce Schepers eS aide ei gee octets 4,650 2,193 515 870 491 177 404 
PECTIN Obie, ee anceeeenO te Gira ave, Stouineuse etary eho 1,330 428 132 219 245 110 196 
1Bieineleu(Solligaal oye. quran no BOBO eE 23,160 7,844 Dh. (en 5,010 ono 1,570 2,274 
Thy Bahia Aiea taser t Since hi ncacahes cane eC ec e Dione 6,241 Pie ala 3,872 Pe TANG 1,059 1570 
SENOTINRLOM EA acl ree ee etree ie eee elaine aie 5,585 1,603 618 1,138 1,016 511 699 
ARON ia Si Ae oe ST rr a AE 186, 833 62, 850 25 Oe 32,024 30, 440 14, 662 20, 882 
AVILA TYG Sere roe crete ores te ete oat och un serovereialierclts e's 127, 237 47,013 18, 822 22,018 18,824 8,234 125326 
PEOTD AAT Ah ec sr etal ite eta dalerete imchere attests (eta 59,596 15, 837 Walos 10,006 11,616 6,428 8,556 


a 


TABLE E-3.—_INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
NOVEMBER, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


ee ———— 





Disposal of Claims (including claims 


Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 











Province —— 
Total Entitled Not j 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 
New lid Lan Glaeser seteie orn cine ees tele IP 28e - 1,066 167 911 564 347 614 
Prince Hdwand Islands. +.ceneecs a anee: - 518 379 139 399 320 79 186 
IN OED COLIA Hho lee vate ates eisersieie cre 4,514 2,897 IROL 4,008 3,149 859 1, 258 
ING Wid RUNS WIC Kees eerie serie cleo clasts = ote 3,640 2,385 1255 3,197 2,556 641 1,040 
(Qe. Ata sonioroo GH OIOGOW GO See UCR OU CORoe 36, 444 24310 12,071 32,898 26, 692 6, 206 10,278 
MG ALLOL real atemiee rice ene setts wo slave ers ressisrs 45, 836 32,671 13,165 38,315 30, 874 7,441 15,020 
IM [FSS On Fe) Oye Weep tes MO OOS OCbe rAO ochre 6,258 4,294 1,964 5,980 4,741 1,239 1,022 
SiiGlein relates gsi gh snow a eoen onic GOO eer 2,865 2,070 795 2,430 1,809 621 779 
IN CTE gene ae op PE ted ee Re Near hy RE 4,602 3), ral 1,431 4,131 3,212 919 1,394 
lByeqersiol Grol kiiedl oe acdgaanere HUusbUD Bou cdaC nar 16,693 10,547 6, 146 15,566 12,188 3,378 4,267 
Total Canada, November, 1951....... 122,6031| 83,853 38,750 | 107,8352} 86,105 21,730 35, 858 
Total Canada, October, 1951......... 82,902 53, 104 29,798 77,358 61,172 16,186 21,090 
Total Canada, November, 1950....... 93,016 58,012 35, 004 82,319 64, 562 ite cou 26, 623 
ee ee eS ee 
1In addition, revised claims received numbered 11,001. 2In addition, 10,761 revised claims were disposed of. 


Of these, 977 were special requests not granted, and 896 were appeals by claimants. There were 1,408 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMS DISALLOWED AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Month of | Month of | Cumulative 





Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement Navan Baclan ove Ger Total for 

1951 (2 ah0009 “sleee Ceee 
Fiscal Year 
Glaums Disallowed sees cere ee ae ree eee ee ee aha ete oe: saahenateaererstvere sai 10, 553 8, 854 31,061 

Claimants Disqualified 1 

IN(oyRMinnVetoo) Woni(e 6 Mea) 4, CHMB EP EowaoEnodons > oaces Onan ooaDOndodabedousonoOdaS 3,997 2,472 20,489 
Notcapableror and notravallable Tori wOr keen celine cere) veleialals\cltieleieieverele wre er 1,051 15.225 5,106 
MossOmworksaue:to alabourrcdispibersse seni cess retire Geisteeiseirecisteic telat 243 193 1,135 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work................06. 799 1,058 4,684 
Discharsed MOremMISCON UGE: een cieicrd oe reece Ieee erence aie > ciated eerste iste tne 721 653 2,661 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause..............eeeee eee eens 5,092 4,669 18,365 
OV aati ioe Rar st et ada Goce Como 2G GOEdh HE oO ran sone EaeesT ds 2,388 8,063 9,583 
LT Bai ere Ea tae ce oe ee Re 2 Aes or Amor ab rt Rene nc OR Geld 24,844 27,187 93,084 








1 Includes 3,114 revised claims, disqualified. 
21950 data relate to regular claimants only. F : ‘ ' ; ; 
3 These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants! 
1950 =O De ticrrge cetera ee ae crate crates ad are RI: ree ere nue Teor hore 2,724,000 2,644,700 79,300 
INOVETaI DOL sever er ete oO et eee ee eens ee cites ue ate en 2,745, 000 2,654, 700 90,300 
BD Yess dal e{ cares ab ae OR ee Cae ee ORR en re ety ca Rios ene Be 2,797,000 2,672,200 124, 800 
flO 1=——Januaryeeysalsc cote e oe te are ore me aie.s Oe reese she coe meee ae Cee 2,811,000 2,620,900 190, 1002 
VSD TUATIVES sak. eee Oar teeter rete Oa ere aie a Sy iettt a tevauey nino vate eleteroperenaseie areetereiers 2,817,000 2,569, 400 247, 6002 
iY Be tiat es Rpg te aon EA Raia alt, 8 ce on ROR Roche Renner hemeth tro ets oe 2,812,000 2,568, 200 243, 8002 
EA DI IU Seen Menke ec doer ee ea ore idee ols eke ook ee eee 2,814,000 2,587,500 226, 5002 
TIE Tage es Ue Be 8 i a oe PRR ed oe NE A A 2,758, 000 2,621,200 136, 800 
NIV g Ce phe 7 nny eh Oe i en A GCE tie US tl EAR APRS by iy 0h 2,776,000 2,687,100 88,900 
TB i Mears ch SRP te crm © Sui Gade i eR ADs FUE gy gi terepte PR exec 2,823,000 2,736,500 86,500 
PMU CUSt etree Sistine ee thee ne Cite ee eee one OE eee erie 2, 832,000 2,748, 100 83, 900 
SED LOM OI Yy. ticracieak. seis mee are cievolavelorcas Sioie eine talc ie neo loniniots aie ne 2,840, 000 2,759,100 80,900 
(O70) a fe) aA RNA ree tO oe MER heir GOCE MO ONO OCORU LOOSE cae 2, 858,000 2,774,900 83, 100 





1 Ordinary claimants on the live Unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 
2 Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 











TABLE F-1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 
Percent- =< 
age Retail 
Increase Puel RE Seg ie ee 
— since . urnish- iscel- ndex 
nist t Total Food Rent ae Clothing fete iseae. (Come 
1939 a Services modities 
only)t 
LOMA Memes, «Mestre Sere cron Se rs 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
LSPA TE a Feet ORCI een ees eR 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
1933 3% Faldo cctn ene eh ce ee eee 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
TOS Ae Rieteci te tetera ell ee eto 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
LOR ete eee eee: 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
TOAG TR Ah tos otitve sale 22°6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 lige 
1 hea ae fa Saba Seen 34-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
OAS Peet eee 53-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162:6 123-4 177-4 
NOAQ eee eee ae 59-8 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1949 
IPR EIAAy a sdonogoaed 58-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
Rlebriaryecene ee. 58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
Mare hiss. se lcete rac ae 57-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-5 
PAT rls teteest oes ont ac 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
MaVeah ante ton treavesr 58-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
JUNC ere ee ee se. 59-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
DOlyce rate t iS 5 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-3 
IACHBUS U ceacteaitte crete a 61-5 162°8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167°4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
@actobersn. saencenn < 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
November.......... 60-4 161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
December.......... 60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
1950 
JANUATY ase ecie antes 59°7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
Pebruarye tee een 60-3 161:6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 182-1 184-7 
Marcheeen. ecekee: 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
April hee nates: 62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
IW Ee be ba eee cy ae 62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
UUs rere neat Meene 64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 1371 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
RAC UN a ott At dees estan 66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
IA WUS tate ate os 67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-S 132-5 192-4 
September.......... 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
OGiobertngeyasecee. 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183°5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November........-. 69-3 170-7 218-6 136°4 140-6 184-5 174-8 33°4 195-1 
Deeember) i fies: 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
1951 
DANUET Vase dee eo 71-1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
Hebruanys cence 73°8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
IM KeH oto bie aleceneney yer sire 78-3 179°7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
April a Sccesm epics 80-4 181:8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
Maye Sete ane. 80-6 182-0 235°4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
LINO WS Hae esteem 82-6 184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
APPL TAME Sart ont Mok oo 86-1 187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 196-4 142-2 219-6 
AUS. « pebce tote 4 87-4 188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
September.......... 88-3 189-8 251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 221-6 
Octoberie atone 88-9 190-4 249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 200-1 144-3 222-4 
November.......... 89-7 191-2 250-2 144-8 150-8 214-6 199-9 144-9 223-0 
December.......... 89-6 191-1 249-3 144-8 150-8 215-5 200-6 144-9 222-7 
1952 
TANUALY csc scisteycicls ove 90-0 191-5 250-0 144-8 151-2 215-3 201-1 145-7 223-1 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 =100. 


+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index including rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1951 


(August 1939=100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Home 
oS , .. | Furnish- | Miscel- 
Dee. 1, Nov. 1, Dee. 1, Food Rent Fuel Clothing ree ara 
1950 1951 1951 Services 





WIRTDOR camaae es. 2 166-2 183-0 183-3 249-6 132-9 125-8 211-8 203-7 137-8 
Saskatoon.......... 169-6 187-5 187-2 251-5 132-3 148-3 223°5 207-2 133-8 
PECINONTOD,... i tabideroins 166-4 182-3 183-6 257°5 124-0 120-9 224-5 193-9 137-7 
Vancouver. ...0...5. 172-6 192-0 192-8 257°7 131-9 169-2 227-2 192-9 , 146-7 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
(}) St.John’s Index on the base June 1951-100. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 





Per Dec. | Dec, | Dec. | Dec, | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | =2°° 


% ate 
Commodities 1941 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1951 | 1951 ca 

Beecinsinloimsteslce eran ace assur lb. 120-7 | 163-8 | 180-3 | 248-4} 249-5 | 381-3 | 3878-1 106-3 
HACE TOUN GISUCAK Mrs es fee a aces cis.e sore lb. 125-7 177-6 197-5 276-8 278-5 424-7 422-2 100-9 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime........... lb. 125°5 186-1 205-2 | 278-3 | 281-3] 416-3 | 413-7 95-3 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed..... lb. 132-7 169-2 194-3 295-6 | 296-2 | 483-9] 481-4 78-0 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ lb. 136-7 | 173-5 | 205-0] 328-7] 334-6] 561°3 | 559-1 76°3 
Veal, front roll, boneless.............. lb. 139-3 175-7 | 191-7} 303-0] 310-7] 492-4} 490-7 85-2 
amibs legiroashoee sa. ails ies wale we lb. 109-9 156:0 | 172-9 | 232-0] 245-1] 332-3 | 332-3 94-9 
Pork, fresh loin, centre cut............ lb. 125:3 163-3 179-2 229-2 235-1 279-9 239-9 63°6 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock off......... lb. 127-0 165-4 190-6 256-7 246-7 296-9 273-7 52:0 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind off..... lb. 132-3 162-7 195-0 232-0 233-3 235-6 221-3 83-7 
ard) Pure _DACKAPE), «Wc tiere + cwke ae els lb. 151-3 178-1 244-7 | 326-31 207-9 264-8 | 251-3 28-0 
Shortening, package.................:. lb. 134-7 141-0 | 219-4 | 283-3 | 216-7] 256-9] 250-0 36-2 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’, Large, carton.... doz 156-4 | 175-1] 191-1] 212-6} 196-6 | 256-0 | 242-8 75°9 

ieee oe. Sere ene A eee qt. 111-0 | 139-4 151-4 160-5 165-1 185-3 189-0 20-6 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. lb. 140-5 164°8 250-5 267-8 239-6 253-6 261-3 71-1 
Cheese, plain, mild, 4 ]b.............. pkg. 174-6 | 170-7 | 200-6] 229-0] 226-0] 257-3 257-3 34-5 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.......... lb. 106-5 107-9 144-4 150-8 165°1 191-8 191-8 12-2 
Hloursra llepurpose se aes see atiascc eee). lb. 127-3 124-2 187-9 187-9 | 221-2} 280-2] 230-2 7°7 
Rolled oats, packare wuss sacins.ase.cceF lb. 112-0 |} 114-0] 148-8 | 153-6] 159-9 | 197-7 | 197-7 13-1 
WOME KES SIOZ Weae ates paee aiolssldete pkg. 101-1 100-0 | 139-1 162-0 | 163-0} 190-0] 190-0 17-7 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s............... tin 129-9 | 166-0] 256-6} 224-5} 184-0} 258-6] 269-7 29-0 
Peas DULOZE weuutiee odes Be Ae Aare n tin 117-5 | 180-8} 150-0} 150-0] 147-5 | 164-1 165-7 21-2 
Corn, cream, choice, 20 02............- tin 128-3 145-1 199-1 187-6 178-8 182-9 185°6 20-5 
PS CANS CDi eee a eee te ince eevee lb. 129-4 162-7 | 282-4] 280-4] 252-9] 303-4] 301-4 15-0 
OmMonswCcoO kings eience mace sleek: lb. 108-2 | 130-6} 149-0] 124-5} 165-3] 153-0] 168-1 8-9 
RotatocsiNowwla table, acess suti. 10 lbs. 89-9 126-8 180-8 140°4 150-5 190-3 244-5 55-0 
ienunes\s bulk orn Dag eres seca tiece et lb. 115-8 | 144-7 | 178-1] 177-2} 196-5 | 252-9 | 252-0 29-0 
Raisins, seedless bulk or in bag....... lb. 104-0 | 125-2 | 146-4] 129-1] 128-5 | 176-5] 175-9 26°5 
Oranges: California. ss... sones esses sls doz. 132-5 154-6 141-0 125-3 135-8 148-9 143-4 39-6 
J DGTSIYON 6 7 GRC eR OO AOA CCCREIOD © 2 doz.| 111-3 | 149-5} 158-5] 142-2] 166-8] 177-8] 178-4 29-1 
JAMINSLAW DELTY7 LOlOZese ne. tiene sete jar 111-3 140-0 | 159-5 150-4 146-1 167-2 167-7 29-5 
EA Ches Al OlOZi ae en fen dah. siete dleinelelels tin 101-5 | 125-4 156-3 146-7 | 141-1 155°3 | 155-3 23°6 
Marmalade, Orange, 16, oz............ jar 118-3 134-0 | 148-0} 145-8 140-7 | 158-4 159-1 21-7 
Cormisymipere Lowe. weceeeies Serie ct tin 138-0 178-7 204-4 186-9 176-9 206-0 207-7 36°0 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... lb. 132-3 132°3 149-2 149-2 150-8 | 204-2 | 204-2 13-1 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package....| Ib. 131-3 134-9 154-0 154-0 157-1 213-6 | 213-6 13-8 
Coffee, medium quality in bag........ os 141-6 | 133-7] 168-9 | 186-1] 284-9] 314-4] 314-4 108-5 
MGR DLACKRe lp ae; ade Me so theatre pkg. 145-2 | 131-6] 173-8] 174-1] 177-2] 186-5) 186-5 54-2 


a ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 


* Description and units of sale apply to December 1951 prices. 

















TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 
Source: Dominion 
Beef Pork 
3 58 8 
us) aie av = 
‘ f=] oO 3. (=) Se 
Ay om g & e Es = 85 
By Nee ek |e Helos 8 sales ae 
od wd Seles cel s m E ~H | aid 7 
3s 3S a o so Q ~_ ep Dh a= = i 
2 Ss wo | go oe ink Se AS ie bee | cece ators 
eel QS aa | of Wel EG fleet || ech aoa eagy eaae meee 
#, | Ss | 2138] 25 |as| ds | ao| de] s2 
~e| 22/08) 82] 88 | $8] 88] S| 88] Se 
n jaa} fae aa) wD > 4 ic om OQ 
cts cts cts cts cts ets cts cts cts cts 
Newfoundland— b a 
1 St Ohm Sacer secesttce PRIA soocnr 90-4 TADSOT] eae oin| bRnerd alle ue 83-8 | 79-4 85-0 
P.E.I.— a a a 
2 CONarlOuLetowNereme ceca e calaers Oyo |) ISO) | Roe | eBol |) G/OO) Nk oe ac goles cacar DOOM nO 2a ee 
Nova Scotia— a a c 
Qo Atak werner es ois tier 112-3 | 105-5 | 95-1 79-1 80 Gales 90-1 63-0 | 49-6 84-9 
a a 
SV ONC Vine eerie och ee nin ohire 112-6 | 102-7 90°07" 79587 ecSel seers 85-6 66-5 | 52-5 90-7 
New Brunswick— a 
B= MONCbON weet soe ee riot nie eice 109-3 | 101-0 94-1 77-2 Fev 4| Wen, on whee 88-5 67-0 | 52-0 83-2 
a a 
(Tein eles. coanunopbandoosenber 109-4 | 99-7} 92-5 76-1 CTPOAY || icrace 91-3 66-7 | 52-8 88-0 
Quebec— 
J— (© HICOULIININ eRe eee nena 130-7 | 123-3 98-3 78:3 HOT Nes .ccote 107-0 | 64:6} 58-7 86-3 
a 
S——- Montreal ee ibic.deeietencie wipes 115-5 | 108-9 99-8 77-0 | 74-9 83 +9 94-9 61-9 | 48-2 78:1 
a 
O=Quebee nears see ere cee 107-2 | 103-1 88-9 69°8 | 67-8] 87-3 95-3 | 56-6] 47-1 78-8 
10—Sherbrooke:.+.eac:6sss ss nose 108-6 | 106-6 | 94-2 73-4 | 72-6] 87-2 94-5 64-0 | 50-9 83-0 
a 
NT SOre erence itive Settee Sis a eee eas 110-0 | 105-2 94-3 (PRAWN AGO ee eeunsllensnose 60-7 | 50-9 81-0 
a 
12— Phrees RiverSiacme dcceieees tee. 121-0 | 107-1 87-8 | 69-9 (Yt) An oude 97-3 | 59-7) 48-7 81-7 
Ontario— ‘ 
is—Cornwall). tee acins were ce oe e te 95:2 | 94-7 95-8 PSD FRRCRS le omabollaccedose 58:4 | 49-7 78-6 
a a a 
14—Fort Willams. J.acces secnteete 102-4 | 99-2 92-7 | 80-4 SOOG Retna: cee cenen: G4: Gml erect 84-3 
a 
LO—— Tamil ton seaeicciee ciaeinseieie eerie 105-6 | 101-6 | 98-8 82-7} 80-6} 84-5 95-8 63-2 | 46-0 80-7 
a 
KG—Londone tances ee ye oer 104-5 | 102-8 | 96:5] 81:3 69 Ol eee 95-9 63-1 45-7 81-4 
a a 
M—North® Baya sitescce cree oct cninne 99-0 | 98-3 ES) UA) dCr an oanoe 95-0 | 65-6] 52-2 82-7 
WS—Ottawas.. eaten eee eee 107-7 | 104-8 | 100-0 | 84-0] 79-2]....... 93-9 62-11 48-7 76°7 
19—Sault Ste. Marie................- 105-4 | 104-1 Sr On 1924 ae Sul ane ee 97:0 | 67:0 ee 82-2 
a 
ZO SUGDULY ssfercet renee one 97-4 96-4 90-8 (ASSES WHO ew cease 88-0 | 62-1 56-0 77-8 
Zi— Timmins, & Seacs fon eee ee Veco 105-9 | 108-6 | 96:3 81-1 79°38 88-2 96-8 | 64:6} 650-8 85-2 
Z2—— LOTOntoeaniacecce cee canine 104-8 | 100-6 | 100°7 | 82°71} 78-1 85-0 92-4 60°5 | 43-5 78-0 
a 
Z3-— WAN ASOD scte cts ioe een lace ence 99-2 96:3 92-8 | 79-2 HIGU) Po ceeacoe 91-4 62:8 | 46-7 77-3 
Manitoba— 
24—Bran don sce, detente ta aera OP || OscHs) |) TOS. soos M22 etaeos | Specs HY HOV ATER acon c 81-6 
2O— Winnipeg sa. Nei ak okies ee eoeiee 101-1 95-7 | 98-3 77-6 | 76-1 83-3 91-5 | 55-7 | 52°5 80:3 
Saskatchewan— a 
26—MO00se UAW. catncindseeee neon cee cee 96-9 | 93-1 91-9 78:0 | 75-4 76-7 | 94-2 66-0 | 52-7 81-4 
a 
Di —REZINA. ermine Foe eee 97-2 | 92-8] 91-8) 76-5] 75:8} 86-3 94-6 66°8 pee 86-9 
a 
ZS— OAs atone ee csr eee eee 96-1 92-7} 91-0) 74:0] 78-1 78°8 | 88-0} 58-4} 52-9 82-5 
Alberta— d 
29—Calgaryamctes ci tohe oe ee eceehe 102-8 97-0 | 101-1 84-1 76:8 | 98:6} 100-5 | 64:1] 59-8 87-6 
a 
D0 rum bellerseeeencaeteker ae Chjcty | SS) Ih BRT eels Abode sedated. ac 65-8 | 55-3 86-2 
a a 
s1l—Hd montone tae ss dc oe nies mene 97-4] 91-6] 938°8 | 69-6] 72-7] 84-8] 90-6] 62-2] 50-4 87-1 
British Columbia— a 
o2—Prince Rupertescr.s. ose cele ceciecen 113-3 | 106-7 | 103-3 | 80-0 | 78-3 }....... 103-3 73°3 ae 95-3 
a 
Sa LIAlere.,. foots Ure cere ee laee Lt Se LOD 2O0 alee cee HCPA TT HOR tien on 8 104-4 | 74-8 ee 97-0 
SA VANCOUVeL erento atc: siete cen 117-3 | 103-5 | 107-6 | 88-8 | 83-4] 86-3 | 101-2 | 72-6] 55-8 92-8 
SO—VICLOTIA Ho eas elvis cameemnneet 119-2 | 108-0 | 107-8 | 81-5 | 85-8 | 86-7 | 107-8} 72-81 56-2 93-2 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, DECEMBER, 1951 


Bureau of Statistics 


Se 
oo oo ——eaooOoOONOo————- 





- Locality ) 
rid 
~ a 
KD fe 
a3 
oH 
BS. 
-] 
cts 
Newfoundland— 
J Stas OlmiSecetcea se oat ee eee eens 
P.E.I.— 
OC. HATlOLLGLOWIin aeiesiciereecicicie seiea 28-2 
Nova Scotia— 
Oe PAIL AK A ees cce Raids Sate at Gee eh siete: 28-8 
AR SVCNG Yoerne aes mses rae Lees 28-1 
New Brunswick— 
OD —— VI ONC COM ie racloniate sicistaciecicleiere gece 26-7 
G— Sane John ee sos see esses ane 29-3 
Quebec— 
7A Clami@oymnneael,. So oaoocnsoonckeonovcc 30-4 
S—— Montreal pyre ch cid esate c« ccraie nee 26-8 
G—CUCDEC eer a te ara tence ioyors ers He isle ves 27-0 
LO—- Sherbrooke sneered rciiaeieectere 29-8 
Mt SOTETS Saree cea acetsis so ee Rye aeie ei 25-4 
i hresvkviversicine qertacidetics odes rae 27-0 
Ontario— 
a COTM Walmer tae hieate cue ccauk chalets 25:6 
ta Hort: Walliats cites acces sles oe siete - 26-7 
518 pol Poe bat baa deo ntoneoe oo ose 27-6 
LG—- VON CON Aaa oreeetiae.cmen side 28-2 
ii INOKG esa Versa einen ric aioe ek ccles 27-8 
B= O)UCA Waar tern terete roe «acres ors telretos 25-8 
19—SaultiSte. Marie. a..e.. cesses 29-4 
ZAV= SGA Gea daaqusopeeueaseemene on 28-1 
Aes TTA TAU ETLS oie etere ayaretey ey ciovave ais ciere. vsie te 28-7 
DN OTONCOR eee Saree eclor eee isieteies a iotave 27-4 
Da VV IN OSOLPatvets eae e ae eine efele oes) ei kers 27-0 
Manitoba— 
2 4—— STAIN OM eay ore ste a deter eis, vaca oiae Hare he's 27-6 
Om WANN DED re matt rare safe cts tha ro.e @ oiaee 25-4 
Saskatchewan— 
20—MOOSC JAW: cine cio scree ols ce «ote viel 26-4 
Die VCE INA Pets aaestets a iels easiest. s.sya,a0e tas: 26-7 
DR SAS KALOOM eet ceiieiolels 6 sistereie ne 8 28-0 
Alberta— 
ORO a GAY Ve ese tte ciststeiciate cua’s eiicidler 29-2 
SO—- DP rumhelletsce ses cle ceicinte cle tareretsters 29-5 
Sl Pd Imonvonmenont seman tae. 28-8 
British Columbia— 
Se LINCO LOUPeLt neers syerieleclacistslelsyei 33-6 
DOL TAs serine arclectincieteacee 31-6 
ASV EL COUVEGL saris cote con siatal clele sisters piers ¢ 29-8 
DOV CLO At mera weer tte siete ia crecate cine eee 30-2 


per lb. package 


Shortening, 





os 6G 

aa 
Sue we 
[o<} 





Eggs, grade ‘‘A’”’ large, 
carton, per dozen 


ornro 
Boa 
rn 


£ 
79-4 


75° 


wT 
Ss 3% 


“gee I 0 CO =~10g 0 
ow Reh (lo) So em are 
Cw lor) > for) co ed or e lor) l=) o> 


per quart 


Milk, 





cts. 


Butter, creamery, prints, 
per lb. 


cee eree 


wv 
oS 
bo 


Cheese, plain, mild, 
per 3-lb. package 





Co" CON Co 
e _ F 
NIN CO #-# NY So FF OK DW OD Ww 


33° 


oo 
eS 
nS 


34°8 


33°7 
35-2 
34-2 


33-8 
35°5 
34-9 


35-8 
35-4 
34-3 
34-9 


Bread, plain, white, 
wrapped, per lb. 





11-3 


12-0 
12-8 


12-0 
12-7 


13-6 
12-0 
11-5 
11-6 
12-0 
10-7 


10-7 
12-7 
11-3 
11-3 
12-0 
12-0 
13:3 
12-0 
12-0 
11-3 
11-3 


12-4 
14-0 


12-8 
12-8 
12-0 


12:8 
12-8 
12-0 


15-0 
16-0 
14-9 
14-9 


Flour, all purpose, 
per lb. 





Rolled Oats, package, 
per lb. 











Corn flakes, 
8 oz. package 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES FOR STAPLE 


ouRCE: Dominion 


Canned 
Vegetables 
8 
. See 42 
Locality ae Slog 
ge N 3.8 
© 00 ° o .» 
Oe ey || tS 
aa ~~ nN pap | 
Bn. Sar eietas) 
8 rie © 2® Fido 
ON & @ & OoON 
i=. AY oO 
ine cts cts cts 
Newfoundland— 
St MOMS son: cite cers 29-6 | 28-1 | 24-2 
P.E.I.— 
2—Charlottetown........... 27-7 22-0 22-2 
Nova Scotia— 
= TIL aX ne tee aieen ctor eS 28-4} 21-5 | 21:3 
A SVCINO Vcr tctetetateke Hersek Dice \e epalail 1h Oailiae: 
New Brunswick— 
S—Moneton, 5005 sch ces nea 2 27-9 | 20-6]. 19-6 
6—Saint Johbnes. f.aee-enen: 29-2 | 20-9 19-8 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi............... 20-95) 922-5) ike 
S—Montreale aspen one: 27-3} 19-0 | 19-9 
9—Quehechastasnecieacne each alee 29-5 | 20-8] 18-1 
10—Sherbrooke............:-. 28-6 | 21-8} 20-3 
== Sore lease scnntoen ecco 26:5 18-8 18-4 
12—Three Rivers............ 27-8 | 20-8] 19-6 
Ontario— 
13—Cornwalleaecn «ces cae 28-2 | 20-4 19-1 
14—Fort William............. 26:7 | 21-3 18-3 
15 Elana toner eee ett 28-5 | 20-0 18-8 
1 6—Hondoniscats seta gee ee 26-4 20-0 19-4 
7S North ayaa eae ele PAO, | PRI) |e Reoiad 
LB Oita Wane nes. cee oie 27-6 | 21-1 19-2 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 27-8 | 20-6 18-9 
20 — Sud bunysee ae cies eine 27-7 | 21-4 18-1 
2 — [rita tS eee ye eee 29°4 21-7 20-1 
22— Tl orontoam eee ce eete 27-3 19-9 18-4 
25—WiIndSOra erect aes etoee 24-5 | 21-3 20-0 
Manitoba— 
24 —Drand Omen eeereteeenn: 30:6 | 23-2 | 21-3 
Z0—VWiniper wnlaee canis: 29-1 | 21-6 | 20-0 
Saskatchewan— 
26—Moose Jaws 12:2 <n. o0+% 31-5 22-2 22°3 
Zi —— Reg INA daeaciace ao ceerlee e 32-7 | 20-8 | 22-4 
28—Saskatoon........-.«++-- 30-8 | 22-1] 21-8 
Alberta— 
29—(alpanvee see eects cine 33-1 19-6 21-8 
30—Drumbeller. oi. ..e.0-6< 35°4 18-8 23-0 
3l—Edmonton= as. 4acdeee oe: oon 20:3 22-5 
British Columbia— m m 
Oe Enncenhwupentasnesiieeciies 32-1 20-6 | 20-4 
OO DLAI. A, ici te cas ee asus SMa re Wi Dikeie) IS ae 7 
m m 
Jo V ANCOUVELE Emitter atin 29-3 19-1 17-4 
m m 
Si ilararatih.s. aan ole neeahp ol 28-4 18-2 17-5 


Beans, common dry, 
white, per lb. 


ee eeene 


16-7 
17-8 
15-7 
16-6 


Onions, cooking, 
per lb. 


8-0 


Potatoes, No. 1 table, 
per 10 lbs. 


65-3 
71-5 


Prunes, bulk or in bag, 
per lb. 


eee ecee 


28-7 
28-7 
25-+7 
28:5 


seedless, bulk or in 


Raisins, Australian, 
bag, per lb. 


26-4 


Oranges, California, 288’ 
per dozen 


35-7 


Lemons, 300’s, 
per 3 dozen 


sewer awe 


cee eres 


p 
22-6 


Jam, strawberry, with 
pectin, per 32 oz. jar 


t 
69-3 





Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with 


price averages for earlier years. Changes i in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. 
with bone in. (b) Short, rib roast, prime. 


(c) Ineluding cuts with hock-on. 


(d) Including butts. 


(a) Including cuts 


(e) Local. 


Pate. 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, DECEMBER, 1951 


Bureau of Statistics 











Sugar 
~ tu 
@O o 
o 5 =o ES 
Can 35 os ale oar 
. . ~~ oO 
ocality oS 3 S Bs e A. 5 § 
Bis = Sam & oo ~ S 
ee? f°? oN 35 era 
o# hy ch I oo 
ae Hw oO ov ed = S 
rey am Bo. LoS oa 
a = oO 6) va 
cts cts. cts cts cts 
Newfoundland— s 
flee S heptolntinee, ake eeclab ie ots fereaatue ease 9 48-6 49-8 42-1 1D OMe eine 
P.E.I.— 
De GharlotberOwilsen. cacciatie so cles 24-0 45-2 88-7 13-1 13-0 
Nova Scotia— 
eel alitakceentin: etn teetene cele ee aires 24-2 44.9 36-8 12-2 13-1 
Bea NG VIN tee AT ee cite a ciclors or stone 23-7 49-5 87-9 13-0 
New Brunswick— 
Dea MON CtON Ae eee ce ne eae otc ces 23-5 41-9 37:3 12-8 13-3 
OG SAIN OMNERE Se scans Maken. cress 23-0 45-1 37°2 12-6 13-0 
Quebec— 
U-AGiiviCoy pron wen aooee ee ooueooente CoCo eons 53-7 38-1 12-9 12-8 
S= Montreal Meer r wae eer eke eaten 22°2 42-7 33:8 11-7 12-4 
(TONE oth Re on ARO MOEA nu rte 22-2 46-9 35-8 12-2 12-3 
10—Sherbrookes. ssacncreates secs cer 23-4 41-4 34-1 12-1 12-8 
at SOLO Ut as Gates o oavers bias Slater piers 22-0 44-4 34-0 11-8 11-8 
HPN Be UIAEVelS tania nies e oa/ se ae cle os 23-9 43-8 35-1 12-4 12-4 
Ontario— 
SC Orn Walla ceathusite enae chee ba: 21-8 40-9 33:7 12-5 | | 12-6 
fA HorbeVVibliciierssss tlie es clase es 22-8 41-7 37°4 13-4 14-0 
{bee Elavil tOneee eee tietetat cckcereree 22-4 37-6 33-1 12-4 13-5 
NG ON CON er We aiieti tebe israel elinexe 22-5 41-1 33°2 12-6 13-3 
17/SSIN oye WB BEET A Oo Reto 24-0 39°3 35-0 13-5 14-5 
Se Ob awa cranes coset ce ceiomiecie 22-3 42-0 33°6 12-1 13-0 
1——Sault Stes Mariess.c. ss. eens 23-2 38-0 36-4 13-1 13-3 
DOK SUC DUR Vee ma eretasinteniey cle ares 23-0 38-1 35-9 13-2 13-5 
eA TROT IAS weeny Soe, SFE SSG al Biers: Sal's se 23-6 42-7 35:9 13-3 14-2 
22——MOLONTO Ms LENS Ba T eS Ha: 21-5 41-1 32-6 11-9 13-0 
Bo=— Wal CSO Tarps oe tasiie crane suaxsieassi Srey 21-6 41-6 33°4 12-4 13-5 
Manitoba— 
io AER TCAAT CLO) oo ee 5s a rey oy eyes rote aay oicxave cout 27-3 46-9 37°8 15-2 15-7 
2D WANT DEL: vise s oe oi arse oe exes ie 4) x00 23-9 45-4 35°7 15-0 15-9 
Saskatchewan— 
Gp WLOOSO a AW: sieua seals aie ale Gow Hien oie tte 24°8 45-1 38-0 14-4 15-5 
Fil ad AUS cb Oe et ahs Ae Cd Rio eo 24-9 46-3 39-0 14-5 15-7 
DO SASKAtOOl ncn: caes amare eae cee. « 24-2 49-6 36-9 15-0 16-0 
Alberta— 
POR Cal ea rye eee erase mee iciicaniclet cial = 24-6 42-6 38-3 13°7 14-7 
30—Drumbheller............2.0000.- 26-1 45-6 40-6 14-2 15-4 
SiO GIMONCOM Mee eit lenis ae nee « 24-7 44.2 36-7 13-7 15:3 
British Columbia— 
OO PPINCe) EVUDEL U4 5) ei s+ iets eietyes she = 25-6 42-6 38-1 13-5 14-8 
Ome Pel Oe Meee ae ce tp Re ae, State ore. ate: aus, 26-1 43-8 36:9 13-7 15-1 
CAVA COUV EDs ete cin close beastie. fe ist 23-8 36-9 34:3 11-7 13-4 
BO WVICtOnIaG we occ ecole ote ace 23-1 39-6 33°9 12-6 14-0 


(f) Imported. (g) Mixed-carton and loose. (hb) Evaporated milk, 18.0¢ per 16 oz. tin. 
28 oz. tins. (t) Pure. (v) 


and bulk. (m) 15 oz. tin. (n) Mixed-Californian and Australian. (p) 360’s. 
tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. 


Coffee, medium, in bags, 
per Ib. 


Vv 
114-6 


V 
13-8 | 117-9 


(s) 


Vv 
112-8 
v 

113-5 


v 

121- 
109- 
114: 
112- 
109- 
111- 


or << ics S oo, ch 


114- 
105- 
107 
~ 106 


bo Oo bw oOo & 


1 
4 
6 
107-4 
8 
8 


Coal 
os 
eae ge 
Son a ee 
Be een aa 
cts cts. cts 
Ww 
BO (lien seebe 21-89 
Bist docs set 16-00 
EEA a Oe 17-75 
Bice eaten! 12-35 
Bled | an nate 17-50 
Boe Laat ee 18-19 
BBS | 2708 | an. ae 
56-5 | 28-55 |.......- 
ed Med sd eee 
BO: Bi Wee 2a Th. Kearekas 
5468) 25-88 |, eon ees 
BG<Iie 27-00) beak we 
ae oO Ry tial ey are 
54-01) 0 26:88 We oe oa tee 
55°61» 26:00 |. 26 Ne 
55-6 | 26-50 |e: o. oe. 
56-0 | 28-50 |.....-+: 
G20 | 28:50, ae. ee 
B63) 25-80) bees sme 
Bol WAeeoe. karo 
55-0, 31200 |o 2. sa 
Bada) 296-25 fee oes 
BBO1 20050) besos zat 
Bos 8: ert es 17-40 
BOO 28. hobs s 18-70 
BO | eee 15-75 
Bas ase: 16-80 
hed beens: « 16-00 
ea ee te 13-50 
Basle enten: (te tecotog 
BO Vee. 8-20 
5 Ih iano: 21-25 
Boo GE Geom 18-00 
oO once 19-30 
Bos. ower. 20-42 






(i) Package. 


(k) Mixed-package 
Including 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND aay CANADA, JANUARY-DECEMBER, 
1950-1951 








Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 


and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- | Com- In Per Cent 
mencing In mencing In Man- of 
During | Existence| During | Existence] Working |Estimated 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 

195r* 
SANLIAT Y SEES: fee, AU Os oe he ee ae ee ier iby 6, 253 6,253 16, 763 0-02 
Pelyvuary ts ac sc oot ahs eae Oech 14 18 4,324 4,508 18,878 0-02 
1d esp ed ml arc, Speer: ite, ete eae a 22 pi 4,455 4,754 15, ten 0-02 
Yeo) gt Fe py SU tance oe Rane 15 19 2,450 2,647 9,673 0-01 
i Eo ae ea Pee a OAD i Ce ae 31 39 dilee 6, 560 34,902 0-04 
ute a ane it. ae eeee aie Me ele 40 ay 12,993 13, 641 128, 150 0-15 
DULY eater cee ee a ee 155 ay 5, 652 9,470 119,413 0-14 
A TIGHIRG.. cts 0, MC tan ce alee. Wee a A oe 22 38 19,405 DA Pe 219,473 0-25 
Sepuen Dera «we beaten oe ek 23 31 3, 792 8,637 105,235 0-12 
AJETO DER or 6 oc Re te) eee ans Cem eee 15 28 3,043 6,388 49,318 0-06 
Nowem bei. : Sia ence ote en ear oe 8 18 6, 764 8,617 38,315 0-04 
Sener sy. ce) he Oe tes Crieehl tk |, 13 19 i eval 1 eT 117,045 0-14 
Cumulative totals.%: .4..... 235 87,224 872,300 0-08 

1950 
SARUAT VE. boca ake See ee ee 9t 9 2,381t 2,381 38, 588 0-04 
PepruOin ca aa kA hee oe 11 16 3,053 3,861 24,871 0-03 
NE Clee Reb eat, he cache pee. 14 22 4,620 5, 600 25,041 0-03 
5s yd eae Mera, OE mE aT ve ee 3 24 2,081 2,869 LOM, 0-02 
LEIS CR ae Bic oe LEC AE escccamat tees, Bee 18 28 hy (lease) 4,491 24,471 0-03 
uate esl Wee aki eee ee ee 18 27 1,699 2,767 29,692 0-03 
ity ya eet anaes A oe eens OE Nad 19 34 4,941 6,394 50, 880 0-06 
AUOTAE Joe a aeee Sy ct tte Meee neni 14 Me 131,526. | 133,392 {1,054,013 1-22 
peptem bere. bon eee ee ee 14 Dips Ow 15, 344 37,503 0-04 
WeLoherl = eet ek See eee 16 25 125330 13,1388 30,766 0-04 
INaVEnVere, «ee uy. cee eects 9 19 12,087 14,165 49,477 0-06 
Decembors ek. dee «een aes ee eed 6 14 1,130 ae 8,465 0-01 
Cumulative totals........... 161 192,153 1,389,039 0-13 


5 


* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but lockouts or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and ‘strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such 
strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods 
taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Informa- 
tion as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1951 (1) 
i ae i a i ea 


; Number Involved |TimeLoss 
Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December, 1951 


Mi1nine— 
Silver and lead miners and i 125 1,000 |Commenced October 30; for a new 
millworkers, agreement providing for increased 
Alice Arm, B.C. wages, reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week, and other changes follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
terminated December 11; negotia- 
tions; compromise. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Biscuit factory workers, 1 101 2,240 |Commenced November 10; for a new 
Vancouver, B.C. agreement providing for increased 


wages and other changes following 
reference to conciliation board; un- 


terminated. 
Tobacco and Liquors— 
Brewery workers, 4 421 2,000 |Commenced October 24: for new 
New Westminster, agreements providing for increased 
Vancouver and wages following reference to con- 
Victoria, B.C. ciliation board;terminated Decem- 


ber 8; negotiations; compromise. 


Fur, Leather and Oia: Animal 


Products— 
Handbag factory workers, 1 16 300 }Commenced August 30; for a union 
Montreal, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 


wages following reference to con- 
ciliation and arbitration; unterm- 


inated. 
Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Paper box factory workers, 1 73 580 |Commenced November 13; for a new 
Prescott, Ont. agreement providing for increased 


wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated Decem- 
ber 12; conciliation and negotia- 
tions; compromise, increase in 
wages granted, agreement to be 


negotiated. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 1 30 600 |Commenced September 27; for a new 
Nicolet, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 


wages and cost-of-living escalator 
clause; unterminated. 


Shipbuilding— 


Shipyard workers, i | oa, seats ne ead oe Commenced September 27; inter- 
New Westminster and union dispute following decertifica- 
Vancouver, B.C. tion of one union for refusal of mem- 

bers to work overtime; deemed 
terminated November 24 by virtue 
of decision of Supreme Court of 
British Columbia; in favour of em- 
ployer. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 

Laundry workers, I ciaed Oe Seal Ste eae Commenced November 14; protest- 

Montreal, P.Q. ing dismissal of a female worker; 


later information indicates called 
off by union on November 22 
following bankruptcy of establish- 
ment; indefinite. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1951 (?) 


Ne ee ee —— ee er 
eee —— 0000 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Industry, Occupation ——__—_——__—_—__———| in Man- Particulars(?) 
and Locality Establish-] Workers | Working 
ments Days 


i ff ff 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During December, 1951 


MInING— 


Gold miners, 1 168 168 |Commenced December 10; protest 
Drumheller, Alta. against working with a certain fire- 
boss; terminated December 10; re- 
turn of workers pending negotia- 
tions; indefinite. 
; (*) 
Coal miners, 2 70 140 |Commenced December 19; dispute re 
Glace Bay, N.S. cleaning off wall; terminated De- 
cember 20; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 
Coal miners, 1 1,339 2,600 |Commenced December 19; against 
Springhill, N.S. suspension of two miners following 
dispute on longwall over local stone; 
terminated December 20; return of 
workers pending negotiations; in- 
definite. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoe (Leather }— 
Shoe factory workers, 1 46 46 |Commenced December 20; protest- 
Quebec, P.Q. ing dismissal of a worker for failure 
to maintain quality of workman- 
ship; terminated December 20 
negotiations; compromise, worker 
reinstated without seniority. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 1 33 400 |Commenced December 7; protest 
Hosiery factory workers, against discharge of a worker for 
Montreal, P.Q. cause; terminated December 26; 
return of workers; in favour of em- 
ployer. 
(*) 
Metal Products— 
Motor vehicle factory 1 8,880 | 100,000 |Commenced December 3; protesting 
workers, dismissal of 26 workers for allegedly 
Windsor, Ont. inciting work stoppages; terminated 
December 24; return of workers 
pending reference to arbitration; 
indefinite. 
Electrical apparatus factory 1 21 250 |Commenced December 11; protest- 
workers, ing suspension of four welders for 
Peterborough, Ont. refusal to work at rates in new- 
classification; unterminated. 
Metal factory workers, 1 498 4,980 |Commenced December 14; for a new 
Weston, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 
Open hearth steel mill 1 400 400 |Commenced December 20; sym- 
workers, pathy with striking employees of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. scrap metal supplier; terminated 
December 21; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 
Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, 1 230 860 |Commenced December 11; protest- 
Pictou, N.S. ing refusal of Nova Scotia Labour 


Relations Board to certify a certain 
union, and alleged discrimination in 
dismissal of eight workers; term- 
inated December 14; negotiations; 
compromise, any certified union to 
be recognized, eight workers re- 
instated. 
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TABLE G-2.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1951 () 
Oo aa ae—_—_—<(— (0—5—050950Ss—S“—“—a——“—0—>=>~"_—_oaO0—ao0— 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Industry, Occupation ——_—_——_———— in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Hstablish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During December, 1951—Concluded 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Electric Railways and Local Bus 
Lines— 
Bus drivers, 1 (5)35 25 |Commenced December 1; protesting 
Windsor, Ont. dismissal. of eight workers for 


cause; terminated December 1; re- 
turn of workers pending reference to 
arbitration; partially successful, 
three workers reinstated. 





Other Local and Highway— 
Truck drivers, 1 31 56 |Commenced December 10; protest- 
Windsor, Ont. ing dismissal of a worker for cause; 
terminated December 11; negotia- 

tions; in favour of employer. 


TRADE— 
Scrap metal workers, 1 70 400 |Commenced December 14; alleged 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. discrimination in dismissal of two 


workers during union organization; 
terminated December 20; concilia- 
tion; in favour of workers. 


OO 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 1,278 indirectly affected; (4) 3,031 indirectly affected; (5) 380 indirectly affected. 
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Annual Report of the Department of Labour 
for the fiscal year 1951 
Now Available 


Price 25 cents 





A concise account of the origin, functions, the 
membership and structure of the International 
Labour Organization and Canada’s part in it... 


Canada and the 
International Labour Organization 


Price: 25¢ 


Order from: Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa 





Published Separately 


THE KELLOCK REPORT 


Pamphlet containing the complete report of the Honourable Mr. Justice 
R. L. Kellock, arbitrator appointed in pursuance of The Maintenance 
of Railway Operation Act. 


On sale at 10c a copy; orders for 20 copies or more, 5c per copy; 
100 or more, 4c per copy. Apply to the Circulation Manager, 
Department of Labour, Confederation Building, Ottawa, Ont. 
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Ceamrent 
LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Summary of the latest employment and 
labour information available when the 
Labour Gazette went to press (March 13) 


By Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour 





ING THE beginning of March, the labour market continued to reflect 
seasonal influences and the effects of the earlier downturn in some 
consumer industries. The latest information indicates that total employment 
continues to exceed last year’s levels, but it is evident that the increase in 
employment is smaller than the growth in the labour force since unemployment 
is also greater. At February 28 the number of job applications listed with 
the National Employment Service totalled 371,000 an increage of 74,300 over 
March 1, 1951. 


In recent weeks, these figures have been increasing much more slowly 
than earlier in the winter. At the end of February the weekly addition of 
total job applications dropped to less than 1,500; at the beginning of the year 
the total was rising at the rate of more than 30,000 a week. Set against the 
pattern of previous years, the recently slower rise in job applications indicates 
that the seasonal peak of unemployment is near. 


In some sections of the country it was apparent at the middle of the 
month that the peak had already been passed. This was true in British 
Columbia, where lumbering operations resumed after coming to a virtual 
standstill in January, and in the Prairie Provinces. The upturn in activity 
in these regions, however, was offset by the release of an increasing number 
of pulpwood workers in Quebec and the disruptions caused by recent storms 
in the Maritimes. 

Within the regions, there were wide differences in the distribution of 
labour surpluses. The following table, based on the ratio of NES job applica- 
tions to the number of wage and salary workers (including both those at work 
and out of work), summarizes local labour market conditions at February 14, 
1952. 


Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairie Pacific 


15% and over........ 34 rf 12 6 0 9 
DI Goe to ¥14- 9% Fo ee 49 9 19 16 1 4. 
Br oet0). 9-9% os. uk. 79 11 10 513) 20 5 
Hess than! 5%’. ig/../058 16 0 2 6 8 0 


In more than half the total local labour market areas the ratio of NES 
job applications to paid workers was less than the national average, while in 
34 of the 178 areas the ratio was greater than 15 per cent. Most of these 
substantial surpluses are attributable to seasonal causes but in several areas 


50019—13 25f 


of Quebec and Ontario surpluses have been augmented by employment reduc- 
tions in consumer industries. In almost all areas of the country, unemploy- 
ment was somewhat higher than 1t was a year ago. 


The greater degree of unemployment is closely related to the trends in 
housing construction and in the way the public spent their incomes last year. 
The number of housing units on which construction started during the last 
three months of 1951 (including those of the Department of National Defence) 
was 47 per cent below the number started in the same period of 1950. This 
has meant a much smaller carry-over of construction work during the winter 
months and a greater number of jobless building tradesmen. The large volume 
of industrial developments now under way has not offset this unemployment, 
largely because expansions and contractions have occurred in different places. ’ 


Personal incomes showed a gain of more than 5 per cent in 1951, after 
allowing for greater personal direct taxes and higher prices. But the overall 
demand for goods and services did not increase because the public spent a 
smaller proportion of their incomes, so that the volume of goods and services 
bought showed no change over the year. Of more significance to recent labour 
market developments was the timing and distribution of consumer expendi- 
tures. Expenditures on food, being fairly inflexible, rose steadily with 
increasing population and higher prices. On the other hand, a greater part of 
other spending occurred during the first half of the year. In the latter half 
of the year, a larger proportion of money earned was used to pay for such 
items as refrigerators, cars and clothing that were bought earlier in the year 
or late in 1950. 


The effect of these developments has been to reduce employment in con- 
sumer goods industries as a whole to about the level existing before the start 
of the defence program. During 1951 employment in the food and beverage 
industry rose steadily but significant declines occurred in the clothing, textile, 
furniture, leather and automobile industries. In addition, the number of 
workers losing one or two days work a week increased substantially. An 
increase of 11,000 in the number of short-time claimants for unemployment 
insurance between the end of October and the beginning of February indicates 
the growth of part time work. 


In contrast, the manpower needed to fulfil the rearmament programs 
of the western democracies has grown steadily, filling the gap made by a fall 
in consumer demand in some industries and creating the need for additional 
capacity and labour in others. In the metal producing industries particularly 
the effects of the drop in sales of consumer durables have been largely confined 
to the final production stages. Employment in the primary and semi-process- 
ing industries has grown steadily under the impact of foreign and domestic 
rearmament demands. In the fifteen industries most directly involved in the 
defence program the employment gains since June, 1950 have amounted to 
more than 60,000 workers. Of this total, about 25,000 represents the growth 
in the aircraft, shipbuilding, electrical apparatus and ordnance industries. 
Current schedules of government expenditure and plans for industrial expan- 
sion indicate that employment in these sectors of the economy will continue to 
grow during 1952. 


% * * % 


Final figures on strikes and lockouts in Canada during the year 1951 are 
now available. The number of man-working days lost as a result of strike 
action during the year was considerably less than in the previous year, 
amounting to 900,000 days as compared with 1,400,000 days in 1950, but in 
the same periods the number of work stoppages increased by 60 per cent to a 
total of 250. 

(Continued on page 266) 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statisties as of March 13, 1952) 














| Percentage changefrom 




















Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower— | 
MOtaAuUCIV tian IaAbOUE 1Orce (a)...4...:-2v..-.....1 Nov. 3 5,210, 000 | — = 
Persons with jobs (a).. eNO Vvaree 5,110,000 | — — 
Persons without jobs and seeking 1 work (a).. Nov. 3 100,000 — — 
Registered for work, N.E.S. ' 
CE GLEDS 319 ce eyes SN tal Sis | a eg er a Feb. 28/52 46,810 + 10-3 + 3-6 
UONGG Marae tey patra wearers 4 Feb. 28/52 114, 569 + 9-6] +23-8 
Ontario CASES Blo SGac Mie nae ct eRe eee eae Feb. 28/52 111,796 + 1-2 +76-4 
eb lO ere eet Ms. kattiscenath chee 3k: Pe ee Feb. 28/52 48,324 + 1-0 — 4-8 
PRL Le ee, ee meee ie rd oan weaken © Feb. 28/52 49,442 — 14-1] +10-3 
PES Al regione nt. ee eke late eae ac Ries Feb. 28/52 370,941 | + 2-2 +25-0 
Ordinary claims for 
Unemployment Insurance benefit (¢)....... Feb. 1/52 318,537 | + 28-9 +28 -6 
Amount of benefit payments................... Jan. /52 |$13,977,424(d); +101-9 | +42-2 
Index of employment (1939=100).............. Jan. 1/52 180-9 | — 3-1 + 3-2 
Bermigtat ton’ ret ener s von eee te a. Dee. 19, 676 | = tes) 417827 (b) 
Industrial Relations— l 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost................ Feb. /52 47,603 | — +231-1 (b) 
No.of workers’ involved... o..0.,........... Feb. /52 13,048 | ~— +64-7 (b) 
NOM OMSURLKOSM ewes modu, Cet ey. Feb. /52 22 | — —20-6 (b) 
Earnings and Income— | 
Average weekly wages and salaries............. (Jan. 1/52| $50-45 | — 3-7 +11-4 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).. Davide. RO ATIOR ELI? DD $1 -27 + 1-8 +16-3 
Average hours worked per te (mfg. 1. aes Wate? 41-9 | 0-0 — 2-6 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)................ Jan. 1/52) $53-13 | + 1-8 +13-4 
Cost-of-living index (Average ioeeso ioe eee Feb. 1/52| 190-8 | — 0-4 + 8-9 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. Average 1946=100)..|Jan. 1/52 V14-82 42-42) 60 -- 2el 
PPOnelanGUr ImCOMIOt: tect ss oek ki eenk us bea. Nov. | $857,000, 000 | + Q-2 +15-2 
Industrial Production— | 
boul (Average 1930-39=100))... 0... keke eee eee Dee. 204-1 | — 1:8 — 2-4 
PATTI Me om ea coss sheath Save Dec. 209-6 | — 2-1 — 4-6 
LLIN I ets eee ee A ye hoe Sus hy, ine Dec. 262:Bat = , 115 — 3-9 
Wer CL IA DEG te nd ache wnesehsls 4.0 tig che acess Dec. 184-4 | — 2-5 — 5:1 
Trade— ' | 
UNE SSC yg Ah es Shane en a Dec.  |$1,005,700,000 |} + 11-0 + 3-0 
Da OR ee Ne TE sk sa si S wh as eA G Jan. /52 |$ 323,700,000 | — 14-7 +13-5 
COL Gee ie MR eee 6. Se cides a Mains PORT De $ 273,000,000 | — 16-2 + 2-5 





| | 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the 
survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 

(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for 
same period previous year. 

(c) Includes supplementary benefit—Feb. 1,1952=30,726, Jan. 1, 1952=8,184, Feb. 1, 1951 =27,103. 

(d) Includes supplementary benefit—January, 1952 = $543, 507. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government 
agencies, including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
the Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statis- 
tical appendix of the Labour Gazette. 
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Canadian Production Was 
At Record Level in 1951 


Canadian output of goods and services 
was at record levels in 1951, according to 
advance preliminary cstimates issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The gross national product of 1951 was 
$21-2 billion, a rise of 18 per cent from 
1950. Of this increase, between five and 
six per cent is accounted for by increases 
in the real output of goods and services; 
11 per cent by price rises. 

Personal saving in 1951 was at its 
highest level since the end of the war, the 
bureau reported. It rose from $820 million 
in 1950 to more than double that amount 
in 1951. 

The real volume of Canada’s production 
of goods and services—after elimination 
of the influence of price movements—has 
more than doubled during the quarter- 
century from 1926 to 1950. 

These figures appear in a supplement to 
National Accounts, Income and Ezxpendi- 
turé, 1926-1950, a major report published 
by the Bureau of Statistics. 

In the report, the bureau summarizes 
the highlights of the statistical trends by 
comparing the years 1928 and 1950, both 
years of relatively full use of economic 
resources. The following are among the 
points singled out :— 

1. From 1928 to 1950, the volume of 
production of goods and services rose by 
more than 90 per cent. The average 
annual rate of increase in the physical 
volume of output was about three per 
cent per year. As Canada’s population 
grew at the rate of approximately 1-6 per 
cent during the period, on a per capita 
basis the physical volume of production 
increased at the rate of approximately 1-3 
per cent annually. 


2. In real terms, personal expenditure on 
consumer goods and services rose by 93 
per cent between 1928 and 1950. On a per 
capita basis, Canadians consumed 38 per 
cent more goods and services in 1950 than 
in 1928, indicating a substantial gain in 
the material standard of living. 
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Housing Completions 
Down 4 Per Cent in 1951 


Housing completions in Canada for the 
first 11 months of 1951 were four per cent 
less than in the corresponding period of 
1950, according to a factual summary of 
housing in Canada published by the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion. Completions numbered 74,800 units. 

During the period of almost seven years 
from the beginning of 1945 to the end of 
November, 1951, more than 500,000 dwelling 
units (including conversions) were com- 
pleted. This marks the highest sustained 
house-building effort in Canadian history. 

The year-to-year rise in completions, 
however, was arrested in the latter part of 
1951. Starts of new dwellings totalled 
66,400 units, 24 per cent below the com- 
parable period in 1950. Units under con- 
struction at the end of November, 1951, at 


50,400 were 17,300 fewer than a _ year 
earlier. 
The contraction in  house-buiiding 


activity during 1951 was partly the result 
of rising defence requirements for con- 
struction material and manpower resources. 


U.S. Has its Second Best 
Housing Year on Reeord 


The year 1951 was the United States’ 
second best housing year on_ record, 
despite the fact that mortgage-credit con- 
trols were in effect throughout the period 
and the building industry came completely 
under the Controlled Materials Plan in 
October, according to the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labour. 

A total of 1,090,000 new permanent, 
non-farm . dwelling units were started in 
1951. This was 22 per cent, or 306,000 
units, less than the record 1,396,000 started 
in 1950. 





Appowmt New Member to 
Counctl on Manpower 


J. K. Kennedy of Saint John, 
Second Vice-President, 
mand, Canadian Legion, has _ been 
appointed to the National Advisory 
Council on Manpower, Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, has announced. 

Mr. ‘Kennedy, who replaces the Very 
Rev. Dean J. O. Anderson of Winnipeg, 
will represent the veterans of Canada on 
the council. Dean Anderson, also a 
Dominion Command officer of the Legion, 
relinquished his position on the council 
because of other commitments. 


N.B., 


Dominion Com- 


Labour Group, Board of Trade Present Briefs 
To Newfoundland Minimum Wage Board 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour 


The Newfoundland Federation of Labour 
(TLC), in a brief presented to the pro- 
vincial Minimum Wage Board, voiced its 
opposition to what it regarded as the 
tendency for minimum wages to become 
maximum wages. 

While holding that the collective bar- 
gaining process is the more effective method 
of attaining decent wage 
federation recognized the need for wage 
fixing for those outside the organized labour 
field. 

Referring directly to minimum wage 
legislation, the federation requested that 
any orders promulgated by the board be 
confined to stipulating the wages, hours 
and conditions to apply to male and female 
employees and that such orders be based 
generally upon those set out in the regula- 
tions of the Manitoba Minimum Wage 
Board. 


Maximum Work Week 


Referring to the provisions of the 
Manitoba regulations, the labour organiza- 
tion asked for a maximum work week of 
44 hours for female employees and 48 
hours for male workers. The federation 
further requested that the board adhere to 
the principle of time and one-half for 
overtime on a daily basis and that extra 
remuneration or compensatory time off be 
provided for work performed on statutory 
holidays. 

The brief contained a proposal that the 
board, in cases where it had to deal with 
piece-work rates, establish rates that enable 
the worker to earn, without undue effort, 
more than he could on a minimum time 
rate basis. 

The federation’s brief asked that provi- 
sion be made for weekly payment in cash. 


Federal Grant Supports 
Study of Lead Poisoning 


A federal public health research grant is 
aiding the carrying out of a long-term 
study of the problem of lead poisoning, 
Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, has announced. The 
study is being conducted by the School 
of Hygiene, University of Toronto. 

The research is being conducted by 
Dr. D. Y. Solandt, Professor of Physio- 
logical Hygiene. Specific attention is being 
given to the changes produced in nerve 


scales, the ° 


Newfoundland Board of Trade 


Minimum Wage Orders. should be 
designed solely to outlaw payment of 
distinctly sub-standard or “sweat-shop” 
rates and should not be designed to estab- 
lish wages to meet comparative standards 
for similar occupations in other regions, to — 
relate minimum wages to the cost of living, 
or to meet higher living standards, the 
Newfoundland Board of Trade believes. 


Board’s Suggestions 


Views of the Board of Trade were 
expressed in a brief submitted to the prov- 
ince’s Minimum Wage Board recently. 
The brief made the following suggestions :— 


1. If the Minimum Wage Board is 
satisfied from evidence that the payment 
of distinctly sub-standard rates of wages 
is reasonably widespread, the committee 
favours the introduction of Minimum Wage 
Orders by the Board. 


2. Minimum Wage Orders should be 
designed solely to outlaw payment of 
distinctly sub-standard or ‘“sweat-shop” 
rates and should not be designed to estab- 
lish what is commonly referred to as fair 
wages, that is, wages to meet comparative 
standards for similar occupations in other 
regions to relate minimum wages to a 
Cost-of-Living Budget, or to meet higher 
living standards. 

3. Before prescribing minimum wages 
under the Act, the Board should examine 


minimum wage orders promulgated by 
similar Boards in the other Maritime 
Provinces. 


4. Before promulgating a minimum wage 
for any region in Newfoundland, the Board 
should obtain the opinion of responsible 
employers in that region, as to the feasi- 
bility of the minimum wage in mind. 


In this way, the Board would inform 
itself of employment customs in more 
remote places and would be in a better 
position to assess the practical effect of a 
prescribed minimum wage. 





tissues near the surface of the body, the 
tissue at the point where a nerve joins 
the muscle to which it is distributed. 

Lead poisoning, one of the most common 
industrial diseases, is a problem not yet 
fully understood, although a good deal of 
study has been given to the way lead 
poisoning develops and to the methods of 
treatment. 
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Hold Dr. MacNamara for 
Another Year’s Term 


By Order in Council, the Government has 
extended for another year the term of 
office of Dr. A. MacNamara, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour. 

By so doing, the Government has assured 
retention of the services of one of its out- 
standing administrators in the developing 
manpower situation. 

Pioneering in National Selective Service 
during the Second World War when the 
productive potential of the nation was 
accelerated rapidly to meet the require- 
ments of all-out war, Dr. MacNamara 
directed the mobilization of the manpower 
resources of the country and organized the 
channels of priorities to meet the tremendous 
national effort on the production lines. 

With another challenge developing under 
the world threat of communist aggression, 
the Government last year set up a National 
Advisory Council on Manpower to study 
the problem of utilizing Canada’s indus- 
trial population to its maximum extent in 
the emergency defence program. Dr. 
MacNamara and Norman Robertson, Clerk 
of the Privy Council, are chairmen of this 
important national body. 

It was a natural corollary that the man 
who directed the organization of the 
nation’s manpower resources in the last 
struggle should now be called upon to 
remain at the controls in the present 
disturbed world situation. 

Dr. MacNamara has a_ distinguished 
record of national service. From his post 
as Deputy Minister of Public Works in 
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Manitoba he was summoned in 1939 to the 
federal service, first as chairman of the 
Dependents’ Allowance Board, then as 
Acting Chief Commissioner of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. In the 
latter position he organized and put into 
operation Canada’s first unemployment 
insurance plan. He was then appointed 
Associate Deputy Minister of Labour and, 
in February, 1943, Deputy Minister. 

During .the First World War, Dr. 
MacNamara served in the Royal Air Force. 

For his outstanding service in the mobili- 
zation of the nation’s manpower, he was 
made a Companion of St. Michael and 
St. George. 





V. C. Phelan in Brazil 
On Survey for ILO 


V.C. Phelan, Director of Canada Branch 
of the International Labour Office, Ottawa, 
has left for Brazil, where he will spend 
two or three months surveying existing 
public employment placement facilities in 
that country and the Brazilian system of 
migration. Mr. Phelan’s assignment was 
brought about by discussions between the 
International Labour Office and the Gov- 
ernment of Brazil on possible assistance to 
be given to Brazil by the ILO under the 
Technical Assistance Program. 

After he has completed his survey, Mr. 
Phelan will prepare a report which may 
possibly form the basis of an agreement 
between the ILO and the Government of 
Brazil for the formulation of a program 
to revise the system of Public Employment 
Service and migration administration in 
that country. 

Mr. Phelan left Ottawa on February 14. 


For many years Mr. Phelan was a 
senior officer of the federal Department of 
Labour. At one time he was Assistant 
Director of the Employment Service of 
Canada. When the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission was set up in 1940, Mr. 
Phelan was named Chief Employment 
Officer, and in that capacity was largely 
responsible for the organization of the 
offices of Canada’s National Employment 
Service. Among other posts he held in 
the Department of Labour, Mr. Phelan was 
European representative of the Department 
in 1947 and 1948, and at that time had 
much to do with the movement of dis- 
placed persons and other immigrants from 
Europe for employment in Canada. 

In 1951 Mr. Phelan was honoured by 
the International Association of Public 


Employment Services by being given a 


citation for outstanding service in the 
public employment service field. 


U.S. Board Recommends 
Union Shop on Railways 


A Presidential emergency fact-finding 
board has recommended that the United 
States railroads make a national agreement 
with 17 non-operating unions providing for 
the union shop and check-off of union dues. 

If the railways agree, this proposed solu- 
tion of a dispute will mean that all but 
an excepted few of the 1,100,000 shop, 
office and track employees will have to 
join the union of their craft or give up 
their jobs within 60 days after the effec- 
tive date of the agreement. Job applicants 
will not have to be union members to get 
work, as under the closed shop, but will 
have to join within 60 days after their 
hiring. Also, a worker expelled from the 
union because of failure to pay dues will 
have to be discharged. 





Specialists Condemn 
Retirement at 65 


Labour may soon seek legislation to 
compel new industries to employ a 
minimum proportion of older workers, 
representatives of industry, labour, social 
welfare and education were told at the 
national conference on the retirement of 
older workers at Columbia University, New 
York, in January. 


Solomon Barkin, Research Director of 
the Textile Workers’ Union of America 
(CIO), said such legislation is part of a 
larger program to solve the problem of 
a steadily-growing population of persons 65 
years and older. The legislation, he 
explained, would make the hiring of older 
workers a condition of government aid to 
new industry. Unless management rede- 
signs jobs to fit older workers, he cautioned, 
an important segment of the population 
will be under-utilized. 


Seniority and costs are not insuperable 
problems, industry spokesmen were told, 
in reply to their contention that continued 
employment of older workers is not admin- 
istratively convenient, or economically 
feasible if competitors are not forced to 
bear equal costs. 


Earlier, Dr. Thomas Parran, Dean of 
the Graduate School of Public Health, 
University of Pittsburgh, said that chrono- 
logical age alone was “deficient” as an 
index for retirement. Age 65 was “an 
accident of social policy,” he said, adding 
that as a result of its acceptance as an 
index, the country was losing the potential 
labour of 1,500,000 persons. 
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One major barrier to solving the basic 
problem of how best to use the nation’s 
ageing population, the meeting found, is 
the lack of efficient means of determining 
and weighing individual capabilities and 
needs as part of a plan for retirement on 
an individual rather than a mass basis. 

The three-day conference was held under 
the sponsorship of the McGregor Fund of 
Detroit and the National Social Welfare 
Assembly’s committee on the ageing. 





Retirement Age Raised 
To 63 in British C.S. 


The retirement age for British civil 
servants has been raised from 60 to 65 
years. Retirement at 60 is optional; but 
those over 60 who show, on_ periodic 
efficiency tests, “an acceptable standard of 
efficiency” may remain at work. 

“The general aim will be to employ civil 
servants for as long as practicable” said 
Hon. -R. <A», Butler; Chancellor’ of. the 
Exchequer in making the announcement. 

A week earlier Mr. Butler had announced 
in the House of Commons that civil service 
staffs would be cut by 10,000 in the next 
six months. 





CCCL Hires Man to Send 
Immigrants to Right Job 


The services of a Polish labour leader, 
Mr. F. Krakowski, have been obtained by 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour, announces Le Travail, its official 
publication, to help immigrant workers find 
the kind of job they are best suited for 
and to prevent their exploitation. 

An interpreter—Mr. Krakowski speaks a 
number of foreign languages, including 
Polish and Italian—he helps immigrants 
obtain papers showing their qualifications 
and directs them towards the trades in 
which they are specialists. He also keeps 
files which enable him to fill the needs of 
employers in search of specialists. He 
interviews from 20 to 25 immigrants a day. 
His services are free to the immigrants and 
the employers. 

President and one of the founders of 
the International Federation of Christian 
Refugee and Immigrant Workers,* Mr. 
Krakowski states that he does not want 
“to direct those workers towards small 
industries where the exploitation of foreign 
and specialized labour could — prejudice 
Canadian workers.” 





*This organization has its headquarters in 
Paris. It works closely with the International 
Confederation of Christian Unions. It claims 
a membership of 35,000. 
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Suggests Canada and U.S. 
Co-operate on Manpower 


An American university president who is 
Serving as chairman of a United States 
Government manpower policy committee 
has told a Canadian audience that there 
may be a time in the future when it will 
be advisable for Canada and the United 
States at least to explore the possibility 
of helping each other solve manpower 
problems. 

The statement was made by Dr. Arthur 
S. Flemming, President of Ohio Wesleyan 
university and Chairman of the U.S. Office 
of Defence Mobilization Manpower Policy 
Committee, in an address to the Canadian 
Club of Montreal. 

“Canada and the United States have 
co-operated in other aspects of the defence 
mobilization program,” Dr. Flemming said, 
“and I hope a similar development might 
take place in connection with manpower 
mobilization.” 

Dr. Flemming believes the democracies 
will have to undertake some kind of 
defence mobilization program for the next 
10 or 20 years. 





Seeks Federel Aid for 
U.8. Defenee Jobless 


Workers in the United States laid off 
because of dislocation in the economy 
during the national emergency will have 
their unemployment benefit increased 50 
per cent if a bill introduced into the Senate 
is approved. 

The bill, introduced by Senator Blair 
Moody of Michigan on January 23, would 
supplement state unemployment compensa- 
tion with federal funds where defence 
unemployment has reached substantial 
proportions. 


Under the American system, unemploy- 
ment insurance is administered under state 
laws. Contributions collected by the 
states are deposited in a federal trust fund 
and withdrawn by the states to finance 
disbursements to the unemployed. Each 
state has its own account. 


In explaining the need for the bill, 
Senator Moody told the Senate that in 
Michigan alone 175,000 workers have been 
laid off and that other states, particularly 
those in New England, are similarly hard 
hit. At current high price levels, he said, 
state Jobless benefits, which average $21 
weekly, are “woefully inadequate”. 


Great care has been taken not to include 
provisions which could lead to charges of 
attempting to federalize the system, the 
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Senator explained. “The bill makes the 
federal payments contingent on the pay- 
ments established by state law; it leaves 
administration entirely to the states; it 
changes no standards set by the states.” 


The bill would make federal payments 
in stipulated amounts available to those 
states where the Governor certifies to 
the Secretary of Labour the existence 
of “substantial unemployment” with no 


prospect of immediate re-employment. 
Although certification refers merely to 
“substantial unemployment” and not 


specifically to defence unemployment, the 
purpose of the bill appears to be to limit 
its provisions to instances where there is 
substantial unemployment due to “disloca- 
tions in the economy during the national 
emergency.” 


“Essential to Defence” 


A large amount of such unemployment 
is among workers “whose skills are and 
will be essential to the defence efforts of 
the nation and its security,” the bill 
declares. “Present benefits provided under 
state unemployment compensation laws 
are both inadequate and unfair to workers 
suffering such unemployment; .. . allevia- 
tion thereof is essential to defence mobili- 
zation and must be considered to be part 
of the cost of the defence program.” 


The federal supplementary payments 
proposed in the bill would be 50 per cent 
of the benefits payable under state law, 
but the total state and federal payment 
to an employee could not exceed 65 per 
cent of the employee’s weekly wages. In 
the case of states which pay additional 
allowances for the support of dependents, 
the federal government would match the 
state payments dollar for dollar up to a 
maximum of 75 per cent of a worker’s 
weekly wage. 


The federal supplementary benefits would 
be discontinued as soon as the Governor’s 
certificate was withdrawn following a find- 
ing that the state no longer had a sub- 
stantial number of unemployed persons in 
one or more labour market areas. 





Ontario Fills Vacancy on 
Labour Relations Board 


A Toronto lawyer, George S. P. Ferguson, 
has been announced as management’s 
nominee to fill the vacancy on the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board created by the 
resignation of E. Norris Davis. 

The board comprises two nominees of 
management, two of labour and a chairman 
appointed by the provincial Government. 


_——" 


Assured Annual Wage 
Gained by CIO Union 


A plan whereby an employee is assured 
of 1,900 hours’ work in a year has been 
established by a contract between the 
United Packinghouse Workers and the 
Revere Sugar Company, Boston. 

Under the terms of the contract, any 
employee “in continuous employment for a 
year” is guaranteed 1,900 hours’ work 
between October 1, 1951, and October 1, 
1952. Paid vacations and holidays are 
included in the 1,200 hour minimum and 
reduce the actual number of hours assured 
to about 1,700. If an employee refuses 
work assigned him, the time lost is counted 
against his guaranteed minimum. Similarly, 
time lost due to disciplinary layoffs, labour 
disputes and unexcused absences is counted. 


The Revere Company insisted in the 
contract that it be released from its obliga- 
tions when government controls on supplies 
reduce its operations by 25 per cent or 
more and when production is curtailed due 
to accidents or natural causes. 

The CIO has stated that the plan is 
“by no means ideal and can and will be 
improved upon.” 

Another CIO union, the United Steel- 
workers of America, has included a 
guaranteed annual wage in its demands 
presented before a six-man panel of the 
Wage Stabilization Board created at the 
direction of President Truman to forestall 
a steel strike. The USW is asking that 
the steel industry guarantee to workers 
with a minimum of three years’ experience 
a total of 30 hours’ pay a week for 52 
weeks a year. The payment would amount 
to about three-fourths of what a steel- 
worker could expect to earn if he worked 
for a year without lay-offs. 





Progress Reported in 
Foreed Labour Inquiry 


Progress has been reported by the 
UN-ILO ad hoc committee making an 
inquiry into forced labour. At its first 
meeting at Geneva in October, 1951, the 
committee examined its terms of reference 
(L.G., Jan., 1952, p. 16) and reached agree- 
ment on procedure. 


Its first task, as the committee saw it, 
is to study all existing laws and regula- 
tions and ordinary administrative practices 
regarding forced’ labour. Accordingly, a 
questionnaire has been drawn up, for 
transmission to all governments, whether 
or not they are members of the United 
Nations or the ILO. 
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Non-governmental organizations having 
consultative status with the Economic and 
Social Council or the International Labour 
Organization will also be invited to submit 
documentary material and information and 
to send representatives to hearings for the 
purpose of evaluating and checking the 
authenticity of material presented. <A 
similar opportunity will be allowed other 
organizations and individuals who might 
wish to submit documentary material and 
to be heard. Measures will be taken, 
where necessary, to guard against divul- 
gence of their identity. 

The committee proposes to hold its 
second session at the United Nations head- 
quarters, New York, late in May this year, 
when replies of governments to the ques- 
tionnaire will be examined and representa- 
tives of non-governmental organizations 
heard and questioned. 





Primee Kdward Island 
Union 50 Years Oid 


The Labourers’ Protective Union—only 
independent union in Prince Edward Island 
certified by the federal Department of 
Labour—marked its 50th anniversary last 
month. 

The union was organized to act as 
bargaining agent for waterfront workmen. 
The organizational meeting was _ held 
secretly in a stable, with a man posted 
outside as a lookout. 

At one time the LPU was affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labour but 
withdrew for financial reasons because of a 
small membership. 


Pay Rates Reduced for 
U.S. Hosiery Workers 


Twenty thousand hosiery workers in the 
northern United States will receive wage 
cuts ranging up to 25 per cent under a 
decision handed down by a special three- 
man arbitration panel. 

The tribunal said the decision was taken 
‘in a determined effort to keep 29 major 
hosiery mills from going out of business 
and to safeguard the jobs of thousands 
of hosiery workers.” It attributed the 
plight of the mills to competition from 
non-union mills paying lower wages. 

The tribunal was called into session 
under a re-opening provision in the con- 
tract in force between the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers (AFL) 
and the Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufac- 
turers of America. 
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Asks Federal Authority 
To Close Unsafe Mines 


The United States Congress has been 
asked to give the Secretary of Interior 
authority to shut down dangerous mines 
and bring criminal charges against mine 
owners who ignore safety regulations. 
Interior Secretary Oscar Chapman said that 
93,000 Americans have lost their lives ‘in 
the United States mines during the past 
50 years. 

“We cannot presume,” he told Congress, 
“that all of these accidents could have 
been prevented, but I am convinced that 
with the application of the scientific knowl- 
edge we now have we can sharply reduce 
fatal accidents in the coal mines of this 
country.” 

Mr. Chapman said that with authority 
to enforce its directives, the Government 
could have prevented the West Frankfort, 
Ill., disaster in which 119 miners died in 
an explosion last December 21. 

John L. Lewis, President of the United 
Mine Workers of America, has long sought 
compulsory federal safety regulations. 





Economy Menaced When 
Many Unorganized: Tobin 


Nearly 45 per cent of the wage-earners 
of the United States—20 million workers— 
failed to keep pace with the 10-1 per cent 
rise in the cost of living between January, 
1950, and June, 1951, according to Maurice 
J. Tobin, US. Secretary of Labour. 

This statement appeared in a message by 
Mr. Tobin appearing in the December issue 
of the Labour Information Bulletin, a 
monthly publication of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

“It was largely the unorganized who 
failed to keep pace,” he continued. “Trade 
unions provide machinery by which the 
wages of their members can be adjusted 
to meet economic changes like a rise in 
prices. And the absence of this machinery 

. for so many millions of Americans 
constitutes a long-range menace for the 
American economy.” 





I Union Approves Ruling 
By N.S. Labour Board 


A Halifax union has given wholehearted 
approval to the recent decision of the Nova 
Scotia Labour Relations Board to refuse 
certification to five union groups on grounds 
that they were communist-led. 

Halifax Local 83, United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
approved the action of the Board after 
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‘year for the first time. 


hearing a statement from International 
Representative J. H. Dwyer, a member of 
the board. 

The Nova Scotia Labour Relations Board 
refused certification of the Maritime Ship- 
ping Federation, December 10, 1951, on the 
grounds that the secretary of the union, 
J. K. Bell, was a communist. The board 
ruled that the union’s chief administrative 
executive and principal organizer “is a 
member of the communist party (self- 
styled in Canada, the Labour Progressive 
party)”. It stated that “to certify 4s 
bargaining agent a union, while its 
dominant leadership and direction is pro- 
vided by a member of the communist 
party, would be incompatible with promo- 
tion of good faith collective bargaining 
and would confer legal powers to affect the 
vital interests of employees and employers 
who would inevitably use those powers 
primarily to advance communist aims 
rather than for the benefit of the 
employees.” 





Inflation Said Diluting 
U.S. Pension Benefits 


More persons than ever before are 
covered by retirement programs in the 
United States, according to J. E. McMahon, 
writing in the New York Times. But 
inflation is diluting the benefits. 

More than 65 million workers have a 
stake in pensions under government and 
private plans. There were 62 million 
persons on the Federal Social Security 
old-age and survivor insurance rolls on 
December 31, 1951. Another five million 
self-employed persons will be added this 
Private pension 
plans covered 10 million persons last year. 

In many cases, however, pensions have 
not been increased enough to offset the 
rise in living costs. The last 10 years have 
been a period in which pension plans in 
the United States reached the greatest 
growth. During the same period, the cost 
of living has almost doubled. 

A new increase in Social Security bene- 
fits is proposed. This will likely improve 
the unfavourable relation of living costs to 
pension payments. 


63rd TLC Council Formed 


A newly-organized trades and labour 
council in the Barrie-Orillia district of 


Ontario is the 63rd active TLC council 


throughout Canada. 

The new council has adopted the name, 
Simcoe County Trades and Labour Council. 
H. J. Cleare is president of the group. 


— 
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Americans in 1951 Made, 
Spent More Than Ever 


In 1951, the American people worked 
more, produced more, earned more, owned 
more, spent more, and added more to 
industrial plant than ever before, according 
to an announcement by Maurice J. Tobin, 
US. Secretary of Labour. He added that 
most of these records are likely to be 
broken in 1952. 

Mr. Tobin made the statement 
year-end report. 
ment follow :— 

The Consumers’ Price Index, which .was 
rising at the rate of one per cent a month 
in 1950, rose only three per cent from 
February to December, 1951. 

Consumers saved $8 in every hundred 
in 1951 as against $5 out of every hundred 
in 1950. | 

Total output of goods and services was 
nearly 10 per cent higher in quantity in 
1951 than in the preceding year and at 
least five per cent higher than in 1944, 
the previous all-time peak. 

Employment reached an all-time high of 
62-6 million in August, with unemployment 
down to 1:6 million. Average employment 
for the year was a million above 1950 and 
average unemployment was 40 per cent 
less. 

Although Americans earned more in 
dollars and cents, their real earnings—in 
terms of purchasing power—were only 
shghtly,.if at all, higher than in 1950. 


in a 
Excerpts from the state- 


Says U.S. Labour Force 
Needs Great Expansion 


An expansion of an estimated 34 million 
workers in the United States labour force 
will be necessary in the next two years, 
according to Maurice J. Tobin, US. 
Secretary of Labour. The figure is a 
feasible goal, Mr. Tobin said. 

To meet the additional demand, it may 
be necessary in 1953 to recruit more than 
a million extra workers from reserve groups 
in the population, Mr. Tobin said. This 
would be over and above the gains that 
could be made by absorption of the then- 
unemployed and also beyond normal labour 
‘force growth. 





Defenee Jobs for Women 
Fail to Materialize in N.Y. 


Although United States federal manpower 
authorities have called for 1,000,000 women 
not currently in the labour market to fill 
1952 defence production commitments, the 


need has been slow to develop in New 
York state, and only a handful of women 
have shown any inclination to return to 
work, a state-wide survey has disclosed. 

The survey, conducted by the State 
Labour Department’s Division of Place- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance, indi- 
cates that many women who planned to 
return to work have been discouraged by 
the failure of defence production to expand 
as anticipated. After an original flurry of 
interest in mid-1950, the number of 
women looking for jobs dropped off when 
the lack of employment opportunities 
became apparent. 

Should current business expansion plans 
materialize, however, women will probably 
become the main source of available labour, 
the report states. Until then, only a 
minimum of female interest in job-hunting 
can be anticipated. 

Results of the survey are published in 
the January issue of Industrial Bulletin, the 
monthly news magazine of the New York 
State Department of Labour. 


U.S. Union Being Sued 
For Contrect Violation 


The United Packinghouse Workers of 
America (CIO) is being sued by Armour 
and Company for damages of $2,756,600. 
Filing suit in a federal court in Omaha, 
Neb., the company charged the union with 
violation of its contract. 

The company said it had suffered exten- 
sive losses in income because of inter- 
mittent stoppages culminating in a 
complete walkout in mid-January. The 
workers’ action, it said, violated provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Ralph Helstein, president of the union, 
denied it had violated the contract and said 
the union was planning a suit against the 
company for violating the Taft-Hartley law 
“by lockouts and intimidation in one form 
or another”. 

The company’s suit relates that the 
union signed a collective agreement with 
the company August 12, 1950, which pro- 
vided that there “shall be no_ strikes, 
stoppages, slowdowns, suspension of work 
or boycotts” by the union unless the stipu- 
lated grievahce procedure were first 
followed. The union ignored the grievance 
procedure, the company asserted. 

The UPW began a series of “skip” walk- 
outs against Armour and three other 
Omaha packers in December, 1951, in 
protest against the way contract negotia- 
tions were going. The strike in mid- 
January followed. 
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Fact-Finders Report 
On N.Y. Port Strike 


The appointment of a permanent arbiter 
to deal with labour disputes between the 
longshoremen and shipping companies in 
the Port of New York was recommended 
in a report issued by a fact-finding panel 
established to investigate the recent walk- 
out of waterfront workers. The fact- 
finding panel, headed by Prof. Martin P. 
Catherwood of Cornell University, was 
appointed by New York’s Industrial Com- 
missioner, Edward Corsi, as a result of the 
walkout of some 10,000 workers on the 
waterfront on October 15. The strike, 
which lasted 25 days, was begun by 
members of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association (AFL) in protest against 
a contract that had been concluded by their 
union. 


The disputed collective agreement was 
found to have been “validly” ratified by 
union members despite the evidence of 
fraud in the balloting. The panel stated 
that the irregularities were not sufficient 
to have changed the result of the ratifica- 
tion. It further noted that the strike 
“was not communist-inspired” and _ that 


both the union and the strike committee _ 


were “singularly free” from communist 


influence. 

Several recommendations were made by 
the board as a means towards reducing 
industrial strife. It accused the employers 
of some complacency in a section dealing 
with employment conditions and _ hiring 
practices. The International Longshore- 
men’s Association was urged to establish 
a fact-finding board of three public mem- 
bers who would examine the grievances of 
union members and component unions. 


The committee’s report also contained 


several recommendations for reforms 
within the association itself. These in- 
cluded minimum standards of accept- 


ability with regard to the keeping of 
records, the auditing and accounting of 
funds, the holding of periodic membership 
meetings and regular elections of union 
officers. The report also advocated an 
overhaul of the balloting procedure on 
collective agreements in order that such 
votes would more honestly and accurately 
reflect the decision of a majority of the 
union members voting. 


With respect to the choosing of delegates 
to the Wage Scale Conference of the 
Atlantic Coast District, the panel stated 
that such representatives should be elected 
at stated membership meetings of the 
union locals and that the individual union 
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member should be guaranteed the right to 
participate in the selection of these dele- 
gates. The panel members recommended 
that voting on the Port of New York 
collective agreement by the entire Atlantic 
Coast District be continued, at least with 
respect to wages, and added that an 
adverse vote in the Port of New York 
should constitute a veto on the ratifica- 
tion of an agreement. 

The panel asked that there be no 
retahation or discrimination against any 
union member or officials by the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association or by 
the New York Shipping Association for 
having participated in the strike. 

It was noted that the appointment of 
a permanent arbiter for the New York 
waterfront would replace, to some extent, 
the practice of appointing an arbiter for 
each particular dispute. The permanent 
referee would become, in effect, a court 
of appeal for individual union members 
and employers who felt that their own 
spokesmen had failed in settling a par- 
ticular dispute. 

The arbiter would be selected by the 
ILA and the New York Shipping Asso- 
ciation and would have jurisdiction not 
only of disputes between parties to the 
contract but also of the grievance of 
individual union members and_ shipping 
companies arising out of the contract. 
The arbiter would also be the chairman 
and public member of the ILA pension 
and welfare funds now jointly adminis- 
tered by both parties. 

In one of its final recommendations, the 
panel urged that the Industrial Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Corsi, meet with the repre- 
sentatives of the parties immediately 
affected “at a very early date and from 
time to time as is necessary” to assist in 
putting the board’s recommendations into 
effect. 





Retired Autoworkers 
Form Organization 


Automotive industry pensioners in the 
Detroit area have organized. The new 
organization is called the Retired Auto- 
workers Organization. 

“Preliminary” objectives of the group 
are: (1) an increase in company pensions 
and social security, preferably with 
escalator provisions to keep payments in 
line with the cost of living; (2) continu- 
ance of coverage of life, hospital, health 
insurance and other welfare provisions for 
retired employees; (3) voluntary retire- 
ment; and (4) transferability of pension 
credits from one plant to another. 


U.S. Honours Labour Man 
For Apprenticeship Aid 


In appreciation of his 17 years of service 
as labour member of the United States 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, 
John P. Frey, President Emeritus of the 
AFL Metal Trades Department, has been 
presented with an illuminated - scroll. 
Secretary of Labour Maurice J. Tobin 
made the presentation. 

The Federal Committee on Apprentice- 
ship is the national joint labour-manage- 
ment body which recommends policy to 
the U.S. Department of Labour’s Bureau 
of Apprenticeship. 

Mr. Frey was appointed as the first labour 
-member of the committee in 1935. The 
original committee, appointed in 1934, was 
made up exclusively of representatives of 
government agencies. It was largely at 
Mr. Frey’s insistence that the committee 
was expanded to include representatives of 
labour and management. 





21 Million in U.K. Insured 
Against Industrial Injury 


Approximately 21 million British workers 
were insured in 1949 under Britain’s 
National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act, 
1946, according to the government actuary’s 
first report on the Act, recently published 
by H.M. Stationery Office. About 720,000 
awards were made that year. 

The report is an interim one and covers 
the first 21 months’ operation of the Act 
following its introduction in July, 1948. A 
comprehensive review, reporting on the 
Industrial Injuries Fund and the adequacy 
or otherwise of the contributions payable 
under the Act, is not due until 1954. 

The Act is described as the culminating 
link in a chain of protective legislation, 
stretching from what was known as 
“Wworkmen’s compensation” to a system of 
full industrial injury insurance. It pro- 
vides for the payment of injury benefit 
during incapacity for work up to 26 weeks, 
after which, if incapacity continues, disable- 
ment benefit becomes payable. The long- 
term disablement benefit is related to the 
degree of disablement caused by the 
industrial accident or disease and not to 
loss of earning power. 

Contribution at an equal rate is com- 
pulsory for all employers and employees 
but benefit does not depend on contribu- 
tion record. 

In 1949, it is estimated that around 13% 
million men and 7 million women were 


insured under the act. Approximately 
720,000 awards were made, 90 per cent of 
which related to men. 

The rate of injury did not vary markedly 
with age, although for men it tended to 
decline as age advanced. MDuration of 
incapacity varied from a few days to the 
full 26 weeks but was mostly quite short; 
40 per cent of the payments were for 
periods not exceeding 12 working days. 

While the proportion of injury benefit 
awards due to industrial disease, as distinct 
from accident, is shown to have been 
around five per cent, this percentage does 
not give a true picture of the relative 
incidence of industrial disease and accidents. 

The government actuary predicts that 
unless there should be a _ sudden large 
increase in the numbers employed in indus- 
tries where the accident risk is relatively 
heavy, expenditure on injury benefit alone 
is not likely to vary greatly for a few 
years from an annual average of about 
£9,000,000. 


ITU’s 100th Birthday 
Celebrated This Year 


The International Typographical Union 
this year celebrates its 100th birthday. 

It began May 5, 1852, as the National 
Typographical Union, after three years of 
organization. At its initial convention, 
journeymen printers from 14 cities in the 
United States were present. 

It became the International Typo- 
graphical Union in 1869, at which time it 
had 120 chartered local unions and more 
than 7,500 members. Today the ITU has 
more than 1,000 locals, 50 of them in 
Canada. Canadian membership in 1951 
numbered 5,634. 

In Canada, the ITU is affiliated with the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 


Employment in Britain 
At High Level in 1951 


Employment was maintained in Britain 
at a high level throughout 1951; the 
number of persons registered as unem- 
ployed at the end of the year represented 
no more than 14 per cent of the total 
number of employed. 





Married Women Predominate 

For the first time in the history of the 
United States, the number of married 
women who are employed exceeds the 
number of single women. About two 
million women in paid employment have 
children under school age. 
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CIO Asks Minimum Wage 
of $1.25, up from 75ce. 


The CIO, in a series of recommendations 
ranging from rent control to_ social 
security, has urged President Truman to 
increase the national minimum wage rate 
from 75 cents to $1.25 an hour. 


The program of domestic legislation was 
outlined by Emil Rieve, Administrative 
Chairman of the CIO’s Committee on 
Economic Policy. The recommendations 
were based largely on the legislative policy 
advocated by the CIO national convention 
last November. 


Mr. Rieve urged President Truman to 
ask Congress to amend the Fair Labour 
Standards Act to increase the hourly 
minimum pay by 50 cents. He said the 
present minimum rate is inadequate, and 
pointed to the “increasing distress among 
low-set-income families, as reported by a 
number of government agencies.” 

In addition to raising the minimum wage, 
the CIO would amend the Wage-Hour 
Act further to (1) extend its coverage; 
(2) “strengthen” its overtime provisions; 
and (3) remove “discriminatory exemp- 
tions.” 


On Farms, Too 


Although suggesting no figure, the CIO 
also urged that a minimum wage be 
established for employees working on 
farms and in establishments processing 
agricultural products. Employees engaged 
in agriculture and in a number of opera- 
tions involved in the handling and process- 
ing of agricultural products are now exempt 
from the Wage-Hour Act. 


The recommendations made by the 
CIO for a wage and salary stabilization 
policy were closely tied to those relating 
to price control. “If we get a successful 
and adequate price control program, of 
course,’ the CIO memorandum states, 
“developing wage policies would be stabil- 
ized.” Continuing, the memorandum notes 
that it is “obvious” that the wage policy 
must permit wages to reflect increases in 
the cost of living, but such a policy would 
be academic, it adds, if the rise in the 
cost of living should be held in check. 

The CIO also had something to say 
about broadening the current wage policy 
to cover raises for such items as pro- 
ductivity and removal of substandards. It 
states :-— 

“In addition, however, technological 
‘developments and extensive investments 
by American industry result in continued 
improvement in our productivity. It is 
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wise and sound national policy for these 
increases in productivity to be shared by 
the three major segments of our economy, 
that is, the corporation, the worker, and 
the consumer.” 





Finland Takes Steps 
to Halt Inflation | 


In what is described as an “inflationary 
anti-inflation program”, Finland’s coalition 
government is attempting to curb inflation 
by reducing taxes, abolishing food sub- 
sidies and lowering bank interest rates, a 
Reuters despatch to the New York Times 
reports. 

Finland’s cost-of-living index has been 
rising steadily and is reported to have 
reached a point more than ten times as 
high as before World War II. 

“Instead of increasing taxes to mop up 
surplus money bidding for too few goods 
as other countries have done,” says the 
despatch, “Finland is reducing them. 

“Instead of increasing food subsidies to 
keep prices down, the Finns are abolishing 
them, confident that food will nevertheless 
become no more expensive. 

“Where other inflation-stricken countries 
increase bank interest rates to encourage 
saving and check spending, the Finns have 
lowered theirs.” 

Starting in November, wages have been 
tied to a new cost-of-living index so that 
they increase only as prices rise. Wages 
paid during the economic truce are taken 
as basic. The basic cost-of-living figure 
is calculated from current prices; it does 
not include direct taxes and children’s 
allowances. 

The plan was criticized on the ground 
that while the basic wages are those paid 
during the truce, the index is based on 
current prices, which in many cases are 
higher than those obtaining during that 
period. This, it was contended, was tanta- 
mount to a cut in real wages. To com- 
pensate for this, the government has not 
only reduced taxes but, in addition, has 
lowered the maximum prices that shops 
and dealers will be allowed to charge for 
certain essential goods. Rents have also 
been frozen and _ children’s allowances 
increased. In this way the government 
hopes that wage-earners will gain more 
than they lose. 

The experiment, officially described as a 
stabilization plan, has been worked out by 
agreement between the Agrarian-Socialist 
Democratic coalition government and the 
labour organizations after six months’ 
deliberation. 


- 


Annual Conventions Held by Ontario Federations 


Ontario Federation of Labour 


(CCL) 


Demands for amendments to the prov- 
ince’s Workmen’s Compensation and 
Labour Relations Acts were voiced by the 
Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) at 
its annual convention in Hamilton, Feb- 
fruaryel and. 2. 

The Federation also recommended a 
public works program, the placing of 
defence orders in industries operating on 
a reduced work week, the removal of 
credit restrictions, and an increase “of at 
least 50 per cent” in unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. 

Criticism was levelled at Canada’s immi- 
gration policies. The convention carried a 
resolution favouring “planned immigration 
which will be carried out with consideration 
given to the employment and _ housing 
situation here at all times”. 

Just over 300 delegates representing an 
estimated 200,000 Ontario workers were 
seated. 

In its annual presentation to the Ontario 
Cabinet, the Federation intends to request 
the implementation of the’entire report on 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act pre- 
pared by Mr. Justice Roach. Several other 
resolutions demanded amendments to the 
Act. An upward revision in compensation 
payments was one of the group’s requests. 

In his report, Mr. Justice Roach recom- 
mended equal participation of labour and 
management in accident prevention work. 
Implementation of this part of the report 
was especially demanded by the convention. 


Major amendment to the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act requested by the Federation 
would provide for the granting of certifica- 
tion on a simple majority of those voting 
in representation elections. At present, 
certification requires a majority of all 
employees in the bargaining unit. 

Opposition to any form of compulsory 
arbitration was strongly expressed. In a 
unanimous resolution, the Ontario labour 
body termed compulsory arbitration 
“unworkable, undemocratic and a dangerous 
threat to the institution of free collective 
bargaining”. 

Ontario labour legislation, because it 
“blocks conciliation until the agreement 
runs out,’ makes it impractical to enter 
into long-term contracts, said George Burt, 
Federation President. 


“The long delay” in the writing of their 


reports by conciliation boards was also 
criticized by the convention. 


Ontario Provincial Federation of 
the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada 


A series of changes in Ontario labour law 
to speed up conciliation proceedings were 
recommended by the sixth annual conven- 
tion of the Ontario Provincial Federation 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, held in Hamilton, Ont., in January. 

Convention’ delegates, representing some 
200,000 Ontario trade unionists, also out- 
lawed communism in the Federation, called 
for a provincial hospital insurance plan and 
a low-rental housing scheme, and expressed 
criticism of present immigration policies. 

Voicing disapproval of the “slow-moving 
and cumbersome” machinery established by 
the Ontario Labour Relations Act, the 
Federation asked that the law be changed 
to allow a union freedom to strike 90 days 
after notice has been given to bargain and 
criticized the long delays which resulted 
from having to wait seven days after a 
conciliation board reports before a strike 
is legal. Some unions have had to wait 
six months for a report, the delegates 
asserted. 


On the same subject, the Federation 
asked that the provincial Department. of 
Labour be permitted to increase its staff 
of experienced conciliation officers so that 
disputes could be settled more rapidly. 
Another motion asked that the minimum 
period before a request for conciliation can 
be made be reduced from 50 to 30 days. 


The Federation wants certification granted 
when a majority of the employees voting 
in a representation election vote in favour 
of the union, not when a majority of the 
workers entitled to vote, as the law now 
demands. 


In addition, the convention asked that 
employers be prohibited from requesting 
decertification of a union and that they be 
compelled to institute the check-off when 
requested to do so by a majority of the 
employees. 


Communism was outlawed in the Fed- 
eration by a motion stating that “no 
organization, officered or controlled by 
communists or members of the Labour-’ 
Progressive party, or person espousing 
communism or advocating the violent 
overthrow of our institutions shall be 
allowed representation on or recognition by 
this Federation.” 


An Ontario Insurance Act which would 
provide for hospitalization; medical, dental, 
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Condemning Canada’s present immigra- 
tion policies, Mr. Burt said: “We.welcome 
immigrants but we don’t agree to the policy 


which dumps thousands of immigrants 
into Canada while Canadians remain 
unemployed.” 


The convention also: 

Described the decision of Mr. Justice 
Gale decertifying the American Newspaper 
Guild as bargaining agent for editorial 
employees of the Toronto Globe and Mail 
as a “real setback for labour”. 

Expressed support for the amendments 
to the Annuities Act introduced at the 
last session of Parliament. 

Requested that hospital insurance 
premiums be exempt from income tax. 

Asked for enactment of a law providing 
for two weeks’ vacation with pay after 
one year’s service and for amendment of 
the Hours of Work and Vacations with 
Pay Act to provide for a 40-hour week. 

Pledged support for Local 1000, Depart- 
ment Store Employees’ Union, in its 
campaign to win certification as bargaining 
agent for the staff of the T. Eaton Com- 
. pany, Toronto. , 

Expressed opposition to the recent 
refusal of the Nova Scotia Labour Rela- 
tions Board to grant certification to the 
Marine and Boiler Workers’ Union. 

Re-affirmed its support of the CCF as 
the political party devoted to the interests 
of workers. 


surgical and optical care; and financial 
assistance during periods of sickness and 
convalescence was requested by the 
Federation. 

One motion requested that a provincial- 
wide, low-rental housing scheme be insti- 
tuted. Under the plan proposed by the 
Federation, priority would be given to 
home building and homes at low rentals 
would be subsidized. 

Criticizing immigration policies now in 
effect, the labour organization asked that 
immigration be put on a “planned and 
constructive basis”. 

Delegates approved in principle a resolu- 
tion calling for a 30-hour, five-day week 
but suggested that the 40-hour week be 
first established firmly in all trades. 

The convention decided to shorten the 
organization’s name to the Ontario Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour. 

Election results were as_ follows: 
President, A. F. McArthur; Vice-Presidents, 
W. Godrey, K. C. Dodds and W. Booth- 
royd; Secretary-Treasurer, H. J. Sedgwick. 


Voted to hold next year’s convention in 
Windsor, Ont. 

George Burt, Canadian Director of the 
United Auto Workers (CIO-CCL), was 
re-elected president by acclamation. Sam 
Hughes and Louis Palermo were named 
vice-presidents. Cleve Kidd was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


(Concluded from page 252) 


This year, the most notable labour-management dispute has been at the 
Ford Motor Company in Windsor, Ontario. The dispute which began last 
year and culminated in the bargaining of a new agreement, was accompanied 
by a strike lasting two days. A new agreement has now been signed giving 
the workers a wage increase ranging upwards from 15 cents and two produc- 
tivity increases of three cents each are scheduled during the two-year term of 
the agreement. In addition to this, certain changes in working conditions 
have been made including the provision of time and one-half for all work on 
Saturdays. 


A new development has taken place in the United Steel Workers of 
America in preparation for their negotiations with the three companies in the 
basic steel industry. Within the union, a committee representing the workers 
of the three companies has been set up to bargain with each of the manage- 
ments on a uniform basis. Union demands include a wage increase sufficient 
to bring the wage rates to the level of those in the United States steel industry 
and the provision of guaranteed annual earnings. 
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Wage Changes During 195] 


In Collective Agreements: 


Two-thirds of 1,600 collective agreements surveyed by the Department 


of Labour provided for wage boosts during 1951 of 10 cents an hour 


or more. 


Wage rate increases of tem cents an hour 
or more are set forth in more than two- 
thirds of 1,601 collective agreements 
received in the Department of Labour 
during 1951 and examined as part of a 
continuing study of clauses in agreements. 
The contracts studied amount to approxi- 
mately one-third the total number in effect 
throughout the country of which the depart- 
ment has record. All negotiated during the 
year 1951, they cover close to half a 
million workers, or approximately two- 
fifths of the total number of workers under 
agreement in Canada. 

In addition to the 1,601 agreements 
included in the study, another 542 agree- 
menits were received in the Department. of 
Labour and examined, but not included in 


Close to half a million workers covered by contracts studied 


the analysis, since they are either new 
agreements or contain new wage scales 
which cannot be readily compared with 
previous rates (Table I). Fewer agree- 
ments were analysed for the latter months 
of the year than for the earlier months, 
since many of the agreements which 
became effective towards the end of the 
year had not been forwarded to the depart- 
ment at the time the study was made. 
Many of the workers covered in the 
survey received wage increases additional 
to those noted in this article. Of the 
1,601 agreements analysed, 342 contain 
escalator clauses, providing automatic wage 
increases to compensate for rises in the 
cost of living. Almost 130,000 of the 
workers were covered by such clauses. 


Table I—Number of Agreements Examined and Workers Covered 


Number of Agreements 


Total agreements examined...... 


Less agreements available to the 
department for the first time 
or newly bargained agreements 372 


New wage scale not comparable 
with previous wage information 170 


in the 


Agreements included 
present survey 


The 1,601 contracts analysed in this 
study, while making up about one-third 
of those in effect throughout Canadian 
industry during 1951, include a _ higher 
proportion of those in effect in some indus- 
tries than in others, as is shown in 
Table II. The most complete coverage 1s 
in logging, where all but a single small 
agreement are included. The smallest rep- 
resentations are from public utilities and 
from trade, finance and services, but in 
the former industry two-thirds of the 
workers under agreement are represented. 
Of the remaining industries, only construc- 


Number of Workers 


2,143 522,350 
26,600 
43,400 
542 —_—. 70,000 
1,601 452,350 


tion varies from the average representation 
of approximately one-third of the agree- 
ments and two-fifths of the workers under 
collective bargaining contracts in the 
industry. 





*The articles dealing with wage changes as 
shown in agreements which have appeared in 
issues of the Lasour GaAzETTE over the past 
year (L.G., 1951, pp. 832, 1111, 1664) have 
analysed the extent of wage increases appear- 
ing in agreements according to the period 
within which they reached the Department. 
In contrast, the present study deals with wage 
changes according to the time of year they 
became effective. 
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Table 1]—Distribution of Agreements Analysed by Industry 


Workers Covered 





Agreements Per Cent of 

Per Cent Total under 

of Total Agreement 

Number in Industry Number in Industry 
ACIS eg etek. vides wee cece eens 8 90 42,200 94 
AVION a tasers jocks aks teak Bitim se mee tare 39 35 35,800 63 
Ma muLac hurling wort. . <i sa tnt ate 863 34 228,800 40 
GoneeructioH css vee eee ee tie Lai 54 32,000. > 63 
Transportation & Communication 242 31 67,400 24 
tee CTLDICS" sf oak. eaten ake. as 32 30 16,750 69 
Trade, Finance & Services.-.... 260 27 28,900 or 
LO UR eae atie ees tel oer, oie 1,601 34 452,350 40 


Trend of Wage Increases During Year. 
—As Table III shows, the largest group 
of workers, over one-third of the total, 
received increases during the year of 15 
cents an hour or more. The average size 
of the increases did not remain constant, 
however, throughout the year. During the 
early months, increases of between 5 and 
14.9 cents per hour were more common, 
while in the second and third quarters, the 
trend was towards larger amounts. In the 
latter part of the third quarter, and during 
the fourth quarter, the trend appears to 
have swung again towards smaller wage 
rises, the preponderance during this period 
being between 10 and 14.9 cents. Since 


the receipt of collective agreements for 
the last quarter of the year is not com- 
plete, the information, particularly for the 
months of November and December, is 
not as reliable as that for earlier months. 
The fact that bargaining during the fourth 
quarter was mostly with relatively small 
establishments, however, together with the 
tendency during the earlier part of the 
year for such establishments to give 
smaller wage increases, suggests that the 
tendency towards a predominance of 
increases at the lower amounts during the 
final quarter of the year may be substan- 
tiated when the remaining agreements are 
received by the department. 


Table 111—Distribution of Agreements Analysed by Category of Wage Increase 


Number of Agreements 


Number 


IN CLAN Ge? ig ipeh eats peo Oe vices Baer 
essutwan.-5 /}CORtG, 4.0% bose is om oe ee 
BP=-FS0: Cones: Syas ents Oe sie wie a atin wt 
10 =n 4 9) CONES yas cue atch eo seaee « Webs oreo 
Pe CETUS = oh ircrnciacura he eeekiaaonl Me cctekeye 


Escalator Clauses.—As indicated earlier 
in this article many of the agreements 
providing wage increases also contain 
escalator clauses, under which workers 
obtain additional increases to compensate 
for rises in the cost-of-living index. The 
amount of such increases would depend 
on the type of escalator scheme in effect 
in a particular firm. It would also 





iFor a discussion of cost-of-living clauses, 
see L.G., Dec., 1951, p. 1633. 
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Number of Workers 





Per Cent Per Cent 

of Total Number of Total 
37 23 6,800 TS 
Do Once 12,300 DA 
424 26.5 126,900 28.0 
54] 33.8 146,450 32.4 
544 34.0 159,900 35.90 
1,601 100.0 452,350 100.0 


depend on the date of introduction of the 
bonus scheme, since many of these schemes 
came into operation only -after some 
months of 1951 had already gone by. 


In comparing provisions for wage in- 
creases with provisions for escalator adjust- 
ments, as in Table IV, it was found that 
a higher proportion of escalator clauses 
occurred in those agreements which pro- 
vided smaller wage increases. 


— 
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Table IV—Escalator Clauses in Agreements Analysed 
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Individual Industries.—Manufacturing 





settlements comprise over half the wage 
increases examined. The general trend of 
increases in this largest of the industry 
groups approximated closely that outlined 
above for the survey as a whole. Various 
other industries, however, exerted strong 
influences on the general trend. For 
example, increases in the construction 
industry were most often in the “15-cents- 
and-over” group throughout the year. On 
the other hand, public utilities showed ne 
consistent trend during the year; but over 
half the workers receiving increases in this 
group obtained between 5 and 9.9 cents 
during the month of April, as a result of 
two large negotiations in British Columbia 
and Ontario. This exerted a downward 
influence on the total settlements for that 
month. 

The mining industry exerted an influence 
on the general trend during the months of 
February and June, when three-quarters 


Workers Covered 
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18.4 159,900 31,853 19.9 
20.7 452,350 120,241 26.6 


of the settlements indicated in the industry 
took place. While the February figures 
reinforced the general trend, the June 
increases in this industry were predomin- 
antly between 10 and 14.9 cents, with a 
consequent downward pull on the average. 
Similarly, transportation and communica- 
tion figured largely in the total of wage 
increases during June, when a third of the 
bargaining in the industry took place. 
These were almost all between 5 and 9.9 
cents and comprised over 80 per cent of 
such increases given during the month. 

Trade, finance, and insurance agreements 
were largely concentrated in the month 
of January. Half. of the 5-to-9.9-cent 
increases and one-third of the 10-to-14.9- 
cent increases in this industry were 
bargained at this time. 

In logging, almost all the settlements 
took place in January and September. In 
the former’ month, the increases were 
between 10 and 14.9 cents; in September, 
in the 15-cents-and-over category. 





Vocational Training Advisory Council 


Holds 17th Semi-Annual Conference 


Apprentice training is major topic of discussion. 


Deputy Minister of 


Labour states question giving him some concern, says he would like to 
see an increase to 50 thousand in the number of apprentices training 


Apprentice training ranked high in 
importance in the discussions of the Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council at its 
17th semi-annual meeting in Ottawa on 
January 15-17. Expansion of the appren- 
tice training program as a means of 
relieving the skilled labour shortage was 
recommended by the council. 

Dr. A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, in a welcoming address, told the 
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members that the question of apprentice- 
ship had been giving him some concern, 
and asked that it be given serious thought. 
He would like, he said, to see the number 
of apprentices in training increased from 
the present estimate of 30,000 to 50,000. 
The Vocational Training Advisory Council 
is composed of representatives of employers, 
labour, war veterans, women’s organiza- 
tions and educationists, whose function it 


is to assist the federal Minister of Labour 
in formulating policy and administrative 
procedure in the promotion of vocational 
training in Canada. 

The three-day meeting, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. G. Fred McNally, Chan- 
cellor of the University of Alberta, was 
attended by representatives from all ten 
provinces. 


Tribute to the Late Director 


The chairman referred to the loss 
sustained by the Canadian Vocational 
Training Branch and the Advisory Council 
through the death of the Director of 
Training, Robert Fleming Thompson. Mr. 
Thompson, he said, had been working in 
the field of vocational education since 1937. 
Previously he had distinguished himself in 
World War I, had done missionary service 
in Western Canada, and had been a social 
service and personnel worker. Through it 
all he developed a keen interest in youth 
and its problems, working continually for 
the betterment of working conditions for 
young people. His contribution towards 
the development of vocational education 
on a sound basis had been far-reaching, 
but his greatest contribution, Dr. McNally 
stated, had been in demonstrating that it 
is possible for federal and_ provincial 
authorities to work together on joint 
projects with confidence and understanding. 

The members were asked to stand and 
observe a one-minute silence in tribute to 
the memory of Mr. Thompson. 

A resolution expressing sympathy, to be 
forwarded to Mrs. Thompson and family, 
was passed by the council. 

The chairman said it was a genuine 
pleasure when it was learned that Arthur 
W. Crawford had been selected to carry 
on the work so ably done by Mr. 
Thompson. 


Statement by Acting Director 


To attempt to follow in the steps of the 
late director was a difficult task, Mr. 
Crawford said, and he would need guidance 
and direction from the council. The meet- 
ing had been called earlier than usual, he 
said, for the purpose of reviewing policy 
and advising him concerning the various 
problems. 

The ten-year program of capital assist- 
ance to vocational schools is nearly over 
Mr. Crawford said. This fact raises a ques- 
tion for the future—should we try to 
develop new phases of Canadian vocational 
training, or should we continue along 
exactly the same lines? 


Mr. Crawford then outlined what he 
termed five levels or stages of vocational 
education :— 

First—the basic, covering elementary and 
intermediate schools, some of which offer 
courses in industrial arts, but which could 
not be considered as vocational training; 

Second—pre-vocational, consisting of 
courses of a general or exploratory nature, 
but not providing specialized training in 
specific trades; 

Third—pre-employment. vocational train- 
ing, such as is offered in the senior years 
of vocational schools, in trade schools and 
technical institutes; 


Fourth—supplementary training, which 
supplements training given on the job, and 
includes all forms of part-time and short- 
term classes, correspondence courses and 
vestibule schools; 

Fifth—upgrading, consisting of the type 
of trainmg needed by a worker to prepare 
him for promotion or advancement to the 
position of foreman or superintendent. 


The secondary schools do not attempt 
to cover the last two stages, he said, and 
the council’s guidance was needed as to 
the method of dealing with this problem. 

Referring to apprentice training, he said 
the deputy minister had requested that 
special emphasis be given to the develop- 
ment of apprenticeship programs, and he 
asked for the council’s guidance in this 
problem. The National Advisory Council 
on Manpower, Mr. Crawford said, was 
agreed that the shortage of skilled workers 
presented a serious problem in the Cana- 
dian manpower situation and pointed up 
the need for training in industry. 

Turning then to supervisory training, Mr. 
Crawford said that in response to a letter 
sent by the minister to industrial firms, 
requesting their co-operation in the train- 
ing of industrial workers, several had 
expressed an interest in a program to train 
supervisors. He asked council’s guidance as 
to how the Training Branch might assist 
in the development of training in this field. 


Minister Welcomes Members 


The Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, in a brief address of welcome, 
expressed appreciation of the council’s 
advice and help. 

Referring to plans for the future, he 
assured the members that the Department 
of Labour and, he thought, the Government 
of Canada want to move forward in the 
field of apprenticeship and vocational 
training generally. 
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“We do not want in any way to impinge 
on the prerogatives of the provinces in the 
field of education,” he added. 

In a reference to the patches of unem- 
ployment prevailing in certain areas, the 
minister expressed the view that there 
appears to be a good chance of a high level 
of employment in the spring, with every 
likelihood of a shortage of skilled workers. 
He felt that some thought should be given 
to evolving a plan for the training of 
unemployed persons, so that when openings 
in skilled occupations turn up they will 
have the necessary training. 

Mr. Gregg spoke of the newly-created 
National Advisory Committee for the 
Rehabilitation of the Physically Disabled. 
The work of this committee, he said, will 
be closely related to that of the Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council and, in 
view of this, the chairman of the council 
has been appointed to the membership of 
the new committee. 


Remarks of Deputy Minister 


Dr. A. MacNamara, adding his welcome 
to that of the minister’s, expressed gratitude 
for the keen interest taken by the members 
of the council in the problem of vocational 
training. 

He had, he said, been giving the ques- 
tion of apprenticeship considerable thought, 
particularly the need for more apprentices. 
He did not think that the problem should 
be left entirely to employers and organized 
labour and recommended that the council 
look at the general situation with a view 
to increasing training facilities in Canada. 

“Tt do not believe,” he said, “that we 
have yet formulated any short methods of 
providing vocational training; the appren- 
tice system is the best way to learn a 
trade.” 


Supervisor of Technical Training 

C. R. Ford, Supervisor of Technical 
Training, reported that enrolments in voca- 
tional classes in the fiscal year 1950-51 
totalled 204,099, an increase of 30 per cent 
over the preceding year’s figure of 157,000. 
A breakdown of the figures showed enrol- 
ment as:— 








Day Evening 

; Classes Classes Total 
School Year 

1949-50 .. 66,000 91,000 157,000 
School Year 

1950-51 .. 85,879 118,220 204,099 
Increase ... 19,879 27,220 47,099 
% Rate of 

Increase . 30 30 30 
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Twelve building projects were completed 
during the year—two in Alberta, five in 
Saskatchewan, one in Manitoba, and four 
in Quebec. Seven more are still under con- 
struction—three in Quebec, one in Saskat- 
chewan, and three in Ontario. 


The clause of the vocational schools’ 
assistance agreement referring to grants for 
capital expenditure expires March 31, 1952, 
and, with the exception of two provinces, 
provincial expenditures must, therefore, 
have been made prior to that date to be 
eligible for federal reimbursement. New- 
foundland projects must be completed by 
March 31, 1955, and three building projects 
in Ontario were given an extension of one 
year because of a shortage of steel. 


Adequacy of present vocational facilities 
is being considered by the provinces, which 
report that further expansion is either 
planned or under consideration amounting 
to approximately :— 


Province Amount 
Prince Edward Island. $ 500,000 
INOGVatOCOblat tc eae 1,250,000 
New Brunswick ...... 3,750,000 
Quechee eye tae eee. 7,000,000 
Ontario’ eer eee ee 10,000,000 
Saskatchewan ........ 1,000,000 
A IDGrta ss Soe oar 1,500,000 
British Columbia .... 1,450,000 
Each province now claims the full 
amount of its annual allotment. It is of 


interest ta note, Mr. Ford said, that the 
present federal annual allotment represents 
approximately 17 per cent of provincial 
annual operating expenditures. 

The agreement requires that a redistri- 
bution of the annual allotment be made 
following the 1951 census. This, Mr. Ford 
said, will be done before the 1951-52 allot- 
ment becomes available. 


Schedule “M” (Training of Handi- 
capped).—The regulations governing the 
selection of trainees under Schedule “M” 
were changed in July to include unem- 
ployed persons over 16 years of age whose 
opportunities for gainful employment would 
be greatly improved by a course of training 
or whose degree of skill would be increased 
by such a course. Applicants now need 
not have been previously gainfully 
employed to be admitted to these classes. 


Employment of Handicapped Persons. 
—Special consideration is being given to 
the training of handicapped persons in 
regular or specially-organized classes, or on 
the job with an employer. In each case, 
a competent medical authority must 
approve the course of training. At present, 


special classes are in operation at St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, and at Moncton, 
N.B. Five provinces report training to 
members of this group in regular classes, 
and to date, reports indicate that 110 
persons have completed such traming 
courses. 


Schedule “Kk-1” (Service Tradesmen). 
—Classes of service tradesmen are confined 
chiefly to the army, Mr. Ford stated. To 
November 30, 564 tradesmen were given 
training during the year—an increase of 110 
over the previous year for the same period. 
English classes for French speaking recruits 
of the Air Force were held at Weston, Ont. 


Schedule “K-2” (Defence Training ).— 
. Schedule “K-2”, a special schedule, was 
approved in July. Agreements were signed 
with six provinces providing for the train- 
ing of workers in defence industries, with 
the federal Government paying 75 per cent 
of the cost and the province 25 per cent. 
Training has been approved im occupa- 
tional fields in which there are existing or 
potential shortages of skilled workers, as 
follows: aircraft workers, draftsmen, 
machine tool makers and operators, foundry 
moulders, power chain saw operators, radio 
operators, welders, and stenographers for 
the Civil Service at Ottawa. Classes are 
operating in schools at Halifax, Moncton, 
Ottawa and Windsor, and one class in an 
industrial plant at Edmonton. Total 
enrolment to November 30 was 260. 

Present indications, 1t was noted, are that 
there is no pool of unemployed from which 
to draw potential defence workers for 
training and a different pattern of training 
from that used in the last emergency 
period may thave to be developed. Much 
of the training may have to be done in 
industry, on the job, or in vestibule or 
plant schools. 


Youth Training.—Enrolments to Novem- 
ber 30 in youth training classes, which are 
held mainly in rural areas, amounted to 
1,457; this was an increase of 500 over the 
corresponding period in the previous year. 


Apprenticeship.—At September 30, 1951, 
there were 10,631 apprentices registered in 
the designated trades in the seven prov- 
inces with which there is an agreement— 
a decrease of 220 since March 31 of the 
same year. In addition to the figure of 
10,631, it is estimated that there are 
approximately 15,000 trainees designated as 
apprentices in the province of Quebec and 
5,000 in private plans in industries in other 
parts of Canada, making an estimated total 
of 30,000. 


Vocational Correspondence Courses.— 
Vocational correspondence courses have 








been completed in a number of subjects 
and others are in the process of preparation. 
Mr. Ford announced the publication of a 
booklet listing the vocational courses now 
available. 


Vocational Schools Assistance 


The chairman referred to the federal 
appropriation for vocational schools assist- 
ance, pointing out that it raises the ques- 
tion as to the amount required for a given 
period, and as to how it should be allo- 
cated. It was felt that where a province 
does not need to use its full allotment for 
the purchase of equipment, it should be 
permissible to transfer any unexpended 
funds to the building account. The discus- 
sion terminated with the council approving 
a resolution recommending that any unex- 
pended funds in the equipment account 
should be available for transfer to the 
building account, subject to approval by 
the Director of Training. 

With regard to the extension of the time 
limit during which federal aid can be 
secured for capital projects, the council 
recommended that the individual provinces 
request the federal Government for what- 
ever time extensions are considered 
necessary. 


Canadian Research Committee 
on Practical Education 


The chairman reviewed the previous 
standards and regulations which had been 
established for determining the eligibility 
of the provinces for federal aid. 

The present regulations require that, in 
order for vocational programs to be 
eligible for federal aid, the students must 
spend 50 per cent of their time in a 
vocational field and its related subjects. 
The subjects related to vocational courses 
are as follows. Industrial Courses: mathe- 
matics, science and drafting; Commercial 
Courses: business English and mathematics; 
Agriculture: mathematics and science, in- 
cluding biology; and Home Economics: 
mathematics and science. 

Such programs are required to provide 
the students with mstructors who have a 
background of trade experience, a minimum 
of at least one full-time instructor in each 
vocational department, and adequate space 
and equipment. 

The research committee recommended 
that special courses be provided for students 
who leave school at the end of Grade 10. 
In this respect, Ontario has provided 
courses in barbering, carpentry, painting 
and decorating, cleaning and dyeing, ete. 
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During the discussion, it was pointed out 
that there was a problem in deciding just 
where in a school program vocational 
training should be considered eligible for 
federal aid. In the report of the research 
committee, emphasis is placed upon the 
desirability of deferring specialized training 
as long as possible while the student is at 
school and that no training for specific 
occupations be given, except under special 
or exceptional circumstances. On behalf of 
the Department of Labour, Mr. Crawford 
requested the aid of the council in deter- 
mining the type of programs for which 
federal assistance should be made available. 
Mr. Crawford felt that in future, more 
emphasis might be placed on those stages of 
the training program which supplement or 
complete the occupational training begun 
in full-time secondary school classes. 


Youth Training 


Mr. Crawford made reference to the 
youth training program which had been 
initiated to give special attention to a 
group who had been somewhat neglected 
in the 1930’s. The present Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act authorizes the 
continuing of projects heretofore carried 
out in the provinces under the Youth 
Training Act. Im Quebec, the council was 
told, there are a great number of courses 
for young people, the majority being 
designed for rural trainees. In British 
Columbia, classes are carried on in auto- 
motive and diesel operations and in Nova 
Scotia there are navigation classes for 
fishermen and others. 

It was pointed out that youth training 
was originally designed to assist unem- 
ployed youth between the ages of 16 and 
30 who had not been previously employed. 
It was generally agreed that a _ great 
variety of programs and courses were 
offered under the Youth Training Agree- 
ment and that they should be retained 
in the training programs of the provinces. 


Navigation Classes 


Capt. D. R. Jones of the Department of 
Transport told the council that his depart- 
ment operates two training schools for 
navigation, one at Prince Rupert and the 
second at Quebec. Previously such schools 
had also been maintained at Yarmouth, 
Halifax and Saint John. A school is oper- 
ated at Rimouski by the province of 
Quebec and is the only one in Canada 
which gives pre-sea training. 

The Department of ‘Transport makes 
grants in aid of training in the field of 
navigation by paying half the salaries of 
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the instructors in the Vancouver Technical 
Institute and at the Halifax County School. 
Further, specific grants are made _ to 
Kingston and to Rimouski. 


Instructors for the Colombo Plan 


Col. G. M. Morrison, who represents the 
Department of Labour on the inter- 
departmental committee on the administra- 
tion of the Colombo Plan, stated that 
Canadian funds are being used to purchase 
equipment and that $400,000 was to be used 
to provide a limited number of fellowships 
and scholarships, to equip technical teams 
who would make two- to three-month tours 
of industry and agriculture and, finally, to 


send trained instructors to Colombo Plan. 


countries. 

Col. Morrison pointed out that his 
committee is considering the advisability 
of sending skilled instructors to India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon. Persons selected 
would receive their present salary plus an 
inducement allowance; travelling expenses 
for the individual and, if necessary, for his 
family, would be paid. ‘The conference 
was told that there was a great need for 
instructors in all the trades but more 
particularly for those in the motor mechanic 
and machine tool occupations. 

The council agreed that all steps should 
be taken to support Canadian participa- 
tion in the Colombo Plan and passed the 
following resolution unanimously :— 


That this council, having heard the 
request from Col. Morrison for the services 
of technical teachers who would be willing 
to go to Colombo Plan countries, recom- 
mends that steps be taken through the 
Canadian Vocational Training Branch to 
notify the provinces of the proposal and 
the need, and requests their co-operation 
in securing instructors who would be 
interested and available. 





Apprenticeship 
Nova Scotia.—R. H. MacCuish of the 
Nova Scotia Department of Labour 


reported that there were 4380 apprentices 
registered in 16 trades in the province at 
the present time. He remarked that some 
interest was being taken in considering 
steps to increase the number of designated 
trades and it was possible that the steel 
and mining industries might be included 
in the list. 


New Brunswick.—J. W. McNutt, Director 
of Vocational Training, reported to the 
conference that trades were not designated 
in New Brunswick but rather were declared 
appropriate for apprenticeship. At the 
present time, there are 628 apprentices 
registered im the province, he reported. 


Mr. McNutt noted that some considera- 
tion was being given to expanding the 
apprenticeship program within the province 


and that the number of employer and | 


employee groups who were expressing an 
interest in apprenticeship was increasing. 


Quebec.—Gustave Poisson, Deputy Min- 
ister of Social Welfare and Youth, described 
the apprenticeship program followed in 


Quebec. Apprenticeship programs are 
organized by employer and employee 
groups. The two groups form _ joint 


apprenticeship committees in each trade 


and these committees then regulate the 
‘training in a specific area. In the building 


trades, schools are maintained at Montreal, 
Chicoutimi and Hull. In other cases, the 
apprenticeship commission has requested 
the Arts and Trades School in Montreal 
to carry out the instruction of apprentices. 
Upon completion of their courses, the 
apprentices receive from two to three years 
credit on their apprenticeship contracts. 


Ontario.—A. M. Moon, Assistant Director 
of Vocational Education reported that 
apprenticeship in the designated trades in 
Ontario is administered by the Appren- 
ticeship Branch of the Department of 
Labour. ‘The indentured trades are the 
building, automotive, barbering and_hair- 
dressing, and lathing trades. The latter 
was added to the list February 1, 1952. 
Since July 1, the responsibility for class 
training of apprentices has been carried out 
by the Department of Education, Mr. 
Moon reported. 

Referring to apprentices not covered by 
the present regulations, such as those in 
the metal, machine-tool and _ electrical 
trades, Mr. Moon noted that a voluntary 
organization known as the “Ontario Indus- 


trial Education Council” had been formed , 


to promote apprenticeship in these occupa- 
tions. The council, a voluntary body of 
technical teachers, labour and industry 
representatives, carries out programs 
designed to increase the number of 
apprentices and to improve apprenticeship 
standards in general. 

The council has developed an “appren- 
ticeship package,” which is designed for the 
use of industries training apprentices. The 
“package” includes a record sheet, a report 
to the apprentice’s parents or industry, an 
indentureship form, an efficiency rating 
form, etc. Mr. Moon stated that approxi- 
mately 25 private apprenticeship plans are 
in operation in Ontario. 


Manitoba.—L. $8. Smith, Inspector of 
Technical Schools, Manitoba Department 





of Education, pointed out that apprentice- 
ship within the province is administered 
by the Department of Labour but that 
class training and trade instruction are 
carried out by the Department of Educa- 
tion. All the courses are given at full- 
time classes. 

Mr. Smith stated that the number of 
apprentices can be increased by increasing 
the number of designated trades. There 
has been some difference of opinion as to 
whether or not refrigeration and the 
machinist trades should be included. 


Saskatchewan.—W. A. Ross, Regional 
Director for Saskatchewan, informed the 
council that at present there were 498 
apprentices in 13 designated trades in the 





province. It is estimated that 500 to 600 
apprentices would meet Saskatchewan’s 
needs. 


Alberta.—J. H. Ross, Regional Director 
for Alberta, reported that there were 2,400 
apprentices in the designated trades within 
the province. During 1951, more than 600 
certificates of completion were issued and 
at the end of the term there were 603 
first-year students and 1,882 in the fourth 
vear. 





British Columbia.—H. A. Jones, Director 
of Vocational Education, told the council 
that 1,860 apprentices were enrolled in 
classes in British Columbia, 116 of whom 
were receiving instruction by correspond- 
ence. Mr. Jones stated that trade advisory 
committees in the province have recently 
recommended the establishment of standards 
in apprenticeship classes and he felt that 
training should be based upon a detailed 
trade analysis with achievement records of 
apprentices being kept. 


Apprenticeship Conference 


To further apprenticeship training and to 
increase the number of apprentices, the 
Vocational Training Advisory Council was 
agreed that a general meeting, to include 
representatives from all interested groups, 
should be convened as soon as _ possible. 
The proposal to hold the conference was 
unanimously approved in the following 
resolution :— 

That council recommend to the Depart- 
ment of Labour that a general conference 
be called as soon as possible on the ques- 
tion of apprenticeship, its | promotion, 
development and extension—further that 
there be a small committee of three or 
five advisers appointed to assist the head- 
quarters staff in preparing for such a 
conference at an early date. 
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Vocational Schools 


The Supervisor of Technical Training, 
Mr. C. R. Ford, told the council that 
several requests had been received asking 
the federal Government to share in the 
cost of equipment purchased for use in 
certain training programs on a 75-25 basis. 

It was pointed out that the previous 
practice had been for the federal Govern- 
ment to purchase the equipment outright 
or to share the cost on a 50-50 basis with 
the provinces. In the latter case, the 
equipment became the property of the 
province upon the completion of the train- 
ing program. 

After some discussion, 
resolution was carried :— 


the following 


That the established procedure, whereby 
the federal Government pays 50 per cent 
of the cost price of machinery purchased 
for programs carried on under the various 
schedules, be continued. 


Another problem relating to the opera- 
tion of vocational schools was discussed 
when the council considered the payments 
made by the federal Government to the 
provinces for the depreciatiom of equip- 
ment and buildings under certain schedules. 
Mr. Crawford explained that the regula- 
tions provided for payments of 15 cents 
for the first 10,000 days’ training, 13 cents 
for the next 10,000, and 10 cents for all 
the days thereafter in each 12-month period. 
The regulations stated that such payments 
were to be made upon the completion of 
the training. A problem had been created 
when claims were presented by certain 
provinces before the scheduled training had 
been completed. The council recommended 
that this procedure be changed to allow 
payments to be made on a monthly basis. 
This recommendation was contained in the 
following resolution :— 

That council recommend that the regu- 
lations referring to payment for depre- 
ciation be amended by substituting the 
phrase “payment shall be made from 
month to month” instead of the phrase 


“payment shall’ be made on completion of 
the training”. 


Student Aid 


The granting of financial aid to students 
under the Youth Training Program was 
brought to the attention of the council. 
It was noted that this scheme has been 
in operation for several years and has made 
it possible for the provinces to assist needy 
students on an individual basis. 
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After some discussion concerning the 
granting of financial aid for education, and 
the amount of moneys repaid, the council 
adopted the. following resolution:— 


Whereas the Dominion-Provincial student 
aid scheme established as Sub-Schedule “H” 
of Schedule “O” of the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act is designed to provide 
direct financial aid to_ students mt 
further education and who are in financia 
need, and 

Whereas all such aid is paid direct to 
the individual student in accordance with 
his individual need, and 

Whereas the program has been success- 
fully operated for some thirteen years and 
has been strongly supported by all the 
provincial governments of Canada, and 

Whereas it has been proved to be the 
most practical and easily administered 
method of providing assistance to worthy 
students on a co-operative basis; 


Therefore, the Vocational Training 
Advisory Council strongly recommends 
that the scheme as now established be con- 
tinued, and, further, that consideration be 
given to increasing the annual contribu- 
tion made by the Government of Canada. 


Vocational Training Publications 


The council considered that bulletins and 
publications issued by the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour should be distributed and 
made available in order to encourage 
apprenticeship training. It was further 
suggested that the council should publish 
such bulletins when needed. 

After some discussion, during which it 
was stated that many of the smaller prov- 
inces would benefit from the publication of 
training manuals and other booklets, the 
following resolution was carried:— 


Whereas there is evidence that the 
expanding Canadian economy requires an 
ever-increasing number of skilled workers 
and trained personnel; and 

Whereas the Department of Labour is 
in a position to assess these needs and 
co-ordinate the efforts to meet them; 

Therefore this council recommends that 
the Training Branch assume initiative in 
assisting the provinces to develop effective 
programs of apprenticeship and other suit- 
able training plans. 


Further Aid to Vocational Training 


A sub-committee appointed to study the 
question of further aid to vocational 
training reported its findings and recom- 
mendations in the following resolution, 
which was carried :— 


Whereas council has been informed that 
additional sums of money are to be in- 
cluded in the Annual Estimates of the 
Training Branch of the Department of 
Labour for the fiscal year 1952-53; and 


Whereas council agrees that this assist- 
ance is urgently needed and very welcome 
because in addition to present commit- 
ments it is reported that a program in- 
volving expenditures of over $26,000,000 
for construction of vocational schools in 
Canada is projected for the next few 
years; 

Therefore, be it resolved that council 
expresses its appreciation of this action 
by the minister in thus recognizing a con- 
tinuing and increasing need; and 

Be it further resolved that this council 
set up a special committee to study the 
problem and to prepare and submit a plan 
to meet the expanding needs of a con- 
tinuing program of Vocational Training 
in Canada. 


Upon adjournment, the council decided 


to hold its next semi-annual meeting in 
Ottawa on September 10, 11 and 12. 


Vocational Training Advisory Council 


The composition of the council is as 
follows:— 

Dr. G. Fred McNally, Chancellor of 
University of Alberta, Edmonton (Chair- 
man); TI. D. Anderson, General Secretary, 
Canadian Legion, BESL, Ottawa; L. S. 


Beattie, Director of Vocational Education, 
Department of Education, Toronto; G. G. 
Cushing, Secretary Treasurer, Trades and 
Labour Congress, Ottawa; N. S. Dowd, 
Executive Secretary, Canadian Congress of 
Labour, Ottawa; Dr. F. T. Fairey, Deputy 
Minister of Education, Victoria; E. K. 
Ford, Director of Vocational Education, 
Department of Education, Halifax; G. 
Burnett, Bedard-Girard Ltd., Ottawa; Dr. 
G. A. Frecker, Deputy Minister of Educa- 
tion, Newfoundland; F. Philion, Director, 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, Hull, P.Q.; N. C. MacKay, 
Director of Extension, Department of 
Agriculture, Winnipeg; J. W. McNutt, 
Director of Vocational Education, Depart- 
ment of Education, Fredericton; Mrs. 
(Dr.) R. J. Marshall, President, National 
Council of Women, Agincourt, Ont.; 
Gustave Poisson, Deputy Minister, Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare and Youth, Quebec; 
W. A. Ross, Regional Director, Depart- 
ment of Education, Regina; C. B. C. Scott, 
General Personnel Manager, Massey-Harris 
Company, Toronto; W. H. C. Seeley, 
Personnel Manager, Toronto Transporta- 
tion Commission, Toronto. 





Special Sessions of Five Provincial Legislatures 


Legislation is passed to enable provincial Governments to enter into 


agreements with the federal Government for the payment of financial 


assistance to needy persons who are between 65 and 69 years of age 


At special fall sessions of the Legisla- 
tures of five provinces—British Columbia, 
Newfoundland, Ontario, Prince Edward 
Island and Saskatchewan—legislation was 
passed to enable the provincial Govern- 
ments to enter into agreements with the 
federal Government for the payment of 
financial assistance to needy persons 
between the ages of 65 and 69 years. New 
Blind Persons Allowances Acts were also 
passed. The Acts became effective from 
January 1, 1952, except the Ontario Acts, 
which went into effect on December 15, 
1951. 

Quebec enacted similar legislation at its 
regular session which began in November. 
The Quebec pension laws will be included 
in the summary of Quebec legislation in a 
forthcoming issue of the Lanour GAzeErrn. 


Old Age Assistance 


The provincial statutes are complementary 
to the federal Old Age Assistance Act 
passed at the first session of Parliament in 


1951 to provide for joint federal-provincial 
agreements under which the federal Govy- 
ernment will pay to the provinces one-half 
of the cost of pensions of not more than 
$40 a month to be provided to needy 
persons, and the province the remaining 
00 per cent. Pensions are payable accord- 
ing to the conditions laid down in the 
federal Act with respect to age, residence 
and the amount of income a recipient may 
have. The amount of allowable annual 
income, including assistance, is $720 a year 
for an unmarried person, $1,200 for a 
married person living with his spouse, and 
$1,320 for a married person living with a 
blind spouse. 

The new Acts passed in the five prov- 
inces are similar to the previous provincial 
Acts which provided for agreements with 
the federal Government for the provision 
of pensions with a means test to persons 
over 70 years of age, with the federal 
Government contributing 75 per cent of 
the cost and the province 25 per cent. 
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Pensions of $40 a month are, since Jan- 
uary 1, 1952, paid to persons over 70 
without a means test by the federal Gov- 
ernment alone under the Old Age Security 
Act, 1951. 

The new Acts provide for the provincial 
administration of the old age pensions 
scheme, prohibit any person from receiving, 
or from aiding another person to receive, 
assistance to which ‘the is not entitled, and 
authorize the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to make regulations for the carry- 
ing out of the Acts. 

In all provinces except Prince Edward 
Island, there is no longer provision for the 
recovery of pension payments from the 
estate of a deceased pensioner. The 
former federal Act provided for such 
recovery by the province but the new 
federal Old Age Assistance Act leaves the 
matter up to the provinces, merely stipu- 
lating that if the province decides to 
recover, then one-half of the amount 
recovered has to be refunded to the. Gov- 
ernment of Canada. In Prince Edward 
Island, as previously, all money advanced 
by the director to a recipient will be a 
lien against his land in favour of the 
director which may be enforced against 
the land of the recipient in the same 
manner as a judgment of the Supreme 
Court. 

The British Columbia and Saskatchewan 
Acts stipulate that the board may recover 
from a recipient or from ‘the estate of a 
deceased recipient as a debt due to the 
board the sum of any assistance payments 
made to him by reason of. misrepresenta- 
tion or fraud. 


The Acts of Newfoundland, Ontario and 
Prince Edward Island stipulate that old 
age assistance is exempt from provincial 
and municipal taxes. All the Acts state 
that it is not subject to attachment. or 
seizure in satisfaction of a claim against 
the recipient, or subject to alienation or 
transfer by the recipient. 

The Newfoundland, Ontario and Prince 
Edward Island statutes stipulate that 
assistance may be paid to a trustee or 
person who is caring for the pensioner, if 
the pensioner consents, when the pensioner, 
in the opinion of the director, is using or 
likely to use his assistance otherwise than 
for his own benefit or if he is incapacitated 
or incapable of managing his affairs. 

In Newfoundland and Ontario, provision 
is made for the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to issue regulations to provide for 
payment of the whole or part of the cost 
of medical and dental services to recipients 
of old age assistance. 
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Allowances for Blind Persons 


The new Blind Persons Allowances Acts 
provide for an agreement with the federal 
Government for the payment of 75 per 
cent of $40 a month by the Government of 
Canada and 25 per cent by the province in 
cases of need to blind persons over 21. On 
attaining the age of 70, blind persons with 
the required 20 years’ residence in Canada 
will receive a pension under the federal 
Old Age Security Act. 

Hitherto, pensions for blind persons were 
dealt with under Old Age Pensions Acts. 
They are now dealt with separately to 
accord with the new federal Blind Persons 
Act. 

As with old age assistance, pensions to 
the blind are payable under the conditions 
specified in the federal Act. Amounts of 
allowable income were increased by $120 a 
year and are now $840 a year for an 
unmarried blind person, $1,040 for an 
unmarried person with a dependent child or 
children, $1,320 for a married blind person 
with a sighted spouse and $1,440 for a 
blind person with a blind spouse. The 
length of residence in Canada required in 
order to be eligible for a blind persons’s. 
pension is 10 years. The former require- 
ment was 20 years. 

The provisions of the new provincial 
Blind Persons Allowances Acts are similar 
to the terms of the Old Age Assistance 
Acts summarized above. 


Saskatchewan Social Aid Act 


Supplementary Allowances 


An amendment to the Saskatchewan 
Social Aid Act provides for the payment 
by the province of a supplemental allow- 
ance to recipients of old age assistance or 
of blind persons’ pensions and authorizes 
the Government of the province to enter 
into agreements with any other province 
with respect to these payments over and 
above the limits stipulated in the federal 
Old Age Security Act, the Old Age Assist- 
ance Act and the Blind Persons Act. 


Regulations 


Regulations have been issued under the 
Social Aid Act of Saskatchewan providing 
for the payment of a supplementary allow- 
ance of $2.50 a month to persons over 70 
in receipt of a pension from the federal 
Government under the Old Age Security 
Act. These regulations are summarized on 
page 000 of this issue. 

The Province of Alberta has also made 
regulations providing for supplementary 


allowances not exceeding $10 a month to 
recipients of old age security pensions and 
blind persons’ allowances (see p. 314). 
Under the Old Age Assistance and Blind 
Persons Allowances Acts of British 
Columbia, Newfoundland, Prinee Edward 


Island and Saskatchewan, noted above. and 
under the corresponding Acts passed in 
Alberta during the regular 1951 session, 
regulations have recently been made sett ing 
out the administrative details of the 
program. 





Legislative Proposals Sub m ittedto 
Provincial Governments by Labour 


Briefs containing proposals for legislative and administrative changes 
are submitted by labour organizations in Nova Scotia, British Columbia 


Nova Scotia Provincial 
Executive Committee (TLC) 


Amendments to the provincial legisla- 
tion affecting workmen’s compensation, 
minimum wages, labour relations, hours of 
work and old age pensions were requested 
by the Nova Scotia Provincial Executive 
Committee of the Trades and Labour 
Congress in a brief presented to the pro- 
vincial Cabinet. The brief was presented 
on behalf of the Halifax, Liverpool and 
Cape Breton District Trades and Labour 
Councils. 

The committee requested the immediate 
proclamation of the Minimum Wage Act 
for men and at the same time asked that 
the minimum wage for male employees be 
Set at 85 cents an hour and for female 
workers at $20 per week, exclusive of meals. 
Extension of the Male Minimum Wage 
Act to all employees within the province 
was also urged. 

A maximum work week of 40 hours, 
without reduction in take home pay, and a 
rest period of 48 hours in each seven-day 
period was urged by the labour organiza- 
tion. The delegation requested the enact- 
ment of legislation to provide all employees 
with a minimum of two weeks paid vaca- 
tion after one year’s employment. 

Several amendments to the Nova Scotia 
Labour Relations Act were requested by 
the executive, the most important of which 
were: the requirement that unions seeking 
certification prove their status as bona fide 
trade unions in order to eliminate the 
certification of company unions; the defini- 
tion of the grounds upon which certifica- 
tion may be revoked; the prohibition of 
revocation during negotiations, collective 
bargaining, or the life of a collective agree- 
ment; permission for the Labour Rela- 
tions Board to take court action in having 


its orders enforced; and a requirement that 
a new employer be bound by existing 
orders and decisions made by the Board. 

A great many amendments were requested 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Act, in- 
cluding: a reduction in the present waiting 
period of seven days to the day following 
the accident, basing of compensation pay- 
ments on 100 per cent of earnings, blanket 
coverage of all occupational diseases or 
diseases attributable to the nature of the 
employment regardless of the disease or 
the occupation of the worker, and that such 
ailments as silicosis, rheumatism, sciatica, 
and arthritis be included in the Act for 
the payment of compensation. 

The labour groups called for an increase 
in old age pensions to $65 a month and 
requested a reduction in the age qualifica- 
tions to 65 in the case of males and 60 in 
the case of females. In addition, the 
abolition of the means test was advocated 
and a residence requirement of 15 instead 
of 20 years was urged. 

To deal with unemployment, the Govern- 
ment was requested to put into effect a 
comprehensive public works program on a 
province-wide basis. The brief stated that 
such a program should be especially 
designed to take care of seasonal workers. 

The brief called for the establishment of 
a provincial health insurance plan to cover 
all citizens and to include medical, surgical, 
dental and optical care; hospitalization; 
provision of artificial limbs and other aids 
when necessary; and psychiatric treatment 
and competently supervised mental homes 
for the rehabilitation of the mentally ill. 
The brief suggested that such a plan be 
established on a contributory basis. 

Among other items dealt with were: 
highways legislation; amendments to the 
Apprenticeship Act, Liquor Control Act, 
Criminal Code and Mothers’ Allowance 
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Act; enactment of a Maternity Hospital- 
ization Act; adoption of a fair wage 
policy; payment of subsidies on milk; 
better conditions for student nurses; free 
school books; upward revision of jury fees; 
and town planning. 


British Columbia 
Federation of Labour (CCL) 


Reform of the provincial labour rela- 
tions, workmen’s compensation and hospital 
insurance legislation was advocated by the 
eighth annual convention of the British 
Columbia Federation of Labour (CCL), 
held in Vancouver, February 2 and 3. The 
convention, attended by 110 delegates, was 
presided over by Stewart H. Alsbury, Vice- 
President of the Federation. 

Referring to labour relations legislation, 
the convention charged that the provincial 
Government and Labour Relations Board 
were ignoring “the hard-won rights and 
established practices of the trade union 
movement.” 

The Federation urged that the British 
Columbia Electric Company and_ the 
British Columbia Telephone Company be 
taken over by the B.C. Public Utilities 
Commission. Resolutions favouring this 
move were approved after delegates had 
complained of the rates charged by the 
utilities. 


That a planned immigration scheme was 
necessary if serious unemployment were to 
be avoided was unanimously agreed. 

The convention also favoured the re- 
establishment of a milk subsidy and 
opposed alternate day deliveries. 

A resolution calling for conferences on 
the choice of CCF candidates in elections 
was approved. George Mitchell, Chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee, explained 
that this meant continued support for the 
CCF by the Federation. 

The Government was requested by the 
Federation not to put into effect the single 
transferable vote. This measure was passed 
by the B.C. Legislature last year but has 
yet to be proclaimed. The resolution 
opposing the vote stated that it would 
cause confusion because it “is completely 
foreign to the method the citizens of this 
province have been accustomed to.” 

In other resolutions the Federation 
demanded that provincial and federal Gov- 
ernments lift restrictions in their employ- 
ment regulations to allow the hiring of 
persons over the age of 40 years, enact 
legislation guaranteeing the hiring of 
workers for ability only and not on account 
of racial, religious or political qualifications 
and finally, institute “a bill of rights in 


Canada whereby civil liberties of the 
citizens of this country will be fully 
protected.” 


India Surveys Labour's Progress 
in Four Years of Independence 


Recent booklet outlines the steps taken by the Indian government to 
improve the position of the country’s six million industrial workers 


Steps taken by the Indian government 
since 1947 to improve the position of 
labour are outlined in a recent publication 
of the Indian Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting. The publication, entitled 
Square Deal for Labour, describes what 
four years of independence have meant to 
India’s six million industrial workers and 
34 millon agricultural workers. 

When Indiam independence was estab- 
lished in 1947, the central government 
embarked upon a five-year program to 
better labour’s position. The main features 


of this scheme were: social security, 
technical training, improvement in the 


system of recruitment, housing, welfare 
work, better working conditions and fair 
wages. 

To secure economic stability, the govern- 
ment convened a tripartite conference of 
labour, management and government repre- 
sentatives in 1948. The conference adopted 
an Industrial Truce Resolution whereby 
strikes and lockouts were to be avoided 
for a period of three years. The settle- 
ment of disputes by mutual discussion and 
without interruption to production was also 
recommended. 

To implement the Industrial Truce Reso- 
lution, a number of tripartite bodies were 


a 


established. . The principle underlying the 
creation of these bodies was that the 
workers should be allowed an effective 
participation in the framing of decisions 
which affected their working conditions and 
welfare. 

A Central Advisory Council of Labour, 
composed of government, labour and 
employer representatives, was created in 
1948. This Council held two sessions and 
prepared proposals respecting fair wages 
which have been submitted for the con- 
sideration of Parliament. 


Industrial committees, also established on 
a tripartite basis, were set up in the cotton, 
textile, coal-mining, leather goods, cement 
and tanning industries with the purpose of 
creating better relations between employers 
and employees. Work committees, bipartite 
in composition, have been established in 
various plants to encourage direct negotia- 
tions between employers and employees. 
Similar committees have also been set up 
to handle production problems. 


In- the field of industrial conciliation, 
tribunals have been formed by the central 
government and by several of the state 
administrations to facilitate the speedy 
adjudication of disputes. To carry out this 
work, a number of conciliation officers have 
been appointed in various parts of the 
country. Through personal contact with 
employers and employees, they have 
assisted in the settlement of disputes before 
work stoppages have resulted. When nego- 
tiation and conciliation have failed, the 
government tribunals are utilized. 

In the field of legislation, several 
measures have been introduced since inde- 
pendence to improve the position of the 
worker. In 1948 a Minimum Wages Act 
was passed affecting such industries as 
carpet making, shawl weaving, rice, flour, 
oil and dal milling, tobacco, lac and mica 
factories, public motor transport, tanneries, 
plantations and agriculture. The Act pro- 
vides for the fixation of a minimum time 
rate, a@ minimum piece rate, a guaranteed 


time rate and an over-time rate. Minimum 
wage fixation requires state government 
approval before becoming effective.t 

The Factories Act of 1948 was introduced 
to consolidate and improve the laws 
regulating factory labour. It provides for 
safety, health and welfare measures in all 
industrial establishments which use power 
and employ ten or more workers. It also 
applies to factories which do not use power 
and which employ 20 or more workers. 

Trade union rights are at present being 
formalized in legislation being considered 
by Parliament. Since 1947 the number of 
unions and union members has greatly 
increased. In that year, 1,831,962 workers 
were listed as members of 1,725 regis- 
tered trade unions. By 1949 the number 
had increased to 1,960,107 members 
who belonged to 3,150 registered labour 
organizations. 

To ‘overhaul the legislation affecting 
trade unions, to encourage industrial 
harmony and to provide for the com- 
pulsory recognition of unions by employers, 
the Trade Union Bill was introduced in 
Parliament. 

In order to facilitate the placement of 
workers and to cope with the movement 
of workers who had been displaced as a 
result of the end of the war and the gain- 
ing of independence, the Indian govern- 
ment utilized the Employment Exchanges 
which had been set up in 1945 in various 
parts of the country. In 1950 there were 
1,210,385 registrations at the Exchanges 
and 331,198 placements made through this 
organization. 

In addition to operating the Employ- 
ment Exchanges, the Indian government is 
conducting vocational training courses for 
workers in 35 technical trades and 30 voca- 
tional trades. These courses are being 
carried out in 63 training centres through- 
out the country. The courses are provided 
free of charge to the trainees. 





1§See Lasour GazettE, March 1951, p. 380, 
for a more complete discussion of minimum 
wage legislation in India. 





23% Million Working, 303,000 Jobless in anes Kingdom 


Latest statistics issued by the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom show that 
persons gainfully employed there number 
23,480,000. This represents a drop of 
12,500 since the previous report issued last 
October. The nation’s unemployed num- 
bered 303,000. 
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Industries concerned with arms produc- 
tion—engineering, metals and _ vehicles 
trades—had the largest influx of labour, 
21,000 being added to the October total of 
4,171,000. This increase was offset, how- 
ever, by manpower decreases in clothing, 
textile and other manufacturing industries. 
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117th Session of the Governing Body 


Among more important subjects discussed by members were: migration, 
freedom of association and the ILO’s technical assistance programs 


Immigration, freedom of association, 
technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries and the conditions of employ- 
ment on plantations were among the more 
important topics considered by delegates 
to the 117th session of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office, held 
in Geneva from November 20 to 23, 1951. 
The session was presided over by Paul 
Ramadier, former Prime Minister of France. 

A. H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, represented the Canadian 
Government on the governing body, with 
Paul Goulet, Director of the ILO Branch, 
Department of Labour, as substitute repre- 
sentative and Mr. K. Mcellwraith, Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, as alternative 
representative. 





Migration.—The governing body spent 
considerable time discussing the conclusions 
reached by the Migration Conference at 
Naples, Italy, from October 2 to 16. This 
conference had been attended by repre- 
sentatives from 27 countries, including 
Canada, in addition to observers from the 
Holy See, Bolivia, Costa Rica and 33 non- 
governmental organizations. 

The members of the governing body 
discussed the need for resettling workers 
and looked to the ILO for guidance in 
establishing a well-constructed and thought- 
out plan. Mr. Brown stated that Canada 
was interested in a migration program. 

The Director-General, David A. Morse, 
said that the ILO had been given the 
responsibility by the United Nations for 
the co-ordination of all policy in the inter- 
national field with respect to migration. In 
addition to this, the ILO had to consider 
such questions as vocational training and 
employment sefvices and the application of 
bi-lateral agreements. He noted that the 
ILO had no intention of enforcing the 
migration plan upon any country and only 
wanted to see the development of freely 
accepted agreements. 

Mr. Morse said that every effort would 
be made to co-operate with any organiza- 
tions that would deal with the movement 
of surplus population to overseas areas. 
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By 25 votes to nil, with one abstention, 
the governing body authorized the director- 
general to communicate the _ reports 
adopted by the migration conference to the 
governments invited to attend the confer- 
ence, to the United Nations and to the 
inter-governmental and non-governmental 
organizations concerned. The proposal to 
have the governing body recommend to 
the countries represented at the migration 
conference the establishment of a Council 
of European Migration was approved by 
23 votes to nil, with five abstentions. 

By a vote of 29 to nil, the governing 
body reaffirmed the need for the ILO to 
continue its assistance to governments in 
solving many of the problems involved 
with migration. In connection with over- 
Seas movements, the governing body 
decided to convene a committee of experts 
to consider the need for international 
standards for the accommodation of 
migrants while on board ship. This com- 
mittee of experts would be formed after 
consultation with the governments con- 
cerned in such movements. 





Freedom of Association.—A nine-member 
committee was established by the governing 
body to examine allegations concerning 
infringements of trade union rights. The 
responsibilities of this committee will be 
primarily to consider what cases should be 
forwarded to the governing body for action 
and at the same time to obtain the 
approval of the governments involved to 
have such cases referred to a Fact-Finding 
and Conciliation Commission. (See L.G., 
Feb., 1951, p. 180.) 

The new committee will not refer cases 
to the governing body when it has proved 
that the alleged infringements do not con- 
stitute infrimgements of trade union rights 
and when the allegations are so vague as 
to prevent any consideration of the case on 
its merits. 

At each session of the governing body, 
the committee will report on cases which 
it has considered worthy of investigation. 
In cases where a government refuses to 
refer a dispute to the Fact-Finding and 


Conciliation Commission, the committee 
will include in its report to the governing 
body recommendations on further steps 
which may be taken. 


The new committee, to be known as the 
Committee on Freedom of Association, is 
composed of employer, employee and gov- 
ernment members from France, India, 
Mexico, the United Kingdom, Uruguay and 
Sweden. Substitute representatives were 
also appointed for each regular member. 


Technical Assistance.—The governing 
body unanimously adopted the report of 
the Technical Assistance Committee, which 
contained a résumé of the progress of the 
expanded ILO assistance programs since the 
last session.. The director-general was 
authorized to dispense with tripartite selec- 
tion committees for ILO fellowships and 
internships when the establishment of such 
committees is considered impractical. 





Committee on Work on Plantations.— 
In connection with conditions of work on 
plantations, the governing body authorized 
the director-general to make preliminary 
studies, inquiries and consultations in order 
to give effect to the conclusions reached by 
the Committee on Work on Plantations 
during its first session. Among the items 
to be dealt with are: methods and organ- 
ization of recruitment of workers for 
plantation labour, equality of treatment 
between workers from abroad and nationals, 
some aspects of the termination of employ- 
ment contracts, the regulation of wages, the 
construction of low cost housing, the state 
of nutrition of workers on plantations, the 
health and social services available on 
plantations and the conditions of employ- 
ment of plantation staffs. 

The governing body decided that the 
second session of the plantations committee 
should consider what action has been taken 
by various countries in view of the first 
session’s report, should work out a defini- 
tion of the term “plantation”, study the 
regulation of wages, and make investiga- 
tions into the health and social services 
available for workers. 





Payments by Results.——The governing 
body, after examining the report of a 
committee of experts who had made studies 
of various systems of payments by results, 
decided to forward the findings to the 
industrial committees of the ILO and to 
the International Committee of Scientific 
Management. The experts committee had 
recommended several methods by which 
workers could increase their earnings while 
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at the same time lowering production costs 
and increasing productivity. (See L.G., 
Nov., 1951, pp. 1520-1521.) 

Asian Advisory Committee.—The Asian 
Advisory Committee, which held its third 
session in Geneva from November 10 to 
13, 1951, referred some of its conclusions 
to the governing body. The committee 
asked that the governing body consider 
placing the following items on its agenda 
for the next session: (1) The development 
of the ILO technical assistance program in 
Asian countries. (2) Special protective 
legislation affecting women and its rela- 
tion to women’s employment in Asian 
countries. (3) Discussions at and conclu- 
sions of the Asian Manpower ‘Technical 
Conference at Bangkok, together with such 
additional information as may be of 
assistance to the committee in giving 
further consideration to Asian migration 
problems. (4) Underemployment in Asia. 
(5) Any questions arising out of recom- 
mendations made by the committee at its 
previous sessions. 

The agenda for the next session of the 
committee was approved by the governing 
body. 


Germany and Japan.—The governing 
body decided to invite the Federal 
Republic of Germany to become a member 
of the following industrial committees: 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
works, Chemical Industries, Coal Munes, 
Inland Transport, Iron and Steel, Metal 
Trades and Textiles. 

The application by Germany for mem- 
bership in the Advisory Committee on 
Salaried Employees and _ Professional 
Employees was deferred for later con- 
sideration. 

The ILO at its 34th Conference admitted 
Japan to membership in the organization, 
subject to ratification by the Japanese Diet. 
The ILO Constitution having been formally 
accepted by Japan, the number of ILO 
member countries now stands at 65. 


Tribute to Léon Jouhaux.—Mr. Rama- 
dier extended the congratulations of the 
governing body to Léon Jouhaux on whom 
the Nobel Peace Prize was recently con- 
ferred. Mr. Jouhaux has long been asso- 
ciated with the labour movement in France 
and has spent considerable time participat- 
ing in the activities of the ILO. Mr. 
Jouhaux, expressing his appreciation for 
the tribute, emphasized that the honour 
had also been shared by the ILO. 


118th Session.—It was decided that the 
118th session of the governing body will 
be held in Geneva from March 11 to 14, 
1952. 
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The latest tabulation of the number of 


Labour-Management Production Com- 
mittees now officially listed with the 
Department of Labour shows that at 
September 30, 1951, there were 780 com- 
mittees covering 311,354 Canadian workers. 
This represents a gain of 51 committees in 
the period from March 31, 1951, to 
September 30. 

Ontario continues to lead the breakdown 
by provinces with 369 committees repre- 
senting 129,756 workers. Quebec is second 
with 160 committees. Figures for other 
provinces are: Prince Edward Island, 2; 
Nova Scotia, 22; New Brunswick 28; 
Manitoba, 58; Saskatchewan, 46; Alberta, 
37; British Columbia, 58. 

The majority of these LMPCs—444— 
are established in manufacturiag indus- 
tries. However, most industrial classifica- 
tions are represented. Among these are: 
mining, 24 committees; construction, 3; 
transportation, 175; communications, 83; 
trade, 13; finance, 1; service industries, 37. 

The breakdown of union affiliations of 
bargaining agencies in plants having 
LMPCs shows that in 318 committees 
(154,273 workers), the participating union 
was affiliated with the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada; in 288 committees 
(76,717 workers), with the Canadian Con- 
eress of Labour; in 46 committees (11,545 
workers), with the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour; and in 128 
committees (68,819 workers), with various 
other groups. 


CBC’s “Cross Section” Features LMPCs 


A recent broadcast of the program 
Cross Section, a regular Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation feature, dealt with the 
subject of labour-management co-operation 
and the reasons why some LMPCs are 
successful and others are not. In a 
dramatized half-hour presentation, the 
stories of two committees, one successful, 
the other not, were presented. At the 
end of the drama, Mr. R. W. Crumb, 
Supervisor of Field Staff of the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, analysed 
the reasons why one committee had 
succeeded, while the other had failed. 
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In this analysis Mr. Crumb pointed out 
that any committee to be successful 
needed the backing of top management 
as well as a desire on the part of both 
labour and management to make co- 
operation work. Any preconceived notions 
that a committee is designed to undermine 
the prerogatives of either management or 
labour must be dispelled as soon as they 
become apparent. Co-operation must be 
explained to everyone concerned before it 
can work. 

Only matters which are clearly within 
the scope of an LMPC should be discussed 
at meetings, Mr. Crumb said. In par- 
ticular, collective bargaining questions 
should be excluded from the committee’s 
deliberations. One essential for a good 
committee is that it adequately publicize 
its role and thereby keep the rank and 
file informed of its activities. 


LMPC Launches Safety Campaign 


The  labour-management production 
committee at Maple Leaf Milling Com- 
pany in Toronto has launched a twin drive 
to improve safety and good housekeeping 
in the plant there. The objectives of the 
campaign were well advertised in the 
Flour Bag, the plant employee publication, 
ann direct appeals were addressed to all 
employees: asking for their co-operation 
and help. 


For the first 42 days after the campaign 
began, not one lost time accident was 
recorded in the plant. One department 
suffered an accident at this point, but with 
this one exception the plant as a whole 
had no accidents up to the end of January. 


In promoting this dual program, several 
novel advertising ideas were used. In- 
cluded were a neon sign for carrying 
safety and good housekeeping slogans and 
bulletin boards in each department especi- 
ally for these campaigns. Employees of 
the plant are responsible for posting the 
day-to-day records on the boards, and 
when an accident occurs the departmental 
foreman himself must make the change on 
the main bulletin board. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, Indus- 
trial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour. In addition to field repre- 
located in key industrial 


sentatives 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 


LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 








Certification and Other Proceedings 


before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during January. The board 
issued four certificates designating bargain- 


ing agents. During the month, the board 
received five applications for certification 
and allowed the withdrawal of one applica- 
tion for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


International Association of Machinists, 
on behalf of separate units of employees 
employed at Gander, Nfld., by the follow- 
ing three aviation companies: (1) British 
Overseas Airways Corporation; (2) Trans 
World Airlines, Inc: and (3) Pan American 
World Airways, Inc. (L.G., Jan., 1952, 


Scope and Administration of the Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certifications 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force. and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 
graphs, interprovincial and _ international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and works declared by Parliament to 
be for the general advantage of Canada or 
two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, 
if ‘they desire, may enact similar  legis- 
lation for application to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the federal 
Government for the administration of such 
legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 


p. 40); (4) United Grain Elevator Workers’ 
Local No. 333, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Kerr 
Gifford and Company, Inc., employed in 
the Elevator Department of its elevators 
located on Burrard Inlet, Vancouver (L.G., 
Jan., 1952, p. 40). 
ie ahs eee ae ie ee a Ee ee 
This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 
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Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it 
by the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a _ collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 


John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; two officers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
three officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Applications for Certification Received 


1. Local No. 28, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ and Bartenders’ International 
Union, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, 
employed in the cafeteria at the company’s 
Vancouver base (Investigating Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 

2. Local No. 38, Machinists, Fitters and 
Helpers, on behalf of machinists, engine 
fitters and helpers employed at Victoria 
and Vancouver by the British Columbia 
Coast Steamship Service, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Investigating Officer: 
D. 8S. Tysoe). 

3. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of freight 
handlers employed at Pointe au Pic, P.Q., 
by Clarke Steamship Co. Limited (Investi- 
gating Officer: L. Pepin). 


4. Lodge 887, International Association of 
Machinists, on behalf of a unit of main- 
tenance employees of Canadian Pacific Air 
Line (Repairs) Limited, Currie Field, Alta. 
(Investigating Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 


5. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit 
of maintenance employees of the British 
Columbia Coast Steamship Service, Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (Investi- 
gating Officer: D.S. Tysoe). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


Canadian Association of Railway Black- 
smiths and Helpers, applicant, and Cana- 
dian National Railways, respondent (L.G., 
Jam, 19520. 40), 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During January, the minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with matters in 
dispute between the following parties:— 


1. Local 564, International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, appli- 
cant, and Yukon Consolidated Gold Cor- 
poration Ltd., Dawson, Y.T., respondent 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, and Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines Ltd. (Accounting 
Office, Vancouver), respondent (Concilia- 
tion Officer: G. R. Currie). 


3. Local 105, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America, appli- 
cant, and Federal Grain Company Limited 
(Seed Division, Winnipeg) respondent 
(Conciliation Officer: R. H. Hooper). 


4. Local 105, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America, appli- 
cant, and McCabe Grain Company Limited 
(Shamrock Elevator and Feed Mill, St. 
Boniface, Man.), respondent (Conciliation 
Officer: R. H. Hooper). 


5. Local 13173, District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America, applicant, and 
Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944) 
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Limited, Port Hope, Ont., respondent 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


6. Local 106, Transport Drivers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, appli- 
cant, and Smith Transport Ltd., Montreal, 
respondent (Conciliation Officer: L. Pepin). 


Settlements Effected hy Conciliation Officers 


1. On January 11, the minister received 
a report from G. R. Currie, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating the settlement of matters 
in dispute between Local 564, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
and Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation 
Ltd., Dawson, Y.T. (see above). 


2. On January 13, the minister received 
a report from H. R. Pettigrove, Concilia- 
tion Officer, indicating the settlement of 
matters in dispute between National 
Harbours Board Employees’ Federal Union 
No. 24 and the National Harbours Board, 
affecting employees at Saint John, N.B. 
(eG Sheba 1952.00) a7 1): 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established by ‘the minister on 
November 22, 1951, to deal with matters 
in dispute between the Canadian National 


Railways and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, affecting employees of the 
Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa (L.G., Jan., 
1952, p. 41), was fully constituted on 
January 14 with the appointment of Hon. 
J. D. Hyndman, Ottawa, as Chairman. 
Hon. Mr. Hyndman was appointed by the 
minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
John J. Connolly, Q.C., and A. Andras, 
both of Ottawa, who had previously been 
appointed on the nominations of the com- 
pany and union, respectively. 


Settlement Reported by Conciliation Board 


On January 28, the minister received a 
unanimous report from the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with matters in dispute between 
Abitibi Coach Lines and Transportation 
Company, Ltd., Val d’Or, P.Q., and the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(L.G.,; Jan. 1952, p. 41), The ‘beard 
reported that all matters in dispute had 
been settled and an agreement signed. The 
text of the board’s report is reproduced 
below. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Abitibi Coach Lines and Transportation Company Limited 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 


Transport Workers 


(TRANSLATION) 


Po the’ Hon. 
The Minister of Labour of Canada. 


Mr. Minister: 

The undersigned, appointed on January 4, 
1952, as members of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation set up on 
November 21, 1951, to deal with the 
above-mentioned dispute, beg to report as 
follows :— 

The board sat for two days (January 21 
and 22, 1952) at Montreal, in Room 24 at 
the Court House, which the Sheriff for the 
Montreal District had kindly placed at its 
disposal. The employer was represented 
by Mr. Wilbrod Bhérer (Barrister), Q.C., 
of the Quebec Bar, while Mr. Guy 
Merrill Desaulniers (Barrister) of the 
Montreal Bar represented the bargaining 
agents. 

The two parties submitted written briefs 
setting forth their attitude concerning the 
points still at issue after Mr. L. Pépin’s 
attempt at conciliation. These points of 
disagreement are enumerated in Mr. Pépin’s 
letter of November 19, 1951, addressed to 
Mr. Maclean, Director of Industrial 
Relations. 

Following a friendly discussion between 
the parties and the board and between the 
parties themselves, complete agreement was 
reached and a new collective agreement 


On January 28, 1952, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in dis- 
pute between the Abitibi Coach Lines 
and Transportation Company Limited, 
Vali (d’Or,- PQ: and ~ the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (L.G., Feb., 
1951, p. 193). 

The board was composed of Hon. Mr. 


Justice J. Oscar L. Boulanger, Quebec, 
Chairman, appointed by the minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, Lucien 


Lortie, Q.C., Quebec, and Armand 
Tremblay, Montreal, who had previously 
been appointed on the nominations of 
the company and union, respectively. 

The text of the board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 





was signed between the employer and the 
employees’ bargaining agents. This agree- 
ment is attached to the present report as 
Schedule A. 

By mutual consent, garage workers 
(Point 5 in Mr. Pépin’s letter) were 
excluded from the application of the new 
agreement and the bargaining agents will 
apply to the Labour Relations Board to 
have their certificate of representation 
amended accordingly. 
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It only remains for us to congratulate 
the two parties on their good will and the 
fine example they have set and to thank 
them for their courtesy and _ kindness 
towards the board. 

January 25, 1952. 


(Sgd.) J. Oscar Li. BouLANGER, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Lucien Lortiz, Q.C., 
Member. 

(Sgd.) ARMAND 'TREMBLAY, 
Member. 


Woodworkers Will Seek 32-Hour Work Week 


A 32-hour work week with the same 
take-home pay as for the current 40 hours 
will be sought in this year’s contracts by 
the International Woodworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL), it was decided at the union’s 
annual convention in Vancouver. 

Other resolutions dealing with working 
conditions and pay rates, most of which 
were referred to the wages and contracts 
conference scheduled for the end of this 
month, included demands for a _ revised 
seniority clause, guaranteed annual wage 
and guaranteed rate for piece workers, 
union shop, wage increases, a health and 
welfare plan and travel time. 


Delegates rejected a resolution which 
would have had members expelled if 
“found guilty” of promoting Communist 
policies. 

The conference passed resolutions recom- 
mending that: 

Immigrants be taught basic English before 
they are given employment in the lumber- 
ing industry. 

Workers unable to speak English be 
assigned to low hazard jobs ‘unless they 
can be placed with a thoroughly experi- 
enced worker who can speak their language. 

The 40-hour work week be protected in 
all contracts and the 48-hour work week 
be eliminated. 


3-Week Vacations Becoming Standard for Newspaper Guild 


Three-week vacations are becoming 
standard in contracts signed by the 
American Newspaper Guild (CIO). 

Of 204 Guild contracts now in effect, 
nearly 85 per cent call for vacations of 


three or more weeks. Of the 111 contracts 
in the newspaper field, about the same 
percentage contain similar provisions. 

The period of service required before the 
three-week vacation is allowed varies from 
four to ten years. 
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Arbitration Provisions in the 
Collective Agreements of the 
Canadian Manufacturing Industry 


Nine out of ten agreements in a sample studied by the department of 
Labour make provision for arbitration of certain types of disputes 


Two main categories of industrial disputes 
or difference may be settled through the 
binding decision of an independent person 
or group of persons, a procedure known as 
arbitration. 

Disputes in the first category occur over 
the negotiation or renewal of a collective 
agreement. Such disputes deal with ques- 
tions as to what provisions shall be inserted 
in the agreement and how the clauses shall 
be worded. Disputes of this first kind are 
frequently settled with the help of govern- 
ment conciliation machinery, if the parties 
are unable to reach agreement themselves. 
It is seldom that such disputes become 
subject to arbitration. 

The second type of difference is one that 
may arise after the agreement is in force 
over questions of interpretation, applica- 
tion, or alleged violation of the agree- 
ment’s provisions. Such disputes usually 
result from conflicting opinions as to how 
the wording of the agreement should be 
interpreted in a particular situation. They 
may concern grievances or problems apply- 
ing to individual workers, groups of workers, 
or sometimes the entire body of employees 
covered by the agreement. 

Arbitration is a common procedure as a 
final means of settling disputes in this 
second category. Its widespread use in 
disputes of this kind is in part attributable 
to Canadian labour law. The legislation of 
the federal Government and that of seven 
of the provinces require that a provision 
be included in all contracts for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the inter- 
pretation or violation of clauses in such 
agreements.! Basically, it has been the 





1The three provinces not making this 
requirement are Prince Edward Island, 
Quebec and Saskatchewan. Under the 
Quebec Trade Disputes Act, however, a plan 
for arbitrating disputes under the auspices 
of the Provincial Government is set forth. 
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approach of legislative bodies in Canada 
that government agencies should offer all 
help possible to parties negotiating a con- 
tract, while granting to the parties the 
utmost freedom in deciding for themselves 
what the terms of their agreement shall 
be; but that once those terms have been 
mutually agreed upon and signed, the 
interests of industrial peace require that 
for the life of the agreement there should 
be strict adherence to its terms, subject 
only to a fair and independent decision as 
to the meaning or interpretation of such 
terms. 

Labour Department Survey.—In an 
analysis made by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour of over 400 selected collective 
agreements currently in effect in the manu- 
facturing industry, it was found that some 
90 per cent contain a clause making 
provision for arbitration of disputes arising 
under the contract. 

In such disputes, however, some attempt 
is usually made between representatives of 
labour and management to settle the 
issues by direct negotiation before referring 
the matter to arbitration. In most cases, 
grievance machinery involving a_ well- 
defined procedure is used. This usually 
embraces several attempts to bring about 
a settlement through discussions between 
employer and union representatives at 
various levels of authority. In the agree- 
ments covered in this study, nine out of 
every ten having an arbitration clause also 
provide a grievance procedure which must 
be exhausted before resort is made to 
arbitration. In those agreements having an 
arbitration clause without a grievance pro- 
cedure, arbitration is simply invoked on the 
initiative of either party. But, whatever 
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Summary of Arbitration Clauses in Agreements Studied 


Of 415 current agreements examined by the Department of Labour: 


378 contain arbitration clauses, of which: 


344 provide arbitration only as the final stage in a grievance procedure 
34 provide that arbitration can be invoked at any time by either party 


364 of the 378 state the type of arbitration to be used: 


315 stipulate arbitration boards on which labour and management appoint 


their own members: 


297 provide for the joint selection of the chairman by the other board 
members. (266 of these provide for the appointment by a third party if 
the board members disagree on the selection) 

in 17, a permanent chairman is named 

in 1, the chairman must be selected from an agreed-upon panel 


49 provide for a single arbitrator: 


33 provide for the joint selection of the arbitrator. (12 of these provide 
for appointment by a 3rd party if no joint selection made) 
14 say the arbitrator is to be selected by a third party 


2 name a permanent arbitrator 


Expenses of arbitration are provided for as follows: 


17] agreements provide for equal sharing of expenses by both parties 
207 do not mention financial arrangements 


——————————————————— ee 


the procedure for arbitration, it always acts 
as a last step in the attempt to resolve 
differences of opinion.? 

In a few agreements, in Quebec and 
British Columbia, the only reference to 
arbitration is to point out that the pro- 
cedure set down in the provincial statute 
will be followed.3 





2Example: “A Board of Adjustment shall 
be established, but only upon the written 
request of either party to this Agreement, 
to arbitrate any disagreement which may 
arise between the Company and the Union 
regarding the meaning or appplication of 
any of the provisions of the Agreement, 
which said Board, however, shall so func- 
tion only after all efforts to settle the 
disagreement by direct negotiations between 
the Company and the Union have failed. 
The decision of the Board of Adjustment 
shall be final and binding on both parties.” 

3 Example: “If both parties cannot arrive 
at a mutually acceptable solution by direct 
negotiations, the issue in dispute shall be 
referred to arbitration according to the 
provisions set forth in the Quebec Trades 
Dispute Act.” 
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As mentioned above, it is comparatively 
seldom that arbitration is invoked as a 
means of settling disputes arising out of 
the negotiation of contract terms. This 
kind of dispute, if it cannot be adjusted 
by direct negotiation, is generally settled 
by government conciliation procedures. 
Where arbitration is resorted to, it is 
generally not as the result of a regular 
procedure, but to meet the needs of a 
particular situation. Arbitration of this 
kind of dispute is seldom provided for in 
collective agreements, but there are a few 
exceptional cases.4 





4 Example: “Either party shall have the 
right to request a revision of any of the 
provisions hereof, respecting wages and 
hours, at the end of each calendar year; 
and if within two weeks from the date of 
such request, the parties are unable to 
agree upon any requests, the matter in 
dispute shall be disposed of by arbitration, 
in accordance with the procedure herein- 
before set out.” 


—— 


i, 


Arbitration Procedures.—A few agree- 
ments omit reference to the manner in 
which arbitration is to be carried out. 
However, most are explicit as to the 
measures to be adopted in one or more 
phases of the arbitration procedure. One 
common feature is the setting of time 
limits on the various stages; another is 
the setting forth of agreed-upon procedural 
regulations. These two features have the 
possible advantage of forestalling delays in 
arrangements for arbitrations. 


Collective agreements may provide for 
arbitration either by a single arbitrator or 
umpire, or by a board composed of a 
chairman and representatives from both 
the employer and the union. It is held 
by some writers that there is no essential 
difference between the two methods of 
procedure, since in both cases the initiative 
for rendering judgment rests with the 
disinterested party. Nevertheless, arbitra- 
tion by. a board is the more common 
procedure, being provided for in eight out 
of every ten of the agreements studied. Its 
supporters frequently maintain that this 
method of procedure has the advantage of 
having participants who are acquainted 
with the actual situation. 

Most arbitration boards comprise a 
chairman and one representative each of 
labour and management, but in some cases 
Jabour and management appoint two 
members each. 

All the 315 agreements providing for 
arbitration boards provide that both parties 
must agree in the selection of an inde- 
pendent chairman. It is usual, however, to 





make provision for the selection of an 
impartial chairman by another party should 
no agreement be possible. In the latter 
case, the selection is usually carried out by 
the federal or the appropriate provincial 
Minister of Labour. In most agreements, 
provision is made for the selection of an 
impartial chairman for each dispute as it 
arises. Conversely, in 17 agreements, most 
of which apply to more than one firm or 
otherwise cover large groups of workers, a 
chairman or an umpire is named for the 
duration of the contract. Another agree- 
ment provides for the selection of the 
chairman from an established panel. 


Scope of Arbitration.—The arbitrator in 
a labour dispute is usually bound by the 
terms of the existing contract. His function 
is basically interpretative. Most agreements 
are specific on this subject.5 In some cases, 
however, arbitration concerning matters not 
covered by the agreements is permitted, 
and in these instances there is no exact 
standard for the arbitrator. 





The awards of the arbitrators are final 
and binding and in all cases providing for 
arbitration the majority decision of the 
board is sufficient for the purpose. Costs 
are usually shared equally between the two 
parties, although in 207 agreements this is 
not made clear. 





®° Example: ‘The arbitrator’s authority shall 
be limited to matters involving the inter- 
pretation and application of the provisions 
of this agreement. No terms can be added 
to, or subtracted from, this agreement: nor 
any provision thereof changed by arbitra- 
tion.” 





Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. A number 
of those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act, in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc., are summarized in a separate article 
following this. 

Mining 
Metal Mining—Kirkland Lake, Ont—Lake 
Shore Mines Limited and International 


Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, Local 240. 
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A Health Centre and a Retirement 
Fund are to be established and main- 
tained jointly by the two parties under 


the agreement between The Montreal 
Dress Manufacturers’ Guild and_ the 
International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union, summarized below. 





Agreement to be in effect from August 27, 
1951, to August 26, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. How- 
ever, should there be a substantial increase 
in the price received by the company for 
gold, either party may, on 10 days’ notice, 
re-open the agreement on the matter of 
wage rates and classification adjustments. 


Collection of union dues: the union may 
delegate not more than 2 representatives who 
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may use the facilities in the “Gate House” 
2 days per month for the purpose of collect- 
ing union fees and dues. 


Hours: 48 per week; underground—8 hours 
from collar to collar per shift, but varia- 
tions not exceeding 15 minutes which do 
not occur consistently are to be disregarded, 
while delays in excess of 15 minutes will be 
considered as time worked and paid for at 
straight time, except if delay is beyond 
company’s control. Overtime: time and 
one-half. for work in excess of the regular 
daily hours or in excess. of 48 hours per 
week; double time for work on 5 specified 
paid holidays (previous agreement did not 
provide for any paid holidays). 


Vacation with pay: to employees with one 
year’s seniority 6 working days, to those 
with 5 or more years of seniority 12 work- 
ing days. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: underground, mining—shaft leader 
$1.36, shaftman $1.30, shaft hoistman $1.25, 
shaft deckman $1.21; machineman, timber- 
man $1.15, helpers $1.08; loading and 
handling—skip tender, cage tender $1.21; 
helpers $1.18, motorman, chute blaster 
$1.19; loader, deckman, trammer $1.15; 
muck machine operator $1.15, helper $1.08; 
crushing—crusherman $1.19, conveyor $1.15; 
mining general—hoistman $1.34, electrician 
1.25 to $1.34, pumpman $1.25; sanitary 
man, toolroom operator $1.21; powderman 
(fusehouse), sampler $1.20; lampman $1.15; 
pipefitter, trackman $1.21, helpers $1.15; 
surface, assey—furnacemen $1.18 and $1.11, 
helpers $1.08; shops—plateworker, pipe- 
fitters $1.15 to $1.40; welder $1.30 and $1.40, 
drill repairmen $1.25 and $1.30; black- 
smiths $1.30, helper $1.15; steel sharpener 
$1.20 to $1.30, helper $1.05; machinist $1.15 
to $1.30, helper $1.05 and $1.10; electricians 
$1.10 to $1.30; mechanical—hoistmen $1.34, 
rigger $1.20 to $1.40, firemen $1.15 and 
$1.20; milling—experienced laboratory oper- 
ator, solution operator, ball mill operator, 
flotation operator $1.24; repairman $1.15 
and $1.18; filter operator, classifier operator 
$1.18; labourer $1.05 and $1.09; miscellaneous 
—hall attendant $1.25; painter, janitor 
$1.20; truck driver $1.11 to $1.20; labourer 
$1.05 to $1.20. (The above rates include 
a cost-of-living bonus of 10 cents per hour 
paid prior to the present agreement and a 
blanket increase of 5 cents per hour retro- 
active to August 1, 1951.) 


Seniority rights shall be based on plant 
and departmental seniority, the first to be 
used as a basic factor in lay-offs and recalls 
and ‘the second for promotional and demo- 
tional purposes after the requirements and 
efficiency of the operation and the ability, 
knowledge, training and skill of the indi- 
vidual to fill the normal requirements of 
the job have been given primary considera- 
tion. Nothing in this agreement shall 
prevent the company from re-employing 
former regular employees who left its ser- 
vices to join the active armed forces or 
merchant navies of Canada or the United 
Nations, in any capacity or jobs which the 
company may consider suitable and to grant 
to such employees seniority ranking deter- 
mined by the length of continuous service 
with the company plus the length of service 
in such armed forces or merchant navies. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure. 
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Manufacturing 


Women’s Dresses—Montreal, P.Q.—The 
Montreal Dress Manufacturers’ Guild 
and the International Ladies Garment 
Workers’. Union, Locals 205 and 262 
(Montreal Joint Board Dressmakers’ 
Union). 


Agreement to be in effect from August I, 
1951, to July 31, 1954; thereafter it shall 
be automatically renewed for a further 
period of 2 years. 


Union security: closed shop. 


Hours: 8 per day, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., with 
one hour off for lunch, Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: a total 
not exceeding 8 hours in each week during 
first 4 working days shall be permitted, 
provided that not more than 2 hours over- 
time is worked in any one day. Time and 
one-half will be paid for work between 5 and 
6 p.m., if in excess of 40 hours per week, 
and for all work after 6 p.m. During the 
period from April 1 to June 30 the employer 
has the right to deduct from overtime of 
piece-workers all time lost through lateness 
in coming to work or through absence from 
work of the employee’s own volition. No 
work shall be performed or permitted on 
Saturdays, Sundays, and on 6 specified holi- 
days, 3 of which are paid holidays for 
employees who have worked in the dress 
industry at least one year and for the same 
employer a minimum of 3 months. However, 
any employee absent one day, except for 
valid reasons, during the work week in 
which a paid holiday falls will be entitled 
to only 80 per cent of the pay granted for 
such holiday, if absent 2 days to only 50 
per cent and if absent more than 2 days 
the employee will not receive any holiday 
pay. 


Division of work: in slack times the 
available work shall be divided as equally 
as possible among all employees of a factory. 
No work shall be sent to outside,shops unless 
all workers in the inside shop are fully 
employed, except that an employer may send 
a reasonable amount of work to his regular 
contractor with the permission of the union. 
There shall be no home work. 


Rest period: during each afternoon all 


work shall cease for a 15-minute period 
of rest. 
Vacations with pay: beginning as of 


June 15, 1951, all employers, coming within 
the scope of this agreement, shall pay each 
week 2 per cent of their weekly payroll for 
all eligible employees into a Vacation with 
Pay Fund. Out of this fund all eligible 
employees will be paid 2 per cent of their 
earnings for an annual vacation with pay. 
The fund shall be administered by a 
committee appointed in equal numbers by 
the two parties to the agreement. The 
employers will pay the expense of its 
administration. 

The Guild agrees to expel any of its 
members who do not sign this agreement 
or an agreement to abide by the terms 
and conditions of this agreement. The union 
will not make an independent agreement with 








such expelled members or with any other 
manufacturers upon more favourable terms 
as to hours, wages and conditions than are 
provided in this agreement. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: cutters, 
skilled $1.20, semi-skilled 95 cents; pressers, 
male $1.10, female 70 cents, assistant 55 
cents; special machine operators, “A” 55 
cents, “B” 474 cents; operators, sample 
makers 65 cents, drapers 58 cents, finishers 
52 cents, examiners 50 cents, general hands 
474 cents (employees whose productivity is 
below that of the average skilled worker 
may be granted permission to work at rates 
lower than the above); apprentices (starting 
rates), cutters and pressers (male) 64 cents, 
pressers (female and assistant) 40 cents, all 
others 374; the above rates for apprentices 
are to be increased after every 3 months 
until the minimum rate for the respective 
eraft is reached. Revision of the above 
minimum wage rates shall be made within 
6 months by mutual consent; in the event 
of a disagreement the dispute shall be sub- 
mitted to the impartial chairman (arbi- 
trator). The present differential between 
union and non-union shops shall not be 
increased dollar-wise. Both parties shall do 
everything necessary to bring such revision 
into effect for the entire industry. The 
parties agree to submit to arbitration the 
issue as to whether or not the bonuses since 
January 14, 1949, as well as future bonuses, 
are to be included in the minimum scales 
of wages and also the unions’ demand that 
the employees be paid an increase in the 
cost-of-living bonus to compensate them for 
the increase in the cost of living since the 
last award to August 1, 1951.* 


Hscalator clause: “an escalator clause is 
hereby provided for increases or decreases 
in the cost-of-living bonus based on changes 
in the cost-of-living bonus index during the 
five-year agreement. Disputes under this 
clause to be submitted for final decision to 
the Impartial Chairman.” 


Sick, Health and Welfare Fund and Death 
Benefits Fund: the employers agree to con- 
tinue to contribute 2 of 1 per cent of the 
weekly payroll to the Montreal Dress Indus- 
try Sick, Health and Welfare Fund which 
is administered jointly by the parties. The 
employees shall contribute + of 1 per cent 
of the weekly wages, same to be deducted 
from their pay by the employer. The 
Welfare Fund shall contribute to the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union 
Death Benefit Fund $4 per annum per 
member; this sum, together with the indi- 
vidual payments of the union members, will 
entitle each such member to a death benefit 
of $1,000. 


Health centre: commencing August 1, 1951, 
each employer shall pay 4 of one per cent 
of the weekly payroll to the Montreal Dress 
Industry Sick, Health and Welfare Fund for 
the establishment and maintenance of a 
health centre for the benefit of all eligible 
employees. This health centre is to be 
organized and maintained jointly by the 
parties through a Board of Trustees. 





*Newspaper reports indicate that, effective 
September’ 1, 1951, cutters and pressers were 
awarded an increase of 8 cents per hour 
and all other. time and piece workers an 
increase of 6 cents per hour. The award 
also provided adjustments for apprentices. 


Retirement Fund: effective August 1, 1952, 
employers shall make a contribution, based 
on the weekly payroll, for the purpose of 
establishing and maintaining a retirement 
fund for the benefit, of all employees, mem- 
bers of the union, covered by the agreement, 
The amount of such contribution shall be 
determined by the impartial chairman on 
the basis of the following benefits to 
employees: a pension of $600 per annum 
payable to male employees who have reached 
the age of 65 years and to female employees 
who have reached the age of 60 years, 
provided they have worked in the industry 
and been members of the union a minimum 
of 10 years. The fund is to be adminis- 
tered jointly by the two parties. 

Provision is made for an apprenticeship 
plan and grievance procedure. 


Pulp and Paper—Ocean Falls, B.C— 
Pacific Mills Limited and International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, Local 
360, and International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
Locales 2: 


This agreement conforms to the “Standard 
Labour Contract of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry in the Province of British 
Columbia.” It is to be in effect from July 1, 
1951; it may be opened for collective 
bargaining as to changes upon notice on or 
before May 1, 1952, or any subsequent year. 
If negotiations, following such notice, break 
down either party may terminate the agree- 
ment after 10 days’ notice. 

Union security: the company will co- 
operate with the unions in obtaining and — 
retaining members; any employee who is 
now a member in good standing, or who 
becomes or is reinstated as a member of 
either union shall, as a condition of con- 
tinued employment, maintain such member- 
ship in good standing. 

Hours: 8 per day, an average of 42 
(previously 44) per week; however, the com- 
pany may initiate the 40-hour week during 
the current contract year. Overtime: time 
and one-half for work in excess of 8 hours 
in any one day (except for tour workers 
when due to absence without notice of 
mates or change of shifts) or im excess of 
42 hours (40 hours, if the 40-hour week is 
implemented) average per week and for 
work on Sunday or the designated day off; 
double time and one-half for work on 5 
specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: one week for 
employees with one year’s continuous service 
in which two-thirds of the full time hours 
have been worked or, if employed less than 
a year, if 1,500 hours have been worked; 
two weeks for employees who have qualified 
for 3 one-week vacations, and 3 weeks for 
those who have qualified for 15 one-week 
vacations; employees with less than one 
year’s service or 1,500 hours work will be 
granted one-eighth of a day for each week 
of actual work. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
beaters—beater engineer $2.16, alum and 
size maker $1.67, beaterman $1.46 to $1.63, 
mix tank operator $1.45, broke beaterman 
$1.42, cleanup man $1.40 and $1.42; finish- 
ing room—news scaleman $1.55, rewindermen 
$1.47 and $1.55; news rewinderman $1.52, 
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helper $1.40; corecutter $1.51, cuttermen 
$1.46 and $1.51; news capper $1.48, helper 
$1.42; kraft scaleman, ream cutter, band 
sawyer, coremaker $1.49; bundle tier, piling 
and baling skids $1.43, silicate maker $1.42; 
groundwood mill—jiggerman and _ utility 
$1.54, deckerman $1.52, screen tender $1.50, 
grinderman $1.48; woodman, cleanup man, 
bunkerman, conveyor man $1.40; kraft mill 
(kraft mill rates revised as at November, 
1951)—kraft cook $1.75, helper $1.44; wash- 
room operator $1.51, screen tender $1.47, 
chip bin man $1.42, causticizing operator 
$1.60; evaporator operator $1.45, lime 
burner $1.51, rock man $1.40; logging— 
scaler $1.93, skipper $1.90, dozer operator 
$1.84; donkey operator $1.78 and_ $1.93; 
boommen $1.56 to $1.78; paper machines— 
machine tender $1.93 to $2.80, back tender 
$1.70 to $2.55, windermen $1.52 to $2.09, 
helpers $1.44 to $1.61; roll bucker, hoistman 
$1.40; sawmill—sawyer $2.33, edgerman 
$1.68, setter $1.63; trimmerman, slipman 
$1.56; tail sawyer, jump sawyer $1.50; oiler 
$1.49; slasherman, hogman $1.42; picker, 
flume tender $1.40; sulphite mill—sulphite 
cook $1.85, helper $1.42; blow pit operator 
$1.44, sereen tender operator $1.50, acid 
maker $1.55, bleach plant operator $1.64; 
townsite maintenance—tradesmen, class “A” 
$1.89, class “B” $1.71, class “C plus” $1.60, 
class “C” $1.50, class “D” $1.44; appren- 
tices (electrician, machinist or tinsmith) 
from $1.23 during first 6 months to $1.76 
during tenth 6 months; gardener $1.53, truck 
driver $1.46; labourer, janitor $1.40; long- 
shore—winchmen $1.81 and $1.90, hatch- 
tender $1.75; slingers, men working in the 
hold $1.63; signalmen $1.56. Longshore 
crews will be paid a bonus of 10 cents per 
hour extra when unloading sulphur from a 
ship or barge. 


Escalator clause: effective November Il, 
1951, and March 1, 1952, a _ cost-of-living 
adjustment will be made, based on the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living 
index: for each 1:3 points variation in the 
index from the June 1, 1951 index figure 
an adjustment of one cent per hour will be 
made, upward or downward, but in no case 
will the adjustment decrease the above basic 
wage rates. 


A night shifi differential of 6 cents 
(previously 5 cents) per hour will be paid 
for all work performed during the second 
half of the second shift and during all of 
the third shift. However, longshore crews 
are paid time and one-half for work between 
the hours of 5 p.m. and 8 am., regardless 
of whether or not they already put in 8 
hours. 





Seniority: in promotions or lay-offs and 
in re-employment of seasonal employees, 
other things being equal, the principles of 
seniority will be the governing factor. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the safety of employees. 


Wiring Devices—Georgetown, Ont—Smith 
and Stone Limited and the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 788. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 25, 
1951, to February 28, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable. 
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Hours (except for continuous shifts): 
from March 25, 1951, to the nearest pay 
period at the end of February, 1952—8-7 
per day, Monday through Friday, a 433- 
hour week; from the end of February, 1952, 
to the end of February, 1953—8-4 per day, 
Monday through Friday, a 42-hour week; 
thereafter—8 per day, Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week (previous agreement 
provided for 9 hours per day, Monday 
through Friday, a 45-hour week). Con- 
tinuous shifts shall be arranged so as not 
to exceed, during a cycle of 3 shift changes, 
an average of 45 hours (previously 48 hours) 
per week. Overtime (except for _ shift 
workers): time and one-half for the first 5 
hours and double time thereafter for work 
in excess of 9 hours per day Monday 
through Friday and for work on Saturdays 
and Sundays. Three months after the 40- 
hour week becomes the standard work week 
overtime rates will apply on the basis of an 
8-hour day. On continuous shifts time and 
one-half for the first 5 hours and double 
time thereafter will be paid for all work in 
excess of the scheduled work day and the 
scheduled work week except that overtime 
rates will not be paid for overtime up to 
one extra shift caused by the failure of an 
employee’s relief to report as scheduled, 
unless thereby the weekly hours worked 
exceed the scheduled work week. Time and 
one-half will be paid for all work performed 
on 4 specified holidays and double time for 
work on 4 other specified holidays. 


Vacations with pay: after 3 months’ 
service, one week with 2 per cent of vacation 
year earnings, after 3 years’ service one 
week with 3 per cent of earnings, after 5 
years’ service 2 weeks with 4 per cent of 
earnings and after 20 years’ service 2 weeks 
with 6 per cent of earnings (this last pro- 
vision is a new one). 


Wage rates: maximum hourly basic wage 
rates when on production bonus—heavy oper- 
ations 71 cents, light operations 53 cents; 
automatic hourly increase rates (where they 
apply)—light operations 44 cents, after 6 
weeks 48 cents, after 12 weeks 55 cents; 
heavy operations 63 cents, after 6 weeks 
68 cents, after 12 weeks 74 cents. In addi- 
tion to the above rates, hourly rated 
employees will be paid 4:45 per cent of the 
basic rates in lieu of an attendance bonus. 
Workers’ rates in the maintenance, inspec- 
tion, cleaners, tool room, boiler tenders and 
special products departments do not have 
automatic increases; the rates are subject 
to foreman recommendation in accordance 
with the existing wage schedule. As _ the 
standard hours of work are reduced from 
45 to 40 hours per week a premium totalling 
1234- per cent of the total base rate, cost- 
of-living bonus and the amount paid in lieu 
of the attendance bonus will be paid as 
follows: 33 per cent when the standard daily 
hours are reduced to 8:7, 34 per cent when 
they are reduced to 8:4, and 54 per cent 
when they are reduced to 8 hours. 


Escalator clause: the cost-of-living bonus 
plan agreed to on July 4, 1947, and based 
on the Dominion ‘Bureau of Statistics’ cost- 
of-living index at March 1, 1947 (127:9), 
will be continued in effect: for each 5-point 
variation in the index the bonus is in- 
creased or decreased by 2-77 cents per hour; 
in no event will the above basic wage rates 
be reduced during the term of the agree- 
ment. 


Off-shift differential: a premium of 5 
cents per hour will be paid for regular off- 
shifts (shifts commencing at 3 p.m. or after). 


Christmas bonus: the company agrees to 
pay a Christmas bonus to all hourly-rated 
employees on the basis of 2 per cent of 
annual earnings with a minimum payment 
of $5. Employees leaving the company after 
at least 4 months’ service will be paid 2 
per cent of their earnings during the current 
years. 


Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the health and 
safety of employees. 


Chemical Products—Shawinigan Falls, 
P.Q—Canadian Industries Limited 
(Shawinigan Consolidated Works and 
Shawinigan Alkali Works) and Le 
Syndicat National des Employés de 
Canadian Industries Limited de 
Shawingan Falls Inc. (CTCC). 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
19, 1951, to November 18, 1953. WHither 
party may, on 10 days’ notice, require the 
other party to enter into negotiations for 
the renewal of the agreement within 2 
months prior to the expiry date and both 
parties shall thereupon enter into such 
negotiations in good faith. 


Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 


Hours: the normal daily hours shall vary 
for shift workers from 8 per day for 6 
days in a week to 8 per day for 5 days in 
a week and for day workers from 8 hours 
per day Monday through Friday and 4 on 
Saturday to 8 hours per day Monday through 
Friday in accordance with the schedule 
established from time to time for such 
employees. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of the normal daily hours 
and for work on the regularly assigned day 
of rest and, in 1952 only, on one specified 
holiday; double time for work on 7 speci- 
fied paid holidays in 1952 and on 8 paid 
holidays in 1953 (previous agreement pro- 
vided for 6 paid holidays). 


Rest and wash-up periods: all employees 
will be granted a 10-minute rest period 


during each 4hour period of normal 
scheduled work. Day workers will be 
granted 5-minute wash-up periods before 


their lunch and before the end of their 
working day. 

The company’s contribution to employee’s 
health insurance and the application of the 
Industrial Relations Plans (Vacation Plan 
for Payroll Employees, Disability Wage Plan 
for Payroll Employees, Retirement and 
Disability Pension Plan, Service Pin and 
Watch Plan, Life Insurance Benefit Plan) 
shall continue in respect of the employees 
in conformity with’ their general application 
throughout the company. 


Wage rates: on November 16, 1951, the 
rates which were in effect on November 15, 
1951, were to be increased by 22 per cent 
plus 7 cents; such rates to be effective until 
the 42-hour week was implemented, which 
was not to be later than December 15, 1951, 
when the rates listed below were to become 
effective. All employees on the payroll on 
November 16, 1951, and those laid off since 


October 1, 1951, because of lack of work, 
were to receive a payment from the com- 
pany equal to 22 per cent of the rate in 
effect for each employee multiplied by the 
number of hours paid at such rate between 
May 15, 1951, and November 15, 1951. 


Hourly wage rates, effective from the time 
of implementation of the 42-hour week (not 
later than December 15, 1951), for certain 
classifications: cellophane operations, males 
—hiring rate (maximum 90 days) $1.20; 
plant serviceman, janitor, drum operator, 
reject roll checker, roll packer helper $1.34; 
stockman, core cutter, stock checker, roll 
packer $1.37; material checker,  slitter 
helper, packer-checker $1.41; steeping oper- 
ator, wet churn operator, preliminary cutter 
operator, reslitter operator $1.47; bath 
operator, wind-up operator, final cutter, slit 
roll inspector $1.51; solvent recovery oper- 
ator, dry end operator, process analyst 
$1.54; wet end operator, slitter operator 
$1.58; tower operator, raw material analyst 
$1.62; casting machine operator $1.71; 
females—carton peeler 89 cents, stock size 
helper 93 cents; wrapper, label maker, order 
checker 96 cents; charting clerk $1.01, label 
checker $1.05; sponge and polythene opera- 
tions, males—$1.20 to $1.54, females—96 
cents and $1.05; alkali operations (males) 
$1.20 to $1.71; maintenance—apprentices 
(minimum) $1, hiring rate $1.20, labourer, 
janitor, electrician helper 2, instrument 
mechanic helper $1.34; pipefitter helper 2, 
millwright helper 2 $1.37; lead burner 
helper, truck operator, electrician helper 1 
$1.41; millwright helper 1, instrument 
mechanic 3, tractor operator $1.47; pipe- 
fitter 3, blacksmith, lead burner 3 $1.51; 
millwright 3, pipe coverer $1.54; electrician 
2, general mechanic $1.58; millwright 2, 
shop metal worker 2, instrument mechanic 
2, lead burner 2, pipefitter 2 $1.62; welder 
1 $1.68; welder-metallizer, shop metal worker 
1, electrician 1, pipefitter 1 $1.71; millwright 
1, instrument mechanic 1 $1.75; shift 
engineman 1 $1.78; lead burner $1.83: 
Working leaders will be paid 5 cents per 
hour more than the highest scheduled 
hourly rate paid to any employee in their 
group. 

Escalator clause: employees will be paid 
a cost-of-living bonus equivalent to one cent 
per hour for each full increment of 1:1 
points by which the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics’ cost-of-living index, as published 
in the months in which the adjustments are 
to be made, exceeds 190-4 (index figure for 
October 1, 1951, as published in November, 
1951). Adjustments are to be made quar- 
terly, commencing at the first pay period 
after February 1, 1952. In no event will 
a decline in the index below 190-4 provide 
a basis for a reduction in the wage rates. 
If the cost-of-living index is discontinued 
or its method of calculation or the base 
period changed the parties will meet to 
negotiate an equivalent basis of calculating 
the cost-of-living bonus. 


Off-shift differential: a premium of 6 
cents (previously 5 cents) per hour will be 
paid for work on regularly scheduled even- 
ing or night shifts commencing between the 
hours of 3 p.m. and 3 a.m. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the safety and 
health of employees. 
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Paints and Varnishes—TJoronto, Ont— 
Canadian Industries Limited (Toronto 
Paint and Varnish Works) and Cana- 
dian Chemical Division, District 60, 
United Mine Workers of America, 
Local 13,037. 


_ Agreement to be in effect from December 
24, 1951, to December 23, 1952. LEHither 
party may, on 10 days’ notice, require the 
other party to enter into negotiations for 
the renewal of the agreement within the 
peed of two months prior to the expiry 
ate. 

Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable. 

Hours: for employees other than watch- 
men and shift engineers 8 per day 5 days 
per week, a 40-hour week (previously 44 
hours per week); for watchmen and shift 
engineers the normal number of hours shall 
vary from 8 per day for 5 days a week to 
§ per day for 6 days a week, in accordance 
with the schedules of work (previously 48 
hours per week). 

Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of the normal daily hours; double 
time for work on Sunday or, in the case 
of shift engineers and watchmen, on the 
regularly assigned day of rest and on 8 
specified paid holidays. 

Rest and wash-up periods: rest periods 
of 15 and 10 minutes will be granted to 
employees on day shift and day work and 
2 periods of 10 minutes each to employees 
on the night shift. In addition, employees 
will be allowed a 5-minute wash-up period 
twice a day; longer wash-up periods will 
be allowed some employees, depending on 
their occupation. 

Hourly wage rates: laboratory—service- 
man, viscosity tester $1.34; laboratory 
tester $1.40, technician $1.47; mixing and 
grinding—varnish blender $1.47; grinder, 
paste mixer $1.57; PX rolls operator $1.67; 
pyroxylin—elevator operator $1.34; service- 
man $1.40; lacquer and thinner maker, gum 
cutter $1.47; reducing and tinting—reducer 
$1.47; tinter, small batch $1.57, large batch 
$1.67; varnish—kettle loader, reducer $1.57; 
kettleman $1.67; specialties—packer $1.20, 
serviceman $1.34, operator $1.47; lye vat 
and drum preparation—drum cleaner and 
trucker $1.34, lye operator $1.40; filling— 
labeller, lid stamper $1.20; label distributor 
$1.25; carton  stitcher $1.34; machine 
labeller, multigrapher, bulk  stockkeeper, 
filler $1.40; warchouses—truckers $1.40 and 


$1.47, elevator operator $1.34, distributor 
$1.40; shipper, towmotor operator, stock- 
keeper $1.47; mechanical—matron $1.20, 
plant cleaner, gateman $1.34; maintenance 
stockkeeper. watchman, mechanic’s helper 
$1.40; mechanic improver, oiler, painter 
$1.57; shift engineer $1.67; mechanic, 
welder, electrician, carpenter, machinist 
$1.72. The above rates are from 14 to 20 


cents per hour higher than the previous 
rates. 

A shift premium of 5 cents an hour will 
be paid for all shift work which begins at 
or after 3 p.m. and before 3 a.m. Employees 
on the midnight-to-morning shift will receive 
a one-half hour paid lunch period. 

Seniority shall govern on all occasions 
when a lay-off, promotion, transfer or other 
adjustment of personnel is necessary, pro- 
vided the senior employee is qualified to do 
the work at least as well as the other 
employees concerned. 
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Provision is made for the continuation of 
the Joint Production Committee, grievance 
procedure and the safety and health of 
employees. ; 


Trade 


Dairy—Edmonton, Alta—Edmonton City 
Dairy Company (Silverwood Western 
Dairies Ltd.) and the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
Local 614. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1951, to September 30, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 90 days’ notice. 

Union security: the company agrees to 
employ men who will become members of 
the union within 30 days. 

Hours: 88 per 2-week period. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work in excess of the 
above hours and for work on 8 specified 
holidays. 

Vacations with pay: any employee with 
10 months’ service prior to August 1, shall 
receive one day for each 2 months of ser- 
vice, a minimum of 5 and a maximum of 
12 days. . 

Sick leave: employees will be allowed 6 
days’ sick leave with full pay per year. 

Minimum monthly wage rates: general 
plant help—general labour, barn help $183.26 
to $193.26; semi-skilled labour—pasteurizers, 
swing men, dry milk machine operator, 
cooler man, bottlers $193.26 to $203.26; 
skilled labour—butter maker, ice cream 
makers, checker, cream grader, shipper, 
blacksmith $203.26 to $213.26; general truck 
drivers $193.26 to $203.26, ice cream truck 
drivers $198.26 to $208.26, wholesale truck 
drivers $203.26 to $213.26; retail route 
foremen $47.80 per week plus commission, 
retail route salesmen $41.01 to $43.32 per 
week plus commission. Retail salesmen will 
be allowed an additional $5 per month to 
cover bad debts and breakages. 

Bscalator clause: in addition to the above 
wage rates, employees will be paid a cost- 
of-living bonus based on the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics’ cost-of-living index: for each one 
point change in the index from 180 points, 
wages will be adjusted, upward or down- 
ward, 25 cents per week or $1.08 per month. 
Adjustments will be made quarterly. 

Provision is made for the _ settling of 
controversies. 


Service 


Hotels—Edmonton, Alta—Certain Hotels 
and Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
and Bartenders’ International Union, 
Local 269. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
15, 1951, to November 14, 1952, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 30 days’ 
notice. 

Union security: the agreement provides 
for maintenance of membership; however, 
union members may withdraw from the 
union during the 15 days prior to the 
anniversary date of the .agreement. 

Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 

Hours: 8 per day, 6 days a week, a 
48-hour week; the working hours on a 
split shift shall be confined within 10 hours. 














Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of 8 hours in any one day and for 
work on the assigned day of rest and on 8 
specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s ser- 
vice one week, after 2 years’ service 2 weeks 
and after 10 years’ service 3 weeks. 

Sick leave: after one year’s. service 
employees will be entitled to not less than 
6 days’ leave with pay if absent from duty 
because of personal sickness, compulsory 
quarantine or non-industrial accident. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: clerks $44.50, 
porters $45.50, elevator operators $36.50, 
switchboard operators $39.10, housekeepers 
$41, chambermaids $34.75; bell boys, under 
21 years of age $33, over 21 years of age 
$39.50. All employees who are members of 
the union shall receive an increase in pro- 
portion to that received by the above 
classifications. 

Uniforms: all uniforms or special articles 
of wearing apparel worn by the employees 
on duty shall be supplied and laundered by 
the employer, without cost to the employee. 

Seniority shall apply in cases of lay-off 
and rehiring after lay-off, provided merit 
and ability of the employee concerned is 
sufficient. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Civic Employees—Verdun, P.Q—The City 
of Verdun and the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Mumcipal Employees, Local 
Car Gc 1) 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
1, 1952, to December 31, 1953, and there- 
after for a further period of 24 months, 
subject to notice. 

Check-off: the city agrees to deduct 
monthly union dues from the pay of union 
members who so authorize and to remit same 
to the union. The authorization may be 
revoked only within the 2 months before 
the expiry date of the agreement. 

Hours: in the winter—8 per day, Monday 
through Friday, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour 
week; in the summer, during the period of 
daylight saving time (as a trial)—9 per day, 
Monday through Friday, a 45-hour week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of the above daily hours and, in the 
summer, for all work on Saturdays; double 
time for work on Sundays and on 11 speci- 
fied holidays, except that employees required 


for snow removal or street sanding on those 
days will receive time and one-half for such 
work. However, employees who have com- 
pleted 3 years of continuous service shall 
not work on 11 specified holidays but will 
be paid at the regular rate (previous agree- 
ment provided for 6 paid holidays for 
employees who had completed 5 years’ con- 
tinuous service). In addition, employees 
with 3 or more years of continuous service 
will be entitled to 3 days’ leave in case of 
death in the immediate family; if the 
funeral takes place more than 50 miles from 
Verdun an additional day will be granted. 


_ Vacations with pay: after one year’s con- 

tinuous service one week, after 3 years’ . 
continuous service 2 weeks and after 15 
years’ continuous service 3 weeks; employees 
with less than one year’s service will be 
entitled to one-half day for each month of 
continuous service. 


Paid sick leave: employees with less than 
one year’s continuous service will be paid 
their full wages for the first 2 weeks of 
absence due to sickness; however, if the 
sickness lasts only 3 days. or less they will 
not be paid for such time. After 3 years 
of continuous service, employees will be 
entitled to sick leave with full pay for 12 
working days per year; such sick leave shall 
accumulate and, upon retirement or upon 
leaving the service, employees will be paid 
their full wages for the number of days of 
sick leave to their credit, up to a maximum 
of 180 days. 


Hourly wage rates: electricians (electronic) 
$1.35; carpenters, plumbers, painters, black- 
smiths, electricians $1.25; plumbers’ helpers, 
blacksmiths’ helpers $1.05; mechanics $1.15 to 
$1.25, helpers $1 to $1.10; cement finishers 
$1.20; watermain plumbers $1.13; bulldozer, 
shovel loader, sweeper, flusher, grader oper- 
ators $1.15; compressor or mixer operators, 
truck or tractor drivers $1.10; gardeners, 
garbage men $1.05; tree trimmers, special 
labourers, watermain and sewer cleaners 
$1.03; labourers $1, watchmen 85 cents; 
comfort station attendants $35 (per 50-hour 
week). The above rates are 20 cents per 
hour higher than the previous rates. 

Seniority: ability being equal, seniority 
shall be the governing factor in determining 
temporary lay-offs, re-employment, promo- 
tions and dismissals. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the 
amendment of three agreements, all 
summarized below. 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 


employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica-- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour GazETTE monthly since 
June, 1934. 
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A request for the amendment of the 
agreement for the building trades at 
St. Jéro6me was gazetted December 22. 
Requests for new agreements for litho- 
graphers at Montreal and for barbers and 
hairdressers in the counties of Argenteuil, 
Deux-Montagnes, Laval (Jésus Island 
only) and Terrebonne, and requests for 
the amendment of the agreements for the 
men’s and boys’ clothing industry in the 
province and for hospitals and charitable 
institutions at Quebec were gazetted 
December 29; a request for the amend- 
ment of the agreement for metal trades 
at Quebec was published January 5; 
requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for the building trades at St. John, 
and at Montreal were gazetted January 12; 
requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for trade and office employees at 
Arvida, for the building trades at Hull, 
and for barbers and hairdressers at St-Jean 
and Iberville were all gazetted January 19. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 


certain joint committees and _ others 
approving and amending the levy of 
assessments on the parties to certain 
agreements. 

Manufacturing 


Bakery Products, Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated December 13, 
and gazetted December 29, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(12G.4,¢Jan; 1951, p..63;aMay; p1690). ‘This 
agreement now applies to all production, 
storing, sales and delivery employees work- 
ing in bakeries, pastry-shops or biscuit- 
shops but does not apply to office employees, 
travelling salesmen, or salesmen paid on a 
commission basis only. 


Territorial jurisdiction now comprises the 
cities of Quebec and Lévis, cities and towns 
within a radius of 35 miles from their limits, 
and village or parish municipalities within 
35 miles from their limits for shops with 
more than 20 employees. 


Overtime: time and one-half for all hours 
worked in excess of the regular work week 
and for work on Sundays, 9 specified holi- 
days, and the day following Christmas and 
New Year’s. When one or more of the 
above holidays occur in one week, the 
regular work week shall be reduced to 45 
hours. In the event of 3 successive holi- 
days, one will be worked at regular rates, 
such day to be decided by the Parity 
Committee. 


Minimum wage rates in bread bakeries: 
in establishments with more than 6 
employees—head journeyman baker or assis- 
tant foreman $47 per week; in establish- 
ments with 6 employees or _ Jless—head 
journeyman baker or assistant foreman $44. 
Minimum rates for other classifications: 
doughmaker, leaven man $42; ovenman $41; 
weigher, panner, journeyman baker $40, 
helpers $30; apprentices from $18 in first 
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6 months to $27 during third year; occa- 
sional journeyman bakers $7 per day. (The 
above rates are from $2 to $6 per week 
higher than those formerly in effect.) 

Minimum wage rates in pastry and biscuit- 
shops: in establishments with more than 6 
employees—head journeyman  pastry-cook, 
departmental head or assistant foreman $47; 
in establishments with 6 employees or less 
—head journeyman pastry-cook, depart- 
mental head or assistant foreman $44; male 
and female employees producing cakes, 
biscuits or pastries of all kinds—20 per 
cent will be paid a minimum of $30.24 per 
week, 40 per cent a minimum of $24.64, 
and the remaining 40 per cent a minimum 
of $17.92. (The above rates are $6 per week 
higher than those previously in effiect for 
head journeymen pastry-cooks, departmental 
heads, etc., and the rates for other classifi- 
cations represent increases ranging from 
$1.92 to $3.24 per week.) Minimum wage 
rates for those employees, male and female, 
engaged in packing, orders and sampling in 
pastry-shops—20 per cent will be paid a 
minimum of $20.16 per week, 40 per cent a 
minimum of $17.92 and the remaining 40 
per cent a minimum of $15.68. Minimum 
rates for male and female employees 
engaged in warehouse, delivery orders and 
sales in biscuit-shops—salesmen and em- 
ployees taking orders on the road $35 per 
week (guarantee); employees in charge of 
delivery $34; other classifications 30 per 
cent will be paid a minimum of $30.24 per 
week, 30 per cent a minimum of $24.64, and 
the remaining 40 per cent a minimum of 
$17.92. 

Mininum weekly wage rates in_ the 
delivery department and for maintenance 
employees are from $2 to $3 per week higher 
and are now as follows: salesmen $25 per 
week, salesmen’s helpers $18; deliveryman 
$25. Maintenance men (watchmen, yard- 
men, stablemen, etc.) $28, helpers $18. The 
classification truck driver $34 -per week is 
added to those rates of the delivery depart- 
ment. New classifications are added to the 
table of wage rates as follows: garage 
employees—mechanics (wholly engaged in 
mechanical work) class “A” $1.15 per hour, 
class “B” $1, class “C’”’? 90 cents; mechanics 
performing other operations and = on 
mechanical work not more than 60 per cent 
of their time from 70 cents to $1 per hour. 

The regulation governing board and lodg- 
ing is also amended. 


Sheet Metal Manufacturing, Montreal 


An Order in Council, dated December 20, 
and gazetted December 22, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(E.Gs. July, 19d, p.-976;-Jan., 1952.) 9a), 

Overtime: upon request of the majority of 
employees in any establishment, and subject 
to the agreement of their employer, an 
equivalent number of hours, outside regular 
working hours, may be worked any day, with 
the exception of Sundays, at regular rates, 
to substitute for December 24 and December 
31, 1951. 


Trade 


Hardware, Paint and Building Materials 
Stores, Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated December 18, 
and gazetted December 22, amends the 


previous Orders in Council for this industry 
CoG, sADril «1948, p.%3s0.. Nov., .p- [248% 
Dec., 1949, p. 1559; Jan., 1950, p. 80, Oct., 
p. 1681; Sept., 1951, p. 1253, and previous 
issues) by the addition of the following 
special provisions governing establishments 
engaged in the sale of:— 


Building Materials 
Hours: 493 per week of 54 days. 
to have one hour for meals. 
Minimum wage rates: manager $57 per 
week; chief accountant, head sales clerk $50; 
head warehouse clerk $44; delivery man 
$40, delivery man’s helper (under 21 years 
of age) $25, (21 or over) $30; male office 
employees (bookkeepers) from $18 per week 
in first year to $46 in eighth year; ware- 


Employees 


house employee during first and second year 
$31, ,after 2 years of experience $36: 
temporary employees 80 cents per hour; 
female office employees from $18 per week 
in first year to $28.50 in fourth year. One- 
half of the male employees in each group 
will be paid the maximum wage for the 
group. Male office employees, after 7 years 
of experience, and warehousemen after 2 
years of experience will continue to receive 
the minimum rate set for the seventh year 
($42 per week) or the second year of 
experience ($31 per week), as the case may 
be, until a vacancy occurs in the first 50 
per cent of either category. When a 
vacancy occurs in the first 50 per cent, any 
employee qualified as above, is automatically 
entitled to the maximum wages of his 
category by order in seniority of experience 


Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedules of wages and hours recently approved by provincial 
Orders in Council in New Brunswick, Ontario and Saskatchewan 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include three new 
schedules, all summarized below. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Construction 
Carpenters, Saint John 


An Order in Council, dated November 27, 
and gazetted December 12, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new schedule for the 
carpentry industry at Saint John and within 
a radius of 15 miles excepting that part of 
the area lying north of the Kennebecasis 





*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta—legislation provides that, follow- 
ing ae petition from representatives of 
employers and employees in any (or speci- 
fied) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act 
may himself, or through a government 
official delegated by him, call a confer- 
ence of representatives of employers and 
employees. This conference is for the pur- 
pose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of 
negotiating minimum rates of wages and 
maximum hours of work. A _ schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all 
zones designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory 
committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act and the regula- 
tions. References to the summaries of these 
Acts and to amendments to them are given 
in the Lasour GazeTTE, August, 1951, p. 1110. 


river. Schedule to be in effect from 
December 1, 1951, until April 30, 1952. 

This schedule is similar to the one 
previously in effect and published in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, November 1951, with the 
exception of the following:— 

The minimum hourly wage rate is in- 
creased from $1.32 to $1.87 per hour. Hours 
remain unchanged at 8 per day, 40 per week. 


ONTARIO 


Construction 


Carpenters, Kingston 


An Order in Council, dated November 8, 
and gazetted November 24, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for the 
carpentry industry in the Kingston zone, 
to be in effect from December 4, 1951, 
“during pleasure’. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
40 per week, as previously in effect.. Work 
that cannot be performed during regular 
daily working hours may be done at night 
if an employee does not work in excess of 
8 hours, this work to be known as night 
work. Work performed in 2 or more shifts, 
if an employee works not more than 8 hours 
in any 24-hour period, employee shall be 
deemed to be employed during a regular 
working day. Only one shift will be known 
as a day-shift. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work 
done during the 4-hour period immediately 
following the working period of a regular 
working day, and on Saturday between 8 a.m. 
and noon; double time for all other over- 
time, and for work on Saturday afternoons, 
Sundays and 6 specified holidays. No work 
will be performed on a holiday except in 
cases of extreme necessity, and all such work 
will be subject to the issuance of a permit 
by the advisory committee. 

The minimum hourly wage 
creased from $1.33 per hour 


rate is in- 


(L.G., Nov., 
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1948, p. 1250) to $1.55 per hour for work 
done during regular periods, and for night 
work. Employees working on night-shift 
are entitled to 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ 


work. The advisory committee may fix a 
lower minimum rate for handicapped 
workers. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Manufacturing 


Bakery Products, Moose Jaw 


An Order in Council, dated November 2, 
and gazetted November 10, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for bakers and 
bakery salesmen at Moose Jaw and within 
a radius of 5 miles, to be in effect from 
November 20, 1951, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week for all 
employees other than salesmen, as previously 
in effect. 

Overtime: time and one-half for all work 
in excess of 8 hours in any one day or 44 
hours in any one week. Employees working 
on any of the specified paid holidays shall 
be paid, in addition to one day’s wages at 
their regular rate, time and one-half their 
regular wage rate for every hour or part 
of an hour during which they work on 
such holiday. (This provision remains 
unchanged.) 

Minimum weekly wage rates: doughman 
and cake mixer, ovenman $48.50 per week; 
ovenman’s helper, maintenance man’s helper 


$39; bench ana machine hands $45.50; 
shipper $46.50; bread wrapper $43.50; bread 
wrapper’s helper $37.50; finishers and cake 
wrappers (female) $36; janitor $39.75; 
maintenance man $48; bread racker and 
packer (female) $33.50; stenographer $36.50; 
handyman, truck driver $43; barnman $42; 
apprentices from $34 in first year to $39.75 
in third year. (The above rates are from 
$6.50 to $7 per week higher than those 
rates formerly in effect.) Rates for outside 
salesmen: $30 per week guaranteed or 
certain specified commissions on retail and 
wholesale sales, whichever is the greater, 
remain unchanged, but the following new 
provision is added: every salesman who 
earns less than $45 per week is entitled to 
a weekly compensation of $2.50. However, 
in no instance will this extra compensation 
make his wages more than $45 for that 
week. New inexperienced employees will 
receive 10 per cent less than the rates 
established in the present schedule during 
the first 3 months and 5 per cent less in 
the second 3 months. All part time 
employees will be paid at a rate pro rata 
to the above schedule, provided that no 
employees will be called for part time work 
and be paid for less than 5 consecutive 


’ hours. 


Extra compensation of 15 cents per hour 
(previously 10 cents) will be paid for all 
work performed between the hours of 9 p.m. 
and 6 a.m. 

Other provisions include ratio of appren- 
tices to number of journeymen employed and 
limitations on hours of delivery. 





AFL and ClO Unions in New York City Join 
In Scheme to End Jurisdictional Disputes 


AFL and CIO unions in New York city 
have joined in a scheme to eliminate 
jurisdictional strikes there. They have set 
up a joint board, the Joint Fact-Finding 
Board, AFL-CIO, to study rival claims and 
recommend which union should have 
jurisdiction. 

Both the AFL and the CIO had pre- 
viously taken steps to eliminate jurisdic- 
tional disputes between their own affiliates, 
the AFL by agreeing to the establishment 
of Joint Boards for the Settlement of Juris- 
dictional Disputes (“joint” here meaning 
employer-employee participation), the CIO 
by making enforceable agreements with its 
affiliates to accept the decision of an 
arbitrator authorized to decide which of 
the competing unions should appear on the 
ballot in representation elections. (L.G., 
Feb., 1952, p. 136.) 

The New York scheme differs from these 
arrangements in that it is designed to settle 
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jurisdictional disputes between affiliates of 
labour 


the two major United States 
federations. 
The new Joint Fact-Finding Board, 


AFL-CIO, has five representatives from 
both the New York City Central Labour 
Union (AFL) and the New York City 
Industrial Union Council (CIO). No pro- 
vision is made for a tie-breaking vote, 
points out Business. Week in an account: of 
the Board’s formation. 

When AFL and CIO unions clash over 
jurisdiction, the Board will study the rival 


claims and recommend which union should 


have jurisdiction. 

The Board’s recommendations are not 
enforceable but the AFL and CIO city 
councils have agreed not to recognize any 
jurisdictional strike or picketing not cleared 
in advance by the Board. Thus, a local 
union which ignores a Board recommenda- 
tion will be deprived of strike aid. 











Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Two Quebec cases deal with control by courts of bodies administering 
labour relations law. Quebec court awards damages to dependants of 
worker killed, in addition to benefits under workmen’s compensation 


The Quebec Court of King’s Bench, Appeal Side, has ruled that participa- 
tion of the teachers’ union in Montreal in a strike contrary to the law was 
sufficient cause for decertification by the Quebec Labour Relations Board. 

The Superior Court at Quebec held that the 1951 amendment to the 
Quebec Trade Disputes Act does not entirely exempt councils of arbitration 
from control by the courts. The decision was reached in a case concerning 
the shoe industry in the province. 

The Superior Court at Montreal has found that a contractor failed in his 
duty to provide a safe scaffold for painters and found him liable for damages. 
The dependants of a worker killed in a fall from an unsafe scaffold were 
awarded damages in addition to the benefits received under the Workmen’s 


Compensation Act. 


Quebec Court of King’s Bench... 


.. . finds Quebec Labour Relations Board did not 
exceed its jurisdiction in decertifying union. 


The Quebec Court of King’s Bench, 
Appeal Side, at Quebec on October 5, 1951, 
allowed the appeal of the Quebec Labour 
Relations Board from a Superior Court 
judgment and quashed the writ of pro- 
hibition issued against the board to nullify 
its decertification of the Alliance des 
Professeurs Catholiques de Montréal. The 
Appeal Court held that the board had not 
exceeded its jurisdiction in decertifying the 
teachers’ association for its participation in 
a strike, which was a violation of the Public 
Services Employees Disputes Act. 

Mr. Justice St-Jacques reviewed the facts 
of the case. The alliance was certified by 
the Quebec Labour Relations Board in 1944 
as the bargaining authority for French- 
speaking Cathole teachers employed by 
the Montreal Catholic School Commission 
and a collective agreement was concluded. 
The agreement was still in effect in May, 
1947, when the alliance announced its 
desire to end it and demanded substantial 
salary increases. Subject to the provisions 
of the Public Services Employees Disputes 
Act, which applies to employees of muni- 
cipal and school corporations, the dispute 
was submitted to a council of arbitration. 
Under this Act, all strikes and lockouts 
are prohibited. The award of a council 


of arbitration is binding on the parties for 
a period of not more than a year, and 
may be enforced by the courts. 

The award in this dispute, issued by 
the council in August, 1948, to cover 
the scholastic year 1947-48, did not satisfy 
the alliance,- which appealed the award 
unsuccessfully to the Quebec Municipal 
Commission. In September the alliance 
renewed its demands and proposed a new 
collective agreement incorporating them. 
The chairman of the school commission 
explained that it was financially impossible 
to grant all these demands, and urged the - 
alliance to accept the conditions of the 
arbitration award until the financial situa- 
tion of the school commission might be 
improved by help from the provincial 
Government or by other means. 

In October the alliance threatened to 
strike if necessary. Negotiations continued 
throughout the autumn and on three occa- 
sions the president of the alliance met the 
premier of the province, who promised that 
at the next session of the legislature, open- 
ing in February, 1949, efforts would be 
made to give financial aid to the school 
commission. However, on January 16, the 
alliance held a strike vote, and the teachers’ 
seven-day strike began the next day. 

The Labour Relations Board, at the 
request of the school commission, decer- 
tified the alliance on January 21 because of 
its participation in an illegal strike. To 
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nullify this decertification the alliance 
sought and obtained from the Superior 
Court a writ of prohibition which was 
confirmed on September 23, 1950. From 
this judgment the Labour Relations Board 
appealed to the Court of King’s Bench. 


Mr. Justice St-Jacques then outlined the 
reasons given for the Superior Court judg- 
ment, indicating the issues involved in the 
appeal. The Superior Court considered that 
the Labour Relations Board had revoked 
the certification of the alliance for insuffi- 
cient cause, since the majority of teachers 
for whom it was the bargaining agent still 
belonged to the alliance. In the view of 
that court, the board thad improperly 
decertified the alliance as a penalty for an 
illegal strike, since other penalties were 
provided for this offence in the Public 
Services Employees Disputes Act. It was 
held also that the board had not given the 
alliance full justice in removing its right 
to bargain without notifying its representa- 
tives and allowing them a hearing. In 
decertifying the alliances the board was 
exercising a judicial power and so was 
subject to the control of the Superior 
Court, which was authorized by Article 1003 
of the Code of Civil Procedure to issue 
a writ of prohibition whenever a lower 
court exceeded its jurisdiction. 


In Mr. Justice St-Jacques’ view, the 
primary question was whether the Labour 
Relations Board was subject to control by 
the Superior Court as a lower court exceed- 
ing its jurisdiction. He did not accept the 
argument that the board, in decertifying 
the alliance, was exercising a judicial or 
quasi-judicial power. He considered that 
the board was a governmental body estab- 
lished to assist the provincial Department 
of Labour in administering the Labour 
Relations Act, and that its functions were 
purely administrative. To support this view 
he cited the case of Giroux v. Maheux 
(1947) BR 1638, in which the Appeal Court 
decided that the provincial Public Service 
Board for transport and communications 
was a governmental body exercising admin- 
istrative but not judicial powers. In His 
Lordship’s opinion, the Labour Relations 
Board was similarly an executive body. 

Had the board exceeded its jurisdiction 
in decertifying the alliance for participa- 
tion in an illegal strike? Mr. Justice 
St-Jacques quoted Section 2 (d) of the 
Labour Relations Act which in defining 
“association” states that it must be a bona 
fide union or group “having as object the 
regulation of relations between employers 
and employees and the study, defence and 
development of the economic, social and 
moral interests of its members, with respect 
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for law and authority.” He concluded that 
it was the duty of the board, not only to 
determine whether a group applying for 
certification represented the majority of 
the employees for whom it wished to 
bargain, but also to inquire into the good 
faith of the group, so that stable rela- 
tions may obtain between employers and 


workers for the development of the social « 


and moral interests of its members, with 
due respect for law and authority. It was 
also the board’s duty to see that the 
certified bargaining agent continued to 
have the character described in this defini- 
tion of “association”. Referring to Section 
6 of the Act, which provides that the board 
must determine whether an association “is 
entitled” to be recognized as bargaining 
agent, His Lordship stated that this “right” 
is not given by the law but by the board, 
and that the association retains the right 
only as long as it does not by its actions 
give reason for decertification. In his 
opinion the inevitable consequence of the 
teachers’ strike, a deliberate and flagrant 
violation of the law, was decertification of 
the alliance, even though the association 
still represented the majority of the 
teachers. In revoking certification, the 
board was performing its duty and did not 
exceed the authority given to it by Sec- 
tion 41 of the Act, which reads:— 

The board may, for cause, revise or 


eancel any decision or order rendered by 
it or any certificate issued by it. 


Mr. Justice St-Jacques then considered 
the question of whether the alliance should 


have been given a hearing before it was » 


decertified. In his opinion, the alliance had 
no possible defence for its deliberate viola- 
tion of the law. He said that Section 50 
of the Labour Relations Act, which permits 
the board under certain circumstances to 
dissolve an association, requires that the 
association first be given a hearing. How- 
ever, Section 41, under which the board 
acted in this matter, contained no such 
requirement. He agreed with the general 
principle that no person may be condemned 


by a court without a hearing, but reiterated ~ 


his view that the board was a governmental 
body and not a court. 

Coming back to the question of whether 
the board was subject to control by the 
Superior Court, Mr. Justice St-Jacques 
rejected the argument that a writ of 
prohibition is authorized when a lower court 
or a governmental body exercises discre- 
tionary power on grounds not valid in law 
and where there is no means of appealing 
from its decision. He maintained that it 
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was for the legislator and not for the courts 
to say when special means should be pro- 
vided for examining the scope of jurisdic- 
tion or the competence of lower courts or 
of administrative bodies exercising quasi- 
judicial powers. This had been done in the 
ease of the Public Service Board for trans- 
port and communications. The law estab- 
lishing this board expressly states that 
there may be an appeal to the Court of 
King’s Bench, Appeal Side, from a decision 
of the board on questions of competence 
or of law. 

In respect to this point, His Lordship 
examined the position of the Labour Rela- 
tions Board. The law creating it does not 
provide for an appeal from its decisions. 
Section 36 of the Labour Relations Act 
gives to the board all the powers, immuni- 
ties and privileges of Commissions of 
Inquiry. Section 16 of the Public Inquiry 
Commission Act states that commissioners 
have the same immunity and privileges as 
judges of the Superior Court for any act 
done or omitted in the execution of their 
duties. Section 17 of the same Act states 
that no writ of injunction or prohibi- 
tion may hinder or stop the activities of 
commissioners of inquiry. Mr. Justice 
St-Jacques concluded that the competence 
of the Labour Relations Board was not 
subject to discussion by any court and that 
its activities or decisions could not be 
restrained by a writ of prohibition. 


Mr. Justice St-Germain agreed that the 
actions of the board in granting and 
revoking certification were purely admin- 
istrative and not judicial or quasi-judicial. 
He also considered that, if the board had 
exceeded its jurisdiction, certiorari and not 
a writ of prohibition would have been the 
proper remedy. The writ of prohibition 
ordered the board to suspend all proceed- 
ings and particularly to suspend the execu- 
tion of its decision to decertify the alliance. 
He pointed out that once the decision had 
been made there was no further action for 
the board to take in the matter; therefore, 
a writ of prohibition was useless and not 
a proper remedy. The same reason was 
given by Mr. Justice Barclay and Mr. 
Justice Casey for allowing the board’s 
appeal. They declined to consider the 
other questions raised in the case. 


Mr. Justice Gagné, although not con- 
vinced that the board was only an admin- 
istrative body, considered that it had not 
exceeded its lawful jurisdiction. Section 41 
of the Labour Relations Act gave the board 
power to revoke any certificate issued by 
it, and the alliance had undoubtely broken 
the law by going on strike. While it might 
have been wise from the point of view of 
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good administration for the board to allow 
the alliance a hearing, this was not required 
by the Act. 

For these reasons the court was 
unanimous in its decision to allow the 
appeal with costs, reverse the Superior 
Court judgment, and quash the writ of 
prohibition.** Commission de Relations 
Ouvriéres de la Province de Québec vy. 
Alliance des Professeurs Catholiques de 
Montréal et Commission des Ecoles Catho- 
liques de Montréal, Rapports Judiciaires de 
Québec, [1951] BR Montréal, No. 10, 752. 


Quebec Superior Court... 


.. confirms writ staying proceedings of council 
of arbitration in the province’s shoe industry. 


The Quebec Superior Court on June 13, 
1951, continued a writ of prohibition issued 
at the request of l’Association Patronale 
des Manufacturiers de Chaussures du Qué- 
bec on behalf of one of its members, The 
John Ritchie Co. Ltd., to nullify the 
authority of the council of arbitration set 
up to deal with a dispute between l’Union 
Protectrice des Travailleurs en Chaussures 
de Québec Inc., and the employers’ associa- 
tion. The Court held that a writ of 
prohibition may be issued against a council 
of arbitration that has not yet begun to 
function. It held further that the council 
of arbitration had been formed prematurely, 
since, in the court’s opinion, a collective 
agreement extended by decree under the 
Collective Agreement Act was still in effect 
between the employer and the union. 


The council of arbitration was estab- 
lished following a request to the Minister 
of Labour in February, 1951, for concilia- 
tion services as provided for in the Labour 
Relations Act. The union (L’Union Pro- 
tectrice des Travailleurs en Chaussures de 
Québec, Inc, CTCC) was certified on 
November 14, 1950, as the bargaining agent 
for the employees of The John Ritchie 
Co. Lid. 

Mr. Justice Savard, giving his reasons for 
decision, explained that on May 25, 1951, 
the association of shoe manufacturers had 
obtained a writ of prohibition against the 
council of arbitration and against the three 
members of the council to forbid them to 
undertake any action or procedure or to 
make any arbitral decision in the dispute 
between the employers’ association and the 
union of shoe workers. When the case 
came to court, the union contested the 
validity of the writ of prohibition on two 
grounds, claiming, first, that it was con- 





*This decision has been appealed to the 
Supreme Court of Canada. 
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trary to Section 34 of the Quebec Trade 
Disputes Act, which prohibits the issuing 
of such writs against councils of arbitration, 
and, secondly, that a collective agreement 
was not in effect and therefore the estab- 
lishment of a council of arbitration between 
the two parties was legal. 

Dealing with the union’s first argument, 
His Lordship examined Section 34 of the 
Trade Disputes Act, a section added in 
1951 :— 

No writ of quo warranto, of mandamus, 
of certiorari, of prohibition or injunction 
may be issued against a council of arbi- 
tration or against any of its members, on 
account of a decision, a procedure or any 
act whatsoever relating to the exercise of 
their functions. 


His Lordship believed that this section 
exempting councils of arbitration from 
control by the courts must be interpreted 
strictly, since it removes a right which the 
general law confers. In his opinion, it did 
not, as the union contended, prohibit the 
issuance of all writs of prohibition against 
councils of arbitration but merely those 
which had to do with “a decision, a pro- 
cedure or any act whatsoever relating to 
the exercise of their functions”. He con- 
cluded, therefore, that it did not prohibit 
a writ such as the one in this case, which 
was issued before the council of arbitration 
began to sit, and which was not directed 
at any decision, procedure or act relating 
to the exercise of its functions. 

Secondly, the writ of prohibition had been 
issued on the ground that the formation of 
the council of arbitration was not legal 
while a collective agreement remained in 
effect. In its application for the writ, the 
association stated that the collective agree- 
ment of July 31, 1946, with its amendments, 
was kept in effect by a succession of orders 
in council to September 1, 1951. The union 
argued that a collective agreement was not 
in effect, holding that the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council had no power to 
prolong a collective agreement but only 
to prolong a decree under the Collective 
Agreement Act making certain terms of the 
agreement obligatory. The fact that a 
decree was in effect until September 1, 1951, 
was no proof that a collective agreement 
existed. 

Mr. Justice Savard found this argument 
unsound. He quoted from the Collective 
Agreement Act to show that the issuing of 
a ministerial decree under this Act always 
presupposes the existence of a collective 
agreement and either makes the agreement 
binding on employers and employees in the 
industry within a stated area, or prolongs, 
amends or repeals it. He stated that in 
the present case the term of the agreement 
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of July 31, 1946, had been extended by a 
series of orders under the Collective Agree- 
ment Act to remain in effect until Sep- 
tember 1, 1951. Each time the agreement 
was due to expire, the interested parties 
had agreed on the amendments they 
thought necessary and, after an application 
for extension had been signed by all the 
parties, a decree had been issued prolonging 
the agreement until a stated date. 

Since the collective agreement was to 
remain in effect until September 1, 1951, 
His Lordship considered that there was no 
reason for arbitration and that the council 
of arbitration had been constituted prema- 
turely. He dismissed the union’s claim 
and confirmed the writ of prohibition.* 


L’ Association Patronale des Manufacturiers 
de Chaussures du Québec et the John 
Ritchie Co. Ltd., v. De Blois et Autres et 
L’Union Protectrice des Travailleurs en 
Chaussures de Québec Inc., Mise en cause, 
Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, [1951] CS 
Montréal, Nos. 9 and 10, 453. 


Quebec Superior Court... 


. finds contractor liable for damages in fatal 
accident fo painter working on unsafe scaffold. 


In an action for damages under the 
Quebec Civil Code, the Superior Court in 
Montreal on March 19, 1951, awarded $2,339 
to the widow and children of a deceased 
workman, in addition to the sums already 
granted to them under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. The court found the 
contractor who owned the scaffold from 
which the workman fell to his death liable 
for damages on the ground that the scaffold 
was not the recommended type of construc- 
tion and was unsafe. 


Mr. Justice Batshaw stated the faces 
which gave rise to the action. On February 
25, 1948, a painter was killed when a plank 
of the scaffold on which he was working at 
the Champlain Theatre in Montreal broke 
and he fell some 20 feet to the ground. 
His dependants were awarded compensation 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Section 8 of that Act permits an injured 
workman or his dependants, in addition to 
claiming compensation under the Act, to 
bring an action under the common law 
against any person other than his employer 
to recover “any additional sum required to 
constitute, with the above-mentioned com- 
pensation, an indemnification proportionate 
to the loss actually sustained”. In this 
case the widow and three minor children 





*See report of decisions of councils of 
arbitration on a similar point (L.G., 1950, 
p. 1630). 





of the painter claimed $18,800 in damages 
against the owner of the scaffold under 
Article 1054 of the Civil Code, which 
makes a person responsible for the damage 
caused by things under his care, unless he 
can prove that he was unable to prevent 
the accident by reasonable means. 

His Lordship reviewed the evidence con- 
cerning the construction of the scaffold. It 
was erected to a height of 24 feet in 
December, 1947, to enable carpenters, 
plasterers, electricians and painters to work 
on the ceiling of the theatre under con- 
struction. The platform was made of spruce 
planks two inches thick, eight inches wide 
and 12 feet long, placed with a space of 
eight inches between them. This meant 
that, when one plank broke, there was an 
open gap of 24 inches between the two 
planks on each side of it. 

Mr. Justice Batshaw quoted the section 
of the Quebec Scaffolding Inspection Act 
which provides for the distribution of 
approved forms of standard scaffolds by 
the provincial Department of Labour to 
the municipalities, and by the municipali- 
ties to construction companies, and stipu- 
lates that no inspection certificate may be 
granted for scaffoldings not in accordance 
with the directions contained in such forms. 
It was established that the forms distributed 
show a scaffold platform with no space 
between the planks, so that if one plank 
were to break, there would be a space of 
only eight inches. The provincial inspector 
of scaffolds for the district and the chief 
inspector of buildings both testified that 
contractors are asked to have closed plat- 
forms because they are safer for the work- 
men. No person could fall completely 
through an eight-inch space. A representa- 
tive of one of the largest construction firms 
in Canada stated that the scaffolds used 
by his company generally had platforms 
with solid floors, especially if the scaffolds 
were of considerable height. On lower 
scaffolds a space of from three to four 
inches between the planks would be per- 
mitted. He said, however, that it was not 
unusual for contractors to leave a small 
space between the planks to permit 
plasterers to throw down debris and thus 
prevent over-loading the platform. 

His Lordship concluded from the evidence 
that the accident could have been pre- 
vented by reasonable means. If the closed 
type of platform recommended by the 
provincial law had been adopted, the 
accident could never have occurred. Even 
if some space between the planks were 
necessary for the plasterers’ work, it was 
established that a three-inch space was 
sufficient. With a space of this width the 


breaking of a plank would have created 
a 14-inch gap instead of a 24-inch one. 
Moreover, in Mr. Justice Batshaw’s opinion, 
the contractor had failed to comply with 
Article 2 of By-Law 999 of the City of 
Montreal, which requires that “all scaffolds 
erected for the use of workmen engaged 
upon’ the erection, repair, alteration or 
demolition of any building or structure 
shall be so made and constructed as to 
safely bear the loads imposed upon them 
and to afford ample protection to the work- 
men and the public”. 


His Lordship then considered the ques- 
tion of the extent of damages payable in 
this case, where tthe plaintiffs had already 
received their awards under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. He said first 
that Section 8 of the Act permitting an 
action for damages necessarily implies that 
the compensation provided to the workman 
or his dependants is not a complete satis- 
faction of the loss suffered. Counsel for 
the plaintiffs had urged that damages should 
be assessed so as to make up the difference 
between the monthly allowance awarded to 
the widow under the Act and the amount 
she would normally have received each 
month from her husband. His Lordship 
stated, however, that a different method 
of calculating damages had been established 
by the highest court of the province. In 
the case of Létourneau v. Gagnon (1945) 
KB 309, Mr. Justice Barclay ruled that in 
such an action the damages'must be deter- 
mined in the ordinary manner, and then 
the amount awarded by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission deducted from 
the amount ascertained by the court. 
Accordingly, in the present case the court 
had to determine, as in an ordinary action 
where an accident has resulted in death, the 
amount to cover, in the words of Article 
1056 of the Civil Code, “all the damages 
occasioned by such death”. 

Mr. Justice Batshaw then summed up 
the considerations that enter into the 
assessing of damages :— 


The problem of determining what has 
been called “the money value of a man”, 
especially one who was a husband and 
father and sole provider of his family, is 
one of the most difficult of all the per- 
plexing ones which present themselves 
daily before our courts. Generally speak- 
ing, the court must’ determine the amount 
constituting the loss of possible future 
support, basing itself on the reasonable 
prospects of life, the nature of the work 
and the remuneration of the victim. It 
is established now that the amount 
awarded must be free of any possible 
vindictive character, nor can it be con- 
templated as a satisfaction of the grief 
sustained by the dependants of the victim. 
On the other hand, ... it is clear that it 
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properly should envisage the element of 
moral prejudice, the breaking up of the 
home, the loss of companionship and 
counsel which a wife and_ especially 
children are entitled to receive from a 
father. 


Taking into account the fact that the 
victim was just under 32 years of age and 
was earning approximately $2,400 a year 
as a painter, that he left in addition to 
his widow three children of 10, 9 and 5 


vears, respectively, and that the home was 
broken up after his death, His Lordship 
assessed the damages occasioned to the 
plaintiffs at $18,500. Deducting the sum of 
$16,161 as the capitalized value of the 
workmen’s compensation allowances already 
being received, he awarded a further sum 
of $2,339 to the plaintiffs—Maloney and 
Others v. Davidson, Rapports Judiciaires 
de Québec, [1951] CS Montréal, Nos. 9 
and 10, 408. 





Industrial Hygiene in Quebec 


Province’s Division of Industrial Hygiene makes annual report. Cases 


of industrial diseases fewer each year. 


Silicosis in granite-cutting 


practically eliminated. Director says medical staff not large enough 


The annual report of the Division of 
Industrial Hygiene in the Province of 
Quebec for 1950, contained in the seventh 
report of the Department of Health, 
describes the work done by the division to 
safeguard the health of workers in industry. 

The division had in 1950 a staff of 47 
people made up of four main groups: 
physicians and _ technologists, sanitary 
engineers, chemists, and inspectors of work 
camps. 

During the year the medical staff 
investigated the hazards arising from lead, 
asbestos and silica, the use of insecticides, 
the danger of radio-active substances, the 
problem of medical supervision of indus- 
trial workers, and the organization of first 
aid in industry. Visits were made to 137 
plants in different industries, including 
metallurgy, chemical products, pottery, 
rubber, mining, and many others. The 
physicians examined 95 employees. 

Under the public health regulations, 
physicians must report all cases of occupa- 
tional diseases to the director of the 
division within 24 hours of diagnosis. 

Cases reported during the year numbered 
137, of which 106 were dermatitis, 11 lead 
poisoning, seven silicosis, two asbestosis and 
one undulant fever; the others were various 
kinds of poisoning. The number of cases 
of lead poisoning is being reduced year by 
year; in 1948 there were 26 cases, in 1949 
there were 19, and in 1950 there were only 
11. The total number of industrial diseases 
in 1950 was 122 fewer than in 1949. An 
epidemic of dermatitis, which broke out in 
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a plant in 1948 and reached a peak of 205 
cases in 1949, declined during 1950. The 
cause of the epidemic was difficult to deter- 
mine, because it was not directly connected 
with either the industrial processes or the 
raw materials being used. The medical 
staff of the division recommended a 
thorough cleaning and decontamination of 
the workshops, and undertook an intensive 
study of the problem. 

One of the two physicians of the division 
took a three-weeks course in Civil Defence 
at Camp Borden. The other spent two 
weeks visiting hospitals in Boston and New 
York to learn methods of using radio- 
elements for the diagnosis and treatment of 
disease and the means of protecting tech- 
nicians from X-rays. The physicians also 
attended meetings dealing with problems of 
hygiene or industrial medicine, particularly 
those of the Association of Industrial 
Medicine of the Province of Quebec. 


The technicians of the haematological 
service made 4,989 tests for the purpose of 
diagnosing certain occupational diseases, 
particularly lead poisoning. 

The four sanitary engineers of the 
division test the concentration of certain 
harmful substances in the air of work- 
places. During 1950 they inspected 207 
plants with a total of 37,000 employees. 
Tests made and air samples taken showed 
that workers were exposed to the dangers 
of silica dust in 90 establishments, to 
asbestos dust in 14, to dust or smoke in 
23, to radio-active substances in five, to an 
excessive temperature in 22, to poor 


ventilation in 10, and to carbon oxide, 
chromic acid, lead, mercury, dangerous gas 
or disagreeable odours in the other factories 
visited. 

The engineers continued a study, first 
begun in 1947, of conditions in the mills 
of the asbestos mines. The report states 
that the danger of silicosis im the granite- 
cutting industry has been practically 
eliminated. 

A comprehensive investigation of work- 
ing conditions in foundries was undertaken 
in the autumn of 1950. Ten studies were 
completed and the necessary recommenda- 
tions were forwarded to the employers. At 
the request of the Department of Labour, 
a time study was carried out in a textile 
mill. 

The engineers participated in meetings 
of associations interested in the prevention 
of industrial diseases and accidents, particu- 
larly the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers and the American 
Society of Safety Engineers. 

The work of the chemists of the divi- 
sion includes investigations in factories 
where there is danger from poisonous 
substances and laboratory testing. They 
visited 93 establishments, chiefly cleaning, 
dyeing and fur-cleaning shops, but also 
plants manufacturing felt, hats, artificial 
flowers, electrical equipment, lead products 
and chemical products. Samples were taken 
of fumes and dusts given off in these 
industries. 


The 26 inspectors of lumber and other 
work camps made 7,388 inspections during 
the year. Of these camps, 1,794, or 56 
per cent of the total, were found to be 
complying with all provincial health regula- 
tions. The inspectors made 5,037 recom- 
mendations, and 2,751 of these were carried 
out. The records show that 75,176 men, 
2,091 women, and 1,338 children were living 
in industrial camps during 1950. 

The report notes that the revised regu- 
lations covering hygiene in lumber camps 
which became effective in October, 1950, 
were generally well received. A regulation 
concerning the use of radio-active sub- 
stances in industry is being prepared. 

As in the past, the medical and technical 
personnel of the division lectured to 
students of the School of Hygiene of 
the University of Montreal. Thirty-eight 
lectures were given in 1950. Four lectures 
on technical subjects of industrial hygiene 
were delivered by one of the engineers. 

In concluding his report, the director 
stated that the medical staff was not large 
enough to give adequate attention to the 
organization and improvement of medical 
services in industry, to detect all cases of 
industrial diseases and to determine the 
effectiveness of measures adopted to pre- 
vent them. He also indicated that the 
investigation of working conditions in the 
foundries of the province, approximately 
300 in number, would be continued in 1951. 


rE 


Health of Welders in Great Britain 


Recent investigation showed that, while certain definite risks are 
involved, especially in welding done in enclosed or badly-ventilated 
areas, there is no specific disease that is associated with welding 


Because of the great increase in welding 
in recent years in Great Britain and the 
changes in welding processes, the Chief 
Inspector of Factories has had an exten- 
sive investigation made into the possibility 
of ill health among welders. The results 
of this investigation are set out in a report 
entitled “The Health of Welders”, issued 
by the Factory Department of the British 
Ministry of Labour and National Service. 

The main section of the report consists 
of a dettuled analysis of the results of a 
clinical examination of 247 welders in 
different industries and contains recom- 
mendations for improvement of working 
conditions. A review of the literature on 


the dangers of welding to health, and the 
sections of current legislation setting out 
the precautions to be taken for the protec- 
tion of welders are also contained in the 
report. 

In outlining the various welding pro- 
cesses, the report points out that the 
possible dangers to health arise from the 
process known as “fusion welding” when a 
“filler rod” or “electrode” is used to join 
the metals which are to be welded. While 
most of the metal in the wire and coating 
of the electrode is deposited on the parent 
metal, it is inevitable that some of it 
should escape in the form of fumes or gas 
such as hydrogen, carbon dioxide, carbon 
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monoxide, nitrous fumes and ozone. If the 
metal is coated with zine or cadmium, for 
example, additional risks are involved, as 
part of the coating is destroyed during the 
welding process and contributes to the 
fumes. In addition to danger from fumes, 
a welder is subject to discomfort from 
excessive temperature and uncomfortable 
posture. 


With respect to the 247 welders who 
were examined, some selection was made 
to ensure that there was included in the 
group a high proportion of men who had 
several years of welding experience, certain 
men who had performed a considerable 
amount of enclosed work and a number 
of men who had been examined and 
X-rayed ten years previously. The average 
age of the group was 34 years and the 
average length of welding experience was 
12-7 years. The group consisted of 183 
electric welders, 39 gas welders and 25 who 
had performed both types of welding. 
X-ray films of the chest were taken in 180 
cases. 


The clinical examination led to the 
general conclusion that welders do not suffer 
from any specific disease which could be 
described as “welders’ disease”. With 
respect to skin irritation, the investigation 
did not bring to light any undue incidence 
of skin troubles in welders. The usual 
clothing, together with gloves and face 
shield, were found to be normally sufficient 
to give adequate protection from the rays. 
Radiation from the are in electric welding, 
however, was found to have an intensely 
“irritating effect on the superficial parts of 
the eye, leading to a painful congestive 
condition known as “arc eyes” which may 
be severe enough to be disabling, but 
rarely for more than a day or two. The 
report notes that, in a recent special 
inquiry made into the effect of electric 
arc-welding on the eyes of welders, no 
evidence was found of any change in the 
lens, fundus or other deep structures of 
the eye. 

A substantial number of complaints of 
irritation of the nose and throat were 
encountered, especially after work in con- 
fined spaces under conditions of inadequate 
ventilation. The fumes from galvanized 
metal or stainless steel were found to be 
irritating even when the ventilation was 
good. The effects, however, were again 
usually transitory and often amounted only 
to discomfort of a few hours’ duration. 
The most prevalent disability arising from 
exposure to noxious fumes, metal fume 
fever, is usually of short duration, com- 


mencing a few hours after exposure and. 


subsiding within 12 hours. 
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Practically 60 per cent of the welders 
examined had chronic respiratory symptoms, 
mainly cough, a higher proportion than 
would be expected in the general popula- 
tion. About half of these had abnormal 
physical signs in the chest. Both symptoms 
and physical signs were found to be gener- 
ally slight and there was no evidence of 
any associated pulmonary fibrosis or impais- 
ment of function. Work in enclosed spaces 


had surprisingly little effect in increasing 


the liability to symptom and none in 
producing physical signs. However, the 
incidence of respiratory diseases such as 
bronchitis, pneumonia and pleurisy was 
found to’ be higher in those welders who 
were usually engaged in enclosed work. 

Of the 180 X-rays taken, 23, or 12-8 per 
cent, showed lung changes of the type 
associated with the inhalation of dust. 
They were more frequent and appeared 
earlier in welders who had performed much 
work in enclosed spaces. Only one gas 
welder showed symptoms of this change. 
The lung changes noted are due to a 
deposit of iron oxide and other matter in 
the lungs. The normal scavenging action 
of the lungs is not interefered with, and if 
exposure to the fumes decreases or stops, 
the abnormal X-ray appearances eventually 
disappear. In several men examined, these 
X-ray changes persisted for 10 years with- 
out producing any diminution of working 
capacity. 

No evidence was found to indicate that 
welders were more subject than the average 
person to gastro-intestinal symptoms, 
rheumatism, anaemia oor nervous. or 
endocrine disorders, nor was there any 
evidence of increased susceptibility to tuber- 
culosis or of any tendency for such disease, 
if contracted, to assume a more serious 
form. 

Blood examinations of 36 men showed 
a blood picture that was slightly altered, 
although not associated with any degree of 
anaemia or the presence of abnormal red 
or white blood cells. No effects on the 
blood pressure were found. 


Apart from the clinical examination, 


information on the general health of 


welders was sought from health and 
attendance records kept at various factories,. 
although it was very difficult to obtain 
adequate statistical material. On the 


whole, the information found was reassur- 


ing as regards the relative amount of 
absence of welders due to sickness com- 
pared with non-welders. 
death rates, returns for different occupa- 
tional groups im factories showed no excess 
of morbidity among welders. In fact, they 
seemed to indicate that sickness among 
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welders is frequently less 
other groups of workers 
employees as a whole. 

In general, the results of the clinical 
examination corroborated the findings of 
previous research, which has been con- 
siderable, as is indicated by the summary 
of what has already been written on the 
effects of welding. 

The report also sets out the provisions 
for the protection of welders laid down in 
the Factories Act and Regulations. The 
requirements for the protection of the eyes 
were found to be adequate. Both the 
Factories Act, 1937, and the Building 
(Safety, Health and Welfare) Regulations, 
1948, require the provision of suitable 
goggles or effective screens to protect the 
eyes of persons employed in welding from 
particles or fragments thrown off. The 
Shipbuilding Regulations, 1931, require 
suitable goggles fitted with tinted glass eye- 
pieces to be provided for all persons using 
acetylene burners or blowpipes. For useful 
advice with regard to protection of the 
eyes and skin from radiation and from hot 
particles of metal, the report reeommends 
the “Memorandum on Electric Arc Weld- 
ing” issued by the Factory Department in 
1946, and reprinted in 1949 (L.G., 1950, 
p. 2000). 

Since the main health risk where welding 
processes are carried on is due to fumes, 
the report makes specific recommendations 


than among 
and factory 


for more adequate ventilation. It is recog- - 


nized that the chief danger to the health of 
welders arises where the work is carried 
on in enclosed and ill-ventilated areas. 

While the Factories Act requires that 
effective provision be made for maintaining 
sufficient fresh air in each workroom to 
render all fumes and dust harmless, no 
specific mention is made of welding pro- 
cesses. The Shipbuilding Regulations, how- 
ever, require that “adequate ventilation to 
secure the removal of injurious fumes or gas 
shall be provided where, in any enclosed 
or confined space . an oxyacetylene 
burner or electric welding apparatus is being 
used”’, 


The report points out the difficulty in 
determining when and where special pro- 
vision for ventilation should be made, since 
the different welding processes vary so 
greatly that to a large extent the prob- 
lems at each firm must be considered 
individually. 


No special precautions were recommended 
when only occasional welding jobs are done, 
unless considerable quantities of very toxic 
elements are present. Where gas welders 
are working, the same general ventilation 
as for workrooms where fairly hot pro- 
cesses are carried out is sufficient. 


In the case of articles electrically welded 
on benches or stands where the welder 
spends most of his time at one point, the 
report recommends that close localized 
exhaust ventilation should be applied. 
Where the welding of large articles of mild 
steel, such as vehicles or prefabricated parts 
of bridges, ships, etc., is carried on which 
necessitates working on the floor of a large 
workroom, fixed ducts with joints for down- 
coming flexible hoses at various points 
should be provided where possible. Where 
this method is not practicable, general 
ventilation must be relied on. It may be 
taken as a guide that there should be no 
visible fume in the atmosphere away from 
the immediate vicinity of the welding 
point. Any visible fume near the are should 
be rapidly dispersed. 


If the fume contains substances in suffi- 
clent quantities to be noxious or irritating, 
the report recommends that exhaust venti- 
lation should be provided so as to draw 
away the fume close to the welding point. 
When welding is done in confined spaces, 
such as inside vessels or compartments, 
exhaust draught should be provided close 
to the welding point by means of portable 
plant with flexible hose. Particular atten- 
tion should be given to the ventilation of 
confined spaces where gas torches are used 
or in which dangerous fumes are likely to 
arise. In such cases, if exhaust ventilation 
is not adequate, welders should be pro- 


_ vided with breathing apparatus. 
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Recent Regulations, Dominion and Provincial 


Regulations are issued under the new legislation which provides for 
federal assistance in the payment of pensions fo the 65-69 age group 


Regulations under the federal Old Age 
Assistance Act lay down the conditions 
under which pensions may be paid, with a 
means test, to persons between 65 and 69 
years. Similar regulations under the com- 
panion Blind Persons Act of the federal 
Government provide for assistance, in 
cases of need, to blind persons over 21 
years. Under the Veterans Benefit Act, 
members of the regular forces with a period 
of service of not over three years since 
the outbreak of the Korean war are 
eligible for unemployment insurance bene- 
fits upon discharge. 

In British Columbia, the minimum rate 
of workers in the hotel and catering 
industry was increased by $4 a week. 
Three new diseases were made compensable 
under the Saskatchewan Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Accident Fund) Act. Alberta 
has provided for the payment of supple- 
mentary allowances to certain recipients of 
old age security or blind pensions; Sas- 
katchewan made provision for payment of 
such allowances to needy persons over 
70 years. 


DOMINION 


Canada Shipping Act 


Pilotage By-laws 

Amendments were made to the pilotage 
by-laws for the Saint John District with 
respect to the superannuation of pilots by 
an Order in Council (P.C. 83), made on 
January 9, gazetted January 23. 

The amendments provide that not less 
than seven per cent of the gross pilotage 
dues received in any fiscal year must be 
paid into the Superannuation Fund. 
Formerly, the percentage was left to the 
discretion of the Pilotage Authority after 
consultation with the Pilots’ Committee. 
If the total amount contributed to the 
fund in a fiscal year averages less than 
$460 per pilot, the regulations provide that 
an actuarial investigation may be made 
by the Pilotage Authority to determine 
whether any additional contribution may 
be necessary to make proper provision for 
future benefits. 

A pilot who has served for five years 
or more as a licensed pilot. receives on 
retirement an annual payment for life from 
the superannuation fund, the amount 
depending on his length of service. The 
maximum amount which may be paid in 
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a year out of the fund to a retired pilot 
was increased from $42.50 to $47 for each 
year of service or to a total of $1,644 
instead of $1,275, as before. 

Pilots normally retire at 65 years of age 
but the by-laws previously provided that 
the Pilotage Authority might issue an 
annual temporary licence to a pilot who 
had been licensed before April 1, 1934, until 
he reached the age of 70, provided that 
his eyesight and hearing were found to be 
satisfactory after examination. The date, 
April 1, 1934, has now been deleted, thus 
allowing the Pilotage Authority to grant 
a temporary licence to any pilot over 65 
years who can meet the requirements of 
the eyesight and hearing tests. A tem- 
porary pilot must be medically examined 
twice each year and if he is not found 
fit, his temporary licence will be cancelled 
immediately. 


Old Age Assistance Act 


Regulations approved by P.C. 6596 on 
December 6 and gazetted December 26 
provide for the administration of the Old 
Age Assistance Act, under which persons 
between 65 and 69 years receive assistance 
of $40 a month where need of such assist- 
ance is established. Costs are shared 
equally by the federal and provincial 
Governments. (L.G., 1951, p. 1261.) A 
pension of $40 a month financed wholly 
by the federal Government under the Old 
Age Security Act is paid to all persons in 
Canada who are over the age of 70 and 
who: have resided in the country for 20 
years. 

Under earlier legislation, which applied 
to pensioners over 70 years, the federal 
Government contributed 75 per cent of the 
cost of a basic monthly pension of $40, 
payable subject to a means test, and the 
province paid 25 per cent. 

The new regulations, while applying to 
a different age group, are generally similar 
to those made under the earlier Act. They 
state the age at which a person may apply 
for assistance under the Act, the informa- 
tion to be contained in the application, 
the manner in which the provincial authori- 
ties may investigate claims to determine 
eligibility for assistance, the means of 
proving age, marital status and length of 
residence in Canada, and the types of 





income and value of property to be taken 
into account in determining whether an 
applicant is eligible for assistance. 

Application for assistance may be made 
by any persom who claims to have reached 
the age of 64 years and eight months, or, 
during the first year that the scheme is in 
effect, the age of 64 years and six months. 
The application must state the applicant’s 
full name, present address, place and date 
of birth, places of residence during the past 
20 years and marital status, and the occu- 
pation, income, means of subsistence, and 
any real or personal property of the 
applicant and spouse. It must give the 
particulars of any property which the 
applicant or spouse transferred to another 
person during the previous five years. The 
appheation must be accompanied by a 
statutory declaration that all its statements 
are true and that no required information 
has been concealed or omitted. 

The provincial authority must investi- 
gate the facts in connection with each 
application, and, if it decides that the 
applicant is eligible, must determine the 
rate of assistance payable and approve the 
application. This investigation is to be 
made not sooner than four months before 
the date of the proposed commencement 
of assistance, or six months during the first 
year of the scheme. Each year another 
investigation must be made to determine 
whether the recipient is still eligible for 
assistance and the amount ‘to be paid him. 
The provincial authority or duly authorized 
agency conducting the inquiry must per- 
sonally interview the recipient. The report 
of any investigation must be filed with the 
application, to be available at any time for 
inspection by federal officials. 

To prove that he is eligible as regards 
age, an applicant for assistance must 
forward to the provincial authority a 
certificate of birth or baptism or other 
documentary evidence. If he is unable to 
furnish satisfactory evidence, the provincial 
authority may request the registrar of vital 
Statistics of the province in which the 
applicant was born to make a search for 
information as to his age. If this method 
is unsuccessful, the provincial authority may 
ask the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to 
search the census records, provided that the 
applicant gives his consent and that the 
information supplied remains confidential 
and is not used for any purpose other than 
Proving his age under the Act. If no 
satisfactory evidence is available, a tribunal 
of three persons, including one appointed 
by the provincial authority, one appointed 
by the Director of Old Age Assistance in 


the Department of National Health and 
Welfare, and a chairman appointed by the 
other two members, may determine whether 
the applicant has reached the age of 65 
years. 

As regards marital Status, the provincial 
authority may accept a marriage certificate 
or any other evidence it deems satisfactory. 

The Act states that, to be eligible, the 
applicant must have resided in Canada 
during the previous 20 years. The pro- 
vincial authority may take into account the 
statutory declaration of any reliable disin- 
terested person regarding the applicant’s 
length of residence in Canada. Intervals 
of absence from Canada during the pre- 
ceding 20 years which on the average do 
not exceed 60 days per year will be deemed 
not to ‘have interrupted the applicant’s 
residence in Canada. An applicant who 
has been temporarily absent from Canada 
for the purpose of employment on a ship 
or fishing boat or on a Canadian train 
running out of the country, or for seasonal 
employment during not more than Six 
months in any year, for employment by 
the United Nations or one of its agencies, 
as representative or member of a Canadian 
firm, or to engage in missionary work, will 
be considered to have continued to reside 
in Canada, provided that he had in Canada 
a permanent place of abode to which he 
intended to return. An applicant who was 
absent from Canada while employed by 
the federal or any provincial Government, 
or during the first or second world war as 
a member of the Caandian or allied armed 
forces or im connection with the prosecu- 
tion of the war, and who returned to 
Canada at the termination of his duties 
abroad, will be deemed to have resided in 
Canada during such absence. The same 
provision applies to a wife or widow who 
was absent from Canada with her husband 
under any of these circumstances. 

The Act sets a limit on the annual 
income a person may have to be eligible 
for assistance. The amounts allowed are 
$720 a year in the case of an unmarried 
person and $1,200 in the case of a married 
person living with his spouse. The amounts 
allowed under previous legislation were $120 
less in each case. 

The regulations provide that income will 
include any assistance paid under the Act, 
any allowance paid to a spouse under the 
Blind Persons Act or the Old Age Security 
Act, interest from real or personal prop- 
erty, and the value of board and lodging 
furnished free or for a nominal charge. 
However, a province may in its agreement 
with the federal Government stipulate that 
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income is not to include mothers’ allow- 
ances, family allowances, supplementary 
allowances paid by a province to recipients 
under this Act, the Blind Persons Act or 
the Old Age Security Act, assigned pay 
from a member of the armed forces on 
active service, direct relief paid by the 
municipality or province or by a regis- 
tered charitable organization, small casual 
gifts, contributions to recipients who require 
special care, or a reasonable - amount 
received by a blind spouse to obtain the 
services of a guide. 

The regulations specify the manner in 
which the provincial authority must deter- 
mine the amount to be considered income 
from real and personal property. The 
provincial authority must examine the 
particulars of any transfer of property by 
the applicant or his spouse during the five 
years preceding the application or at any 
time subsequently, and if it decides that 
the transfer was made for the purpose of 
qualifying for assistance or for a larger 
amount of assistance, the provincial 
authority must include such property in 
calculating the income of the applicant. 

A recipient is required to report imme- 
diately to the provincial authority any 
increase or reduction in the amount of his 
income or property. If he desires to apply 
for an increase in the amount of assistance, 
he must notify the provincial authority and 
furnish all necessary information. 


Where board and/or lodging is provided 
to the recipient free or for a nominal 
charge, an amount which would be a fair 
and reasonable charge must be considered 
as income. ‘The amount considered as 
income for lodging may not be less than 
$10 monthly for an unmarried recipient 
and $15 monthly for a married recipient; 
for board, it may not be less than $20 
monthly for an unmarried recipient and 
$30 monthly for a married recipient; and 
for board and lodging, it must be at least 
$30 per month for an unmarried recipient 
and $45 per month for a married recipient. 


Assistance may be paid from the first 
day of the month following the applicant’s 
65th birthday or after his application has 
been approved, whichever is later, unless 
the provincial authority declares that the 
assistance should be payable earlier because 
approval of the application was delayed due 
to circumstances beyond the control of the 
applicant. Where assistance 1s suspended 
at the request of a recipient, it may not 
be reinstated before the recipient has 
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requested the provincial authority in writ- 
ing for its resumption. Assistance may be 
paid by cheque or other means approved 
by the province. 

The provincial authority may appoint a 
trustee for a recipient who is incapacitated 
or who is likely to use his assistance other- 
wise than for his own benefit, and may pay 
the assistance to the trustee. The trustee 
is required to keep accounts and make 
returns to the provincial authority on 
request. 


The payment of assistance will be 
suspended while a recipient is absent from 
Canada, or is serving a _ sentence of 
imprisonment exceeding 30 days, or is not 
complying with the Act and regulations. 
However, the provincial authority may 
continue payment during a period of 
absence from Canada of not more than 
92 days, if satisfied that the circumstances 
justify it. If assistance has been improperly 
paid as a result of the withholding of 
information or misrepresentation or any 
other cause, the provincial authority may 
either recover the amount from the 
recipient or suspend payment until the 
amount paid improperly has been recovered. 

Any amount recovered by the provincial 
authority from a recipient or from his 
estate must be divided between the prov- 
ince and Canada in accordance with the 
proportion of assistance each has paid. 


Blind Persons Act 


The Blind Persons Regulations (P.C. 
6595), made and gazetted on the same 
dates as the Old Age Assistance Regula- 


tions, lay down conditions governing the 


payment of allowances to blind persons, as 
provided for in the Blind Persons Act, 
1951. 

The Act, the first separate legislation to 
cover blind persons, provides for federal- 
provincial agreements for the payment of 
allowances of $40 monthly in case of need 
to blind persons of 21 years and over. 
Previously, the one Act covered old age 
and blind pensioners. Under the new Act, 
which became effective on January 1, 1952, 
the federal Government continues to pay 
75 per cent of the cost of the allowances 
and the province 25 per cent. The resi- 
dence requirement for blind pensioners was 
reduced from 20 to 10 years, and, as under 
the Old Age Assistance Act, the amounts 
of income allowed, including allowance, 
were raised by $120. (L.G., 1951, p. 1262.) 

The regulations state that a person will 
be deemed blind only when his visual 
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acuity, after correction through the use of 


proper refractive lens, is not more than 
6/60 Snellen or when his field of vision 
in each eye is less than 10 degrees. 

An application for an allowance may be 
made by a blind person who claims that 
he has attained the age of twenty years 
and six months. 


An application must contain the same 
particulars as are required to be given 
under the Old Age Assistance Act, and the 
applicant must also state when he became 
blind and the cause of his blindness. 
Persons who have been receiving pensions 
for blindness under the previous Old Age 
Pensions Act will be considered to have 
made an application and will be eligible for 
an allowance without further investigation. 


The provincial authority must investigate 
the facts of each application. If the appli- 
cant, subject to proof of blindness, is 
eligible for an allowance, the provincial 
authority must forward to the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare the full name 
and address of the applicant and a report 
on the physical activities which he is able 
to perform without assistance. At the same 
time the provincial authority must arrange 
for an examination of the applicant by an 
oculist approved by the minister, and must 
notify the applicant. The examination will 
be paid for by the federal Government. 
The oculist must forward a report of the 
examination to the minister, who will then 
issue a certificate to the provincial 
authority stating whether the applicant is 
blind, whether he is likely to continue to 
be blind, and the times when additional 
examinations should be given to determine 
whether he is still blind. No allowance 
may be paid until the minister has certified 
that the applicant is blind within the 
meaning of the Act and regulations. 


All other provisions contained in the 
regulations are the same as those under the 
Old Age Assistance Act. 


Veterans Benefit Act 


Part IV of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, which makes veterans eligible for 
unemployment insurance benefits, was made 
applicable to members of the Special Force 
by the Veterans Benefit Act, 1951. ‘The 
Act also made provision for the application 
of Part IV by regulation to members of 
the regular forces with a period of service 
since the outbreak of the Korean war not 
exceeding three years. This has now been 
done, by amendments to the Veterans 
Benefit Regulations approved by P.C. 6700 
on December 11 and gazetted December 26. 
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Each veteran will, upon discharge, be 
considered to have been employed in insur- 
able employment during his period of 
service and all contributions required under 
the Act will be deemed to have been paid. 
The Unemployment Insurance Fund will be 
credited, from money appropriated by 
Parliament for the purpose, with an amount 
computed at the rate of 96 cents per week 
for the veteran’s period of service up to a 
maximum of three years. 

The regulations further provide that any 
veteran who has served more than 91 days 
will be assured of at least 90 days’ benefit 
upon discharge. If the contributions made 
on his behalf during his period of service 
together with any contributions to his 
credit before such period are not sufficient 
to entitle him to benefit for at least 90 
days, there will be credited to the fund 
sufficient contributions to provide 90 days’ 
benefit. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Amusements Act 


Amendments to the regulations under the 
above Act, made December 3 and gazetted 
December 15 (Q°O 1777-51) governing the 
heensing of film projectionists, lower the 
examination fees for first, second and third 
class certificates of qualification from $25, 
$20 and $15 to $20, $15 and $10, respec- 
tively, and provide for a combined certifj- 
cate of qualification and licence, which will 
be permanent until suspended or revoked 
by the Chief Inspector of Theatres. Such 
a certificate will be granted to a candidate 
who successfully passes the prescribed 
examination and pays the required licence 
fee. The licence fee has been fixed at $10, 
twice the amount previously paid for an 
annual certificate. The amendments were 
effective from December 1, 1951. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


Higher wage rates for apprentices in the 
motor vehicle repair trade were provided 
for by an amendment to the regulations 
for this trade, approved by Order in 
Council 1912-51 on December 31, gazetted 
January 15. Wage increases are now to be 
granted every six months instead of annu- 
ally. The apprenticeship period is four 
years. 

The rate now begins at 50 per cent of 
the journeyman’s rate and increases by 5 
per cent at the end of each six-month 
period until 85 per cent of the journeyman’s 
rate is paid during the last six months. 

Previously, the apprentice in this trade 
received 40 per cent of the journeyman’s 
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rate in his first year, 50 per cent in his 
second year, 60 per cent in his third year 
and 75 per cent in his fourth year of 
apprenticeship. 


Alberta Old Age Pensions Aci 


Regulations approved by O.C. 7-52, made 
on January 7 and gazetted January 15, 
provide for the payment of supplementary 
allowances not exceeding $10 a month to 
recipients of pensions under the Old Age 
Security Act (Canada) or of allowances 
under the Blind Persons Act (Canada). 
These regulations, effective from January 1, 
are subject to the Legislature enacting at 
the next session a new Supplementary 
Allowances Act which the Government 
intends to introduce. 


If the income of recipients under the Old 
Age Security Act or the Blind Persons Act, 
including pensions or allowances, together 
with the supplementary allowance, does not 
exceed the maximum amount specified for 
their category, they are eligible to receive 
from the province a supplementary allow- 
ance not exceeding $10 a month. Includ- 
ing this additional allowance of $120 a year, 
the total income of an unmarried sighted 
person may be $840 a year. An unmarried 
blind person may have an annual income, 
including the allowance, of $960 a year, or 
of $1,160 if he has a dependent child or 
children. For a married person to be 
eligible for the supplementary allowance, 
the total annual income of the recipient 
and spouse, including the allowance, may 
not be more than $1,320 a year. If either 
husband or wife is blind, their total annual 
income may be $1,440; if both are blind, 
it may be $1,560. If payment of the full 
supplementary allowance would put the 
income of a recipient of old age security 
beyond the maximum amount stated, the 
allowance must be reduced accordingly. 

To qualify for the supplementary allow- 
ance, a person must have lived in Alberta 
for the greater part of the three years 
immediately before the date when he 
became eligible for a pension or allowance 
under one of the federal Acts. If the 
recipient of a supplementary allowance 
temporarily moves out of Alberta, he will 
continue to receive his allowance for not 
more than three months, subject to a 
reciprocal agreement between Alberta and 
any other province for the payment of such 
an allowance. If an allowance has been 
paid to anyone who is not entitled 
to it, payment may be suspended until 
the amount improperly paid has been 
recovered. 
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No claim may be made against a 
recipient’s estate for any supplementary 
allowance payment. 

The regulations provide that persons who 
were receiving a supplementary allowance 
under the previous legislation in December, 
1951, will continue to be paid $10 a month 
and to be provided with hospitalization and 
medical services as long as they are 
recipients under the Old Age Security Act 
or the Blind Persons Act. 


British Columbia Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act 


A new section was added to the rules 
made by the Labour Relations Board 
under the above Act by a regulation made 
on November 22 and gazetted December 6. 

When an application for certification is 
accepted, the registrar is required to seek 
relevant information from the employer of 
the persons in the bargaining unit, from 
labour organizations which are certified as 
bargaining authorities for the same unit or 
for a larger unit which includes the 
employees of the unit which has applied 
for certification, and from other persons as 
the board may direct. These persons or 
organizations must be allowed at least 
seven days after receiving notice of the 
application for certification to submit to 
the registrar for the board any comments 
which they consider have a bearing on the 
matter of the certification of the applicant. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


Hotels and Catering 

The minimum rate for men and women 
employed in the hotel and _ catering 
industry was increased from $18 to $22 a 
week by a revised order, No. 52, made on 
December 17 and gazetted January 3. The 
order, effective from February 1, covers 
hotels, lodging-houses, clubs, restaurants, 
dance-halls, ice-cream parlours, lunch- 
wagons, hospitals (except nurses), nursing 
homes, dining-rooms im connection with 
industrial and commercial establishments, 
or any similar places where food or lodging 
is furnished for which a charge is made. 

The increase of $4 a week applies to a 
work-week of 40 hours or more. A 10-cent 
increase in the hourly rate for part-time 
workers who work fewer than 40 hours a 
week raises their minimum rate from 45 
to 55 cents an hour. 


No longer are there special rates for 
learners. Previously, three successive two- 
month learning periods were provided for 
at rates lower than the minimum. 








Unless different arrangements are author- 
ized by the board in accordance with the 
Hours of Work Act, hours may not exceed 
eight in the day and 44 in the week. In 
eases of emergency “which cannot reason- 
ably be otherwise overcome”, workers are 
allowed to work up to 9 hours in a day 
but the weekly limit of 44 hours may not 
be exceeded. This is a stricter limitation 
of emergency work. Under the previous 
order, workers were allowed to work up to 
10 hours in a day and up to 48 hours in 
a week. 

As previously, time and one-half the 
worker’s regular rate must be paid for all 
time worked over eight hours in a day or 
over 44 in a week where the hours worked 
do not exceed eight in any one day. 


The usual provision for a daily guarantee 
of two hours’ pay if an employee reports 
for work on the call of an employer and is 
not put to work or four hours’ pay if he 
actually commences work is also contained 
in the new order. As before, a 32-hour 
rest period must be granted each week. 
The order also requires an employer to 
provide suitable rest-rooms and adequate 
toilet and wash-room facilities for his 
workers. 

There is now no provision in the order 
regulating night work of women. Under 
the former order, no woman worker was 
permitted to begin or finish a working shift 
between 1.30 a.m. and 6 am. and she 
might not be employed between these hours 
unless her employment during the period 
was continuous. 

Maximum deductions that may be made 
from the wages of an employee are no 
longer set out in the order. The employer 
is forbidden to require an employee, as a 
condition of employment, to partake of 
meals and make use of lodging provided 
by him. However, if the employee volun- 
tarily agrees to partake of the meals and 
use the accommodation provided by the 
employer, and, if, in the opinion of the 
board, the accommodation or board is 
inadequate or if the charge made is exces- 
sive, the board may so notify the employer 
who thereafter may not make any deduc- 
tions from the employee’s wages except as 
may be specified by the board in its notice. 


No charges or deductions may be made 
for accidental breakages. 


Apprentices 


Male and Female Minimum Wage Order 
2 (1951) repeals and replaces Order 2 
(1946), as amended. It provides that, as 
under the previous order, minimum wages 
fixed by the Board of Industrial Relations 
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do not apply to an apprentice serving 
under a contract of apprenticeship pursuant 
to the Apprenticeship Act. The new order 
adds the provision that minimum wage 
orders do not apply to a minor employed 
according to Section 8 (3) of the Appren- 
ticeship Act. Under this section, the 
Minister of Labour may permit a minor 
to be employed in a designated trade 
without entering into a contract of appren- 
ticeship where the Provincial Apprenticeship 
Committee has reported that an employer’s 
operations are such as to prevent the minor 
from receiving the necessary training for 
proficiency in the trade. The order, made 
December 17, became effective on Decem- 
ber 27, when it was gazetted. 


British Columbia Shops Regulation 
and Weekly Holiday Act 


By an Order in Council of January 10, 
gazetted January 24, hairdressing establish- 
ments in the city of New Westminster, 
except those connected with a barber shop 
or with a department store, have been 
exempted from the weekly holiday provi- 
sions of the Act provided that they observe 
Monday in each week as a weekly holiday 
and remain closed on the hours fixed for 
closing by municipal by-law. 


Ontario Female Employees 
Fair Remuneration Act 


Regulations setting out the form of 
complaint for a breach of the Female 
Employees Fair Remuneration Act were 
filed on January 2 (O.Reg. 1/52) and 
gazetted January 26. The Act, which was 
passed in 1951 (L.G., 1951, p. 847) and 
which is the first of its kind in Canada, 
went into effect on January 1, 1952. 

The form is to be used by a female 
employee who was discriminated against by 
being paid at a rate of pay less than the 
rate paid to a male employee employed 
for the same work in the same establish- 
ment. The complaint is made to the 
Director of the Fair Employment Practices 
Branch, Department of Labour, Toronto. 


Ontario Power Commission Act 


New general regulations governing the 
installation of all kinds of electrical equip- 
ment were approved by O.Reg 324/51 on 
December 20, and gazetted January 12, 
revoking the former regulations established 
by O.Regs. 56/44, 57/44 and 235 of the 
Consolidated Regulations, 1950. Parts 1-8 
of the regulations govern services and 
service equipment, wiring methods, con- 
ductors,, protective and control devices, 
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grounding, and electric welders. Parts 9-28 
cover installation of electrical equipment, 
installation of interior lighting equipment, 
electric cranes and hoists, passenger and 
freight elevators and dumb-waiters, 
hazardous locations, garages, service stations 
and filling stations, motion-picture studios, 
electrically-operated pipe organs, radio 
installations and primary and secondary 
lines on private property. 


Saskatchewan Health Services Act 


The regulations governing the provision 
of free health services to pensioners and 
their dependants were amended to bring 
them into line with new pensions legislation. 
By O.C. 1/52, made January 4 and 
gazetted January 19, the section of the 
regulations (606A/49) setting out the 
classes of persons entitled to health services 
was repealed and replaced. 

Previously, free health services were 
provided to all persons receiving pensions 
under the Saskatchewan Old Age and Blind 
Persons’ Pension Act, 1948, and to their 
dependants. ‘These services will now be 
given to pensioners under the Old Age 
Security Act (Canada) or the Saskatchewan 
Blind Persons’ Allowances Act who are also 
receiving a supplementary allowance under 
the Saskatchewan Social Aid Act. 

As before, the dependants of pensioners, 
including spouse and each dependent child 
or grandchild under 16, may receive free 
health services during the period the 
pension is being paid and for the remainder 
of the year during which the pensioner dies 
or is admitted to the mental hospital in 
Weyburn or North Battleford. 

The other categories of persons eligible 
are the same as previously. The new regu- 
lations state that no person entitled to 
receive health services from the Govern- 
ment of Canada may be a beneficiary of 
Saskatchewan health services. 


Saskatchewan Social Aid Act 


Regulations approved by O.C. 2312/51 on 
December 18, and gazetted January 5, 
provide for the payment of supplementary 


allowances not exceeding $2.50 a month to 


. certain recipients of pensions under the Old 
Age Security Act (Canada), which provides 
for pensions of $40 a month to persons over 
70 years of age. 

The supplementary allowance may be 
paid to a Saskatchewan recipient of an old 
age security pension who, on December 31, 
1951, was receiving or was eligible for a 
pension under the Old Age Pension Act 
(Canada) and the Saskatchewan Old Age 
and Blind Persons’ Pensions Act, 1948. If 
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such a person returns to Saskatchewan from 
another province during 1952, he will be 
eligible for an allowance. The allowances 
may also be paid to recipients of old age 
pensions on December 31, 1951, who are 
living in British Columbia or Alberta if a 
supplementary agreement is entered into 
with the province of residence. ; 


Saskatchewan recipients under the new 
Old Age Assistance Act and Blind Persons 
Act will qualify for the supplementary 
allowance when they reach the age of 70 
and begin to receive an old age security 
pension. 


Other recipients of old age security 
pensions desiring to receive supplementary 
allowances must make application to the 
Social Welfare Board. To be eligible, they 
must be residents of Saskatchewan who were 
in the province continuously during the 
year immediately before making applica- 
tion and who are not receiving supple- 
mentary payment from any other province. 
Their income and personal property must 
not exceed the limits stated. 

The income of an unmarried applicant, 
including his pension, must not exceed $720 
a year and the value of his personal prop- 
erty may not be more than $1,000. In 
the case of a married applicant, the joint 
income of applicant and spouse, including 
any amount paid to either or both under 
the Old Age Security Act, the Old Age 
Assistance Act or the Blind Persons Act, 
may not be more than $1,200 a year, and 
the value of their personal property may 
not exceed $2,000. 


The board may review the eligibility of a 
recipient at any time, and suspend payment 
of the allowance if he no longer qualifies. 


The first payment will be made on 
February 1, 1952, to cover the allowances 
for the months of January, February and 
March. Beginning April 1, the allowances 
will be paid quarterly in advance. 

Regulations providing for the payment 
of supplementary allowances to recipients 
under the Blind Persons Act (Canada) and 
the Saskatchewan Blind Persons’ Allowances 
Act, 1951, were approved by O.C. 2313/51, 
made December 18, and gazetted January 5. 
The supplementary allowance for blind 
persons is also not to exceed $2.50 a month. 
It is to be paid by the Social Welfare 
Board monthly in arrears, beginning Feb- 
ruary 1. The recipient must be a blind 
person for whom Saskatchewan pays the 
provincial share of his blind persons’ allow- 
ance. He must be a resident of Saskat- 
chewan, or of a province with which 
Saskatchewan has an agreement respecting 
the payment of supplementary allowances. 





The allowance wil! be paid to a recipient 
during a temporary absence from the prov- 
ince for a period not exceeding one month. 


Saskatchewan Trade Schools Regulation Act 


At the 1951 session of the Legislature, 
the administration of this Act was trans- 
ferred from the Minister of Labour to the 
Minister of Education. The Act provides 
that trade schools and their operators or 
agents must be registered annually, and 
that provincial officials may inspect these 
schools, examine records, and_ exercise 
general supervisory powers. 

By O.C. 2254/51, made December 11 and 
gazetted December 22, the general regula- 
tions governing all trade schools under the 
Act and the particular regulations for 
beauty culture, hairdressing and barbering 
trade schools were repealed and replaced. 
The new regulations are to be administered 
by a Supervisor of Trade Schools, subject 
to the authority of the Miunister and 
Deputy Minister of Education. Like the 
previous regulations, they prescribe the 
conditions of application for registration, the 
fees to be paid, the security to be deposited 
with the Department of Education by a 
trade school operator, the amount of fees 
to be retained by the school if a student 
does not complete his course, and the 
minimum age for students. Operators and 
agents of trade schools are prohibited from 
cuaranteeing a position to any person. 
They may advertise only with the permis- 
sion of the supervisor and in the manner 
authorized by the regulations. In any 
trade school, the qualifications of teachers, 
methods of instruction, admission require- 
ments, length of courses, occupation and 
condition of buildings, suitability of 
premises and equipment and the safety 
devices used are subject to the approval 
of the supervisor, and any appointment to 
or change in the teaching staff and any 
change of premises must be reported to 
him. Every trade school operator must 
submit an annual statistical statement to 
the deputy minister. 


A new section permits the minister to 
cancel the certificate of registration of a 
trade school if he considers that its equip- 
ment and means of instruction are inade- 
quate, that the welfare of the students is 
insufficiently provided for, that the charges 
are unreasonable, or that any regulation 
under the Act is not being observed. 

The amount of fees which a school may 
retain when a student gives notice in 
writing that he does not wish to complete 
the course has been reduced. Previously, 
where the fee was a fixed amount for the 
course which was divided into weeks of 
study, the operator might retain payment 
for five weeks in addition to the amount 
payable for the weeks of instruction com- 
pleted. He may now retain payment for 
only two extra weeks. 

The regulations for beauty culture and 
hairdressing and barbering trade schools 
contain the same provisions as the previous 
regulations except that the fees permitted 
to be charged the public for work done by 
students were raised. 

The regulations are effective from Jan- 
uary 1, 1952. 


Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act 


Three new occupational diseases, bovine 
tuberculosis, brucellosis and Newcastle 
Disease, have been made compensable 
under the Workmen’s Compensation (Acci- 
dent Fund) Act by an Order in Council 
(O.C. 40/52) made on January 4 and 
gazetted January 19. 

Compensation is now payable for bovine 
tuberculosis and brucellosis contracted from 
the care or handling of an animal suffering 
from either of these diseases or from 
handling the carcasses of such animals. 
Newcastle Disease is compensable if it is 
contracted from the care or handling of 
poultry with this disease or from handling 
the carcasses of such poultry. Compensa- 
tion is also payable for these three diseases 
if they are contracted in laboratory work 
done in connection with the diseases. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B* 762, December 4, 1951 


Held: (1) That there was a labour dispute 
within the meaning of Section 2 (1) (d) of 
the Act at the claimant’s place of employ- 
ment inasmuch as negotrations between his 
employer and his union had resulted in a 
disagreement on a question of wages. 

(2) That as the claimant had lost his 
employment by reason of a stoppage of 
work due to that labour dispute and he had 
not proved that he could meet the require- 
ments of subsection (2) of Section 39, of 
the Act he was rightly disqualified for the 
duration of the stoppage. 

(3) That Section 43 of the Act applies 
only to an insured person who is already 
unemployed and who refuses to accept an 
offer of employment which would affect his 
right to become, continue to be, or refrain 
from becoming a member of an association 
of workers. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
a carpenter, was employed as such by a 
building contractor at $1.40 an hour from 
May 8, 1951, to May 31, 1951. On June 7, 
1951, he filed a claim for benefit, stating 
that he had lost his employment by reason 
of “a labour dispute between the carpenters’ 
union and operators.” 

It appears that several locals of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joimers of America, of which the claimant 
is a member, had an agreement with an 
association of building contractors which 
expired May 31,1951. In February, 1951, the 
union informed the association that it wished 
to enter into a new agreement providing 
for an increase in the carpenters’ rate of 
pay from $1.40 to $1.70 an hour. Negotia- 
tions were carried on by the union and the 
association over a period of five or six 
weeks. While the union and a number of 
contractors signed an agreement providing 
for increased wages for carpenters, the 
claimant’s employer (a member of the asso- 
ciation) could not reach an accord with 
the union and, on June 1, 1951, a stoppage 
of work took place at his premises. 








*Decisions are published in two series: 
Those designated CU-B refer to benefit 
cases; those designated CU-C, coverage cases. 
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The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that the claimant had lost his employment 
by reason of a stoppage of work due to a 
labour dispute and he disqualified him for 
the duration of the stoppage (Section 39 
of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees which unanimously upheld the 
decision of the insurance officer. 

The interested union appealed to the 
Umpire. 

Conclusions.—The question to decide is 
whether the stoppage of work which took 
place at the claimant’s place of employ- 
ment on June 1, 1951, and as a result of 
which the claimant lost his employment, 
was due to a labour dispute within the 
meaning of the Act. 


A labour dispute is defined in Section 
2 (1) (ad) of, the Act as: follows:— 


“labour dispute’ means any dispute 
between employers and employees, or 
between employees and employees, which 
is connected with the employment or 
non-employment, or the terms or condi- 
tions of employment of any persons, 
whether employees in the employment of 
the employer with whom the dispute 
arises, or not; 


The claimant stated before the court of 
referees that he was a member of the 
negotiating committee which met the con- 
tractors on behalf of local .... with a view 
to obtaining an hourly wage of $1.70 and 
that the contractors’ association of which 
the claimant’s employer is a member 
would not accede to their demand but on 
May 28, 1951, made a counter-offer of $1.55 
or $1.60 an hour. 

The business agent of local also 
stated before the court of referees that the 
claimant’s employer as well as_ other 
employers belonging to the association 
refused to agree with the demands of the 
union because they felt that they were 
“out of lne with the building industry” 
and that, at the meeting held on May 23, 
1951, they came back with a counter- 
proposal of an hourly wage of $1.55 or 
$1.60, which was rejected by the union; 
that the independent contracfors signed an 





-agreement with the union providing for an 
hourly wage of $1.70 and when the claimant 
and his fellow-workers were informed that 
tier employer,=Mr. xo. ee, had not 
signed the agreement, they left the job. 

It is therefore evident that there was a 
disagreement between the union and the 
claimant’s employer and that this disagree- 
ment hinged on the question of wages and 
therefore was connected with the terms and 
conditions of employment. 

This is of the essence of a labour dispute 
within the meaning of the definition laid 
down in Section 2 (1) (d) of the Act. 

It is argued on behalf of the claimant 
that even if there was a labour dispute 
at the premises at which the claimant was 
_ employed, Section 39 (1) of the Act should 

not apply as it is overruled by Section 43 
of the Act. 

In many previous decisions of the 
Umpire it has been stated that Section 43 
of the Act applied only to an insured person 
who is already unemployed and refuses to 
accept an offer of employment which would 
affect his right to become, continue to be, 
or refrain from becoming a member of an 
association of workers. It does not apply 
to the case of an injured person who 
refuses new terms of employment and goes 
on strike. 

In its submission to me, the union has 
referred to decision CU-B 644. 

CU-B 644 deals with the case of a 
claimant who, while unemployed, was 
offered a job at a rate of pay lower than 
that paid in the district by agreement 
between employers and employees to 
workers of her experience and therefore 
cannot be assimilated to the present case. 

Under the circumstances the decision of 
the court of referees, which is in accordance 
with facts and law, must be upheld and the 
appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CU-B 765, December 4, 1951 


Held: That the claimant, who voluntarily 
left his employment to follow a business 
course and was depending on unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit while in attendance 
thereat, could not be considered as being 
available for work within the meaning of 
the Act. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
single, 20 years of age, was employed as 
a pantryman in the dining-car service of 
a railway company from May 21, 1951, to 
September 15, 1951. He filed a claim for 
benefit on September 25, 1951, and stated 
that he had been “dismissed on request” 
as he expected to be placed on the spare 
board shortly and he wanted to return to 


school. The employer stated that the 
claimant had voluntarily left his employ- 
ment to return to school. 

In response to a request from the local 
office for further information, the claimant 
replied that when he entered the employ 
of the company it was with the under- 
standing that he would work for the summer 
only and therefore he decided to ask for 
his release on September 15 in order to 
attend a business course; he added that 
he had started on that course on October 3, 
1951, and if suitable employment was 
offered to him, he would leave the course 
and accept it. The employer reported that 
the claimant had requested to be released 
but that it definitely was not due to lack 
of work as the claimant could have con- 
tinued working. 

The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that the claimant had, without just cause, 
voluntarily left his employment and also 
that he was not available for work; he 
imposed disqualifications for a period 
of six weeks in the first case and for an 
indefinite period as from October 3, 1951, 
in the second case. (Sections 41 (1) and 
22 (1) (b)° of the Act.) 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees from the disqualification imposed 
for non-availability; he was present at the 
hearing before the court of referees and 
gave evidence. The majority of the court 
upheld the decision of the insurance officer. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


Conclusions.—The evidence indicates 
that the claimant took up employment 
during the summer months and voluntarily 
left it im September in order to return to 
school. 

He is now following a business course 
and to use his own words “I was depending 
on UIC to help keep me going while I am 
attending college.” 

Regardless of the sympathy I have for 
the claimant, I must agree with the 
majority of the court of referees that under 
the circumstances he cannot be considered 
as being available for work within the 
meaning of the Act. 

I might have taken a different view of 
the ease if the claimant had been laid off 
because of lack of work and instead of 
remaining idle had taken up a _ business 
course. His availability for work would 
then have been decided in the light of 
whether his hours of attendance thereat 
would have prevented him from accepting 
suitable employment and whether he would 
have been ready and willing to abandon 
the course immediately suitable employ- 
ment became obtainable. 

For those reasons the appeal is dismissed. 
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Monthly Report on Operation of 
The Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics for December, 1951,* show a further considerable increase in 


number of new cases of recorded unemployment among insured persons 


During December there was a consider- 
able increase in the number of new cases 
of recorded unemployment among insured 
persons. The monthly report issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the oper- 
ation of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
shows that initial and renewal claims for 
unemployment insurance benefit received 
during the month totalled 175,040, com- 
pared with 122,603 in November and 134,218 
in December, 1950. 

Total claimants on the live unemploy- 
ment insurance register the last working 
day of the month numbered 287,819 
(213,657 males and 74,162 females), as 
against 186,833 (127,237 males and 59,596 
females) on November 30, and 202,345 
(159,267 males and 43,078 females) on 
December 30, 1950. Of the December 1951 
total, 238,950 (184,820 males and 54,130 
females) were ordinary claimants, 40,685 
(22,713 males and 17,972 females) were on 
short time and 8,184 (6,124 males and 
2,060 females) were claiming supplementary 
benefit. 

Adjudicating centres disposed of 148,219 
initial and renewal claims, of which 116,637 
were entitled to benefit and 31,582 were 
not entitled. Initial claims disallowed 
numbered 19,713, while 14,841 disqualifica- 
tions were imposed (including 2,712 on 
revised and 260 on supplementary benefit 
claims). Chief reasons for disqualification 
were: “voluntarily left employment without 
just cause”, 4,639 cases; “not unemployed”, 
4,388 cases; and “loss of work due to a 
labour dispute”, 1,580 cases (1,469 of which 
were in Ontario). 

A total of 87,739 persons began recelving 
benefit on either initial or renewal claims 
during the month, compared with 67,861 
last month and 69,870 one year ago. 

An amount of $6,923,194 was paid in 
respect of 2,680,987 compensated unem- 
ployed days during December, in com- 
parison with $5,107,466 for 2,033,423 days 
in November, and $5,308,818 for 2,192,851 
days in December, 1950. 

During the week December 29-January 4, 
152,269 persons received benefit payments 





*See Tables E-1—E-8 at end of book. 
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Comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a_ previous 
period serves no useful purpose if made 
on the basis of numbers alone. Con- 
sideration must be given to. other 


relevant factors, such as the opening and 
closing of seasonal industries, increase in 


area population, influence of weather 
conditions, and the general employment 
situation. 


amounting to $2,232,209 for 852,687 unem- 
ployed days. For the week November 24- 
30, $1,327,648 was paid to 97,511 benefi- 
ciaries in respect of 523,648 unemployed 
days, while during the week of December 
30-January 5, one year ago, benefits 
amounting to $1,431,588 were paid to 
101,918 persons in respect of 583,743 unem- 
ployed days. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week December 29, 1951-January 4, 1952, 
was $2.62, compared with $2.54 for the 
week November 24-30, and $2.45 for the 
week December 30, 1950-January 5, 1951. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during December, 1951, insur- 
ance books were issued to 4,221,638 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1951. This 
was an increase of 68,640 during the month. 

As at December 31, 1951, employers regis- 
tered numbered 242,853—a decrease of 589 
since the end of November. 


Supplementary Benefit 


Supplementary unemployment insurance 
benefit is payable during the period 
January 1 to March 81, inclusive. 

The procedure for handling supple- 
mentary benefit claims this year is 
unchanged from last year. However, under 
Section 87 D (c) cf the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, Class 3, which contained 
special provision for payment of supple- 
mentary benefit to persons with a record 
of employment in lumbering and logging, 
ig inoperative as of March 31, 1951. 
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(Lumbering and logging, insurable in 
British Columbia as of August 1, 1946, 
was made insurable elsewhere in Canada as 
of April 1, 1950.) Class 4 is not at present 
applicable, since there has been no exten- 
sion of coverage within the past year. 
Therefore, supplementary benefit applies 
at the present time only to persons in 
Classes 1 and 2—persons whose benefit 


years have terminated since the preceding 
March 31, and persons who failed the 
Statutory conditions since the preceding 
March 31, respectively. Benefits are pay- 
able commencing January 1. 

The number of initial claims considered 
during December, and their disposition, are 
shown in Table E-8 in the Labour Statistics 
section. 


Unemployment Insurance Act to be Amended 


Amendments to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act were forecast in the Speech from 
the Throne read at the opening of the 
sixth session of the 21st Parliament on 
February 28. 


Parliament will also be asked to con- 
sider a revision of the Immigration Act 
and related amendments to the Canadian 
Citizenship Act. 





N.Y. State May Offer Tax Relief to Working Mothers 


A bill which would permit working 
mothers to deduct from their taxable 
income up to $1,000 a year for baby 
sitters and the cost of keeping children in 
day-care centres has been passed by the 
New York State Senate. It is awaiting 
passage by the state Assembly. 
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Another measure passed by the state 
Senate would permit cities to equip and 
maintain sheltered workshops to provide 
suitable training and work for persons over 
60 years of age, subject to supervision by 
the State Social Welfare Department. 
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In Dominion Government Contracts 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work, and 
those which apply to contracts for the manu- 
facture of various classes of government 
supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 


from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current in 
the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the LABour GAzetTre for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded During January 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During January the Department of 
Labour prepared 123 fair wages schedules 
for inclusion in building and construction 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by 
various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 


During the same period a total of 95 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 


Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other 
bona fide interested parties, on request. 


The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 


eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of overtime 
rates as specified by the Minister of Labour”, 
and also specify that the rates of wages set 
out therein are “minimum rates only” and 
that “nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors and sub- 
contractors from the payment of higher 
rates in any instance where, during the 
continuance of the work such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation, by agree- 
ments between employers and employees in 
the district or by changes in prevailing 
rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the district :— 


Department 


PAE UTICULIUUPE etre ict scene tor Be me eeerrn nae: 


Post Office 


No. of Contracts 


Aggregate Amount 
1 $ 63,841.00 
10 178,303.25 


(3) Arrears of Wages 


During January the sum of $2,295.65 was collected from one employer who had failed 
to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to his contract. This amount 
was distributed to the 20 employees concerned. 
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Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules 


Awarded During January 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Hays District Alta: Beattie Ramsay Construction Co Ltd, construction of canal & 


road (Bow River Project). 
north dam (Bow River Project). 


Lake McGregor Alta: Thode Construction, Ltd, repairs to 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


St John’s Nfld: Diamond Construction 
Ltd, construction of housing units; 
Diamond Construction Ltd, construction of 
housing units; Horwood Lumber Co Ltd, 
construction of housewalks. Trenton N S: 
Cameron Contracting Ltd,* removal of old, 
installing new, floors. Montreal P Q: 
D’Erricco Bros Construction Reg’d, con- 
struction of driveways & walks; Maurice 
Moriat, cutting & grading of properties. 
St. Johns P Q: Williams Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of housing units. S¢ 
Therese P Q: Jean Paquette, construction 
of housing units; Wiggs, Walford, Frost 
& lLindsay,* design of steam heating 
system. Valcartier P Q: Community 
Enterprises Ltd, construction of streets, 
driveways & walks. Ajar Ont: Hagersville 
Asphalt Paving Ltd, construction of curb 
& gutter catch basins; Griffith & Crane 
Construction Co,* widening roadway. 
Bathurst Heights Ont: Ruscica Bros Co. 
Ltd, construction of sewer extension. Deep 
River Ont: M Barr Construction Ltd, 
construction of watermains & sanitary 
sewers. Gloucester Ont: A S Petersen Ltd, 
construction of bldgs, sewers & watermains. 
North Bay Ont: Russell Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of housing units with 


services. Windsor Ont: Albert Loiselle & 
Fils Enrg,* installing supports under floor 
joists. Shilo Man: Roy Swail* storm 
sewer extension. Regina Sask: Shoquist 
Construction Ltd, construction of walks & 
eliminating defects; Capital Floor & 
Sanding,* removal & replacement of 
defective tile; Capital Floor & Sanding,* 
removal & replacement of defective tile. 
Calgary Alta: Standard Gravel & Surfacing 
of Canada Ltd, hard surfacing of road- 
ways, Currie Barracks & Currie Field: 
Western Excavating, rough grading of 
roads, Currie Barracks. Suffield Alta: 
Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada 
Ltd, construction of roadways & pathways; 
Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada 
Ltd, construction of roadways. Belmont 
Park B C: GS Eldridge & Co Ltd* 
checking & laying concrete. Chilliwack 
BC: GS Eldridge & Co Ltd,* checking 
& laying concrete. Vancouver B C: Pyke 
& White Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of houses; Pyke & White Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of houses; George 
Meredith, construction of sidewalks; J H 
Mcrae Co Ltd, installation of street light- 
ing system; Vancouver Associated Con- 
tractors Ltd, construction of housing units. 


Defence Construction Limited 


Goose Bay Labrador: Canadian Vickers 
Ltd,* installation of steam generating units. 
Summerside P EF I: Bryant Electric Co 
Ltd, extensions to electrical distribution 
system. Greenwood N 8S: Kenney Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of central 
heating plant, RCAF Station. Bagotville 
PQ: Kelly Construction Co Ltd, installa- 
tion of storm sewer system. Montreal P Q: 
Lareau & Dupuis Ltee, construction of 
dynamometer bldg. St Hubert P Q: AD 
Ross Co Ltd, installation of aerodrome 
lighting equipment. Valcartier P Q: 
M H N Gruner & Co Ltd, erection of 
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warehouses. Barriefield Ont: Holdcroft 
Construction Co Ltd, installation of storm 
sewers. Camp Borden Ont: A W Robert- 
son Ltd, construction of standard central 
heating plant. Clinton Ont: J Gaffney 
Construction Co, construction of water 
softening plant, pumping station & reser- 
voir. Cobourg Ont: H J McFarland Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of services, 
Central Ordnance Depot. Downsview Ont: 
G Hardy, construction of standard central 
heating plant. Kingston Ont: M Sullivan 
& Sons Ltd, construction of laboratory 
bldg. North Bay Ont: T Baldasaro & Sons, 
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construction of intake, reservoir, pump 
houses & water main; Moore Electric Ltd, 
installation of electrical distribution system 
& fire alarm system. Ottawa Ont: A S 
Petersen, installation of services & interior 
finishing steelox extension to DCED Bldg, 
Victoria Island. Petawawa Ont: M Sullivan 
& Sons, construction of prefabricated garage 
& tank hangar. Toronto Ont: G Carter 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
administration bldg. Uplands Ont: Sirotek 


Construction Ltd, construction of quadrant 
shelter bldys. Cold Lake Alta: Sparling- 
Davis Co Ltd, construction of water supply 
system. Penhold Alta: Poole Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of sewage treatment 
plant. Comox B C: Smith Bros & Wilson 
Ltd, construction of standard central heat- 
ing plant. Fort Nelson B C: Marwell Con- 
struction Co Ltd, installation of water 
mains, pumphouse etc, Mile 295 NWHS. 


Department of Public Works 


St John’s Nfld: Newfoundland Engineer- 
ing & Construction Co Ltd, addition & 
alterations to bldg, Buckmasters’ Field. 
Lennox Island-Port Hill P E I: Wallace 
Noye, Allison Raynor & James Noye, 
construction of ferry landings. Dugby 
N S: M A Condon & Son, improvement 
to spur pier. White’s Cove N S: Alfred 
Thimot & Medard Comeau, breakwater 
repairs. St Andrews N B: Caldwell Con- 
struction Co Ltd, addition & alterations to 
public bldg. Saint John N. B: Scotia 
Sprinklers Ltd, installation of automatic 
sprinkler & fire alarm systems, Lancaster 
Hospital. West Saint John N B: John 
Flood & Sons Ltd, repairs to partitions, 
Customs & Immigration Bldg. St Mary’s 
(Shippigan Island) N B: Diamond Con- 
struction Co Ltd, harbour protection. 
Amqui P Q: Mitis Construction Co Ltd, 
addition & alterations to public bldg. 
Chandler P Q: Marcel Cauvier & John 
Everett Keays, reconstruction of wharf. 
Chatham Ont: Dinsmore Construction 
Limited, construction of entomological 
laboratory. Colborne Ont: Charles Jackson, 
construction of public bldg. Hamilton 
Ont: Frid Construction Co Ltd, harbour 
improvements, Catherine St Wharf. 
Kingston Ont: Thomas L Grooms, altera- 
tions to customs house. Ottawa Ont: 
Taggart Construction Ltd, alterations to 


military stores bldg, Cartier Square; 
A Lanctot Construction Co, alterations to 
Mackenzie Bldg. Port Arthur Ont: Con- 
solidated Dredging Ltd,* dredging. Sioux 
Lookout Ont: Thunder Bay Harbour 
Improvements Ltd, wharf repairs & exten- 
sion. Southampton Ont: John D Trumbley, 
erection of new public bldg. Toronto Ont: 
Evan S Martin, alterations to bldg, 
Bathurst St, to provide for food laboratory, 
Defence Research Board. Manitou Man: 
J D Cumberland, construction of RCMP 
detachment bldg. Morden Man: Henry 
Borger & Son Ltd, installation of water 
& sewer system, Dominion Experimental 
Farm. Glaslyn Sask: Olaf Tidfors, con- 
struction of RCMP detachment bldg. 
Regina Sask: Trail Plumbing & Heating 
(Sask.) Ltd, installation of boilers, 
Veterans’ Home; Bird Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of RCMP fire hall. 
Kingsgate B C: C J Oliver Ltd, construc- 


tion of customs & immigration bldg. 
New Westminster B C: Fraser River 
Piledriving Co ltd, improvements to 


fishery station. Port Essington B C: 
Skeena River Piledriving Co, replacement 
of approach, floats & ice shield. Prince 
Rupert B C: Northwest Construction Ltd, 
major repairs, Miller Bay Indian Hospital. 
Seal Cove (Prince Rupert) B C: F O 
White, construction of seaplane landing. 


Department of Transport 


Mecatina P Q: Tower Co Ltd, improve- 
ments of radio range site. Fort William 
Ont: Hacquoil’s, construction of access 
road to remote receiver site, airport; 
Stead & Lindstrom Ltd, construction of 
air trafic bldg, airport. Wennipeg Man: 
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Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
air traffic bldg, airport. Calgary Alta: 
A F Byers Construction Co Ltd, repairs to 
roof trusses of hangar. Kdmonton Alta: 
A F Byers Construction Co Ltd, repairs to 
roof trusses of hangar. 


OP ee 
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Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded - December 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During December the Department of 
Labour prepared 75 fair wages schedules 
for inclusion in building and construction 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by 
various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 127 
construction contracts was awarded by the 


various government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 
Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 
See explanatory note under this heading 
ONicpwis22)) 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the district :-— 


Department 
Defence Production 


Post Office 


‘No. of Contracts 


Defence Production (November Report).... 


Sigs Cea Mee! CL GNle (64) Wi ce\ (0) a) wae te, 6 oe shied a, 6) wikis bao 


Aggregate Amount 


10,768 $31,748,097 .00 
12,178 62,240,418 .00 
13 108,906 . 32 


(3) Arrears of Wages 


_ During December the sum of $451.27 was collected from three employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount was distributed to six employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules 


Awarded, December 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 
Lake McGregor Alta: Emil Anderson Construction Co Ltd, repairs to South Dam, 


Bow River Project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


St John’s Nfld: H S Yetman,* repairs 
to certain units. Greenwood N S: Ashfield 
Bros, clearing, grading roads & water & 


sewer connections; L G Rawding,* land-: 


scaping. Quebec P Q: Marc Gilbert,* 
designing profiles of streets; D I 
O’Gallagher,* topographical survey. St 
Hubert P Q: Community Enterprises Ltd, 
construction of houses; H W_  Lea* 
engineering service for roads; Desourdy 
Construction,* transfill & supplying bull- 
dozer; Desourdy Construction,* construc- 
tion of culverts. Deep River Ont: 
Zeller’s Contracting Co Ltd, construction 
of houses. Fort Frances Ont: J Hart- 
viksen & Sons,* construction of concrete 


housewalks. Renfrew Ont: M Sullivan & 
Son Ltd, construction of houses with 
basements. Trenton Ont: H J McFarland 


Construction Co, construction of storm 


sewer system. Uplands Ont: Campeau 
Construction Co, construction of houses. 
Windsor Ont: Ro-Mo Construction, con- 
struction of houses; Ecclestone Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of houses; River- 
side Construction, construction of houses; 
Windsor Brickcote Ltd, construction of 
houses; Ontario Construction, construction 
of houses; Woodlawn Construction Ltd, 
construction of houses; William Buttery, 
construction of houses. MacDonald Man: 
Pearson Construction Co Ltd,* unloading 
prefabricated houses; Underwood & 
McLellan,* engineering services. Portage 
la Prairie Man: Underwood & McLellan,»* 
engineering services. Rivers Man: Claydon 
Co Ltd, construction of roads & walks, 
etc. Shilo Man: Maple Leaf Construction 
Ltd, paving driveways & walks; Bird Con- 
struction Co Ltd, grading of roads; Bird 
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Construction Co Ltd, grading of roads. 
Winnipeg Man: Bird: Construction Co 
Lid,* replacement of wood siding on 
certain units; Bird Construction Co Ltd,* 
replacement of wood siding on certain 
units; Claydon Co Ltd,* replacement of 
siding on certain units; Claydon Co Ltd,* 
replacing wood sidings; G H Herriot,* 
_ Surveying & staking all roads & lots; 
Bird Construction Co Ltd,* replacement of 
wood siding. Moose Jaw Sask: Bird Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of houses. 
Saskatoon Sask: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, 
construction of houses. Calgary Alta: 
Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada 
Ltd, construction of roads'’& walks. Clares- 
holm Alta: Western Excavating Co,* 


unloading boxcars; Western Excavating Co,* 
unloading prefabricated houses. Hdmonton 
Alta: Stewart, Little & Stewart,* surveying. 
Lethbridge Alta: Emerald Florists & 
Gardens,* supplying & planting trees. 
Namao Alta: Arthur A Voice,* removal 
of top soil; Daroz Bros Contractors, con- 
struction of roads; Fort Construction Co 
Ltd, installation of storm sewers. Comoz 
BC: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, construc- 
tion of houses; Amalgamated Defence 
Projects,* water & sewer design. Macauley 
B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of houses. Vancouver B C: Underhill 
& Underhill,* services of land surveyor; 
J Muirhead,* engineering services. White- 
horse Y T: Chappie’s Transfer,* unloading 
box cars. 


Defence Construction Limited 


Chatham N B: Modern Construction Ltd, 
installation of underground steam distribu- 
tion system; Sterling Electric Ltd, instal- 
lation of power distribution system. 
Drummondville P Q: J F Wickenden Co, 
construction of armoury. Lachine P Q: 
J H Dupuis Ltd, conversion of bldgs to 
married quarters. Quebec P Q: Le 
Syndicat de Construction Moderne Ltee, 
alterations to former Bell Telephone Bldg. 
St Hubert P Q: Spino Construction Ltd, 
construction of sanitary, storm sewers, 
water system, roads & curbs. Valcartier 
P Q: Mobec Ltd, alterations & extensions 
to steam distribution system. Vzulle La 
Salle P Q: L Gordon Tarlton Ltd, instal- 
lation of electrical services in garage. 
Barrefield Ont: M Barr Construction. Ltd, 
installation of storm & sanitary sewers & 
water mains. Centralia Ont: Canadian 
Vickers Ltd,* installation of steam gener- 
ating units. Clinton Ont: Ball Bros, con- 
struction of telecommunication school; 
Cornell Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of watermains, sanitary & storm sewers. 
Cobourg Ont: Bepco Canada Ltd, erection 
of transformer for main _ sub-station. 
Downsview Ont: Foster Wheeler Ltd,* 
installation of steam generating unit. 
London Ont: W H Cooper Construction 
Co, construction of garage. Long Branch 


_ magazine establishment. 


Ont: K J Beamish Construction Co Ltd, 
stock piling & laying granular fill, RCOC 
Depot. Meaford Ont: James Kemp, con- 
struction of concrete floor in garage. 
Gimli Man: Peter Leitch Construction 
Ltd, construction of bldg. Winnipeg Man: 
Vulean Iron & Engineering Ltd, erection 
of steel tanks. Moose Jaw Sask: Smith 
Bros & Wilson Ltd, construction of school. 
Cold Lake Alta: Foster Wheeler Ltd,* 
installation of steam generating units. 
Namao Alta: Foster Wheeler Ltd,* instal- 
lation of steam generating units; Foster 
Wheeler Ltd,* installation of steam gen- 
erating units. Penhold Alta: Alexander 
Construction, construction of school. 
Ralston Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete 
& Construction Co Ltd, renovation of 
cafeteria. Suffield Alta: Bird Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of hangar type test 
shed. Comox B C: Foster Wheeler Ltd,* 
installation of steam generating units. 
Esqumalt B C: Commonwealth Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of permanent 
barracks. Kamloops B C: Commonwealth 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of inland 
Victoria Bac 
Farmer Construction Ltd, construction of 
maintenance & storage bldg; G H Wheaton, 
installation of watermains. 


Department of Defence Production 


Hamilton (Mount Hope) Ont: Partridge 
Plumbing & Heating, installation of low 
pressure heating system, RCAF Station. 
Simcoe Ont: Anguish & Whitefield Ltd, 
installation of heating system, armoury. 
Toronto Ont: Design-Craft Ltd, refur- 
bishing, erecting new construction & dis- 
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mantling of booths, Canadian International 
Trade Fair (1952). Shilo Man: Western 
Asbestos Co Ltd, re-roofing of bldgs, 
military camp. Esquimalt B C: General 
Construction Co Ltd, regrading & paving 
of road, HMC “Dockyard”. 





* 


Department of Defence Production 


(November Report) 


Dartmouth N S: W 8 Redmond, revamp- 
ing heating system in hangar. Longue 
Pointe P Q: Combustion Engineering Corp 
Ltd, replacement of stokers, Ordnance 
Depot. Montreal P Q: Canadian Comstock 
Co Ltd, installation of training equipment; 
D Cote Ltd, re-roofing various bldgs, 
Ordnance Depot. Fort Wilkam Ont: 
Darling Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, in- 
stallation of steam boilers, armoury. 
Ottawa Ont: A Lanctot Construction Co, 
removal of old & construction of new con- 
erete floor & installation of fire stand pipes, 


Drill Hall; -Hart Construction Co Ltd, 
alterations to bldg for DAF Pensions 
Bureau. Rockcliffe Ont: G A Crain & Sons 
Ltd, rehabilitation & conversion of barrack 
block to office space. Portage la Prairie 
Man: T Eaton Co Ltd, laying of asphalt 
tile. Penhold Alta: McCready Johannson 
Ltd, roof replacement. Prince Rupert BC: 
Mitchell & Currie Ltd, repairs to ramp 
road, Naval Radio Station. Royal Roads 
B C: Dominion Steel & Caal Corp Ltd, 
fencing part of boundary, Canadian Service 
College. 


Department of Public Works 


Burin Nfld: Horwood Lumber Co Ltd, 
construction of RCMP detachment bldg. 
Clarenville Nfld: George Vardy & George 
W Brown, construction of RCMP detach- 
ment bldg. Deer Lake Nfld: Newfound- 
land Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of RCMP detachment bldg. 
Placentia Nfld: Diamond Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment 
bldg. St Lawrence Nfld: Horwood Lumber 
Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detach- 
ment bldg. Stephenville Crossing Nfld: 
Newfoundland Engineering & Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detach- 
ment bldg. Whitbourne Nfld: Diamond 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
RCMP detachment bldg. Graham’s Pond 
P Est: H J Phillips & Son, breakwater 
repairs & extensions. Brooklyn N S: J P 
Porter Co Ltd,* dredging. Halifax N S: 
LG &M H Smith Ltd, repairs to King’s 
wharf. Parrsboro N S: Rodney Con- 
tractors Ltd, alterations & repairs to public 
bldg. Port Hawkesbury N S: Allan J 
MacDonald & Duncan A Maclsaac, con- 
struction of RCMP detachment bldg. 
Sydney N S: Municipal Spraying & Con- 
tracting Ltd, paving & gravel surfacing, 
Sydney Terminal Wharf. Cocagne Bar 
N B: Roger Leblanc,* dredging. Montreal 
PQ: Richard & B A Ryan Ltd, partition- 
ing, ete for UIC, Packard Bldg. Quebec 


P Q: Adrien Hebert, alterations, St. Roch 
Post Office Bldg. Riviere Whalen (Cap 
des Rosters) P Q: Emile Cloutier & Charles 
H Nadeau & Sons Ltd, wharf improve- 
ments. Collingwood Ont: Richardson Con- 
struction Co Ltd, harbour improvements 
(warehouse). Fort Erie Ont: S. Elmer 
Zimmerman, construction of RCMP detach- 
ment bldg. Hamilton Ont: R A Blyth, 
harbour improvements. Ottawa Ont: 
Edgar Dagenais, repairs to stonework, Daly 
Bldg; Taggart Construction Ltd, installa- 
tion of sewage disposal system, Central 
Experimental Farm; P G Kenny, altera- 
tions to Neatby residence, Central Experi- 
mental Farm. Hmerson Man: Ducharme & 
Hamilton, construction of RCMP detach- 
ment bldg. Steinbach Man: Randver 
Sigurdson, erection of public bldg. Wanni- 
neg Man: James Beaton & Sons, altera- 
tions to identification office, RCMP 
barracks. Vegreville Alta: Sandquist Con- 
struction Co, construction of RCMP detach- 
ment bldg. Cape Mudge (Quadra Island) 
BC: Frank Gagne, construction of wharf 
& breakwater. Capilano River BC: ES 
Livsey & Co Ltd,* bank protection. Lady- 
smith B C: Harbour Pile Driving Co, 
wharf renewal. Mayne Island B C: Pacific 
Piledriving Co Ltd, wharf repairs & 
improvements. 


Department of Transport 
Sorel P Q: Central Electric, electrical work, Workshop Bldg. 
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January 92 


Seasonal inactivity made its full impact on employment during January. 
Producers goods industries were active but consumers goods industries, 
especially the textile group, were producing at reduced levels; short 
work weeks and lay-offs continued in many consumers goods industries 


Current labour market surpluses reflect 
not only seasonal employment reductions 
but also the effects on production and the 
labour force of the adjustments stemming 
mainly from the defence program. The 
impact of seasonal inactivity and of the 
other employment adjustments on the 
labour market is shown by the 362,800 
workers registered for employment at local 
NES offices at the end of January, 1952, 
compared with the 300,000 registered last 
year at the same time. Unfilled vacancies 
numbered 23,700 at the end of January, 
1952, while 35,700 vacancies were regis- 
tered last year at about the same date. 
Placements remained nearly the same at 
the two dates—approximately 12,600 a 
week. 

The mining industry added about 4,000 
men to its work force during the year. 
This aggregate increase was achieved in 
spite of moderate employment losses in the 
coal and gold mining groups. The strong 
over-all demand for base metals, oil and 
some non-metallic minerals has resulted in 
sufficient hirings in these fields to offset 
declines in other sectors of the mining 
industry. 

Logging employment expanded during 
January as the loggers moved back into 
the woods following the Yuletide holidays. 
Among pulpwood loggers in the East, the 
total number at work increased from 
56,000 at the beginning of January to 
76,000 at the middle of the month. This 
total declined by about 3,000 during the 
last two weeks of the month as cutting 
was finished in some areas and other 
workers left voluntarily. 

The index of employment in the manu- 
facturing industries at December 1, 1951, 
was 189-2 (1939=100), about two per cent 
above the levels of a year earlier. Among 
the industries responsible for this increase, 
with the estimated percentage increase in 
employment during the year in parentheses, 
were: aircraft and parts (103%); ship- 
building (56%); agricultural implements 
(12%); and non-metallic mineral products 
(10%). On the other hand, further layoffs 
were reported in January in the textile and 
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An analysis of the current employment 
situation prepared by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour, 


on the basis of returns from the National- 
Employment Service, reports from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other 
official information. 





household appliances industries but, for the 
first time in several months, none took 
place in the automobile industry. Tobacco, 
leather and furniture plants also reported 
staff reductions. 


The construction industry was at its 
annual low point in the year’s operations 
and was a main source of seasonal unem- 
ployment. More than 70,000 construction 
workers were registered with the National 
Employment Service at the end of January, 
including 28,000 carpenters, 7,000 painters, 
2,900 bricklayers and tile setters, 1,700 
plumbers and steamfitters, 1,300 plasterers 
and 25,000 unskilled construction workers. 


Regional Analysis 


During January, an accelerated decline 
in employment activity in the Atlantic 
region reflected, in the main, the interplay 
of seasonal factors inherent in the basic 
structure of the economy. Because of the 
predominance of primary industries in the 
region, employment is particularly vulner- 
able to climatic conditions, witnessed 
during the month under review by a 
pronounced increase in the number of job 
seekers. Continued slackening in the con- 
struction industry, seasonal declines in 
fishing and fish processing and the change- 
over from wood cutting to hauling were 
the dominating factors in accelerating this 
decline in employment. 

Although registrations with the National 
Employment Service were 50 per cent 
higher than a month earlier, bringing the 
total to some 42,400 at January 31, the 
over-all employment situation is only 
shghtly less favourable than one year ago 
and considerably better than in the 1946- 
1950 period. Manufacturing, with the 
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exception of some textile and heating 
equipment plants, maintained a high level 
of activity. 

Although only small lay-offs were experi- 
enced in the textile industry during the 
month, appearing solely in the Fredericton 
and St. Stephen areas, extensive short- 
time persisted generally throughout the 
industry. 

Diminishing employment opportunities 
had the effect of swelling the labour 
surplus pool. The most pronounced in- 
creases occurred in St. John’s, Bathurst and 
Yarmouth areas, while Charlottetown, 
Summerside, Inverness and Moncton 
showed a more gradual deterioration. 

Job seekers became more numerous in 
Newfoundland as seasonal slackening in 
construction, coastal navigation and port 
activity worsened the employment picture, 
particularly in the St. John’s area. The 
Prince Edward Island employment picture 
reflected the usual seasonal inactivity in 
agriculture and construction and the closing 
of the north shore port; but currently the 
Island has more men employed than at 
any time since the Second World War. 
Unfavourable weather conditions greatly 
curtailed woods work and prohibited other 
seasonal activities such as smelt fishing 
and ice harvesting in the Bathurst and 
Yarmouth areas, while in Moncton pro- 
gressive lay-offs in heating equipment 
plants have been the primary reason for 
the steady rise in NES registrations. In 
Inverness the number of employment 
opportunities steadily lessened and workers 
released from seasonal occupations were 
unable to obtain alternative employment. 

A high level of activity in shipbuilding 
in Bridgewater, Liverpool, Halifax and 
Saint John, coupled with dock work in the 
larger centres, has arrested the downward 
trend. 

At January 31, 1952, the number of 
unplaced applicants climbed to 104,500 in 
the Quebec region as compared with 89,200 
at approximately the same date in 1951. 
Unfilled vacancies stood at 8,600 as against 
14,500 at the same dates respectively, and 
the general employment pattern remained 
much the same throughout this region. 

Employment in agriculture was at a low 
ebb in January, with most farm activities 
at a standstill. Activity in forestry was 
quite high, although many loggers went 
home for the Christmas holidays and began 
returning to the woods only during the 
second half of January. Cutting in the 
East was hampered because of too much 
snow, while in the Northwestern region of 
the province, hauling of logs was hindered 
by the lack of sufficient snow. 


Mines, metallic and non-metallic, were 
reported as adequately staffed, but employers 
forecast a high turnover for the spring. 
There was little demand for skilled miners. 


Employment conditions in consumers’ 
durable and semi-durable. manufacturing 
continued at the reduced levels of recent 
months. The most depressed sector was 
still the textiles group. However, in 
Victoriaville and Quebec, there were signs 
of a revival, with the employment picture 
being brightened by a $2 million defence 
contract awarded to two clothing manu- 
facturers of Victoriaville and to the 
opening of a garment factory in Quebec, 
which needed 150 workers. The fur 
industry and the tobacco industry experi- 
enced more lay-offs while the shoe industry 
was showing greater activity because of 
defence contracts. Furniture manufactur- 
ing did not see as many new orders coming 
as was expected following the furniture 
show in Montreal. The brightest spots in 
the manufacturing section of the labour 
market were the aircraft industry, the pulp 
and paper industry and the chemical 
industry where production and employment 
reached higher levels. The food industry, 
particularly meat packing and creameries, 
lost rapidly the vigour generated by the 
Christmas trade. 

Transportation equipment, shipbuilding 
and public utilities showed fair employ- 
ment levels. Construction was at its 
lowest point of activity, although employers 
were optimistic as a result of easier credit 
regulations. 

At the end of January, ten centres had 
substantial labour surpluses of 15 per cent 
and over, compared with seven at the end 
of December. These centers were: Beau- 
harnois, Chandler (inc. Gaspe and New 
Richmond), Drummondville, Granby, La 
Malbaie, Mégantic, Port Alfred, St. Agathe 
des Monts, Ste. Thérése, Shawinigan Falls. 
Fifteen centres had moderate labour 
surpluses (applications at NES amounting 
to 10 to 14-9 per cent of all wage and 
salary workers in the area) compared with 
nine at the end of December. There has 
been a marked tendency for surpluses to 
increase, particularly in medium-sized in- 
dustrial towns. 

The full impact of seasonal unemploy- 
ment, coupled with further staff reductions 
in consumer goods manufacturing and some 
heavy industries, brought an addition of 
more than 25,000 during January to the 
total number of active job applications 
filed with the National Employment Ser- 
vice in the Ontario region. Over 19,000 of 
this rise occurred in the first half of the 
month; but a pronounced slackening in the 
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rate of increase was noticeable toward the 
end of the period. The February 1 total, 
at 110,500, was more than 65 per cent above 
the level a year earlier. Although there 
were no signs of a general improvement 
in employment conditions in manufactur- 
ing, small scattered recalls and some hirings 
for defence work improved the situation 
in a number of southern Ontario centres. 
In total, however, depressed employment 
conditions—indefinite lay-offs and shortened 
work weeks—remain the rule in most 
textile, clothing, footwear, furniture, 
leather, rubber, electrical goods and auto 
assembly and supplier establishments. The 
availability of supplementary unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits as of January 1 
caused a substantial part of the rise in 
job registrations during the month. Most 
of these, of course, were applications filed 
by seasonally inactive workers but factory 
workers, who normally are not subject to 
seasonal release, formed a larger proportion 
of job applicants than usual. These 
workers have been drawing on their regular 
unemployment insurance through the fall 
and early winter months, and without 
supplementary benefits many of them now 
would be exhausting their benefit entitle- 
ments and allowing their registrations to 
lapse. 

A seasonal lull prevailed over most of 
the Prairies during January. Activity in 
agriculture, vegetable processing, construc- 
tion and transportation reached a low point 
and unemployment rose evenly over most 
of the region. The proportion of job 
applications to the labour force at the 
beginning of February was 5 per cent, com- 
pared with the national average of 7 per 
cent. The main reasons for this are the 
high level of woods production, farming 
income, industrial expansion in Alberta and 
defence construction projects now under 
way. 

At February 1, there was an approximate 
balance of labour demand and supply in 
ten of the twenty-nine local areas in the 
region and slight surpluses in eighteen 
areas. In Lethbridge, the completion of 
sugar processing and a curtailment in stock 
feeding and construction were responsible 
for an additional 700 job applications at the 
NES office. Lay-offs in flour and feed mills 
in Winnipeg were counterbalanced by 
renewed activity in the textile and clothing 
trade. 

Weather conditions permitted a heavy 
logging cut this winter in the Lakehead 
area and there are some signs that the 
accelerated pulp and newsprint production 
of the past year has caught up with the 
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backlog of demand. If woods employment 
returns to its traditional level of 2-3,000, 
some 7,000 men will be released between 
mid-January and mid-April, which fact may 
create a temporary unemployment problem 
in the two Lakehead cities. 


Storms continued through the first half 
of January, bringing over ten feet of snow 
to certain areas of the Pacific region. 
Logging camps, with the exception of those 
in the Prince Rupert-Prince George district, 
suspended operations almost completely. 


Sawmill activity was reduced by about 
one-third. It is reported that an increasing 
number of the small-scale, less efficient 
firms are finding it unprofitable to operate 
under present high prices of logs and 
increasing labour costs. 


On the largest construction project in the 
region, the Kitimat power development, the 
number of workers has been reduced by 
more than 1,500 since fall, and it probably 
will be late spring before employment is up 
to its former level. Expansion of employ- 
ment at the new pulp mills at Nanaimo 
and Duncan Bay, on which more than 1,000 
men are presently engaged, will also await 
for spring. 

At the beginning of February, the 
number of job applications had risen to 
57,500, an increase of 12,200 during the 
month, and as loggers and construction 
workers moved to the cities, labour 
surpluses spread. Of the eighteen labour 
market areas, nine had substantial man- 
power surpluses, five had moderate sur- 
pluses, and four had slight surpluses. In 
no area was the demand for labour sufficient 
to strike an approximate balance with the 
supply. At the beginning of the year two 
local areas were still in this category. 


The impact of the weather was greatest 
in Vancouver Island, and substantial labour 
surpluses existed in all areas but Victoria. 
At Nanaimo, the final closing down of the 
South Wellington mine caused the release 
of 150 workers, many of whom are unwilling 
to move to mining jobs in other areas. 
On the mainland, the progressive closing of 
fruit and vegetable processing plants, 
together with the reduction of logging and 
lumbering, created substantial manpower 
surpluses at Chilliwack, Kelowna, New 
Westminster and Nelson. In many of these 
areas, the higher year-to-year level of job 
applications can be traced to the effects of 
the drought last summer on the general 
level of business. In Vancouver, 1,500 
shingle mill workers, more than 3,000 con- 
struction workers and 1,500 loggers formed 
the major portion of the surplus that 
bordered on the substantial category. 


Behe, , aS 





Rubber Products Industry, 


October, 1951 


Wage rates rose 18 per cent during year ending October, 1951. More 
paid statutory holidays now enjoyed and vacations more liberal. The 
5-day week now almost universal; average work week now under 42 hours 


Wage rates in the manufacture of rubber 
products in Canada rose by 18 per cent 
during the year ending October, 1951. 
The 5-day week has become almost 
universal throughout the industry, and the 
average work week is now under 42 hours’ 
duration. In addition, vacations have 
become more liberal and more paid 
statutory holidays are being enjoyed. 

This article deals with 30 establishments 
in the rubber industry employing almost 
20,000 workers including both plant and 
office personnel. The number of plants is 
comparatively small, but the average 
number of employees in the 30 principal 
establishments used in this study is about 
675. 

In 1950 the rubber products industry 
spent some $54 million in wages and 
salaries and its gross value of production 
totalled $239 million. In addition to satis- 
fying her domestic needs, Canada enjoys 
a considerable export market for rubber 
goods. Tires and tubes constituted well 
over half the total value of the 1950 pro- 
duction, while footwear constituted 14 per 
cent; and miscellaneous other products, the 
remainder: 29 per cent. 


Average Wage Rates! (Table I)—The 
index of average hourly wage rates in the 
rubber products industry had by October 1, 
1951, risen to 269-9 over the base year 
19389 as 100. This represents an increase 
of 18-0 per cent over 1950 and is consider- 
ably higher than the increase of 5-1 per 
cent which occurred during 1950. 





1In the rubber products industry, occupa- 
tional wage rates are included for all 
workers in selected occupations engaged in 
manufacturing rubber tires and _. tubes, 
rubber footwear, and other rubber products, 
whether or not the plants concerned were 
engaged in manufacturing one or all of these 
products. In other industries covered in 
these monthly analyses, the occupational 
wage rates averages generally apply to 
those workers who are engaged in process- 
ing the principal product or group of 
products of the establishments. 


Each year the Economics’ and 
Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour conducts a_ survey of 
some 16,000 industrial establishments 
requesting information on wages and 
working conditions. The data on 
wages are collected on an _  occupa- 
tional basis; employers are asked to 
indicate the wage rates (or average 
straight-time earnings when _piece- 
work is involved) for the principal 
jobs in each particular’ industry. 
Information on working conditions, 
principally, hours of work, overtime 
policy, vacations with pay, and 
statutory holidays, is requested as _ it 
applies to the particular establishment. 
In the 1951 survey, the questions 
were expanded to include such fringe 
items as severance pay, minimum call 
pay, job training, and _ industrial 
safety measures. 

This article is the first of the series 
based on results of the 1951 survey. 
Succeeding issues of the ‘Labour 
Gazette” will contain similar articles 
on other industries. 





Average hourly wage rates and the middle 
80 per cent ranges of rates are shown for 
three divisions of the rubber products 
industry. In the tires and tubes division, 
where all plants covered are located in 
Ontario, the rates in 1951 were 17 to 26 
cents an hour above those reported in 
1950, with increases ranging on the average 
from 17 cents an hour for pot heater 
curers to 26 cents an hour for tuber oper- 
ators. Millmen mixers received the lowest 
rate of pay, $1.55 per hour, and calendar 
operators the highest, $1.79 an_ hour. 
Average wage rates for other occupations 
shown include: inspectors, $1.60 per hour; 
compounders, $1.64; and bias-cutter oper- 
ators, $1.71. 

In the footwear division, the increases in 
wage rate averages over 1950 for compar- 
able occupations were grouped between 10 
and 20 cents an hour in ten cases, and 
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between 20 and 30 cents in six others. to $1.47 for calender operators. Where 
Rates in Canada for male workers ranged comparable occupations are shown, average 
from 99 cents an hour for unskilled wage rates were higher in Ontario than 
labourers to $1.43 for calender operators; in Quebec. 

women workers earned from 96 cents an In the manufacture of rubber products 
hour for finished goods inspectors to $1.10 of other kinds, increases in the Canada 
for leather sewing machine operators. averages over 1950 show wide differentials, 
Wage rates in Quebec ranged from an ranging from two cents an hour for 
average of 82 cents an hour for female trimmers and finishers to 25 cents an hour 
shoemakers to $140 an hour for male for moulded goods pressmen. In Quebec 
calender operators. In Ontario the aver- the average wage rates varied from 75 
age hourly rates varied from $1.07 am cents an hour for women finished goods 
hour for women finished goods inspectors inspectors to $1.31 for male trimmers and 


TABLE I.—PRELIMINARY AVERAGE WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 
IN THE RUBBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1951 


Canada Quebec Ontario 
Industry and Occupation Average Average Range Average Range 


Wage Rate | Wage Rate| of Rates | Wage Rate| of Rates 
per Hour | per Hour | per Hour | per Hour | per Hour 











$ $ $ $ $ 
Rubber Tires and Tubes— 
Banbury Operator (Banbury Millman; Banbury ; 

IY Bees) eee eN Stet. Aare bon ah an Peal ae a DeGLe B55 4: 8, hve Sapeics cil eee ere 1.61 1.47-1.73 
Bias-Cutter Operator (Cutter)................05- tele cll at Bete ners ev |oeraemiareen ten: egal 1.65-1.84 
Calender Operator. .e. ie ee ae LTD ay wm HF cer coe Re nel |e ete ee 1.79 1.65-1.99 
COmMpounder Ae sane soe ae tenes ee Ode Mast le ten ete tie trated a ote chante te 1.64 1.54-1.78 
UNSHeCtOr sean alee ives «seas ook oe xe eee 160A lacie oe ee SIA d eee eer 1.60 1.48-1.76 

- Millman, Mixer (Millman; Rubber Mixer)........ LOSS) Metta bagel cee. Soalcteedeeyttacie ree 1.55 1.48-1.69 
Millman’, Waniier. oeneis seeiee cin tecnica dT et Wie ag eae Wan ets Nhreic cm to Shas 1.65 1.54-1.75 
PottteatenCurer Dine paren rede ie rote sees RR ASSAY cael he bee niles, 23 Cay a oe eres L715 1.65-1.85 
‘ire: Bul der wPassen cern ces otitis in nals 1 OZ PRE CaS iti ee oak |e pee eae 1.62 1.53-1.71 
Hire sullderw NGCECULAmR a Meer cere aera DRY han F | eeebcacteti is ete RSS. Bimecneen sy ale 1.67 1.63-1.77 
Tuber Operator, Tread (Tread Extruder Operator; 

Tread ‘Tuber; Tubing-Machine Operator, 

Dr Gael) AMMA 3 Jp. cree Malas Sacade cg sae ah reek oe i AN Var ae ia ae ea Irma Phy NS 1.72 1.60-1.82 
Tuber Operator, Tube (Tube Extruder Operator; 

Tubing-Machine Operator, Tube)............ LAL pel chictete ss rei etnel tie een tee Uadfih 1.54-1.88 

Rubber Footwear— 

Beam-Press Cutter (Clinking-Machine Operator). Heit 1.29 1,23-1.31 inoo 1.32-1.49 
CalenderOperstors. s2-eee alee ean: 1.43 1.40 1.22-1.70 1.47 1.39-1.51 
Compound eT has de se eee eos Coa ae 1.30 1.26 5 95=1.64 4 oo es ones eller eee 
Heel, Sole, and Slab Press Operator............. 25 1.20 1.14-1.30 1.34 1.16-1.58 
Inspector, Finished Goods, Male................. Vike: 1.05 .96-1.10 1.31 1.30-1.36 
Inspector, Finished Goods, Female.............. .96 .89 .82-1.15 1.07 96-1.13 
Mabourer: (Les cs tree eee eae ere ee ee .99 92 .79-1.05 1.18 1.00-1.34 
Mallet-and=Die (Guiter-.. oa. eerie eens: 1.29 1.238 1.04-1.36 1.36 1.26-1.50 
Millman, Mixer (Millman; Rubber Mixer)........ 1.33 1.30 1.15-1.48 1.42 1.40-1.48 
Millian Warmers. cf cca oe ates ciate a re ae oe lee 1,24 1.16-1.60 1.33 1.26-1.43 
Outsole Machine Cutter (Electric Knife Cutter).. 1.33 1.29 1.10-1.53 1.37 1.30-1.42 
Packer Cases Males: fcuk te waa ee Bait Sete, ey 1.10 .93-1.28 123 1.20-1.31 
iPackersCasewHemale.n. cee ee enone ane cece fd V4 PN" Nich tars SE | se a ae cee eee cee | ee 
Sewing Machine Operator, Cloth, Female........ 1.03 .97 74-1.17 1.09 1.04-1.12 
Sewing Machine Operator, Leather, Female...... TLOMT Salis cee ec lorie Noe co ibe ili 1.10-1.18 
Shoemaker Malou(2)ey assess ete Rene 1.18 1.09 .87-1.20 1.30 1.29-1.31 
shoemaker Hemale(2)iSi. ate cenion: a beeen as 97 82 _ ,66- .87 1.10 1.04-1.138 

Rubber Products, N.E.S.— 
Banbury Operator (Banbury Millman; Banbury 

Miaxer,) Senta tee. Sige hark aes i eat pen rie eee 14 Fy Se he ae RE ie te PR ae rae ec dee 1.49 1.36-1.61 
Bias-Cutter Operator (Cutter)................... LAO Bee a Ne va ce 8 lle ce ree. boar 1.42 1.20-1.94 
@alendern Operaton.o- 38a of. eee eee 1.40 1.26 1.09-1,42 1.56 1.22-1.73 
Die-CutteriOneratorhepceee chee eee ee P28 pe iva eae eee |e en eee 1.29 1.20-1.32 
Compounder Sen reese op ee ene eee Me aa ee 1.30 1.14 1.06-1.24 1.35 1.08-1.53 
Inspector, Finished Goods, Male................. PO Ret once ce eel Seat foe 1.36 1.16-1.48 
Inspector, Finished Goods, Female.............. .89 Las .50-1.01 92 .65-1.12 
Millman, Mixer (Mixing Millman)................ 1.38 1.26 .83-1.40 1.40 1.17-1.54 
Millatians Warmer 202s ave cal Wk Wee Gen ite hey. ee ty23 1.16-1.34 1.44 1.26-1.72 
Packerwi@ ase. Male ease. ote he eee in 1.28 1625 1.15-1.30 1.29 1.14-1.46 
Packers Gases Hemaleiy. te na ee eee L086 alt ee eee se Molina toe aarach 1203.0: [isos ce eee 
Pressman, Belt and Flat Goods, (Belt Curer).... 1 AG coe a eer Oo OR soars Soe 1.52 1.48-1.65 
Pressman, Moulded Goods (Moulder)............ 1.46 21 .83-1.35 1.52 1.21-1.85 
irimmen and HinishersM alews sae neces ake Lat gaia! 1.02-1.56 .98 .85-1.20 
Trimmer and Finisher, Female.................. 1.01 86 50- .97 1.03 72-1.27 
Tuber Operator (Extruder Operator; Tubing- 

Machine: peraton)pianatissscncn aeeinnti on one 1232 1.29 1,22-1.46 1.33 1.05-1.62 


(1) This occupation is found in all three divisions of the Rubber Products Industry. 
(2) Includes Tennis Shoes, Lumberman Shoes, Light Shoes, Cloth Shoes and Boots. 
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finishers. In Ontario, women finished goods 
inspectors received 92 cents an hour and 





calender operators, $1.56. The average 
?, rates for comparable occupations again 
“a were generally higher in Ontario than in 
4 


Quebec the difference varying from four 
: cents for case packers and tuber operators 
to 30 cents for calender operators. 


The Normal Work Week (Table II) — 

During the past four years, the proportion 

of plant employees on a 5-day week has 

‘steadily increased until in 1951 almost all 

. the workers covered by this survey were 
reported on this schedule. 


The following table shows: the trend 
towards the 5-day week between 1948 and 


1951:— 

Number 

of Workers Percentage 

on 5-day of Total Plant 
Year Week Workers 
PO rete sss 10,786 65-4 
BAUS eke Fas 12a0¢ 82-0 
Bese here ves. 14,628 92-0 
LOS ee eee 15,467 98-8 

The trend towards a 5-day week is 


usually concurrent with a reduction in 
normal weekly hours. This is the case in 
the rubber products industry, where the 
proportion of non-office employees working 
45 hours or less rose from 63 per cent in 
1948 to 96 per cent in 1951. 


The largest group of workers, 51 per cent, 
were reported on a normal work week of 
40 hours in 1951 and the next largest, 37 
per cent on a 45-hour week. 


Time and one-half 





Overtime Payment. 
was the overtime rate for work after 
standard daily hours in establisments 
employing 96 per cent of the plant workers. 
For work on Sunday, double time was the 
predominant rate, although time and one- 
half was also quite common. Double time 
was the predominant rate for work on paid 
statutory holidays. Plants employing 87 
per cent of the workers reported this rate. 

Annual Vacation with Pay (Table ITI). 
—Hstablishments covered by the Depart- 
ment’s annual survey have, during the past 
four years, reported substantial changes in 
vacation policy. One significant change is 
an increase in the proportion of plant 
workers who could become eligible for a 
maximum vacation of three weeks after 
15 or 20 years of employment. Also noted 
is some reduction in the years of service 
required to become eligible for these 
extended vacations. 

The extent of these changes is illustrated 
in the following table:— 


Service Percentage of 
Requirements Total Workers 
1948 1949 1950 1951 
Three weeks . 17°8 32:8 74:4 80-4 
After= 15° years. 2. “lek «10°55, oO Gas 
20= years.) lis. 2ea* oot ka 


TABLE I1.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN THE RUBBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER 1951 


Plant Workers 












































Canada(‘) Quebec Ontario 
Normal Weekly Hours ; , 
Plants | Workers | Plants | Workers | Plants |Workers 
Establishments on a 5-day Week 
() Es SES Ln setd ecto fetta y hitsh ciate 10(?) 7,939 1 151 8 7,780 
Ga EVCGIVA AN Uns ome cinta ns eer ic ciacnssit ain won ae a eevee 3 SG aie ee ee [ieee ee ee 2 1,110 
AOR MON eR re oaks ys NE Rat eg 11 5, 838 Del 3,848 6 1 990 
(Ona | ESOT a a Sainte a eg y) EE eee 3 Ais 2 574 
UOTE aS ocho OSE eae MEE Ee ee ere 26 15, 467 6 3,999 18 11,454 
All Establishments 
A PS the et hc. opin § 11 8, 009 2 221 8 7,780 
ee VeeneA) ancl omeny M te erotic teat anes 3 SD SIR RP) ec ate lated aera fae te 2 1,110 
Ce Oe Clete Ca Hee cca eA ae 11 5, 859 5 3,869 6 1,990 
Over LA ER tne Re APN rr, A eh od aera, 2 vache 5 678 3) 104 2 574 
BING US Ieeetick Sade ee iteen = ect ot Am har Gee og Mere hd ie 30 15, 662 10 4,194 18 11,454 
| | | 
‘ (1) Includes 2 establishments with 14 employees in British Columbia. : ; ; 
. (2) One establishment employing 179 workers reported alternate weeks of 5 and 53 days; and one establishment 
: reported 128 females working a 38-hour week% 
Z Boa 


By 1951 all the workers in the rubber 
industry were receiving an initial vacation 
of one week after a year or less of 
employment. 

In Quebec, those workers who could 
become eligible for a maximum vacation 
of three weeks were required to have 20 
years’ service; in Ontario more than 50 
per cent were in establishments which 
required only 15 years’ service. 

Establishments employing more than 
12,000 workers reported closing their plants 
for vacation purposes, generally during the 
summer months. 


Statutory Holidays (Table IV) —Signifi- 
cant changes have taken. place since 1948 
in the number of paid statutory holidays. 
The most noticeable change is in the 
proportion of workers being paid for eight 
holidays. In 1948, fewer than one-fifth of 
the plant workers were paid for eight 
holidays while by 1951, this proportion had 
risen to four-fifths. - 

A percentage distribution of plant 
workers according to the number of paid 
statutory holidays is shown for the last 
four years as follows:— 


Number of 


Paid Statutory Percentage Distribution 
Holidays of Employees 

1948 1949 1950 1951 
Pewer “than. 502.) 24°45 Ase ois Do 
Die haee. peer 4A) 22'Dy AOL oem 
Oot ee ee 12-2 16:0 10°6 10.4 
Ve ies Pee Re a 42:4 40-7 10-1 3:4 
Sree ot Ante aT 16-6 18-4 74-0 80°6 


All but a few workers were in plants 
which paid for some or all of the observed 
holidays. The largest group of workers 
was paid for eight holidays; the next 
largest, for six days. In Quebec, about half 
the workers were paid for eight statutory 
holidays and more than two-thirds were 
paid for six or seven days. In Ontario, 
just over 91 per cent of the non-office 
workers were paid for eight holidays. 


Shift Differential.—Twenty-three estab- 
lishments reported 2,144 workers on the 
afternoon shift and 2,296 on the night shift. 


All but a few workers received a differ- 
ential for working these shifts. For work 
on the afternoon shift, the differential 
ranged from three to five cents per hour, 
with the 3-cent differential predominating. 
For work on night shift, 1,877 workers were 
paid a differential of five cents. Other 





TABLE Il.—_ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE RUEBER PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1951 


Plant Workers 








Length of Vacation and Service Requirement 





Initial Vacation 


Valarie eens 


Maximum Vacation 


wo Weeks with: Paya...) od ee 
AtterteLosethan.6. years. (i: lee bee ee 


Three ‘Weeks with-Pay-s 50.3... crus es J 
i fen by Verte asthe i. hk et ee ee ee 
20 VeRTBaee Myer een os 

















SS 
Canada(1) Quebec Ontario 

Plants | Workers Plants | Workers Plants Workers 

30 15, 662 10 4,194 18 11,454 

3 1,084 _ 1,033 1 51 

44 14,570 8 3,161 iff 11,403 

16 2,936 fi 2,353 1 569 

3 52 1 fo tal a oiieas ARE (ee oe ee 

7 2,884 6 OLD 1 569 

17 | 12,590 3 | “4,841 | 4} 10,749 

11 OO 2 1 ees aly alee See 11 9,921 

6 2,669 3 1,841 3 828 

3 BSG Shee eta eee 3 136 

3 1306) yk lt ee ee 3 136 

30 15, 662 10 4,194 18 11,454 





























(1) Includes 2 establishments with 14 employees in British Columbia. 
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differentials reported for night shift work 
were four and seven cents per hour and 
five and 15 per cent of the day rate. 


Special Wage Clauses.—Four establish- 
ments employing 1,471 plant workers 
reported that wages were adjusted in 
accordance with changes in the cost-of- 
living index. Also, four establishments 
employing 4,300 plant workers reported 
severance pay, the amount being based on 
the number of years’ service. 





Provision for minimum call pay of two 
distinct types was reported by plants 
having a total employment of 11,500 plant 
workers. In 15 establishments three or 
four hours’ pay is guaranteed to those for 
whom no work is available upon their 
reporting for duty during the regular 
working schedule. 

Nineteen establishments employing 11,494 
plant workers reported a policy whereby 
employees were paid for a_ stipulated 
minimum number of hours when called in 
to perform duties outside their regular 
working hours. Of these, seven plants 
employing 3,458 workers reported minimum 
call pay of four hours; six employing 3,400 
workers, three hours; five employing 5,163 
workers, two hours; and a small number 
of employees were in_ establishments 
reporting minimum call pay of one hour. 
A few plants which guaranteed two hours’ 
work to employees called in to work out- 
side their regular hours allowed additional 
time with pay for travelling to and from 
work. 


Job Training.—Slightly more than 7,400 
plant workers were employed in seven 
establishments which reported formal train- 
ing in skilled and _ semi-skilled trades. 
There were 543 employees actually receiv- 
ing either classroom instruction or organ- 
ized “on-the-job” training at the date the 
survey was made. About 205 workers were 
being trained for supervisory work under 
an organized training program. 

Industrial Safety.—Facilities for the 
prevention or treatment of accidents or 
illness were available to workers in 25 
establishments with a total plant employ- 
ment of 14,800 persons. The types of such 
facilities available to these workers and the 
percentage of employees covered by each 
are as follows:— 





Percentage of Total 
Number Covered 
Worker-supervisor safety 


COMMITTEES Stack @: 82 
Safety engineer ........ 65 
Employees’ courses in 

AAVSUN AIC seect esters ye 69 
Provision for recurring 

medical examinations. BL 
Full-time nurse ........ 92 
Full-time or part-time 

GOChOLS hes ots Beane: 26 


OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


Twenty-eight establishments in the rubber 
products industry reported 4,133 office 
workers at the time of the Department’s 
annual survey in 1951. 


TABLE IV.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS IN THE RUBBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER 1951 


Plant Workers 
































Canada(') Quebec Ontario 
Number of Statutory Holidays Observed ce he 
% if Plants | Workers | Plants | Workers | Plants | Workers 
| = 
CORA APNE ech, Steet ai 4 410 1 38 2 | 366 
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AW ORES geet 5 oe AS ea a eee Ravin epee 30 15, 662 10 4,194 | 18 11,454 
| 
Number of Statutory Holidays Paid for 
Although not Worked } 
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Eh cto ose, le ts SEE De ce eee 2 846 2 SAGE aA ae eager seat a 
elt, haba yon, fare cate Orcet eo ae a ne 16 12,522 3 2,088 | 13 10,434 
ee eMn ee fe, hel esl 3 (zoe te 802 10 | 4,194 | ig| 11,454 





























(1) Includes 2 establishments with 14 employees in British Columbia. 


The 5-day week was in effect in 25 
establishments emploving all but one per 
cent of the office workers. Sixty-eight per 
cent of the total employees were on a 
normal work week of 374 hours, 12 per cent 
were working between 373 and 40 hours 
and virtually all of the remainder were on 
a 40-hour week. 

All the establishments in the industry 
gave an initial vacation of at least one 
week to their employees. The majority of 
office workers—95 per cent—could become 
eligible for a maximum vacation of three 
weeks in nearly all cases after 15 years’ 


service. These employees also received an 
intermediate vacation of two weeks after a 
shorter period of employment. <A small 
number of workers were in establishments 
which reported a maximum vacation of 
two weeks and less than one per cent in 
those which did not increase the initial 
vacation period. , 

All plants allowed their office staffs at 
least six paid holidays. The predominant 
number was eight, with 15 establishments 
employing 70 per cent of the total office 
workers in the industry paying for this 
number. 





Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Cost-of-Living Index, February 1, 1952 

For the second time in three months, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index has dropped, moving down 
0-4 per cent from 191-5 to 190-8 between 
January 2 and February 1. Lower prices 
for foods, clothing and home furnishings 
accounted for the decrease. 

This was the biggest monthly point 
decline in any one month since December, 
1942. 

The food index moved from 250-0 to 
248-1, as further decreases in eggs, beef, 
pork, Jard and shortening _ overbalanced 
increases in butter, cheese and fresh fruits 
and vegetables. 

The clothing index decreased from 215-3 
to 213:0, reflecting lower quotations for 
items of men’s woollen apparel and 
women’s nylon hosiery. 

The home furnishings and services group 
receded from 201:1 to 200-1 as decreases 
in furniture, wool blankets and soap out- 
weighed increases in laundry and telephone 
rates. 

Higher prices for electricity and coke in 
some centres advanced the fuel and _light 
series from 151-2 to 151-3. The miscel- 
laneous index in¢reased from 145-7 to 
146-5, largely as a result of advances in 
health costs and barbers’ fees. ~ Rents 
were not surveyed during January and the 
index remained unchanged at 144:°8. 

From August, 1939, to February, 1952, 
the increase in the total index was 89-3 
per cent. 


Indexes for Nine Regional Centres 

Cost-of-living indexes for six of the nine 
regional centres moved higher between 
December 1 and January 2, one was 
unchanged and two declined. 
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The index was higher for Saint John, 
Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, St. John’s 
and Winnipeg; lower for Saskatoon and 
Edmonton; unchanged for Halifax. 


Among group changes, foods were mixed 
—higher prices for dairy products, meats, 
vegetables and fruits overbalanced weak- 
ness in eggs and fats in certain centres. 
At other centres, the drop in eggs was 
sufficient to lower the total food index. 


Fuel costs were higher for St. John’s, 
Saint John, Winnipeg, Saskatoon and 
Edmonton because of increases in coal 
prices. 

Miscellaneous item indexes advanced 
chiefly because of higher charges for 
medicinal supplies, doctors’ fees, dentists’ 
fees and hospital rates. 

Clothing and home furnishings and ser- 
vices changed narrowly while rents, not 
surveyed in January, remained constant. 

Between December 1 and January 2, 
city cost-of-living point changes were as 
follows: Saint John, +1-9 to 188-0; 
Toronto, +1-1 to 187-1; Montreal, +0-8 
to 198-1; Vancouver, +0-8 to 193-6; St. 
John’s, +0°4 to 103-97; Winnipeg, +0-4 
to 183-7; Saskatoon, —0-2 to 187-0; and 
Hdmonton, —0-2 to 183-4. The index for 
Halifax was unchanged at 179-3. 


Wholesale Prices, January, 1952 


Dropping for the sixth successive month: - 
to reach their lowest level in exactly 12 
months, general wholesale prices moved 
downward in January. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics general index number 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 
yIndex on the base June, 1951—100. 
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of wholesale prices declining to 236-8 
from 237-6, the. December figure. The 


index is on the base 1935-39—100. 


The January, 1952, figure, however, was 
4-5 points above the figure for the previous 
January, 232-3. 

The index number for Canadian farm 
product prices was 256:°5 as against 260-2 
in December and 251-0 a year earlier. 

Of the eight sub-groups comprising the 
general index number of wholesale prices, 
three advanced and five declined in 
January. The iron products sub-group rose 
from 216-8 to 218-6, non-metallic minerals 


1949 





1950 1951 1952 


from 171°3 to 173-8, and chemical products 


from 188-0 to 188:8. The vegetable 
products index declined from 221-0 to 
220°2, animal products from 285-8 to 


282-2, textile products from 268-8 to 266-4, 
wood products from 295-2 to 294-6, and 
non-ferrous metals from 183-4 to 180:9. 

The January index number of general 
building materials advanced to 290-8 from 
289°5 in December, and 279-7 a year 
earlier; that for residential building 
materials to 291-6 from 289-1 in December 
and 269-6 in January, 1951. 





Certification Adds 2,000 to CCCL Syndicate 


Nearly 2,000 workers at the Sorel Indus- 
tries, in a second vote held by the Quebec 
Labour Relations Board early in February, 
have joined the Sorel Central Council and 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour. 


The Syndicat national des employées de 
Vindustrie métallurgique of Sorel was 
certified four days later. This brings to 


5,000 the number of workers in Sorel 
afflhated with the Fédération de la Métal- 
lurgte (CCCL). 

The Sorel Industries previously had a 
company union. A first vote, held a year 
ago, was not decisive when neither parties 
seeking the favour of the workers obtained 
50 per cent of the votes plus one as 
required by the Quebec Labour Relations 
Board. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, January, 1952* 


Fewer man-days were lost in work 
stoppages in January, 1952, than in the 
previous month; but the time loss was 
comparatively high for the time of year. 
A strike of 4,668 street railway employees 
at Toronto, Ont., which lasted 19 days, 
was responsible for 80 per cent of the 
total strike idleness. The demand for 
increased wages and related causes was the 
main issue in 13 of the 15 stoppages in 
existence during the month and caused 


almost all the time loss. Two small 
stoppages arose from suspensions of 
workers. 


Preliminary figures for January, 1952, 
show 15 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 5,749 workers, with a time loss 
of 75,220 man-working days, as compared 
with 19 strikes and lockouts in December, 
1951, with 12,587 workers involved and a 
loss of 117,045. days. In January, 1951, 
there were 17 strikes and lockouts, in- 
volving 6,253 workers and a loss of 16,763 
days. 


Based on the number of non-agricul- 
tural wage and salary workers in Canada, 
the time lost in January, 1952, was 0-09 
per cent of the estimated working time, as 
compared with 0-14 per cent in December, 
1951; and 0-02 per cent in January, 1951. 

Of the 15 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence in January, 1952, one was settled in 
favour of the employer, and four were 
indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of 
the month 10 stoppages were recorded as 
unterminated. 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph; 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which began November 8, 1945, and 
at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont. and 
Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the LABouR GAZETTE from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a_ supplement to the 
LABOUR GAZETTE for April, 1951, and in this 
article, are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in November, 1951, was 117 and 20 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 137 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress that 
month, 35,900 workers were involved and a 
time loss of 91,000 working days caused. 

Of the 117 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in November, nine, 
directly involving 4,500 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances im wages, and 42, 
directly involving 3,800 workers, on other 
wage questions; four, directly involving 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 
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2.400 workers, on questions as to working 
hours; 17, directly involving 5,700 workers, 
on questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 44, directly 
involving 11,900 workers, on other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; and 
one, directly involving 100 workers, was in 
support of workers involved in another 
dispute. 


Australia 


Figures for the first quarter of 1951 show 
342 industrial disputes with 119,927 workers 
directly involved. The time loss was 
270,220 man-working days for all workers 
directly and indirectly involved. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates released by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for the year 1951 show 4,650 work stoppages 
resulting from labour-management disputes 
involving about 2,130,000 workers and 
causing a time loss of 22,600,000 man-days. 
Comparable figures for 1950 are 4,843 stop- 
pages with 2,410,000 workers involved and 
a time loss of 38,800,000 days. 


Canadian National Railways Adopts 
New Pension Plan for Employees 


A new pension plan for Canadian 
National Railways was announced March 6, 
by Mr. Donald Gordon, chairman and 
president. 

It will take effect from last January 1, 
and consists of two parts, the first con- 
tinuing the existing plan, liberalized to 
make better provision for present and 
future employees who may become disabled 
and also for early retirement, and the 
second part designed for employees who are 
willing to commit themselves to com- 
pulsory contributions in return for a higher 
pension. 

The first part provides a basic or service 
pension at company expense and a supple- 
mental pension based on joint contributions. 

The employee contributes from one to 10 
per cent of his wages and after 10 years’ 
service the company matches his contribu- 
tions up to five per cent. The amount of 
the supplemental pension is that which the 
joint contributions with compound interest 
will buy. 

Under this part disabled employees who 
have reached the age of 50 and who ‘have 
at least 20 years’ allowable service will be 
permitted to retire on pension. 

If the portion of the pension payable at 
the company’s expense is less than $40 a 
month, the company, by special allowance, 
will increase its portion to $40 until the 
employee is 65. 

If an employee with these age and service 
requirements dies in service, his surviving 
spouse or dependants may be granted half 
the applicable pension, exclusive of the 
special allowance, instead of a refund of 
his contributions. 


Part 2 Provisions 


Those who choose to follow part two of 
the plan must contribute 5 per cent of their 
compensation from January 1, 1935, or from 
the date on which they entered service to 
the date of retirement. 

On reaching age 65 they will receive a 
pension based on their average compensa- 
tion in the last five or 10 years of service, 
whichever is more favourable to the 
employee. 

The percentage will be one per cent for 
each year’s service up to 20 years; one and 
& quarter per cent for each year during 


the next 10 years; and one and a half 
per cent for each year over 30 years’ 
service. 

On the death of the pensioner, one-half 
the pension will be payable during the 
lifetime of a surviving spouse or for 10 
vears from the date of: the employee’s 
retirement, whichever period is the longer. 


Under this part also, disabled employees 
who have attained the age of 50 and who 
have at least 20 years’ allowable service 
will be permitted to retire on pension, and 
if an employee with these age and service 
requirements dies in service the same 
provision applies as in the first part. 


Employees may choose either part of the 
plan, but their decision will be irrevocable. 


Contributions above five per cent of 
compensation made by present employees 
who transfer to Part 2 will be returned. 


Those whose total contributions before 
the date of transfer are less than the 
required amount will be permitted to make 
good the arrears by additional contribu- 
tions or lump sum payments. Pensions 
will be reduced proportionately if arrears 
are not met. 


Though normal retirement age is 65, 
provision is made under both parts for 
early retirement with reduced pensions. 


For each year below the age of 65, one 
additional year of service will be required. 


For example, an employee may retire 
voluntarily at 64 if he has had 21 years’ 
service, 60 if he has had 25 or 55 if he has 
had 30 years. 


Current’ Revision 


Effective July 1, some revision to exist- 
ing pensions will be made so there will be 
substantial equality between the treatment 
of pensioners and employees who will 
retire in the future. 

Pensioners who contributed to the 
pension fund during service will be given 
the option of exchanging their present 
pension contract for a pension computed 
according to Part 2 of the plan and of the 
type it provides. 

Pensioners who did not contribute during 
service will continue to receive the basic 
or service pension to which they are 
entitled under existing rules, as will be the 
case with non-contributing employees who 
retire hereafter. 
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New Brunswick’s Apprentices 


Apprentices enrolled under New Bruns- 
wick’s apprenticeship training program 
increased nearly 30 per cent in 1951 over 
the previous year. Apprentices indentured 
at the close of the year, totalled 628. 

According to a statement of provincial 
Minister of Labour Hon. S. E. Mooers, 66 
apprentices completed their training during 
the year and were awarded certificates of 
apprenticeship in their respective trades. 

A feature of the 1951 activities of the 
province’s apprenticeship training branch 
was the development of a large-scale 
training program for linemen, stationary 
engineers and switchboard operators of the 
New Brunswick Electric Power Commis- 
sion. Nearly 250 commission employees, 
mostly linemen, were participating in the 
program at the end of the year. The 


Increased in 195] 


Department of Labour has made available 
a full-time field supervisor to look after 
the details of the program, in co-operation 
with officials of the commission, 

Trades included in the apprenticeship 
program are plumbing, motor vehicle 
repair, carpentry, bricklaying and plaster- 
ing, electricity, painting and decorating, 
machine shop, moulding, cabinet-making, 
millwork, millwright. and sheet metal. 

Pre-employment courses, owing to their 
success in the two previous years of oper- 
ation, were continued in 1951. 

“One of the contributing, factors to the 
erowth of the apprenticeship program 
during 1951,” the minister stated, “was the 
continued excellent co-operation which was 
received from employers, labour organiza- 
tions and educational authorities.” 





Selected Publications Received Monthly 
in Library of Department of Labour 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. © Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed, on inter- 
library loan, free of charge by making 
application to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the LaBourR GAZETTE. 


List No. 45. 
Arbitration, Industrial 


1. Kagel, Sam. Labor and Commercial 
Arbitration under the California Arbitra- 
tion Statute. Berkeley, University of 
California, 1951. Pp. 799-829. 

2. Turner-Samuels, Moss. IJndustrial 
Negotiation and Arbitration, including 
matters relating to Joint workshop and 
industrial collaboration, and joint consul- 
tation, by M. Turner-Samuels, assisted by 
D. J. Turner-Samuels. London, Solicitors’ 
Law Stationery Society Limited, 1951. 
Epssooz. 


Co-operation 


3. Credit Union League of Saskat- 
chewan. Directors’ Report, 1950. Regina, 
1951. Pp. 26. 
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4. Saskatchewan. Department of Co- 
operation and Co-operative Development. 
Annual Report of Credit Union Services, 
1950. Regina, Queen’s Printer, 1951. 
Pp. 48. 

5. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Organization and Management of Con- 
sumers’ Co-operatives. Washington, G.P.O., 


1951. Pp. 99. 

Business 

6. National Industrial Conference 
Board. The Business Outlook, -1952. 


Murray Shields, discussion leader, Jules 
Backman and others. New York, 1951. 
Pp. 48. 


7. U.S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Office of Business Economics. 
Business Statistics; statistical supplement 
to the Survey of current business, 1951. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 309. 


Economic Conditions 


S. Canada. Department of Trade and 
Commerce. Private and Public Invest- 
ment itn Canada, 1996-1951. Ottawa. 


Queen’s Printer, 1951. Pp. 254. 


9. New York (State). State School of 
Industrial and Labour Relations, Ithaca. 
Economic Security, a study of community 


needs and resources by John W. McConnell 
and Robert Risley. Ithaca, Cornell 
University, 1951. Pp. 79. 

10. United Nations. Mission of Tech- 
nical Assistance to Bolivia. Report. New 
York, United Nations, Technical Assist- 
ance Administration, 1951. Pp. 128. 

11. U.S. Economic Co-operation Admin- 
istration. Thirteenth Report to Congress 


for the Quarter ended June 30, 1961. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 156. 
Economic Policy 

12. Chandler, Lester Vernon. The 


Economics of Money and Banking. New 
York, Harper, 1948. Pp. 732. 


13. Fellner, William John. Monetary 
Policies and Full Employment. 2d ed. 
Berkeley, University of California, 1947. 
Pp. 260. 


Education, Vocational 


14. New Zealand. Education Depart- 
ment. Consultative Committee on the 
Technological Examinations. National 
Trades Examinations. Report of the Con- 
sultative Committee on the Technological 
Examinations. . Wellington, Government 


Printers, 1948. Pp. 87. 
15. Robitaille, Ludger. Charpente et 


Menuiserie, par Ludger Robitaille et Louis 
A. Bélisle. Québec, Société Canadienne de 
Technologie, 1950. Pp. 333. 

16. Robitaille, Ludger. Chauffage et 
Ventilation, par Ludger Robitaille et Louis 


A. Bélisle. Québec, Société Canadienne de 
Technologie, 1948. Pp. 434. 
17. Robitaille, Ludger. Eclarage et 


Installations Electriques, par Ludger Robi- 
taille et Louis A. Bélisle. Québec, Société 
Canadienne de Technologie, 1948. Pp. 342. 


18. Robitaille, Ludger. Hygiene et 
Plomberie, par Ludger Robitaille et Louis 
A. Bélisle. Québec, Société Canadienne de 
Technologie, 1947. Pp. 341. 

19. Robitaille, Ludger. Maconnerie, 
Matériaux, Estimation, par Ludger Robi- 
taille et Louis A. Bélisle. Québec, Société 
Canadienne de Technologie, 1949. Pp. 376. 

20. Robitaille, Ludger. Peinture, 
Vitrerie, Isolation, par Ludger Robitaille et 
Louis A. Bélisle. Québec, Société Cana- 
dienne de Technologie, 1949. Pp. 358. 

21. Société Canadienne de Technologie. 
Dessin de Machines et Lecture des Plans. 
Québec, Bélisle, 1951. Pp. 320. 

22. Société Canadienne de Technologie. 
Ferblanterie, Soudure. Québec, Bélisle, 
1950. Pp. 487. 


23. Société Canadienne de Technologie. 
Le Manuel du Machiniste, Les Machines- 
Outils. Québec, Bélisle, 1950. Pp. 390. 


24, Societé Canadienne de Technologie. 
Les Outils Manuels d’Ateliers. Québec, 
Bélisle, 1949. Pp. 397. 


25. Société Canadienne de Technologie. 
Réfrigération. Québec, Bélisle, 1950. Pp. 
438, 


Employment Management 


26. American Management Association. 
Organzation Planning and Management 
Development. New York, 1951. Pp. 51. 


27. American Management Association. 
Preparing Employees for Retirement, with 
a paper on techniques of agreement in 
human relations. New York, 1951. Pp. 27. 

28. New York (State). State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Ithaca. 
Improving the Supervision 1n Retail Stores. 
A case study of the research and methods 
involved in setting up a supervisory 
development program for a retail food 
market chain by Paul J. Gordon. Confer- 
ence outlines prepared in co-operation with 
S.S.Santmyers. Ithaca, Cornell University, 
1950; Pp. 66. 

29. The Social Responsibility of Manage- 
ment, by Stuart Chase and others. New 
York, School of Commerce, Accounts, and 


Finance, New York University, 1950. 1951. 
peso: 
English Language 

30. Gowers, (Sir) Ernest Arthur. 


ABC of Plain Words, London, H.M.S.O., 


1951. Pp. 146. 
31. Gowers, (Sir) Ernest Arthur. 
Plain Words; a guide to the Use of 


English (by Officials), London, H.M.S.O., 
1948. Pp. 90. 


Income 


32. International Association for 
Research in Income and Wealth. Income 
and Wealth, series 1. Papers by Richard 
Stone and others. Edited by Erik Lund- 


berg. Cambridge, Bowes and Bowes, 1951. 
Ppr2o7. 
33. U.S. Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce. Office of Business 
Economies. National Income and Product 
of the United States, 1929-1950, prepared by 
the National Income Division. Wash- 
ington. GPO. 195l. -Ppa2ic. 

34. Weintraub, Sidney. Income and 
Employment Analysis. New York, Pitman, 
1951, °° Ppt 239; 
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Labour and Labouring Classes 


35. Adams, Arthur James. The History 
of the Worshipful Company of Blacksmiths 
from Early Times until the Year 1785; being 
selected reproductions from the original 
books of the company, an historical intro- 
duction, and many notes compiled by 
Arthur Adams. London, Sylvan Press, 1951. 
ieee tye 

36. International Labour Office. 
General Report for the Advisory Committee 
on Salaried Employees and Professional 


Workers. First item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1951. Pp. 102. 
37. Kerrison, Irvine L. H. Workers’ 


Education at the University Level. New 
Brunswick, N.J., Rutgers University Press, 
Lon lpae wd da. 

38. Pakistan Labour Year Book, 1949/60. 
Karachi, Labour Publications, 1951. 1 vol. 


39. Parker, Reginald. Labor Law: 300 
Questions and Answers. 2d rev. ed. New 
York, Claridge Pub. Corp., 1951. Pp. 130. 

40. Salmond, J. D. New Zealand 
Labour’s Pioneering Days; the history of 
the labour movement in N.Z. from 1840 
to 1894. Edited by Desmond Crowley. 
Auckland, Forward Press, 1950. Pp. 153. 


41. Sturmthal, Adolph Fox. Labour 
and World Affairs. Toronto, Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, 1951. 
legen s WG 

42. United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America. UE 


Guide to Political Action. New York, 1948. 
Pp. 94. 


Labour Organization 


43. Confédération des Travailleurs 
Catholiques du Canada. Procés-Verbal, 
Trentieéme Session du Congrés de la 
C.T.C.C., Québec, septembre 1951. Quebec, 
TOS eer O24. 

44. Institute on the Structure of the 
Labor Market, American University, 
Washington, D.C., 1950. The Impact of 
the Union; eight economic theorists eval- 


uate the labor union movement: John 
Maurice Clark and others. Edited by 
David McCord Wright. New York, 


Harcourt, Brace, 1951. Pp. 405. 
Labour Statistics 
45. California. Dept. of Industrial 


Division of Labor Statistics 
and Research. Union Labor in California, 
1950. Sacramento, 1951. Pp. 38. 


46. International Labour Office. 
Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1949-50 
11th issue. Geneva, 1951. Pp. 431. 


Relations. 
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Labour Supply 

47. Adams, Leonard Palmer. Wartime 
Manpower Mobilization; a study of World 
War II experience in the Buffalo-Niagara 


area. Ithaca, Cornell University, 1951. 
Pp. 169. / 
48. National Planning Association. 


Underemployment in American Agriculture, 
a problem in economic development, by 
Arthur Moore. Prepared for the NPA 
Agriculture Committee on National Policy. 
Washington, 1952. Pp. 91. 

49. New York (State). State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Ithaca. 
Manpower, Wages and Labor Relations in 
World War II, an annotated bibliography. 
Compiled by D. Ghent, G. Waltcher and 
HK. Beal. Ithaca, Cornell University, 1951. 
Ppreds; 

50. U.S. Congress. House. Committee 
on Agriculture. Farm Labor Investiga- 
trons. Hearings before the subcommittee 
on farm labor of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, House of Representatives, Eighty- 
first Congress, second session . . . Serial 
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TABLE 1.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 











Items 
Total: Population’: «cece eee c ee eee os 000 
Labour Force— 

Civilian labourorces() eee mene rr 000 
Persons with jobss())a. steer enines 000 
Malet Lye rece a te erie hte achat 000 
Hemmalen(l)iwencsts cin weer ete 000 
Paid workers pomeeceeneem iene tana e 000 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (+)000 
Index of employment (1939=100)................ 
Emmigrationen<-meee cee eet coma eerie No. 
Adult-wnales Pronrte esceets snteetyer sear No. 

Earnings and Hours— 
Bioval la DOUmINCOMC ne epite sa cities sere $000, 000 
Percapita weekly Calnings sce. eels eee $ 
Average hourly earnings, mfg................... Cc 


Average hours worked per week, mfg............ 
Real weekly earnings, mfg. (2) 
National Employment Service— 
Live applications for employment (lst of 


MAO ID ROD peas 5 na Snbty s teeth ctr a Sacro 000 
Unfilled vacancies (Ist of month) (3)......... 000 
Placements, weekly average................. 000 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (1st of month).......... 000 
Ipalancennitind see eee ce eee ae $000, 000 


Price Indexes— 
General¢wholesale(@)e5 sectaakia? oe ae eee 
@ost-olivang index (4) ser wes en eeenreeerrae 
Residential building materials(4)................ 
Production— 
Industrialsproduction index@)en. se eee 
Mineral production index(4)................. 


Manutacturino andex(])) sees ernie escent ee 
Electric pOWweL anes dan cese ee inet: 000, 000 k.w.h. 
Construction— 

Contracts awarded..................$000, 000 

Dywellineiunitssstartedia: sens oe eee 000 

Gompletediae sacimeta eee cee ne eae 000 

Undericonstruction..-..2 45 s.cnl 4000 oes 000 
PTS ATOM ee om eee charac Sone iarsiol ole nies ote 000 tons 
Steel ingots and castings................ 000 tons 
Inspected slaughtering, cattle................ ce 

NOgs eee ee 000 

HLOUEIDEOCUeLIOne- ate eter ae 000,000 bbls. 

IN GS DIEMt (C)ecuce tester ete eee 000 tons 
Cement producers’ shipments...... 000,000 bbls. 
ATICOTIG Dllessand (inUCkKseocan seen ieee eee 000 

TOL GM e ena eee eke ae TE ee ee 000 fine ae 
COPPCI tas nittonicterei ee reais eee eee 000 tons 
OSCR As. stpaacce tn ee ee ee ee 000 tons 
Nickel sin tess 6 Sel een: rape nen eer 000 tons 
Vite Ome aR: eR it oO nh eich aM rn © 000 tons 
GOB T TA Sth Oealsic.ce hoe De eee 000 tons 
Crudemetroleumirnssee necee tees 000,000 bbls. 

Distribution— 
Wholesale sales index, unadjusted(4)............. 
Retail tyade@sar steer eck oe ee een ies $000, 000 
limniports excluding Olden seaeeekien hee $000, 000 
Exports, excluding gold................- $000, 000 
Railways— 

Revenue freight, ton miles............... 000, 000 
Cars loaded, revenue freight................. 000 


Banking and Finance— 
Commonstoc ks) index(4) ieee eae nee eee 
Preferred stocks, ndex(4) 2. 25 s4. eon see ee oeee 
Bond yields, Dominion, index(4)................ 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts. . . . $000,000 


Bank loans, current public. ............. $000, 000 
IMOnEYaSUDD! vorrei eee rare cee $000 , 000 
Circulating media in hands of public. . . .$000, 000 
ID SNOSitS eee a een iene it ee oes $000, 000 











1950 


1949 


1944 1939 


Jan. Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. Dec. 


seen eee eeertoceresesee 


a vse a ele 6a acp)e ele bao ele 


ee ee a 


ee ee ee ee 


a rele) ules) ee) © alles oue & a) eel alls 





13,994 


QO NY tt 


13,707 


+ 


Ot 


~~ 


3, 238 


11,975 11,267 


i t 
i t 
t t 
t t 
i t 
t t 
t t 
1,493 621 
181 188 
t t 
t i 
t t 
t t 
if ? 
72:3 t 
154-8 t 
t t 
13-4 + 
250-1 tT 


130-6(5) 99 -2(5) 


118-5 103-8 
146-6(5)| 102-3(5) 
189-8 119-5 
106-3 120-0 
209-3 120-4 
3,356 2,536 
12-7 9-4 
i t 
t t 
t t 
139-2 94-6 
243-5 150-1 
153-5 65-6 
767-7 403 -8 
2-03 1-60 
245-0 240-7 
0: re 0- a 
229-6 434 5 
22°9 26-3 
17-6 15-8 
10-9 8-9 
25-4 17-6 
1,524 1,486 
0-88 0-50 
171-5 105-3 
127-2 72-1 
266-9 101-0 
5,192 2,976 
273-0 199-9 
86-6 92-2 
129-8 110-1 
96-9 110-5 
5,063 3,057 
1,182 960 
3,1538(®)| 1,370(5) 
990 281(5) 


2,163(5)| 1,089(5) 


Nore.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


* Population figures given are as at June 1 for 1951, 1944 and 1939, Dec. 1 for 1950 and 1949. 


+ Comparable statistics are not available. 


(1) Labour Force Survey figures given are as at Nov. 3, 1951. 


Estimates are based on the 1951 census. Previous 


estimates were based on the 1941 census. Estimates for previous surveys are omitted since they are not comparable 
with current data. Detailed figures will be found in tables A4-A7 of the February issue of the Labour Gazette. 2 
(?) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 


cost-of-living index; base: average 1946=100. 
(8) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 
(4) Average 1935-39=160. 
(5) Year end figures. 
(6) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather 
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than shipments. 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS 


FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


S.— —a—neeeeee—e—e—ees—eoeeeeee———SasaSn 


eee 


PROM en VOLA OC. 1020-24 leg. cvs Vida bE oe div caedverte on «ae cee é oenes 
PUG RA LU CER M1020 oO) mene en 2 timed via aitleto cl. Meeks oo oa. 
Peat A VOPAGG « LOS0-34 5s cod ef aweine ccs oc rekon fit Bons lec cocns, 
NUMUALIAVOrapO: 1930-89 Seceii's satu.c0d 4 uc ¢alwa ities OG een. oy 
Baten VOrage, t VAO AS ns ceo. wee ccc lk orl edo eek 
minoriales yeruge, 1040-10 so bocce ol eve weds ose edn e en, 

OG sl OO0 ae uni CERT eget whan tee MM an seit § 


1950— 
NOI Delage tech san scouts ou oka of decade dete ae coemee 
BUOCORsWOrer rt t he ier sew eLie WN Se «nee Re eae | Ree 


Peloponnese ye od, oh a Se sete eed 





TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 








Adult 
Males 


55,416 
74,447 
12,695 

3,564 

3, 767 
26,701 
30,700 


3,068 
3,044 


2,546 
3,799 
5,585 
6,678 
9,256 
9,638 
9,759 
9,040 
6,955 
11,433 
11,725 


Adult 
Females 


34, 803 
37,345 
12,145 

5, 834 

6,674 
31,075 
24,172 


2,090 
2,249 


1,792 
2,554 
3, 252 
3,915 
5,523 
5, 147 
5,191 
4,343 
3,591 
6,161 
5, 983 


‘Children 
Under 18 


20,315 
30,517 
11,117 

5,054 

4,010 
18,064 
19,040 


1,672 
1,768 


1,299 
2,066 
3,051 
3,595 
5,475 
4,644 
4, 686 
3,853 
2,682 
4,994 
4,534 


Sourcs: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 








ADULT MALES, ADULT 


Tota 


110, 534 
142,309 
35,957 
14,452 
14,451 
75, 840 
73,912 


22, 242 





Month Atlantic | Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
UO Gi eee a ne eee ee 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 71, 719 
DOA eelOLalen tere ee. Chis ame Socainn 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 64,127 
IDEA 0 DORR a ea Oe te ae ND 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 125, 414 
I —I Ne CHESS 2 nc a Oe i a ee lids 18,005 48,607 17,904 95, 217 
DOO SLO cele eee te CONN ne ey us 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 73, 912 
1950 
EI ne a 161 1,302 3, 867 924 6, 830 
December............ BON WAR tre eed ak 225 1,209 3,913 1,133 7,061 
1951 

LOLA 7 ON an rr 101 1,096 3,261 722 5, 637 
EET EE A nin iv wee,» est 254 1,433 4,842 1,264 8,419 
TE ES ia ee 316 2,376 6, 607 1,665 11,858 
elt, 5 Ae Sia tg ieee 303 2,915 7,769 2,359 14,188 
AY so SOROS Caio Oe EC ee en 455 3,468 11,491 Boa 20,254 
DoNMM EE pene ike) Sta. hk 328 3,916 11,112 2,696 19, 429 
De RE nh Oe eb. oe es 307 4,689 10,724 2, 280 19, 636- 
REM Rar kn cee oaks Cia 341 4,143 9,489 1,904 17, 236 
CE) os gi ep i ar 277 3,488 6, 750 1,627 13, 228 
ERD eat ee ot fr 348 6, 553 11,438 2,650 22,588 
RNS ag ok 447 5, 885 11, 662 2,355 22,242 
347 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA 
BY OCCUPATION 








Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 






























































Unskilled 
Month Farming |and Semi-| Skilled | Clerical | Profes- | Trading | Female | Others Total 
Class Skilled | Workers sional Domestic Workers 
1951— 
Ja0 tee eee een 643 966 707 210 124 140 194 254 Bi eies 
Heber ee cae ctne 1,341 1,197 1,073 198 178 157 370 269 4,783 
Mar 2,072 iL seul 1,690 363 245 247 415 343 6,726 
PA DES Ac erie os ene 2,293 De PAS 1,855 440 299 260 537 361 8,170 
UE Rees eee Sake 3,611 2,339 2,792 540 404 322 678 504 11,190 
JUNC ee ec ste 3,534 2,539 3,192 ‘sy lt 359 274 521 552 11,482 
Abia Pee eae ae a Sate 2,000 3,279 3,412 523 334 287 499 528 11,418 
HAUTE ete eto stays Otay 2,009 3,039 3,050 436 465 245 379 487 10,434 
Sept eee eae 1,461 2,395 2,605 417 415 222 381 431 8,327 
Ochre ae ee Pay Wf BWA 4,728 569 444 274 805 545 13,659 
NOVas sere ieee 2,019 3,878 5, 209 632 424 Sli 748 515 13, 736 
*Statistics by occupation available for male immigrants only, prior to January, 1951. 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statisties 
: Utilities, 
eet hes FEEDS OE, ei Sipples 
Forestry, Manu- Construc- eked Rae ance mentary 
eT Fishing, facturing tion Se oe Cane Labour Total 
veeaed : Storage, ment) Income 
Trade 
1938—Average............. 21 59 9 56 58 5 208 
1939—Average............- 23 62 8 58 59 5 215 
1940—Average............. 26 78 11 63 60 6 244 
1941—Average............. 29 106 16 73 66 8 298 
1942—Average............. 30 142 18 80 71 10 353 
1943—Average............. 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—Average............. a aly ile 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average............. 3 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average............. 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average............. 42 177 34 134 114 17 518 
1948—Average............. 49 203 4] 154 131 19 597 
1949—January.............. 48 208 37 158 133 20 604 
Mebruatyaeere ease ae 46 210 36 158 136 21 607 
Marches merreie 42 210 36 160 140 21 609 
INT ri Lees tactics Oar 40 210 40 161 141 21 613 
Nay ier acces othe nite 45 206 43 165 144 21 624 
UNG Sete hel cavers ee ioietshere 4g 212 49 170 149 21 650 
FUL Vet eee eis ake 50 211 53 170 148 21 653 
INUBUSE en. naa espsie ete on 214 54 17i 148 22 661 
Septemibersnee eer es 49 PAW 54 173 149 22 664 
October 49 216 i383 174 149 22 663 
Novembereessser 48 216 51 176 152 22 665 
Decem bereeetaenies 46 213 46 167 151 22 | 645 
*1950—January............. 45 211 38 165 149 21 629 
Hebruatyeeeeeeee 45 215 3 166 148 Pai 634 
WERE Ns cocoudeancuse 45 Zi. 41 168 148 2 640 
Ja¥e) WU cercolae olan TO 44 218 43 172 149 22 648 
WER ass Stik atta aorae 49 220 50 175 155 22 671 
JUNO ey ek ccive ste orece 54 228 56 179 159 22 698 
ULV See ae teeter 55 230 57 181 160 23 706 
AUPUSTS. CS eer ines 57 232 58 171 157 24 699 
September.......... 59 241 58 186 159 25 728 
Octobereeeaos ee 61 244 58 188 160 25 736 
INovelmbereeeeeen: 62 247 56 193 161 25 744 
Decemibete eee 60 250 Di 190 162 25 738 
*1951—Januarys ace. eon 6 er 59 252 47 187 160 25 730 
Bebruar yee: 59 254 46 188 162 24 733 
March sericea 55 260 46 191 168 25 745 
April tas scenasct 55 266 53 196 166 27 763 
IN ee Sti tacks ey ORO 61 269 59 202 174 aie 792 
TUNG weer eee 67 276 64 208 179 27 821 
DULY) 1% See nent 66 276 68 209 178 3 827 
EN UZUBUN ote aes 68 279 71 Patil 176 28 833 
September.......... 70 284 74 214 178 28 848 
October eerereee 74 283 73 216 180 29 855 
November... ¢-- 76 283 91 219 179 29 857 














* Includes Newfoundland. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1939=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers 


ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reporte 





having 15 or more employees—At December 1, em- 
d a total employment of 2,424,132. 


a ee 


Year and Month 





Ae ANCL AD Crt tetra: seitaty. at car aif ae nee a 
TUTSS AN VGrAge osc nee on, teh Oe meee 
LOS AV CLAG CMe aE tone oe ce eee os ea ee 
HOGO= SAW CLAD Caer nis trae . salon botnets naaee een: 
Dec. Vig SLIP RC DS: = x yf aah DE Sal 
Dec. 1 LG REA a cae haa a ere cee ae BR Arc 
Jan. hl AOE ay ay i eae eR ee 
Feb. ee LOG cee cto eet wen tae eee ee 
VER TIC OUMEML an OUU <fereree <tr Sea 
April 1B AL OS Re Socket eR ar eae AI 
May re LODO ener. ees AC ree 2 Le 
June Ups UCT Ye es iy PE Re, EL 
July Thy JUSTO) SF se tes Cia Sh ae amare a an 
Aug. LpLOOO ae Pee ee tosis: oe ee 
Sept ODO Rear ete ee ee eee 
Oct ee O OO Se pat. eer een ak i 
Nov ies wid AUT) sot eck, 8 ep Oe esp eer ie nee 
Dec LO SOM ees 9.0% Joy te eee i Sm 
Jan. lc INES eae. 5 hae ee. ie Le OU 
Feb. Lig LUIS) Ne 2 clears Seite cee ta Sk ane i a 
Mar. Le OE a Si enc SIO bel ay: 
April Lo NS lac is 6 ice I ae a ke aE 
May iy ALB WEA Be does Ua ile ot pls er Ri 
June te, AUC Ics Feat tive i ye ae oS Sh ee ae 
July LL OD team eC 2 eh eee ee a 
Aug Am LEN htctcsie hence outs cena bce 
Sept ODL en ele, Save ol ppeeate a Bo sap 
Oct re 51 eek Re eien ees Pen ae ee 
Nov PRP LO ol eat Vleet DE Oe ree Ss 
Dec Dla EL, ccc cley oe eee eects aie See Se ie 


Percentage 


Distribution of Employees of Re- 


porting Establishments at December 1, 1951 








| CANADA 
































a) 

3 = é 
oe es i) 4 
efe|esie2| 2 | 3 
oo os Ore 3 = 
LAS | an} aq1| & S 
146-5) 137-2} 172-7) 150-9] 163 
161-0) 148-4) 174-2) 156-2] 171 
157-0} 149-0) 165-6) 154-3} 173 
173-1) 142-5] 169-9} 155-0] 177 
159-2] 165-2] 181-6} 163-4] 177 
171-4] 163-4) 173-4} 159-1) 176 
158-5) 137-1] 169-8} 151-1) 173 
150-4) 133-1) 160-4} 146-9] 170 
143-8] 1380-8) 157-4} 145-5] 169 
149-9} 132-0) 157-5] 146-2] 169 
152-6) 128-5) 153-1] 146-7) 170 
167-7) 142-0] 165-1] 152-5} 175 
179-0} 147-0} 180-2} 156-4] 179 
187-0} 150-2) 176-0} 158-3} 180 
196-9} 151-9} 176-5} 159-4] 182 
196-9] 152-8] 179-9} 164-0] 185 
198-9) 152-0} 178-8] 166-0] 187 
195-9] 152-6) 184-1] 167-0} 189 
184-2} 149-1] 187-5} 162-3] 186 
165-3} 142-2] 179-3} 159-9} 185 
160-1} 1385-7] 179-0} 161-0} 185 
152-0} 140-3] 177-1] 160-3] 187 
161-8} 140-3} 171-7] 163-3} 188 
178-1) 149-4) 171-6] 167-9] 191 
186-9} 149-6) 174-9] 171-0} 194 
188-7} 155-3] 179-9] 171-6] 193 
192-4) 157-8} 182-3] 173-2] 194 
188-6) 158-6] 183-6} 175-3) 195 
182-6} 158-4} 186-2! 178-0] 193 
179-9) 155-7} 190-0} 178-6} 194 
0-2 3:6 2°8| 29-8} 42 
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Note: The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to the 
total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
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TABLE C-2.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1939=100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 























Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month f “ ay Cle SE re ae near Wie 
geregate| Average |Wages an _ |Aggregate| Average |Wages an 
see, “| Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries Bmpioy Weekly |Wages and! Salaries 
ie Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 

19389—Average................. 100-0 100-0 100-0 23-44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22.79 
1947—Average................. 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36.34 
1948—Average................. 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40.67 
1949—Average................. 165-5 303-7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43.97 
1950—Average................. 168-0 321-8 191-3 44.84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
Dec. TN 1948 is et Ra heres 172-1 309-9 179-7 42-11 178-5 340-3 190-7 43.46 
Dec. 1, 1949..... (Rees 170-1 317-4 186-5 43.71 175-2 346-7 198-0 45.13 
Jan. e050 ee J Reh A a 163-8 |: 295-9 180-6 42.33 171-0 324-3 189-8 43-26 
Feb. 1950. ee ee a5) 158-3 296-4 187-2 43.87 170-4 837-4 198-1 45.15 
Marche el 1950 nes wee eee 157-9 300-5 190-3 44.61 171-5 342-8 199-9 45-55 
April Liar bY eee eer eet OF ba Ae 159-0 303-8 191-0 44.77 172-0 346-6 201-4 45.91 
May Pee 196058 Spee ee 159-7 305-8 191-5 44.88 172-5 348-4 202-0 46.03 
June 1, 1850.. ne ae 166-0 315-3 189-9 44.51 175-3 852-3 201-1 45 .82 
July 119500 Pe ek See 170-8 328°3 192-2 45.04 178-6 364-1 203-9 46.46 
Aug. ld DOO” cers bees ear 172-5 332°5 192-6 45-15 179-6 366-7 204-0 46.49 
Sept he ANON Ae A My 174-1 328-0 188-4 44.17 182-5 369-9 202-7 46.19 
Oct TA CLOSO! fee Soe cps fey eee 177-1 346-6 195-7 45.88 185-6 385-1 207-4 47.27 
Nov LL OOO Se, sere covers 178-1 351-7 197-5 46.29 185-4 389-7 210-2 47.90 
Dec 1 O50 sn eee eee 179-2 356-3 198-8 46.63 185-3 394-6 212-9 48.51 
Jan. pL OS Ly. 2x cers See 175-3 338-2 193-1 45.27 182-4 373-1 204-5 46.60 
Feb. LILO OL 2, ee eee 172-3 351-5 204-2 47.87 184-5 402-1 217-8 49.64 
Wiehe The WB ds oon coe 172-3 353-8 205-6 48.19 186-3 405-3 217-5 49.56 
April ODL tea cals eee 173-3 357-8 206-6 48 .43 188-8 414-6 219-5 50.03 
May Lee OOle es vse cee 5 175-6 367-9 209-8 47.17 189-9 423-7 223-1 50.84 
June i ae SD CS Ae) ee a 180-3 379-0 210-5 49 34 192-0 429-0 223-3 50.90 
July LPL OD lee aoe ee 183-6 392-5 214-0 50.17 193-9 440-0 226-9 51.70 
Aug. AL OS | ee os oe ee 184-3 394-0 214-0 50.16 194-0 440-1 226°8 51.68 
Sept Dl OO Le. 2 oe aan © 185-4 400-2 216-1 50-66 194-1 446-1 229-8 62.37 
Oct 1 1 O51 eae An eee ed 186-5 410-0 220-1 51.59 194-2 454-4 233-9 anol 
Nov LPL OD gosh or eae 186-4 413-4 222-1 52.05 190-8 451-4 236-5 53.89 
Dec IS 9 lee ie tem ca elk | 186-4 415-7 223-3 52.34 189-2 451-8 238-7 54.39 

















1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communications, (6) Public utility operations, (7) Trade, (8) Finance 
insurance and real estate and (9) Services, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and re- 
creational services). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY 
AVEKAGE WEEKLY WAGES 








Area and Industry 


(1939=100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


(Index Numbers 1939=100) 





Dec. 1 | Nov. 1] Dec. 1 





1951 
(a) PROVINCES 
Prince Edward Island................. 179-9 
Nova Scotia....c-.-seee cee ceeeesceees 155-7 
IN Gwe BCUNS WiC Kane acces Sere iees ccr san 190-0 
OUCIEC nce oeeen OAD COBRA Orne 178-6 
COM EATIO ee eee cratstar hence andicatonh. 194-4 
Manito pases Socata ao eletek ate ook. 178-1 
BAS RALCHOWAU ns: cess cities owes. 156-7 
PM bertale cscs. </ De On os, ee 210-3 
British © olumi biases. 4 toe wel 195-2 
CANAD Aree asine de eaten seasick 186-4 
(b) MetropouitaN AREAS 
Sv.clneyaearee ctests) ors ne eres ciars cable: s”eaiaiet: 112-8 
1 INNIS corel pat ator cae are nie a ee 214-6 
Senet) LITT tere ici ss siecn tee aloes ae ae 176-9 
Quehecsece seme | tka dvinsigmacte don oe 156-8 
Sherbrookereet re ciee cake oe cnr 174-0 
EM TOSE I LV GLB eee eset kere sa ee oe rhs oe 176-7 
Drummond villeseecssee eee see Soe 201-3 
IOI ele eer ie aicin ctiae cn ii deine senna 179-5 
Oye ieee SNe os sone eae ee 194-4 
Petenboroug laser ween. ees: eee: 205-2 
(ATIC ined kasi ao aoe eee 251-4 
INiapararltal steers otc cetehid. ease. 271-9 
St. Catharines-Welland............... 239-8 
UROTONCOM IR ete his Sse Oc Bete sf ture 198-7 
IELDTIN ECON MM Ee Oe ie Ste ete: a eines Soa. Gass 203 -6 
BTS ULOL Cree ete tetiterys rate ok hee Memes ale wake 206-2 
Galt PrestOnce errs ae. note te eels 149-5 
Kitehener-Waterloo..............--.-- 171-6 
SUGDUTY rete ce ne nccene kin shes 183-3 
LL osrio Fol ales Bhim. Spach Scones er GRR RC ea eee 190-1 
DALI AM ee erate atten eae are 299-9 
IWAN CSUR ere ioe este reais Set icace @eleia ees 212-3 
Saultisten Marie. 22 secs oe csa cman ccae 226-0 
1Me, Welbhieioed a escarole, oye oe knaso ease 238-1 
WATT Der mere ttee eee etetelcts exe lb tovare5. ie > 176-4 
TREK anole d Gib Oates ae ee 174-3 
ASIA UO OME eee Oise eiulers eielevot lores 198-1 
JOG ha aYaya eNews 1b era ea bSer atmo Ole ronnie 258-8 
Waray eo ete ee enitaie « ielessasefaw averereh 219-0 
IVAN COM VOT re ciacaie fale oe cPare sa sataatave love/are tore 203-8 
VAT CEOLLL TIER rer tere etry eRe Scheie rake eis 225-5 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

Forestry (chiefly logging)............ 288-1 
DVT Ara Erne ete eae Meret esse eictaceets 122-2 
Manufacturing...................... 189-2 

Durable Gooasiocs ce cae se oe nate 237-5 

iNon-Durable Goodsiaees. acer. - 157-9 
Construction es. sug seonesnoe nee? 194-4 
Transportation, storage and com- 

MUMNICACION ce aa eee ee 185-0 
Public utility operation............. 190-8 
RTA Ceres esto ees ke fo hs ts 183-7 


Finance, insurance and real estate..| 176-6 
POEVICOT Re snore Ne ens a dus oh ve eke 179-7 


Employment 

1951 1950 

182-6 | 195-9 
158-4 | 152-6 
186-2 | 184-1 
178-0 | 167-0 
193-9 | 189-1 
178-4 | 177-9 
157-7 | 150-9 
211-3 | 197-7 
197-9 | 189-6 
186-4 | 179-2 
LOQES Be eee 
214-8 | 195-1 
171-3 | 149-3 
158-2 | 153-2 
174-8 | 169-8 
186-3 | 175-4 
PAULO VN late ae 
178-6 | 172-7 
194-6 | 187-6 
AU owen ase 
ZOOS OM| tie: 
PARUOCS NE es cede 
244-0 | 224-5 
197-4 | 194-5 
201-5 | 198-2 
208-3 | 213-6 
NS Ue Jil arene eres 
178:0 | 183-5 
MEDC es ocak ool 
192-0 | 195-3 
DOD ia ees 
211-4 | 223-5 
PLONE Cras soe 
236-0 | 202-6 
174-8 | 179-2 
174-4 | 172-0 
199-5 | 190-0 
259-8 | 250-4 
220-1 | 202-4 
203-9 | 206-4 
226-3 | 2138-6 
262-3 | 260-5 
121-4 | 116-8 
190-8 | 185-3 
238-4 | 223-1 
160-0 | 160-7 
203-1 | 180-4 
186-4 | 173-1 
190-7 | 183-3 
176-7 | 181-8 
176-4 | 159-6 
183-2 | 173-4 
186-4 ' 179-2 


OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AND SALARIES ” 





1950 


Payrolls 
Dec. 1 | Nov. 1] Dec. 1 

1951 1951 
348-8 | 356-3 
321-2 324-7 
419-1 422-6 
421-2 414-4 
431-2 428-8 
348-6 349-0 
315-7 | 315-5 
440-3 441-6 
430-8 | 433-6 
415-7 | 413-4 
280-9 | 274-4 
380-6 381-1 
341-1 343-3 
361-5 357-6 
390-8 382-9 
449-1 467-0 
528-8 518-1 
399-0 392-3 
394-4 394-5 
559-9 561-2 
593-4 | 683-5 
682-2 660-5 
614-1 631-4 
431-0 426-8 
479-7 | 463-9 
544-7 549-0 
358-9 361-8 
402-5 418-6 
389-1 382-2 
407-5 409-6 
624-6 | 613-7 
454-5 449-0 
530-4 514-1 
538-0 527-9 
342-2 339-4 
355-0 352-0 
399-9 395-7 
545-7 552-0 
430-5 | 430-5 
430-3 432-4 
489-9 482-9 
900-4 | 820-3 
269-8 | 264-7 
451-8 | 451-4 
573-0 | 569-5 
364-1 | 366-0 
542-3 | 559-0 
359-2 | 360-5 
385-9 | 377-9 
368-3 | 358-1 
289-9 | 289-6 
358-8 | 363-7 
415-7 413-4 


Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 





Dec. 1] Nov. 1] Dec. 1 


1951 


$ 


1951 


1950 


$ 


ceo vecce 


se sleleiele 


46.63 





1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group ,includes the remaining manufacturing 


industries as shown in Table C-6. 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning plants and business and recreational services, 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 





Average Hours 











Average Hourly Earnings 





Week Preceding All 9 Non- All Non- 
Manu- a Durable Manu- ae Durable 
factures onGs Goods factures Goods 
no. no. no. cts. cts. cts. 

CC Worl LOA. eb a ae, Wi eG ere pee 46:3 46-9 45-5 70-5 77-9 60-4 
ID OCTa LAL GAD) an esa. sats Dime hae tere 44.8 44.9 44-6 7-0 74-0 60-6 
WJCCM. 112, GAG ae.com 43-2 43-2 43-2 74-5 81-8 67°6 
TD CCR ae HOA ae Pedy. Sire Ee oe ae 43-5 43°8 43-2 85-6 92-8 78°3 
Deer C1Uy 04s. eee cae aac. cee 43-2 43-4 43-1 96-0 104-1 87-7 
Wee Oe 14198 ay. ee, See eee 42-9 43-0 42-9 100-0 108-7 91-5 
pUane ole O50 Vee Oe eee eae 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
| Ee open hay AG] Oe oa I rb oe 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 
Marzey it 950i ok. Soietemete + tee 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
tA Tame tel ODO ene ere cae en ae 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 
Misi yao Le LODO EERE Wan. sapere em cones 42-6 42-9 42-4 102-5 110-6 94-3 
Jun Cael ees ODO Hep te e ae e eee ee ee 42-0 42-2 41-7 103-5 111-4 05-5 
Jil Vomeel Se 1950 See eee se ee 42-5 42-9 42-2 103-9 111-8 95-7 
Aor e itt OD ne sercwnsa matin eae eee cance 42-5 42-7 42-2 104-2 112-5 95-8 
Septer 15-1950 Sos: eee nese eee 41-9 41-5 42-4 104-4 112-9 95-9 
Oct d Reger COG Us Fe ys Aad 42-9 43-0 42-8 105-3 114°3 96-3 
INO LS SLO5O. 7 2 ee. hey me ep eee er, ere 43-0 43-1 43-0 106-4 115-2 97-5 
Deca LE tl950c 2 acs onee ces oh eee 43-1 43-1 43-1 107-8 116-4 99-0 
evans <li PEO SISA Meee, hyete ta ee 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100°5 
1 SI(o) Ofpgameaig| Beye 180) 9I DN adh Sey nC eee eM 42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-6 101-2 
Mais tS RUGS Divatac Ses eee hate es Oe ere 42-3 42-5 49-2 111-4 119-9 102-3 
SA pra LV Od lacey etre ts a eee eee 42-2 42-3 42-1 112-8 121-6 103-4 
Miaiyei L, 2 Ob ithe RE STU, : hea heehee ae 42-5 42°6 42-5 114-1 122-9 104-6 
JUNC AL relO SIRE an era cr cree ete ee 41-9 42-1 41-6 115-9 123-8 107-2 
Jialive = 1s SIGS 1 eee eh cect a Tee 41-7 49.0 41-4. 118-4 127-0 109-1 
Attoe. <1, MObI ya eee et, coe Sen eee 41-4 41-4 41-3 119-1 128-2 109-4 
Septea wle SG alee teh. se eee eee eee 41-5 41-7 41-4 120-6 130-0 110-6 
Octtied Ue WIGS Teka ae... hee eee 41-9 42-0 41-8 121-9 132-1 111-2 
INO Viey F1e FEOS lis ete eet pve ieee. eens ate 41-8 42-1 41-5 123-5 133 °3 113-0 
ED yevemuare ie TICS Lee a Se In aera ee eet 41-9 42-2 41-6 124-5 134-6 113-6 








* These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1 and by the 


Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1951. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND 
CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 














Newtoundland Stk. seeker cae tee ee 
INGVarSCobiat .< se ee) Ae. oe eee eee oF 


‘Alberta: eee AB ARS Oe oa fe oe Si Mee 


ERoRGN (O78. . tA ee. oe ee ee 


With dsots ese et rains cite ey eee 
Winnipes: AA ay eee, See lt ee eo a RI ICS 
PVaTICOU VERS iret eee cel, PN ati OR Ninian Ate Oh igh: 








Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 








Average Hours Worked 


(in cents) 


Average Hourly Earnings 








MON howe mbod~adMed 


(se) 
oO 
w 


40-9 





NR TIOFPOWOG 


AOOHaw 





MDA~AWBRDOS wWbwowdnm-i 








Nov. 1, 
1951 





121- 
105 
110- 


OUho eR HOR op 
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Dee. 1, 
1950 


TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 






Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 
arnings Wages 






















Industry Dec. 1| Nov.1) Dee. 1] Dec. 1; Nov.1; Dee. 1| Dec. 1; Nov.1, Dec. 1 
1951 | 1951 1951 
no no. cts. 
WLU 0 8 ey ee oi re a. ee a re F 44-2! 43-5 138-3 
RODS Ui Pum cre Ce eee en, kkk Merc sc ec hi aes 44-8] 43-7 140-4 
teu ire ook ace en a ee 46-5] 45-7 124-6 
UC iret, CSS ER Ct eye ke ee ee ieee ee 43-6] 42-3 152-9 
ES conidia tiesto ee te ae ee ee eed 42-1] 41-7 142-7 
AY ak En 2 Sel Be oe ee a ae Ue eee 41-6] 41-2 138-7 
ROMre ree AAMT a CAS Gy Sore lia erne wks sede Ses Sco ile as 44-3] 43-3 157-1 
OTST) CIES area ee EA re en ei a agin le 46-5) 47-1 120-9 
Seen re sieve Miciors' Goole Biers oe cictelsnoacleericiot AiO 4168 123-5 
A ee cide eet AR a aren cee ae 42-6] 42-7 102-8 
DOO RES iSO ROO DO ne ee 41-5} 41-9 135-7 
38-5] 38-9 84-1 
BLS ORR rare aie Bier te ate a ncaiielaat 45-6) 45-2 115-8 
Bt aEeh roreheicr sccisrorstora Gistetes 44.3) 44-6 94-0 
Tater ettt ets claks tetas oie erae tama: 42-3! 41-8 124-2 
AG Ot OAR cot 41-2) 41-5 125-9 
Becteteteta nie, ctovets ciate ial averele tetalete oieve Srevehote eters 40-0} 41-6 131-9 
Ne Ea Cer eros architect ioe erat aioe 38-4! 37-1 88-7 
Aten Mae 37°5| 35-4 85-2 
anttefaeetete avayeistonshsteleseiee 40-8) 40-0 100-4 
Ret ee ane Slo orol 101-2 
Re Eien ose eee | 439 74258 95-5 
RA a aie BL a Den 43-9] 42-5 104-3 
J iai> Oc SOD OTE NC COT raE 36-9} 36-8 89-3 
Seer rae eels une emit tnes dates 35-4] 34-9 86-5 
34-8) 34-8 91-4 
39-6] 39-9 90-3 
42-21 42-92 112-4 
41-3) 41-1 120-9 
43-4] 43-3 100-9 
44-2} 43-6 94-5 
46-7| 46-7 137-7 
48 48-0 147-1 
42 42-6 106-2 
40 40-4 136-4 
42 49-4 138-1 
40 38-9 151-5 
44 44-6 141-4 
43 42.9 124-7 
40 40-2 121-0 
42 43-0 135-7 
44 44-1 131:3 
41 41-7 151-8 
41 41-2 130-0 
41 41-7 140-1 
44 453 134-3 
38 40-2 149-8 
41 41-1 146-4 
40 40-5 139-2 
43 43-5 132-1 
41 41-7 137-8 
49 41-7 126-2 
+1 +2 
+] “7 
“5 6 
3 3 
9 : 
“7 
al 


= 
to 
ANID DOR DIR ODE NINN NWS PPE NI DONI OH WWUANODDOOHENMOWUORRO 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour. 











Date 


MonthiveAverage 194) 7).05. ae eer 
Monthly Average 1946 
Monthly Average 1947 
Monthly Average 194875. i. eens 
Monthly Average 1949.................. 
Monthly Average 1950 


Week Preceding: 
December 1, 1950 


January 1 Oe Rian A en ee 
Hebruary gels sl 00l se er ees 
March 1 Ue eg 087 BE le DC) le 5 SB a adh Ae 
April Teton teem eek 
May TGS vey Oe 8 cantante ie 
June SOD) ye eee ee te ee 
July al 4 1 Ree er en eR oe vale 
August 1 ORT O51 Peace ch te tae ania 
September 20) 1951 oo ene ans Poets oe 
October te 2 ol ek CS a 6 te ie 
INionsoonorye Thy MOTE C0. Arde eooe 
Decemberw L195) (yas eae ees 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 
per 
Week 








Average Average 

Hourly Weekly 

Earnings Earnings 

cts. $ 
69-4 30.71 
70-0 29.87 
80-3 34.13 
91-3 38.53 
98-6 41.71 
103-6 44.03 
107-8 46.46 
109-0 46.87* 
110-4 47.36 
111-4 47.12 
112-8 47.83* 

114-1 48.49 
115-9 48.56 
118-4 49 33 
119-1 49.31 
120-6 50.05 
121-9 51.08 
123-5 51.62 








Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 


Ay era F A eo ee 

bh reat Living Weekly 

Earnings Earnings 
102-8 96-7 106-3 
100-0 100-0 100-0 
114-3 109-6 104-3 
129-0 127-8 100-9 
139-6 129-6 107-7 
147: 134-7 109-4 
155-5 138-4 112-4 
156-9 139-6 112-4 
158-6 141-7 111-9 
157-8 145-4 108-5 
160-1 147-1 108-8 
162-3 147-2 110-3 
162-6 148-9 109-2 
165-1 151-8 108-7 
165-1 152-8 108-0 
167-6 153-6 109-1 
171-0 154-0 111-0 
172°8 154-7 111-7 





Norte: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index 
of the average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. 
$47.60. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


The actual figures are: January 1, 1951, 40-1 hours $43.71; April 1, 1951, 42-2 hours 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Source: Form UIC 757 











Month 
Date Nearest: 
dhepmieimi wily AME Bs Gee Aon mncerac 
Hebruaryay lise 1947 soe ee eer rae 
Hebritatven vl) G49 eee ete 
Hebrusrveeeel se L949 ere eee ieeettare 
Mebruar vale 900 se epee nase es 
He britar Vaieloe LOoIee eerie anaes: 
March Te Ob lee: eee 
April peo bi Ramee Sag ek) eae 
May LS LOS LA ae oe ea Nena, 
June TL 9b1 Me mepee ere: 
July ea hs a) ee 
August 1 G5 UR wwe. erate 
Septemberyelse 1901s eerie ees. 
October TS 1051S eke cakes 
November: 19 1951 eae: ee. 
December eel 19bie chee ee reece 
January LL OD 2 orate tay eet Aether 
Hebruaryets el bon )eenceeceee 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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Unfilled Vacancies 








Live Applications for Employment 


44,820 
29, 933 


22,229 
14, 957 


Female Total 
30,078 84,214 
32,793 72,701 
16,007 34,178 
12,990 23,016 
10,076 18,391 
10,795 35,778 
13,118 37, 668 
14,324 41,378 
15,513 52,453 
17,701 66,054 
16,775 61,958 
14,570 54,521 
15,966 59,485 
16,170 68, 608 
10, 868 55, 688 

9,094 39,027 
7,735 29, 964 
8, 736 23, 693 


Male Female Total 
188, 140 45,563 233, 703 
155, 965 37,140 193,105 
142,783 43,951 186, 734 
204, 897 51,909 256, 806 
301,039 74,557 375,596 
231,826 68 , 220 300, 046 
232,385 64,312 296, 697 
228,942 61,334 290,276 
163,309 54,201 217,510 
101,384 49,677 151,061 
86,997 52,773 139,770 
80, 456 49,511 129, 967 
79,619 47,509 127, 128 
79,975 51,003 130,978 
94,491 61,017 155,508 
138, 946 69,050 207,996 
196, 528 70,053 266,581 
275, 814 87,011 362, 825 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
DECEMBER 27, 1951 


Source: Form UIC 751 








Industry 





Agriculture, fishing, trapping............................ 


LT sce, ONG | ae ee oe pens a ga eg er 
PEO eee Mit ARP INN he Poe 
Ue eee See ie OM 
ror oping wet ee ED oo ett as, Poe 

VOLTTLTE ped. ee coe ae noe aie ae oe 
eee res ot EA Me RNR gs 
Metallic ores— 

RECT ee Miia cP tee 85k kee, re i ee 
SL, SN eee eee) Pint De Re Sy eee 
UO) 9 aia ea eh © eg kc a ae Se 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 
Prospecting and oil producing.......................... 

BIMRUIICACOUIING otro cc eee Aa ee 
Hoodand tcumired products (...0. 5: hohdless ccc. cbc... 
erie BMNarel Ste, A Way. h ees ck ekg le 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................. 
Pulp and paper products and printing................... 
Chemicals and allied products......).......0...2...... 
Products of petroleum and coal........................ 
PROD OE DVOMUChS Mg ota ie oaks bacheccloacae foe>.. 
SPAT ee aTeMTiO Cts ph ee oo 1ide DORs cs Ae 
Stone, clay and glass products......................... 
Tron and steel and products..............0.00000.000... 
Non-ferrous metals and products....................... 
UR ones LEE A ta a ee Ae 
Electrical equipment and products..................... 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 

WET SUSU COO 0 Sn ae nea Sn Cr mn ee 

Transportation and storage.............................. 

Communications and other public utilities......... 

UDTLIC e -. ore  )0 egA n 
SNe ESSE eC) ge eee 9 Ane ee 
IS SLESIUL 2) Sob, Spec Mn woe ne en en 

Finance. insurance, real estate........................... 

SOM NR Site ries... Se BOT. AG Whe bs keh sce caods oo Ma lw ete he 
eG he eB Re Re Ai. odie irs eo ns mun ens 
SOreatiChrc te ee ree Saree! COA made b BN! Fis 8 
POIPONa eR tec ee eh nes ote Pia el 
(CTE R CVE oc Gg ee ie es cr 

CAO TSDC bs (ee ee ee ee ee rr rr 


50019—83 








Male 


22, 229 














Change From 











Female Total Nov. 29, Dec. 28, 
1951 1950 

137 484 — 347 + 88 
11 10,128 — 4,665 — 3,701 
9 8,954 — 4,058 — 2,242 
D 1,089 — 6589 — 1,495 
Wh aor eee 85 ~ 18 + 36 
24 GA9 —_ 218 + 350 
Rae en 426 _ 29 + 381 
2 57 — 19 — 22 
2 49 _ 146 — 48 
Lets he ae 29 _ 28 — 55 
4 95 + 6 + 75 
16 93 -- 4, + 19 
1,393 4,922 — 1,095 — 897 
107 319 PF lL Soe cee 
787 979 — 55 — 0226 
28 472 — 204 — 41 
84 274 — 25 = 35 
50 204 — 211 — 64 
8 34 +- i + 16 
AA Bon aed eae — 52 
69 108 — 23 _ 1a; 
18 68 + 1, _ 16 
31 800 — 128 + 349 
30 | 163 + 12 - 72 
35 607 — 17 + 122 
56 164 — 85 — 260 
69 685 — 270 — 501 
46 | 2.025 — 308 + 862 
78 1.394 + 682 + 644 
221 389 _ 83 71 
965 2,231 — 1,408 — 833 
237 671 —_ 61 — 201 
728 1,560 — 1,347 — 632 
429 1,138 — 31 — 444 
4,438 6,511 — 1,584 — 402 
371 1,422 — 1,155 = -ae20o 
2,056 2,118 — 1438 — 428 
1,780 2,359 _ 162 -— 32 
231 612 — 124 — 147 
7,742 29.971 | — 9,057 — 4,404 
355 


TABLE D-3.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT DECEMBER 27, 1951(:) 


Source: Form UIC 757 








Occupational Group Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for 





Employment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and managerial workers.... 967 439 1,406 3,761 853 4,614 
Clerical <workersin..o16 octet aac 1,299 2,100 3,399 6,532 11,595 18,127 
Salestworkerst inact dee eee enor 1,081 430 ou 3,547 5, 733 9, 280 
Personal and domestic service workers... 518 3,559 4,077 14,371 11,412 25,783 
Seament shin ies Seeeinas meee hee: Domes 38 3,181 39 3, 220 
Agriculture and fishing. ..5..02.++...6 1. 295 2 297 1,649 1,049 2,698 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 15,435 978 16,413 80,971 22,699 103,670 
Food and kindred products.......... 22 30 52 1,290 912 2,202 
Textiles, clothing, etc............... 90 745 835 - 4,423 14,528 18,951 
Lumber and wood products......... LOO 7S Fee eet 10,071 7,305 209 7,514 
Pulp, paper and printing............. 36 5 4] 694 415 1,109 
Leather and products............... 26 57 83 1,519 1,192 a, Ala 
Stone, clay and glass products....... (ie lacteotsoceea te 7 332 62 394 
Metalworking sees semerriaoens seer 1,762 14 1,776 7,285 830 8,115 
Hlectricalwyy ccc 3288 os hone cies Cees 81 12 93 976 958 1,934 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c..... BM vgn azine 41 798 146 944 

WED TVON 635 AeA oGciBs mapogdoes omc ae ah ial eee cnt oe ae 396 6395) Aan 639 
@oustructionty ee ee ce eee ones OA Gull Si reerroees 946 29,851 4 29,855 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 736 8 744 9,781 37 9,818 
Communications and public utility. . DORN. cake Cal Siee 22 324 1 325 
ihra evan service... sees sovee eeiere 114 69 183 1,976 1,273 3,249 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 945 18 963 8,979 1,797 10,776 
Foremen® 445. ees aoe ee a5 4 39 1,819 241 2,060 

IA pprenticesan. te eee sete eee actos 105 16 121 2,980 94 3,074 
Unskilled workersteeceseeete ecient 2,596 228 2,824 82,517 16,670 99,187 
Hoodanditobaccosesaaten eee eee 31 42 73 2,254 - 8,589 5, 843 
Lumber and lumber products....... 193 4 197 5,517 365 5, 882 
Metalworkineh. cer eerie ect 22 7 29 3,874 624 4,498 
Construction =e eee eee AA Gal Ries re ea a 446 16,199 1 16, 200 
Other unskilled workers............. 1,904 175 2,079 54,673 12,091 66, 764 
Totalitt ccc. 3 ocean oes eee 2259229 7,736 29,965 196,529 70,050 266,579 








(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


TABLE D-4.-AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1951 


Source: Form UIC 751 











Weekly Average 





Industry ———————— eee 
Seer Referrals | Placements 

SE es eek Se | en | 
Agneculture, Hshings Grappling ctercerse cc tect esc cia ais ated: reveos) olerotieastee teever ete fereioietere 314 293 | 257 
OMPING Fh, Sees AM 5 Oe ee ont ies OIE aisle ee tee ee rE eee ere eesicies 1,639 1, 258 1,001 
15 Oia 1) aaueet te pane te AT Ph i on OR ee Pt aad ae AR GA BA te OU cr Anh 206 | DEY a 177 
DM sarah aH Sette Gc ghd es ae ITT cc Aes ene 2,672 2,740 | 2,092 
Roodsandviandred productssses.s eee ose nen eee nica cree ere 319 364 263 
‘Textiles apparel, t0sascnct se osoced cts eee erie ERR ne Cee ree 454 473 Bog 
umbersang finished lumber prodtuctsen se seme sete c scmlecnios tries cteciele ani aie 398 388 346 
Pulpand paper products and printing?....o.- 8-207 eee ae Cee aoe 245 267 195 
Chemicalsiandiallicadproducts: .ttee ec. ee eee eee ee ene ee rere: 137 110 74 
Productstof petroleum and coaleccacocis eciieioteeitectce tiie tien ie eerie Dil 26 14 
Rubber Productsas.c. ticun orice co citecie ce moe ites de ee ere ees a Cre 34 39 28 
Pea theranGsproaucts eter nace cecrae cite tee ee oe inee Cle eee lean eee 109 121 85 
Stone clay. and 2lass’ products ses see chee cee eee Relies erie sie 76 71 56 
Ironrand steel ana productacn ne. ke ceeerie die eaiee ie eric coca 135 145 108 
iNon-ferrous;metals/and products ete cci en eee ein siiictee cee eines 101 91 73 
IMP CHINCTY Bie Secession Oe Cate arent ear oe 238 228 168 
Electrical equipment and products. ...........0...2000eeeeeeee at Meene aeetnats 91 106 | 58 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.................-...5-- 314 311 Bie 
Constructions antes cokes os eects oe eck creas eos Sie Paria eae. ts sper Rea Rome ones eels etek caterer ai 1,767 1,747 1,433 
‘TEransportationian Gis torave? cas te.c ticle cet cera elereie eee eee eee ae e 1,442 1,318 1,058 
Communications, and other public utilities..............0cc cece eee e eee eeee 199 220 181 
ol Bp ar: Vo (= Greg RE noo bal 5, A aR cre ST AOE ee re Sa eg Sr A hn See a eS 9 i 2,241 2,639 1,912 
Pinance Insurance, real Cstatetccs cock emits ccctte oie erasert oie nee er ere 237 259 135 
Seek 2 (es aren eee ea ee tls ge re Mi AE None Ree ROM noch ai carom nose e 8,354 10,178 7,970 
BALL iri AUIS EEIOS rareterrch tert cov eres carci 10 Ora iancrokees tek Gene tae er ee tere ce eee 19,071 20,886 16,216 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS NOVEMBER 30 TO DECEMBER 27, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT JANUARY 24, 1952 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 









































Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced] as at 
during end of end of to end of | Jan. 24, 
period period period j|vacancies | Regular } Casual period 1952 
Newfoundland............... 509 179 3,016 535 381 3t 4,449 8,703 
Wormer Brooke eon eeies. 81 16 268 14 6 1 495 1,038 
Sree Cech ee ZOD ON ee. EN MN ly Rete ek ei oles 372 859 
Sted OLN Sees son eater ctrl: 428 163 2,484 521 375 30 3, 582 6, 806 
Prince Edward Island....... 542 152 1,381 621 207 281 1,714 2,499 
Charlottetowne..- +e n... 242 143 712 237 160 45 1,069 Ue GRY 
Summerside...... 5 ae 300 9 669 384 47 236 645 962 
NoVA Scotlae: <2.) 4.055: 3,001 949 8,688 3,774 1,686 1,384 | 11,871 | 16,416 
PATI OLS bats cise eek oemenGn AA eee 2 ke 221 53 29 15 498 633 
Bridgewater... ..ce sce ea. 61 15 400 72 45 3 627 876 
Lai teaixey eee. eR ms 1,739 696 3,020 2,253 890 1,018 2,631 3, 664 
HT ViOnnGSSANe cs see ee cece 12 6 162 11 3 7 378 693 
enti eee ore hg oo citoaa. 66 80 ple 51 9 a 943 - 1,616 
iverpoolpetates <noaeoesok 10 4 168 11 i 2 291 372 
INew Glasgow... .....cc0..... 330 cea 1,292 416 254 75 1,553 1,954 
Springhill....... ee ee 1 A oe Ae 166 23 Se beech ear ee 319 318 
WidnO VME iat cae tems ae 575 93 iL 188 734 322 250 Phe Uae 3,514 
“LENADOR OVS iby 3, rege eG 94 22 492 106 69 5 722 878 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ og 2 523 44 40 2 lor 1,898 
New Brunswick.............. 3,043 1,509 6,826 2.767 1,543 845 9,327 12,869 
Ba CHUTS tHe get ene sae. Sok 103 66 661 119 38 51 855 1,475 
@ampbelltom.as see os... 344 iil 479 224 83 11d 654 853 
Bidimmmndstonesesscsee swans. 214 7 425 217 110 &4 425 639 
hirederictonsee en eart cs. 293 163 498 260 Lays: 74 460 705 
AGO a ee cco ook Seca 76 64 197 147 92 6 261 431 
ANTON GON oh rts oe yesh aes Le OFal 653 2,082 965 496 358 a OLS 4,488 
IN@W Castle ges cgecsctune tae 162 20 553 157 88 49 738 921 
Saintiwo hme. ey. 606 240 1,236 533 380 79 2,058 1,736 
CPO Leilene «ants wey ae 56 14 278 82 55 18 449 834 
USSR eas coats dds 76 55 167 33 PALA Pee eee 251 280 
Wicodstockea.? -s.6.#ee. od 42 16 250 30 igs 1 352 507 
(UGLIER se, Ge eee eet eee 18,311 13,883 56,705 18,371 11,712 1,670 80,222 102,002 
ENS DESTOS ye seer GR illic cond og 114 74 PAW 1) ity i Ht eee 365 416 
IB eau arnOisee ey. kes te 42 10 317 54. 31 3 541 773 
Buckine ams sees sh. 203 116 314 101 75 14 461 685 
Oaisanscalee enone oe face fae 60 98 219 32 19 9 266 347 
@liandlerwee wens eo ed 90 102 44] 565 50 61 423 814 
SC hicowtinnt eevee se ya: oll 637 61 172 133 4 474 586 
WWOUDGRU amet crtan te naews 700 605 154 102 86 2 92 125 
Drummondville............. 134 30 679 138 63 38 1,619 2,014 
Hamma mens fsa. cadences oc 6 abil 278 5 op. eee as 676 708 
(SEI yey AAs cer ie a ee tee 552 617 154 50 23m aIaeRR es 219 525 
(Gre ORAS ace ae eS ee 198 15 827 243 153 32 he Ode 1,716 
TaN aes ae ee tee, 411 389 1,288 337 262 14 1,821 2,366 
NOM SUL OAR ON sarc en tera, releoricc 424 94 1,057 590 465 8 1, 229 1,645 
UOWGKIES TS. - eon Sn 205 55 515 262 125 14 540 838 
RCHULG ee: ooh ee a ae 79 22 ay 68 50 14 413 566 
JLT N or A eS a 97 43 637 61 19 29 855 1,242 
SV 4ROTS US Se a oa a 330 1,707 663 142 508s ene eens en 292 359 
ILGR DER hc eee aoe eae 329 167 1,189 216 180 Si 1,538 1,996 
NIGH ERI Se ee Sa 104 687 290 175 82 3 352 584 
IMG gan tiC Wem. 202) idee hn. os 402 65 660 252 Solgar See Se 466 511 
Miont-Laurior ©... 2b 2s... 34 354 93 45 SA Aceh tan on 129 165 
NMontmacniyer a. eee 96 26 716 102 66 8 1,164 905 
Montren (ee Bo 2 ae 7,500 2,269 22,877 7, 804 5,102 696 al, 142 40,765 
New Richmond............. 20 164 319 133 OD" |seecan bees 319 658 
RonteAlired@ee.. see oe. 85 43 449 38 SOMA canna & he 530 551 
UGUEGH Mit nmeee et ne 1,319 1,035 6,566 1,903 759 228 9,393 11,735 
IIOP Ge et nouon one day. 43 744 572 92 Soran eee re: 809 1, 236 
Riviere du Loup............. 284 157 693 249 109 11 924 1,413 
BrOper ValNee 22.2.) s seek. 18 317 67 38 31 1 71 143 
Onis ic oe Bl heels 201 96 395 205 119 39 418 622 
Bie AAO: «oc chy Ady. cc cus 132 45 264 111 127 3 308 479 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue....... 23 6 383 21 17 1 535 796 
Sten Therese... 04.5 Secon cc ox 111 28 674 103 OO Three ponte tk 950 1,337 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 197 2538 540 238 155 16 760 796 
pest yacintho, .....0.c..... 187 85 760 243 177 10 1,425 1,744 
BiOAU. Seok uk cnccss co eee 259 82 649 344 162 32 907 1,070 
DPI CPOMONG 6s. cic chs cock 187 31 987 200 128 23 2,078 1,404 
St. Joseph d’Alma,.......... 572 217 488 427 483 1 275 500 
hawinigan Falls............ 264 1,096 1,342 309 224 5 2,252 2,598 
MOPOTOOKO: oo foasen cecice sk 598 153 1, 669 643 328 144 2,544 3,378 
Bes 2. c3 3 ys CIS a ee 91 490 847 88 58 3 1, 274 1,457 
etford Mines.............. 
187 32 795 244 131 44 870 994 





TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS NOVEMBER 30 TO DECEMBER 27, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT JANUARY 24, 1952—Continued 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 

















Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of end of to —_—_—___—_——_———__| ‘endof | Jan. 24, 
period period period |vacancies | Regular | Casual period 1952 
Quebec—Concluded 
Three Rivers...............- 379 94 1,915 525 203 121 3, 647 4,542 
ValidiOr een cco seen 278 433 365 260 220 Pil eeeer aire: 270 439 
Valleyfield................-- 122 41 841 140 101 5 1,643 1,918 
Victoriaville). a. cessneanen 133 48 746 184 144 3 1,326 1,368 
Ontario............ Fok rea 29,707 7,186 716,667 33,896 21,453 4,468 87,904 | 110,028 
IATNDYION see rete acces eieteies 146 42 216 98 102 16 231 263 
IBATriO we wis neers 269 42 528 295 205 51 648 954 
Bellevilleaw cosets corm. os 149 74 436 127 65 32 663 931 
Bracebridge’... <4 .ccees-s 103 22 260 115 LOS 25] Setar ce 458 670 
Bramptonsece eer: eee 66 9 348 69 47 19 438 419 
Brantiordzen eee eee 466 82 1,188 614 322 55 DORR 2,012 
Brockvillosennes caesar 101 33 225 107 47 453 268 371 
@arleton Place... ann neers 3 3 195 2 Ape We os See 334 403 
@hatham See. see eee 217 45 1,202 283 84 266 1,527 1,976 
Cobourg) aeeeenn ee nee ot oe 154 3 370 169 132 21 489 612 
Collins wooderee serene 121 45 343 112 56 47 460 613 
Cornwalloeaee coer ee 283 25 1,071 317 235 57 1,397 2,223 
Hort riences ae eet 53 77 95 22 18 4 6 205 
Hort Prancesaus.hiae- cess 115 18 210 107 115 1 195 216 
Moré Willa mene eee eee 335 84 862 478 278 19 853 1,055 
Galtic  aeew a ae eee: 157 68 529 180 83 69 998 1,189 
Gananoguews,. ...0s5 +2 ote 67 1 131 87 48 20 205 232 
Goderichennn. ans eecmeccrrers 43 27 141 49 25 3 196 355 
Guelph Briana mceenecee 132 41 592 115 74 1 1,144 1,493 
Hamilton aaiicea: seco eonee 1,285 419 4,818 1,527 502 535 7,220 9,158 
Iawkesburyinecees sae cetiee 107 145 429 113 of 12 619 837 
Ingersoll a. tense oie reaice 321 22 494 337 284 19 388 397 
Kapuskasing...............- 393 280 224 173 179 4 101 118 
Kenora tte antcc-eeeinene sere 118 39 158 96 55 28 Dol 273 
Tin oS tone eee ee erent 618 120 1,014 619 479 “al 731 1,086 
Kirkland Wakes... cssessec 262 98 287 180 113 62 313 4 
Kitchener-Waterloo......... 457 93 lis 683 347 72 1,956 2,326 
DOaIMinetONey cs oe eae swe 61 13 688 86 43 12 1,028 902 
Landsay. sae tee co. sheds 60 17 223 71 19 Pat 410 539 
Listowel geen «side ee sactoaiere 10 12 164 15 LOA Sea Rea ceeds 267 281 
TONGONTS exe cores ser aoe we 962 503 4,012 107 1,060 240 4,083 4,017 
Middand h: Sones acct dre es ooteistene 59 11 661 7 12 896 1,078 
INapanee:..Aeteitine.<cu cbc cea ace Oaaliseteer ewes. o 8 185 115} 10 p 347 513 
INews CL oronto:. ...ceee rene ee 295 55 1,396 695 195 28 1,608 2,079 
Niggara Halise. eriaeececct 324 44 887 362 246 47 1,124 1,355 
North Bay yen were etnies 485 56 971 541 283 170 659 719 
Orillia: Noes ae se enee 166 12 384 186 92 62 575 859 
Osha was eres kar ene 281 49 1,658 335 182 81 2,504 2,981 
Ottswat tsa oe eee ee 2,292 647 3,316 2,084 1,316 332 2,482 3,529 
Owan)soundee scene eee eee 169 25 966 233 85 81 1,467 1,661 
Parry; SOUDGMeer ie heer 0 RE orsrokes 274 28 5 23 297 440 
Pembroke ences cea 204 147 392 151 155 4 541 707 
Perth eerie here ce ccc 75 34 181 93 58 27 233 333 
Peterborousnie anaes saeces 153 18 880 190 109 23 1557 2,067 
Pictowsh.. Pei Cees 17 1 252 21 16 Bd eee 342 472 
PortpArthuraee week 609 267 1,127 521 490 19 975 1,430 
Port: Colborne: .. ces ee 35 17 236 38 21 int 411 540 
PresCOte. cee sae tse eto aie 87 11 369 108 BL Sele eters 520 498 
Renirew: osouce ec teoeenas. 118 13 160 117 107 5 275 436 
St) Catharines<), sccses sees 375 64 17232 311 208 76 2,381 2,556 
Ste DNOMAS Ss: sackets cee cers 305 94 587 305 204 30 570 
Sarnia <0. pec cat eee: 168 53 1,249 228 124 30 1,098 1,330 
Sault Ste. Marie............. 325 88 480 261 242 32 519 798 
Simcoe? setae eee 60 27 370 74 40 2 488 667 
Sioux-Lookout.........---.-. 93 28 116 90 69 3 64 76 
Smiths Hallspeeseeee eee 55 18 200 58 28 20 262 301 
Stratiord fuse eee eee 195 22 440 225 107 77 523 667 
Sturgeon Falls............... 72 1 228 78 55 15 286 337 
Sudburyceeeen cece. 415 170 1,025 502 297 118 901 1,722 
MU ghisbonvlic sch Raton ofcatkec 463 174 55 424 274 48 483 708 
Toronto seme agceas Soe 12,613 2,143 26, 209 15,067 9,927 1,111 DPI 28, 922 
‘Trenton yearn eee oe eee 102 17 480 109 83 639 817 
Walkertonigiies v.k skeet cee 25 11 250 25 Pa Wael I AGRA A nat 399 599 
Wallaceburg................. 40 1 612 44 39 1 914 1,068 
Welland See poe tes 308 38 1,014 333 240 46 1,525 1,876 
Weston? eases ote. aka re ceee 196 202 477 95 73 1 638 880 
Windsor ee aan. eee che 748 79 3,976 845 682 113 6,574 7,300 
Woodstock ket en tcnes 98 47 307 90 44 28 374 432 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES 


OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS NOVEMBER 30 TO DECEMBER 27, 1951; UNPLACED APPLI 
AS AT JANUARY 24, 1952— 


CANTS 
Concluded 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 








Vacancies Applicants 
= SaaS je oe es NAA ha ant Se i ea Ae Er Ra 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported] Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced | as at 
during end of end of to end of | Jan. 24, 

period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1952 

Manitobatersncrcaccionctes ae 3,507 1,820 12,238 4,625 2,799 1,365 15,025 17,587 
Branclonwe ei ee cee ec ee. 349 192 697 - 319 218 35 740 995 
DD ap aries ve cde tastes feos cles « 119 100 350 90 61 8 435 583 
Tbe deine ee ee ge 90 77 119 86 es 11 95 130 
iRontace lai brairioseeneneint 76 41 362 80 59 3 502 732 
Maye GENS aes yin kee ee ae 85 151 83 is 68 1 57 71 
Winn Depry wcrc. coca. 2,818 1,259 10, 627 3,995 2,320 1,307 13,196 15,076 
Saskatchewan................ 25497 824 6,499 25775 1,694 515 7,230 10,523 
Ristevan asso eis oo 63 8 155 83 Os 2 170 234 
Moose Jaw te eee 376 117 750 378 255 38 664 1,052 
North Battleiordsss ase): 96 41 275 89 2 4 403 651 
RrincesAlbertegseencen mene: 191 75 589 170 94 30 916 1,179 
FVOQING eens oS ache ose te 1,034 165 2,166 941 633 243 1,859 2,639 
Naska toon een ae mae 705 183 1,502 815 389 185 1,873 2,628 
Diwil ta Ourronteemrs setae 74 42 287 89 DOG ecg ete 390 713 
Teachers’ Office (a)......... 43 Pl a 28 LOI Oe err ase 4 5 
WGN ollidtlk 5.acaub oeaeomee ee oe 87 47 165 59 53 2 181 259 
PROLK:LOM wet ceca ee see 128 69 603 123 76 11 770 1,163 
Alberta oe. fey. ort sereehcks 5,381 1,815 10,928 6,022 3,801 959 10,232 14,644 
ES aI OO Meee eea eerie 73 156 97 40 AO aT aera ee 156 226 
@alcary, Sate rr ee er crt le 1,701 458 3,645 2,023 956 484 3, 747 4,985 
runivellerees se eee Hil itil 12 74 CM ae eed 8 151 196 
Hdimontonmeaerter ere 2,665 693 5,208 2,963 1,918 435 4,427 6,310 
1D16 (0) ale Sa eee Pe een 344 213 277 286 SUD er peer eee: 66 85 
Wethibridgengs. ates. ccmene 249 166 987 354 271 31 1,047 1,839 
Medicine Hat............... 113 38 322 139 83 5 427 562 
RGGsD core eee es ee eee 127 61 254 140 101 4 201 412 
Nellowkniloewey een 32 19 9 3 OF ON ea eer as 10 29 
British Columbia............ 9,456 1,808 29,597 10,159 4,877 3,193 40,401 56,272 
C@hilliwackseen aca. cern. 140 6 1,303 193 88 74 1,705 2,596 
Wourtend yer ens os Aare 83 56 863 81 58 21 918 1513 
Cranbrook: ery. ee one 33 a 238 48 29 1 306 566 
Dawson Creek.............. 191 36 244 169 1700) | eaneeenre 116 154 
PR GRORO) Pee Le ott Pee A ee 109 13 597 136 92 8 627 | 1,465 
IEA LOOPS. ete ee es ee 78 31 344 he SYN | eR ain eee 411 705 
ESelOwilaen re ere ere ae 133 9 617 126 106 20 1,146 1,266 
INE CED NUT (6\s Bey Ammen ait een ik 240 14 988 248 103 115 1,138 2,433 
ING] SOn merece eed ears its 97 13 624 106 56 35 677 1,121 
New Westminster........... 764 40 3,908 847 227 535 6,147 7,904 
IRENntichoneamc nase eee. 127 7 966 132 33 89 1,319 1,720 
BorteAliberniss. perce cee 142 7 548 164 107 27 568 899 
Prince George............... 566 85 810 531 466 13 609 706 
Ermcenkvupert..cudackes cone 150 57 345 159 12 Oien | eter yee eae 646 924 
RrinGetones isco es sce 47 1 145 53 Lay ol erg een 106 168 
ANE beer sce airs ticie ae Reet mee 65 44 362 65 26 11 492 741 
Wari COUVeL ann te see cre ee 5,369 1,114 14,124 5,868 7h ORG 2,082 19, 932 26, 502 
WOrnuOnU wat chime, conte 134 15 602 144 88 37 893 DEH 
WiGtoria errr cote mae 876 203 1,861 939 662 124 2025 3,397 
WihitehorsG swe. a. eae 112 50 108 73 75 1 120 121 
Canada teeny. oy. ee 76,284 30,125 212,545 83,545 50,153 14,711 268,575 351,543 
Mates Merete cake Sect ee 51, 854 22,295 161,758 55,021 34, 826 10,354 197,775 266, 325 
GOIN AL OS eeteens dyes. eacendeee snl ae Stave 24, 430 7,830 50,787 28, 524 15,327 4,357 70, 800 85, 218 


(a) Statistics for Province of Saskatchewan. 








TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 











Year 
Male 
LOY oe a aia Ave oak e ae ee ee 568, 695 
NSO recs Coie. Me ace eR Moe grt le 1,044,610 
MOA Sees ae ei Sree es ar UR eee ee ee 1,681,411 
a es Pelt 18 aay con A A ge Nd 4 1,583,010 
LOD Deere a tke Ee as oie en ee ee 1,855,036 
LOA Gham eh te ae: tees Seek Mee oe, a 1,464, 533 
OW Be) oe ee ee a Cr ae 1,189, 646 
LOA Site eS ma ee ee eT Teg PD 1,197,295 
OEE ae ae OS ie Se ee, ee ae ee 1,295, 690 
OS Se ie oF 2 an ine Ft gO 1,500, 763 
WOSIR(S2IWOGCKS ested oh. setts Beccracce oe sss. 1,541,208 





1941-1951 


Applications 
Female 


262, 767 
499,519 
1,008,211 
902, 273 
661,948 
494,164 
439,577 
459,332 
494,956 
575, 813 
623 , 467 


Placements 

Total Male Female Total 

831, 462 331,997 175,766 507, 763 
1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
2,689,622 1,239,900 704, 126 1,944,026 
2,485, 283 1,101,854 638, 063 1,739,917 
2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 
1,958, 697 624,052 235,360 859, 412 
1,629, 223 549,376 220,473 769,849 
1, 656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
1,790, 646 464,363 219,816 684,179 
2,076,576 559, 882 230,920 790, 802 
2,164,675 655, 933 262,305 918, 238 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
LS  ——————— ————————————————————————————————— — — — — — — — ——————— 




















Number Month of December, 1951 
P eee Sareea Numb 
rovince enefit umber umber 
in Last Com- of Days Saye 
Week of the! mencing Benefit Paid 
Month* Benefit Paid 
$ 
I fepnia do iiteve Re: nats hee eee ete ey Wert ons A UO la. Hats PR AN th oct ees ta Ee mlo a GRO CORRE 1,463 eee 22,544 60,312 
Prince la wanrd island csesccae ee oe see ae seine sericea tec: tere! 752 430 11,605 26, 526 
I Riad iter eLOLF 2 bare, Sie, Seti RNS An, GAAS Paar Sy Sib Olombioro. ae Sieg CR oe ecianucie 6,496 3, 600 113, 258 291,939 
New Brunswick........... PEA a as int UO A do i Per 5, 702 2,852 80, 756 210,324 
(Bhi) bY(O Nbr AOE SOR Cine CRO ool ouxoe Sentient Cor pmo dee stin Tae Inge Hae 47,212 27,587 870,981 2,135,981 
ON EATIO ee re cee etna ke Ae arte hohe Hote pea Nene peria one pay nies cole emesis 51,429 28,271 884, 853 2,298, 245 
a, erat ey oy: Becrtvge ei eee oe ree ACAI IW a cee ao artes re eae oan 8,572 4,894 152,412 395,571 
Sas Katehi wel ere arene tetcte aaen wrniatove eter nite eeinaee ater bsreny lathe sur tats 3,685 2,438 61,179 159, 448 
ONIN Y=3 a: Pacts ey pe ares APR cela Bei oh Cai is REECE AUER or S25 pc PRN a eR 5,255 3,348 93,961 253, 404 
British: Colim bia. Meee oe etn eon ert ce ns ecetne aes 21,703 13,542 389, 438 1,091,444 
Total. Canadas ecw Oodle tice necks tier lstalever cisisic are) ok cersiejiol 152, 269 87,739 2,680, 987 6,923,194 
Motals ©anad awiNOveel Gol. cre ciecceis stetetete tate ote Feet fe etaleyels eeiess 97,511 67,861 2,033, 423 5,107,466 
Motale Canads, eC CL O00 se meant icteteet aetiets anctetsel a eise tare a otal 101,918 69,870 2,192,851 5,308,818 





* Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2._PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY 
NUMBER OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF 
DECEMBER 31, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





















































6 days = s 73 days 
Province and Sex TOTAL and on eee ree ve 2 and 
under ays ays ays ays Ee 
Newlouncdland-wycm ane mcieci eae oe ee 3,634 1,276 402 637 718 318 283 
Malet Ett rrad haa werageiect Steck nee 3,545 1, 260 396 621 698 308 262 
Female: Be eae eater dees che nee Geta ees 89 16 6 16 20 10 ail 
Prnceviidward Islandisc.s..25-20eeeseue. 1,394 461 182 294 280 90 87 
VE el ieee 2 Saag cc 2h carne cpeenete Cae er ri 1,178 412 166 259 228 66 47 
eral yr ree icss Cio Aiotets hetero oie ayer etens 216 49 16 3 52 24 40) 
INGVARSCO tae ter nd tebeinine tieteitae ceria 10,976 PRA 1,386 2,101 DP. SUG 53 912 le PHI 
UY WE e Ra Ae Maer SOND ead dems on eiryitye Or PL Se Aver 3 9,443 2,804 1,250 1,899 1,808 767 915 
GIALLO eracens choad eerste heii tee 1,533 417 136 202 307 145 326 
IN(Gp TBAT IKE e- AG Ga 58 «oh oaoook oo noma ee 9,990 2,789 1,278 Devdg 2,269 673 871 
VIOLAS ces, Stance con, cimvow oles fuleercuneiere rst 8,118 2,330 a: 1,815 1.892 484 571 
Ef eS vc tel (ae ER es ee Sen See, 1,877 459 167 295 467 189 300 
Quebec ac Gs aren ae pila sorte eelore 94,611 24,256 13,148 19,436 17,492 9,458 10,821 
DY RAEN See nS Oeee Aye eee rene DAO 65, 270 18,157 9,614 14,100 11,446 5,764 6,199 
U epaate Nae, Seppe ahd oR TEMEeN 3 Geter eo oc 29,341 6,099 3,534 5,336 6,046 3, 704 4,622 
Ontario.. ee PO Road a ee Hem le o> 2 100, 224 37,239 14,012 16,925 16,367 6, 701 8, 980 
IMigilem ae 6 pase ce pps. Feeney te, Lae d2, Wie 28, 783 10,316 12,392 11,319 4,145 5, 217 
emia loth Poe ee ee eee eee eee 28,052 8,456 3,696 4,533 5,048 2,556 3,763 
A aniLOD dak ast tert oe betes ASE Seite oe 13,158 3,638 1,766 2,456 2,891 1,005 1,402 
Malena hs enitheie cone rie ae a eile 9,618 2,724 1,296 1,928 Beeld 638 815 
Hemaletieeen seat secs aeons ee 3, 540 914 470 528 674 367 587 
Sasicatehe win secceees aieicte een ot mnie 6,066 1,867 817 1,310 1,345 uly 410 
Nal Acc en eet racesae sa case Reese te 5,0lo feoos 706 1,158 1,141 216 261 
Beriale:z sae ia iiecton har oe Reet cr es 1,051 334 111 152 204 101 149 
Alber tss Sat ete arte oR eae 9, 240 2,774 1,411 1,867 1,763 677 748 
MBIGS Meee Ser canis tiscali ere ns eich 7,582 2,350 1,184 e597 1,449 487 515 
‘Remale A. ee ek cars wee ee ae 1,658 424 227 270 314 190 233 
British) Columbia ween teeen nn ers 38, 526 11,351 6,303 7,539 7,399 2,944 2,990 
Malena At ee yee ae ie de ore oe Bi real 9,901 5,486 6, 245 5, 833 2,142 2,114 
Memales mee eee eee eee tie 6,805 1,450 817 1,294 1,566 802 876 
TODA. 0c erates Meet he Pe eee ats aac ait tenes ers 287,819! 88, 872 | 40, 705 54,675 52, 639 23,095 27, 833 
MAILS», Wk Scie See ie ciocie Gre arenas mol 70, 254 il bys) 42,014 37,941 15,007 16,916 
PinMAL Ee Aes Roe cian oa eer cine 74, 162 18,618 9,180 12,661 14,698 8,088 10,917 








' ! ! 


1 Includes 8,184 supplementary benefit claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCES, 
DECEMBER, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 










Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims (including claims 


pending from previous months) 






Province 
e Total Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit jto Benefit 
INGwiotnclan Cemee pin tee iin reenact ciate > 2,524 2, 239 1,949 1, 269 680 1,189 
Princeswawarcdslslanc ome dimmer citi cites « 955 679 727 558 169 414 
INOaOCOLIAne ree sce Cokie hie ce Geka 6,679 4,745 5,340 4,123 pale 2,597 
INlagy LRTI N AKe fee au Gee on Gog is De eames 4 5,651 4,110 4,614 3,552 1,062 2,077 
(ONE oes, RNS Oe St ee ae eee 53,020 36, 128 43,485 35, 265 8,22 19,813 
(Oimuicialey Sas ORG eae Seed ee Wee > Seems oat 61,482 43,367 52,908 41,813 11,095 23, 594 
IM iearath is bist: hc Se PEs OU nees doherty ees te eed 8,577 6,098 7,249 5, 00D 1,914 2,350 
SaskatChewanleaa. ct cy. me cone cntheras nthe cei 4,313 3,297 3,660 2N6OD 1,005 1,432 
INN SVR Sy See eo aera en nee 6, 166 4,404 5,331 4,181 1,150 2,229 
Brush olumpiatce caveen secede =e cee 25, 673 15,367 22,956 17, 886 5,070 6, 984 
Motale@anada DWecwml9b1ee5.. se. eae neei 175,040!} 120,434 148,219 116, 637 31,582 62,679 
otal Gannai Nove Looueee eneeeese ss 122,603 83,853 38,750 | 107,8352 86,105 21, 730 35, 858 
MotaliGanada, Decws 1950s sacces ocire 134, 218 89, 836 44,382 | 111,405 84,956 26,449 49,436 





1 Tn addition, revised claims received numbered 11,462. 2 In addition, 11,333 revised claims were adjudicated. Of 
these, 1,021 were special requests not granted, and 773 were appeals by claimants. There were 1,537 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE poe —REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
































Month of Month of Month of 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement December, | November, | December, 
19511 1951 19502 
Claims Disallowed— 

IRVEYEATUEDIR:. hn oid atdlBes mio ars Bir cm ag Oa PD no IGn a io cot aioe Cacia SD Eo oan encore 19, 7134 10,553 16, 983 
Spo lomen tar ya One tice ren its o clerec eke mvs acre ca Neral ts sieveratinns, syste cowce evs: aie OT OLS lc creer 3,018 

Claimants Disqualified— 
ING MEM ON GGL oh anon youee rio. 6 boe.c une ToGo Odaberhon 5 don Oli Holo DAnEBOTCas 4,388 3,997 3,651 
iINoticapablelotandnotavaitable torwonlca aoc settee os fol «1s erele 983 1,051 816 
Moss OuwyOrkeaue tov la DOU CISpUtOs. ae sce ostiosecins ie fcice senler sete ces 1,580 243 154 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work................... 616 799 646 
Discharge celOnmalscOmdUCbsnaer chit tele et re emtae ietetersisieie cist rte elelelotsleis aks 644 721 611 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause...............-....+-sesee: 4,639 5,092 4,280 
(QUST ETE AEIOS <r reper o cet at GEER exc 0 CIO. CRITIE IO cern ean tee Pca Rear nen 1,991 2,388 3,560 
BLS HW Uo <pale’ s Bee eas geo EP ee AR a ba er aa exes Or BUR Rare eee 38,471 24,844 33,719 


1 Includes 2,712 revised claims, disqualified. 

21950 data relate to regular claimants only. 

8 These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 

4 Of these, 15,165 were considered for supplementary benefit. 


TABLE E-5._ ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


eS eOoOoeoeana=8eFeoaew>=a=®=“=$>~$~$—_—«q$™$=™$<—_«_—$9m9sS roo 











At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants! 
TOD IN ORAL NEG 5c, coda oooh BORA Des HOODOO Ren OUD eOabaouG bane s 2,745,000 2,654, 700 90,300 
TD Yeverene al ofey ene, cin Ora a OR EEE Bio Oe FUR oOune: on ound omecr mer ints 2,797,000 2,672,200 124. 800 
Od ae UTI AT terete te eed. care een fal or ano eteuetsia, s epbisrtys Ble bielale a were sfeuster es oe 2,811,000 2,620,900 190, 1002 
: Hebiuary SDT Re rhe Beh Ry hh a A ny eNe eaaic ts wusistoho crerabenale ety Ae arene 2,817,000 2,569,400 247, 6002 
WER WA Dery Soo otels nate ok 0 SA OBA A BORO nn ae Gocireinig ae emo On cum rsras 2,812,000 2,568, 200 243, 8002 
LG iy al by oe Gee noo cote p Blo aU One ene Orig Ie Ce Gn cond Gore io tic ae 2,814,000 2,587,500 226, 5002 
EVE Nyaa pepe tec ealeaeeat temas ray iar PoitaieoNees ay crorilrexersinsysiel dareraM sl yeene tts wes iars Melons ate. 2,758,000 2,621, 200 136,800 
LTC ER ee oe Rea oT aS hes ee ic acre hae aster aona eyes nici Aishsbcuens Seto areatsheser ass « 2,776,000 2,687,100 88, 900 
ARSC common anbooeun te oblnd Che cmEtaG Ooln ets opie teinco ONTO nm Or cpio nia tice 2,823,000 2,736, 500 86.500 
INGTEATER Bes rs Gone crots Greig Gs cuts 0 ERO PACE ICIS CRON Orcs ce ECTS Ol REY SIE 0 ONS. aT 2,832,000 2,748, 100 83, 900 
SODLEMUDST A mee eee tee ereie ictal sie. scl er ace shee oeter oYoue gis a chs oinip yay aie ecole 2 2,840,000 2,759,100 80, 900 
(GYRO OD) dante cue hostile eos Ch co MI I PCI erate co nati By erence 2,858,000 2,774,900 |. 83,100 
INWeniehanll oe... oe Gu chlo Sun Oe UNMIS RCC LD Oe oot abedan miso ita 000. oGrmnon 2,867,000 2,767, 200 99, 800 





1 Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 
2 Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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TABLE E-7.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO 


DECEMBER, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 



































Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
PANUATY ae een oes 4,637 | 11,751 | 20,412 | 71,932 | 63,681 |100,304 |126,649 182,053 172, 269 
HEDIMMUAEs qaceee eee 663 | 4,822 | 12,284 | 14,990 | 59,098 | 47,141 | 76,723 | 93,463 109, 282 109, 709 
BU Oita ofa atoacerg kine arenes 4,124 | 5,046 | 10,667 | 18,307 | 50,706 | 43,675 | 63,869 | 88,786 | 119,533 109, 764 
PN Drill ete cewiee een os 2,925 | 3,953 | 6,463 | 8,430 | 35,781 | 35,859 | 48,963 | 58,14 80,028 75, 242 
ES Nees Ape Mae aes Pee AME fol 2,799 | 2,027} 4,654 | 8,825 | 34,777 | 27,603 | 33,617 | 52,675 71,619 56,430 
ITs dees bre be eee nos 4,629 1,772 | 3,226 | 10,857 | 30,646 | 21,365 | 31,543 | 44,783 51, 284 58, 233 
Bil is seemeyton creat sic oaean 2,668 1,087 | 3,106 | 10,886 | 27,576 | 20,034 | 30,487 | 43,486 43,929 58,981 
roustoe tein fhe. boat 1,855 1,870 | 3,241 | 20,557 | 25,115 | 17,281 | 24,972 | 50,291 61,545 57,926 
September cysnciies tie 1,118 1,013 | 3,715 | 40,473 | 28,555 | 20,883 | 28,143 | 51,935 42,229 62,456 
Octobens: sities case ace scan 1,058 1,475 | 6,222 | 36,717 | 34,891 | 29,369 | 38,104 | 69,349 62, 243 82,902 
iNovem ber. «0 sscoekr 1,748 | 2,896 | 11,798 | 53,325 | 37,111 | 42,385 | 66,426 |114,888 93,016 122, 608 
IDECEM DEES aicccisuie dolla 3,337 | 6,562 | 18,770 | 57,612 | 52,479 | 73,578 |105,939 |1389,406 | 134,218 175,040 
PRG tal tector Mors etic asin 26,924 | 36,660 | 90,897 |296,391 |488,667 |442,854 |649,090 |933,832 |1,050,979 | 1,141,555 

| 
TABLE E-8.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, DECEMBER, 1951 ! 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
Initial Claims Only 

P Entitled to Benefi E ae 4 
rovince . ntitled to Benefit intitled to 

Pearman Benefit 

Class 12 Class Ue 
; be ae a aie ee 

15 Sami RONE HT Ne LESH TY LPR oe coe AR a kD RNP eR Eo ARTE iin AR MrT 277 30 61 63 
IBiniceplchwarGeisland fre incre ee nc ten ees a Se noe ee 109 16 16 13 
NOVAS COLA Peete con wen yarns Cas eer, © po even vanes eieteat ean use 691 187 147 174 
UNG yeah UTS Wil Comes eect ce areata eo cn nth eer ooo chal aber ital WS bos tgottema ches 585 131 163 157 
OUNE On Se 6 bc £3 Be AE Bh re Haha Ee Oak Oe eae eee 4,058 922 842 1,131 
( Oa align, A eSB Gis A ch RIG aretha 4,413 904 | 901 1,139 
14 ESAS ON OF Wy oie cs Sets MIE oe Rat he a eG Me ne a neni ee 1,260 474 333 381 
SERS DN AS AVERY ASW Gh 8 Benn Ohta Ga Rr ore TONER ce Oe as ae Oot oc ee iicre 501 94 159 186 
JANN OYSTER gy aerate, Aes 36 ore SE ee me ly 7 a Ener ter 542 130 132 174 
Err pistin COLI Diaky eee eee cotter ne Nerana chien Acietrake es ie ciate ae 2,720 774 612 759 
LOtalMOccemper Gol cs akeeeni ick ant china sae etn ae Scere 15, 1563 3,662 3,366 4,177 
otal Mecemibers 1950 a ce ee eyes sectcte ie ars eaccidaetence ces Tae} 2,611 2,620 3,266 

















1 See explanatory note on p. 320. 
2 For 1950, and additional 18 claimants were entitled under classes 3 and 4, 


3 There were, 


in addition, 9 renewal claims, 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 



























































On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 
leGtee nS |S Se ee 
age Retail 
Increase Fnel ee BM 9 ee 
—_—— since 1 . Murnish- iscel- ndex 
August 1, Total Food Rent Saat Clothing ines and | !aneous (Com- 
1939 1 Services modities] 
| only)t 
114 eee no cots etin Nee sca ie 79°7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
ODOM RLS, Seder cers cere e 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
AOS 3 aes EE Sci tou |e oe 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93°3 98-2 
VO SOR ae OM ee le tk me eee 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
OAD Bite Oe each cious: 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
14 Gite anne her oe 22-6 123-6 140-4 Wao 107-4 126°3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
OAT See N aE eg Ae ee 34-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
1 OAS Sets ard he re intcacters 53-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
TO ee eet Ree mien. 59-8 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1949 
JOMUa Ty aeeeeee. ee 58-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
RGDEUALYIE Ga. nec 58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
Marche aatn tree 57-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-5 
PN DELLE Repo be ale ie 58-0 159-3 1985 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
ay.. 58-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
AiVek Seas eee RR ae 59-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183°3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
Dulivee eee aac 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167°5 128-5 186-3 
AUGUSLA sae chine 61-5 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
Octoberta. «1 «tae 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
November.......... 60-4 161-7 203 +3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
December.......... 60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
1950 
JANA Ves eee 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
Blebruaryes asceee ce 60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
IMarel) Se. 7 nash ese see 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
Apri lien ta 5 ae Pera 62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
May.. 62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
JunGs ys asec nee ee 64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
JULY Sins tones 2 66-2 167°5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
IANIGUSUs cm eee eee 67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September.......... 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
Octoberya. Seen ee 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 1727 133-3 195-5 
November.......... 69-3 170-7 218-6 136°4 140:6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
December.......... 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
1951 
January..... a1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
MeDriAr vanes sires & 73-8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
Marchaen = ae hee 78-3 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
A prileey ec oe a rere 80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
May.. 80-6 182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
JUNCA Seco eos 82-6 184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
UN aA Ste AR ee 86-1 187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 196-4 142-2 219-6 
NITROUS yews ramckes 87-4 188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
September 88-3 189-8 251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 221-6 
Octoberssy a Le 88-9 190-4 249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 200-1 144-3 222-4 
November.......... 89-7 191-2 250-2 144-8 150-8 214-6 199-9 144-9 223-0 
December.......... 89-6 191-1 249-3 144-8 150-8 215-5 200-6 144-9 222-7 
1952 
UENNUEIAY, anne adacwee 90-0 191-5 250-0 144-8 151-2 215-3 201-1 145-7 223-1 
February........... 89-3 190-8 248-1 | 144-8 151-3 213-0 200-1 146-5 221-6 





* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 = 100. 
+t Commodities in the cost-of-living index including rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1952 


(August 1939=100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 












































Total Home 
: Furnish- | Miscel- 
| January Dec. January Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and | laneous 
| 2, 1951 1, 1951 2, 19515 | Services 
Sih, Ula, INK OO, Ale enon ao. 103-5 103-9 106-1 101-2 107-0 105-7 101-4 101-2 
Ta lifax Chee. ck: seek 160-2 179-3 179-3 242-1 124-9 144-5 229-6 184-1 136-8 
SaimtiObnm ee a... 168-4 186-1 188-0 241-7 126-1 139-8 236-7 194-0 152-0 
Montreal]. 2... 177-8 197-3 198-1 268-8 147-4 145-0 201-4 206-4 140-0 
Aoi e OSHA Game eitee eS 168-6 186-0 187-1 239-1 149-6 172-5 215-8 195-3 144-7 
Wannipegar aces =11-5 167-8 183-3 183-7 248-7 132-9 128-2 211-8 204-7 139-5 
SNA LEONE: a ease 170-2 187-2 187-0 249-8 132-3 A OY 223-5 207-7 134-0 
EI Gamontonmeee sien 166-0 183-6 183-4 254-2 124-0 121-8 224-6 194-1 140-2 
WaAnCOUVELs+. 44260. > | 172-6 192-8 193-6 259-2 131-9 169-2 227-7 194-6 147-5 








N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
ctual levels of living costs as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951=100. 


TABLE F-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Basse: August 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 








* Commodities 





IBGeiASLEOIN SCR Gy, aca cct cairo as 
IBGciarounGistealicen sae te oa. aan 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime........... 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ 
Veal, front roll, boneless 


amp eleoroasba. + ance eicrciccienracues 
Pork, fresh loin, centre-cut............ 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off..... 
eirahrnures package ence ccsea ces aoe: 
Shortening packages. veccccees. cs 3s 


VET csi eetercteitt eitemuele caren ite <ateeuris/ 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. 
Cheese, plain, mild, + 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.......... 
Hl Gingwallenulrposermtsaie eee eae ettaririel 


er ee a 


RolledsOatsn packagers ccs: 
Wore hlakesn SiOzates eet reiiels oe 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s pes ae 
Ber Sta O Zee seer srry eras cate teates Genials 
Corn, Cream, choice, 20 0z...........- 
Beans, CLEV AVS ese ore cori ncensttns 


OnignswCOOKING snes stine sek! Aerie) oe 
DOttOcEe NOM tab lege seems s 
IPamnas, leyil leroy erewl seyelo ak caso ano eeone 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... 
Onanves@alilornian resides see er 


AIMMSEnS W OELEV,) LO OZees sae an crits 
Peaches, 1 15 oz.. ee, ae a ee 
Marmalade, Orange, 18 One eee fa 
Corn Syrup. 2 lb 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package..... 


te’ wi'e elt 000s) 6,0 029 eye ale .eleln be 


Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... 
Tea, black, 4 1b 


ee a a 


Dec 

Per | 4941 

lb. 120-7 
lb. 125-7 
lb. 125-5 
lb. 132-7 
lb. 136-7 
Ibs 139-3 
Ib. 109-9 
lb. 125-3 
lb. 127-0 
lb. 132-3 
lb. 151-3 
lb. 134-7 
doz. 156-4 
qt. 111-0 
lb. 140-5 
pkg. 174-6 
lb. 106-5 
lb. 127-3 
lb. 112-0 
pkg. 101-1 
tin 129-9 
tin 117-5 
tin 128-3 
lb. 129-4 
Ib. 108-2 
10 lbs 89-9 
lb. 115-8 
lb. 104-0 
doz. 132-5 
2doz.| 111-3 
jar 111-3 
tin 101-5 
jar 118-3 
tin 138-0 
lb. 132-3 
lb. 131-3 
lb. 141-6 
pkg. 145-2 





Dec. 
1946 


154-8 
167-9 
174-3 
162-3 
168-3 
174-0 


152-8 
143-8 


| 
| | 
| | 
igen lel Si 


Jan. 
1949 








Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. sity 

1950 1951 1951 1952 1959 

251-6 | 313-7} 378-1 381-3 107-2 
9281-0 | 349-4] 422-2 | 425-5 101-7 
983-5 | 348-6 | 413-7 | 417-2 96-1 
300-6 | 391-3 481-4 | 485-7 78-7 
338-3 | 444-1 559-1 562-0 76-7 
316-6 | 381-8 | 490-7 | 494-7 85-9 
251-1 Oss Omimsoe a lmmcore oO 96-5 
227-7 | 247-5 | 239-9 | 242-9 64-4 
238-3 274-8 | 273-7 | 283-2 53-8 
227-0 | 214-9 221-3 215-2 81-4 
200-0 | 254-0 | 251-3 | 288-8 26-6 
214-6 | 241-0 250-0 | 243-8 35-3 
143-9 197-4 242-8 189-7 59-3 
166-1 174-3 189-0 190-8 20-8 
239-9 | 236-3 261-3 264-9 72-1 
226-0 | 233-5 | 257-3 259-6 34-8 
165-1 177-6 191-8 191-8 12-2 
221-2 | 224-2 | 280-2 | 230-2 77 
161-5 190-2 197-7 199-2 13-2 
163-0 171-7 190-0 191-1 17-8 
182-1 195-3 269-7 | 279-9 30-1 
147-5 149-3 165-7 167-3 21-4 
176-1 173-9 185-6 189-2 20-9 
249-0 | 267-2 | 301-4 299-3 14-9 
169-4 119-0 168-1 185-1 9-8 
150-9 124-0 | 244-5 | 269-0 60-5 
197-4 229-4 | 252-0 | 250-3 28-8 
128-5 143-3 175-9 176°5 26-6 
137-7 158-7 143-4 147-8 40-8 
169-8 169-2 178-4 179-0 29-2 
145-5 162-1 167-7 167-7 29-5 
140-6 146-8 155-3 155-3 23-6 
140-7 148-9 159-1 159-1 21-7 
176-9 188-7 | 207-7] 208-3 36-1 
158-5 191-7 | 204-2 | 204-2 13-1 
163-5 198-1 213-6 | 213-6 13-8 
250-9 | 299-6 | 314-4] 314-7 108-6 
177-2 182-0 186-5 186-5 54-2 


Re ele oy ee | Sh ee Se 


* Description and Units of Sale Apply to January 1952 Prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 
Source: Dominion 
Sa eS 








Beef : Pork 
os g EA ap: 
© + tt : eee 
e @ 0 a 5 8 & 8 
aa cil Ree eee ep me. apes 
Locality i“ Bic wey Se irs = a 8 a S fn 
ad 4 D5, ie B Ea g oF <5 °B. 
$ $ 3B ao | a a2 bo 55 s= | oe 
2 . 3 S 8 a o me ‘3S 5 Om, 4 : = ha a tet 
ie) ae Sa g e o0.0 HQ ao 2a DQ Fi wi ° 
Sac Re | oF oe rg, tl Pare aT eee] ete ag 
28! 38) se | 38] $2) 328] 828) 82 | BS | se 
a) ae ec a) Dn > = Fy Fe aa) 
oe cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts cts cts. 
Newfoundland— b a e 
SRT obnisis csetuecitere «oe tenis trol. 121-5 90-4 GSO ee reece keer 82-1 78-1 84-0 
P.E.I.— a a a 
9—CharlottetOwn...2..:c0cs0.ssess 107-5 95-0 | 85-5 | 73-5] 67-0 60-8 55-0 
Nova Scotia— a a Cc 
S— EL alifax ae setts netoete ersic merece 113-1 | 106-3 96-6 | 79-6} 81-4 91-1 67-5 | 51-9 83-6 
a a 
Am SNC erase iesessiee ties leusiers siase oleae 110-6 | 102-0 | 90-0 79-8 78-1 86-3 67-7 | 52-8 87-6 
New Brunswick— a 
H— Moncton sonaac eon oners aiterrnee one 108-7 | 99:5} 93-7} 77-2 74-9 65:0 | 53-3 78-2 
a a 
6—Saint John’ aera treeeb eee ee 111-0 | 100-1 92-2 76-3 Hor 91-5 67-9 56-9 87-7 
Quebec— 
V—ChiCOutiMls .cnie ce cete deece clare ete 130-7 | 123-3 78-3 70-2 107-0 | 64-6] 58-7 85-9 
a 
B= MONEIGRL nc wnuereee cere cee anes 116-1 | 109-7 | 100-4 77°9 75-41 86-9 96-8 62-5 | 53-9 77-1 
a 
G==“OusbeC her remeretvenicei tect eae teste 111-0 | 107-0 | 90-3 71-8 68-9 90-6 | 96-8 57-0 | 48-5 75-1 
10—Sherbrookes. «se ne een ces: 108-6 | 106-6 | 94-2 73-4 72-6 | 88-4 95+2 64-2 | 52-8 82-6 
a 
T= Sorel ec s tec otteseinenaence as 107-8 | 105-0 | 94-5 75-4 65-0 60-7 | 51-9 79-4 
a 
1s hreesRaviershericreeerentre er tete 121-0 | 106-3 87-8 70-2 64:5 60-3 51-5 82-7 
Ontario— 
{3—Cornwall. 8 Beene Societe: 93-8 94-7 96-0 75°3 77°3 62-6 | 56-3 76-1 
a a a 
14—— Porta ilirame reco. cerita eee 105-2 | 101-0 94-3 81-0 | 81-2 63-8 5 80-1 
a 
15—Hamaltonee vase cee ceieite cleioet: 107-2 | 103-2 | 100-2 | 82-9 80-7 | 84-2 97-4 67:2 | 49-0 77°3 
a 
1iG—Londons sec chet ors cevdseces ree 105-1 | 108-0 | 97-1 82-9 79:4 96-7 | 65-9 ie 79-4 
a : 
1 —INonthvB ayy. ene cee ndcraien eaters 101-0 | 100-3 96-4 79-2 76-7 95-7 66-7} 55-0 80-7 
18—O thawans.c.cuakee seb ose d wast 110-7 | 105-8 | 101-6 | 84-8 | 80-2 95-2 63-9 | 51-3 74:8 
19—Sault Ste. Marie: ........0..-20- 106-6 | 105-4 90-3 81-0 | 82-8 66-6 aoe (ial 
20 Sud buLy.s2g teste ocke deieyd leceuios 97:9 | 96-9 89-8 77-2 78-3 63-8 58-4 74-5 
Die PEIN IMNINS seething eos 106-0 | 103-7 96:3 81-1 79-3 88-2 96-8 62:7 | 52-2 80-5 
29-—T OFOntOLk ac eee ane Pee ae 106-5 | 100-9 102-5 83-6 | 79-4 93-1 65-9 | 47-8 76-5 
2 a 
D3 =—Windsors.<h cprlsn ene stele cea ae 101-1 97-6 | 93-5 79-8 81-8 91-2 67-1 53-4 76-0 
Manitoba— 
94—Brandon .acteue see aici ee 103-2 96-8 | 101-7 73-5 59-8 ree 77-6 
25—WINNIPG? 2. oaks setae te cette clei sim oi 103-4 97-4 98-8 78-8 77-9 92-2} 59-9 55-8 77-1 
Saskatchewan— a 
26—Moosenlaiw scnceien ale aeicioch «aoe are 97:5 | 93-1 92-0 78°3 75:4 76:7 | 938-6 65-4 52-2 79-1 
a 
D(==Regin ae «aches tere arr actetace chai tele 97:3 93-9 93-2 76-9 76°8 86:7 | 95:3 62-8 uae 84-5 
a 
28-—Saslcatoon tase tee ae ction ecto nelele 98-3 94-9 | 93-0] 75:8 80:0 | . 89:0 | 58-9 | 54-0 81-2 
Alberta— d 
20-= Calgary aaasetvecitin. ohooh ae ras 102-4 97-1 | 101-1 84-1 76-3 93-2 | 103-0 62-1 59-2 83-9 
a 
30—Drumheller terse. terseveeien + estar 95:6 | 95:0} 93-8 76-6 | 71-6 64-2 | 54-5 85-7 
a a 
3l—-Hdmontony- same orice ats cies 98-4 92-5 94-1 70-0 73-1 84-8 93-8 61-5 | 50-0 84-6 
British Columbia— | a 
$2—Princeshupentmer. so deeee «ae dines 115-0 | 108-3 | 103-3 80:0 | 80-0 ]....... 106-7 71-7 Pas 95-3 
a 
CoH Lal ee eae eertiote re 114-2 | 106-6 | 105-0 | 82-6] 81-8 107-0 72-6} 63-2 95-7 
B4—VanCOUVel. teeters cee eter ioeis 119-7 | 105-9 | 109-1 91-4 85-2 89-2 | 104-8 72-0 55-6 90-4 
Sh = ViICtOrian aces ecta ec aen eine ae 119-6 | 108-2 | 107-8 ! 81-8 86-1 86-7 | 109-2 ' 72-9 | 56-2 92-2 


\ 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, JANUARY, 1952 


Bureau of Statistics 








Locality 


Newfoundland— 
tS Pe Olin Siew eet oseenias eae 


P.E.I.— 
2—@harlottetowlos, ccsedarossces yee 


Nova Scotia— 
= EL Alia tree erietonee ccna Gc sjesverelas 


ASV (UNO V, teeta tafe: ofan ocr oudie aus susiesiehere 


New Brunswick— 
== MOM LOM tertetenda a score ciel gine yote wiecote tals 


Quebec— ; 
(A CIACCMIDIN, Someta ct COO ORO OF 


B= sIMOMETG AI sti ohare Senieecres ats ovoneyers 
B= CNE DEC rh ie ees oer sisiets acs 
HOSS MEBOLOOKENa.. eit clonal es ets 


Ontario— 
13—Cornwall....... Te tA Ah Oe Lot Se i 


HEA SU TINT L OME ters nya. eat siereies ae se? 
HG eONGOney sa setecie re stiee cee eels oisis. 5° 
7 AIN OTE IS ANVpa aia) tei tele teiev ste; obo dedros< as. 
ES OULLAW Eats ences Seeks ners cite e 


ADS iil ohh ch 45:5 ches eee caer ea ay Coo 
Pil MRacniOMletsh, blah pete Ges octet OES oto 
ame OLOUUOB vases) cele eee Fs 
Bae VVUMLASORS apricte efAtieus aye tpsuits 28S ost 


Manitoba— 
He SRA C OL rcic htc cyarsravets.c unin rere + 


PAD VVAINETI OD A creer s Pei creyeeawicloy= asotaiee tela ses 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 
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Canned 
Vegetables 
& 
n % 5 = fs 
i ) 2 ‘ g Og 
Locality Se 8 | gos 
cS - EG) 
BeS| 22 | bs® 
a aw oO 
cts. cts. cts 
Newfoundland— 
do-St. John 8. sag. os. centile 30:1] 93-0 | 34-1 
P.E.I.— 
2—Charlottetown........... 98-1] 91-6| 22-2 
Nova Scotia— 
B= Halifax crm cane susie iter 99-8 | 921-9] 21-8 
Aa Sy QNCY ae eric ace 31-4 | 91.4] 22-0 
New Brunswick— 
B—Monetonis «6 1s errr ere || BEG) I Ba 
6—Saint Johny .27. 22-6 .+ 30-2 | 21-0] 20-4 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi gy... eek el 29-5 | 22-6 | 21-8 
S—-Montreal jase sinter 27-6 | 19-0] 20-0 
9— Quebec: ...5 ix ss seme 29-8 | 20-9] 18-4 
10—Sherbrooke.............. O8s801 9105 | 920-3 
lil—Soreli.cc.se sss ecise 27-5: 18-9 | 48-7 
12—Three Rivers............ 98-5 | 90-8] 19-9 
Ontario— 
13—Comwall. oo. 5 5.00 ee cen 98:6 | 90-4} 19-5 
14—Fort William............. Ve Gales) |) 7a? 
15—Hamilton................ moe It “atest | aikssoks 
16—- london ect aee cial: 98-2| 90-5 | 19-8 
17—North Bay............... 29-2 | 992-0 
18—Oltawa. sivas. chew © 28:9 | 91-1] 19-2 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 29-9 | 90-8 | 19-9 
20—Sud bury ae we eieis tees erally 30:7 | 22-2 | 19-9 
PASS bbadash 5 pagaqoooD ce bee 99-8 | 21-9 | 20-0 
22— LOLGNtO- selene cireietsites 2-12 Dom Wal (ens CSE Mes bey 4 
23—WiINGSOL: cet s = so settee = 25-4 | 20-8} 20-0 
Manitoba— 
24—Brandomery. siete yes ao sale Oey) Obl 
25—Winnipeg............+.... 30-0 | 21-9] 20-2 
Saskatchewan— 
26—Moose Jaw............... 31-9 | 92-2] 22-0 
2I— REGINA cellars ee ater BREA lh Giles || BRE 
28—Saskatoon.............+-- 31210) 09892) 0109-7 
Alberta— 
29=—Calgaryn.cnersacsiencinte ee 33:4 | 20-5 | 22-3 
30—Drumheller.............. 36-41 19-6] 23-0 
31—Edmonton............... 34-1 20:7 | 23-3 
British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert............ 32-6 | 20-4} 20-4 
Bo Lal erence creer 32:7 | 21-8 
m m 
34—V ancouveran. «cists « sot 30 >it e 1965) eal7 <9 
m m 
SO VICUOTASD ttt tron ia sos 30:0 18-21! 18-0 








Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparabl 
Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. 
(d) Including butts. 


averages for earlier years. 
bone-in. (b) Short, rib roast, prime. 


Beans, common dry, 
white, per lb. 
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Onions, cooking, 
per lb. 


(c) Including cuts with hock-on. 


Potatoes, No. 1 table 
per 10 lbs. 
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47-5 


64-1 
61-6 


55:3 
56-4 


63-8 
60-6 
57-2 
62-6 
56-1 
56-5 


60-7 
60-2 
61-6 
63-6 
64-7 
64-0 
66-3 
64-9 
65:5 
65-9 
63-5 


55:8 
50-7 


54-3 
57°8 
41-2 


68-4 
67-6 
52-1 
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66-5 
67-5 
71:3 
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Prunes, bulk or in ba 


per lb. 
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seedless, bulk or in 


Raisins, Australian, 
bag, per lb. 


Oranges, California, 
288’s per dozen 
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40-5 
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41-1 
40-5 
40-2 


39-6 
42-6 
38-4 
39-3 
37-5 
38-7 
38-1 
39-3 
42-9 
36-6 
38-7 


45-6 
43-5 


42-6 
42-9 
45-6 


40-5 
41-4 
43-2 


42-0 
41-7 
37-2 
35-1 


Lemons, 300’s, 
per } dozen 
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31-3 
30-0 
35-4 


31-9 
30-5 
27-7 
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32-3 
p 
20-8 
p 
22°8 


, per 32 oz. jar 


Jam, strawberry, wit 
pectin 
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e in all cases with price 
(a) Including cuts with 
(e) Local. (f) Imported. 
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Tea, black, medium, 


per $ lb. package 


Be onwnawas. 
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Coal 


Anthracite, 
per ton 


27-98 
28-55 
26-50 
27-75 
25-88 
27-00 


28-75 
26-82 
26-00 
26°50 
28-50 
28-50 
25-50 
28-25 
31-00 
25°25 
26-50 


Bituminous, 
per ton 


17-65 
19-35 


16-25 
17-10 
16-50 


14-00 


8-30 


21-25 
18-00 
19-30 


Sugar 
g, mane: 
td 5 ; 
g 5 3, | 3= | gs 
Bem | oe t Heh eee es 
oO : > tat 
Locality =o is 3 S5 3 @ z c | a 
Seon ast | mee a > 3 ~ 8 
‘om an 5.8 B Ad g 8 
Seemeh gk y=) gant Seo les 
3 ao oa Sc} oo Ss 
ay = Oo ‘© a oO 
cts cts cts. cts cts cts 
Newfoundland— 8 Vv 
J=——Staohnie weer tee oe ee 48-6 50-2 41-9 13-0 117-4 
P.E.I.— Vv 
2—Charlottetown................-. 24-0 45-4 38:7 13-1 12-9 120°5 
Nova Scotia— Vv 
Go EIOnItAK ee, itech ee eres: 24-1 44-9 37-0 12-2 13-2 114-6 
V 
Sm SV ONC se re ter ates Palen Somers ctoatapersteles 28-10 49-5 37:8 13-0 13-9 117-9 
New Brunswick— Vv 
= NLONC CON es asicte sree ecieeeiseionero cree 23-4 41-9 37:7 12-8 13-3 112-8 
6—Saint Onna cee 23-0 45-4 37-2 12-5 13-0 114-2 
Quebec— 53-7 38-4 12-9 12-8 121-3 
Q——GMCOULIMM se eee eee Vv 
22-1 43-0 33-9 11-7 12-3 109-9 
S=-Montreales «\ctmacions sonia > 
: o285 47-9 35-8 12-2 12-3 114-0 
O=OUuGHEC, tes roacisncweiearaee tees ee 
23-4 41-9 34-5 12-1 12-7 112-2 
1U==ShenDrooOk@scnnacserscsie cians cise: 
22-2 44.4 34-0 11-9 11-8 111-0 
le BOLL Anca ate theca netrersecne asda: 
23-9 43-8 35-4 12-4 12-4 111-5 
1Z——bhree Miverse acs tekins emcees e 
Ontario— 
13=—-@ornwalle cs. ae. tee tees 21-8 40-9 33-8 12-5 12-6 114-5 
14=—Hort Williams. eee... se oss 22-8 41-4 37-3 13-4 14-0 105-8 
V 
li=slserenihvee §& bauqace seaseoo pocdor 22-4 37-6 33-3 12-4 13-6 107-1 
1G— On dONtees ceases eae es 22-5 41-1 33-7 12:5 13-4 106-7 
Vv 
ti NOrth bavancacecdumee ecto 24-0 39-3 35:0 13-5 14-5 118-2 
1S =— OLGA wate tee en ee re ete oxo ctatetens 22-3 42-5 33-5 12-1 13-0 109-1 
19—Sault Ste. Marie................ 38-1 36:4 13-1 13-3 103-4 
BO SUGDULV cee aii side ae eeraok at hicks 23-0 38-1 36-4 13-1 13-5 102-6 
Di INININS see wens pases ee ce eee 23-3 42-8 36-0 13:3 14-2 107-8 
OJ = LOLONLOMetersee sree ee saree 21-3 41-2 32-7 11-9 13-0 105-2 
Ga WAN CSOD eis aetarn acionesie sie eee ete, aes 22-1 41-6 33-6 12-5 13-7 103-0 
Manitoba— 
Gyil=| BV aye tes eraesce ty oO lO OOe 27-0 46-9 37-8 15-1 15-7 109-2 
OW VALNN DOL a erate cikia si ot oti oreia ele syst 23-7 46-3 35°9 15-0 15:8 1004: 
Saskatchewan— 
OG—MOOSE: JAW. ec cas isons oeeeme 24-8 45-1 38-0 14-4 15-6 101-7 
Dim TOL INA eee einits eee cleerted a2 23-8 47-1 39-3 14-5 15-7 106-6 
28——Saskatoons. oc ocnccms seven deeees 24-3 49-1 36-9 15-0 16-0 100-2 
Alberta— 
Oe AISANY Seine ve eee eee elas aes 25:7 42-9 38-4 HIB}OY 14-7 102-2 
30—Wrumbeller. #...62.0s.05.0-+095s 26-1 44-7 40-6 14-2 15:6 105°8 
Dl EVInNOnLOMenseee eer ee eded ss 24-8 44-2 37-1 13-8 15-2 108-3 
British Columbia— 
BZ LINCO ee Uper tine siete siete cieieinis ele 25-9 42-6 38-1 13-5 14-8 106-0 
Se OT Ad Poets hy cee cta dete ee ole tes Sie-ate's 26-1 43-8 37-1 13-7 15-1 102-5 
Baa AN COUVEDie ne fre ounces acre ois ess 23-7 36-9 34-1 11-7 13-3 98-3 
BOCCONI AGE en eter ne ee At 23-1 39-6 34-3 12-5 14-0 103-9 
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20-42 





(g) Mixed—carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk 18-0c per 16 oz. tin. (i) Package. (k) Mixed—package and bulk. 


m) 15 oz. tin. (n) Mixed—California and Australian. (p) 360’s. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. 


range Pekoe. 


(v) Including tins. (w) 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1952, JANUARY AND 
DECEMBER, 1951 7 








Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 








and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date 
Com- Com- In Per Cent 
mencing In mencing In Man- of 

During | Existence} During | Existence| Working |Estimated 

Month Month Days Working 

Time 

ANUAT Viol Qoas pers sail erences 15% 15 5, 7494 5,749 15,220 0-09 
December, 195) "te. ees ee eee 13 19 Tin fell 12,587 117,045 0-14 
RIMIAT YL ue Leo. cram. re oo eames 17t 17 6, 253t 6, 253 16,763 0-02 











* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such 
strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods 
taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Informa- 
tion as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1952 (') 








Workers Involved | Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation ——__—_———————_| in Man- 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days Particulars (2) 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to January, 1952 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Biscuit factory workers, 1 95 2,200 |Commenced November 10, 1951; for 
Vancouver, B.C. a new agreement providing for 
increased wages and other changes 
following reference to conciliation 
Fur, Leather and Other Animal board; unterminated. 
Products— 
Handbag factory workers, 1 15 300 |Commenced August 30, 1951; for a 
Montreal, P.Q. union agreement providing for in- 


creased wages following reference to 
conciliation and arbitration; unter- 


minated. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
F urniture factory workers, 1 30 650 |Commenced September 27, 1951; for 
Nicolet, P.Q. a new agreement providing for in- 


creased wages and cost-of-living 
escalator clause following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminat- 


ed. 
Metal Products— 
Jewelry factory workers, 1 4 60 |Commenced December 38, 1951; for a 
Toronto, Ont. new agreement providing for pay- 


ment of six additional statutory 
holidays; employment conditions 
no longer affected by the end of 
January, 1952; indefinite. 





Electrical apparatus factory 
welders, 1 18 390 |Gommenced December 11, 1951; pro- 
Peterborough, Ont. testing suspension of four welders for 
refusal to work at rates in new 
classification; unterminated. 


Metal factory workers, 1 309 6,700 |Commenced December 14, 1951; for a 

Weston, Ont. new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages and reduced hours 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During January, 1952 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Cake and biscuit mix (3) 
factory workers, 1 18 30 |Commenced January 30; for a union 
London, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes: unter- 
minated. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 1 92 275 |Commenced January 29; for imple- 
Montreal, P.Q. mentation of majority report of 


arbitration board providing for in- 
creased wages, vacations with pay, 
etc., in new agreement under nego- 
tiations; unterminated. 


Metal Products— 
Foundry workers, “l 25 125 |Commenced January 2; protesting 
Morrisburg, Ont. suspension of two workers for absen- 
teeism; terminated January 8; con- 
ciliation and return of workers pend- 
ing reference to arbitration; indefin- 
ite. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Electricians and helpers, 3 it 65 |Commenced January 21; for increased 
Moose Jaw, Sask. wages; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1952 (') 
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Workers Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation —_——______—_—| in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 


ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts commencing during to January, 1952—Concluded 


TRANSPORTATION—Concluded 








Miscellaneous— 
Tunnel diggers, i! 300 3,900 |Commenced January 16; for increased 
Kemano, B.C. wages; terminated January 31; nego- 
tiations; in favour of employer. 
Tunnel diggers, 1 (es 225 '|\Commenced January 17; for increased 
Wahleach Lake, B.C. footage bonus; terminated January 
21;return of workers pending further 
negotiations; indefinite. 
‘TRANSPORTATION— 
Electric Railways and Local Bus 
Lines— 
Street Railway employees, 1 4, 668 60,000 |Commenced January 4; for a new 
Toronto, Ont. agreement providing for increased 


wages and other changes following 
reference to conciliation board; ter- 
minated January 23; conciliation 
and return of workers pending refer- 
ence to arbitration; indefinite. 


Other Local and Highway— 
Truck drivers and ware- 
housemen, 1 30 100 |Commenced January 21; for elimina- 
Ottawa, Ont. tion of 3-cents-per hour differential 
between Ottawa and Toronto wage 
rates; partial return of workers; 


unterminated. 
Taxi drivers, 2 58 200 |Commenced January 28; for imple- . 
Edmonton, Alta. mentation of arbitration board 


award for increased wages and com- 
mission, and nine-hour day instead 
of eight hours in new agreement 
under negotiations; unterminated. 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports irom parties concerned, in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 30 indirectly affected. 


Current 
LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Summary of the latest employment and 
labour information available when the 
Labour Gazette went to press. (April 10) 


By Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour 





ead cr in developments have taken place in the past month both in 
the field of industrial relations and of employment. Industry-wide nego- 
tiations have begun in three important and highly-unionized industries, with 
wage increases again the dominant issue. In regard to employment, labour 
demand remained low until the beginning of April and there was a steady 
increase in job applications registered with the National Employment Service. 

Negotiations have commenced between the three large basic steel producers 
and the United Steelworkers of America (CCL-CIO). Union demands include 
an increase of 10 cents an hour in base labour rate, parity with rates in the 
United States for semi-skilled and skilled employees, and the union shop. 
Negotiations were in progress at the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
Sydney, N.S., and at Algoma Steel Corporation Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
At the Steel Company of Canada plant at Hamilton, Ont., the union is reported 
to have applied for government conciliation. 

Also underway were negotiations between the two large railways and their 
operating employees. Press reports stated that the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers have reached agreement for the 
area west of Fort William providing for an 114 per cent increase in wage rates. 
This may set the pattern for other groups of operating employees. In regard 
to the 100,000 non-operating railway employees, negotiations are scheduled to 
begin about July 1. The unions are reported to be asking for a substantial 
wage increase. 

The master agreement between west coast logging and lumbering firms ana 
the International Woodworkers of America (CCL-CIO) expires on June 15. 
Negotiation for revisions was scheduled to begin on April 15, or shortly there- 
after. In addition to substantial wage increases, the union requests include a 
union shop, paid statutory holidays, and a health and welfare plan. 

In addition to these three series of negotiations, which can be considered 
as industry-wide in effect, individual collective agreements were under review 
In several large plants in the textile industries and strike action had resulted in 
four cases in the province of Quebec. A large strike, involving nearly 6,000 
primary textile workers at Montreal and Valleyfield began April 2, bringing 
the total number of textile workers out on strike in that province to about 7,300. 
In this dispute, it was reported that the union involved, the United Textile 
Workers of America (TLC-AFL), had asked for a 21-cent-an-hour wage 
Increase and that the final offer of the company was 7 cents per hour. 


aro 
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Unemployment in the first quarter of 1952 
was not only considerably higher than in 
the same period in the previous year but 
continued to rise until later in the season, 
on the basis of job applications registered 
with National Employment Service offices. 
The total number of registrations on file 
continued to increase through March, 
reaching a total of 385,000 by March 27. 
In 1951, the peak of 304,000 was reached 
on February 8. 


Regionally, employment conditions 
showed marked improvement during March 
only in the province of British Columbia 
and a persistent increase in work applica- 
tions took place in Quebec and the Mari- 


times. Newfoundland, Ontario and the 
Prairie regions showed less change in 
aggregate. Monthly application data were 
as follows:— 

Region Jan.31 Feb.27 Mar. 27 
Newfoundland. . 10,400 11,100 11,900 
Maritimes. 33,800 35,700 40,700 
Quebec. . 106,100 114,600 132,400 
Ontario. . .. . 112,200 111,800 109,400 
Prairies. . . . . 48,400 48,300 48,800 
PacuiG 2.0 ae 56,800 49,400 41,600 
Ganacdiee.d-amee: 367,700 370,900 384,800 

Labour demand remained, low until 


April, with seasonal work not generally 
underway by that time and few manu- 
facturing industries hiring on a large scale. 
Although lay-offs were fewer in number in 
March, short-time work and unemploy- 
ment continued to be heavy in the indus- 
trial centres of Ontario and Quebec in 
particular. 

Logging was the key industry contribut- 
ing to the steady increase in job applica- 
tions through March, offsetting minor gains 
in other sectors. The decline in logging 
employment was mainly seasonal but the 
number of woods workers employed by 
pulp and paper companies in the East was 
running about 25 per cent below 1951 levels 
at the end of March. One factor in this 
decline was the closure of logging camps 
in the province of Quebec by government 
regulation as heavy snowfalls' prevented 
cutting close to ground level. In many 
areas, however, cutting was finished by 


March. 


The employment situation remained poor 
throughout early 1952 in primary textiles, 
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with substantial unemployment in textile 
centres in the Eastern Townships of 
Quebec, the Ottawa Valley and Southern 
Ontario. Seasonal lay-offs took place in 
the food and tobacco processing industries. 
In consumer goods industries, little 
improvement took place with the excep- 
tion of automobile manufacturing, where 
hiring was general. Further lay-offs were 
reported among radio and paper products 
manufacturers. 

All but about 400 of the 1,400 packing- 
house workers affected by lay-offs following 
the outbreak of the hoof-and-mouth disease 
in Saskatchewan had been rehired by the 
beginning of April. Conditions remained 
unsettled in Moose Jaw and Regina. The 
effects on employment in the meat packing 
industry were mitigated by clauses in 
collective bargaining agreements providing 
for a guaranteed work week and one day’s 
notice for each six months’ seniority. 

In sum, the employment situation at the 
start of the second quarter of the year 
indicated that new sources of labour 
demand were not sufficient to offset weak- 
nesses in other sectors, particularly in some 
consumer goods industries, and to keep 
unemployment at the relatively low levels 
of the previous year. There were, however, 
important elements of strength whose 
effects will become increasingly evident. 

An increase of about four per cent in 
the volume of capital expenditures in 1952 
on construction and machinery and equip- 
ment was forecast by the Department: of 
Trade and Commerce in the report 
“Private and Public Investment in Canada, 
Outlook, 1952.” New investment is 
expected to be mainly in the direction of 
defence and associated industries and the 
development of strategic natural resources. 
Private investment in housing, financial and 
commercial, trade and consumer goods 
sectors 1s expected to be down from last 
year’s levels. Since private investment is 
the basis for high employment levels, the 
maintenance of these levels accompanied 
by employment shifts in the directions 
indicated by investment intentions can be 
looked for in the remainder of the year. 
Sales tax reduction on consumer goods 
announced in the 1952 federal budget 
should afford a measure of assistance to 
the consumer goods sector and may be 
instrumental in reviving production and 
employment in this field, however. 


CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of April 10, 1952) 



































| Percentage change 
Ree | from 
Principal Items Date Amount | — 
| Previous | Previous 
| Month Year 
Man power— 

Total civilian labourforce (a)... -. 00.0... .2... Nov: 3/51 5,210, 000 — — 
IPereonsiwwit ay jODS (a Aree eee. a. os | NOVnS/D1 5,110,000 — — 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...| Nov. 3/51 100, 000 -- — 

REGISTERED FOR WORK, N.E.S.— 

AGL AMU Cae et Fen ee CE OM ONE eth se Mar. 27 52,616 +12-4 +12-9 
ODES ae ok) Dea Sy tea ce eS Oran eee eee Mar. 27 132,480 +15-6 +38-5 
OTMtAT LO Meee meet ee re ect eee cn Sere eal Mar. 27 109, 401 — 2-2 +93-1 
Brsiini cee te RC Scene eats as Pee eee ots, Mar. 27 48,820 + 1-0 — 1-6 
ab iiein eaee ye rc ed. Slee Mar. 27 41,583 —15-9 — 0-5 

ovals AL TellONS.acs ies tas et eae os Mar. 27 384, 850 + 3-7 +32-6 

Ordinary claims for 

‘Unemployment Insurance benefit (c)........ March 1 316, 409 — 0-7 +29-8 

Amount of benefit payments (d)................ February} $15,571,057 +11-4 +45-8 

Index of employment (1939=100)............... Feb. 1 177-9 — 1-7 + 3-3 

Tench Tela gs 016 vey ae eee eh a Dec. /51 19,676 —11-5 | +163-0(b) 

Industrial Relations— 

Strikes and lockouts—days lost.................] March 65, 502 — +248 -4(b) 
No, of. workersunvolved: cocascwst eens. >s.|) March 5, 204 ~~ + 35-4(b) 
EN POSER TLIC Ghe rsa Pana ae dns Sasser AE ata eal March 26 -= — 22-8(b) 

Earnings and Income— 

Average weekly wages and salaries............. Feb. 1 $52.94 + 5:0} + 10-6 

Average hourly earnings (mfg.)........+........| Feb. 1 $ 1.27 + 0-1} + 15-2 

Average hours worked per week (mfg.).........} Feb. 1 41-5 — 0-5] — 3:3 

Average weekly earnings (mfg.)................ Feb. 1 $52.79 — 0-4] 4+ 11-5 

Cost-of-living index (av. 1935-39 =100)........... Mar. 1 189-1 — 0-9| + 5-2 

Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1946=100)....... Feb. 1 114-4 — 0-2} + 2-2 

otalelabOunsuCOM Csr ey rata t cs cruel ie etter January | $833, 000,000 — 0-5 | + 14-1 

Industrial Production— 

MP opaCA we 1930-39 = 100). oj ase © e% «dem snats 0 January 203-8 + 1:7} — 3-0 
MSHA UTIRNTE 5 68 Sa Ree BSE Ae nee Oboes. January 207 -2 SS Glan || es Sijot! 

LE ua Reh pth ee ee en ee ae, 8 eles January 254-7 + 5-1} — 5:6 
Dice lUralb Lor) Sire pal ie tl onto San ces January 179-6 — 19} — 5:1 
Trade— 

ERG Re nr eee ee: ee Pay Se tenet January | $722,600, 000 —28:2| + 2-7 

Exports February} $309, 700,000 — 4-3 | + 32-4 

Ae ep Ub ae a vel tees ee tet be SAI own thsde tered! « February] $282, 100,000 — 8-2};+ 2-9 

(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


survey week are here classified as persons without Jobs. 

These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for 
same period previous year. 

Includes supplementary benefit, Mar. 1, 1952—40,084; Feb. 1, 1952—30,726; Mar. 1, 1951==35,758. 
Includes supplementary benefit, February 1952, $1,408,445; January 1952, $545,507; February 1951, 
$1,093,555. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government 


. ° 


agencies, including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the 
Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Re- 
search Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical 


appendix of the LanouR GAZETTE. 
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List Welfare Payments 
By Provinces, Dominion 


Social welfare payments totalling 
$670,503,000 were made by the federal 
Government during 1951 according to 
figures released by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. This represents an increase 
of $357,127,000 over the $313,376,000 paid 
out in 1945. 

Provincial governments, in 1951, made 
payments amounting $255,456,000, an 
increase of $170,727,000 over the $84,729,000 
spent in 1945. 

In 1944, the federal welfare payments 
amounted to $127,918,000; provincial pay- 
ments to $75,462,000. 

The Bureau points out that federal and 
provincial fiscal years are not the same in 
all cases and that its figures relate to the 
fiscal years ending nearest December 31. 

Federal expenditures were made on behalf 
of such social services as health and 
hospital care, labour and unemployment 
insurance and relief, old age and blind 
pensions, family allowances, veterans’ 
pensions and welfare benefits and other 
items. Provincial Government payments 
included the costs of health and hospital 
care, labour and unemployment relief, old 
age and blind pensions and other items. 

Of the $670,503,000 spent by the federal 
Government during 1951, $133,403,000—20 
per cent—was expended for veterans’ 
pensions and benefits; the remaining 
$537,100,000 for the other social services 
listed in the preceding paragraph. 

Of the $313,376,000 spent in 1945, 
$49,057,000—15 per cent—was expended for 
veterans’ pensions and benefits; $264,319,000 
for the other social services. 

Of the $127,918,000 spent in 1944, 
$47,865,000—37 per cent—went for veterans’ 
benefits, $80,053,000 for the other social 
services. 

With respect to federal and provincial 
participation in meeting the costs of old 
age and blind pensions and health grants, 
the federal Government’s share was 
$32,211,000 in 1944, $33,732,000 in 1945 and 
$135,067,000 in 1951. 
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Ontario Rejects Principle 
Of Compulsory Arbitration 


The principle of compulsory arbitration 
of labour disputes was rejected by Premier 
Leslie Frost in a statement of policy 
presented in the Ontario Legislature. Mr. 
Frost reaffirmed his Government’s aim of 
relying on labour-management bargaining 
and government conciliation to _ settle 
differences. 

Although there might be cases requiring 
a form of compulsory arbitration, the 
Premier said, “such a situation has never 
arisen.” He hoped that “good sense and 
moderation would never necessitate such 
action by the Legislature. The principle 
of compulsory arbitration would never be 
successful in general application.” 

The Premier said the one conclusion 
reached from experience, including the 
recent Toronto strike, was that “there is 
no substitute for agreements freely arrived 
at around the bargaining table.” 

Government intervention in labour 
disputes should be kept at a minimum and 
conciliation services “should be designed to 
bring the parties together but not to 
dictate,” Mr. Frost stated. | 





Medical Officers Turn 
Beck 1,700 Immigrants 


During the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1951, medical officers of the Department 
of National Health and Welfare examined 
a total of 214,103 immigrants, it is reported 
in the Department’s annual report. Of this 
number, 136,755 examinations were made 
abroad, 77,348 on the immigrants’ arrival 
in Canada. 

Those refused entry for medical reasons 
numbered 1,708. 

Of the numbers examined, 42,445 were 
from the British Isles, 92,076 from Europe 
and 2,234 from the Orient. 





N.Y. State Inereases 
Siekness Benefits 


New York State has increased sickness 
disability benefits. Under a measure 
recently approved, maximum benefits rise 
from $26 to $30, putting sickness. benefits 
on the same level as those for unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

No change will be made in employees’ 
contribution, fixed by law at a top of 30 
cents a week. 

The New York program, covering 
illnesses not job-connected, now protects 
more than 4,500,000 wage-earners and their 
families. It went into effect July 1, 1950. 


Another CIO Local Wins 
Guaranteed Annual Wage 


Another local of the United Packing- 
house Workers (CIO) has won _ the 
guaranteed annual wage. Meyer Stern, 
New York Regional Director of the union, 
has announced that workers at the National 
Sugar Refining Company plant at Long 
Island City, N.Y., have been guaranteed 
at least 1,936 hours of paid employment 
during 1952. 

An earlier contract between the same 
union and the Revere Sugar Company at 
Boston assured workers there of 1,900 
hours’ work a year (L.G., March, p. 259). 

Under the New York contract, the 
company is obliged to provide workers 
with an average of slightly more than 37 
hours of straight-time work for every 
week in the year. Overtime work will not 
count against the guarantee, Mr. Stern 
emphasized. 





CiO Asks U.S. Senate 
To Extend Price Control 


The CIO has asked the United States 
Senate Banking Committee to extend the 
Defence Production Act, with strengthened 
controls over prices, rents and credit, for 
two years from next June 30, when the 
Act will expire. 

According to a report in the New York 
Times, the Committee appears to have in 
mind an extension of one year only, 
coupled with mandatory suspension of 
price controls in industries where the 
product is in plentiful supply and selling 
below ceiling prices. 





Monograph and Pamphlet 
On Radio are Published 


Publication of a monograph and pamph- 
let in the “Canadian Occupations” series 
covering a wide range of technical occu- 
pations in the radio and electronic fields 
has’ been announced by the Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, Minister of Labour. 

This series of publications, of which 
Radio and Electronics is the latest, has 
been prepared to fill an increasing demand 
for specific information from Canadian 
youth facing the difficulties of choosing 
the right occupations, and from parents, 
teachers, employment service officers, 
personnel officers, and all others inter- 
ested in guiding youth into the right 
avenues of employment, explained 
Mr. Gregg. 

The monograph, a convenient-sized book- 
let of 54 pages, includes over 30 specific 


occupations, wranged in their relation to 
the service or industry in which they are 
found. It is arranged in nine short 
chapters, as follows: history and import- 
ance; broad field of work; radio operators 
(certificated) ; technical occupations in sound 
and television broadcasting; technical occu- 
pations in the manufacture of radio, 
television and other electronic equipment; 
occupations in servicing of electronic 
equipment; earnings; organizations; refer- 
ences, including an extensive bibliography. 

The pamphlet, a 10-page folder, intended 
for use by interested young people, gives 
in briefer form the basic information con- 
tained in the monograph. 

The series is issued in both English and 
French. 


Union of Unemployed Has 
No Connection with CCL 


The Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) 
has advised all its affiliates that there is 
no connection between the OFL and the 
Union of Unemployed Workers in Toronto. 

In a letter signed by W. F. Cleve Kidd, 
Secretary-Treasurer, the Ontario organiza- 
tions says: “Our information is that the 
Toronto Union of Unemployed was organ- 
ized and is directed by Ex-Alderman 
Norman Freed and his associates in the 
Labour-Progressive Party.” 





Only 5 Complaints Under 
Fair Employment Act 


Since its adoption a year ago, the 
Ontario Fair Employment Practices Act 
has resulted in only five complaints to 
the province’s Department of Labour, 
according to Hon. Charles Daley, Minister 
of Labour. Only one complaint was 
received under the Female Fair Remunera- 
tion Act. 

Conciliation officers were appointed to 
investigate the five complaints under the 
fair employment act, Mr. Daley said. 
Four cases were settled amicably. 





N.Y. State Bill Would Bar 
Unions’ Political Actions 


Three bills to curb the political activities 
and campaign contributions of labour 
unions have been introduced in the New 
York State Legislature. The bills have 
bipartisan sponsorship. 

The three bills bar all political contribu- 
tions from regular union funds and heavily 
restrict unions’ powers to raise special 
political funds by member assessment. 
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APPRENTICESHIP NOTES 


Apprenticeship Cenire 
To Be Built in Montreal 


A new apprenticeship centre for the 
building trades will soon be constructed in 
Montreal at a cost of approximately 
$1,000,000 announced the Hon. Antonio 
Barrette, Labour Minister in the Quebec 
Government. 

The provincial government will grant 
$400,000 towards the building of the centre 
while the Montreal Building Trades Joint 
Committee will supply the other $600,000. 

The centre, “the biggest of its kind in 
the world” according to the Minister, will 
have a floor space of 150,000 square feet. 
Its five buldings will house a framework 
shop, a gymnasium, an auditorium, class- 
rooms and shops. 


Plan to Enlarge Calgary’s 
Vocational School 


A new shop building at Calgary to house 
the high enrolment in apprentice classes is 
planned by the Provincial Institute of 
Technology and Art. 

The new building, which is expected to 
be ready by September, will house shops 
for the motor mechanics and construction 
classes. 

At the commencement of the year there 
were 2,183 students enrolled in apprentice 
classes: 856 were day students, 902 evening 
students, and 425 were taking correspon- 
dence courses. 


Association Sees Need 
For Apprenticeship Plan 


Need for a large-scale apprentice train- 
ing program in the building trades was 
stressed at the 34th annual meeting of the 
Canadian Construction Association, held 
early this year. The meeting adopted a 
resolution calling for the setting-up of a 
committee to give effect to a national 
apprenticeship plan. 

The plan provides for the appointment 
by the Association of representatives to 
interview employers throughout Canada to 
encourage more direct support of apprentice 
training programs; provision by provincial 
governments of pre-employment class train- 
ing for apprentices; and CCA assistance 
to the Quebec-Ontario Joint Committee on 
Apprenticeship. 

The Association advocates the fullest 
possible co-operation among management, 
labour and government to improve effi- 
ciency and reduce costs through increased 
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productivity, apprenticeship, immigration 
and vocational guidance, together with 
participation in a national joint conference 
board. 

Separate resolutions urge use of the 
secret ballot by trade unions when voting 
on strike action; adequate measures by 
law enforcement bodies to ensure compli- 
ance by labour groups with Canadian laws 
during strike action; elimination of double 
workmen’s compensation assessments on 
men working outside their home province; 
and establishment of a CCA committee to 
study payment by results plans for con- 
struction workers. 

The Association also expressed itself as 
favouring an orderly plan of selective 
immigration on an equal or larger scale 
than that of last year, with due emphasis 
on bringing in men trained in the con- 
struction and allied industries. 





Refresher Courses Held 
By Plumbers Association 


Under the auspices of the National 
Association of Master Plumbers and Heat- 
ing Contractors of Canada, schools for the 
study of all forms of hot water and steam 
heating are being held across Canada. 

The courses, in the nature of “brush-up” 
information for veteran heating contractors, 
architects, and others interested in heating, 
include discussions of such items as con- 
duction heat losses through buildings, heat 
loss calculations, determination of radia- 
tion requirements, types and merits of 
different systems, etc. 

The national association sponsoring these 
“wet heat” schools, a press report states, 
comprises over 1,500 firms in its member- 
ship; drawn from all ten provinces. 





Apprentices Increase in 
Critical Trades in U.S. 


The number of apprentices registered in 
four critical trades in the United States 
increased 12 per cent during a five-month 
period last year, according to the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship, United States Depart- 
ment of Labour. This gain will tend to 
alleviate a serious bottleneck in the 
country’s defence production program, 
reports W. F. Patterson, Bureau Director. 

In the four trades—machinist, tool and 
die making, moulder and _ coremaking, 
and patternmaking—registered apprentices 
in training increased from 11,357 to 12,696 
during the period June 1 to November 1. 


Quebec Firemen Want 
Labour Courts Set Up 


One of the requests made to the Quebec 
Government by the province’s firemen, 
through the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Civic Employees, was for the setting up 
of labour courts consisting of three 
permanent members with the same duties, 
powers, prerogatives and privileges as a 
judge. 

The brief, presented by the President, 
D. V. Vanasse, also recommends the estab- 
lishment of a group pension fund, a 
reduced work week, the opening of suitable 
schools and the passing of a “Fire Depart- 
ments” Act, as well as the imposition of 
severe penalties on any city or munici- 
pality which does not conform immediately 
with the decisions of a court of arbitration. 

The brief points out that the setting up 
of labour courts would eliminate the present 
congestion in the civil courts, would avoid 
delays and mistakes made by inexperi- 
enced arbitrators and would eliminate the 
need for appeals to the Quebec Municipal 
Commission. 





Ask U.K. Unions to Amend 
Apprenticeship System 


Trade unions in Britain have been asked 
to review their training schemes for young 
workers and their traditional apprenticeship 
system in order to speed up the training 
of skilled workers in priority industries. 

One proposal of the Ministry of Labour 
is a lowering of the minimum age of entry 
into apprenticeship, and removal or sub- 
stantial modification of the present upper 
age limits. The latter modification would 
have the effect of facilitating the upgrading 
of adult workers to higher levels of skill 
and craftsmanship. Many older workers in 
the skilled trades, it is held, have acquired 
knowledge and experience entitling them to 
be accepted, in effect, as apprentices to 
the craft. Upgrading of semi-skilled crafts- 
men during the Second World War was 
effective in helping to overcome the short- 
age of skilled labour in war industries. 


Shorter Training? 


Selected industries, it is also proposed, 
should consider shortening the period of 
training. There is no question, the 
Ministry points out, of lowering the 
standards of competence and craftsmanship 
which both sides of industry have hitherto 
maintained. It is wholly a matter of 
developing the system for training in 
industry in an efficient and time-saving 
manner. 
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Another aspect of the proposals which 
the Ministry of Labour has placed before 
industry is examination of schemes for the 
selection and training of supervisors. 

Representatives of both management and 
labour on the Minister’s Joint Advisory 
Council have agreed to examine present 
arrangements, with a view to extending the 
scope of the training schemes. 


Changes Necessary 

Modification of Britain’s apprenticeship 
system involves changes in rules and 
customs having their origin in the guilds 
of the middle ages. While apprenticeship 
rules vary in the different industries, the 
period of training is rarely less than three 
years. Usually it is five, and may even 
extend to seven years. Entry into appren- 
ticeship is generally restricted, and union 
rules provide that the skilled craftsman 
shall not be made responsible for the 
training of more than two or three 
apprentices. 





2,000 Europeen Unionists 
Work and Study in U.S. 


Close to 2,000 European trade unionists 
are now in the United States learning how 
to increase productivity and about effective 
union organization. 

Under a plan evolved by the Mutual 
Security Agency in co-operation with union, 
management and university groups, the 
European workers are employed in union 
industries at prevailing wages for a 12- 
month period. Along with their full-time 
work, the Europeans will attend classes 
several nights a week. 

While in the United States, the visiting 
unionists pay their own expenses. They 
are placed in jobs where there is no labour 
surplus and where management and labour 
have agreed to accept the workers students. 





Work Injuries in U.S. 
Up 9 Per Cent in 1951 


Preliminary estimates by the US. 
Department of Labour’s Bureau of Labour 
Statistics indicate a rise of 9 per cent in 
ihe number of work injuries in the United 
States from 1950 to 1951. 

The estimates place total injuries at 
2,100,000, with 16,000 deaths and 91,000 
permanent disabilities. Manufacturing 
registered the greatest rise, with a 20 per 
cent increase over the previous year. 
Trade and construction injuries went up by 
14 and 12 per cent respectively. Public 
utilities showed a 12 per cent decline. 
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New U.K. Order Aims to 
Improve Labour Supply 


Under the new Notification of Vacancies 
Order 1952, Britain seeks to improve the 
supply of labour to her defence, export and 
basic industries by guiding persons wishing 
to change their employment, or looking for 
work, into jobs of national importance. 

The order restricts employers in the 
hiring of workers. With certain excep- 
tions, they are now permitted to take on 
new workers only through a government 
employment exchange or _ organization 
scheduled by the government as an 
employment agency (such as a trade union 
having long-standing placing services). 
Private fee-charging agencies will have no 
such facilities. 

Exceptions are agriculture, coal mining, 
registered dock work, seafaring, police and 
fire services, managerial and executive posi- 
tions, and part-time or casual work. 

In certain cases, permits may be granted 
to workers so that employers may engage 
them without having to go through an 
employment exchange or scheduled employ- 
ment agency, as, for instance, when the 
exchange is unable to find quickly a job 
suited to the worker’s skill. 

The new order does not bring back the 
wartime power to direct workers to new 
jobs, but it is expected that it will go a 
long way towards preventing employers 
who are making an extravagant use of 
labour from taking on additional workers, 
and ensuring that workers do not drift into 
employment not nationally essential. 





U.K. Sets Up Committee 
On Employment of Aged 


To assist the British Government in 
promoting the employment of older 
persons and thus extend the span of 
working life, the Minister of Labour and 
National Service has set up a National 
Advisory Committee on the Employment 
of Older Men and Women. The decision 
to establish the Committee was announced 
in the February issue of the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette. 

Committee chairman will be Sir Peter 
F. Bennett, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Minister of Labour and National Service. 
Represented on the Committee will be the 
British Employers’ Confederation, the 
Trades Union Congress, the nationalized 
industries and the following government 
departments: the Treasury, Ministry of 
National Insurance, Ministry of Health, 
and Ministry of Labour and National 
Service. The interests of medicine, research 
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and social science and of welfare organiza- 
tions will also be represented. 

In addition to advising the Minister on 
how to promote the employment of older 
persons, the Committee will also focus the 
attention of the various interests on the 
various aspects of the problem and thus 
help to secure a co-ordinated approach 
towards its solution, the announcement 
stated. 

“The employment of older men and 
women is important for several reasons,” 
points out an editorial in the Gazette. 
“The proportion of old people in the 
population of Great Britain is increasing 
year by year.” 

At the beginning of the century, the 
editorial states, there were roughly ten 
persons over the present pensionable ages 
—65 years for men, 60 for women—for 
every hundred persons of working age. 
Now there are 20; in less than a genera- 
tion there will be 30. 





See 68 Million at Work 
In U.S. by End of 1953 


By the end of 1953, there will be 
68,400,000 persons working in the United 
States in civilian jobs or in military 
service, according to estimates of manpower 
requirements based on current defence 
plans and expected production for civilian 
use. Nearly one-fifth of the total will be 
on defence work, either as members of the 
armed forces or as civilian workers. 

This means an increase over the number 
employed or in the armed forces at the 
end of 1951 of 3,600,000, most of whom 
(2,700,000) will be directly or indirectly 
engaged in defence production while 
600,000 augment the non-defence work 
force and 300,000 join those in the military 
services. 





Women’s Job Prospects 
Increasing Everywhere 


Job prospects for women appear to be 
increasing in most parts of the world, 
according to a recent survey by the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, the results 
of which were announced last month by 
the United Nations. 

The ILO study underscored the need for 
expanding vocational guidance services for 
women workers. 

In most economically developed coun- 
tries, the. ILO reported, employment 
opportunities for women are increasing 
both in number and diversity; there is a 
growing tendency in some states for women 
to enter fields normally reserved for men. 


Suggests Junior Colleges 
Supplement Universities 


Establishment of junior colleges and 
technical institutes throughout Ontario, as 
an aid and auxiliary to universities, is 
urged by the President of the University 
of Toronto, Dr. Sidney Smith, in his 
annual report. 


An expanding economy such as Canada’s, 
he notes, makes heavy demands for trained 
personnel in occupations that do not 
require university courses. Junior colleges 
would provide, in centres where no 
universities are established, either voca- 
tional courses or university studies up to 
and beyond Grade 18. 

If the suggestion is implemented, Dr. 
Smith states, it will make available in 
all parts of the province, training for 
decupations that lie outside the sphere of 
universities. 

“Moreover,” he added, “by the wide- 
spread offering of academic work in 
preparation for admission to university 
with advanced standing, much may be 
done to redress the balance of urban and 
rural students in Ontario universities, 
which at present is heavily weighted on 
the urban side.” 


A similar recommendation was brought 
in by the Ontario Royal Commission on 
Education. 


British Plan Aids Youths 
To Find Right First Job 


A testimony to the effectiveness of 
Britain’s Youth Employment Service is 
contained in the London County Council’s 
annual report for 1951, which shows that 
during that year fewer boys and _ girls 
registered a second time with the Council’s 
Youth Employment Service for assistance 
in finding work. 


The declared aim of the recently- 
reorganized service is to help, through 
advice and guidance, boys and girls leaving 
school to get the right training, find the 
right job, and make a good adjustment 
‘In their passage from school to the world 
of adult independence”. In 1951, there 
were more than 800 local youth employ- 
ment offices operating throughout Britain. 


One of the factors contributing to the 
maintenance of stability of employment 
among young workers is the provision of 
facilities by means of which the Youth 
Employment Service keeps in touch with 
the boys and girls after they have taken 
up employment. The young workers are 
encouraged to call on the Youth Employ- 
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ment officers at regular intervals to report 
on their progress, and at any time for 
advice on any difficulty. 

Employers are asked to co-operate by 
reporting on the progress of new entrants 
at the end of their probationary period. 

The London County Council recently 
made an investigation into the reasons 
for young persons changing their work. 
The attraction of high wages proved to 
be an important factor; youthful restless- 
ness accounted for a number of changes; 
and difficult home background was found 
to have had an important influence. 

A similar investigation carried out earlier 
in Glasgow showed a clear relationship 
between family background and unemploy- 
ment, and that unemployment was greater 
among boys. with lower educational 
standards. 

It was also apparent that young people 
who had most unemployment between the 
ages of 14 and 18 were those who had 
most in later years. Thus, much of the 
damage was done during the impressionable 
years between the ages of 14 and 18. 

It has been the experience of the Youth 
Employment Service that it is all-important 
to maintain contact with young workers 
after they enter their first job. Results of 
the Glasgow survey are confirmation of this. 





U.S. University Studies 
Two Important Problems 


The University of Minnesota’s Industrial 
Relations Centre is currently engaged in 
two research projects into problems whose 
importance is increasing steadily. 

One project is on the “Post-Retirement 
Utilization of Manpower”; the other, on 
manpower mobility. 

In the first project, explains Dale Yoder, 
Director, the Centre is “trying to find out 
what current retirement policies are and 
how people feel about them, 

“We are fast becoming a nation of older 
people,” Mr. Yoder continued, “and we 
need to see that workers past ‘normal’ 
retirement age who want to work can 
work. After finishing this study we may 
be able to make some suggestions about 
designing jobs for older people: wage 
scales, reduced hours, job transfers and so 
forth.” 

The Manpower Mobility Project, which 
is partly financed by the United States 
Air Force and conducted in co-operation 
with five other universities, seeks to find 
out why people change jobs, what they 
consider in making a change and what 
trades or income brackets are most mobile. 
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U.S. Old-Age Benefits Now 
Available to Domestics 


Domestic employees, a segment of the 
labour force especially lacking in personal 
and family insurance protection, are offered 
a measure of economic security in the 
United States by the extension of old-age 
and survivors insurance under the Federal 
Social Security Act. 

As reported in the February issue of 
the Labour Information Bulletin, a publi- 
cation of the United States Department of 
Labour, old-age benefits are now available 
to domestic workers who are regularly 
employed. To be “regularly employed,” a 
maid, cook, laundress or other household 
worker must work for one employer at 
least part of 24 different days during a 
three-month period. This period must be 
one of the four calendar quarters of the 
year, beginning either in January, April, 
July or October. 

In addition, the worker’s wages must be 
$50 or more per quarter in order for her 
to be considered “regularly employed”’. 


Third of U.S. Workers 
Are Aged 45 and Over 


Workers 45 years of age and over now 
constitute more than one-third of the 
United States labour force and this propor- 
tion is likely to imecrease significantly in 
the future, the U.S. Bureau of Labour 
Statistics reports. 

In its publication, Selected Facts on the 
Employment and Economic Status of Older 
Men and Women, the Bureau surveys age 
trends in the country’s labour force over 
the last six decades. 

The rise in the proportion of persons 
over 45 in the labour force, it is shown, 
has been somewhat slower than in the 
population as a whole. This is attributed 
to the declining trend in labour force 
participation among older men—55 years 
and over, and particularly among men past 
65. Among women over 45, the trend has 
been in the opposite direction. Since 1890, 
the proportion of all women of these ages 
in the labour force has doubled from 11 to 
22 per cent, reflecting the social and 
economic forces which have led to 
increased employment of women outside 
the home. 

There has been little significant change 
in the extent to which persons 65 and over 
are represented in the labour force, 
although the proportion of this age group 
in the population doubled between 1900 
and 1950. 
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The expansion in employment oppor- 
tunities during the Second World War 
brought a significant increase in labour 
force activity among persons over 45, as 
well as for other population groups. In 
April 1945, there were approximately 24 
million more workers in the labour force 
45 years and over than would have been 
expected had pre-war trends continued. 
About 14 million of these were women and 
about one million were men. 

However, even under the pressure of a 
wartime labour market, the report com- 
ments, there was evidence of reluctance 
by employers to hire older workers until 
supplies of younger men were exhausted. 
Moreover, in the first years of the war, 
employment discrimination against older 
women was especially persistent. 

The pamphlet, in addition to surveying 
age trends in the labour force, discusses 
life expectancy and the length of the 
working life; income and_ sources of 
income; retirement and pension programs 
based on employment; extent to which 
workers eligible for pensions continue in 
employment; and employment experience 
of older workers. 





British Plan to Import 
Ftalian Miners Collapses 


The plan to increase the output in British 
mines by importing unemployed Italian 
miners has fallen through because of the 
refusal by British mineworkers to accept 
Italians in the pits. 

The British miners’ decision was taken 
despite a direct appeal by Sir William 
Lawther, President of the National Union 
of Mineworkers, asking them to abandon 
their opposition to the importation of 
Italian labour. 

The plan to recruit men from Italy’s 
pool of 2,000,000 unemployed had _ been 
approved by the British Government, the 
National Coal Board and the mineworkers’ 
union. About 2,000 Italians had reached 
England before the resistance of the rank- 
and-file miners suddenly developed in coal 
fields throughout the country. Those already 
in the country will be allowed to stay. 

Union leaders said the resistance was 
based on fears that an influx of foreign 
help might jeopardize the jobs of British 
miners and lower working standards. This 
viewpoint is unfounded, stated Sir William 
in his letter of appeal to every branch of 
the National Union of Mineworkers. 

“We have had very fine reports showing 
that the Italians are not only good work- 
men but solid union men as well,” Sir 
William wrote. 


UAW-Negotiated Health 
Plans Cover 3 Million 


More than three million persons—about 
one million workers and their dependents 
—were covered in 1951 by health security 
programs negotiated by the United Auto 
Workers (CIO), according to the union’s 
social security department. 

Benefits exceeded $125 million, an aver- 
age of about $100 per member. This total 
consisted of $50 million for hospitalization, 
$23 million for surgical and medical care, 
$97 million for cash disability benefits and 
$26 million for life insurance paid to 
survivors. 


Israel Introduces New 
Social Insurance Bill 


A National Insurance Bill covering old 
age, life and maternity insurance and 
workmen’s compensation has been pre- 
sented to the Knesset (Israels’ Parliament) 
by the Minister of Labour, Mrs. Golda 
Myerson. The Bill had originally been 
tabled in the previous Knesset, but since 
it had not passed the various readings 
before the Knesset was dissolved, it auto- 
matically lapsed. 

As reported in Israel Labour News, the 
bill now presented has been to some extent 
re-drafted, and workmen’s compensation 
added. The insurance program is a con- 
tributory scheme to be implemented by a 
National Insurance Corporation, on which 
the Government, workers’ organizations, 
employers and _ representatives of the 
general public will be represented. Self- 
employed persons will be able to insure 
with the Corporation if they wish to do so. 


Comprehensive System 

“We are beginning to establish a com- 
prehensive system of social insurance less 
than four years after gaining our inde- 
pendence”, Mrs. Myerson declared. “In 
view of the economic problems involved, 
however, it is essential we proceed by 
stages.” The present bill introduces old- 
age pensions and pensions to widows and 
orphans, improves maternity insurance and 
completely revises: the provisions for 
accident compensation. We hope to begin 
its implementation in 19538. The next 
stage of the social insurance program will 
include health, invalidity and unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

The old-age insurance provisions will 
cover all working people over 18 years of 


age. Men will reach pensionable age at 
65 and women at 60, but the pensionable 
age will be reduced in hard manual 
occupations. A new feature of the bill, as 
compared with the first draft, is that the 
level of pension will be linked to the cost- 
of-living index, starting with a basic allow- 
ance. People insured for more than 10 
years will receive an additional two per 
cent of the basic pension for each year 
they were insured, up to a maximum of 
50 per cent of the pension. 


Widows and Orphans 


Widows and orphans will become entitled 
to pensions after two years of insurance. 
Widows under 40 years of age, with no 
children, will receive a one-time grant. 
Others will receive a monthly pension with 
an additional sum for children. Pensions 
will be paid to children up to the age of 
14, or 18 if they continue studying. 

Paid maternity leave is extended under 
the bill from the present eight weeks to 
twelve weeks. Women will receive full pay 
during this period. In addition, a one- 
time grant will be made on the birth of 
each child. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


A special Workmen’s Compensation Fund 
is to be established, to which all employers 
will contribute. The Fund will be respon- 
sible for full medical care and rehabilitation 
of the injured worker, including vocational 
training if necessary. Injured workers will 
draw 75 per cent of their regular wage, 
for 26 weeks, and if still disabled will 
receive invalidity pay until able to resume 
work. In cases of constructive rehabilita- 
tion, the weekly invalidity pay may be 
replaced by one-time grant. The bill con- 
siderably extends the classes of workers and 
types of accidents covered in accident 
compensation, and includes in its provisions 
road accidents to or from work. 

The plan will be financed mainly by 
contributions of the employers and workers. 
For accident compensation, employers will 
contribute between one-half per cent and 
three per cent of their wage bill. Old age 
pensions will be covered mainly by pay- 
ments of one per cent of wages by the 
worker and one and one-half per cent by 
the employer. To finance maternity 
benefits both worker and employer will 
contribute 0-3 per cent of wages, while 0-5: 
per cent will be added by the Treasury. 

Tt is estimated that some 500,000 people 
will be covered by social insurance in the 
first year of implementation. 
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Industrial Pension Plans 
Surveyed in N.Y. State 


The number of negotiated pension plans 
in New York industry doubled between 
April, 1950, and Juiy, 1951, while the 
number of workers covered rose 60 per 
cent, according to a report, “Collectively 
Bargained Pension Plans in New York 
State, July 1951,” just issued by the State’s 
Division of Research and Statistics. The 
busiest years for negotiating pension plans 
were 1949, 1950, and 1951. Only 48 of the 
208 plans in existence in the State last 
July had been set up, or substantially 
revised by collective bargaining, before 
1949. 

About half of the negotiated pension 
plans in the State are multi-employer or 
industry-wide plans; but these cover about 
570,000 workers, more than two-thirds of 
those in the group. In the case of 60 of 
the plans, covering 188,000 employees, the 
parties had not yet decided on rates of 
benefit and qualifications for retirement, 
though contributions were already being 
accumulated in the fund last July. 


In the average case under these pension 
plans, the employee who retires at the age 
of 65 with 20 years of service receives an 
$89 monthly pension, including primary 
social security benefit, if his earnings prior 
to retirement have averaged $2,000. 
Employees with earnings of $3,000 are 
entitled to monthly benefits of $101, on 
the average, while those whose annual 
earnings were $5,000 can expect $115. 
Employees with 30 years of service credited 
to their accounts under these collectively- 
bargained programs are entitled at retire- 
ment to benefits of $109, $116, and $139 
(on the average) when their previous 
earnings were $2,000, $3,000, and $5,000, 
respectively. 

The pensions are paid for entirely by 
the employer in four of every five of the 
148 fully-developed plans described in the 
report. Approximately three-quarters pro- 
vide for accumulating a pension fund; the 
accumulation is most frequently in a self- 
administered or bank-administered trust 
fund but some plans provide annuities or 
deposit administration insurance. 


The normal retirement age is 65 in 122 of 
the 148 plans. In 50 of them any eligible 
employee is free to retire on a reduced 
pension before he reaches the normal 
retirement age. An additional 106 plans 
provide special disability pensions for those 
employees who become permanently and 
fully disabled before retirement age. 
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About 40 per cent of the pension plans 
have compulsory retirement provisions; in 
most cases retirement is required at age 
65, 68, or 70. In almost all these agree- 
ments, however, the employer retains the 
power to make exceptions and to continue 
the employment of any employee on a 
year-to-year basis if approved by the 
company’s board of directors. 

Only 24 of the 148 plans that were 
developed or amended by collective bar- 
gaining permit an employee to claim part 
or all of the employer contributions if his 
employment ends before he becomes 
eligible for a pension. Most of the plans 
that give these “vesting rights” require the 
employee to share the cost of the pension 
with the employer. 


India’s Workers Now Get 
Sickness, Injury Benefits 

Legislation recently enacted in India 
provides sickness, maternity and injury 
benefits for workers in industry and adds 
to the growing list of social security 
measures available to the worker in that 
country. 

The Indian Employees’ State Insurance 
Scheme, introduced February 24, 1952, is 
designed to cover, within five years, 
2,500,000 workers in factories operating on 
a year-round schedule. The plan was first 
introduced in the states of Delhi and 
Kampur and eventually. will be extended 
to cover all categories of employees, in- 
cluding agricultural workers, according to 
the Government of India Information 
Services. 

Under the terms of the Act, a worker is 
entitled to free medical care in State 
Insurance dispensaries or hospitals and 
receives cash benefits while disabled. The 
dispensaries are to be opened as near to 
the homes of the workers as possible. The 
cash payments will amount to approxi- 
mately seven-twelfths of the workers’ wage. 

Sickness and maternity benefits are made 
contingent upon the contributions the 
worker and his employer have made to the 
plan but no restrictions are placed upon 
the medical care received nor upon the 
disablement and dependants’ benefits made 
when an employee has been injured on the 
job. Upon a worker’s death, his family 
and dependants receive pensions for the 
period of their need. 

Social security measures were first intro- 
duced in India in 1923 when a Workmen’s 
Compensation Act was established. This 
was followed by several Maternity Benefit 
Acts. In April, 1948, the present State 


Insurance Act was passed, providing for 
the payment of benefits in the case of 
sickness, maternity and employment 
injuries. The Act was amended in 1951, 
making it applicable to the workers in all 
factories which used power and which were 
operated on a year-round basis. It was also 
stipulated that the Act apply only to those 
factories employing 20 or more workers. 
Employees whose remuneration exceeds 
400 rupees a month are excluded from the 
provisions of the Act. 


The administration of the Act is handled 
by an Employees’ State Insurance Corpora- 
tion established for this purpose. Both 
employers and employees are required to 
make contributions to the Corporation, 
although certain classes of low-paid workers 
are not obliged to make payments. In 
the two states where the scheme has first 
been introduced, Delhi and Kampur, 
employers. are obliged to contribute one 
and a quarter per cent of their total wage 
bill. 

The health services provided for by the 
plan will be ,administered by the state 
governments who will also finance one-third 
of the cost of medical care. The Corpora- 
tion will pay for the remaining two-thirds. 


For the first five years, the central govern- 
ment will meet two-thirds of the costs of 
administering the scheme. 

It is planned to extend the program by 
progressive stages to the other regions of 
India. After Delhi and Kampur, Punjab 
will be brought within the provisions of 
the Act and it is expected that the scheme 
will be in operation in 11 industrial centres 
of that state by the middle of 1952. By 
July, 1954, all regions where the number 
of industrial workers is 5,000 or more will 
be included under the provisions of the Act 
and areas where the number of workers is 
below this figure will be covered by 
January of 1955. 

In addition to the present scheme, many 
Indian workers are provided for by old age 
benefits. A Coal Mines’ Provident Fund 
was established a few years ago to provide 
retirement benefits for workers in that 
industry. In November, 1951, provident 
funds were established in selected indus- 
tries throughout the country. Under the 
terms of this legislation, workers and 
employers in the selected industries con- 
tribute six and one-quarter per cent of the 
wage paid to the employee. A _ similar 
scheme is also in operation for railway 
workers. 





Extracts from Hansard of Interest to Labour 


Health Insurance 
February 29 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): Mr. Speaker, may I direct a 
question to the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare? Will the special 
parliamentary committee on health insur- 
ance, which the minister on June 21 last 
said he hoped to set up at this session, be 
established at an early date? 


Hon. Paul Martin (Minister of National 
Health and Welfare): ... The Government 
has given careful consideration to this 
matter and has come to the conclusion not 
to set up such a committee at this time. 

I may say in passing that the health 
survey reports which have been undertaken 
by the ten provinces at federal expense 
have not all been filed with the Govern- 
ment. Four provinces have yet to file 
their reports. There has not been a com- 
plete assessment at all the senior levels 
of Government of any of those reports. I 
might inform my hon. friend also that the 
sickness survey to which I made some 
reference on the same occasion likewise is 
not yet completed. 


Voluntary Revocable Check-off 


March 3 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) moved for leave to introduce 
Bill No. 3, to amend the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act 
(voluntary revocable check-off). 


Some hon. Members: Explain. 


Mr. Knowles: The purpose of this bill is 
to add a new subsection 3 to Section 6 of 
the national labour code. The effect will 
be to write into the national labour code 
a provision which is already in several of 
the provincial Jabour codes, namely, the 
voluntary revocable check-off of trade 
union dues. 

Motion agreed to and bill read the first 
time. 


Fair Employment Practices 
March 3 

Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough (Hamilton 
West) moved for leave to introduce Bill 
No. 6, to promote fair employment prac- 
tices in Canada. 

Motion agreed to and bill read the first 
time. 
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Unemployment in Toronto and Hamilton 
March 4 


Mr. J. W. Noseworthy (York South): 
May I direct a question to the Minister 
of Labour ...? Has Toronto’s serious 
unemployment problem received considera- 
tion by the Government and, if so, what 
relief does the Government propose? 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): .. . The situation in Toronto, as 
reported to me this morning, is showing 
definite evidence of improvement, which is 
indicated by a fall of 700 in the total 
number of applicants for jobs between 
February 21 and 28 last. The less buoyant 
situation in regard to the employment in 
Toronto and, indeed, in Ontario, has been 
receiving constant attention during the 
winter. While the seasonal dip has been 
much greater in this area during the past 
winter than in the immediately preceding 
winter, all the reports I have received 
indicate that the unemployment is to a 
very large degree seasonal, and I am con- 
fident that by early summer the demand 
will be for more workers. 


Unemployment insurance regular benefits, 
plus supplementary allowances provided for 
two years ago by parliamentary action in 
amending the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, are alleviating the situation very 
greatly. During December, 1951, and 
January, 1952, the total insurance pay- 
ments in the city of Toronto were 
$1,671,631.20. It is true that unemployment 
insurance benefits leave a problem for the 
city in caring for those who could not 
accept work if work were available, and a 
comparatively small number who are not 
entitled to unemployment insurance bene- 
fits for several reasons, including (1) having 
been paid all benefits to which \they are 
entitled; (2) benefits not yet being due; 
(3) cases where the amount paid under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act is insuffi- 
cient to meet the needs of the family. 

I am happy to say that in Toronto the 
number in this fringe class has shown a 
considerable reduction in February as com- 
pared with January, the figures given me 
this morning by representatives of the city 
of Toronto being 295 families in February 
as compared with 517 families in January. 

This morning my colleague the Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration (Mr. 
Harris), and I had a very helpful discus- 
sion with representatives from Toronto and 
Hamilton on this problem. Those attend- 
ing on behalf of Toronto were Controller 
David Balfour, Controller Ford Brand; 
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from Hamilton Mayor Lloyd Jackson, 
Controller Samuel Lawrence and Con- 
troller H. Arnott Hicks. 

Throughout the discussion both delega- 
tions expressed the belief that the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission could, 
under its existing powers, do more to cope 
with the present situation than it is now 
doing. I therefore asked that a member 
of the commission go to these two cities 
to hold such hearings or investigations as 
are necessary to ensure that maximum 
benefits are being derived under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act and regula- 
tions, and to report thereon. This the 
commission has agreed to do at a very 
early date. 


Government Annuities Bill 
March 4 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): Mr. Speaker, may I direct a 
question to the Minister of Labour? Can 
the Minister say whether the bill to amend 
the Annuities Act, which was introduced 
at the last session but not proceeded with, 
will be reintroduced at this session? 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): As my hon. friend knows, when 
we left here just before New Year’s Eve 
we had not reached the point on the order 
paper where we could deal with the 
Annuities Act; consequently that was the 
end of that particular bill. Since that time, 
further information has been received and 
it is being carefully studied. If as a result 
of that study the Government decides to 
bring in a new bill, the house will be 
notified in due course. 


Housing 


March 10 


Mr. W. Ross Thatcher (Moose Jaw): 
What steps, if any, have the Government 
taken to provide direct loans to home 
builders, under Section 31A of the Act, in 
municipalities with a population of under 
5,000? I ask this question in view of the 
increasing reluctance of insurance companies 
to lend money . . Can people in cities 
over 5,000 who cannot get housing loans 
from insurance companies get them now 
from the Government directly under 
Section 31A of the Act? 


Hon. Robert H. Winters (Minister of 
Resources and Development): . . . Mort- 
gage lending has been primarily a field 
for private investment and one in which 
the lending institutions have played a 
leading role. During the past year, how- 
ever, changes in the money market made 


mortgages through the National Housing 
Act less attractive to lending institutions 
than they were formerly. Accordingly, last 
June, Parliament amended the National 
Housing Act to encourage lending institu- 


tions to continue to lend under its 
provisions by increasing the rate of 
interest. In October, increases in the 


amount of the loan and corresponding 
reductions in down payments were 
announced, and Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation at the same time was 
authorized to extend greater guarantees to 
the lending institutions. 

These steps have helped to keep mort- 
gage money flowing, and, despite the many 
problems which must be recognized, I hope 
that the lending institutions will continue 
to play their traditional role in this field. 
In the meantime, Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, under Section 31A— 
that is, the section which authorizes Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation to 
make direct loans in those fields and areas 
where the lending institutions do not 
normally operate—has expanded its opera- 
tions in a variety of ways, the most 
important of which are loans for the con- 
struction of houses for defence workers, in 
accordance with the policy announced last 
October, and loans for rental insurance 
projects. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Mareh 11 


Mr. A. F. Macdonald (Edmonton Fast) : 
I should like to direct a question to the 
Minister of Labour. Is there a possibility 


Total packing plant workers 
as at January 1, 1952 





of amendments to improve the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, which is mentioned in 
the speech from the throne? If so, will 
this legislation be expedited and made 
retroactive in effect so that any additional 
benefits from the new amendments would 
cover the lay-off of workers in the packing 
house industry brought about by the out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease? 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Muinister of 
Labour): The amendments to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act need further study 
by the commission and the advisory 
committee to the commission before being 
presented to the house. I do not think 
they can be brought to bear upon the situa- 
tion mentioned, in the immediate future. 
In the meantime, however, both Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission services, 
namely, the insurance benefits and the 
National Employment Service, are doing 
their utmost to help in the _ situation 
brought about by the outbreak of this 
disease. 


Perhaps the House might be interested 
to learn how the matter of unemployed 
among packing plant workers stands at 
the present time. Since this situation arose, 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
has provided me with regular reports on 
the number of packing plant workers who 
have actually been thrown out of work as 
a direct result of the outbreak. I stress 
the word “actually” because there have 
been a good many rumours and sugges- 
tions as to what may and perhaps will 
happen in the future; but taking it from 
east to west, the actual situation is as 
follows :— 


Total packing plant workers 
including stockyard workers 
laid off as at March 10, 1952 


Maritime Provinces........ 585 0 
VOCE CMSA tity stad» ws wae’ 4,173 66 
BUC ATA Ol ss cect all k es 35h i Sos 166 
VESTA OD Sins fs c «45.0 we woe 2,790 147 
Saskatchewan ............. 1,274 152 
LNIECTS Sh Se 5 Sai eee? a 3,218 o2i 
Erttuisiie COMM Ias. oy... 217 1,396 63 

ARG ps ee ee 21,289 821 

I should indicate, perhaps, that the of the packing house workers for federal 


prospects of more men being laid off in 
future to be greater in Manitoba than in 
the other provinces. 


Mr. Knowles: Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
a supplementary question? Has the Gov- 
ernment given consideration to the request 


compensation to make up the difference 
between unemployment insurance benefits 
and the actual wages lost. by those workers 
due to the emergency caused by the out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease? 


Mr. Gregg. No. 
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Vocational Training 


March 12 


Mr. Goode: What steps are being taken 
by the Department of Labour to provide 
funds for vocational training in Canada in 
1952? 

Mr. Gregg: Funds are being requested 
by the Department of Labour for voca- 
tional training in 1952 by a vote of 
Parliament. This vote will be included 
with other votes of the Department of 
Labour covering 1952-53 operations, and 
will be tabled as part of the estimates for 
the fiscal year 1952-53. 


Unemployment in Textile Industry 


March 12 


Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough (Hamilton 
West): I should like to direct a question 
to the Minister of Labour. Will the 
Minister say whether if any steps have 
been taken to investigate the unemploy- 
ment situation in the textile industry, or 
to inquire into the causes therefor? Will 
he also say whether he has received reports 
concerning the sale in Canada of nylon 
hosiery imported from the United States, 
and its effect on employment in Canada? 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Muinister of 
Labour): Yesterday afternoon, Mr. Speaker, 
my colleagues the Minister of Defence 
Production, the Minister of Finance, the 
Minister of Transport and I, had the 
pleasure of meeting two delegations which 
dealt with the matters the’ hon. member 
mentions. All the submissions they pre- 
sented to us are receiving the considera- 
tion of the Government, and I presume 
that perhaps some of the things to which 
my hon. friend referred might be discussed 
by my colleague the Minister of National 
Revenue. 


Unemployment in Toronfo and Hamilfon 


March 17 


Mr. Donald M. Fleming (Eglinton): 
Will the Minister indicate what policy, if 
any, the Government has worked out to 
provide for one particular class he has not 
yet mentioned, namely, the unemployed 
who flock into a metropolis like Toronto, 
who are not normally resident therein and 
who naturally make claims upon the city 
for support during their period of unem- 
ployment? 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): Mr. Speaker, the representations 
made by the city of Toronto to my 
colleagues the Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration (Mr. Harris) fell into three 
parts. One of them had to do with new 
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Canadians; and my colleague dealt with 
that matter. Another part was the sugges- 
tion that the payment of unemployment 
insurance in Toronto and Hamilton might 
be speeded up if the matter were looked 
into. I asked last week that a quorum 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion go to each of the two cities. They 
went and consulted with city authorities, 
and looked into those matters. 

The third matter, which included the 
point mentioned by the hon. member, was 
pointed out to the delegations as one that 
was still outside any decisions reached 
between the provinces and the federal 
authorities. 

Mr. Graydon: May I ask the Minister if 
there is any report from the quorum he. 
just mentioned? 

Mr. Gregg: I have just had a verbal 
report, but I shall be glad to provide my 
hon. friend with details later. 


Unemployment Insurance 


March 17 


Mr. J. W. Noseworthy (York South): I 
want to mention a matter which concerns 
the Minister of Labour (Mr. Gregg), 
namely, unemployment insurance. In my 
earlier speech I pointed out the need for 
an increase in the payments to those unem- 
ployed, the need for a shorter waiting 
period, the need for some arrangement with 
local welfare departments under which in 
cases of distress the unemployed may get 
advances from the welfare department, to 
be repaid from the unemployment insur- 
ance; and I called attention to the need 
for one or more additional offices in the 
metropolitan area of Toronto. 

Another matter I think the Minister 
should take into consideration when amend- 
ments to the Act are being considered, is 
the position of the unemployed who are 
unable to work because of illness. Those 
who become ill while unemployed or who 
are laid off work because of illness have 
no security under unemployment insurance. 
Technically speaking I suppose they are 
then unemployable and are a charge on 
the local community. It would seem to me 
that those concerned with the administra- 
tion of the Act should give some con- 
sideration to finding a way by which those 
who have paid into the fund for a period 
of years may receive some assistance during 
periods of illness, when they need unem- 
ployment insurance or financial assistance 
much more than when they are well. 

There is also need for an overhauling of 
the basis upon which unemployment insur- 
ance is paid, a need for someone with. 


authority to cut some of the red tape and 
short-circuit the procedure in cases of dire 
need. It has been suggested to me that 
a completely new formula for the payment 
of unemployment insurance might well be 
worked out. For instance, I understand 
that in the state of Michigan there is no 
longer any need to employ enough book- 
keepers to look after the affairs of the 
Canadian National Railways, as is the case 
with our own Unemployment Insurance 
Commission; that there is no need to go 
back five years to check the number of 
stamps a man has in his unemployment 
insurance book. When a man _ becomes 
unemployed it is conceded that the 
minimum on which he can exist is $25 a 
week, and he is automatically paid $25 a 
week once he establishes the fact that he 
is unemployed, without any of this business 
of going back for two, three, four or five 
vears to check on his unemployment insur- 
ance stamps. ‘The length of the period 
during which the $25 a week is paid may 
be either the time required to find him 
another job, or whatever length of time it 
has been decreed that unemployment insur- 
ance shall be paid. Some of the Canadian 





Canada 
eS Ge ae 435,000 
Brovembery = 2)) 1950). 6.2% .s6s 147,000 
movember 30, 1950.......... 186,000 
December 28, 1950........... 227,000 
ears oe be LOOT tly: onacc.c swags es 300,000 
PAA EO ee LPL Ood sy Aisa cists 5-6 297,000 
Lo ty 220s L259 he res 290,000 
mravempery , ty LO6L. 6 cn en ce oe 156,000 
November 429, 1951... 0....... 208,000 
mecembper 27; 1901... aces 267,000 
Peery 20) LOD 2M dy © ware led 363,000 
MORIA Yr 28 LOD 2s cs. pe leona onc 371,000 


*Added for purposes of comparison. 


supervisors who have studied that system 
tell me there is no evidence of abuse but 
that it has enormously reduced the book- 
keeping and office work, and that it is 
meeting the needs of the unemployed much 
better than our own system. 


Unemployment 
March 19 


Mr. Knowles: 


1. What was the total number of unem- 
ployed persons in Canada as at the end of 
(a) October, 1950; (b) November, 1950; 
(c) December, 1950; (d) January, 1951; 
(e) February, 1951; (f) March, 1951: 
(g) October, 1951; (hk) November, 1951; 
(1) December, 1951; (7) January, 1952; 
(k) February, 1952; and (J) for the latest 
date for which figures are available in 
March, 1952? 

2. What is the break-down of each of the 
above figures by provinces or by regions? 


Mr. Gregg: The number of workers 
registered with the National Employment 
Service at the various dates requested are 


given below, in nearest thousands, for 
Canada and by regions:— 

Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairie Pacific 
78,000 156,000 95,000 57,000 49,000 
20,000 45,000 38,000 21,000 23,000 
24,000: 55,000 47,000 30,000 30,000 
28,000 71,000 53,000 38,000 37,000 
42,000 89,000 68,000 51,000 50,000 
45,000 93,000 63,000 51,000 45,000 
46,000 95,000 57,000 50,000 42,000 
17,000 43,000 54,000 19,000 23,000 
21,000 56,000 73,000 27,000 31,000 
27,000 80,000 85,000 35,000 40,000 
42,000 105,000 110,000 48,000 58,000 
47,000 115,000 112,000 48,000 49,000 





It must be remembered that not all 
unemployed workers register with the 
National Employment Service, and that 
some of those who do may find jobs on 
their own and not notify the local office 
where they are registered. In this latter 
case, their applications usually remain on 
file for fifteen days after they were last 
in touch with the office, at which time 
they are then cancelled. 


Health Insurance Surveys 


March 19 
Mr. Lennard: 
1. What progress has been made by the 
Government since the last session in 


health insurance studies and surveys for 
Canada? 


2. What part is being played by the 


Canadian Medical Association in the 
Government health insurance studies and 
surveys? 


Mr. McCusker: 

1. Since the last session comprehensive 
reports have been completed, or are now 
approaching completion, on the health 
insurance programs in effect in the follow- 
ing countries: Denmark, New Zealand, 
Sweden, Norway, The Netherlands, and 
Great Britain. Studies are being made of 
public hospital care schemes in Canada 
and on Canadian medical care programs 
for social assistance recipients. 

In addition to compiling these reports 
from official documents and through corre- 
spondence, officers of the department have 
made a number of extensive on-the-spot 
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reviews of health programs in effect on 
this continent and in Europe. The director 
of health insurance studies, in recent 
months, has visited Sweden, Norway, 
Finland, Denmark, The Netherlands and 
Great Britain. During his visit he was 
able to see interesting aspects of the 
health service provided, and to discuss the 
various types of programs with officers of 
professional health associations and Gov- 
ernment health departments. Other officers 
of the department have carried out similar 
studies of voluntary and Government- 
sponsored health care programs in Canada 
and the United States. 

The provincial health surveys made 
possible by grants under the national 
health program have not all been com- 
pleted. The great body of factual infor- 
mation contained in the reports already 
recelved is now being collected. A national 
sickness survey has recently been com- 


pleted of a sample group of 10,000 
Canadian families. This is the most 
comprehensive and searching study yet 


made of the extent and economic implica- 
tions of illness in Canada, but it will take 
months to analyse the great mass of 
information gathered. 


2. In every province, when the health 
surveys were first organized, members of 
organized medicine were nominated to the 
committees and have served on them and 
participated in all discussions and the 
preparation of all recommendations in con- 
nection therewith. 

When the national sickness survey was 
being organized the Canadian Medical 
Association was approached asking for the 
co-operation of their provincial branch to 
assist each province in validating the 
information obtained by the enumerators 
in cases where medical attention had been 
recorded during the survey. At our 
request the Association published an out- 
line of the national sickness survey in the 
June, 1950, issue of the Canadian Medical 
Association Journal, asking for the co- 
operation of the members of the associa- 
tion in order to assist the provincial survey 
committees in each province in gathering 
the most accurate information possible. 
It appears from the reports received from 
the provinces that the co-operation of 
organized medicine has been everything 
that possibly could be desired. 





Anterest Rate Increased 
On Government Annuities 


An Order in Council providing for an 
increase to 34 per cent in the interest rate 
paid on government annuities was tabled 
in the House of Commons April 2 by 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour. 

The interest rate was last changed in 
1948, when it was reduced from four per 
cent to three per cent. 

The rate of interest paid on annuities is 
usually related to the rate of interest on 
bonds. Recently the bond rate increased. 
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Unemployment in U.S. 
Declined Last Month 


Joblessness in the United States dropped 
last month to the lowest March level since 
the Second World War. 


The United States Census Bureau 
reported on March 31 that 1,804,000 
persons—only 2-9 per cent of the entire 
civilian labour forcee—were looking for 
work. 


The total of job holders was 59,714,000, 
a decrease of 38,000 from February’s 
figure. Unemployment declined by 282,000. 


Labour Organizations Present 
Annual Briefs to the Cabinet 


Canada’s four major labour organizations at the end of March 
presented to the Government at Ottawa their annual memo- 
randa containing proposals for administrative, legislative changes 


Canada’s four major labour organizations have presented their annual 
memoranda on legislation to the Government. 

_ On three days at the end of last month—March 26, 27 and 28—delega- 
tions representing the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour and 
the Railway Transportation Brotherhoods appeared before the federal Cabinet 
to present their organizations’ views and proposals for administrative and 


legislative changes. 


The Government made few immediate decisions on the requests but 
promised “constant and careful consideration” of all representations submitted. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


Ina brief of record length, the TLC requested complete revision of 
Canadian immigration policy, halting of all immigration during the 
winter and inauguration of a public works program to cut unemployment 


Complete revision of the Government’s 
immigration policy and the halting of all 
immigration in the winter, inauguration of 
a “substantial” program of public works to 
“take up the slack” in employment, enact- 
ment of an “all-embracing social security 
measure” and the re-imposition of price 
controls were foremost among the _ legis- 
lative and administrative changes requested 
by the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada in its annual memorandum to the 
Cabinet, presented by the Congress’ execu- 
tive council on March 26. 


Dealing with immigration, the memo- 
randum urged that the Department of 
Labour be made responsible for immi- 
gration. 

Changes in unemployment insurance 
suggested by the TLC included an increase 
of at least 50 per cent in benefits, a reduc- 
tion in the waiting period and extension 
of coverage to employees of hospitals, 
permanent employees of governments and 
those employed in horticulture and acces- 
sible sections of agriculture. 

Other recommendations were that a high 
priority be placed on home-building, that 
changes be made in the levying and 
collection of taxes, that the Industrial 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
be amended and that a Bill of Rights be 
approved. The Congress also recorded its 
disapproval of the Draft Convention for 
the High Seas Fisheries of the North 
Pacific Ocean. 

Delivering his Government’s reply, Prime 
Minister Louis St. Laurent stated: “We 
will endeavour to give your organization 
everything we think will be helpful to the 
economy of the country.” 

In its appearance before the Cabinet, 
the organization’s executive council was 
supported by a large delegation of repre- 
sentatives of affiliated unions. The memo- 
randum, longest and most comprehensive 
ever presented by the Congress, was read 
by Perey R. Bengough, TLC President. 

Mr. Bengough began by declaring that 
the Trades and Labour Congress had 
“noted with pleasure the financial aid 
given through the United Nations and the 
co-operating countries of the Common- 
wealth for the development of under- 
developed areas.” 

He then pointed out that the TLC was 
“striving to reduce the influence and spread 
of communism abroad through the medium 
of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions.” 
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Immigration 


Despite its realization that “Canada 
requires a far larger population to assist 
in its development, to aid in its protec- 
tion and to furnish a wider and more 
adequate home market,” the TLC held 
that “immigration schemes which add only 
to unemployment and misery do not assist 
in the maintenance of a stable economy.” 
The Congress urged “planning in our 
immigration” and “closer co-operation 
between the Government and those directly 
involved in the productive activities of the 
country.” 

Mr. Bengough charged that skilled crafts- 
men are being encouraged to come to 
Canada in types of employment in which 
there are “not only no prospects of jobs 
but already many unemployed.” He cited 
photo-engravers and carpenters as examples. 

In urging that the Department of Labour 
be made responsible for immigration, the 
TLC pointed out that “through the 
National Employment Service, this Depart- 
ment is at all times in close touch with 
employment conditions and . . . would be 
far more capable of relating and adjusting 
the flow of immigration to the real needs 
of the country.” 

The memorandum also contained a 
request that the Government open or 
sponsor schools for the teaching of Canada’s 
official languages to immigrants and that it 
make a reasonable knowledge of the 
language a condition of employment in 
dangerous occupations. 


Unemployment 


“Not all of the current high rate of 
unemployment can be charged to seasonal 
factors,” said the TLC memorandum con- 
cerning unemployment. “Financial and 
economic policies of the Government have 
contributed to the dislocation of business 
and production causing the current lay-offs 
and short-time conditions in many centres.” 
Defence projects have not yet provided 
new avenues of employment and will not 
provide employment for any sizable 
number of workers for months, perhaps 
years, the memorandum added. 

Because “Canada now has idle hands, 
machines and materials as well as idle 
money,” the TLC requested the inaugura- 
tion of a substantial program of public 
works. 


Social Security 


The TLC, said Mr. Bengough, has not 
changed in its desire to have enacted an 
“all-embracing” social security measure 
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which would correlate health insurance, old 
age security, mothers’ and widows’ allow- 
ances and unemployment insurance. The 
social security act suggested by the Con- 
gress would provide all these “for all 
citizens of Canada regardless of income, on 
a contributory basis.” 


Concerning social security, the TLC 
deplored the Government’s failure to 
establish at this session a parliamentary 
committee to consider health insurance, as 
promised. Early inauguration of a nation- 
wide health insurance scheme is needed, 
the Congress asserted. 


Describing the new Old Age Security Act 
as “a great forward step,” the TLC never- 
theless disagreed with both the age limit 
and the amount of the monthly pension. 
Lowering of the qualifying age to 65 years 
and increasing of the monthly payment to 
$65 were recommended in the memo- 
randum. The Congress also urged that 
suitable housing accommodation be fur- 
nished to pensioners where needed and that 
medical services be provided free to them. 


Unemployment Insurance 


On unemployment insurance the memo- 
randum said :— 

We were pleased to hear last September 
that your Government would secure an 
amendment to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act to reduce the “waiting period”. 
Now, to say the least, our pleasure has 
been considerably dampened by the long 
delay since another session of Parliament 
has been held without any action having 
been taken in this regard. We sincerely 
hoped for speedier action on this very 
important matter. 


The Congress reiterated its desire to see 
all employees included under the provisions 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Among those the TLC would especially like 
to see covered are employees of hospitals, 
permanent employees of government— 
federal, provincial and municipal—and 
those employed in horticulture and in 
accessible sections of agriculture. 

When referring to hospital employees, the 
memorandum declared: “Very few of these 
institutions (hospitals), in view of their 
current rates, can any longer be reasonably 
classed as charitable.” 

Other Congress requests concerning unem- 
ployment insurance were that benefits be 
increased by “not less than 50 per cent,” 
that benefits be paid for all days during 
which an establishment is closed down for 
a holiday period for which an employee 
does not receive holiday pay, that benefits 
be paid for all statutory holidays and that 


the regulations governing married women 
be given “more sympathetic consideration” 
and the 90 days now required to re-establish 
benefit rights after marriage be reduced 
to 60. 


Price Control 


The TLC expressed disapproval of the 
methods used by the Government to apply 
curbs to inflation, saying they “have 
resulted in the worst type of economic 
discrimination- against our members and 
their families along with other Canadians 
with medium and lower incomes. 


“The application of severe restrictions 
on credit buying and ill-considered encour- 
agement of imports,’ the memorandum 
declared, “has resulted not in a control of 
inflation but in forcing the less fortunate 
of our Canadian people out of the market 
with a consequent reduction in their 
standard of living, stagnation of business, 
unnecessary curtailment of production, 
short time and unemployment.” 


Reiterating its request for price control, 
the Congress asked that the government 
establish :— 


1. A Prices and Trade Board with full 
powers to control prices; 


2. Subsidies on basic food products; 


3. A 100 per cent excess profits tax to 
act as a deterrent to those who wish to 
take all that the traffic will bear and also 
as a means to defray the cost of the sub- 
sidization program; and 

4. A policy of allowing price changes 
only after application to, and approval by, 
the Prices and Trade Board. 


The memorandum recommended that 
labour be represented on the Board. 


Housing 
On housing the memorandum stated :— 


Our membership is unanimous in its 
desire to see the beginning of substantial 
efforts on the part of your Government to 
encourage construction of low-rental hous- 
ing and slum clearance. Our members 
also want subsidies where necessary in 
order that families with lower incomes 
can enjoy low rentals despite current high 
building costs.... We urge your Govern- 
ment to place a high priority on home- 
building. 


The Congress requested much lower 
down payments in the financing of homes, 
“either on a basis similar to that granted 
to the defence workers or to that provided 
in the 1949 revision in which an additional 
loan of one-sixth of the basic loan was 
extended to run concurrently with the basic 


loan.” Pointing out that any lowering of 
the down payment results in a raising of 
the monthly payments and that a sub- 
stantial reduction in the down payment 
eduld conceivably result in monthly pay- 
ments beyond the purchaser’s ability to 
pay, the TLC suggested this difficulty 
could be overcome through extension of 
the period over which the mortgage may 
be paid off. 


Taxation 


“An upward revision in the exemption 
allowed in computing income taxes is 
imperative in the light of current high 
prices and the inequities in income tax 
collection,” the TLC memorandum stated. 
“We request that the exemptions be set 
at $3,000 for married persons and $1,500 
for single persons. We further request 
that $400 be exempt for each child and 
complete exemption of family allowances 
as well as of income of children eligible 
for family allowances.” 

Declaring that TLC members, while 
“fully prepared to shoulder their share of 
the defence and national load,” believe it 
should be spread more evenly over the 
whole economy, the memorandum asserted 
that “wage and salary earners are the 
only group that must pay in full.” 

The Congress urged that the tax load 
be spread more evenly, that the cost of 
tools be exempt from income tax, that 
taxes on cigarettes, cigars and tobacco be 
reduced and that union-operated pension 
plans receive the same consideration for 
income tax purposes as is now enjoyed by 
company-financed and _ sponsored plans. 
The memorandum reiterated the TLC’s 
objection to all forms of sales tax. 


National Labour Code 


Amendments to the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act which the 
TLC wants made “at once” include: the 
check-off of union dues to be made 
mandatory on the employer when properly 
authorized by the recognized bargaining 
agency, the coverage of the Act to be 
extended to all Government employees, 
including those on hourly rates, and the 
inclusion of municipal employees within the 
coverage of the Act. At the same time as 
these amendments are being made, the 
TLC would have the Government seek the 
authority, through an amendment to the 
British North America Act, to extend the 
provisions of the federal labour code to all 
parts of Canada. 
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North Pacific Fisheries Convention 


Disapproval of the Draft Convention 
for the High Seas Fisheries of the 
North Pacific Ocean, prepared by the 
Tripartite Fisheries Conference in Tokyo 
last December, was expressed in the TLC 
memorandum. ‘The Congress pointed out 
the need for “the utmost protection” for 
the Canadian fishing industry, especially 
on the Pacific coast, and urged that a 
parliamentary committee consider the whole 
question before the Draft Convention is 
approved. The TLC asked for the oppor- 
tunity to appear before such a committee. 


Other Recommendations 


The TLC again requested that a Bill 
of Rights be approved “without further 
delay” and added as an integral part of 
the British North America Act. Before 
procedures for amending’ the Act are 
agreed upon by conferences of federal and 
provincial authorities, the TLC wants the 
opportunity to place its views before “an 
appropriate body.” 

The memorandum requested that gov- 
ernment employees be granted the 40-hour 
five-day work week, drawing specific atten- 
tion to Post Office and Printing Bureau 
employees, as well as to those coming 
under the Prevailing Rates Provisions. 
That employees of the Canadian Govern- 
ment be allowed to seek certification for 
a bargaining agent of their own choice and 
to conclude collective agreements was also 
requested. 

Another request was that amendments 
be made to the Canada Shipping Act to 
protect the employment of Canadian 
citizens in ships and to allow only ships 
of Canadian registry to trade between 
Canadian ports. 

The Government was asked by the TLC 
to enact a federal Fair Employment 
Practices Act, to improve its fire fighting 
and fire prevention services, to encourage 
fire prevention through establishment of 
better standards of construction and 
sreater use of fire resistant materials, to 
intensify its efforts towards providing 
adequate measures and facilities for civil 
defence, to encourage the development and 
conservation of natural resources, to take 
remedial measures “to prevent injury to 
the needle trades and the garment indus- 
try from dumping of distress merchan- 
dise,” to reduce the voting age to 18 years, 
to outlaw restrictive covenants and to 
use the Allied Printing Trades label on 
all its printing and stationery. 
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The Congress repeated earlier requests 
that all government contracts be placed 
with “firms having current working arrange- 
ments with regularly-established unions.” 
The “policy of awarding contracts to the 
lowest tender tends to favour firms with 
lower standards of wages and working con- 
ditions and_ results in_ discrimination 
against firms who have working arrange- 
ments with their employees,” the memo- 
randum declared. 


That all statutory holidays other than 
Christmas Day, New Year’s Day and 
Good Friday be celebrated on the nearest 
Monday, regardless of on what day of 
the week they may fall, was another 
request. 

Expressing its disappointment at the 
dropping of proposed amendments to the 
Annuities Act, the Congress strongly recom- 
mended that the amendments be “quickly 
put into effect.” 


In its memorandum the TLC also recom- 
mended federal financial aid to secondary 
and primary schools, the abolition of level 
crossings, the establishment of a Canadian 
Coast Guard Service, greater labour repre- 
sentation on the directorate of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, and early action 
on the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on National Development in the 
Arts, Letters and Sciences. 

The TLC memorandum was signed by 
President Percy R. Bengough, Vice- 
Presidents J. A. Whitebone, Claude Jodoin, 
William Jenoves, Carl E. Berg and Birt 
Showler, and Secretary-Treasurer Gordon 
G. Cushing. 


Prime Minister's Reply 


“We will endeavour to give your organ- 
ization everything we think will be helpful 
to the economy of the country,” said Prime 
Minister St. Laurent in his reply to the 
TLC memorandum, after stating that “we 
are always pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to receive your views; we believe 
your representations are made objectively 
and express what you believe would be in 
the best interests of the Canadian people.” 

Mr. St. Laurent hoped that the sugges- 
tion that the Government had introduced 
“class legislation” did not mean to imply 
that it had introduced measures for the 
benefit of any one group. “Our greatest 
care in framing legislation is to avoid doing 
anything that could be termed class legis- 
lation. One serves his own best interests 
by serving the interests of the community,” 
he said. 


“In the past, we have always given careful 
consideration to your representations; we 
will continue to do so,” the Prime Minister 
promised. 


Public Works Projects 


Replying to the TLC request for the 
inauguration of a public works program, the 
Prime Minister recalled similar urgings at 
the beginning of 1950. “It was not many 
months after that before Canada had a 
shortage of labour. Had we started these 
projects at that time, we would have had 
to abandon them,” he said. 


Budget Surplus 


Admitting that in all probability there 
would be a budget surplus, Mr. St. Laurent 
stated it would not be as large as some 
sources indicate. “You say it is an 
‘embarrassing’ surplus. I don’t think Mr. 
Abbott is embarrassed.” 

Two reasons for the surplus were given 
by the Prime Minister. The gross national 
product was higher than anyone expected 
and defence production not as rapid as 
expected and not paid for in the amounts 
expected. 


Social Security 


Hospital facilities will have to be 
increased before a national health insurance 
scheme can be undertaken, the Prime 
Minister told the TLC delegation. “It 
wouldn’t be right to give Canadians a 
contractual right to hospitalization when 
there isn’t space or trained personnel avail- 
able,” he said. Canada, however, is con- 
tinuing to increase its hospital space and 
the numbers of trained personnel, Mr. 
St. Laurent remarked. 

Because defence spending today amounts 
to about two billion dollars yearly, Canada 
cannot at present undertake to increase old 
age security payments or lower the qualify- 
ing age, Mr. St. Laurent said. He pointed 
out that there are now 675,000 persons 
receiving old age pensions at a cost to the 
Government of $324 million yearly. This 
figure will increase by about $12 million 
each year, because the span of life has 
lengthened. To pay pensions of $65 a 
month would cost $526 million a year and 
to pay pensions at age 65, adding 405,000 
beneficiaries, would cost $842 million 
annually. 

The Prime Minister considered present 
defence spending to be a form of insur- 
ance, the payment of which everyone 
agreed to, although hoping “there would 
be no fire.” The payments are having 


their effect, he believed, stating that the 
international situation was a little “safer” 
than it was a year ago. 

Referring to the  delegation’s  pro- 
posals on unemployment insurance, Mr. 
St. Laurent said the Government was 
“oiving serious consideration all the time” 
to the subject. Payment for statutory 
holidays, he believed, was a matter for 
collective bargaining. The Government, 
he said, hesitates to interfere in some- 
thing that can be better handled by the 
unions themselves. As an example, he 
cited the demands for legislation to bar 
communists from labour unions. 


“The unions did that more effectively 
themselves and can do the same about 
statutory holidays,’ the Prime Miunister 
said. 


Housing 


“T am in sympathy with your desire to 
see more Canadians homeowners,” said the 
Prime Minister in answer to the TLC 
recommendations on the housing situation. 
“But I wouldn’t like to see a system 
where any government, any political 
machine, would have the responsibility of 
selecting those who are to get subsidized 
housing.” There would not be subsidized 
housing for everyone, he pointed out. 


Bill of Rights 


Prime Minister St. Laurent reminded the 
delegation that inclusion of a Bill of Rights 
in the Canadian constitution would require 
an amendment to the British North 
America Act. 


“Tt is difficult to get an amendment to 
our constitution,” be said. “We must have 
11 governments in agreement. ‘The pre- 
paratory work has to be done by private 
citizens. We will not have an amendment 
to our constitution until the great body 
of the people of the ten provinces make 
it apparent that they want the amendment.” 


National Labour Code 


A national labour code has been under 
discussion for a number of years, the 
Prime Minister said. Again, there must be 
a public demand. It is up to labour unions 
and similar groups to do the educational 
work and convince the public of the desir- 
ability of such a step and thus obtain the 
support of the provincial administrations, 
because, as in the case of unemployment 
insurance, a constitutional amendment 
would be necessary. 
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Education 


Dealing with financial aid to primary 
and secondary education, Mr. St. Laurent 
said the control of education must be left 
with the provinces. The aid to universities 
distributed last year has been the cause 
of “quarrelling” in Quebec, he pointed out, 
even though the grants were made “with 
no strings attached.” 


Government Contracts 


“It is difficult to get away from the 
suggestion of favouritism if contracts are 
not awarded to the lowest bidder,’ the 
Prime Minister said. Contracts are not 
awarded to the lowest bidder if he happens 
to be someone who is obviously operating 
in such a way that he could not carry 
out the contract, he asserted. ' Because 
government contracts are paid for from 
public funds, the public wants to be 
assured that the money is being used as 
effectively as possible. 


Cabinet Members Present 


The members of the Government who 
received the delegation from the Trades 
and Labour Congress included :— 

Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent, Prime 
Minister; Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce and Defence Produc- 
tion; Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Minister of 
Transport; Hon. Paul Martin, Munister 
of National Health and Welfare; Hon. 
Douglas C. Abbott, Minister of Finance; 


Hon. James J. McCann, Minister of 
National Revenue, Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour; Hon. Lester B. 


Pearson, Secretary of State for External 
Affairs; Hon. Robert H. Winters, Minister 
of Resources and Development; Hon. 
Hugues Lapointe, Minister of Veterans 
Affairs; Hon. Alcide Coté, Postmaster 
General; Hon. Walter EK. Harris, Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration; Hon. 
George Prudham, Minister of Mines and 
Technical Surveys; Hon. Alphonse Fournier, 
Minister of Public Works; and Hon. 
Wishart McLea Robertson, Leader of the 
Government in the Senate. 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


Requests made by the CCL in its 11th annual memorandum to the Cabinet 
included: reimposition of price and rent controls, steep increases in 
unemployment insurance benefits, cessation of all winter immigration 


Demands for the reimposition of price 
and rent controls, steep increases in unem- 
ployment insurance benefits and the estab- 
lishment of a system of public assistance, 
particularly for those not covered by 
unemployment insurance, and the cessation 
of immigration during the fall and winter 
months highlighted the 11th annual 
presentation by the Canadian Congress of 
Labour of its memorandum to the federal 
Government. The brief was read by 
Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Congress. 

In addition to the immediate reimposi- 
tion of price and rent controls, the brief 
called for the subsidization of essential 
goods, a roll-back of prices to the lowest 
possible level and the establishment of an 
excess profits tax to discourage profiteering 
and black marketing. 

A reduction in and ultimate elimination 
of the waiting period and the extension of 
coverage to include employees of hospitals 
and charitable institutions were other 
amendments requested by the Congress with 
regard to unemployment insurance. 
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Immigration of more persons than the 
country can absorb was opposed by the 
Congress, which recommended the closest 
possible integration of policy between the 
Departments of Labour and Citizenship and 
Immigration in dealing with the matter. 


Other major requests made by the 
Congress included increasing the basic old 
age pension to $65 per month and lowering 
the qualifying age to 65, the establishment 
of a parliamentary committee to study a 
national health insurance plan, the 
encouragement of low-rental housing, the 
establishment of import controls on textiles 
in view of the unemployment in that 
industry, provision for  packinghouse 
workers who have been laid off as a result 
of foot and mouth disease and the adoption 
of a Fair Employment Practices Act by 
the federal Government. 

Replying for the Government, Prime 
Minister St. Laurent stated that Congress’ 
recommendations would be given the careful 
consideration that all such representations 
received. The Government’s task, he 


pointed out, was to initiate legislation that 
would create good feeling among the 
greatest number of Canadians. 


The CCL delegation was led by Aaron 
Mosher, Congress President. Representa- 
tives of affiliated unions were included in 
the delegation. 


Mr. MacDonald began the presentation 
of the brief by urging the Government to 
review its efforts through the Colombo 
Plan and other activities, with a view to 
determining whether or not the assistance 
which has already been provided for the 
countries of South-East Asia is adequate 
or commensurate with Canada’s obliga- 
tions. He remarked that the “menace of 
communism must be fought among the 
ranks of the common people in the under- 
- privileged and exploited nations.” 


Price and Rent Controls 


The brief contained a request that price 
and rent controls be reimposed imme- 
diately. It charged that the action of the 
Government in removing controls had cost 
the Canadian people billions of dollars. It 
drew attention to the fact that a year ago 
a joint delegation representative of the 
entire Canadian labour movement had 
placed before the Government a memo- 
randum requesting the imposition of price 
controls. It stated that the Government 
had paid no attention to these representa- 
tions made on behalf of over a million 
organized workers. 


With reference to the recent passage of 
legislation outlawing retail price mainten- 
ance, the Congress stated that there was 
not the slightest evidence that the legisla- 
tion had had any effect whatsoever. The 
Congress called for the immediate re- 
imposition of price controls, a roll-back of 
prices to the lowest possible level, the 
subsidization of essential goods and an 
excess profits tax to discourage profiteering 
and black-marketing. 


Unemployment 


Deep concern over unemployment was 
expressed in the memorandum. ‘The Con- 
gress considered that the numbers out of 
work had reached “alarming proportions.” 


At this point in his presentation, Mr. 
MacDonald called attention to a copy of 
the February-March issue of Labour 
Research, a CCL publication, containing 
an analysis of the present unemployment 
situation, which was attached to the brief. 
From it he read the concluding paragraphs 
of the article. 


Some unemployment is caused by sea- 
sonal factors, the publication said, some by 
the shift to defence production, some by 
the filling of the backlog of the wartime 
demand for consumer durables and some 
by credit restrictions and increases in sales 
and excise taxes. The article then offered 
five recommendations for solving the 
problem: that unemployment. insurance 
benefits be immediately and steeply in- 
creased, that a comprehensive public 
assistance system be established to look 
after those who are not covered by unem- 
ployment insurance or who have exhausted 
their benefits, that defence production be 
directed as far as possible to places where 
there is “surplus” labour, that the Govern- 
ment do all it can to develop new indus- 
tries or public works or to transfer workers 
to where they can be employed, and that 
there should be the closest possible co- 
operation between the Labour Department 
and the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration to make sure that only 
enough immigrants are brought in and that 
they are brought in only when and where 
they can be used. 


Immigration 


The Congress, pointing out that nearly 
200,000 immigrants were brought into 
Canada in 1951, stated that this influx 
intensified the present housing crisis. 
While recognizing the country’s obligation 
to accept as many displaced persons and 
refugees as possible, the CCL asked that 
immigration be shut off during the fall 
and winter seasons when it is most difficult 
to find jobs. It stated that the whole 
policy of immigration can be jeopardized 
if large numbers of immigrants, brought 
into the country at a time when unemploy- 
ment is considerable, keep many local 
residents out of work. As an improvement 
in the present policy, the CCL recom- 
mended the closest co-operation between 
the Departments of Labour and Citizenship 
and Immigration. 

Mr. MacDonald noted that many of. 
the immigrants who are brought here with 
government assistance are having difficulties 
finding employment and in maintaining 
themselves. He stated that the Congress 
felt that these people should be given 
financial assistance through the machinery 
set up under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. Money for this purpose, the 
Congress suggested, could be provided from 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 
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Unemployment Insurance 


The Congress recommended _ several 
amendments to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. They were:— 


1. The removal of the provision requiring 
recency of attachment to the labour market, 
which makes it more difficult for claimants 
to qualify for benefit. 


2. Increase in the benefit rates to bring 
them in line with the present cost of living. 


3. Reduction and ultimate elimination of 
the waiting period, and elimination of non- 
compensable days. 


4. Elimination of the restrictive provision 
in the Act and the Regulations regarding 
benefits for married women. 


5. Extension of supplementary benefits to 
the whole year, and the payment of benefit 
rates on the same basis as regular rates. 


6. Extension of coverage to _ include 
employees of hospitals and charitable insti- 
tutions, and other classes of wage-earners 
still exempted. 


Old Age Pensions 


Noting that the introduction of old age 
pensions at age 70 without the means test 
had undoubtedly helped many of Canada’s 
older citizens to meet the increased cost 
of living, the CCL memorandum stated 
that the present pension of $40 a month 
was “wholly inadequate” and urged that 
pensions of $65 a month payable at 65 
without a means test be introduced by the 
Government. It further recommended that 
an escalator clause be included in the Old 
Age Pensions Act. 


Health Insurance 


The CCL protested the Government’s 
failure to establish a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on Health Insurance this session 
and asked for the establishment of such 
a committee at this session or a commit- 
ment by the Government that it would set 
one up at the next session of Parliament. 


Housing 


Referring to the housing situation in 
Canada, the Congress stated that the 
country had a housing backlog of more 
than 710,000 units. To meet this situation, 
the CCL recommended that low-rental 
housing be given priority, equal only to 
defence construction, and that unnecessary 
construction be stopped. The brief stated 
that “with the housing situation in a state 
of chronic crisis, it is scandalous that scarce 
manpower and materials should be used on 
face-lfting operations on office buildings 
and banks.” 
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Excise and Income Taxes 


The Congress went on record as_ pro- 
testing the increase in the sales tax from 
eight to ten per cent and the increase 
in the excise tax contained in last year’s 
budget. It stated that “such increases tend 
to reduce the standard of living of the 
workers and the people of Canada, and in 
view of the huge budget surpluses reported 
by the Minister of Finance, they are 
wholly unnecessary and should be repealed.” 


Textile Industry 


Referring to the unemployment in the 
textile industry, the brief stated that at 
the present time there were over 10,000 
workers laid off in the primary textile 
industries in Canada. It recommended that 
the Government allocate a large number 
of defence contracts to textile mills with 
a view to supplementing civilian orders. 

The Congress further urged controls be 
placed upon the dumping of “distress” 
textile products from the United States and 
asked that the Government call a confer- 
ence of representatives of Jabour and 
management in the industry to discuss all 
aspects of the situation. 


Packinghouse Workers 


The Congress asked that the Government 
make provision for packinghouse workers 
who have been laid off because of the 
outbreak of foot and mouth disease in 
Western Canada, pointing out that com- 
pensation had been provided for farmers 
who had suffered loss and that considera- 
tion was being given to compensation for 
packinghouse plants which had suffered a 
loss of revenue. 

Mr. MacDonald remarked that “some- 
thing had to be done” for the workers and 
reported that discussions even then taking 
place between the workers and the Gov- 
ernment appeared to be _ progressing 
favourably. 


National Labour Code 


The brief reiterated the Congress’ request 
for a National Labour Relations Act which 
would provide for uniform labour relations 
legislation and administration throughout 
the country. Among the specific provisions 
of a national labour code requested by 
the Congress were: the outlawing of com- 
pany unions, the voluntary check-off, the 
removal of the provision that employers 
mav have certification removed, and effec- 
tive procedure for the enforcement of 
penalties. 


Referring to the constitution of concilia- 
tion boards, the CCL stated that in many 
instances chairmen of such boards have 
been appointed whose lack of experience 
and understanding of the labour movement 
and of industrial relationships have made 
them “unable to give useful and effective 
service.” The Congress stated that such 
chairmen “bring to their task in many 
cases minds which have been conditioned 
by judicial procedure, and which is often 
harmful rather than helpful so far as con- 
ciliation is concerned.” 


Fair Employment Practices 


The Congress went on record as favour- 
ing the introduction of a Fair Employment 
Practices Act covering all industries which 
are now, and may be, brought under federal 
jurisdiction, suggesting that a fair employ- 
ment policy supplement the present Fair 
Wages Policy. 

The CCL commended the Government 
for its efforts to encourage the employ- 
ment of older workers but pointed out that 
the “Government itself is one of the worst 
offenders in this respect.” The _ brief 
commented that “it is becoming more and 
more difficult for workers over forty years 
of age to obtain employment in either the 
public service or private industry.” The 
Congress urged the Government to set an 
example to private industry by raising the 
age limits on new employees who are 
otherwise qualified and noted that discrim- 
ination on the grounds of age is just as 
serious an unfair labour practice as 
discrimination on other grounds. 


Representation of Labour 


The Congress’ brief remarked that boards 
dealing with defence production had in 
many cases been established without labour 
representation and expressed the belief that 
the addition of labour representatives to 
boards dealing with such questions as 
production would increase their value and 
usefulness. 


The CCL protested the appointment of 
a mine operator to replace the late D. W. 
Morrison on the Dominion Coal Board, 
of which he had been a member since 
the Board’s inception until his death in 
1951. Mr. Morrison had been regarded as 
labour’s representative on the Board, 
having for many years been president of 
District 26 of the United Mine Workers 
of America. “We wish to protest in the 
strongest possible terms against this action 
by the Government as wholly unjustifiable, 
and to urge that labour representation be 


restored on the Dominion Coal Board with 
ihe least possible delay,” the memorandum 
declared. 


Amendment of Annuities Act 


The Congress expressed its regret that 
the Government had not reintroduced at 
this session of Parliament its bill to amend 
the Annuities Act, stating that “this action 
is all the more difficult to understand in 
view of a public statement by the Minister 
of Labour only two months ago that the 
bull would definitely be introduced. 

Amendments to the Annuities Act have 
long been overdue and the Government's 
bill would have done much to improve the 
act, enhance the value of many industrial 
pension schemes, embracing thousands of 
Canadian workers, and encourage the 
introduction of additional schemes in firms 
where none now exist.” 

The CCL strongly urged the Government 
to reintroduce the measure before the 
present session ends and in the form 
approved by the Standing Committee on 
Industrial Relations. 


Appointment of Labour Attachés 


Approval of the policy of appointing 
Labour attachés in the principal industrial 
countries of the world was voiced by the 
Congress. Commenting on the _ recent 
appointment of Pat Conroy as Labour 
Attaché in Washington, the memorandum 
noted that “Mr. Conroy’s long experience 
in the labour movement, both in the 
national and international field, will enable 
him to give exceptionally fine service to 
the workers and the people of Canada in 
this capacity.” 

The Congress expressed its disapproval 
of the Government’s failure to appoint 
workers’ delegates and advisers to the 
sessions of the International Labour Con- 
ference in accordance with the provisions 
of the Versailles Treaty. The treaty 
obligates member states to “nominate non- 
yovernment delegates and advisers chosen 
in agreement with the industrial organiza- 
tions, if such organizations exist, which are 
the most representative of employers or 
work-people, as the case may be, in their 
respective countries.” 

The brief asked that before the workers’ 
delegate is appointed to attend the 1952 
session of the ILO, the “most representative 
labour organization be consulted.” 


Other Recommendations 


The Congress commended the action 
taken by the Government in carrying out 
the recommendation of the Royal Commis- 
sion on National Development in the Arts, 
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Letters and Sciences, particularly the pro- 
vision for federal aid to universities and the 
amendments to the Broadcasting Act and 
the National Gallery Act. 


The Government’s decision to undertake 
the St. Lawrence Waterway project inde- 
pendently of the United States was 
approved by the CCL. Noting that the 
completion of the seaway will bring 
“tremendous” benefits to many parts of 
Canada but no “appreciable” benefit to the 
Atlantic provinces, the Congress urged the 
Government “to give special consideration 
to other projects which may directly benefit 
the Atlantic provinces and to press forward 
vigorously with research and other policies 
which will help the coal industry.” 


Prime Minister's Reply 


In his reply to the CCL memorandum, 
Prime Minister St. Laurent referred to the 
Congress’ recommendations on unemploy- 
ment, price and rent controls, old age 
pensions, health insurance, the budget 
surplus, the textile industry, a national 
labour code, conciliation boards, and the 
hiring of older workers. 


After saying he was sorry that some 
Canadians were unemployed, the Prime 
Minister reminded the delegation that at 
the beginning of 1950 there was consider- 
able unemployment but that within six 
months a labour shortage had developed. 


Price Controls 


The Government did not believe that 
under present circumstances the desired 
results could be obtained through a system 
of price controls, Mr. St. Laurent said. 
Inflation, he pointed out, is not only a 
Canadian problem; it prevailed throughout 
the world. The Prime Minister told the 
delegation that steps taken by Canada to 
meet inflation were regarded by others “in 
a complimentary light.” 


With reference to the abolition of 
retail price maintenance, Prime Minister 
St. Laurent remarked that the responsi- 
bility in the matter of prices had been 
placed with the retailer “where it properly 
belonged.” There have been some reduc- 
tions, he noted. Ultimately, it all depended 
on the retailer, he said. 


Old Age Pensions 


Mr. St. Laurent remarked that it might 
be possible in time to reduce the age limit 
and to increase the amount with respect 
to old age pensions. He did not think 
that this was possible at the present 
moment. The Prime Minister stated that 
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at present Canada was spending more than 
two billion dollars a year on defence 
requirements and that this expenditure was 
being made in order that aggression would 
be unattractive and that a third world war 
could be avoided. 

Mr. St. Laurent stated that there are at 
present 675,000 citizens in receipt of old 
age pensions at an annual cost $324,000,000. 
To increase the pension by $25 a month 
would be to add $202,500,000 to the annual 
amount while to include those between 65 
and 70 would add $315,900,000 and thus 
make the total bill over $840,000,000. In 
view of Canada’s heavy defence expendi- 
tures, Mr. St. Laurent did not think that 
such increases could be made now. Rome 
was not built in a day, he said, nor will 
Canada’s system of social security; but 
improvements and progress would be made 
over the years as conditions allowed. 


Health Insurance 


Speaking about health insurance, the 
Prime Minister first called attention to the 
shortage of hospital space presently exist- 
ing in Canada. He then pointed out that 
a health insurance scheme would mean that 
the Government undertook a contractual 
obligation to provide Canadian citizens 
with hospitalization, an obligation which 
could not be met under present conditions. 
Hospital construction and the training of 
hospital personnel, however, was being 
accelerated, he said. 


Budget Surplus 


The budget surplus would not be as large 
at the end of the fiscal year as some reports 
have forecast, the Prime Minister stated. 
He explained that the surplus had devel- 
oped because of an increase in Canada’s 
gross national product during 1951, which 
increased government revenue, and because 
many defence orders had not yet been 
delivered and thus not paid for. Defence 
production had not developed as rapidly 
as many had expected, he said. 


Textile Industry 


Reduced production in textiles was not 
confined to Canada alone, Mr. St. Laurent 
declared. Other countries were experi- 
encing unemployment in this industry. 

“Dumping is unfair competition,” the 
Prime Minister said, “and the Government 
is opposed to it.” He pointed out, how- 
ever, that world trade was vital to the 
Canadian economy and that we must be 
careful not to deviate from the general 
line established at the trade conferences 


at Havana, Geneva and London. Canada 
wants to be in a strong position when other 
nations deviate from the established line, 
he said. 


National Labour Code 


A constitutional amendment would be 
necessary in order to introduce a national 
labour code, the Prime Minister told the 
CCL delegation. The agreement and 
approval of the federal and ten provincial 
governments would have to be obtained, 
he explained. To achieve this, the majority 
of Canadian citizens would have to make 
it apparent they wanted the amendment 
before the legislation could be enacted. 

Labour unions, the Prime Minister said, 
were institutions that could carry out 
educational work and create the right kind 
of atmosphere which ultimately decided 
what changes should be made in legislation. 
Without the educational work undertaken 
by labour organizations, he declared, we 
would not have had the unemployment 
and old age pensions amendments. 


Conciliation Boards 


Asserting that he agreed with the views 
of the Congress regarding the composition 
of conciliation boards, the Prime Minister 
said he had seen some decisions of con- 
ciliation boards which read like judgments. 

At this point, Mr. St. Laurent quoted 
some figures on_ conciliation — services. 
During the 13 months ending January 31, 
he said, 57 disputes had been referred to 
the Department of Labour for conciliation. 
Of these, 38 had been settled through 
conciliation officers and 19 had been referred 
to conciliation boards. In 15 cases, agree- 
ment had been reached, three were yet 
unsettled and one, “unfortunately,” ended 
in a strike. 


Hiring of Older Workers 


The increasing life expectancy of Cana- 
dians may require reconsideration on the 
hiring of older workers, the Prime Minister 
said. 


Cabinet Members Present 


The Congress delegation was received by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Louis S. 
St. Laurent, and the following Cabinet 
Ministers: Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce and Defence 
Production; Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Min- 
ister of Labour; Rt. Hon. James Gardiner, 
Minister of Agriculture; Hon. Alphonse 
Fournier, Minister of Public Works; Hon. 


Lionel Chevrier, Minister of Transport; 
Hon. Hugues Lapointe, Minister of 
Veterans Affairs; Hon. Paul Martin, Min- 
ister of National Health and Welfare; 
Hon. D. C. Abbott, Minister of Finance; 
Hon. James J. McCann, Minister of 
National Revenue; Hon. Stuart Garson, 
Minister of Justice; Hon. Walter Harris, 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration; 
Hon. Robert Winters, Minister of Resources 
and Development; Hon. George Prudham, 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys; 
Hon. Gordon Bradley, Secretary of State; 
Hon. Alcide Coté, Postmaster General; and 
Hon. Robert Mayhew, Minister of Fisheries. 


Mr. Mosher’s Remarks 


After the Prime Munister had spoken, 
Mr. Mosher expressed the appreciation of 
the Congress for the hearing they had 
received and at the large number of Cabinet 
Ministers present. He added that it was 
possible that some of the points raised in 
the brief could be solved by an approach 
to the ministers of the departments 
concerned. 

Mr. Mosher stated that the Congress was 
still not being consulted on the choice of 
Workers’ Delegates for the ILO and he 
considered this situation unjust. He asked 
that the Government give the Congress its 
proper recognition. Mr. Mosher also 
referred to labour’s representation on the 
Dominion Coal Board and stated that if 
labour were overlooked on small issues it 
would be left unrecognized on many others. 

The President urged a re-examination 
of the housing situation by the Govern- 
ment and asked that low-cost housing be 
encouraged and stimulated. 

Referring to immigration, Mr. Mosher 
stated that labour should be represented 
on any boards dealing with this matter. 
In connection with price controls, the CCL 
President said that they worked well during 
the war and expressed the opinion that the 
majority of Canadians were in favour of 
controls. 

Mr. Mosher stated that with proper 
economic planning and the right policy, 
unemployment could be taken care of 
today. The extra production that could 
be obtained from those now unemployed 
would be sufficient to allow for increases 
in our old age pensions. Mr. Mosher 
concluded his remarks by noting that such 
an employment policy would also aid in 
the development of our hospital construc- 
tion program and thus forward a national 
health insurance scheme. 
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Canadian and Catholic Confederation 


of Labour 


Immigration, the cost of living and housing were the most prominent 
among the subjects dealt with by the CCCL in its annual brief. The 
brief also urged that an inquiry be made into the Bell Telephone Co. 


Immigration, the cost of living and 
housing were the main topics of the 
representations made by the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour when it 
presented its annual brief to the federal 
Cabinet on March 28. 


The CCCL, which numbers more than 
90,000 members, presented to the Cabinet 
an impressive number of requests pertain- 
ing not only to workers but to Canadians 
as a whole. 

The Prime Minister could not receive 
the delegation in person, as in the past, 
as he was attending a funeral in Quebec. 
In his stead, Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce and of Defence 
Production, presided. 


The CCCL emphasized the need for a 
limited immigration, regulated according 
to the resources of the country and always 
subject to careful selection methods; price 
control and the implementing of a national 
housing program. 

It also called for the establishment of 
a special commission to inquire into the 
Bell Telephone Company, more liberal old 
age pensions, as well as more generous 
income tax exemptions. 


The bilingual brief was read by Jean 
Marchand, CCCL Secretary-General, but 
the President, Gérard Picard, commented 
on a number of topics, including unem- 
ployment in the textile industry, the cost 
of living and the need for a greater labour 
representation at the meetings of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. 

The principal requests of the CCCL also 
included amendments to the unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation, family allow- 
ances in proportion with the cost of 
living, increase in the buying power of 
the consumers and integral respect for 
bilingualism. 

The CCCL also asked, once more, that 
the Canadian Government name a diplo- 
matic representative to the Vatican and 
that it adopt a distinctive Canadian flag. 


In addition to Mr. Howe, the Honour- 
ables Alphonse Fournier, Minister of Public 
Works; Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
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Labour; and Walter E. Harris, Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration, also spoke 
in reply to the requests made by the labour 
organization. 

Mr. Picard thanked Mr. Gregg and the 
officials of the Labour Department for their 
kind co-operation during the past year. 

The brief congratulated the federal 
Government, among other things, for the 
nomination of His Excellency Vincent 
Massey as Governor General of Canada; 
for its legislation on resale price mainten- 
ance; for its amendments to the Old Age 


Pensions Act; and for permitting the 
deduction of union dues from taxable 
income. 


In the second half of its brief, not read, 
the CCCL presented a summary of 
requests already referred to federal authori- 
ties. Here the CCCL again voiced its 
objection to compulsory military training 
in peacetime and stated that it did not 
see any valid reason, at the present time, 
which would justify national registration. 
It also offered a number of specific requests 
on income tax and old age and retirement 
pensions. 

The speakers for the Government, point- 
ing out that they always welcomed labour 
delegations and their suggestions, promised 
that the claims contained in the CCCL 
brief would be studied with care. 


Immigration 


While recognizing that Canada has the 
duty to receive immigrants from  over- 
populated or less fortunate countries, the 
CCCL stated that this immigration “must 
be limited, regulated according: to the 
resources of our country and always 
subjected to careful selection methods”. In 
receiving immigrants, added the brief, the 
Government must look after their welfare 
and see that they find here reasonable 
living conditions for themselves and their 
families. 

Pointing out that this is not always the 


case and that a great number are now “in 


a serious state,” the CCCL suggested six 
elements of solution to the problem of 
immigration. They are:— 


(a) That the Department of Immigration 
establish its quotas of immigrants after a 
serious inquiry at the National Employment 
Service and among employers and workers’ 
unions in order to really understand the 
situation and be in a position to make a 
selection based on the real needs of the 
country; 

(b) That no group of immigrants be 
admitted to Canada unless they meet a real 
need as permanent labour; the importation 
of European workers for seasonal work leads 
fatally to an increase in unemployment in 
the slack periods; 


(c) That the Government watch over the 
publicity made by its immigration officers 
and by the Canadian transportation com- 
panies in European countries. A_ serious 
inquiry carried out among the immigrants 
by our Néo-Canadian Service shows that, 
from these two sources, the European candi- 
dates to immigration have received promises 
of employment equivalent to false repre- 
sentations; 


(d) That the Government of Canada let 
the immigrants benefit from family allow- 
ances as soon as they enter the country; 


(e) That the Canadian Government revise 
its housing policy of which the recent restric- 
tions do not fit at all with the immigration 
policy. Restrict building loans at a time 
when we are admitting quantities of foreign 
workers and their families is to risk an 
inevitable disaster in the question of housing, 
and may provoke a hostile sentiment to all 
immigration; 

(f) That the Department of Immigration 
cease all immigration in the quiet periods 
and that it advise the immigrants of the 
small chances of finding work in winter. The 
transportation companies should co-operate 
with the Government to avoid as much as 
possible the entry of immigrants into the 
country during this season. 


Cost of Living 


The CCCL again gave its approval to 
price control, stating that wage increases 
have not kept pace with increases in the 
cost of living. While it congratulated the 
Government for its legislation on resale 
price maintenance, the CCCL argued that 
at present the Canadian citizen is in fact 
subject to a system of private control. The 
memorandum said :— 


_The CCCL has given its approval many 
times for price control. We still believe 
that this measure would be the most effec- 
tive to fight the present inflation. Our 
position on this question is quite simple: 
we feel that at the present time we do not 
ave a choice between government control 
and no control; we must choose between 
government control and private control. 

’ It. is not necessary to make a lengthy 
Inquiry to show that we are at present 
subject to a system of private control; it is 
merely necessary to name the industries 
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The CCCL has learned with pleasure 
of the nomination of Mr. Guy de Merlis 
to the position of French editor of the 
Lasour Gazerre. In addition to his 
professional qualifications, which made 
him a choice candidate for this function, 
Mr. de Merlis has been a member and 


officer of one of our syndicates. We are 
therefore happy that he has been desig- 
nated to succeed Mr. St. Arnaud, of 
whom we keep, on the other hand, a 
very good souvenir. 


—CCCL Memorandum to the Govern- 
ment, 1952. 


where competition no longer exists, either 
because of the small number of manufac- 
turers, or because of agreements between 
producers apparently independent. Among 
these may be named the aluminum, nickel, 
asbestos, pulp and paper, iron and steel, the 
automobile industry, the chemical industry, 
oil, agricultural implements, the fertilizer 
industry, electrical appliances, textiles, 
tobacco, etc. ... And we could easily make 
this list longer, so that we are thus able to 
state that competition and therefore, free 
enterprise, in the true meaning of this 
expression, have completely disappeared from 
the heavy industries to be replaced by a 
system of private controls where those who 
exercise the power are not responsible to 
anyone. 


It is not necessary to give this much 
thought to find that a system of price control 
determined by irresponsible individuals, only 
looking after their personal interests, is not 
consistent with the needs of public interest 
and the general welfare, since this system 
must necessarily lead to a high price level if 
not to inflation. There are only two ways to 
stop the operations of a system of private 
controls: either replace it by government 
control or destroy it by adopting effective 
legislative measures against monopolistic con- 
trols. We know that the Canadian Parlia- 
ment is still opposed to the setting-up of 
government controls. Therefore, if it wishes 
to be logical and protect the public interest 
as much as can be done under the present 
system, it must adopt effective legislation 
against monopolistic controls. The CCCL 
cannot accept the fact that the Canadian 
Parliament disapproves of government con- 
trol on one hand, and tacitly accepts a 
system of private controls on the other. 

We wish to congratulate here the Govern- 
ment for its recent legislation on resale price 
maintenance. However, this measure will 
not be sufficient to correct all the abuses of 
which the consumers are victims. 

In 1949, in its annual memorandum, the 
CCCL submitted to the federal Government 
a project of price arbitration. The proposed 
method did not have the inflexibility of 
controls, but obliged only the producers of 
goods and services (with the exception of 
farmers and retail merchants) to submit to 
an arbitration board, their requests for price 
increases. (We proposed that farmers be 
excluded because we are convinced that they 
are not responsible for the inflationary in- 
crease in prices and that retailers be 
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excluded because competition, in this field, 
still constitutes a reasonable element of 
control.) 

The decisions of this board would not 
have been enforced but the simple obligation 
to justify before such an organism the 
requests for price increases would have 
prevented the cost-of-living index from going 
so high. 

Unfortunately, our 
followed. 

The CCCL again requests the control of 
prices and the amendment of the Combines 
Act in order to be able to effectively combat 
the disastrous influence of the monopolies 
and cartels. 

In support of this, we must mention that 
while the cost of living increased 11 per cent 
in Oanada, it only showed an increase of 
3-3 per cent in the United States, where 
the Government adopted control measures. 


proposal was not 


Old Age Pensions 


The last amendments to the Old 
Age Pensions Act constitute a “notable 
improvement” to our social security system, 
according to the CCCL. The Confedera- 
tion expressed the opinion, however, that 
the Government should lower to 65 years 
for men and to 60 years for women the 
age for admission to pension and this 
without the means test. It also suggested 
fixing the amount of pension at $50 per 
month. 

In the second part of its brief, the 
CCCL put forward a six-point plan on old 
age and retirement pensions, as follows:— 


1. A monthly $50 pension for women at 60 
and men at 65, under a universal or general 
old age pension plan, the cost of which 
would be paid three-fifths by the federal 
Government and two-fifths by the provinces; 


2. Setting of a reasonable period of resi- 
dence in Canada for admission to pension; 


3. Suppression of the means test; 


4. Establishment of contributory insurance, 
with a reserve fund, in favour of wage- 
garners, with a view to a monthly $50 
pension at age 60 for women and 65 for 
men. he wage-earner would pay forty per 
cent (40%) of the premium; the employer 
would pay the necessary balance to insure 
solvency of the fund; the Government would 
assume the administration costs and make up 
the deficits; 


5. Safeguard collective schemes for retire- 
ment pensions now in existence, and leaving 
the establishment of other plans comple- 
mentary to the schemes suggested above, to 
collective bargaining; 

6. Setting up of suitable organizations to 
supervise the application of the law and to 
ensure the payment of pensions to persons 
entitled to them. 


Housing 


The CCCL, on the subject of housing, 
would like to see a national housing 
program. It pointed out that the budget 
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surplus and the thousands of unemployed 
are all that are necessary to undertake 
the construction of houses. 

The quantity of materials required in the 
realization of such a project is “relatively 
small,” stated the CCCL, and would not 
seriously affect our defence work. 

“The principal, obstacle that must be 
overcome is the initial payment that the 
future proprietor must make before being 
able to benefit from the existing legislation. 
A more generous loan policy would take 
care of this difficulty,” the memorandum 
said. 


The Bell Telephone Company 


The CCCL asked the Government to 
establish a special commission to inquire 
into “the activity, the structure and 
method of financing” of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company and to make recommenda- 
tions as to the most satisfactory way that 
it could be “owned and managed in the 
best interests of the public”. 

Stating that this company is a “good 
example of a monopoly,” the CCCL 
suggested that the Board of Directors be 
formed of representatives of the Govern- 
ment, the shareholders, the consumers and 
the workers. 


The Massey Report 


The CCCL congratulated the Massey 
Commission for its excellent work, stating 
that the Massey Report was “a unique 
report of the arts, letters and sciences in 
Canada”. The brief, however, emphasized 
that the report will favour the advance- 
ment of culture as long as the “affinities 
and the aspirations of the two principal 
ethnic groups which make up the country 
are respected”. The brief also suggested 
that “integral respect for bilingualism all 
over the country would favour the develop- 
ment of Canadian culture’. The memo- 
randum continued :— 


We take this occasion to mention that 
the Massey Report notes the request that 
we have submitted in regard to free broad- 
casts on the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion that would reach the working-class, 
following the example of the programs 
especially for farmers. The four important 
workers’ movements of the country: The 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, The Canadian Congress of Labour, 
and the Railway Brotherhoods, would look 
after filling the time thus put at their 
disposition on both the French and English 
networks. 

The CCCL requests the Canadian Govern- 
ment to take over this innovation which 
would become an important part in the 
program of popular education. 


Unemployment 


In order to remedy the unemployment 
situation, the CCCL ‘suggested that the 
buying power of the consumers be _ in- 
creased. It felt that the easing of the 
controls on credits, while this may increase 
economic activity in some enterprises, will 
not correct the present situation. 


The unemployment situation which affects 
certain industries such as the textiles, 
clothing, shoes, takes away much of the 
illusion of the apparent prosperity of 
Canada. The easing of the controls on 
credits will have for consequences an in- 
crease in the economic activity in some 
enterprises but it will not correct the 
present situation. 

The decrease in buying power of the 
consumers because of the increase in the cost 
of living and the fiscal policy of the Govern- 
ment seems to be at the origin of this unfore- 
seen upset which has thrown out of work 
thousands of family breadwinners, 


Unemployment Insurance 


While the CCCL intends to present a 
special memorandum to the Advisory 
Committee of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, it listed in the present brief 
six of the principal amendments it would 
like implemented :— 


1, Elimination of the particular restric- 
tions concerning the qualifications required 
by married women in order to have the 
right to collect benefits; 

2. Increase in the benefits proportionally 
to the increase in the cost of living; 

3. Elimination of the waiting period of 
nine days and payment of benefits without 
delay; 

4. Widening of the field of application of 
the Act in order to cover all workers, in- 
cluding employees of hospitals and religious 
institutions; 

5. Payment of benefits to workers who are 
unemployed because of the closing of the 
factory in which they are working for a 
holiday period, if they do not fill the condi- 
tions which give them the right to holiday 
pay; 

6. Determination of a new method of 
establishing the number of days a worker 
has worked in a week when he has been on 
part time. We suggest that this number be 
determined by dividing the total hours 
actually worked by the number of hours in 
the normal working day. 


Family Allowances 


The CCCL recommended that the Gov- 
ernment increase the amount of family 
allowances in proportion to the increase 
in the cost of living. 


Income Tax 


The decision by the federal Government 
to permit the deduction of union dues 


from the taxable revenue was well received 
by the CCCL. 
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As a second step, the organization 
suggested that the Government authorize 
the workers to deduct annually from their 
taxable revenue an amount equal to 10 
per cent of the value of the tools that 
they need to accomplish the work of their 
trade. This exemption, stated the CCCL, 
would parallel the privilege of depreciation 
enjoyed by employers. 

The CCCL again requested that the 
individual exemption from income tax be 
$1,500 for the single person and $3,000 for 
married persons plus an allowance of $400 
for each dependent. 

“The Government could no doubt 
recover by more appropriate taxation of 
profits,” it added, “the revenues that it 
would lose by an increase in individual] 
exemptions.” 

The second part of the brief also con- 
tained a number of specific suggestions on 
the subject of income tax. 


Respect for the Rights of Man 


The CCCL regretted that the Minister 
of Justice had not taken into account the 
numerous interventions it made through 
him and that he did not make use of his 
“special powers of pardon” to permit a 
permanent member of the CCCL to avoid 
“the bad treatment that he was receiving 
in a Montreal prison”. 

“The CCCL hopes,’ added the brief, 
“that the Canadian Government will not 
again permit incidents of this nature, which 
are beneath a civilized nation, to occur.” 


Diplomatic Representation to the Vatican 


Pointing out that there are, at the 
present time, 23 countries which have an 
ambassador to the Holy See and that the 
President of the United States intends to 
carry out his decision to name a diplo- 
matic representative to the Holy See, the 
CCCL stated that the time has arrived for 
the Canadian Government to make the 
same gesture. 


The CCCL and the great majority of the 
population of the country favour such a 
nomination. We know that this question is 
under consideration by the Prime Minister 
and we hope that he makes a decision soon. 

Canada has become an international power. 
Its dependence on the permanent mission 
of Great Britain to the Vatican is no longer 
necessary. It should have its own repre- 
sentative to obtain all the information it 
needs when it needs it. There are, at the 
present time, 23 countries which have an 
ambassador to the Holy See, and among them 
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are France, England, Holland, India, Japan 
and Egypt. The Vatican is herefore a 
diplomatic centre of first importance from 
which Canada can no longer hold itself aloof. 


Declaration of Principles 


The brief drew attention to the Declara- 
tion of Principles* the CCCL adopted at 
its convention last September which “estab- 
lishes its doctrinal positions on all the 
important questions raised by community 
life”. This declaration, stated the brief, 
receives its inspiration from the Christian 
social doctrine which is recognized as a 
doctrine of peace and justice. 


New Governor-General 


The CCCL received with “enthusiasm” 
the news of the nomination of His Excel- 
lency Vincent Massey to the position of 
Governor-General of Canada. 


This nomination of a Canadian to Rideau 
Hall marks a new step toward national 
sovereignty and meets, we feel sure, with the 
approval of the great majority of Canadian 
citizens. 


Canada and the International Situation 


The brief noted with regret that the year 
1951 did not show any noticeable progress 
toward peace. The CCCL deplored the 
fate of the Korean people and also the 
tension between the East and the West, 
which “does not permit us to entertain 
much hope for the future”. 


The CCCL could not insist too much on 
the profound desire for peace which animates 
the workers and on the legitimate fear that 
they have at the sight of this considerable 
accumulation of armaments in an agitated 
world, which has a greater need of bread, 
lodging and clothing than atomic bombs. 

ommunism is a world menace which will 
not be beaten on battlefields but on social 
and economic grounds. As long as millions 
of human beings are deprived of the neces- 
sities, as long as wealth is not more fairly 
distributed, as long as the dignity of man 
is not respected, the world will remain in 
a state of violence in which a war may be 
started. 


Added Brief 


In the second half of its memorandum, 
the CCCL presented a summary of requests 
already referred to the federal authorities, 
requests that the organization, at its last 
convention, decided should be submitted 
again. 

The CCCL stated that it is against 
compulsory training in time of peace and 
that it does not see any valid reason which 
would justify national registration. 





*See LasourR GAZETTE, Nov., 1951, p. 1492. 
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It again hoped that the Government will 
adopt as soon as possible a “distinctive” 
Canadian flag which will not include any 
foreign emblem. The design of the red and 
white triangles with a green maple leaf in 
the centre proposed by the League for a 
Canadian Flag appeared to the CCCL to 
be the one which would be the most 
appropriate for Canada. 


Right of Association, Collective Bargaining 


Pointing out that one of the great social 
gains made by the worker is the right 
to associate and its complement, the right 
of collective bargaining, the CCCL 
regretted that considerable groups of wage- 
earners are deprived of the privileges of 
the law. It cited the Arsenal employees 
as an example. Other groups such as 
federal civil servants and employees of the 
Queen’s Printer in their legitimate union 
activities., “are faced with obstacles which 
often make illusory their right of associa- 
tion,” the memorandum said. 

We understand that the work of a certain 
number of these wage-earners is so closely 
connected with the common welfare that they 
cannot be treated in the same way as 
workers in private industry. But, even if 
it is necessary to impose certain restrictions 
on them, they cannot be deprived of their 
natural right of association and right of 
collective bargaining. 


Other Requests 


The CCCL also asked the Government 
to exercise a closer supervision on the 
entrance of immoral publications in this 
country, to grant more effective protection 
to the glove industry, to adopt the 
universal calendar, and to support its 
attempt to have the International Labour 
Office organize a special commission to 
study the problems of the employees of 
governments and municipalities. 


Gérard Picard 


Gérard Picard, President of the CCCL, 
prior to the reading of the brief, thanked 
the Government for its welcome and 
offered the sympathies of his union to the 
Prime Minister on the death of his brother- 
in-law. 

Raising the question of unemployment, 
Mr. Picard asked the Government to pay 
special attention to the situation in the 
textile industry. He also drew the atten- 
tion of the Government to certain strikes 
in that industry, pointing out that it was 


strange that companies, in receipt of 
defence contracts, were opposed to collec- 
tive bargaining. “The Government,” said 
Mr. Picard, “should let them know that 
the principle of collective bargaining is 
recognized by law.” 

After the reading of the CCCL brief, 
Mr. Picard spoke again to emphasize 
certain points. 

Referring to the cost of living, Mr. 
Picard suggested that the new consumer’s 
price index make use of a typical family 
budget, arrived at through a cross-country 
study. He pointed out that such a budget 
was used in the United States and urged 
that the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
explore this suggestion. 


The CCCL President thanked Mr. Gregg 
and the officials of the Department of 
Labour for their close co-operation during 
the year. 

Mr. Picard, speaking briefly on the 
subject of immigration, asked the Govern- 
ment to keep in close touch with the main 
labour organizations in Canada to deter- 
mine the manpower needs of the indus- 
tries. He insisted that labour unions should 
be consulted on immigration. Indicative 
of the interest taken by the CCCL in 
immigrants, Mr. Picard said, was the hiring 
by his organization of a European trade 
unionist and linguist to assist new arrivals 
as an employment consultant. 


The President then suggested larger 
labour and employer delegations at the 
various International Labour Organization 
meetings. Pointing out the benefits derived 
by the delegates from the meetings, Mr. 
Picard stated that the number of technical 
delegates is set by the number of important 
subjects to be studied and that the number 
of delegates sent by Canada is not 
sufficient. 


“We consider these meetings very 
important for the labour movement as they 
allow a closer relation with international 
labour and because they are a precious 
source of information,” added Mr. Picard. 


He then suggested that the Government 
send one labour delegate and eight tech- 
nical advisers, two for each of Canada’s 
main labour organizations to the ILO 
sessions. Mr. Picard also suggested that 
the employer delegation be increased. 


In closing, Mr. Picard congratulated the 
Government on posting Pat Conroy as 
labour attaché to Washington. Pointing 
out that the Government has chosen “the 
right man in the right place,” he expressed 
the wish that more labour attachés be sent 
to other capitals of the world. 


Government's Reply 


Speaking for the Government, Mr. Howe 
dealt at length with the present situation 
in the textile industry. Assuring the dele- 
gates that the Government is vitally 
interested in this situation, he noted, how- 
ever, that Canada faces a condition that 
is world-wide, one that is primarily the 
result of variations in the cost of wool, 
cotton and other textiles. 

This condition is created by the public, 
explained Mr. Howe, who buy extensively 
when prices are rising, believing that they 
will continue to rise, and who pull out of 
the market when prices are falling, beliey- 
ing that prices will continue to fall. 

In support, Mr. Howe pointed out that 
savings, in Canada and in the United 
States, have increased of late and that 
demand has accordingly decreased. 

Repeating that this situation is world- 
wide, Mr. Howe stated that unemployment 
in the textile industry is felt in Lancashire, 
in New England and in Japan. 

Mr. Howe drew to the attention of the 
delegates certain signs indicating that 
things are improving. He noted, in par- 
ticular, the needle trades in Winnipeg, 
which are now experiencing an upsurge. 

On the questions of imports and their 
effect on prices and unemployment, the 
Minister said that imports were actually 
decreasing. 

Mr. Howe also thought that inflation is 
now reversing itself and said that the 
cost-of-living index, according to prelim- 
inary figures for March, is on the way 
down. 

“I have excellent reasons to believe,” 
he said, “that this trend will continue.” 

If the present unemployment conditions 
were due to imports, he added, we could 
do something to help it; but such is not 
the case. 

As to strikes, Mr. Howe pointed out 
that perhaps it was not a good idea to 
have strikes in an industry that is at 
present depressed. 

The Minister of Trade and Commerce 
then stated that with the present price 
maintenance legislation, the merchant and 
the retailer are now responsible for the 
prices charged to the consumer. 

He also revealed that further amend- 
ments to the Combines Investigation Act 
will be considered at the present session. 

Mr. Howe assured the CCCL delega- 
tion that its recommendations on the 
use of a typical family budget will be 
forwarded to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. He stated, however, that 
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because of the size of the country and its 
regional differences in living standards and 
habits it might be difficult to arrive at a 
typical family budget. 

On the subject of unemployment, Mr. 
flowe pointed out that this is a “sticky” 
time of the year. With the opening up 
of navigation, stated the Minister, seasonal 
industries will begin to take on extra 
labour. Recalling that defence production 
is also picking up, he ventured to predict 
that by June there would be no unemploy- 
ment problem. 


Hon. Alphonse Fournier 


The Minister of Public Works, speaking 
to the delegation in French, stated that 
the Government considers the labour unions 
among its best advisers and that it is 
always glad to receive their suggestions on 
labour matters. He assured the CCCL 
delegation that its claims will be looked 
into by the Government and the officials 
of the various departments concerned. 


Referring to the workers’ desire for 
peace, Mr. Fournier stated that in order 
to obtain such a peace, individuals and 
nations must adhere to certain principles, 
certain ideals. “It is impossible to obtain 
peace,” he added, “as long as certain people 
advocate a way of life that is repulsive 
to us.” 

Reviewing briefly the part played by 
Canada in the United Nations and the 
North Atlantic Pact, Mr. Fournier insisted 
that Canada has to meet certain obliga- 
tions that are costing her over two billion 
dollars annually. “That is a heavy burden 
that rests on every taxpayer,” he said. 


Mr. Fournier also stated that the Gov- 
ernment is always trying to improve its 
social legislation but that it is impossible, 
with such an outlay for defence, to think 
of increases. The Minister of Public 
Works drew attention to the progress made 
in the last ten years in the field of social 
security. 


“We are going at a pace that many 
nations have not been able to follow,” he 
said. “We must now pause. We do not 
wish to find ourselves in the position of 
having to withdraw what we already have 
granted to the Canadian people,” added 
Mr. Fournier. 


Speaking briefly on the textile industry, 
analysed at length by Mr. Howe, the 
Minister of Public Works said that there 
is no dumping in Canada. He also stated 
that he is against high tariffs as being a 
restriction on the liberty of commerce and 
trade. 
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Mr. Fournier pointed out that the feel- 
ings of Canadians on immigration have 
changed over the years and that Canada > 
is now pursuing a program of selective 
immigration. 

Mr. Fournier pointed out, however, that 
“it is the policy of the federal Government 
to maintain the equilibrium that exists 
between the different ethnical groups in 
Canada.” 

As to the question of taxation, Mr. 
Fournier pointed out that he did not know 
the intentions of the Minister of Finance. 
He drew the attention of the delegates, 
however, to the fact that there are not 
enough “rich people” in Canada to carry 
the burden of a four-billion dollar budget. 
He then added that the expenses incurred 
for defence do not augur for a lighter 
burden of taxes. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


The Minister of Labour turned his 
attention to the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. Noting that it is a “very delicate and 
sensitive piece of legislation,” he said that 
is under “constant review.” He revealed 
that the Act will most likely be amended 
at the present session so that it may better 
serve the interests of everybody. 


Mr. Gregg, however, drew the attention 
of the delegates to the fact that one must 
not endanger the success of that legislation 
by overloading it with too costly expenses. 
He pointed out that benefits must be 
related to the payments being paid into the 
fund. Thus it is, explained the Minister, 
that in March, 1952, the intake into the 
fund equalled what was being paid out 
during the same month. 


He then noted that it is the policy of 
the Government to extend the coverage of 
the Act so far.as it is possible to do so. 
He stated that the inclusion, under the 
Act, of a certain number of hospital 
employees is under consideration but 
added that hospitals have already made 
representations claiming that the added 
costs would increase substantially the cost 
of hospitalization. 


Mr. Gregg advised the CCCL to get in 
touch with the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission to study specific points. 


The Secretary of the CCCL, Mr. 
Marchand, then asked the Minister of 
Labour the purpose of the unemployment 
insurance fund. He. stated that it was 
inadequate if it was to take care of mass 
unemployment as in the years 1930 to 1939 
but that it was more than adequate if it 
was to take care of seasonal unemployment. 


Mr. Gregg replied to Mr. Marchand that 
around 66 per cent of those now employed 
in Canada are covered by unemployment 
insurance and that until all workers are 
covered the fund can not be expected to 
take care of all full-scale unemployment. 

The fund, added the Miu£nister, is at 
present on a sound actuarial basis to 
provide insured people with benefits for 
the rates at which they, their employer and 
the Government make contributions. 

On the subject of labour representation 
at the ILO, Mr. Gregg pointed out that 
the Government, in considering the number 
of technical delegates to send to ILO 
meetings, must also think of the cost. He 
stated that the Government hopes, in June, 
to send six labour, six employer and six 
Government delegates to ILO. 


Hon. Walfer E. Harris 


The Minister of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration, stating that the worker has every 
right to see that his job is guaranteed, said 
that immigration would increase the welfare 
of the people. He added, however, that 
immigration, in numbers alone, is not 
enough and that the needs of the indus- 
tries must be considered. On that subject, 
Mr. Harris pointed out that his Depart- 
ment tries to keep pace with the needs 
of the industries and that its overseas 
representatives have been informed that at 
present there are no openings for textile 
workers in Canada. 

Mr. Harris also refuted the CCCL argu- 
ment that half of 1951’s immigrants are 


at present unemployed. He pointed out 
that some 2,000 immigrants are still in 
camps run by the Department of Immigra- 
tion, awaiting jobs, but that they will all 
find work in a few weeks. 

Mr. Harris also said that, as far as he 
could ascertain, the number of immigrants 
unemployed was between four and five 
thousand. 

The Minister of Immigration, after 
saying that he would prefer not to bring 
in any immigrants than to keep them 
unemployed in camps, added that Canada 
could still grow by natural increase in her 
population and by immigration. 


Cabinet Members Present 


The CCCL delegation was received by the 
Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce and Minister of Defence 
Production, accompanied by the Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. Alphonse Fournier, Minister of 
Public Works; Hon. Walter E. Harris, 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration; 
Hon. Douglas C. Abbott, Minister of 
Finance; Hon. Stuart Garson, Minister of 
Justice; Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare; Hon. J. J. 
McCann, Minister of National Revenue; 
Hon. Hugues Lapointe, Minister of 
Veterans Affairs; Hon. Robert H. Winters, 
Minister of Resources and Development; 
and Hon. Alcide Cété, Postmaster-General. 

A number of Members of Parliament 
from Quebec also attended the presentation 
of the CCCL brief. 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


Government action to safeguard movement of trains from hostile acts 
of Doukhobors sought by Railway Brotherhoods. Brief also requested 
amendments to Railway Act and National Harbours Board pension plan 


Immediate Government action to main- 
tain law and order on certain sections of 
the railroad in the West Kootenay area 
of British Columbia, constantly under 
threat of acts of violence by the Sons of 
Freedom, a Doukhobor sect, was. urgently 
sought by the Dominion Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods when it presented its annual 
memorandum to the Cabinet. 

Emphasis was also placed on an earlier 
request for statutory provision, through an 
amendment to Section 250 of the Railway 
Act, for side clearances, as a safeguard for 


employees involved in the movement of 
cars and trains, and on the request for a 
revision of the National Harbours Board 
pension plan. 

Other recommendations contained in the 
brief concerned the adoption of a national 
transportation policy, warning signals at 
railroad crossings, price and rental con- 
trols, increased income tax exemptions, 
amendments to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, housing, immigration, old age 
security, a medical health plan and labour 
representation on public bodies. 
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On the Doukhobor problem, the Govern- 
ment took the view that the preservation 
of law and order is the responsibility of 
the provincial Government. In the matter 
of statutory provision for side clearances 
and that of a revision of the National 
Harbours Board pension plan, the Govern- 
ment promised sympathetic consideration. 


The delegation, headed by J. L. D. Ives, 
Chairman of the Committee, was welcomed 
by the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
and Defence Production, the Rt. Hon. 
C. D. Howe, who expressed regret that 
the Prime Minister was unable to be 
present owing to the death of his brother- 
in-law. 


The Doukhobor Problem 


“Immediate firm action” by the Govern- 
ment to deal with the situation in British 
Columbia was demanded. Canadian Pacific 
Railway employees in the West Kootenay 
area, particularly Nelson to Midway, the 
brief stated, have been, and are, suffering 
from the “unlawful acts” of the Sons of 
Freedom. So grave is the situation that, 
on the insistence of the employees, since 
June, 1951, all operation of trains between 
the hours of 9 p.m. and 3 am. has been 
discontinued on certain sections, thus 
causing a “major disruption” in transporta- 
tion services and a “material loss in earn- 
ings to both the railway company and its 
employees.” Owing to the nature of the 
terrain, train operation in this area, it 
pointed out, is hazardous at the best of 
times, demanding full attention of operat- 
ing crews, free from fear of dynamited 
tunnels, bridges and tracks. It was feared 
that “intensified acts of violence” were 
planned for the months of April and May. 


The British Columbia Joint Legislative 
Committee of the Transportation Brother- 
hoods made _ representations to the 
Attorney-General of the province but was 
told that the question of safe train oper- 
ation is the responsibility of the federal 
Government and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, the brief explained. A meeting, 
however, between the Joint Committee 
and the Consultative Committee on the 
Doukhobor Question was arranged by the 
Attorney-General. The meeting recom- 
mended a short-term plan, calling for more 
intensive track patrol with armed guards 
on tunnels and bridges on the 147 miles 
of the CPR right-of-way, in addition to an 
undetermined number of miles on the Great 
Northern Railway. 

While a permanent solution may be 
found ultimately by the Consultative 
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Committee, the railway workers are seeking 
immediate relief, it was submitted. Since 
1931, the Doukhobors by their acts “have 
been damaging railway property and 
endangering the lives of railway employees 
and the travelling public...and only 
the superhuman vigilance of the railroad 
employees prevented major railroad wrecks 
with attendant loss of life and property.” 

The brief requested the federal Govern- 
ment to provide a sufficient force to guard 
all railway bridges and tunnels, including 
an intensive track patrol, so that railway 
employees might perform 24-hour service. 
“The employees, as citizens of this country, 
are entitled to the protection requested,” it 
declared. 

“Further, it is this Committee’s conten- 
tion that one of the prime duties of the 
Government is to maintain peace and order 
in the country so that Canadian citizens 
may follow their employment free from 
riot and disorder. It is now plainly evident 
that one section of our citizens cannot 
follow their employment free from riot and 
disorder and we, therefore, contend that the 
failure of the Government to maintain 
peace and order renders it liable for com- 
pensation for loss of earnings to those 
Canadian citizens deprived of that right.” 


The Railway Act 


The Committee again urged amendment 
of the Railway Act, Section 250, to provide 
for statutory side clearances applicable to 
all railway lines and tracks, regardless of 
when such lines or tracks were built, “in a 
manner proposed to the Royal Commission 
on ‘Transportation, in order to safeguard 
properly the lives of the employees in- 
volved in the movement of cars and 
trains.” 

Attention was called to a previous request 
for an amendment to the Act (Section 308, 
subsection 2), to provide that where appli- 
cations are made by municipal authorities 
for restriction of warning whistles or bell 
signals at highway crossings, approval of 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
shall be given only if proper “manual 
protection or mechanical warning devices 
are provided.” 


National Harbours Board Pension Plan 


Revision of the National Harbours Board 
pension plan as applied to operating 
employees of the Board’s railways was 
requested, whereby they will be placed on 
an equal footing with other railway 
employees in Canada. The service per- 
formed by these employees, stated the 
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brief, “is similar to that required of like 
employees of the standard railroads and 
therefore they should receive similar treat- 
ment, not the least of which is an oppor- 
tunity to contribute on a fair and proper 
basis to the establishment of a satisfactory 
pension equity.” 


National Transportation Policy 


Noting that a recent judgment of the 
Supreme Court of Canada conceded to the 
federal Government the right to control 
and regulate international and interpro- 
vincial motor traffic, the brief urged 
implementation of an amendment proposed 
by the Royal Commission on Transporta- 
tion, which “would take care to a large 
extent of the request made to it by this 
Committee, namely, that uniform and 
effective regulation and control be applied 
now to all forms of transportation for hire, 
including that on the highway.” 


Price and Rental Control 


Reiterating its request for price and 
rental control, the Committee urged the 
Government to reconsider and revise its 
policy with a view to bringing in such 
control and a roll-back of prices “in order 
that all Canadian citizens may obtain an 
adequate standard of living.” 


The Income Tax Act 


“Due to the burden of heavy taxation, 
the average wage-earner, in his efforts to 
provide a reasonable standard of living, a 
home for his family, education for his 
children, insurance protection and medical 
and dental care, is compelled to forego 
many everyday necessities; moreover, he 
is unable to make provision for future 
security,” the brief declared. Some measure 
of relief through an increase in the 
statutory exemptions was requested by the 
Railway Brotherhoods. 

“We submit that, in arriving at the 
amount of exemptions to be allowed tax- 
payers, the first governing factor should be 
the principle that a reasonable standard of 
living be assured before income tax is 
imposed.” The exemptions suggested were: 
$1,500 for single persons; $3,000 for persons 
with dependents; and $500 for each 
dependent not eligible for family allow- 
ance; dependents to include any attend- 
ing universities, colleges and other educa- 
tional institutions, as well as vocational 
courses, regardless of age, and all medical 
and dental expenses to be deductible. 

“Taxation is not considered a factor in 
the compilation of cost-of-living statistics 
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and the adjustment of wage rates,” the 
brief stated, “therefore, it is our opinion 
that the above proposals and principles are 
fair, consistent and worthy of your favour- 
able consideration.” 

Appreciation was expressed of the Gov- 
ernment’s action in allowing trade union 
dues to be deductible. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


Referring to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, the brief commended the 
Government on the manner in which the 
Act is being administered. Stating that, 
while wage and salary earners have 
received material assistance through unem- 
ployment insurance and a free employment 
service, the Act does not adequately meet 
the needs of the unemployed person and 
the person incapacitated through illness, the 
brief requested that the Act be studied 
with a view to amending it to provide: 
(1) reduction of the nine days waiting 
period to three days; (2) extension of its 
coverage to employees of hospitals and 
charitable institutions not carried on for 
purpose of gain; and (3) sickness disability 
insurance for all insured workers. 


Housing 


Referring to the housing problem, the 
brief asked that the Government view it 
in the light of “a national emergency, 
second only to the national defence 
program.” 


Immigration 


The brief contained a request that the 
Government restrict immigration, except 
from Commonwealth countries and the 
United States, during periods of seasonable 
unemployment, and urged greater care in 
the selection and screening of prospective 
immigrants. 


Old Age Security 


While expressing appreciation of the 
Government’s action in providing old age 
pensions without a means test for persons 
70 years of age, the Committee said it 
had been hopeful that the allowance would 
be greater and that the qualifying age 
would be 65 rather than 70 years. 


Health Services 


The Government was commended for its 
leadership in the field of scientific medical 
research. Establishment of clinics for the 
preventive and curative treatment of tuber- 
culosis, cancer, arthritis and rheumatism 
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was urged. The Government was also 
asked to consider the adoption of a 
national health insurance scheme which 
would insure “adequate and timely medical 
treatment, hospitalization and dental 
service.” 


Labour Representation 


Appointment of representatives of labour 
to boards, commissions and other public 
bodies was again urged. “Such representa- 
tives,” the brief said, “are in a position 
to bring to any tribunal an intimate 
knowledge of the views of workers which 
would not otherwise be obtainable and also 
assurance of co-operation in the applica- 
tion of decisions.” The opinion was also 
expressed that a similar policy in filling 
vacancies in the Senate would likewise be 
in the national interest. 


Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act 


Referring to delays experienced in nego- 
tiating amendments to agreements govern- 
ing rates of pay and working conditions for 
railway employees, the committee requested 
that Section 13 of the Act be amended to 
provide that notice may be served “within 
a period of four months preceding the date 
of expiry of the term of, or preceding the 
termination of an agreement.” 


Education 


Expressing approval of the Government’s 
“announced intention to render financial 
assistance to all Canadian universities,” the 
brief proposed that the federal Government 
“should be authorized through appropriate 
agreements with the provinces to recognize 
and accept a proper proportion of the 
responsibility for the education of our 
citizens and to lend financial assistance 
where need of such assistance is evident.” 


The Committee recognized that the 
provision of educational facilities falls 
within provincial and municipal jurisdiction 
but pointed out that in many instances 
these authorities are unable to meet the 
increasing obligations and _ responsibilities. 
Such increasing obligations, it said, “result 
to a greater or lesser degree from the influx 
of European immigrants under the Goy- 
ernment’s current immigration policy.” 


Other Recommendations 


The brief also reaffirmed the Joint Legis- 
lative Committee’s previous representations 
in support of public ownership and govern- 
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ment control of radio broadcasting and 
televising, under the trusteeship of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 

Attention was drawn to a previous special 
submission with respect to protection at 
railway-highway crossings, with particular 
reference to the Trans-Canada highway. 

In view of the Government’s promise at 
a previous submission to consider the 
Committee’s request for exemption from 
customs duty of automatic block signal 
equipment, the Committee expressed the 
hope that railways would be encouraged to 
make further and extensive installations of 
such warning signals. 

Signatories to the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee’s brief were J. L. D. Ives, Chairman 
of Committee, Order of Railway Con- 
ductors; W. H. Phillips, Vice-Chairman of 
Committee, Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers; A. H. Balch, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen; J. B. Ward, Secretary 
of Committee, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; J. G. McLean, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; and 
J. E. Roy, Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees. 


Government's Reply 


Replying for the Government, Mr. Howe 
thanked the delegation for presenting its 
brief. “We have here,” he said, “the 
Ministers who can deal with the particular 
matters.” 


Doukhobor Problem 


Considerable discussion took place on the 
Doukhobor question. Replying to the 
Joint Legislative Committee’s appeal for 
protection in British Columbia, the Min- 
ister of Justice, Hon. Stuart Garson, said 
it was a question of whether the preserva- 
tion of law and order is a federal or 
provincial duty. “By the British North 
America Act,” he said, “the duty and 
responsibility of administering Jaw and 
order and justice fall clearly upon the 
provincial Governments.” 

This seems to be an attempt, he said, 
to get the federal Government to step into 
a situation not of its own creation on the 
ground that the federal Government has 
authority over the railways. It is parallel 
to the police chief of a city asking Ottawa 
to guard the banks in view of a large 
number of bank robberies, because the 
federal Government has authority over 
bankinea* 3 

Mr. Garson said he was glad the Com- 
mittee had gone back to 1931 when listing 
examples of Doukhobor terrorism. “It was 
not only in the province of British 


Columbia that the Doukhobors’ were 
breaking the law. Many of you still 
remember that there were all kinds of 
atrocities in the province of Saskatchewan. 
You all know that there are thousands of 
Doukhobors still living in Saskatchewan, 
good citizens in every way, living orderly 
lives. They became that way because the 
province bore down upon the malefactors. 
They did not do any more than apply the 
same kind of justice that they applied to 
other citizens of the province. The result 
was that they completely put down all of 
these atrocities in their province, and peace 
and order has since prevailed among the 
many thousands of Doukhobors. Your 
brief shows that over a long period of 
years the application of justice in British 
Columbia has not been attended with the 
same success as is the case in Saskatchewan. 

“When the RCMP was sent to British 
Columbia in 1949,” Mr. Garson said, “the 
federal Government made it clear that it 
was doing no more than co-operating with 
the province’s request and was not assum- 
ing responsibility. Payment was insisted 
upon merely to emphasize where the 
responsibility of law enforcement lies. This 
question is nothing more or less,” Mr. 
Garson repeated, “than a matter of admin- 
istration of law and justice and the 
maintenance of Jaw and order, and is com- 
pletely a provincial responsibility.” 

There was a misunderstanding, Mr. 
Garson thought, as to the jurisdiction of 
the Board of Railway Transport Commis- 
sioners. “They have never had responsi- 
bility for the safety of passengers,” he said. 
“The position is exactly the same as on 
ships. Take, for instance, the seamen’s 
strike, and the disturbances which arose out 
of it. The federal Government has juris- 
diction over the movement of ships but the 
federal Government does not have _ juris- 
diction over the law and order on ships. 
The responsibility hes with the attorney- 
general in the area.” 

Replying to Mr. Ives’ contention that 
the federal Government was responsible in 
the first place for bringing in these people, 
and should therefore take some responsi- 
bility, Mr. Garson said the federal Govern- 
ment had done everything it could. “TI 
am afraid that every time the federal 
Government makes a move, it is later 
charged that we have assumed _ respon- 
sibility. We have no _ constitutional 
responsibility.” 

Mr. Garson suggested to the Committee 
that it work out a plan and, if it can be 
shown that there is insufficient money to 
carry it out, he intimated that the federal 
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Government might be able to do some- 
thing, on the understanding that it was not 
its responsibility. 


The Railway Act 


Speaking on the proposed amendments 
to the Railway Act, the Minister of Trans- 
port, Hon. Lionel Chevrier, said the Royal 
Commission on Transportation had recom- 
mended against amending Section 250 in 
respect to provision for statutory side 
clearances. He would, however, ask the 
Board of Transport Commissioners to con- 
sider it again, if it is in favour, he could 
see no objection to amending the Act. He 
would like first to get the views of the 
Board. 


Concerning Section 308, which refers to 
warning whistles and bell signals at high- 
way crossings, Mr. Chevrier thought the 
Board of Transport Commissioners already 
has the power to carry out this recom- 
mendation without having to amend the 
Act. 


Mr. Ives explained that the Joint Legis- 
lative Committee had been pressing for an 
amendment to Section 250 for the reason 
that it was anxious to avoid hazards for 
the men it represents. Rolling stock, he 
said, has increased in width and height, 
and clearances that were adequate 20 years 
ago are inadequate today; in some cases 
there is no clearance whatsoever. 


An amendment to Section 308, Mr. Ives 
said, was being requested for the protection 
of both railway employees and the public. 
There are too many accidents now where 
both bell and whistle are being sounded, 
he said. “If you deprive the railway of 
the right to use either one, or both, you 
are creating hazards. We believe it is very 
essential to have an amendment to 
Section 308.” 


National Harbours Board Pension Plan 


Mr. Chevrier said he understood the 
NHB pension plan is very similar to that 
of the Civil Service, which is “much better 
than that of the railways,” and that when 
it was introduced the Brotherhoods were in 
favour of it. He could see, however, that 
there is some difficulty with the terminals 
at Vancouver. One of the reasons for the 
difficulties there, Mr. Chevrier explained, is 
because negotiations are taking place with 
the Harbours Board in connection with 
turning over its facilities to the CNR. 

After considerable discussion, the Mun- 
ister promised to take the matter up with 
the Harbours Board. 
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National Transportation Policy 


Control of motor traffic is a very difficult 
matter for the Government to undertake, 
Mr. Howe said. The Supreme Court of 
Canada ruled last year that it is within 
federal jurisdiction but unless Parliament 
grants it the right, the Government cannot 
take the responsibility, he said. “We have 
attempted to introduce bills and each time 
they have been thrown out.” 


The Royal Commission on Transporta- 
tion had recommended such control, Mr. 
Chevrier told the delegation, but the Gov- 
ernment has not yet had an opportunity of 
studying all sections of the report. 


Cost of Living and Price Control 


“T really think we’ve reached the peak,” 
Mr. Howe told the delegation. “I’ve never 
said that before but I do now, because 
there is substantial evidence to support 
me.” 

Mr. Howe said the February cost-of- 
living index would show a decline from the 
January level, and that preliminary esti- 
mates indicated a substantial drop in 
March, perhaps as much as two points. 

People, the Minister said, had drawn 
parallels with the last war but he did not 
think there was any comparison at all. 
“During the war we had a situation causing 
inflation through lack of goods. We acted 
at that time with some success.” Shortages 
have developed today, he said, because 
people had the war psychology and bought 
in anticipation of shortages. As a result, 
shortages occurred and prices rose. It was 
not the impact of defence. “Even today, 
defence requirements are not bearing very 
heavily on supplies, but there was that 
psychology of a rising market and every- 
body bought.” People thought that auto- 
mobiles would go off the market, he said, 
but there was a record production last year. 

“Tt was that psychology that was driving 
prices up, and the Government thought the 
best way to tackle it was by discouraging 
the people from buying through taxation.” 
Since around last July, he said, people have 
not been spending money to the same 
extent and savings have been going up. 
“The scrimmage being over, prices are 
breaking.” There is evidence in many 
directions, he said. 

“One thing which may upset things, 
however, are continuous demands by labour, 
because labour represents a large part of 
the cost of goods.” Mr. Howe cited the 
United States steel industry as an example, 
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saying that if labour’s demands are met the 
price of steel will rise $12 a ton, with far- 
reaching effects on all industries. 

Replying to statements that the cost of 
living in the United States, under price 
controls, hasn’t risen as steeply as in 


Canada, Mr. Howe thought that in another | 


year there would not be much difference 
between the rates of rise in the two 
countries. | 

In conclusion, he said, “I think the cost 
of raw materials is on the down-grade, and 
the cost of living also. 
that the problem of inflation is checked 
and, unless war comes, it will cease to be 
with us. That is the belief of those with 
whom I am associated. I still believe we 
took the right course and were not unwise 
in tackling the problem of inflation as we 
did.” 


Taxation 


“We cannot anticipate the budget speech,” 
Mr. Howe said. “We hope that Mr. 
Abbott will not make things any worse, 
but may make them a little better.” 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


Referring to the amendments proposed 
to the Unemployment Insurance Act, the 
Minister of Labour said that the proposal 
to shorten the waiting period is now being 
studied by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and by the advisory board to 
the commission. 

As regards coverage of hospital employees, 
Mr. Gregg said, the Hospital Association is 
opposed to it on the ground that it would 
increase their operating expenses, and it 
would be necessary to get the money from 
somewhere—from the patients or from 
someone else. “We have delayed going 
forward with it because the hospitals have 
protested so strongly against it. However, 
I am hoping the hospitals will be able to 
adjust their budgets so that they will not 
be too hard hit, and I think they are 
entitled to that delay.” 

On the question of sickness disability 
insurance, the Minister thought that when 
it comes to the point that such a plan could 
be worked out there would have to be an 
amendment to the British North America 
Act, and its administration would have to 
be under the Department of Health and 
Welfare. 


Immigration 


The Minister of Immigration is fully 
conscious of the fact that he must fit his 
immigration program into the Canadian 
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labour situation, Mr. Howe told the delega- 
tion. “The Government will see that the 
labour situation is not upset by immigra- 
tion,” the Minister promised. 

Speaking on behalf of his own Depart- 
ment, the Minister of Labour said that it 
is closely co-operating, through the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, with the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion to obviate the difficulties put forward. 
The ideal, he said, would be for workers 
to come in during the summer, and their 
dependents during the winter, but it is not 
possible for the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration to pick people up and put 
them on the ships exactly at the time it 
wants them. 


Social Security 


Progress has been made in social security, 
Mr. Howe said, and referred to unemploy- 
ment insurance, family allowances and old 
age pensions. “We would like to go further 
and faster” he said, “but I think you will 
agree that progress must be steady. We 
cannot impose too heavy a burden on the 
people.” 

Before the Government could undertake 
a health insurance program it must be sure 
that the facilities are available. The 
Minister said he hoped before long to be 
able to guarantee health service to all 
Canadian citizens. We are increasing our 
hospital space, he said: the Government is 
giving $35 million dollars a year to the 
provinces to assist them in enlarging 
hospital accommodation. 


Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act 


Referring to the Committee’s recom- 
mendation that it be made lawful to serve 
notice within four months of an agree- 
ment’s termination, Mr. Gregg said: “This 
is a new suggestion.” At first glance, he 
felt that such an arrangement could best 
be arranged through collective bargaining. 


He would, however, discuss the matter with 
officers of his Department. He was hoping, 
he said, in view of the fact that the Act 
is working fairly well, that it would not 
have to be amended at this session of 
Parliament. 

“You suggest that the four-month period 
might be incorporated under the agreement. 
The Act says 60 days,” remarked Mr. Ives. 

Mr. Gregg replied that the two-months 
provision was put in the Act to allow 
another organization to make application 
for certification. It was thought at the 
time that it would be sufficient, he said, and 
that it was as well not to grant more time. 
He pointed out that the parties can always 
reach any agreement they like, except that 
the term of the agreement must not be less 
than a year. 


Education 


“This is a very difficult matter indeed,” 
Mr. Howe said about educational grants. 
“A move has been made in this direction 
in offering money to the universities. We 
devised a plan that seems to us reasonable, 
and attached no strings as to how the 
universities should spend the money, but 
you might be interested to know that we are 
having difficulty in getting one province to 
accept the money. When once the federal 
Government moves into the secondary 
education field, even to the extent of con- 
tributing to teachers’ salaries, we are 
getting into trouble. That is the situation 
as it exists.” 


Cabinet Ministers Present 


Members of the Government who received 
the Dominion Joint Legislative Committee 
of the Railway Transportation Brother- 
hoods were: Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Min- 
ister of Trade and Commerce and Defence 
Production; Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Min- 
ister of Labour; Hon. Lionel Chevrier, 
Minister of Transport; Hon. Stuart Garson, 
Minister of Justice; and Hon. Hugues 
Lapointe, Minister of Veterans Affairs. 
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Seasonal Unemployment 


It has been estimated that a minimum of 150,000 persons in Canada are 
seasonally unemployed each winter even when economic activity is high. 
Types, magnitude and effects of such unemployment are described here 


Seasonal unemployment may be defined 
as unemployment which occurs regularly 
each year as a result of normal climatic 
changes or of other circumstances which 


arise at particular times each year. As | 


such, seasonal unemployment is by no 
means confined to Canada. It is found in 
many countries, its pattern depending to 
a considerable extent, though not entirely, 
on the latitude. For example, Canada, 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, Norway and 
Sweden all have their periods of peak 
employment in the late summer or fall 
and of peak unemployment in the winter 
or early spring. On the other hand, in 
more southerly countries such as_ the 
United States and France there is little 
seasonal variation in over-all unemployment 
levels. Figures for the United Kingdom 
also show little seasonal variation but this 
is probably due to the higher proportion 
of secondary industry in Great Britain, 
rather than to its geographic position. This 
fact illustrates the further point that the 
more dependent a country is upon primary 
industries, the greater its seasonal unem- 
ployment problem is likely to be. 

Unemployment resulting from seasonal 
factors may usefully be distinguished from’ 
one or two other main types of unemploy- 
ment. The mass unemployment of the 
thirties was a result of changes in the 
over-all level of economic activity. Unem- 
ployment of this type is largely beyond 
the control of individual firms and indus- 
tries and requires government and even 
international action to combat it. There 
is also some unemployment present in the 
economy at all times due to such factors 
as plants closing down temporarily and 
workers changing from one job to another. 
Unlike these and other types of unem- 
ployment, the distinguishing feature of 
seasonal unemployment is its regular yearly 
pattern. 


Types 


Industries in which seasonal unemploy- 
ment occurs are of two main types. In 
the first case, the climate directly affects 
the character, timing and magnitude of 
productive activities. The most obvious 
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‘in the fall and winter. 


The National Advisory Council on 
Manpower, at its meeting in Ottawa on 
February 26, urged employers to do 
everything possible to arrange their 
work schedules so as to flatten out 
seasonal peaks and valleys in employ- 
ment levels and thereby reduce the 
extent of seasonal unemployment in 
Canada. This recommendation was the 
result of a report, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour, which 
estimated that even in recent years of 
high economic activity a minimum of 
150,000 to 225,000 persons were 
seasonally unemployed each winter. 
This recurring waste of manpower 
presents a continuing challenge to 
employers, employees and government 
alike. 





example is agriculture, but canning, salt- 
water fishing, inland navigation, logging, 
and construction, particularly highway 
construction, are also directly affected by 
the season. 

Other industries experience periods of 
high and low activity through seasonal 
changes in the demand for their products. 
Retail trade, for example, is at a peak 
from September till the end of the year. 
Christmas buying plays a big part here. 
Easter increases employment in the cloth- 
ing industry, and fall buying makes for 
another peak at that time. Farmers buy 
most of their agricultural implements in 
the spring and summer. More fuel is sold 
The vacation 
season means more work for hotels and 
restaurants. Laundries and dry cleaning 
establishments also reach peak activity in 
the summer. 


Measurement and Magnitude 


For all industry, considered collectively, 
the period of peak activity is usually 
October and the period of least employ- 
ment is late winter or early spring. The 
full extent of seasonal unemployment. is 
nevertheless difficult to measure because 


not all workers holding seasonal jobs 
become unemployed for an_ extended 
period. One group of seasonal workers, 


consisting mostly of students, housewives 
and retired persons, does not become 
unemployed at all. These people enter 
the labour force for a short period during 
the summer and fall but leave it when 
their jobs come to an end or the schools 
and universities reopen in the fall. Another 
group of seasonal workers avoids _ pro- 
longed unemployment by moving from one 
industry or area to another as the seasons 
change. Farm workers and fishermen who 
go into the logging camps in the winter 
are one example. Workers who move from 
the eastern provinces to the Prairies, or 
vice-versa, with the harvest are another. 

Not all persons with seasonal jobs leave 
the labour force or are able to obtain 
other jobs as the winter approaches. Some 
seasonal workers are looking for work but 
are unable to find it during the off-season. 
These are the seasonally unemployed. It 
is with them that serious economic and 
social problems arise. 

A rough measurement of seasonal unem- 
ployment can be made by examining 
changes in unemployment in years of 
prosperity. By taking the maximum 
number of job applications listed with the 
National Employment Service for any 
given year of high employment and sub- 
tracting from it the minimum number for 
the same or the previous year, some idea 
of the magnitude of seasonal unemploy- 
ment is obtainable. It is by this method 
that the figures quoted above—150,000 to 
225,000 persons seasonally unemployed each 
winter—were obtained. These figures are, 
however, faulty in at least two ways. 
First, they exclude the number of persons 
who are seasonally unemployed at a time 
when unemployment is at a minimum, and 
second, they exclude seasonally unemployed 
workers who fail to register with the 
National Employment Service. 


Effects 


Seasonal unemployment is a waste and 
a burden—a waste of manpower and a 
burden for the community. Manpower has 
at least one characteristic which distin- 
guishes it from other resources: an hour’s 
labour unused can never be regained. In 
addition, the idle man, and perhaps a 
family as well, must be fed, clothed and 
sheltered. This direct burden may be 
borne jointly by employers, employees and 
the government through the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance fund. Otherwise, the cost 
falls on public relief funds and private 





1Cf., LaBouR GaAzeETTE, Oct., 1949, p. 1210. 


savings. These expenditures are not, 
however, a solution to the problem. 
Fundamentally, the only remedy for unem- 
ployment is work for the unemployed. 

Unemployment creates, moreover, indirect 
burdens. A seasonal worker is unable to 
obtain the skill that he might otherwise 
acquire. There are other intangible costs 
arising from idleness, frustration and 
reduced morale. And the burdens are not 
confined to those directly affected. Unem- 
ployment means, at best, reduced incomes 
and reduced incomes mean reduced expendi- 
tures, and consequently reduced employ- 
ment and incomes for other people. Thus 
the “misery 1s spread”. 


Remedies 


During the later war years of 1942 to 
1945, the seasonal variations in employ- 
ment were much less than in the pre-war 
period; in some industries they almost 
disappeared. Thus it is a demonstrable 
fact that, given the incentive, seasona! 
unemployment can be reduced in spite of 
the obvious difficulties. 


There are two fundamental approaches 
to the problem of eliminating seasonal 
unemployment. The first is to stabilize 
activity on an industry basis—each indus- 
try builds up and retains its own labour 
force on a year round basis. The second 
approach is to stabilize activity for the 
economy as a whole, but to allow for 
variations in employment in _ individual 
industries. This remedy is dependent upon 
increasing the mobility of workers, so that 
they move quiekly and with a minimum 
of uncertainty from one industry or area 
to another as labour needs rise and fall. 


The stabilization of activity within a 
given industry on a year-round basis can 
be attempted in various ways. In some 
industries, where variations in demand 
occur seasonally, it may be possible to 
achieve stability through inventory adjust- 
ments. Or it may be possible to influence 
demand by price adjustments. The anthra- 
cite coal industry has increased its summer 
operations by offering coal at reduced prices 
at that time. Still another possibility is 
the diversification of production so that 
workers can be shifted within a plant from 
one product to another as seasonal demands 
change. The general public can also help 
by having household decoration, alterations 
and repairs made in the winter months. 
In other industries, like agriculture, con- 
struction and logging, where production is 
affected by the climate, stabilization may 
be largely a technical problem, dependent 
upon the development of new methods and 
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materials. Nor should the importance of 
new ideas and concepts be overlooked. To 
some extent, seasonality is a result of 
tradition and ingrained habits of thought. 
The other approach to the reduction of 
seasonal unemployment is by increasing the 
mobility of workers. This may mean the 
organization of long-distance movements of 
workers, such as is accomplished at the 
present time under the Federal-Provincial 
Farm Labour Agreements or through the 
clearance system of the National Employ- 
ment Service. The clearance system 
facilitates both seasonal and permanent 


transfers. A more satisfactory remedy from 
the worker’s point of view may be the 
building up within an area of industries 
with complementary labour needs such as 
the farm-forest communities which already 
exist. In many cases this is a long-term 
proposition and depends upon the deci- 
sions of employers in locating new plants. 
If employers know that they cannot avoid 
seasonal variations of activity, 1t mught 
sometimes be to their advantage to con- 
sider the seasonal patterns of local 
employment and build where the pattern 
dovetails with their own. 


a —— 


First Meeting of National Advisory 
Committee on Rehabilitation, Ottawa 


Establishment of a specific federal grant for the rehabilitation of 
disabled is advocated. Early appointment of federal co-ordinator of 
rehabilitation, integration of facilities at local level recommended 


Delegates to the first meeting of the 
National Advisory Committee on Reha- 
bilitation in Ottawa Ferbuary 20, 21 and 22 
advocated the establishment of a specific 
grant by the federal Government for 
rehabilitation of disabled persons. The 
members of the Committee also asked for 
the early appointment of a federal co- 
ordinator for rehabilitation. 

The Advisory Committee was formed as 
a result of recommendations passed at last 
vear’s National Conference on Civilian 
Rehabilitation! and is composed of mem- 
bers from federal and provincial govern- 
ments, health and _ welfare’ voluntary 
agencies, the medical profession, and 
employer and employee organizations. 

At the formation of the Advisory 
Committee, the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, announced that the 
ultimate objective of the rehabilitation 
program was to make available to the 
estimated 100,000 seriously disabled persons 
of working age in Canada the best treat- 
ment obtainable and the possibility of 
becoming rehabilitated to the point of 
being able to earn their own living and to 
contribute to the productive capacity of 
Canada. The National Advisory Com- 





1See LasourR GAZETTE, April, 1951, pp. 454-470 
for details of National Conference. 
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mittee was set up as the first major step 
in the long-range program of rehabilitation. 
The meeting was opened by the federal 
ministers most concerned with the reha- 
bilitation program: Hon. Paul Martin, 
Minister of National Health and Welfare, 
Hon. Hugues Lapointe, Minister of 
Veterans Affairs, and Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour. The delegates 
were addressed at the opening session by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Louis 
St. Laurent. The meeting was held under 
the chairmanship of Dr. F. G. McNally, 
Chancellor of the University of Alberta. 


Report of Publicity Committee 


A report by the publicity committee 
included several recommendations regarding 
the promotion of interest in the rehabilita- 
tion work being carried out in Canada. 
After several meetings by the committee, 
it was generally agreed that the major 
task in the public relations field with 
respect to the disabled was the breaking 
down of employer resistance to the hiring 
of disabled persons rather than actually 
creating an employment demand for such 
handicapped workers. 

In order to focus the attention of the 
country on the disabled, the committee 
recommended that one of the major 
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national magazines be urged to write a 
story on the activities of the Montreal 
special placement section of the National 
Employment Service. It was _ further 
suggested that business, industrial and trade 
magazine editors be interested in running 
stories on employers who have successfully 
employed disabled workers. 

Referring to the part that can be played 
by newspapers, the committee suggested 
that monthly reports be issued on the 
number of skills and skilled workers avail- 
able to employers through the Special 
Placements Section of the National 
Employment Service. Semi-annual reports 
on the activities of the Section were also 
advocated as a means of bringing before 
the public the abilities of handicapped 
workers. More specifically, the committee 
called for feature articles in local papers 
on the successes achieved by disabled 
athletes, businessmen and women. 

The committee asked that radio be used 
in order to publicize the success of the 
disabled in employment. In this respect 
it was recommended that radio dramatiza- 
tions be produced and broadcast weekly. 
The radio programs would be sponsored 
each week by different business organiza- 
tions and would contain no commercial 
advertising. The feature stories would be 
written, produced and directed by a com- 
mercial radio production agency with the 
contents of such programs being subject 
to the control of the publicity committee. 

The committee’s report emphasized that 
many of the recommendations involve the 
focusing of national attention upon matters 
of local interest. It noted that this pro- 
cedure has proved to be of value in creating 
local interest in local problems. With 
respect to the radio programs, the com- 
mittee suggested that the productions be 
scheduled on a 13-week trial basis, for local 
presentation, and that the programs be 
written in English and French. 


Appointment of Federal Co-ordinator 


The proposed qualifications thought to 
be desirable for candidates seeking appoint- 
ment to the position as federal co-ordinator 
for rehabilitation were accepted by the 
Committee. It was agreed that the 
co-ordinator preferably should have a 
university education, although this qualifi- 
cation was not regarded as_ essential. 
Experience in the field of physical and 
vocational rehabilitation and a_ general 
knowledge of the existing facilities and 
services in this field were recommended as 
qualifications. In addition, it was stated 


that the co-ordinator should be in a posi- 
tion to promote and carry out a reha- 
bilitation program and to this extent 
should have had experience in organization, 
administration and negotiation with govern- 
mental and/or private agencies. 


Reports of Special Committees 


Working committees were appointed by 
the Advisory Committee to study the 
questions affecting personnel, placements, 
priorities and financial grants in connection 
with rehabilitation. A committee was 
also appointed to nominate the members 
of the executive for the coming year. 


Personnel Committee 


The committee’s recommendations dealt 
with the skills needed in carrying out a 
rehabilitation program and the provision of 
educational facilities necessary to supply 
the trained personnel for a rehabilitation 
program. 

The committee recommended _ that 
universities should provide undergraduate 
courses in rehabilitation and _ graduate 
courses for medical students in the medical 
aspects of rehabilitation. It suggested 
that the theory and practice of reha- 
bilitation be taught in schools of nursing 
and that medical schools should establish 
degree or diploma courses in occupational 
and physical therapy. It was noted that 
disabled persons are particularly suitable 
for rehabilitation work and could be 
trained as therapists. 

It was pointed out that medical social 
workers are in very short supply because 
of a shortage of instructional and super- 
visory staff. The committee recommended 
that hospitals serving schools of social 
work be granted subsidies in order that 
more staff might be employed. .To 
alleviate the shortage of university-trained 
occupational and physical therapists, the 
committee recommended that such _ per- 
sonnel be provided with trained “aides”. 

The committee noted in its report that 
the shortage of teaching staffs could be 
eased if additional funds were made avail- 
able to students under the existing Depart- 
ment of Labour student aid program, in 
co-operation with the provinces. 


Priorities Committee 


The priorities committee stated, in open- 
ing its report, that there should be no 
such a thing as priority when it came to 
dealing with the disabled. All classes of 
the handicapped should receive the best 
treatment possible, it noted. The com- 
mittee further reported that there was 
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insufficient information on hand at present 
to determine the most pressing problems 
associated with specific disabilities. 


The committee recommended the early 
appointment of the federal co-ordinator in 
the field of rehabilitation. In connection 
with this appointment, it advised prepara- 
tion of a report with specific proposals 
for early action by governments, voluntary 
groups and other interested agencies. It 
urged that rehabilitation units be estab- 
lished first in association with universities 
and hospitals. Priority should be given to 
this phase of the program, the committee 
declared. 

It was suggested by some delegates that 
a registration of the disabled in Canada 
would be of value. This proposal was 
thought to involve a great amount of time 
and it was pointed out that, as rehabilita- 
tion programs were carried out, statistics 
on the various classes of the disabled 
would be accumulated. Spokesmen for the 
various affiliated organizations on _ the 
committee mentioned that at present their 
groups already possessed figures, which 
though not completely accurate, reflected 
fairly well the number of disabled within 
their respective bodies. 


Placements Committee 


The committee dealing with placements 
noted that certain areas in Canada have 
not taken advantage of the facilities for 
the training of the disabled under the 
provisions of the federal-provincial training 
agreements. The provinces were urged to 
establish such services and to _ take 
advantage of the federal assistance. 


The committee also advocated that 
employers be encouraged to hire disabled 
workers wherever possible. In connection 
with the placements of the handicapped, 
the committee recommended that the 
federal Government make the necessary 
arrangements with rehabilitation centres in 
order that the Special Placement Officers 
of the National Employment Service can 
refer difficult cases to them. At such 
centres, handicapped workers would be 
medically examined by competent authori- 
ties and thus would not run the risk of 
being placed in occupations which were 
detrimental to their health. 


To aid in dealing with the problems of 
the disabled at the local level, the place- 
ment committee recommended the estab- 
lishment of local co-ordinating committees, 
with the Employment Office in the area 
assisting in their organization. The com- 
mittee further recommended that the 
National Employment Service appoint an 
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officer in each region who would specifi- 
cally deal with the placement of handi- 
capped workers. To assist this placement 
officer, it was suggested that a male and 
a female officer be also appointed. 


Committee on Rehabilitation Grants 


The sub-committee studying grants made 
by the federal Government for health 
services, advocated that the committee act 
upon a resolution passed at last year’s 
meeting in Toronto and request the federal 
Government for a specific grant for reha- 
bilitation. Pointing out that the Govern- 
ment at present makes grants in aid of 
tuberculosis, cancer, venereal disease, 
mental illnesses, etc., the committee recom- 
mended that any grant made on behalf of 
rehabilitation be separate and distinct from 
any of these. 

The committee also recommended that a 
study be made of all federal grants under 
the Departments of Health and Welfare, 
and Labour, with a view to determining 
to what extent and for what purposes such 
grants are being used and how they might 
be more effectively used for rehabilitation. 


Nomination Committee 


The nomination committee presented a 
slate of officers for the coming year. The 
slate, approved unanimously by the mem- 
bers, were as follows:— 

Dr. F. G. McNally, Chancellor of the 
University of Alberta, and the Rev. Father 
J. C. Beaudin, Chaplain of the Victor Doré 
School for Crippled Children at Montreal, 
chairman and vice-chairman, respectively. 


Executive Members: 


L. W. Shaw, Deputy Minister of Educa- 
tion, Prince Edward Island; J. S. White, 
Deputy Minister of Social Welfare and 
Rehabilitation, Saskatchewan; Lt.-Col. 
E. A. Baker, Managing Director, Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind; Dr. H. 
Hoyle Campbell, President, Canadian 
Association of Occupational Therapy; Roy 
Campbell, Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; F. P. Donovan, General Chairman, 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees; and R. Edgar Guay, Professor, 
Ecole de Service Social, Laval University, 
Quebec. 

The following are members 
Advisory Committee :— 


of the 


Representatives of Provincial Governments: 


A. H. Miller, Deputy Minister of Public 
Welfare, Alberta; F. T. Fairey, Deputy 
Minister of Education, British Columbia; 
C. R. Smith, Attorney-General, Manitoba; 


Dr. T. A. Knowling, Director of Tuber- 
culosis Dispensary, Department of Health, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland; Dr. Ruth 
McDougall, Director of Maternal and 
Child Health, Department of Health and 
Social Services, Fredericton, N.B.; H. S. 
Farquhar, Director of Old Age Pensions, 
Department of Public Welfare, Nova 
Scotia; Ian Campbell, Director of Old Age 
Assistance, Department of Public Welfare, 
Ontario; L. W. Shaw, Deputy Minister of 
Education, Prince Edward Island; Gustave 
Poisson, Deputy Minister of Youth and 
Social Welfare, Quebec; and J. S. White, 
Deputy Minister of Social Welfare and 
Rehabilitation, Saskatchewan. 


Representatives of Federal Government 
Departments: 

C. A. L. Murchison, Commissioner, 

Unemployment Insurance Commission; 


J. W. Willard, Chief, Research Division, 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare; and G. H. Parliament, Director- 
General of Veterans’ Welfare Services, 
Department of Veterans Affairs. 


Representatives of Health & 
Voluntary Agencies: 

Lt.-Col. E. A. Baker, Managing Director, 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind; 
John G. Counsell, President, Canadian 
Paraplegic Association; T. A. J. Cummings, 
Executive Director, Canadian Tuberculosis 
Association; E. A. Dunlop, Executive 
Director, Canadian Arthritis and Rheu- 
matism Society; Elizabeth S. Govan, 
Secretary, Public Welfare Division, Cana- 
dian Welfare Council; and R. W. Hopper, 
Recording Secretary, Canadian Council for 
Crippled Children. 


Representatives of the Medical Professions: 


Dr. L. O. Bradley, Executive Secretary, 
Canadian Hospital Council; Dr. H. Hoyle 


Welfare 


Campbell, President, Canadian Association 
of Occupational Therapy; Dr. Edmond 
Dubé, Medical Director, St. Justine 
Hospital, Outremont, Que.; Dr. Campbell 
Gardner, Chief of Service—Surgery, Queen 
Mary’s Veterans Hospital, Montreal; Dr. 
P. L. L’Heureux, Medical Director, St. 
Boniface Hospital, St. Boniface, Man.; and 
Dr. Eustace Morin, Chief of Service— 
Medicine, Hospital of the Child Jesus, 
Quebec. 


Representatives of Organized Employers: 

Roy Campbell, Canadian Manufacturers 
Association; J. A. lLapres, Canadian 
Construction Association; Leonard W. 
Townsend, Canadian Bankers Association; 
and James Young, Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce. 


vepresentatives of Organized Employees: 
Gordon C. Cushing, General Secretary- 
Treasurer, The Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada; Max Dodds, Interna- 
tional Representative, District 6, United 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and _ Plastic 
Workers of America (CIO-CCL); F. P. 
Donovan, General Chairman, Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees; and 
Gaston Ledoux, First Vice-President, Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 


Representatives of Universities and Groups 
especially interested in Rehabilitation: 
Rev. Father J. C. Beaudin, Chaplain of 
the Victor Doré School for Crippled 
Children, Montreal; G. F. McNally, Chan- 
cellor of the University of Alberta; 
R. Edgar Guay, Professor, Ecole de 
Service Social, Laval University; and Dr. 
J. C. Meekins, Director, University Clinic, 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal. 
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Rehabilitation Abroad-] 


West Germany's Large-Scale Scheme 
For Rehabilitation of Disabled Workers 


Establishments must employ a stated percentage of disabled workers; 


all employers have to give preference to handicapped job applicants. 


First three years of scheme’s operation reviewed in recent report. 


The vocational training and rehabilitation 
of disabled workers has been organized on 
a large scale in the German state of North 
Rhineland and Westphalia, according to a 
recent report published by the state 
employment office. The report reviews the 
three-year period dating from October 1, 
1948, during which the scheme has been in 
operation and during which state allowance 
have been paid to rehabilitated employees. 

Under an agreement with the Ministries 
of Labour and Social Insurance, the state 
employment office assumed responsibility 
for the placement of seriously disabled 
workers. The following groups come 
within the scope of the agreement: persons 
of German nationality who, as a result of 
injury received on military service or of 
an accident or of both, “are suffering from 
a loss of earning capacity of not less than 
50 per cent”; persons whose placement 
would not prejudice the opportunities of 
blind persons not covered by the first 
group and those who, though disabled by 
war or accident, have an earning capacity 
of between 30 and 50 per cent and finally, 
persons seriously limited in earning capa- 
city but who are not covered by any 
provisions, e.g., those with congenital 
disabilities. 

In all establishments employing 20 or 
more persons, two per cent of the 
employees must be disabled. In addition, 
all employers are obliged by the provi- 
sions of the Employment of Disabled Men 
Act to give preference to handicapped 
job applicants. This includes supplying 
prosthetic appliances and artificial limbs 
and adjusting the working conditions or 
the machinery to suit the worker’s needs. 

The local employment offices maintain 
special sections to deal with the various 
phases of rehabilitation. These sections 
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are concerned with vocational guidance, 
medical service, psychological service, work- 
place research, retraining on a short-term 
basis and placement. Persons requiring a 
longer period of training are referred to 
welfare centres. Committees composed of 
representatives of trade unions, employers’ 
organizations and welfare services work 
with the staff of the various sections of 
the employment offices. 

The purpose of the employment offices’ 
program is to return the handicapped 
worker to the same or a related occupa- 
tion with as little disturbance as possible 
to his established pattern of living. Where 
this is impossible, the worker is advised 
of other suitable occupations and of the 
training for such occupations. 

The training period is set at a maximum 
of six months. Refresher courses are pro- 
vided for persons who are able to return 
to the same or related occupations, instruc- 
tion is made available to those who are 
unable to resume their previous positions, 
and vocational training courses have been 
set up for those who have not previously 
been trained in any occupation. 


Upon completion of training and prior 
to the placement of a handicapped person, 
the official in charge of the workplace 
research section familiarizes the worker 
with his proposed place of employment. 
At the same time suggestions are made 
concerning changes in machinery layout and 
related matters that may be necessary in 
view of the worker’s disability. 


During a worker’s first eight weeks in 
employment he receives financial assistance 
from the state. Such aid may be extended 
if the employee has not reached the 
required productivity standard in this time. 


During the three-year period under 
review, 69,989 seriously disabled workers 
were placed in over 18 occupational groups 
in North Rhineland and Westphalia. In 
undertakings employing 20 or more workers 


on October 1, 1948, 69,687 out of 2,223,256 
wage-earners and 27,134 out of 548,141 
salaried employees and members of super- 
visory staff were seriously handicapped. 
This amounts to 3-7 per cent of the total 
labour force in these establishments. 

In the mining, metallurgical, shipbuilding, 
textiles and machine making industries, 
41,262 workers of a total staff of 1,265,562 
were seriously disabled. These industries 
give employment to 42-6 per cent of the 
total number of industrial workers and 
37-5 per cent of handicapped industrial 
workers. 


Rehabilitation Abroad-2 





The highest percentages of disabled 
employees were to be found in the 
following groups: the Post Office (7-4 per 
cent); administration, etc. (6-8 per cent) ; 
leather and rubber industries, finance, bank- 
ing and insurance (6 per cent each). 
These groups accounted for 15-3 per cent 
of all employed persons in the state and 
for 27°3 per cent of all seriously handi- 
capped workers in employment. 

The report on the activities of the 
rehabilitation program is summarized in the 
January 15, 1952 issue of Industry and 
Labour, published by the International 
Labour Office at Geneva. 


Belgium Trains, Places Crippled Pupils; 


Pays Allowances During Their Training 


A report on the operation of the scheme since 1945 gives statistics, 


relates the difficulties encountered in finding work for 


The training and placement of pupils 
and apprentices who are crippled carried 
out by the Belgian Government since 1945 
is reviewed in a report of the Ministry of 
Labour and Social Welfare. The report 
also discusses some of the difficulties 
encountered in placing such workers in 
employment. 


In 1937 the Belgian Government estab- 
lished a special scheme whereby crippled, 
disabled, deaf and dumb persons who are 
not considered to be the victims of civil 
or military war or victims of industrial 
accidents or occupational diseases are 
eligible for a free state allowance. The 
allowances were made subject to certain 
conditions of nationality, age and degree 
of invalidity and also to a means test. 
In 1945, the program was amended to 
exempt from the means test incapacitated 
persons who could prove that they were 
pupils or apprentices. 


During the academic year 1949-1950, 
2.750 apprentices and pupils received 
allowances. During this same period, 373 


completed their studies and 318 had their 
studies interrupted. The survey conducted 
by the ministry included pupils in ordinary 
institutions, pupils in specialized institu- 
tions and apprentices. In 1946, the first 


cripples 


year after the original program had been 
amended, 683 pupils and apprentices were 
receiving allowances. 

The report of the ministry outlines some 
of the reasons why crippled students and 
apprentices discontinue their studies. It 
points out that some accept training merely 
to receive the allowances and in many 
cases the pupil’s mental, physical and 
psychological make-up makes it impossible 
for him to keep up the necessary efforts. 
Many cripples, on reaching the age of 14 
years, have not completed their ordinary 
studies and are backward for their age. 
Their feeling of inferiority often discour- 
ages them from continuing their program. 

Cripples frequently become apprentices 
without prior advice and guidance from 
medical and vocational training authorities 
and thus do not enter the trade best suited 
to their capacities. Many pupils and 
apprentices, the report notes, lack sufficient 
moral support and encouragement to carry 
on and the resources essential to making 
regular attendance at school easy. In 
several cases, disabled children are put to 
work to contribute to the family’s earnings. 

The report notes that the difficulty in 
finding work for cripples is often increased 
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due to unemployment among able-bodied 
workers. Further, the age of disabled 
children is usually higher than that of 
other able-bodied persons seeking work. 


Rehabilitation Abroad-3 


The report is summarized in the Feb- 


ruary 1, 1951, issue of Industry and Labour, 
published by the International Labour 
Office. 


U.S. Task Force on the Handicapped 
Completes Studies, Submits Report 


Appointed to develop plans for effective use of handicapped workers 
in connection with the defence program, the task force has presented 
a comprehensive picture of many factors concerning the handicapped 


The Task Force on the Handicapped, 
appointed by the United States Govern- 
ment last June to develop plans for 
effective use of handicapped workers in 
connection with the defence program, has 
completed its studies, according to a report 
in the March issue of Employment Security 
Review, monthly publication of the Bureau 
of Employment Security, United States 
Department of Labour. 

In its report, the Task Force presented 
a comprehensive picture of the number of 
handicapped men and women in the United 
States; their relation to present manpower 
plans; the resources which exist for reha- 
bilitation, placement and employment; 
shortcomings in present services; and steps 
which need to be taken for improved and 
expanded use of handicapped persons. 

Pointing to the 250,000 persons in the 
United States who become disabled and 
need rehabilitation each year and to the 
present backlog of 2,000,000 disabled 
Americans who could be rehabilitated and 
added to the labour force, the Task Force 
declared :— 


Disability will become a major obstacle 
to national strength and vitality unless a 
determined and concerted effort is made 
to cope with it. It is not a matter for 
the vague future; the problem has shown 
itself already and will be with us through 
any prolonged defence mobilization period. 

f we are to avoid sheer waste in our 
manpower plans, we need to ask ourselves 
some searching questions on the place of 
our handicapped. citizens in those plans. 
We. know that the burden on health ser- 
vices and institutions already is mounting 
as a result of military and other defence 
requirements; we know that many com- 
munities are having a financial struggle to 
continue public assistance and other bene- 
fits in the face of increasing municipal 
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expenses. We need to decide now whether 
it is good business to undertake a major 
and sustained effort to bring the disabled 
into the ranks of the workers and to trans- 
form tax consumers into tax producers. 


Aiming its work at the community level, 
where handicapped persons live, where jobs 
exist and where services must be provided, 
the Task Force outlined plans whereby 
each community may make the most of 
the facilities it already has and launch a 
program for expanding facilities for reha- 
bilitation and employment for its handi- 
capped citizens. 


A basic part of the plan is the use of 
“teams” in each community, consisting of 
physician, physical therapist, specialists in 
vocational rehabilitation and job place- 
ment, augmented by community leaders 
who can bring the full resources of the 
community to bear on the needs of the 
individual disabled person. 


In addition to the organization of 
community resources and training of teams, 
the group’s recommendations called for 
more realistic physical standards in the 
hiring of the handicapped; support for the 
rehabilitation of disabled workers through 
the federal-state program of vocational 
rehabilitation; a national inventory of 
physical facilities for rehabilitation, such as 
rehabilitation centres; expanded educational 
and vocational training opportunities to 


produce more skilled workers from among 


the disabled; development of a national 
recruiting program for certain scarce 
categories of specialists in rehabilitation; 
and other steps designed to bring reha- 
bilitation and placement facilities into line 
with the size of the handicapped popula- 
tion in the country. . 


Newfoundland Department of Labour 
Issues Its Report for the Year 1951 


Some difficulties encountered by the Department during its first full 
year of operation, especially in the administration of ithe Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act, but its services being used to greater advantage 


The report of the Department of 
Labour of Newfoundland for 1951 
describes the progress made during the 
year in the fields of labour relations, 
certification of engineers and firemen and 
boiler inspection, minimum wages, and 
workmen’s compensation. Several diffi- 
culties encountered by the Department 
during its first full year of operation are 
noted, especially in the administration of 
the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act. 
Generally speaking, however, the services 
of the Department are becoming more 
widely known and being used to greater 
advantage. 


New Legislation 


Important changes were made in the 
Workmen’s Compensation and Labour 
Relations Acts at the 1951 session of the 
Legislature. Benefits payable under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1950, were 
set out. They compare favourably with 
those of most other provinces. Action 
was taken to separate the operation of 
the Labour Relations and Trade Union 
Acts so that certification of a bargaining 
agent will no longer be conditional on 
compliance with the Trade Union Act. 
In the interests of speeding up negotia- 
tions, provision was made in the Labour 
Relations Act for a company whose board 
of directors is outside the province to 
name a representative within the province 
to bargain and sign an agreement on its 
behalf. 


Labour Relations 


In approximately half of the 30 disputes 
which occurred during 1951, the services 
of the Department were employed to 
effect a settlement. One of the more 
serious disputes was between the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local 579, and the Building 
Trades Employers’ Association, during the 
course of which the union members went 
on strike for two and one-half weeks. At 
the end of that time the management 


agreed to pay the increase of 16 cents an 
hour recommended by a conciliation 
board. Several other strikes are reported 
in which the Department took direct 
action. Most of these were of short 
duration. 

The report notes that in a number of 
cases during the year conciliation officers 
assisted in the settlement of difficulties 
before the dispute stage was reached; in 
addition, their efforts helped bring about 
a satisfactory agreement in nine disputes. 
The report further states that concilia- 
tion officers were appointed, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, to investigate two alleged vio- 
lations of the unfair labour practices 
section of the Act, the dismissal of a 
union president from his employment and 
the influencing of a certification vote. 

Six conciliation boards were appointed 
during the year to deal with disputes 
which could not be settled by a concilia- 
tion officer. In three cases the board was 
successful in bringing about a settlement 
without having to make any recommenda- 
tions to the Minister and in two other 
cases the board’s recommendations were 
finally accepted. The sixth case was still 
pending at the end of the year. 


Labour Relations Board 


The Labour Relations Board held nine 
meetings during the year. Of 51 applica- 
tions for certification dealt with, 45 were 
granted and six rejected. 

Three complaints of failure to negotiate 
were referred to the Board by the Min- 
ister and in each case the Board issued 
an order requiring the employer to com- 
mence collective bargaining. 


Boiler Inspection 


formation of the Boiler 
Inspection Branch of the Department, 
considerable progress has been made 
towards reducing explosive hazards by the 
promulgation of standard safety rules and 
regulations for boilers and pressure vessels. 


Since the 
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In September, 1950, 
issued governing the _ registration and 
approvai of designs, approval of new 
installations, annual inspections, examina-~ 
tion and certification of engineers and 
firemen and the testing and qualification of 
welders (L.G., 1951, p. 76). 

As the various manufacturers are 
becoming aware of the regulations, the 
demand for approval and registration of 
designs of boilers and pressure vessels has 
overtaxed the staff. 

The approval of the Department must 
also be given before any pressure equip- 
ment or piping is installed. The report 
states that because a number of contract- 
ing engineers haye been reluctant to 
submit plans of projected installations, 
several plant owners have been put to 
considerable expense and inconvenience 
when an inspection was ultimately made 
by a government inspector. This diffi- 
culty is gradually being overcome by the 
Branch insisting that the regulations be 
complied with. 


An annual inspection is required for all 
boilers and pressure vessels, whether old 
or new. After inspection, a certificate is 
issued on which is stated the maximum 
pressure at which the vessel may be safely 
operated. The report points out that con- 
siderable difficulties are encountered in 
conducting annual inspections because of 
transportation facilities and weather condi- 
tions. The majority of plants can be 
inspected only during the summer months 
when heat is not required and when 
weather conditions permit travelling around 
the coast line. 


During the year a considerable amount 
of pressure equipment was condemned as 
being unfit for further service, or was 
found deteriorated to the extent that oper- 
ating pressures were reduced by more than 
one-half. A number of plants required 
extensive alterations to bring them within 
standard safety requirements. 

Over 400 certificates were granted by 
the Branch to four classes of engineers and 
to firemen. Most were issued without 
examination to persons employed as 
engineers and firemen at the time the 
regulations were issued. The report states 
that the standard on which the written 
examination required for certification should 
be based in Newfoundland offered some 
concern and that the examinations which 
were finally set were of a standard 
equivalent to that of the other provinces. 
The results of examinations have been so 
gratifying that it is hoped that the 
standard may not only be maintained but 
may even be improved in future. 


regulations were 
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“The interest and enthusiasm shown by 
the engineers and firemen in receiving the 
new certificates with the prospect of future 
advancement through their own efforts in 
obtaining further knowledge from experi- 


ence and study is encouraging,” the report 


states. 

Welders’ qualification tests were also 
carried out by the Boiler Inspection 
Branch. At first these tests met with 


little success in obtaining qualified welders 
since the majority of welders who were 
subjected to the test failed. A consider- 
able number, however, passed subsequent 
tests so that at the present time most 
welders within the province, of which there 
are about 60, are now fully qualified. 


Minimum Wage Board 


The Minimum Wage Board was estab- 
lished in 1951. A joint meeting between 
the Board and _ representatives of the 
Newfoundland Board of Trade and the 
Newfoundland Federation of Labour was 
held in November for the purpose of 
obtaining views on the setting of minimum 
wages. The Board planned to hold a 
further meeting in January, 1952, with 
representatives of the Salt Codfish Asso- 
ciation and the Newfoundland Federation 
of Fishermen, in addition to the organiza- 
tions mentioned above. 


Workmen's Compensation Board 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1950, 
a collective liability statute, went into 
effect April 1, 1951. The proclamation of 
the Act followed eight months’ prepara- 
tion by a committee of three appointed 
by the provincial Government in August, 
1950. 

The report acknowledges the co-opera- 
tion and courteous treatment received by 
the committee from the 1,600 employers 
covered by the Act, from the medical 
profession, and from trade unions. 

The Board’s administrative offices opened 
April 1, 1951, with a staff. of 22. j/fhe 
chief administrative officers of the Board 
had previously received two weeks’ 
exhaustive briefing at the Halifax office of 
the Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. 

Accident data covering the period from 
April 1, to December 31, 1951, are in- 
cluded in the report. A total of 6,479 
accidents were reported, of which 11 were 
fatal and 30 resulted in permanent partial 
disabilities. The Board disposed of 3,999 
claims, 1,411 were pending at the end of 
the year, 275 were non-compensable and 18 
were disallowed. 


gts. 





Conference of Experts on Women’s Work 


Experts from many countries agree that no distinction of sex should be 
made in the matter of employment. Equal remuneration, assistance to 
married women workers, vocational training for girls also discussed 


Wherever economic development and 
social circumstances permit, no distinction 
of sex should be made in the matter of 
employment, experts on women’s work 
from various countries agreed when they 
met in Geneva last December to discuss 
problems pertaining to the employment of 
women, and to make recommendations to 
the governing body of the International 
Labour Office. 

Following are some observations and 
recommendations, taken from a summary 
of the experts’ report published in the 
February 1 issue of Industry and Labour. 

Discussion fell under three main head- 
ings: (1) placement of women by public 
employment services; (2) measures to 
facilitate application of the principle of 
equal pay for equal work; and (3) voca- 
tional training for women. 

Women, the report observes, have 
become an integral part of the labour force. 
In occupations in which both men and 
women are employed there are now more 
women than men, and these women do 
more or less the same type of work as 
men. A change in the age composition of 
the population has brought a substantial 
number of older women into employment, 
it is noted, and a large proportion of 
working women are married and have 
home and family responsibilities. 


Working Women with Home Responsi- 
bilittees—The dual role performed by 
married women workers and women with 
home _ responsibilities, the experts felt, 
should be borne in mind. They recom- 
mended that further investigations should 
be made with regard to part-time employ- 
ment for married women who need to 
combine remunerative work with home 
responsibilities. and that certain non- 
industrial occupations, such as_ teaching, 
nursing and social work, should be investi- 
gated with a view to determining whether 
they could offer suitable part-time work. 
It was suggested that industrial home work, 
which might provide a limited amount of 
work for women with home responsibilities, 
should be further examined by both 
national and international organizations, 


Social measures designed to assist such 
workers, they felt, should not involve a 
direct charge on individual employers but 
should be financed according to the 
different ways in which such services are 
developed in different countries. 

Viewed as the most important social 
services for working mothers are: maternity 
benefits provided before and after child- 
birth; day nursery schools; free or inex- 
pensive school meals, continued during 
holidays; and leisure-time activities for 
school children during the school year and 
holidays. Other measures suggested for 
lightening the household tasks of women 
workers are: planned housing with modern 
facilities; development of cheap services, 
possibly on a co-operative basis, to facili- 
tate household washing, ironing and mend- 
ing; shopping facilities, such as convenient 
opening hours for stores; and the provision 
of home aid services by public authorities 
for assistance in cases of sickness or other 
emergency in the home. 

Placement staffs of public employment 
services should be well acquainted with the 
community services that could assist women 
with domestic responsibilities, the report 
states, and the employment service itself 
should promote the development of such 
services. 


Equal Remuneration—The meeting 
recognized that the various methods of 
applying the principle of equal remunera- 
tion for work of equal value, proposed in 
the Equal Remuneration Convention, 1951 
(No. 100), should be used as appropriate 
in the different countries. The experts felt, 
however, that legislation on the application 
of the equal pay principle is important, 
particularly in countries where employer 
and worker organizations are not suff- 
ciently developed to ensure its being 
adequately dealt with through collective 
bargaining. The view was also taken that 
when legislation provides for progressive 
application of the equal pay principle there 
should be safeguards, such as a specified 
time limit for further reductions in the 
differentials between rates for men and 
women until equal pay is achieved. Where 
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Joint machinery is responsible for the 
application of the principle, methods should 
be worked out by joint negotiations. 

The importance of job analysis, job 
classification and job evaluation in the 
establishment of equal remuneration was 
emphasized, and the ILO is urged to con- 
tinue its research in this connection and 
to collect information on the methods by 
which the principle of equal pay is put 
into practice. 

No wage-fixing system, it was stressed, 
would bring about equal remuneration if 
there is lack of will to implement that 
principle. In each of the various coun- 
tries, the study of the principle and the 
methods of its application should be 
entrusted to a body comprising representa- 
tives of government, employers’ and 
workers’ organizations, and other parties 
concerned, with a suitable representation 
of women. 


Vocational Guidance—Great importance 
was attached to the necessity of giving 
girls as well as boys, within the curriculum 
of a full general compulsory education, an 
idea of vocational activity and initiation 
into the elementary techniques of manual 
work. The place of household training for 
boys and girls was also considered. 

The furnishing of full information to 
girls and women on occupations and careers 
open to them, and on conditions of 
training is advocated, together with the 
development of vocational and counselling 
services. It should be possible for both 
women and men to obtain suitable voca- 
tional training, the report states, and it is 
important to make available to girls and 


women, at every level and grade, voca- 
tional training opportunities which are 
available to boys and men for occupations 
in which the employment of women is not 
excluded by law. 

The importance of ensuring that women 
can obtain a basic training sufficiently 
broad to facilitate subsequent improvement 
in their skills, and retraining for other work 
where technological or other changes make 
it necessary, is emphasized. They should, 
the report states, be given every oppor- 
tunity to supplement their vocational 
training with a view to promotion to higher 
grades. 


The value of vocational training for 
raising the status of certain occupations, 
such as domestic employment is also 
stressed. In all fields of employment where 
training is needed, especially in tradi- 
tional female occupations, modern training 
methods, it is stated, should replace 
traditional ones. 


It is further recommended that a special 
inquiry should be undertaken to find 
opportunities for employment or training 
particularly suitable for older women. 


Responsibility for examining these and 
related questions, and making recommenda- 
tions concerning them, the experts con- 
sidered, should be clearly assigned to some 
organ of government. 


The meeting was held in accordance with 
a decision arrived at by the governing body 
of the ILO at its 115th session, and was 
attended by experts from Australia, Chile, 
France, India, Italy, United Kingdom, and 
United States of America. 





Joint Committee in Norway Will Advise on 


Questions Concerning 


A permanent joint committee to deal 
with questions arising in connection with 
the revision of collective agreements, 
whether they are raised during the life of 
an agreement or relate to matters of a 
general interest, has been established in 
Norway. The committee, composed of 
six members each from the Norwegian 
Confederation of Trade Unions and the 
Norwegian Employers’ Confederation, will 
have the right to consult representatives 
of the industries, trades and _ groups 
concerned. 
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Collective Agreements 


The committee, formed as the result of 
long negotiations between the two groups, 
gives recognition to the fact that collec- 
tive agreements have an important effect 
upon the standard of living, productivity, 
level of employment and the health and 
social conditions of workers in industry. 
The decisions of the joint committee will 
be advisory only. 

Both the trade union federation and the 
employers’ organization agreed to discuss 
and recognize a series of questions brought 
up by each group within the committee. 


The Confederation of Trade Unions in- 
cluded the question of incorporating 
existing cost-of-living bonuses in basic wage 
and piece-work rates and the problem of 
adjusting wage systems as in the case of 
incentive payments. 


The Employers’ Confederation proposed 
to raise such items as measures for making 


efficient use of working time, reducing 
absenteeism and maintaining order in the 
plant; ways of bringing about a better 
understanding of various rationalization 
measures, including the wider use of time 
and motion studies; more efficient sugges- 
tion systems for undertakings; and the 
stimulation of interest in the work of 
production committees. 





Meeting of Experts to Discuss Methods 
of Increasing Productivity is Proposed 


The session of the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Organization 
which opened in Geneva March 11 is 
considering a proposal of ILO Director- 
General David A. Morse for the convening 
of a meeting of experts to discuss methods 
of increasing labour productivity in manu- 
facturing industries throughout the world. 


Canada is one of the eight nations 
holding permanent representation on the 
Governing Body of the ILO and is repre- 
sented at this session. 


It was suggested by Mr. Morse that 
the meeting should consider both the 
human factors and the organizational and 
technical factors affecting productivity. He 
also has proposed that the meeting advise 
the ILO on its future studies and activities 
relating to productivity in manufacturing. 


The experts attending the meeting would 
be drawn from government, employers’, 
workers’ and independent circles in coun- 
tries in different parts of the world in 
which manufacturing industries are highly 
developed or are in process of rapid 
development. 

The conclusions reached by the experts 
would be placed before the Governing Body 
with a view to their communication to 
governments and to other international 
organizations working on productivity ques- 
tions. Mr. Morse also suggests that they 
might be published. 

If the proposal is approved by the 
Governing Body, the meeting would take 
place as soon as possible after the end of 
the ILO’s general conference late in June. 





Industrial Committees Are Now Established Part of ILO 


Industrial committees, inaugurated early 
in 1945 to deal with problems confronting 
some of the most important international 
industries, are now an established part of 
the International Labour Organization’s 
structure. Committees have been set up 
in coal mining, inland transport, iron and 
steel, metal trades, textiles, building, civil 
engineering and public works, petroleum, 
and chemical industries. 


A description of the committees, their 
development and progress and the type of 
subjects discussed, appeared in the January 
issue of International Labour Review. 


All of the industries for which com- 
mittees have been formed, the article notes, 
are those which have international import- 
ance and are faced with international 
problems, because they have world-wide 


ramifications or because, among other 
reasons, they use raw materials imported 
from other countries or their products enter 
into world trade. 

The existence of the industrial com- 
mittees, the article states, is evidence that 
the ILO has kept abreast of the needs of 


the time. “By maintaining these com- 
mittees the organization has shown a 
realism and an understanding of the 


imperative need to take hold of problems 
before they get out of hand and to give 
the people concerned the opportunity to 
discuss their problems on the basis of 
accurate information, to reach agreement 
on the action which should be taken and 
to follow up that action until satisfaction 
has been obtained.” 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY. 


During the past year, the LMPC at the 
Kingston plant of the Aluminum Company 
of Canada handled an average of eight 





items each week. Of these eight items, 
the committee effected improvements at 
the rate of four a week. Total figures for 
the year show that more than 400 topics 


were discussed in meetings, and _ that 
improvements resulted in two hundred 
cases. 


Commenting on this record, The Press, 
employee paper at the plant, said that in 
those cases where no improvement resulted 
it was not an indication of wasted time. 
Investigation had shown that often the 
established procedure was superior to that 
recommended; or that changes would have 
to wait until a later date. One of the 
great advantages of this discussion and 
investigation of procedures, the paper said, 
was that misunderstandings were often 
cleared up “and it is always a good idea 
to clear up misunderstandings.” 

The items discussed dealt with (in order 
of frequency) maintenance, safety, recovery 
of material and handling. 

x * * 

More than 11,000 persons attended the 
week-long Open House at the Howard 
Smith Paper Mill in Cornwall, Ont. Added 
to this number was another 6,000 who 
attended an industrial exhibit held in 
conjunction with the “Open House”. The 
occasion marked the completion of instal- 
lation of a huge new paper machine at 
the plant. 

Industrial, civic, labour and other leaders 
highly praised the co-operative efforts of 
the employees and management in carrying 
out the program. This was particularly 
emphasized when, a few hours before the 
event was scheduled to commence, the new 
machine suffered a mechanical breakdown. 
Through the efforts of the maintenance 
crew the machine was back in production 
in time for the ceremonies to begin. 
Commenting on this splendid co-operation, 
E. K. Robinson, Vice-President of the 
company, said, “this was a fulfilment of 
the high standard of co-operation existing 
between management and labour.” 
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The employees played a prominent part 
in the success of the show. Organized into 
teams, they served as guides for the 
many visitors and explained the different 
phases of paper-making. Speaking of the 
employees’ efforts, Harold Crabtree, Chair- 
man of the Board, said: “Progress has been 
made possible by employers and employees 
getting together in an harmonious way and 
ironing out mutual problems.” 


* % * 


In a recent address, the Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, spoke on 
the place of labour-management co-opera- 
tion in industrial relations. Mr. Gregg 
said in part: “The ideal labour-management 
relationship certainly is not one of com- 
plete and perpetual agreement. There will 
always be differences in view-points and 
these must be recognized and discussed. 
But they cannot be discussed with any 
degree of satisfaction unless both sides feel 
secure in their relationships and each feels 
it is dealing with a party that will adhere 
to the agreement when it is_ reached. 
Mutual respect and mutual confidence must 
exist here.” 

x * * 


Through the efforts of the joint produc- 
tion committee in a British plant, valuable 
savings in consumption of acid, steel tubing, 
rope and other materials have been effected. 
These range between 15 and 30 per cent. 
The efforts of the committee were reviewed 
recently in Target, a bulletin on industrial 
relations and joint consultation published 
by the British Government. 

** * * 

The Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service has recently issued a new pamphlet 
titled Our LMPC Needs Ideas. The 
pamphlet is designed as an aid to LMPCs 
in getting ideas on improvements in tools 
and equipment, material handling, materials, 
inspection and general operations. The 
pamphlet is available on request to the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa 4, Ontario. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, 
Industrial Relations Branch, -Depart- 
ment of Labour. In addition to field 
representatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 





iliation — 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during February. The 
Board issued three certificates designating 
bargaining agents, rejected three applica- 
tions for certification, ordered two repre- 
sentation votes, and allowed the with- 
drawal of two applications for certification. 
During the month, the Board received 
eight applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Lodge No. 876, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, on behalf of a unit of 
Maintenance Department and_ Traffic 
Department employees of Queen Charlotte 
Airlines, Limited, Vancouver (L.G., Feb., 
1952, p. 171). 

2. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of maintenance 
employees of Allied Aviation Service Com- 
pany of Newfoundland, Limited, employed 
at Gander, Nfld., and at alternate stations 
at Goose Bay, Labrador; Stephenville, 
Nfld.; Moncton, N.B.; and Sydney, NS. 
(L.G., Jan., 1952, p. 40). 


3. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship | 


Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
clerical employees of Allied Aviation Ser- 
vice Company of Newfoundland, Limited, 
employed at Gander, Nfld., and at alternate 
stations at Goose Bay, Labrador; Stephen- 
ville, Nfid.; Moncton, N.B.; and Sydney, 
NS. (L.G., Jan., 1952, p. 40). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Local 865, International Union of Oper- 
ating Engineers, applicant, and Manitoba 
Pool Elevators, Port Arthur (L.G., Feb., 
1952, p. 171). The application was rejected, 
following a public hearing, for the reason 
that the bargaining unit was not considered 
by the Board to be appropriate for collec- 
tive bargaining. 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service) (L.G., Jan., 1952, p. 40). 
The Board affirmed its previous decision 
(L.G., Oct., 1950, p. 1668), rejecting the 
application for the reason that the second 


Labour Relations Board 








This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 





stewards affected by the application are not 
employees within the meaning of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 


Act, their duties involving management 
functions. 
3. Local 676, Hotel and Restaurant 


Employees’ and Bartenders’ International 
Union, applicant, and Vancouver Hotel 
Company, Limited, Vancouver (L.G., Jan., 
1952, p. 40). The Board affirmed its 
previous decision (L.G., Feb., 1947, p. 169), 
rejecting the application for the reason that 
the bargaining unit was not considered 
appropriate as confined to the employees 
affected. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Local 28, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ and Bartenders’ International 
Union, applicant, and Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines, Limited, Vancouver Air Mail Field, 
Sea Island, B.C., respondent (L.G., March, 
1952, p. 286). Following investigation of 
the application, the Board ordered a repre- 
sentation vote of the employees affected 
(Returning Officer: G. R. Currie). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, and Clarke 
Steamship Co., Limited, respondent (L.G., 
March, 1952, p. 286). Following investiga- 
tion of the application, the Board ordered 
a representation vote of the employees 
affected (Returning Officer: L. Pepin). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Canadian Airline Dispatchers Associa- 
tion, applicant, and Trans World Airlines, 
Inc., Gander, Nfld. (L.G., Jan., 1952, 
p. 40). 

2. Lodge No. 887, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, applicant, and Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines (Repairs) Limited, 
Calgary (L.G., March, 1952, p. 286). 
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Applications for Certification Received 


1. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen 
of America, on behalf of signal gang 
employees of Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, employed in its Eastern, Prairie 
and Pacific Regions (Investigating Officer: 
C. E. Poirier). 


2. National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation (Investigating Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 


3. National Catholic Syndicate of Long- 
shoremen of Sorel, Inc., on behalf of 
longshoremen regularly employed at Sorel, 
Que., by Brown & Ryan, Limited (Investi- 
gating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


4. Local 1163, Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service), comprising painters 
employed in the maintenance of the com- 
pany’s vessels and buildings (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


5. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 


Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, comprising ticket clerks em- 
ployed in the Depot Ticket Office at 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 


6. Local 230, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, on behalf of a unit 
of electricians employed on maintenance 
and repair work at Victoria, B.C., by 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service) (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


7. Local 882, International Union of 
Operating Engineers, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., 
employed in the operation and mainten- 
ance of the company’s steam heating plant 
at No. 1 Elevator, Vancouver (Investigat- 
ing Officer: G. R. Currie). 


8. Local 882, International Union of 
Operating Engineers, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., 
employed in the operation and mainten- 
ance of the company’s steam heating plant 
at No. 2 Elevator, Vancouver (Investigat- 
ing Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Scope and Administration of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944, Decisions, orders and certifications 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 
graphs, interprovincial and _ international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and works declared by Parliament to 
be for the general advantage of Canada or 
two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, 
if they desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the federal 
Government for the administration of such 
legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
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Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it 
by the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure. of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 


John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; two _ officers 


stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
three officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of three 


officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During February, the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with matters in 
dispute between the following parties:— 

Local 333, International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America, applicant, 
and (1) Alberta Wheat Pool; (2) Pacific 
Elevators Limited; (3) Searle Grain Com- 
pany, Limited; (4) United Grain Growers, 
Limited, and (5) Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., 
respondents, affecting employees of the 
companies in Vancouver (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 

6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
applicant, and Provincial Transport Com- 
pany, Montreal, respondent (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier). 

7. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., applicant, and Canadian National 
Railways (Newfoundland Steamship Ser- 
vice), respondent (Conciliation Officer: 
H. R. Pettigrove). 


Settlement Effected by Conciliation Officer 

On February 28, the Minister received a 
report from L. Pepin, Conciliation Officer, 
indicating the settlement of all matters in 
dispute between Smith Transport Ltd., 
Montreal, and Local No. 106, Transport 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (L.G., March, 1952, p. 286). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 

During February, the Minister estab- 
lished Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation to deal with matters in dispute 
between the following parties:— 

1. Vancouver Hotel Company Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers. The Board had not been fully 
constituted at the end of the month. 


2. Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944) 
Limited, Port Hope, Ont., and Local 13173, 
District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America. The Board was_ established 
following receipt of the report of F. J. 
Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer (L.G., 
March, 1952, p. 286). The Board had not 
been fully constituted at the end of the 
month. 

3. Federal Grain Company Limited (Seed 
Division, Winnipeg) and Local 105, Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers 
of America. The Board was established 
following receipt of the report of R. H. 
Hooper, Conciliation Officer (L.G., March, 
1952, p. 286). The Board had not been 
fully constituted at the end of the month. 

4, Alberta Wheat Pool, Pacific Elevators 
Limited, Searle Grain Company Limited, 
United Grain Growers Limited, and Kerr 
Gifford & Co., Inc., and Local 333, Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers 
of America. The Board was established 
following receipt of the report of G. R. 
Currie, Conciliation Officer (see above). 
The Board had not been fully constituted 
at the end of the month. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


During February, advice was received by 
the Minister that matters in dispute 
between the National Harbours Board and 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, representing employees 
of the Board at Montreal, had been settled 
following receipt by the parties of the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation which dealt with the dispute 
(TG Jan, 1952, p. 41). The text of the 
Board’s report is reproduced below. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


National Harbours Board, Montreal 


and : 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees 


The Honourable 
Mitton F. Grece, M_P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed under the provisions of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act in the matter of a 
dispute between the National Harbours 
Board, Montreal, and the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
was composed of Messrs. H. Carl Golden- 
berg, Q.C., Chairman, Michael Rubenstein, 
nominee of the Union, and K. G. K. Baker, 
nominee of the Employer. 

Having heard and examined the repre- 
sentations of the parties to the dispute, 
the Board is now pleased to report 
unanimously as follows:— 

The dispute arises from a demand by 
the Brotherhood for the following changes 
in the collective agreements between the 
parties: 

(a) A general increase of 30 cents per 
hour in the rates of pay of all classifications 
of employees, such increase to be retro- 
active to August 1, 1951; 

(b) A reduced work-week for all classi- 
fications of employees with the same 
“take-home” pay, plus the general increase, 
the reduction of the work-week to be 
from 48 hours to 44 hours per week in 
the case of employees now working 48 
hours per week, from 50 hours to 45 hours 
per week in the case of employees now 
working 50 hours per week, and from 44 
hours to 40 hours per week in the case of 
employees now working 44 hours per week; 

(c) A check-off of Union dues by the 
Employer when so authorized in writing 
by an employee. 

In their submissions to the board, both 
parties discussed the effects of the rise in 
the cost-of-living index since the last 
increase in wages and also presented data 
on comparable wages in other industries. 
The Employer further submitted that any 
increase which might be awarded by this 
board should, in fairness to the more 
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SNES” 


On February 8, 1952, the Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between the National Harbours 
Board and the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, affect- 
ing employees of the board in Montreal 
(L.G., Jam., 1952, p. 41). 

The board was composed of H. Carl 
Goldenberg, Q.C., Montreal, Chairman, 
appointed by the minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers, K. G. K. Baker and Michael 
Rubenstein, both of Montreal. 

The text of the board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 





skilled employees, be applied on a per- 
centage basis rather than as a flat increase 
to all employees. There was apparent 
agreement that any increase should be 
retroactive to August 1, 1951, the effective 
date of renewal of the collective agree- 
ments. 


The board considers that there is merit 
to the suggestion of a percentage increase 
for a number of classifications. It has 
also noted the rise in the cost-of-living 
index from 168-5 on August 1, 1950, the 
effective date of the last wage increase, 
to 191-1 on December 1, 1951. Having 
regard to these considerations and to the 
recommendation. below for a reduction in 
the work-week, the board unanimously 
recommends an increase of 18 per cent 
in the hourly rate for employees in each 
of the hourly rated classifications with a 
minimum increase of 17 cents per hour 
for all employees whose hourly rate is 
less than $1 under the expired agreements, 
the said increases to be retroactive to 
August 1, 1951, and to be paid only to 
employees who are presently in the 
employ of the National Harbours Board 
and/or who have retired on pension during 
the period covered by the increase. It is 
further recommended, as has apparently 
been agreed between the parties, that the 
hourly rates for watchmen be increased by 
5 cents per hour in addition to the general 
increase herein awarded. 


With respect to the Union’s demand for 
a reduction in the work-week, the board 
considers that such a reduction would be 
in accord with current trends in industry. 
Accordingly, the board unanimously 
recommends as follows:— 


1. Grain Elevator System—The 48-hour 
work-week should be reduced to a 44+hour 
work-week. 


2. Cold Storage Plant—The 50-hour 
work-week should be reduced to a 45-hour 
work-week. 


3. General Maintenance—The 48-hour 
work-week should be reduced to a 44-hour 
work-week. 


4. Regular Shift Workers—The 48-hour 
work-week should be reduced to a 44-hour 
work-week. 

The board desires to point out that the 
proposed reduction in the work-week was 
a consideration in determining the general 
wage increase herein recommended. 

With respect to the Union’s demand for 
a voluntary check-off of Union dues, the 
board is aware that this is now a common 
practice in industry and can see no reason- 


able objection to it, However, it is a 
practice which has not as yet been adopted 
by Crown Corporations such as the 
National Harbours Board. In the absence 
of Government policy authorizing such 
Crown Corporations to introduce the 
voluntary check-off of Union dues, the 
board can only recommend that this 
demand be reviewed again in the light of 
Government policy at the termination of 
the renewed agreements. 

The board desires to point out that more 
than six months have elapsed since the 
termination of the last agreements between 
the parties on July 31, 1951, and recom- 
mends that future negotiations be con- 
ducted more expeditiously. Having regard 
to the lengthy delays which have already 
occurred, the board recommends that both 
parties consider extending the termination 
date of the renewed collective agreements 
to December 31, 1952. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) H. Carl Goldenberg, 
Chairman. 
Michael Rubenstein. 


K. G. Ky Baker. 





CBRE Removes Secretary-Treasurer McGuire 
From Office, Expels Him from the Union 


J. E. McGuire, National Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (CCL), has been removed from 
office and expelled from the union, it was 
announced March 24 by the = national 
executive board of the union. The execu- 
tive board found Mr. McGuire guilty of 
a series of charges, including circulation of 
false and misleading information, “vilifica- 
tion of a fellow officer and member, namely, 
the National President”, “disregarding 
constitutional authority without proper 
approval”, and “general disregard for 
supervisory authority”. 

The national executive said that Union 
President A. R. Mosher withdrew from the 
board during the trial, except to appear as 
a witness. Mr. McGuire did not appear 
but sent a telegram requesting a post- 
ponement on account of ill health. In its 
report the board commented: “The Board 
took note of the fact that Brother McGuire, 
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despite his claim of illness, was carrying 
on extensive activities from his home, 
was able to travel, organize and attend 
meetings.” 

Mr. McGuire did not take advantage of 
a section of the constitution which gave 
him the right to be represented by counsel. 
He will have the right to appeal to the 
next convention of the union in Ottawa in 
September. 

The board reported: “We have come to 
the irresistible conclusion that the charges 
have been proved to be true. We must 
find, therefore, with the utmost regret, that 
Brother McGuire is guilty of the charges 
enumerated above.” 

The removal from office and expulsion 
from the union was effective March 21. 
Before becoming secretary-treasurer, Mr. 
MeGuire had served the union in various 
other capacities for some years. 

D. N. Secord was named to 


Mr. McGuire. 


replace 
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Termination Dates of Collective 


Agreements in Canadian Industry 


Canadian collective agreements terminate in relatively equal numbers 
in every month of the year, the only significantly large grouping of 
termination dates being in the three-month period March, April, May 


The termination dates of collective agree- 
ments in Canadian industry are spread 
relatively evenly throughout the months of 
the year, according to a recent survey of 
more than one thousand agreements.* 

It was found by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour, 
that the only significantly large grouping of 
termination dates is in the three months, 
March, April and May. Slightly more than 
one-third of the agreements examined 
terminated during this period. While this 
is not a large proportion, it is important, 
since it is during these months that agree- 
ments, many of them master agreements, 
are signed covering large groups of workers 
in such industries as pulp and paper, basic 
steel and construction. 

August and December are the only other 
months which stand out (see Table I) as 
having slight peaks in collective bargaining. 





*The agreements included in this survey, 
comprising slightly more than 20 per cent 
of those in force in Canada and covering 
57 per cent of the workers under agree- 
ment, were chosen from each industry with 
reference to union organization, to the 
geographical distribution of the industry as 
a whole and to the size of the various 
establishments. 

The numbers of agreements in the sample 
and the corresponding numbers of employees 
affected, by industry groups, are as follows: 





Number of 
Number of Employees 
Agreements Affected 
Forestry and Fishing. 11 22,793 
Mining, Quarrying and 

Oil WWeells Bens ecs oye 39 41,945 
Manurae Tuileries 564 343,144 
Electricity and Gas 

Production and Dis- 

Tr bDUtION haere eee 18 15,642 
CoOnStLUCtiOn mene as 103 37,476 
Transportation & Com- 

soa EHADKEZ HCO, Grong copes 185 234,730 
“ET AGS Weert: Cenis take oe ee ol 7,482 
DSerVICe ee epee ne ee 70 32,224 

LOtal Smee ert. 1,021 735,486 





The bulk of agreements coming to an end 
in August are railway and telegraph agree- 
ments, which account for about two-thirds 
of the agreements terminating in this month 
and approximately the same proportion of 
the employees affected. The agreements 
bargained in the month of December for 
the most part affect relatively small groups. 
The smallest number of agreements termi- 
nates during September, although it is in 
October, November, July and February 
that, it appears, the fewest workers are 
affected by collective bargaining. 


Table I 


Proportion of Labour-Management Agree- 
ments Terminating and Employees 
Affected, by Month, All Industries 


Agreements Employees 
Terminating Affected 
Jo %o 
heuer aie Belle” Gare ‘aay 6.2 
Hebruatye agian. oad 4.9 
Wlarchi a iaae on he 10.8 10.9 
PV cial Seren ni nee 14.1 ei) 
Vi aN te eh Ree EE 9.7 1251, 
JUN Goh RETA o eens 74 9.1 
SUL Lb paras cid reate es Se 6.3 4.8 
AT OUS be kore gate Les 19.7 
September ........ 4.9 5.4 
Octoberenteteswiee he 6.5 3.0 
November ........ HOA 4.3 
Decemberreacn oc 12.6 6.6 
100.0 100.0 


Individual Industries.—Although there 
is no marked seasonal concentration of 
collective bargaining for all industries, some 
definite patterns exist for individual indus- 
tries. There are various reasons for these 
varying patterns. In some _ industries, 


bargaining tends to precede the busiest 
season of the year. ‘Typical of these 
industries are: construction, fishing, meat 
packing, fur products, fruit and vegetable 
products, and fish products. In other indus- 
tries, the termination date now in effect 
has been influenced by the course of 
events during previous negotiations. In 
some cases, bargaining continues after the 
termination date of the old contract, and 
the new contract may be given the date 
on which agreement is finally reached. 
Custom no doubt plays a part in setting 
the dates for the termination of many 
agreements. 

The presence of a few large firms or of 
an employers’ association in an industry 
frequently accounts in part for bargaining 
being concentrated at one season of the 
year. This is especially true where the 
majority of the workers are represented by 
a single union, as in meat packing, or 
where craft unions cover a series of allied 
trades, as in construction. 

In the following notes, information is 
provided on the distribution through the 
year of termination dates for some indus- 
tries where a definite seasonal pattern is 
evident. 


Fishing: Termination times in the agree- 
ments covering workers in the fishing 
industry correspond closely to the beginning 
of the various fishing seasons. A _ large 


proportion occurs in July—one-half of the 
total and about 80 per cent of all employees 
covered in the sample—and covers the 
British Columbia salmon fishing industry. 
A single agreement terminating in October 
and covering nearly 15 per cent of the 





employees in the sample relates to the 
herring fishing industry in British Columbia. 
All agreements in the sample, and in fact 
all those on file in the Department, cover 
the British Columbia industry only, there 
being no agreements for the fishing industry 
in other parts of Canada. 


Steel: In the three large basic steel 
plants in Eastern Canada, bargaining is 
usually completed in the sprmg months. 
Other smaller steel manufacturing plants 
bargain at various times of the year. 


Coal Mining: By far the majority of 


-workers in coal mining included in the 


sample are covered by agreements termi- 
nating in January and February. As it 
happens, most of the January group is 
composed of employees of one firm in the 
Maritimes. The agreements which end in 
February are those with the Western coal 
operators’ associations. 


Fruit and Vegetable Products: Agree- 
ments which expire in April, affecting about 
88 per cent of the employees, include a 
master agreement with British Columbia 
employers. This was made well before the 
beginning of seasonal activity. 

Rubber Products: In this industry most 
of the employees are covered by agreements 
which come to an end in December, 
January, February and March. A small 
number of large firms are eoncerned. 


Fish Products: Two-thirds of the agree- 
ments, affecting 87 per cent of the 
employees, cover the British Columbia fish 
canning and processing industry. These all 
expire in April, the expiry month no doubt 
being connected with the beginning of the 





In this chart, based on a survey of 1,021 collective agreements, the white bars 
show the percentage of agreements terminating in each month of the year; the 
black bars show the percentage of workers affected. 
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fishing season for the industry as a whole, 
though the seasons for some particular kinds 
of fish begin later. 


Meat Products: About 97 per cent of the 
employees in this branch of manufacturing 
are affected by agreements terminating in 
July and August. Roughly 85 per cent of 
these are the employees of three large 
companies. In this industry the main 
expiry months come shortly before the 
beginning of the heavy marketing season 
for livestock. 


Fur Products: Agreements covering almost 
all the employees in the sample for the 
industry expire in April and May. About 
55 per cent of the workers included are 
employed by one employers’ association. 
The fact that such an overwhelming pro- 
portion of the employees are governed by 
agreements terminating in the spring is 
undoubtedly connected with the beginning 
of the busy season in the industry. 


Suits, Coats and Garments: A little less 
than 85 per cent of the employees are 
under agreements which expire in May, 
June and July. A large proportion of 
these workers are affected by single agree- 
ments with the employers’ associations of 
Montreal and Toronto. 


Paper Products: Most of the employees 
in the sample are covered by agreements 
which terminate in April, May and June. 
In this the industry appears to follow the 
same pattern as the Pulp 
industry. 


and Paper 


Pulp and Paper: Nearly 95 per cent of 
the workers coming within the survey are 
affected by agreements which end during 
the months of April, May and June, these 
agreements comprising about 90 per cent 
of the total number in the sample for the 
industry. In this industry, in Ontario, 
Quebec and British Columbia, collective 
bargaining on general wage changes is con- 
ducted mainly by groups of employers, 
which meet the unions and arrange terms 
which are accepted by the employers as a 
group, although other features of the agree- 
ments are negotiated by individual plants. 
The practice of conducting bargaining in 
the spring is long established in this 
industry. 


Saw and Planing Mill Products: About 
83 per cent of the workers affected in the 
sample are under a single master agreement 
signed by British Columbia employers, 
which expires in June. 
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Non-ferrous Metal Smelting and Refin- 
ing: Most of the employees in the sample 
are under agreements which expire in May. 
Of the three agreements concerned, two are 
with the same company and the union is 
the same in all three cases. 


Steam Railways: The employees in this 
industry fall into two main groups for the 
purpose of this survey, namely, those whose 
agreements expire in March, and who 
belong mainly to the running trades; and 
the second, much larger group which is 
affected by agreements which terminate in 
August. This latter group comprises the 
non-operational employees, who were 
covered by the Maintenance of Railway 
Operation Act, 1950, and by the award of 
the arbitrator appointed under the Act. 
Formerly the agreements governing the 


non-operational employees were on a 
month-to-month basis, with no definite 
termination date. The award of the 


arbitrator appointed under the Act, how- 
ever, made it part of the settlement that 
the agreements should run for a two-year 
term from September 1, 1950 to August 31, 
1952. This had the effect of bringing 
together so many employees under agree- 
ments terminating in August. 


Construction: About 90 per cent of the 
employees included in the sample are under 
agreements which terminate in the months 
of March, April and May. Negotiations 
during the late winter and early spring are 
explained by the seasonal nature of much 
of the work in the industry. 


Hotels and Restaurants: More than half 
of the employees in the sample are covered 
by agreements which expire in December. 
Most of these are railway hotel agreements. 


Public Service: In this group there is a 
wide divergence between the percentages of 
agreements which expire in the various 
months and the corresponding percentages 
of employees affected. About 63 per cent 
of the agreements end in December, 
January and February; but they cover not 
much more than 23 per cent of the 
employees. On the other hand, about 10 
per cent of the agreements expire in April, 
but cover more than 28 per cent of the 
workers; and agreements coming to an end 
in November, which amount to about 8 per 
cent, affect nearly 24 per cent of the 
workers. An agreement between one large 
city and its emplovees terminating in April 
and a second one in the case of another 
large city, ending in November, largely 
account for this variation. 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is maintained in the Economics and Research Branch 
of the Department of Labour. These are obtained directly from the parties involved and 
through the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. A number of those recently 
received are summarized below. Agreements made obligatory under the Collective Agree- 
ment Act in Quebec and schedules under Industrial Standards Acts. etc., are summarized 


in a separate article following this. 
Mining 


Metal Mining—Premier, B.C —Silbak 
~Premier Mines Limited and Interna- 
tonal Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local 694. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
1, 1952, to March 9, 1953, and thereafter 
until terminated by either party upon 2 
months’ notice. 

Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 


Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work in excess of 
above hours and for work on Sundays 
(except in the case of employees working 
under special schedules), double time for 
work on 6 specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: as provided under 
the terms of the Annual Holidays Act of 
British Columbia plus an additional 3 days 
after one year’s service and an additional 
6 days after 2 years’ service. An employee 
with less than one year’s service is entitled, 
when leaving the employ of the company, to 
holiday pay equal to 2 per cent of his gross 
earnings. 

Hourly wage rates: mine—machine doctor, 
hoistman $1.52; stope cleaners $1.52, helper 
1.46; steel sharpener $1.49; miners, motor- 
men, mucking machine operator, skip tender, 
timbermen. pipemen, bulldozer, powderman 
$1.46; trackmen $1.46, helpers $1.36; Indian 
tram operator $1.46, helper $1.30; muckers, 
nippers, _trammers, samplemen, sample 
buckers, lampman_ $1.36: mill—ball mill 
operator, flotation operator $1.46; crusher- 
man, blanket men $1.36; labourers $1.30; 
mechanical—machinists, electricians, welders, 
blacksmiths, plumbers $1.61, helpers $1.36; 





compressor men $1.49; power house oper- 
ators $1.49. helpers $1.36; heating plant 
firemen Shor: miscellaneous—carpenters 
$1.49, helpers $1.36; truck drivers, cat 
drivers $1.46; bull cooks $1.33, surface 
labourers $1.30 

Off-shift differential: employees will be 


paid a shift differential of 4 cents per hour 
on the afternoon shift and of 8 cents per 
hour on the 6 o’clock and graveyard shifts. 

Board and room will be supplied by the 
company for $1.86 and 31 cents, respectively, 
per day. 


Seniority: all other things being equal, 
length of continuous service shall be the 
determining factor in promotions. lay-offs, 
and re-employment after lay-offs made 
within departments, provided the employee 
has the necessary qualifications such as 
skill, ability, dependability and training to 
do the work required. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the appointment of a safety committee. 


Manufacturing 


Products—London, Ont—John 
Labatt Limited and National Brewery 
Workers’ Union, Local 1 (CCL). 


Brewery 


Agreement to be in effect from October 
1. 1951, to September 30, 1952, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: except as otherwise pro- 
vided, only union members in good standing 
shall be employed. Preference of employ- 
ment will be given. to unemployed members 
of the union in good standing and competent 
to do the work. Where a non-union member 
is hired he must apply to the union for 
membership. at the end of a 4 months’ 
probationary period. The company may 
employ temporarily men for a period not 
to exceed 4 months in any one year and 
the union shall issue to such men, on pay- 
ment of the required fee, a union permit 
card. Summer students shall be excepted 
trom the 4 months’ requirements. 


Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 


Hours: 8 per day, 5 days a week, a 40- 
hour week for all employees except drivers 
and helpers employed on highway transport 
work, who shall work approximately 45 
hours per week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of above hours and 
for work on the sixth day of a work week, 
double time for work on Sunday ‘and triple 
time for work on 8 specified paid holidays 
(previous agreement provided time and one- 
half for work on Sunday, double time for 
work on 4 and double time and _ one-half 
for work on another 4 paid holidays). In 
addition, a Saturday morning to be mutu- 
ally agreed upon for a picnic, shall be paid 
for. Drivers and helpers on highway trans- 
port work will be paid overtime on the 
basis of a balanced week at the end of 
each 8 weeks. 


Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
continuous service 2 weeks, after 15 
years’ continuous service 3 weeks (pre- 
viously 3 weeks were granted after 20 


years’ service). 


Wage rates: hourly—bottlers. operating 
machines $1.50, other bottlers $1.45; watch- 
men (not more than 12 hours in any one 
day), fermenting room and cold storage 
workers, brew house and wash house workers 
$1.50; coopers $1.64; engineers, 2nd class 
sli, ord class $1.66; janitors , (male) 
1.423, retail store employees $1.55: weekly 
-—truck drivers, highway $61.95, highway- 
tractor $62.95, retail delivery $59.50, helpers 
£58.70. All new employees, except truck 
drivers and helpers and those employed as 
tradesmen, will be paid 10 cents per hour 
less than the above rates until they have 
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completed 4 months’ continuous service. As 
of April 1, 1952, an improvement factor of 
5 cents per hour will be added to the above 
basic rates. 


Escalator clause: in addition to the above 
basic wages, a cost-of-living bonus of 10 
cents for each basic hour will be paid from 
October 1, 1951. This bonus shall be 
adjusted quarterly, upward or downward, 
commencing January 1, 1952, depending on 
the variation between the August 1, 1951, 
cost-of-living index (188-9) published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the 
indices, as presently calculated, published 
for November 1, 1951, and quarterly there- 
after. For each one point increase or 
decrease in the index the bonus shall be 
increased or decreased by one cent per hour 
worked with a maximum of 40 hours in 
any one week. As of April 1, 1952, 5 cents 
per hour will be added to the basic wages 
(this is in addition to the improvement 
factor of 5 cents mentioned above) and the 
cost-of-living bonus then being paid shall be 
reduced by 5 cents per hour or by any 
lesser sum to which it may amount. 


An off-shift differential of 5 cents per hour 
will be paid for work on shifts starting 
between 2 p.m. iand 4.59 a.m. 


Seniority shall be on a departmental basis 
and shall be the basic factor in promotions, 
lay-offs and rehiring. Union officials shall 
hold top departmental seniority during their 
term of office for the purpose of lay-off only. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Fish Processing—Lunenburg, NS— 
Lunenburg Sea Products Limited and 
National Sea Products Limited (W. C. 
Smith and Company Division) and the 
Canadian Fish Handlers’ Union, 
Local 2. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 
1, 1951, to September 30, 1952, and _there- 
after from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. 

Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 


Hours: 8 per day, 6 days a week, a 48- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work outside the regularly scheduled hours, 
for work on Sundays and on all statutory 
holidays with the exception of 8 specified 
holidays which shall be paid for at double 
time if worked. After one year’s service 
7 specified holidays will be paid holidays. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, 2 weeks after 3 years’ con- 
tinuous service. 

Hourly wage rates: general labour, men 
(basic rate) 90 cents; cutters, skinners 
(while employed cutting or _ skinning), 
freezer employees (while working in freezer) 
95 cents; dullers and charge hands 93 cents; 
girls 68 cents, boys 73 cents. Boys are to 
be pee men’s rate while employed at men’s 
work. 


Shift differential: employees on the second 
shift will receive 3 cents and those on the 
third shift 5 cents in addition to their 
regular rate of pay. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and joint contributory 
voluntary Group Life Insurance and Group 
Sickness and Accident Plans. 
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Products—Vancouver, B.C.—Ceriaumn 
Fur Companies and the International 
Fur and Leather Workers’ Umon of 
the United States and Canada, Local 
197: 


Agreement to be in effect from July 15, 
1951, to July 15, 1952, and thereafter for 
a further period of one year, subject to 
notice. 

Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship combined with preferential hiring of 
union members. 

Check-off: the employer shall deduct all 
union initiation fees and dues from the pay 
of all employees covered by this agreement, 
whether or not members of the union, and 
remit same to the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days per week, a 40- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of 8 hours in any one 
day and for work on the sixth day of the 
week; double time and one-half for work 
on 9 specified paid holidays. No employee 
may accept any other employment or per- 
form any service ordinarily performed by 
the company for anyone else, so long as he 
is a full-time employee of the company. 


Vacations with pay: after 2 years’ service 
2 weeks; employees with less than 2 years’ 
service will be paid in accordance with the 
B.C. Annual Holidays Act. 


Minimum weekly wage rates: cutters, 
head $58, first grade $50, second grade $45; 
trimmers $36; blockers, first grade $35, 
second grade $30; operators, first grade $45, 
second grade $38; finishers, first grade $40, 
second grade $33, helpers with one year’s 
experience $31; apprentices’ starting rate 
$23, with an automatic increase of $2 per 
week every 3 months for the first year. All 
employees working at the time of the sign- 
ing of this agreement shall receive not less 
than $5 per week above the minimum. 

The union undertakes not to sign any 
other collective agreement with any other 
company on terms less favourable to the 


Fur 


employees than those contained in this 
agreement. 
Apprentices: unless there are no union 


members with some degree of skill avail- 
able, the company shall not engage, during 
one year, more than 2 new apprentices for 
every 12 workers employed in the shop. 
Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Metal Products—Toronto, Ont —Canadian 
Acme Screw and Gear, Limited, and 
the International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, Local 
984. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 22, 
1951, to May 21, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. However, 
on May 22, 1952, either party may give 
notice of its intention to seek amendments 
concerning all economic factors coming 
within the scope of this agreement. Nego- 
tiations will commence within 10 days after 
receipt of notice. . 

Check-off: compulsory check-off of monthly 
union dues and assessments (the latter not 
to exceed $1 per annum) for all employees 
except apprentices. The check-off shall not 
extend to any initiation fee or to a special 


_-ab ald 


assessment, or to on increment of that assess- 
ment, which relates to union benefits in 
which the non-union members do _ not 
participate (modified Rand Formula). 


Hours and overtime: until June 30, 1951, 
8 or 9 hours per day, 45 per week with 
time and one-half for work in excess of 
the regularly scheduled daily or weekly 
hours and for work on Sundays (except in 
ease of continuous. shift work when 
employees will receive alternative days off). 
Effective July 1, 1952, employees on a 9- 
hour day, 5-day week schedule will receive 
time and one-half for all work in excess of 
83 hours in any one day or of 423 hours 
in any one week; employees working 8-hour 
shifts will receive time and one-half for 
work in excess of 8 hours in any one day 
or of 424 hours in any one week. Effective 
October 29, 1951, employees will be paid 
time and one-half for work in excess of 8 
hours in any one day or of 40 hours in any 
one week and (with the exception of 
stationary engineers and helpers) for all 
work on Saturdays; double time for work 
on Sundays and on 8 specified paid holidays 
(previously time and one-half for 7 paid 
holidays). Stationary engineers and helpers 
will be paid time and one-half for all work 
on Sundays and on the sixth day of the 
week and double time for work on the 
seventh day of the work week. 


Vacations with pay: one week to 
employees with less than 5 years’ service, 
2 weeks after 5 years’ service and 3 weeks 
after 25 years’ service with pay at the rate 
of 2, 4 and 6 per cent respectively, of annual 
earnings. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions “as revised effective on the 22nd of 
May, 1951, and to be further revised effec- 
tive October 29, 1951”: electricians, car- 
penters, class 1 $1.55 to $1.61, class 2 $1.41 
to $1.46, helper $1.29 to $1.35; millwrights, 
steamfitters, tinsmiths, cement finishers, 
class 1 $1.55 to $1.61, improvers $1.41 to 
$1.46, helpers $1.29 to $1.35; toolmakers, 
tool machinists, tool lathe hands, class 1 
$1.66 to $1.83, class 2 $1.55 to $1.61, class 3 
$1.41 to $1.46; tool apprentices from 92 
cents during first period to $1.16 during 
eighth period; painters, beltmen $1.41; 
oilers, metal washers, oil extractors, crusher 
operators $1.29; elevator operators, guards, 
janitors, scrap collectors, general labourers 
$1.27; hand trucker, jeep drivers $1.27 to 


$1.29; stockchasers $1.35 to $1.41; stores 
and receiving labour, shipping labour, 
shipper scalemen $1.27 to $1.35; truck 


drivers $1.35 to $1.46. 


For the following classifications the basic 
and the “re-oriented” hourly rates are as 
follows: set-up men $1.34 to $1.56 and $1.41 
to $1.64; forging drills $1.20 and $1.32, 
secondary operations $1.17 and $1.28, broach- 
ing operations $1.19 and $1.31; turn lathes, 
gear cutting (maintain set up) $1.23 and 
$1.34; regular operators, press operators, 
straightening operators, machine operators 
$1.17 and $1.28; assemblers $1.15 and $1.28; 
linemen $1.62 to $1.73 and $1.60 to $1.67; 
grinders $1.17 to $1.28 and $1.28 to $1.39. 


Off-shift differential: a premium of 6 cents 
per hour will be paid for all off-shift work. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure, the safety and health 
of employees and a group welfare plan. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Longshore Work—Saint John, N.B— 
Various Steamship Companies and 
International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 2738 (General Longshore- 
men). 


Agreement covering the discharging and 
loading of deep sea vessels, to be in effect 
from December 1, 1951, to November 30, 
1952, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Hours: 8 hours shall constitute a day’s 
or night’s work. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work on Saturday afternoons and 
evenings (1 p.m. to 11 p.m.) between 
December 1 and April 30 and double time 
between May 1 and November 30; double 
time also for work on Sundays and on 6 
specified holidays. No work to be per- 
formed on Labour Day or Remembrance 
Day, except handling mails, baggage and 
express, when double time shall be paid. 

Hourly wage rates: for handling general 
cargo, day $1.73, night $1.83; bulk cargoes, 
day $1.83, night $1.93; ammonium nitrate 
fertilizer (aeroprills or nitraprills), day 
$2.03, night $2.13; explosives, day $3.46, 
night $3.66; the prevailing rates to be paid 
for rigging and unrigging of gear, hauling, 
staging and handling hatches. (The above 
rates are 20 cents—in the case of explosives 
40 cents—per hour higher than the previous 
rates. ) For handling unwrapped hides, 
phosphate and tankage in bags, slag and 
bird-lime in bags and cargo in refrigerators, 
that is to be carried at 30 degrees Fahren- 
heit or lower, employees will be paid 10 
cents per hour extra. If any gang is 
required to work through any meal hour 
double time will be allowed at the prevail- 
ing rate until relieved. 

The agreement contains a “Schedule of 
Working Conditions for the Handling of 
Carvo atthe Port) oft Saint John, N.B.’, 
provides for minimum call pay and _ the 
settling of disputes and _ specifies the 
minimum number of workers per gang. 


Longshore Work—Saint John, NB— 
Various Steamship Companies and 
International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1039 (Shipliners). 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
1, 1951, to November 30, 1952, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. 

Hours: 8 per day or night. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work on Saturday 
afternoons and evenings (1 p.m. to 11 p.m.) 
between December 1 and April 30 and 
double time between May 1 and November 
30; on Sundays and on 6 specified holidays 
double time for day work and double time 
and one-half for night work. No work to 
be performed on Labour Day or Remem- 
brance Day. 

Hourly wage rates: day work $1.63, night 
work $2.443; double time at the prevailing 
rate for securing a magazine on board ship 
in which explosives have been loaded, for 
work at repairing oil or water tanks on 
board vessels which have no hatch and must 
be entered by way of manhole, for cleaning 
any holds or tanks that have contained bulk 
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oil and for work during any meal hour and 
each succeeding hour until relieved. Ten 
cents per hour extra will be paid for clean- 
ing holds that have contained fertilizer, 
china clay, sulphur, bulk coal or colliery 
refuse and 15 cents per hour extra for 
cleaning bilges. 

Provision is 


made for the settling of 


disputes. 

Longshore Work—Sant John, N.B— 
Various Steamship Companies and 
International Longshoremen’s Assocta- 
tion, Local 1764 (Checkers and 
Coopers). 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
1, 1951, to November 30, 1952, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. 

Hours: 8 per day consisting of 2 periods 
of 4 hours each per day or per night with 
a one-hour meal period intervening. Over- 
time: time sand one-half for work on 
Saturday afternoons and evenings (1 p.m. 
to 11 p.m.) between December 1 and April 
30 and double time for such work between 
May 1 and November 30 and for work on 
8 specified holidays. 

Wage rate: checkers, coopers $6.20 per 
period of 4 hours; double time for work 
during the morning and evening meal hours. 
Checkers must be informed a quarter of 
an hour before expiry of any working period 
if they will be required for the following 
period. 

Provision is made for minimum call pay 
and the settling of disputes. 


Service 


Hotels—V ancouver, B.C —British Columbia 
Hotels Association and the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ 
International Union, Local 28. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1951, to April 30, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: union shop (previously 
union shop for new employees with main- 
tenance of membership for all). 


Hours: not more than 8 per day or 44 
in any one week, except in case of an 
emergency. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of above hours and for work 
on 6 (previously 4) specified holidays. 

Vacations with pay will be granted to all 
employees in accordance with the provisions 
of the British Columbia Annual Holidays 
Act; after: 2 years’ continuous service 
employees will receive 2 weeks with pay 
equal to 4 per cent of total earnings during 
the working year. 

All uniforms or smocks which an employee 
is required to wear shall be supplied and 
kept clean and in repair without cost to 
the employee. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for certain 
classifications: room clerks 95 cents, switch- 
board operators 794 cents, assistant and 
working housekeeper 83 cents, linen room 
assistants and seamstresses 78 cents, maids 
742 cents, cashiers 89{ cents, mail and 
information clerks 793 cents, cooks 77 cents 
to $1.17, assistant cooks 77 cents to $1.02, 
cooks’ helpers 77 to 87 cents, butcher $1.08%, 
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cents, butchers’ helper 
77 cents, pastry chef $1.17; head pantryman 
*1.02,. first assistant 92 cents, helper 77 
cents; iceman and day porters 77 cents, 
night porters 82 cents, vegetable cleaners 77 
cents: dishw ashers, male 74 cents, female 72 
cents; waiters 77 cents, bus boys (banquet 
floor) 72 cents, bus girls and bus boys (main 
floor) 694 cents (all above employees, except 
front othce cashiers and mail and informa- 
tion clerks, receive meals in addition); 
waitresses 72 to 77 cents, elevator oper- 
ators 743 cents, housemen and janitors 793 
cents, utility j janitors 8934 cents, maintenance 
men $1.02. W aiters regularly employed or 
steady bus boys or girls required to work as 
waiters or waitresses on a function shall 
be paid a bonus of 80 cents per function. 
Short shift employees (any shift less than 
6 hours) shall be paid on an hourly basis 
with a minimum of 4 hours’ pay at the above 
rates plus 5 cents per hour, except when 
otherwise agreed between the employer and 
the union. Where hotels have been desig- 


assistant butcher 954 


nated as “B” class hotels, the rate of pay 
shall be 3 cents per hour less than the 
above wage rates. 

Escalator clause: a cost-of-living bonus 
will be paid to all eligible employees, 
commencing August 1, 1951, for each 1:3 
point rise in the Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics’ cost-of-living index above 181-8 
employees will be paid a bonus of 1 cent 
per hour. If the index drops, the bonus 
will be adjusted downward by the same 
amount, provided, however, that a drop in 
the index below 181-8 will not sffect the 
wage rates payable under this agreement. 
Adjustments will be made quarterly. 

Seniority: the principle of seniority will 
be recognized in lay-offs and rehiring after 
lay-offs, subject to the competency of the 
persons involved. Promotions and selections 
of supervisory officials shall be entirely a 
matter for the employer’s decision; however, 
in making the selections, other things being 
equal, length of continuous service shall be 
given due consideration. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Barbers—Calgary, Alta—Certain Barber 
Shops and the Journeymen Barbers, 
Hairdressers, Cosmetologists and Pro- 
prietors International Umnon of 
America, Local 230. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
27, 1951, to December 26, 1952, and there- 
after from year to year by mutual consent. 


Union security: closed shop. 


Hours: on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
and on Wednesday from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m., 
regardless of any holiday occurring during 
the week. Each journeyman shall be allowed 
one hour for lunch. Nine specified paid 
holidays will be granted all journeymen. 


Vacations with pay: as set out in the 
Alberta Labour Act—after one year’s service 
one week and after 2 years’ service 2 weeks, 
with pay at the rate of 2 and 4 per cent, 
respectively, of -total earnings. If an 
employee’s services are terminated before the 
end of the first year he will receive 2 per 
cent, if before the end of the second year 
4 per cent of -his earnings in lieu of a 
viacation. 


Wages: journeymen barber 65 per cent of 
his total receipts with a guarantee of not 
less than $35 per week; part-time employees 
65 per cent of their total receipts with a 
guarantee of not less than $9 per day on 
Saturday and on any day preceding a _ holi- 
day, and of $7 per day on any other day; 
apprentices as mutually agreed upon but not 


less than provided by the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations of the Province of Alberta. 
No chairs or booths are to be rented to any 
journeymen barber or employee in order to 
evade any provisions of the agreement. 

The agreement contains a list of minimum 
prices to be charged in shops coming within 
the scope of this agreement. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,*- include’ the 
amendment of fourteen agreements. In 
addition to those summarized below, they 
include: the amendment of the agreement 
for barbers and hairdressers at Joliette 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
issue of February 2, and the amendment 
of the agreements for barbers and _hair- 
dressers at Quebec, and for hospitals and 
charitable institution employees at St. 
Hvacinthe in the issue of February 9. 

A request for the amendment of the 
agreement for plumbers at Three Rivers 
was gazetted January 26; requests for the 
amendment of the’: agreements for the 
building trades at Sherbrooke, for the 
printing trades at Montreal, and _ for 
barbers and hairdressers at Valleyfield were 
published February 2. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for the men’s 
and boys’ clothing industry in the province 
and for the building trades in the district 
of Hull, were gazetted February 9, and a 
request for the amendment of the agree- 
ment for retail stores at Mégantic was 
published February 16. 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
‘ for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
January, 1949, p. 65. Proceedings under this 
Act and earlier legislation have been noted 
in the Lasour GazettE monthly since June, 
1934. 
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Orders in Council were also published 
approving the special by-laws of a certain 
joint committee and others approving the 
levy of assessment on the parties to 
certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Bakery Products, Three Rivers and 


District 


An Order in Council, dated. January 31, 
and gazetted February 2, amends. the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., June, 1947, p. 826; Jan.-Feb., 1948, 
p. D1; Nov.,-p, 1245; Oct., 19495 p.. 1246, and 
previous issues). 

Minimum weekly wage rates for journey- 
men and apprentices, which are increased 
by $3 per week, are now as follows: first 
baker, first pastry-cook $45; second baker, 
second pastry-cook $41; third baker and the 
other journeymen, third pastry-cook and the 
other journeymen $38; apprentices from $21 
in the first year to $29 in third year. 

The provision stipulating that bakeries not 
equipped with special machinery may not 
bake more than 30 bags of flour per each 
inside employee, or if equipped with special 
machinery, not more than 40 bags of flour 
per each inside employee, is deleted. 


Shoe Industry, Province of Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated January 31, 
and gazetted February 2, extends. the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L:G.,. Jan.-Feb., 1948, p. 50, April, p. 331, 
Nov., p. 1245> Jan. 1949; p. 65;. Jan., 1950, 


Dee Tie Nove D. 9025" Hebs 1951; p. W230; 
March, 0. S00; -NOVe. pe sloor: Hebi, 1952; 


p. 178, and previous issues) to March Il, 
1952. . 

Another Order in Council, dated January 
31, and gazetted February 2, further amends 
the above Orders in Council for this industry 
by extending the term of the present agree- 
ment to September 1, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. This 
amendment to be in effect from December 1, 
1951. 

Minimum wage rates: new wage rates for 
hourly-paid and for piece-work employees are 
shown in the accompanying tables. In 
classes 5 and 6 of pattern making, cutting, 
sole leather, lasting, making and finishing 
departments the agreement now provides for 
a training period of 600 hours. There is 
such a period for each class but not for each 
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class operation. In sewing department the 
term “apprentice: 600 hours (class C)” is 
replaced by the term “initiation period: 
600 hours.” 

A new schedule of minimum piece-work 
rates for the sewing, by hand, of Indian 
specialities, at home or outside the employer’s 
factory, is included in this amendment. 


Cost-of-living wage adjustment: the cost- 
of-living index for Canada (August 1939= 
100), as published early in January, 1952, 
serves as a first basis for the establishment 
of a cost-of-living bonus. For each 5-point 
rise or fall in the cost-of-living index 
minimum wage rates will be increased or 
decreased 5 cents per hour. Such increase 


or decrease will become effective the first of 
the month following the official publication 
of the cost-of-living index mentioned above. 
However, any decrease in the cost-of-living 
bonus will be limited until December 31, 
1952, by the minimum rates of the present 
amendment, and from January 1, 1953, to 
September 1, 1954, by the minimum rates 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
January 20, 1951, and summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, March, 1951. 


Other provisions include the right to 
conclude individual collective agreements in 
accordance with the Labour Relations Act 
of Quebec, and the revision of certain 
operations. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for hourly-paid employees of the pattern making, cutting, 
sole leather, lasting, making and finishing departments:— 


Cage aleiis tak in eee Ree et ROS 3 SES 
Apprentice: 

LSt Pele 2OOr ROULS SS. i). peach eee emg 

Mids LOOPRO URE er ee ccee cet Aetieete 

CHASS EDs Pan ae Se ee cn eee oe 
Apprentice: 

Tsts‘OOU SHOUTS at's 5. ek Ge ere cee 


Casiiticd : Seg. Be Ais cele col MEM: Cope ot Sra 
Clcaead Ft ee Se iris RS et sep 

Apprentice: 
(Nascieciy works remit: yah Crean An ening, Mernts ne A Maen: 


CLABES Pan rl is Ae ee ERS ere 


(The above rates are increases ranging fro 


rates.) 


Zones 

if ig) III 
$1.155 $1.10 $1.01 
0.88 0.835 Wai! 
0.99 0.94 0.87 
0.99 0.94 0.87 
0.715 0.68 0.625 
0.88 0.835 0.77 
0.88 0.835 Os77, 
0.715 0.68 0.625 
0.66 0.625 0.58 
0.495 0.47 0.435 
0.495 0.47 0.435 
0.44 0.42 0.385 
0.44 0.42 0.385 
0.385 0.365 0.335 
m 34 to 154 cents per hour over previous 


Minimum hourly wage rates for piece-work employees of the pattern making, cutting, 
sole leather, lasting, making and finishing departments:— 


fies MLN 1s ie te SRR 9 ere Se LR ne 
Apprentice: 

lst owl 200 thGuUre teem ow cee eee 

iid e200 OUTS Ae a eee eee oe rae 

Class 2 Saul in etek dad Re ne teehee 
Apprentice: 

Tete 0 COs OUTSia. etre ey eee areas 

ON VOOO NOUTE Asie mie Oe eee inet a ace 

COTO eS pee tyr linyrsas GHA Cee aetna oe Bon hc de ee 

Apprentice: 

Class 4 

Apprentice: 

Glace Can tees cde ema hey he et mes oe bee ae 

TIAL OU: SDETIONU sch c+ sie, <a semen ee 

CHAO ed. seeps eee crete ke ee re ae 

LiTaO A DELIOM ones cr suc pue ae cei ce nee: 


osecececeeo ere ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 


Zones 

I II Til 
S27 $1.205 eG 
0.97 0.92 0.85 
1.09 1k Wes 0.955 
1.09 peel 0s0 0.955 
0.785 0.745 0.685 
0.97 0.92 0.85 
0.97 0.92 0.85 
02785 0.745 0.685 
0.725 0.69 0.635 
0.545 0.52 0.475 
0.545 0.52 0.475 
0.485 0.46 0.425 
0.485 0.46 0.425 
0.425 0.405 0.37 


(The above rates are increases ranging from 33 to 114 cents per hour over previous 


rates.) 


Minimum hourly wage rates for hourly-paid employees of the sewing department:— 


Clase A ye i ctr abe cereale st oe ec geees See 
FAD DTETULCe aeO OV NOUPS .<ciot., seceeueeerthe aake 
Glass aren eed is ts, oe A eek ee ck Bi 
Apprentice: G00 soursizs 07 ane & 
Class Wlei ey. ese ty cetees, ete oc ack Beer, eae fe 
Initiation periods) GO0shouts. a 1.05. -sm 


Zones 
I Ly f III 
$0.66 $0.625 $0.58 
Oe55 ON52 0.48 
55 Os52 0.48 
0.44 0.42 0.385 
0.44 0.42 0.385 
0.385 0.365 0.335 


(The above rates are increases ranging from 34 to 6 cents per hour over previous 


rates. ) 
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Minimum hourly wage rates for piece-work employees of the sewing department:— 


CE TES WAtA WabRe Satins < Sa Selo igs chert aielaet vats 
Apprentices O00 hours. dee ssh cae os 
PERE a aS AS ote oc ere OS Asa pAkbouiipes 
maprentice sw G00) HOUTS.«fehrs os ogi <td ly yn 
Rea ies Ch Ae 4g rae es Sh witha Fe It RE bon ha aliehG Ste «195 


inidiatione periodsa6G00-hours, \%.. 2240.8 3 


Zones 
if II LEE 
$0.725 $0.69 $0.635 
0.605 0.575 O.55 
0.605 0.575 0753 
0.485 0.46 0.425 
0.485 0.46 0.425 
0.425 0.405 0.37 


(The above rates are increases ranging from 33 to 6% cents per hour over previous 


rate.) 


Nore: the classification stitching vamps or outside counter on Puritan machine included in 
the section of this agreement governing the sewing department will be paid the 
minimum rate of Class I operations applicable to the pattern making, cutting, etc. 


departments shown above. 


Dress Manufacturing Industry, Province 
of Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated January 31, 
and gazetted February 2, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., May, 1949, p. 604; Jan., 1950, p. 77; 
May, 1951, p. 690, Oct., p. 1876, Dec., p. 1672, 
and previous issues). The term of the 
present agreement, as amended, is extended 
to July 31, 1952, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. A correction of 
this agreement was gazetted November 24, 
1951. 


Cost-of-living bonus: all employees governed 
by the terms of this agreement, whether on 
time-work or a piece-work basis, will be paid 
a cost-of-living bonus over and above their 
prevailing wages, as follows: cutters grade I 
and grade II and presser (excluding assistant 
presser) 154 (previously 74) cents per hour; 
operators, sample maker, assistant presser, 
draper, finisher, examiner, general hands, 
folder, spreader, apprentices and apprentice 
cutters receiving more than 50 cents per 
hour will be paid a cost-of-living bonus of 
134 (previously 73) cents per hour; employees 
earning less than 50 cents per hour, with the 
exception of apprentices or apprentice 
cutters, will be paid 114 (previously 73) 
éents per hour; apprentices and apprentice 
cutters earning less than 50 cents per hour 
will receive 5 cents per hour (as formerly), 
but this rate is now increased by 3% cents 
to 82 cents per hour after 3 months’ employ- 
ment in the industry. Homeworkers will 
receive as a cost-of-living bonus an additional 
sum equal to 25 per cent (previously 15 per 
cent) of their earnings as provided for in 
the present agreement. 


Printing Trades, Quebec and District 


An Order in Council, dated January 31, 
and gazetted February 2, amends’ the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., April, 1951, p. 544). “L’Association 
des Hebdomadaires de Langue francaise du 
Canada” is added to the list of contracting 
parties. 

Establishments of class “C” now include 
all shops with one cylinder press (or more), 
or 2 automatic presses (or more), or one 
composing machine (or more), or any indus- 
try employing 7 (or more) male employees, 
irrespective of the equipment, as well as 
lithography, offset, photo-litho, ruling and 
bookbinding establishments not specifically 
mentioned in classes “A”, “B” and “EK”, and 
the printing departments of the paper box 
industry. 
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Hours: 40 hours per week for establish- 
ments of classes “A”, “B”, “C” and “EH”, of 
the judicial district of Quebec with the 
exception of the aniline press department in 
paper bag factories; 43 hours per week for 
establishments of class ‘D” of the judicial 
district of Quebec; 44 hours for the estab- 
lishments of the judicial districts other than 
that of Quebec; hours for night shifts—a 
maximum of 37 hours constitutes a standard 
work week with the exception of establish- 
ments of class “D” of the judicial district 
of Quebec where the maximum standard work 
week is 40 hours, and except for those estab- 
lishments of judicial districts other than that 
of Quebec where the maximum work week 
consists of 41 hours. (The above hours rep- 
resent a reduction of 24 hours per week with 
the exception of those establishments of 
judicial districts other than Quebec where 
weekly hours are reduced by 14 per week, 
and the aniline department of paper bag 
factories where weekly hours are unchanged 
at 454.) A previous Order in Council (L.G., 
April, 1951, p. 544) stipulated that effective 
January 1, 1952, the standard work week 
would be reduced by 123 hours in all shops. 

Minimum wage rates for journeymen and 
helpers are increased by 17 cents per hour 
for all classes, and the classification aniline 
press (paper bags) $1.45 is added to class 
“B” of the wage scale. Rates for bookbind- 
ing female employees are from $2 to $5 per 
week higher as follows: from $16 per week 
during the first 6 months of first year to $27 
during second 6 months of fourth year. 
Minimum rates for apprentices of all classes 
are from $2 to $5 per week higher as follows: 
class “A” from $18.50 per week in first year 
to $40 in second 6 months of fifth year, 
classes “B” and “C” from $17 in first year to 
$39 in second 6 months of fifth year, and 
classes “D” and “KE” from $17 in first year 
to $36 in second 6 months of fifth year. In 
the counties of Lévis and Lotbiniere the wage 
scale may be reduced by 5 per cent; in 
judicial districts other than that of Quebec 
wage scale may be reduced by 123 per cent 
(previously 10 per cent). 


Vacation: in addition to one week with 
pay previously provided for all employees 
with one year of continuous service for the 
same employer, all employees (with the 
exception of helpers, bookbinding female 
employees and apprentices first to fifth years 
inclusive) are now entitled to 5 or 53 addi- 
tional days with pay each year, as the case 
may be (previously 3 additional days each 
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year for journeymen only, excluding book- 
binding female employees). Vacation pay 
will equal the wages of a standard work 
week as established in the agreement at the 
time the right to such vacation is acquired 
(April 30) if they have one year of con- 
tinuous service with the same employer on 
that date; employees with less than one 
year’s continuous service are entitled to as 
many twelfths of their wages as they have 
months of service. 

Other provisions include apprenticeship 
regulations and the revision of charges for 
board and lodging. 


Uncorrugated Paper Box Industry, Prov- 
inee of Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated January 31, 
and gazetted February 9, amends_ the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
in the district of Montreal (L.G., Dec., 1947, 
p. 1802; Aug., 1948, p. 871; March, 1949, 
D. 501. Oct. p. 12460 Aprils’ 1950,2.p. 2516: 
April, 1951, p. 544). 


Specified paid holidays are increased from 
3 to 4 by the addition of St. John the 
Baptist Day. However, establishments which 
do not observe St. John the Baptist Day 
may substitute Confederation Day. 


Minimum hourly wage rates in zone I 
(Montreal District) for female employees: 
set-up department—forelady 78 cents; hand 
worker (class A) 72 cents; hand worker 
(class B), covering machine operator, stay- 
ing machine operator, Stoke and- Smith 
machine operator, top-plece machine oper- 
ator. labelling machine operator 64 cents; 


hand labeller, hand-fed table machine 
cummer operator, packer and tier, four- 


corner machine feeder, operators on machines 
not classified above 62 cents; folding depart- 
ment—forelady 78 cents; stitcher operator 64 
cents; stripper; folder, packer and tier, 
Rrightwood machine feeder, automatic glue- 
ing machine feeder, operators of machines 
not classified above 62 cents. (The above 
rates are from 8 to 10 cents per hour higher 
than those rates previously in effect.) Basic 
hourly rates for female employees are now as 
follows: from 45 cents per hour in first 3 
months to 55 cents in third 3 months. (Pre- 
viously from 40 cents in first 3 months to 
50 cents per hour in fourth 3 months.) 


Minimum hourly wage rates in zone I 
for male employees: set-up department— 
foreman $1.36 per hour; assistant foreman 
$1.20; ereasing operator, scorer, cutter on 
knife (first class) $1.08; cutter on knife 
(second class) 97 cents; end piece operator 
(single) 96 cents; end piece operator 
(double) 99 cents; four-corner stayer oper- 
ator $1.04; feeder (four-corner  stayer), 
punch operator 88 cents; wrapper make- 
ready man $1.03; circular saw operator 89 
cents; slitter operator 91 cents; bale press 
operator 87 cents: operators of machines not 
classified above 86 cents; folding department 
—foreman $1.36; assistant foreman $1.20; 
die maker $1.21; assistant die maker 89 
cents; automatic glueing machine makeready 
man, automatic cellophane machine make- 
ready man $1.13; Brightwood machine make- 
ready man, Indman machine makeready man 
$1.04: feeder (Brightwood machine), feeder 


(automatic cellophane machine), feeder 
(cylinder box press), feeder (platen die 
cutting press) 88 cents; waxing machine 


makeready man 86 cents; cutter on knife 
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(first class), cylinder box pressman $1.08; 
cutter on knife (second class) 97 cents; 
power stack-lift truck operator 91. cents; 
platen die cutting pressman $1; stripper 84 
cents; bale press operator 87 cents; packer 
and tier 80 cents; operators on machines not 
classified above 86 cents; general—electrician, 
machinist (first class) $1.08; maintenance 
and repair man, truck driver 93% cents; 
shipper $1.03; assistant shipper 86 cents; 
watchman 80 cents; boiler fireman 83 cents; 
stationary engineman 89 cents. (The above 
rates are from 10 to 17 cents per hour higher 
than those rates previously in effect.) 
Weekly rates for chief enginemen (second 
class) are increased from $43.50 to $49.59 
per week, and for chief enginemen (third 
class) from $37.25 to $42.46 per week. The 
basic wage scale for male employees 18 years 
of age and over is increased by 5 cents per 
hour and is now as follows: from 60 cents 
per hour in first 3 months to -75 cents in 
fourth 3 months; male employees under 18 
years of age now receive from 50 cents per 
hour in first 3 months to 60 cents in third 
3 months instead of 45 cents in the first 3 
months to 55 cents in fourth 3 months as 
previously. 


Garage Employees, Sherbrooke 


An Order in Council, dated January 31, 
and gazetted February 2, amends. the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., May, 1951, p. 690, Nov., p. 1638). 


Hours for service men are increased from 
9 to 12 hours per day (maximum), first shift, 
or from 9 to 12 hours per night (maximum), 
second shift; regular work week is increased 
from 49 to 72 hours per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half (as previously 
in effect) for any hours worked in excess of 
12 per day or night, or in excess of 72 per 
week. (Previously overtime rate was paid 
for any hours in excess of 9 per day or night, 
or 54 per week.) 


Construction 


Building Trades, Chicoutimi and Neigh- 
bouring Counties 


An Order in Council, dated January 31, 
and gazetted February 2, amends. the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G:, Jan., 1948, p..51), April, p. 334, Auge 
p..872; Aug., 1949, p.. 987;, Aug., 1950, p- 
11882 Nov.; p... 1904; March, 1951.2 p./o0e- 
May, p. 691,, Sept.. p. 1251, Dec. pois 
Jan., 1952, p. 56, and previous issues). 

Cost-of-living wage adjustment: in pursu- 
ance of ia cost-of-living escalator clause (L.G.., 


Sept., 1951, p. 1251) all minimum _ hourly 
wage rates, withthe exception of those 


minimum rates for zone I-A, are increased 
by 5 cents per hour from the pay period in 
progress on October 22, 1951, the Federal 
cost-of-living index having been established 
at 189-8 points at September 1, 1951. 


Building Trades, Hull and District 


An Order in Council, dated January 31, 
and gazetted February 2, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G.,.J am, 1950,-pie78, Aprily p-,5ligaNerme 


p. 1905;sJ an, 1951. pp. .64;) March) pasaus 
June, p: (828) Sans. 1952.5 ip .2i5G) ele 


amendment extends the term of the present 





agreement, as amended, until November 12, 
1952, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 

Minimum wage rates: new minimum wage 
rates are shown in the accompanying table. 
The classification electrician—contractor 
(personal services) is added to the table of 
rates. Rates for apprentice electricians are 
also added as follows: from 65 cents per 
hour in zones I and II during the first year 
to $1.10 in zone I, and 95 cents in zone II 
during fourth year; after January 31, 1952— 
from 65 cents in zones I and II during the 
first year to $1.20 in zone I and “$1 in 
zone II in fourth year. Minimum hourly 
wage rates for bricklayers, bulldozer oper- 
ators, divers and crane operators in zones I 
and II, for masons, sheet metal workers 
(erection), painters and decorators, and 
cribmen in zone I only, and for tractor 
operators and shovel operators in zone II 
remain unchanged from those rates formerly 
in effect. Other hourly wage rates represent 
increases ranging from 10 to 50 cents per 
hour in zone I, and from 5 to 60 cents in 
zone II. Weekly wage rates for watchmen 
are increased by $5 to $35; monthly wage 
rates for material checkers and time- keepers 
by $25 to $150 per month. Journeymen elec- 
tricians and apprentices living in zone I but 
working in zone II for the account of their 
employers will be paid the minimum rates of 
zone I; electrical contractors living in zone 
JI will when working in zone JI, pay their 
employees the wage rate of zone I. 

In zone I, one apprentice electrician is 
allowed to each 2 journeymen holding licence 
‘C”; in zone II, one apprentice per journey- 
man. 

A new definition of the classification 
journeyman electrician is included in this 
amendment. 


Minimum Hourly Wage Rates for the 
Building Trades, Hull and District 


Rates 
per hour 
Trades Zones 
‘ I iw 
Rmilayv erect vs Sel ey 5 ohe70! 9S). 60 
erie P ee ete hai s¥e 00. *0.80 
Carpenter-joiner and millwright 1.40 1.25 
Truck driver-construction...... 1.00 0.80 
Bulldozer operator? :.:.....24:. 125 10 
Fireman-construction ......... 1.00 0.80 
Roofer-asbestos, slate and tile.. 1.00 0.90 
Roofer-composition ............ Lalo ye S05 
Electrician: 
Contractor (personal ees) QED. STD 
After January 31, 1952. 2.40 1.95 
MEM eV Ma Nin ae deh aac was fehaiae 3. Pea Tarte 

miter January ol, J952..... 1.50 © 1.20 
Pemient T1NIshGrew. fens. skies aes le lie +0290 
Mastic floor finisher........... TOU A VO. 35 
Driller and breaker..:........ Lh eee 0 
eS Ce. vice sictiogt © chediena one'e owns LolOs E300 
Blacksmith-drill sharpener . 105) 9 £00 
ee CRT NG PIS Seo... 4 Poly e eid 
Bere NA Pees shhh & TOO FTE OSSD 
evmeman rook ee ae, 1.00 0.90 
OLS, hh eae ee Ri a ela aie a le Or leo 
Labourer-common worker .... 1.00 0.80 
ECAC LOTAOPE LALO «.. ive de wie Gace 1.00 0.90 
Mechanic-construction ........ TelLog eo 200 
Concrete steel or rod reinfore- 

fee WOVkeriree eee. Bea's 1.10 0.90 
Sheet metal worker-erection... 1.40 1.25 


Rates 
per hour 
Trades Zones 
J Ly 

Painter, decorator ..........:.- lege? <i Sih 
Painter-pneumatic machine.... 1.32 1.20 
Piaeteme rie.) wae eso cic yt Bale 1,50): 1.50 
HOT VER clas witver. 22 %.«: a wvanene Loree ae ee 
Screen (wood or metal), sash, 

window, steel partitions 

CLC CLO Le AN nj Scene Cee are 1.40 25 
Weathetstrippex’ (14 2... 4295 1240) PA IAD5 
Tvatherd Gwood!) ss. «ceeukt ae tenes T40) 1525 
athers (metal evades ot eat: 140, - 1.25 
Mamble la yetauesnipis. + aces. « eas Psat) Se 25 
Mastionficor] 4 verwsves..2s alee £00 0295 
CLOETAEZO WLAVENs 5 tetsisc:s we ha eek 0.90 0.85 
Taher layer sees tov, Benin nee ot oe 1.00 ©6090 
Freight elevator operator..... 1.00 0.90 
MixemrOperauony i... veed xen 1.00 0.90 
Compressor operator «i ..css<c< 1.00 0.90 
WED Didi i we eades cee ators ane 1.00 0.90 
Crane: Operator a. vae chan vines Us ee Celi 
SHOVE! Operator oa. cn ceacie ae eee peaNW) Lez 
Pun ODELELOL. ve. 0 aerated eee ei OB 


Terrazzo polishing machine 
operator (dry polishing),.. 1.00 1.00 
Terrazzo polishing machine 


operator (wet polishing).. 1.05 1.00 
Welder irs a2 den oo See eee esa EIC1O 
SEONG CUL CCT as8 < whicuc nee es TAO 1.60 
Ornamental iron worker...... Loos. 0,95 
Ca aIete Of Wess «easy a. eee 1422 eat st 


Building Trades, St. JérOme and District 


An Order in Council, dated January 31, 
and gazetted February 9, amends. the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Aug., 1948, p. 873; Dec.,- 1949, p. 
1559; Miay, 1950, p. 694, Oct., p. 1680, Nov., 
p., 1905; Jani; 1951) p.-64) Nove pr i539: 
Jan., 1952, p. 56). 


Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week for journey- 
men; 9 per day, 54 per week for labourers. 
The above hours remain unchanged but this 
amendment provides that employers may now 
distribute the 48 hours per week over a 5- 
day period between the hours of 7 a.m. and 
6 pm. In the village of Shawbridge and 
that part of the area lying south of it hours 
are unchanged at 9 per day, 45 per week, no 
work on Saturday. However, in the county 
of Labelle hours are distributed between 
7 am. and 6 p.m. Monday to Saturday 
inclusive, making a total of 48 per week. 


Overtime: time and one-half for all hours. 
worked in excess of regular hours until 
10 p.m.; double time thereafter. 


Minimum wage rates: new classifications 
are added to the wage scale as follows: 
cement bloc layer $1.15 per hour; painter 
(junior journeyman) $1; joint’ pointer 
(stone) $1.37, joint pointer (wallboard): 
$1.12. 


Special provisions governing minimum 
wage rates for certain classifications in the 
county of Labelle are added to the section 
of this agreement governing minimum wage 
rates as ‘follows: carpenter-joiner $1.15 per 
hour; labourer 80 cents; weekly wage rate 
for watchmen (night and diay ) 895 per 
week, 
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Trade 


Retail Stores, Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated January 31, 
and gazetted February 2, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., May, 1946, p. 629, June, p. 783, July, 
pe, 930; “June, 1949) pp. 97363" Jan.; “1951, 


p. 64, and previous issues). This amend- | 
ment extends the term of the _ present 
agreement until April 1, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 


Territorial jurisdiction now comprises the 
cities of Quebec and Sillery, the town of 
Quebec-West, and the municipality of 
Giffard. (Previously only the city of 
Quebec.) 


Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedules of wages and hours recently approved by provincial 
Orders in Council in New Brunswick, Ontario and Alberta 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include two new 
schedules and the amendment of three 
others, all summarized below. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
CONSTRUCTION © 


Painters, Saint John 


An Order in Council, dated January 24, 
and gazetted February 5, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for painters, 
decorators and paperhangers in the zone 
comprising the area within a radius of 15 
miles from the county court house in Saint 
John, to be in effect from February 15, 
1952, until June 4, 1952. This schedule does 
not apply to maintenance workers of 
commercial or industrial establishments who 
are in receipt of a regular salary from their 
employers, nor to employees engaged in ship- 
building or ship repairs. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
40 per week. Work which cannot be done 





*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta—legislation provides that, follow- 
ing a petition from representatives of 
employers and employees in any (or speci- 
fied) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act 
may himself, or through a government 
official delegated by him, call a confer- 
ence of representatives of employers and 
employees. This conference is for the pur- 
pose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of 
negotiating minimum rates of wages and 
maximum hours of work. A _ schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all 
zones designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory 
committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act and the regula- 
tions. References to the summaries of these 
Acts and to amendments to them are given 
in the Larour GazettE, August, 1951, p. 1110. 
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during regular working periods, because of 
its nature, or prevailing conditions, may be 


» garried out during other periods of the day 


and these periods will be known as special 
working periods, such periods not to exceed 
in the aggregate 74 hours Monday through 
Friday. 

Overtime: time and one-half for the first 
four hours in excess of regular hours; 
double time thereafter and on Sundays and 
8 specified holidays. Work on Labour Day 
only under exceptional circumstances. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.15 per 
hour during regular working periods; $1.28 
per hour during special working periods. 


ONTARIO 
MANUFACTURING 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Industry, Prov- 
ince of Ontario 


An Order in Council, dated December 20, 
and gazetted January 26, amends the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., April, 1950, p. 519). This amendmént 
to become effective February 5, 1952. 


Minimum hourly wage rates and overtime 
rates: new minimum hourly wage rates, 
which are from 63 to 10 cents higher than 
the previous rates, and new overtime rates 
are shown in the table on the next page. 


Ladies’ Cloak and Suit Industry, Prov- 
ince of Ontario 


An Order in Council, dated January 4, 
and gazetted January 26, ‘amends the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., March, 1951, p. 361). This amend- 
ment to become effective February 5, 1952. 


Overtime as previously in effect is payable 
at time and one-half. 


Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by from 6 to 14 cents per hour and are 
now as follows: class “A’—machine presser, 
section operator, skilled cutter, skilled oper- 
ator, top presser $1.34; class “B”—under 
presser $1.28; class “C’—skilled fur tailor 
$1.12; class “D”’—trimmer $1.08; class “EK” 
—semi-skilled cutter, semi-skilled operator 
$1.04; class “F’—piece presser $1.02; class 
“GQ”assistant fur tailor, hand _baster, 
machine baster, special machine operator 86 
cents; class “H’—finisher, lining maker, 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES AND OVERTIME RATES IN THE MEN’S 
AND BOYS’ CLOTHING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 








Minimum Rates Overtime Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
Counties Counties 
Class of Halton, of Halton, 
Ontario, Ontario, 


Peel, Rest of Peel, Rest of 
Went- | Province} Went- | Province 


worth and worth and 
York York 
$ $ $ $ 
I—Coats, Vests and Pants (other than odd pants )— 

Pee AGULLCL ADCueItAl Orme ats ta ied cat ot ain cas ngs cess 1.29 1.133 1.82 1.59 
B—Head operator (coats), first operator (vests)..... 1.23 1.074 1272 1.504 
Meee LCT LC laten oe OIC). or, cease eee ah Sa oh ein Shas 1.213 1.063 eco 1.49 
D—Pocket maker (coats and pants), edge-taper, 

seamer (pants), second operator (vests)...... ies 1.003 1.60 1.40 
E—Finish presser and fitter (coats), leg and bottom ‘ 

presser (pants), finish presser (vests)........ 1. £2 .98 1.554 136 
F—Shaper, under-baster, top collar baster, edge 

baster by hand (coats), top stitcher (pants). 1.073 94 1.49 1.304 


G—Lining maker, edge stitcher, joiner and pocket 
tacker, shoulder joiner, gorget sewer, exam- 
ining brusher, dart sewer (coats), lining 
maker (pants), waistband operator (pants), 


top presser (pants), fitter (vests)............ .984 .86 ees 1.18 
H—Seam or under presser (vests)................005 . 954 834 Lot 1.144 
I—Alteration tailor (coats, vests and pants)......... 94 .82 1,283 1.123 
HOD DOIe eee te tr ae Mati ORE eee tells se 93 .814 1.27 i rb! 
K—Edge presser and seam or under presser (coats). . .90 19 1,223 1.00 
L—Lining baster, facing baster by hand, collar setter, 

shoulder and under collar baster, edge baster 

machine (all on coats), pocket maker and out- 

side seamer on boys’ longs, shorts and bloom- 

ers and lining stitcher boys’ shorts, etc...... eYes . 764 1.19 1.04 
Nes LE LY-OD DASLCI:, ska ae os RI AAS he SE: 863 .754 LAG 1.023 
IN==seamuapressen: (pants) tcc hat. Sd cas te ate .83 724 Deal? 98 
O—Finish presser on boys’ longs, shorts and bloomers 81 a7 1.09 954 
Peres NOSIGGOMIG EELIIMOER fis feo. dc as s.a,<:2 etvasw eed a 2 Giles Wt .674 1.03 .90 





Q—Sleeve maker, buttonhole maker (machine), 
special machine operator, lapel and collar 
padder, armhole serger, fitter (pants), trim- 
ming maker (pants), lining and back maker 
(vests), third operator and baster (vests).... 74 . 6! ; : 

R—Separator of coats and vests.................008- WE . 64 .97 OO. 

S—Canvas maker hand, separator (pants)........... 70 

T—Ticket pocket maker, canvas baster by machine 
and hand, facing and bottom tacker, facing 
baster by machine, finisher (coats), finisher 
(pants and vests), buttonhole maker by hand, 
special machine operator (pants), button 
sewer, buttonhole tacker, canvas maker by 
machine, cleaner and basting puller, busheler 





on pants and general helper.................. .68 59 .§93 783 
U—Binder, bottom trimmer (pants), pocket piecer 

(vests) ,and thread marker... .0.. «0. > -ckieek . 64 96 .834 ie 

{I—Manufacture of Odd Pants 

Nee Res E LOIS OE cUlh SiON ag ee ibaa cys) x) S02s nia otoiend’ a) «xe a ae 197 1.58 1.38 
B—Trimmer or lining marker, pocket maker, inside 

and crotch seamer, outside seamer.......... 1.024 893 1.45 pave 
C—Leg presser and lining or top stitcher............ 964 844 1.36 1.19 
D—Top presser, lining sewer, hip pocket cutter...... 863 1 oR 1.21 1.06 
Pee ODDS rere ay oer aeotc care eo Scho seeds a cela’. eeu ene 80 .70 Told .97 
F—Pocket maker, lining sewer, stitcher and presser 

on boys’ longs, shorts and bloomers......... T4R 65 1.08 .90 
MEL UlT oF SOWOE Otis cies ¢carsis aay grins Sees . 694 61 954 834 
H—Fitter, seam presser, facing operator, curtian 

maker, buttonhole maker on odd pants and 

seamer on boys’ longs, shorts and bloomers. 634 yi: . 865 hit: 
I—Assistant trimmer, cuff presser and waistband 

ODSLALOL Sy. ee anes etna terreno ade cce bares . 624 544 .85 .744 
J—Pocket serger, bar tacker, fly maker, button 

sewer, loop maker, buttonhole tacker, cuff 

machine operator, ticket sewer, examiner and 

CLA CT ee I a era AA Riven! Moved eo bee 574 . 005 tly . 68 
K—Pant crease felling machine operator............. . 563 494 .76 67 


exirt maker 84 cents; class “I’—button 
sewer, general hand or examiner 58 cents 
per hour. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Painters, Ottawa 


An Order in Council, dated January 24, 
and gazetted February 9, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for the painting 
and decorating industry in the Ottawa zone, 
to be in effect from February 19, 1952, 
“during pleasure’. The terms of this 
schedule are similar to those of the 
schedule previously in effect and summarized 
in the LABOUR GAZETTE, May, 1951, with the 
exception of the following:— 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
from $1.37 to $1.50 for spray painting and 
from $1.22 to $1.85 per hour for all other 
work. Minimum rates for night work which 
were formerly 10 cents per hour higher than 
those rates for work done during regular 
work periods are now increased from $1.47 
to $1.65 for spray-painting and from $1.32 
to $1.50 per hour for all other work. 


ALBERTA 
MANUFACTURING 


Bakery Products, Calgary 


An Order in Council, dated January 7, 
and gazetted January 15, amends’ the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(E.G, Aprilv1950,. p519): 

Minimum weekly wage rates for male and 
female employees: ovenmen, doughmen, cake 
bakers $48.15; dividermen, mouldermen, 


hands $45.90; assistant doughmen, 
assistant ovenmen, assistant mouldermen 
$42.75; bread racker $39.15; head shipper 
$41.85; assistant shipper, wrapping machine 
operator, janitors, cleaners, pan washers 
$39.15; receiver, maintenance man, machine 
pan greaser $40.95; mechanics $43.65; 
apprentices $30.15 during first 6 months to 
$42.75 during eighth 6 months, thereafter as 
per schedule. 

Minimum wage rates for female employees: 
female help in bread shop—checkers, packers 
$33.30; rackers and bread wrappers $31.95; 
female help in cake shops (on bench work) 
—bench work (added classification) $34.65; 
cookie and doughnut machine’ operators 
$34.65; cake depositor operator $37.35; other 
help in cake shop—wrappers, finishers, 
packers, box makers, liners, cake machine 
wrappers. $31.95. (The above wage rates 
for male employees are from $3.65 to $6.65 
per week higher than the maximum rates 
of the previous wage scale and those rates 
for female employees are from 45 cents to 
$2.45 per week higher than the previous 
maximum rates.) Inexperienced employees 
(male and female) will be paid 10 per cent 
less than the regular rate set for their 
classification during first 6 months of 
employment; 5 per cent less during second 
6 months; after 12 months they will receive 
the regular rate for the classification. 
Employees performing work between the 
hours of 9 p.m. and 6 a.m. will now be paid 
extra compensation of 9 cents per hour in- 
stead of 5 cents as previously in effect. 
Experienced employees (male and female), 
after one week’s trial, if proving themselves 
experienced, will be paid the regular rate 
for their classification. 

Other provisions of this amendment in- 
clude apprenticeship regulations. 


bench 





Recent Significant Negotations 
in the United States 


Wage increases for approximately 40,000 
over-the-road truck drivers employed by 
500 trucking firms located in 14 central- 
mid-western states of the United States 
were provided in a three-year agreement 
reached with the Teamsters’ Union Central 
States Drivers Council (AFL), it is reported 
in the March issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review, a publication of the United States 
Department of Labor. 


The report is included in a roundup of 
significant negotiations. Other agreements 
reported include the following :— 

A one-year agreement affecting about 
25,000 clerical and mechanical workers was 
reached on January 9 between the Utility 
Workers Union (CIO) and the Consoli- 
dated Edison Co., Inec., supplier of elec- 
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iricity, gas and steam to the New York 
area. It provided a general wage increase 
of 11 cents an hour, a 10-per-cent rise in 
pensions, and other fringe benefits. 

Agreements reached between the Build- 
ing Service Employees’ Union (AFL) and 
New York loft and office building oper- 
ators provided a wage increase of $3 a 
week (74 cents an hour) for approximately 
18,000 employees. The settlements con- 
cluded negotiations held under wage 
re-opening provisions of three-year con- 
tracts signed in January, 1951. 

Ratification of a contract affecting about 
25,000 employees of the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. was announced by the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers (Ind.) on January 6. The agree- 
ment, retroactive to November 1, provided 
wage increases ranging from 5 to 10 cents 
an hour and three weeks’ vacation after 
15 years’ service. 





Labour Legislation in Quebec, 1951-52 


Amendment to Workmen’s Compensation Act was chief labour enactment of 
1951-52 session. Compensation now payable at rate of 7O per cent on 
maximum yearly earnings of $3,000 (formerly 66% per cent on $2,500) 


The chief labour enactment of the 
1951-52 Quebec legislative session, which 
was convened November 7 and _ ended 
January* 23, was an Act to amend the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Under its 
provisions, compensation will now be pay- 
able at the rate of 70 per cent on 
maximum yearly earnings of $3,000. 
Before this amendment, the percentage 
rate was 66% and the maximum amount of 
earnings taken into account in _ deter- 
mining compensation was $2,500 a year. 


Legislation was enacted to authorize the 
Quebec Government to participate in the 
joint federal-provincial plan for old age 
assistance and blind persons’ pensions 
provided for by the federal Old Age 
Assistance and Blind Persons Acts, 1951. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Two important amendments were made 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Act. One 
raised the maximum amount of average 
earnings which may be taken into account 
in computing compensation from $2,500 to 
$3,000 a year and provided that for pur- 
poses of assessment, from January 1, 1952, 
any amount in excess of $3,000 which is 
paid to a workman must be deducted from 
the payroll. The same increase was made 
with respect to the maximum wages or 
salary of an employer or director of a 
corporation who wishes to be covered as 
a workman under the Act. 


A second amendment increased the rate 
of compensation for total disability from 
662 per cent to 70 per cent of average 
weekly earnings, or, in the case of partial 
disability, to 70 per cent of the difference 
in average weekly earnings before and 
after the accident. The same percentage 
rate applies with respect to the total 
monthly compensation payable in death 
cases. The maximum amount which may 
be paid, exclusive of the allowance for 
burial expenses, is now 70 per cent of 
the workman’s average monthly earnings, 
instead of the former 66% per cent. 


The increase in the compensation rate 
applies only to accidents which occur after 
February 1, 1952. 


Sanitary Conditions in the Food Trades 


The Quebec Public Health Act was 
amended to authorize regulations to be 
made providing for wider sanitary control 
of the food industry. The regulations may 
require measures to be adopted to ensure 
that the production, handling, preservation 
and distribution of food or food products 
are done by sanitary methods; may 
prohibit the sale of any food which does 
not meet specific health requirements; and 
may regulate the sanitary condition of 
establishments where foods are prepared, 
bandled or stored. 

Previously, the Act merely provided for 
regulations defining the causes which 
rendered meat and food products unsuit- 
able for human consumption and prohibit- 
jng the sale of such foods. Such regula- 
tions were issued under this provision in 
1944. 


Housing 


Further amendments were made to the 
Act passed in 1948 to improve housing 
conditions in the province by authorizing 
the Government to bear interest charges 
in excess of two per cent on loans made 
by credit unions or loan societies to indi- 
viduals ,syndicates or co-operative building 
societies for the construction of homes. 

The Act provided that the Government’s 
financial contribution should be made on 
condition that the interest rate did not 
exceed five per cent per annum and only 
to the extent of a capital sum of $6,000 
for a self-contained family dwelling and 
$10,000 for a two-unit dwelling. 

The amendment provides that, on the 
recommendation of the Quebec Farm 
Credit Bureau, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may, when he deems it expedient 
because of increased costs of building and 
of borrowing money, guarantee and pay 
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three per cent interest even if the lender 
charges more than five per cent but not 
over six per cent interest. 

It is also stipulated that the Govern- 
ment will pay this portion of interest to 
the extent of a capital sum of $7,000 in 
the case of a self-contained family dwelling 
and $12,000 in the case of a two-unit 
dwelling. 

By a further amendment, the Govern- 
ment is authorized to spend an additional 
$10,000,000 for the purpose of paying this 
interest. This additional sum will bring 
the total amount which has been allotted 
for this purpose to $30,000,000. The 
preamble to the amending Act notes that 
the Act to improve housing conditions has 
since 1948 made it possible to procure 
housing for over 48,000 persons. 


Rent Control 


Several amendments were made to the 
Act respecting the regulation of rentals, 
1951, and its title was changed to “An Act 
to promote conciliation between lessees and 
property-owners.” 

The Act, which formerly applied to 
cities and towns, may now be extended to 
municipalities or territories situated within 
a five-mile radius of a city or town if the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council considers 
that circumstances warrant such an exten- 
sion. The Act is specifically declared not 
to apply to premises leased for commercial 
or industrial purposes. 

The administrative procedure set up 
under the Act was made more flexible. 
Instead of being required to appoint one 
administrator in areas with a population of 
less than 100,000 persons and an admin- 
istrator and an assistant in more populous 
areas, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
is now empowered to appoint a rental 
administrator for each territory it may 
designate and as many assistants as .are 
necessary. 

The Act provides that, where the lessor 
and lessee are unable to agree on the 
prolongation of a lease or on the terms of 
a new lease, the lessee may apply to the 
local administrator to extend the term of 
the lease and fix the rent. An amendment 
provides that in such cases the admin- 
istrator may prolong the lease for any 
period he deems fair and just to the parties 
but not longer than May 1, 1953, the date 
of termination of the Act. 


The amending Act stresses the admin- 
istrator’s role as conciliator. After hearing 
the parties and before rendering his 
decision, he must endeavour to bring the 
parties to a reasonable agreement. For this 
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purpose he may send to the parties a 
proposal of settlement and if, within 10 
days of mailing, neither party serves 
notice on the administrator of his refusal 
to accept it, they shall be deemed to have 
accepted the proposal. Otherwise, the 
administrator will hear the case in the 
ordinary manner. The parties are bound 
by any agreement they make or are 
deemed to have made. 

An administrator or the Rental Commis- 
sion may apportion in equal monthly pay- 
ments over a period not exceeding six 
months the additional rent which a lessee 
may be required to pay after adjudication 
on his application, if the decision was given 
more than three months after the filing of 
his application. 


Old Age Assistance 


An Act to assist persons aged 65 to 70 
years was passed to authorize the province 
to enter into an agreement with the federal 
Government to provide for the payment 
from January 1, 1952, of assistance of up 
to $40 a month to needy persons between 
the ages of 65 and 69 years, in accordance 
with the federal Old Age Assistance Act 
(L.G:, 1951, p. 1261); and to provide’ for 
the administration of the old age assist- 
ance program. Under the federal Act, the 
Government of Canada is required to pay 
to the province one-half of the cost of the 
allowances. 

The provincial Government is also 
authorized to enter into an additional 
agreement with the Government of Canada 
for the purpose of increasing the allow- 
ance. Provision is made for the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to adopt regulations 
for the payment of assistance in special 
cases to persons between 65 and 69 years 
who do not meet the required conditions 
for assistance but to whom the Social 
Allowances Commission deems that an 
allowance should be granted. 

The former Old Age Pensions Commis- 
sion of three members is continued, but its 
name is changed to the Quebec Social 
Allowances Commission. The Commission 
has power to receive and hear all applica- 
tions for assistance and to decide the cases 
finally and without appeal. Every decision 
of the Commission in an application for 
assistance must be communicated imme- 
diately to the Minister of Social Welfare 
and Youth and to the person concerned. 

As before, special officers may be 
appointed in territories designated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council for the 
purpose of receiving applications for 
allowances. 


Allowances are, as previously, not subject 
to attachment or seizure and exempt from 
provincial and municipal taxes, and the 
receipt of assistance will not disqualify the 
recipient from voting at a _ provincial, 
municipal or school election. 

The Commission is authorized to pay 
the allowance to a person, society or 
institution who or which has undertaken 
to care for the applicant, provided that his 
consent is first obtained. 

Penalties are provided, on summary 
conviction, for a person who receives an 
allowance knowing that he is not entitled 
to it or for a person who assists another 
to obtain assistance to which he is not 
entitled under the Act. 


The former Old Age Pensions Act is 
rescinded. 


Allowances for Blind Persons 


A ‘Blind Persons Allowances Act was 
also enacted to authorize the provincial 
Government to make an agreement with 
the federal Government for the payment 
of pensions of up to $40 a month from 
January 1, 1952, to needy blind persons 
over 21 years of age. Under the federal 
Blind Persons Act (L.G., 1951, p. 1262) 
the Government of Canada pays 75 per 
cent and the provincial Government 25 
per cent of the cost of assistance to blind 
persons who satisfy the conditions set out 
in the federal Act. 

The Blind Persons Act is also to be 
administered by the Quebec Social Allow- 
ances Commission. The other provisions 
of this Act are similar to those of the 
Old Age Assistance Act noted above. The 
former Act is repealed. 





Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Court holds that a student employed at summer hotel is entitled to 
compensation for injuries suffered in hotel swimming pool. Union is 
ordered to reinstate expelled member and pay him damages for loss 
of employment. Application for court order directing a representation 


vote 


Reversing a ruling of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, the New Brunswick 
Supreme Court, Appeal Division, held that 
a university student employed as waitress 
at a CPR summer hotel was entitled to 
compensation under the Act for injuries 
suffered while swimming in the hotel pool. 

The New Brunswick Supreme Court, 
Chancery Division, ordered Local 1720 of 
the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion at Saint John to reinstate an expelled 
member and to pay him damages for loss 
of employment. 

A union application for a court order 
requiring the Manitoba Labour Board to 
take a representation vote at a Winnipeg 
laundry was dismissed on the ground that 
the Board had fulfilled its functions under 
the Act. 


New Brunswick Supreme Court... 


... holds accident on employer's premises to be in 


course of employment, though worker off duty’ 


The New Brunswick Supreme Court, 
Appeal Division, on September 18, 1951, 


is dismissed; Labour 


Board fulfilled its functions, court holds 


reversed a judgment of the provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. The 
Board had refused compensation to a girl, 
employed as waitress in a summer hotel, 
who was injured on her’ employer’s 
premises while off duty. 

The accident occurred when she dove 
into shallow water at the bathing beach 
on the hotel grounds. With one of the 
three judges dissenting, the Court held 
that, since swimming facilities were pro- 
vided to the waitress because of her 
employment, the accident arose out of and 
in the course of her employment and was 
compensable under the New Brunswick 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act 
makes provision for an appeal to the 
Supreme Court from any order, ruling or 
decision of the Board involving any ques- 
tion as to its jurisdiction or any question 
of law. The employer in this case, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
appealed the Board’s decision to the Court. 


Mr. Justice Harrison, with Mr. Justice 
Hughes concurring, gave reasons for the 
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Court’s decision. He first described the 
terms of the applicant’s employment and 
the circumstances of the accident. 

On May 4, 1949, Marilyn Ann Noell, 
a 20-year-old university student, was 
engaged by the CPR to work as a waitress 
in their Algonquin Hotel at St. Andrews, 
N.B., from June 4 to September 10, at 
a wage of $35 per month. In addition to 
receiving sleeping accommodation and 
meals, she was entitled to play on the 
tennis courts, to use the golf links at a 
reduced fee, and to swim at the hotel’s 
private beach. The assistant manager of 
the hotel explained in his evidence that 
university students like Miss Noell were 
engaged at a wage lower than the pre- 
vailing rate, and that these recreational 
privileges were part of their compensation. 


On June 23, the day of the accident, 
since Miss Noell and a friend were told 
at breakfast that they need not return to 
work until 5 p.m., they went to the hotel 
beach at Katy’s Cove. 


Gates at the mouth of the cove, through 
which the water flowed at high tide, were 
closed when the tide went out to hold the 
water. At ebb tide the previous evening, 
the gates had been opened in order to 
change the water. The cove would empty 
in one ebb tide, but it would take three 
flood tides to fill it completely. For this 
reason, the water in the cove was only 
about two feet deep on June 23 instead 
of the usual five feet. Miss Noell did 
not know about the system of water 
control and that the water varied in 
depth from time to time. She dove from 
the end of a floating jetty and struck the 
bottom, suffering very serious injuries, 
which, according to the medical report 
dated in June, 1950, would permanently 
disable her from work. 


Mr. Justice Harrison quoted from Sec- 
tion 7 of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, which provides that compensation 
shall be paid to a workman where personal 
injury is caused to him “by accident 
arising out of and in the course of his 
employment”. He then reviewed Hals- 
bury’s interpretation of these terms, and 
mentioned several cases dealing with the 
problem of whether an accident arose “out 
of” and “in the course of” employment. 
He considered significant the fact that 
Miss Noell’s employment was continuous, 
and that the accident occurred on _ her 
employer’s premises. 

His Lordship referred particularly to the 
case of Knight v. Howard Wall Ltd. 
(1938) 4 All ER 667, where an employee 
was injured by a dart while eating his 
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canteen on the 
employer’s premises. It was held that, 
although the workman was under no 
obligation to go to the canteen, it was a 
term of his employment that he had a 
right to be there, and that the accident 
was compensable. Mr. Justice Harrison 
quoted from the judgment of the Court 
in that case :— 


mid-day “meal -in a 


Can it make any difference that he is 
there in the course of his employment, as 
a term of the contract which gives him 
a right to be there, rather than in the 
carrying out of a duty? I think that it 
can make none. Once it is established 
that ita 18°. part? of ~ithe. couurseicof | the 
employment—that is to say, that it is a 
term of his contract that he should be 
there—the accident . . . is one which, I 
think, arises out of the employment. 


His Lordship concluded that the case 
of Miss Noell was similar. It was a term 
of her employment that she had a right 
to be at the bathing beach, and recrea- 
tion on the hotel premises in off-duty hours 
was a natural incident of her employment. 
It was part of her compensation to be 
permitted to use these facilities. For 
these reasons he found that the accident 
arose out of and in the course of her 
employment. Finally, Mr. Justice Harrison 
expressed his opinion that the Act should 
be interpreted liberally, since it is not an 
Act defining an employer’s liability but 
an insurance Act designed to rehabilitate 
injured workmen and to assist in lessening 
or removing any handicap resulting from 
their injuries. The appeal was accordingly 
allowed. 


Mr. Justice Bridges, dissenting, stated 
that he could not agree that the accident 
arose out of or in the course of Miss Noell’s 
employment. He quoted a statement of 
Lord Dunedin’s in the ease of Davidson 
Ww CoV. OU fice, si, Li), EC a8. 


In my view, “in the course of employ- 
ment” is a different thing from “during 
the period of employment”. It connotes, 
to my mind, the idea that the workman 
or servant is doing something which is 
part of his service to his employer or 
master. No doubt it need not be actual 
work, but it must, I think, be work, or 
the natural incidents connected with the 
class of work—for example, in the work- 
men’s case the taking of meals during the 
hours of labour; in the servant’s, not only 
the taking of meals but resting and sleep- 
ing, which follow from the fact that 
domestic servants generally live and sleep 
under the master’s roof. 


Mr. Justice Bridges stated that he could 
not see how swimming in Katy’s Cove 
was a natural incident of waiting on tables 
at the Algonquin Hotel. 


He found a significant difference between 
the case already referred to (Knight v. 
Howard Wall Ltd.), where a workman was 
injured in his employer’s canteen, and the 
case under consideration. Contrasting these 
two cases, he stated :— 


It does not seem to me unreasonable to 
hold that it is incidental to his employ- 
ment for a workman to eat his meal at 
a canteen provided by his employer on 
premises where he is employed even though 
it is optional for the workman. 
can see a connection between ‘the work 
and the eating of the meal during a 
one-hour period of intermission from work. 
In the case at bar I fail to see .. . any 
“legal nexus” between waiting on tables 
at the Algonquin Hotel and having a swim 
at Katy’s Cove, one-half mile distant, 
during a period of some six hours when 
the employee is at liberty to do what she 
likes or go where she pleases. Miss 
Noell may have been at Katy’s Cove by 
virtue of her employment or incidental to 
her contract of service but she was not in 
my opinion at the cove in the course of 
her work as a waitress or doing anything 
incidental to such work... 


Mr. Justice Bridges would therefore have 
dismissed the appeal. Re CPR and Noell, 
(1952) 1 DLR, 426> 


New Brunswick Supreme Court... 


...orders reinstatement of longshoreman expelled 
contrary to union constitution, awards him damages 


A longshoreman who lost his’ job 
because of his expulsion from a Saint John 
local of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association won his case for damages 
against the union. 


In a decision given on January 30, the 
New Brunswick Supreme Court, Chancery 
Division, held that his expulsion was 
illegal under the union’s constitution and 
ordered his reinstatement as a union 
member in good standing. Damages were 
assessed on the basis of the reduction in 
his earnings resulting from the loss of his 
employment as a longshoreman. 


In giving reasons for decision, Mr. 
Justice Hughes described the events 
leading up to the expulsion of McRae, the 
plaintiff, from his union. McRae had once 
been president of the local union, known 
as Local 1720, Cargo and Gangway Watch- 
men’s Union of the Port of Saint John, 
New Brunswick. At a union meeting on 
June 2, 1949, he brought charges against 
four executive members, accusing them of 
violating the union’s constitution and of 
embezzling funds. A committee investi- 
gated these charges and reported that 





*This decision is being appealed to the 
Supreme Court of Canada. 


they were without foundation. As the 
result of a secret ballot vote (17 to 15) 
at a meeting on July 7, a resolution was 
passed expelling McRae from the union 
for bringing false charges. 

Under the constitution of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association and the 
by-laws of the local union, expulsion 
deprives a longshoreman of his right to 
employment on jobs controlled by the 
union. The employers of labour on the 
docks were notified that McRae had been 
expelled from the union and, as a: result, 
he was unable to obtain employment as a 
longshoreman. After July 7, 1949, he 
depended on odd jobs for the support of 
himself and his family. 

His Lordship examined the sections of 
the ILA constitution dealing with methods 
of disciplining members and officers of local 
unions who are found guilty of violating 
any provision of the constitution, or of 
dishonesty, misconduct, or conduct detri- 
mental to the welfare of the ILA. Sections 
3 and 4 of Article XVIII describe the 
procedure for making charges against a 
member. A written statement specifying 
the acts or conduct with which the 
accused is charged must be filed with the 
recording secretary of the local union or 
district council or district organization or 
with the international secretary-treasurer. 
The secretary must promptly transmit a 
copy of the charges to the accused member 
with written notice of the time and place 
of the hearing, to be held not less than 
five days after the date of the notice. The 
hearing will be conducted by the executive 
board of the local union or of the district 
council or organization or by a committee 
appointed by the board. The accused 
member has the right to appear at the 
hearing, to produce and _ cross-examine 
witnesses, and to be represented by any 
member of the ILA in good standing. 

Mr. Justice Hughes stated that a person 
who joins a union becomes subject to its 
constitution and by-laws but that the union 
does not acquire any other control of him. 
In disciplining a member, the union must 
follow the procedure contained in the 
constitution. In McRae’s since no 
charges were laid and no hearing was held, 
his expulsion was not carried out accord- 
ing to the constitution. 


case, 


His Lordship discussed the seriousness 


of expulsion from a union when it deprives 


a man of his means of lvelihood. He 
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quoted from Mr. Justice O’Halloran’s 
statement in Kuzych v. White (1950) 4 
DLR 187:— 


A member has a right to work at his 
trade. If membership in a union is a 
condition attached to working at his trade, 
then he has an indefeasible right to belong 
to that union. It must be so, or else 
the union can have no right to agitate 
for a closed shop. For a union to set 
itself up as the sole arbiter of who shall 
join the union and remain a member, and 
at the same time declare that no one shall 
be employed who does not belong to the 
union, is an attempt to exercise totali- 
tarian powers which no_ constitutional 
democratic country claims to have, or has 
the right to confer upon any union. 


It was argued on behalf of the union 
that Article XIX, Section 5 of the con- 
stitution deprived the plaintiff of his right 
to bring an action. Section 5 reads:— 


No member shall institute any civil 
action, suit or proceeding in any court 
against the ILA, any of its local unions 
or district councils or district organiza- 
tions . . . on account of any controversy 
for which a remedy by trial or appeal is 
provided for in this constitution unless 
and until he has first exhausted all such 
remedies of trial and appeal. 


Mr. Justice Hughes considered that the 
prohibition was not applicable in this case, 
since the proceedings to expel McRae from 
the union were not taken under the con- 
stitution. His Lordship stated:— 


The union took away the plaintiff's 
right to work by expulsion without any 
attempt to proceed under the constitution. 
Under the ordinary rules of justice no 
man can be prevented from working with- 
out a hearing ... It is the duty of a 
court of justice to prevent such an 
injustice. 


The Court declared that the resolution 
to expel McRae from his union was null 
and void, and that he remained a member 
in good standing entitled to all rights and 
privileges arising from membership. A 
decree was issued ordering the union to 
reinstate McRae and to issue him a 
membership card. 


Mr. Justice Hughes estimated that the 
plaintiff's loss of employment as a long- 
shoreman reduced his earnings by approxi- 
mately $500 per year, and assessed the 
total loss at $1,116.65. ‘The union was 
ordered to pay this sum in damages, with 
costs. The case against individual mem- 
bers of the union was dismissed. McRae 
v. Local 1720, The Cargo and Gangway 
Watchmen’s Union of the Port of Saint 
John, Supreme Court of New Brunswick, 
Chancery Division, January 30, 1952. 
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Manitoba Court of King’s Bench... 


. upholds Labour Board’s refusal to certify a 
leather workers’ union for unit of laundry workers. 


The Court of King’s Bench of Manitoba 
on December 27, 1951, dismissed the appli- 
cation of the Winnipeg Leather Workers’ 
Union, Local 480 (IFLWU) for an order 
directing the Manitoba Labour Board to 
take steps to determine the wishes of the 
employees of North-West Laundry Limited 
as to the selection of a bargaining agent. 
The Board had refused to certify the union 
on the ground that it had failed to estab- 
lish that a majority of the affected 
employees were members in good standing 
of the union. The Court held that in 
reaching this decision the Board had given 
full consideration to the matters in issue 
and had no further duty to perform. 


Mr. Justice Beaubien described the 
events leading up to the court action. On 
May 22, 1951, the union applied to be 
certified as bargaining agent for all the 
employees, except office workers, of the 
Winnipeg plant of North-West Laundry 
Limited. The Board, after considering the 
employer’s objection and the union’s 
reply, and after hearing evidence on behalf 
of both parties, dismissed the union’s 
application on August 15. Written reasons 
for this decision were issued. Two days 
later the union served notice on the Board 
and on the laundry, requesting the Board 
to hold a representation vote among the 
employees of the laundry and to certify 
the union if a majority of the employees 
should choose it as their bargaining agent. 
On September 28 the Board rejected this 
request, again giving written reasons for 
decision. The union then applied to the 
Court for a mandamus order against the 
Board. 


[In its statement issued in August, the 
Board stressed the requirement contained 
in the 1948 Manitoba Labour Relations 
Act that a union applying for certification 
must establish that a majority of the 
employees in the bargaining unit are 
members in good standing. Under earlier 
legislation it was sufficient for a majority 
of the affected employees to give written 
authorization for the union to bargain on 
their behalf. The Board referred to 
Sections 7 and 9 of the Act, which make 
membership in good standing by a majority 
of the affected employees a necessary 
qualification for a union seeking certifica- 
tion, and to Section 59 (1) (h), which 
places on the Board the responsibility of 


determining whether or not a person is a 
member in good standing of a _ trade 
union. 


The Board maintained that in the case 
of this application it was not possible under 
the constitution of the union for employees 
of the laundry to be members in good 
standing. In a definition of persons eligible 
for membership in the union the constitu- 
tion mentioned only employees in the fur 
or leather or related industries. Further, 
the Board found no authority in the union’s 
constitution for waiving of the requirement 
that an applicant for membership must 
have paid the full initiation fee before he 
could be regarded as a member in good 
standing. This had been done on the 
authorization of the International President 
during the campaign for organization of 
the laundry workers. For these reasons 
the Board dismissed the application for 
certification. ] 


Mr. Justice Beaubien quoted from the 
reasons for decision issued by the Board 
on September 28 :— 


The Board is, under the Act, charged 
with the sole responsibility of determining, 
when the matter is at issue before it, 
whether a person is a member in good 
standing of an applicant or respondent 
union. To make this determination the 
Board, with whom the union constitution 
has been duly filed, merely accepted and 
applied the plain wording of the constitu- 
tion—wording which needed no interpre- 
tation. Counsel for the applicant asked 
the Board to ignore the union’s own 
constitution and to substitute a different 
formula, declaring persons to be members 


in good standing when the union constitu- 
tion excludes from such membership. The 
Board majority is of the opinion that to 
make such a declaration would be an 
invasion by the Board of the internal 
working of the union and a re-writing by 
the Board of the union constitution. 
These things they refuse to do. 


In presenting his case for a mandamus 
order, counsel for the union relied on 
Section 9 (1) (b) of the Manitoba Labour 
Relations Act, which provides that, when 
a union applies for certification, the Board 


shall take such steps as it deems appro- 
priate to determine the wishes of the 
employees in the unit as to the selection 
of a bargaining agent to act on their 
behalf. 


Mr. Justice Beaubien stated that after 
reading the reasons for decision issued by 
the Board he was of the opinion that all 
matters in issue had been fully considered 
and that the Board was now functus officio. 
In his view, the Board is required by 
Section 9 (1) (6) to take such steps “as 
it deems appropriate” to determine the 
employees’ wishes only when an applica- 
tion for certification is pending. The 
provisions of that subsection cannot be 
invoked by a union after its application 
has been finally disposed of by the Board. 

The Court dismissed the union’s applica- 
tion with costs. Winnipeg Leather Workers’ 
Union, Local 430 (IFLWU) v. The Mani- 
toba Labour Board and North-West 
Laundry Limited, Manitoba Court of 
King’s Bench, December 27, 1951. 





Recent Provincial Regulations 


Amendments to Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act and Minimum Wage Act 


are declared in effect. Alberta adds some new sections to the regulations 


under Coal Mines Regulation Act, regulations under Public Health Act 


Regulations under the Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act have been amended. New 


sections have been added governing operations where strip mining and underground extrac- 
tion are carried on from the same seam or from connected seams. Alberta has also replaced 
the regulations providing for payment of supplementary allowances to certain recipients 
under the Old Age Security Act (Canada) or the Blind Persons Act (Canada) and issued 
new regulations under the Public Health Act. 

Among the other provincial regulations summarized below are revisions and con- 
solidations of both Hours of Work and Minimum Wage Orders of Saskatchewan. The 
revisions became necessary when 1951 amendments to the Hours of Work Act making 
its application the same as that of the Minimum Wage Act were proclaimed in effect 
on March 1. No increase was made in minimum wage rates. 
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Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act 


The regulations issued in 1948 governing 
strip pit mining were amended by OC. 
120-52, made on January 28 and gazetted 
February 15, to add new sections governing 
coal mining operations where strip mining 
and underground extraction are carried on 
from the same seam or from connected 
seams. 

In a case of combined operations where 
underground extraction is being carried on 
under stripping, the manager of the under- 
eround mine must be responsible also for 
the strip mine and must hold both a mine 
manager’s certificate and a _ strip mine 
manager’s certificate. A foreman who holds 
a certificate of competency as such must 
be appointed to take charge of the strip 
mine. 

Where combined operations are carried 
on, there must be adequate ditches and 
other works, approved by the district 
inspector, to prevent water from entering 
the strip mine. The foreman must make 
one complete inspection in each half of a 
shift of all ditches and areas at which water 
might enter the mine and must report these 
inspections in a book kept at the mine for 
that purpose. During a period of bad 
weather or other abnormal conditions, the 
management must have the ditches and 
other works patrolled continuously. 


Tf any condition exists tending to cause 
danger to any employee, either on the 
surface or underground, the foreman must 
immediately withdraw all persons under his 
charge to a place of safety and must report 
at once to the person who has the respon- 
sibility for operations underground, who 
must withdraw all those under his charge. 
Except when necessary for inquiring into 
or removing the cause of danger, no person 
may be readmitted to the dangerous part 
of the mine until a competent person has 
made a complete inspection and found 
that the dangerous condition no longer 
exists, has signed a report of such inspec- 
tion. and has posted a copy in a con- 
spicuous place at the mine stating that the 
mine is not dangerous. 

The management must provide efficient 
telephonic communication between the 
stripping and the underground operations, 
with receiver boxes placed so that the 
signal bell will be heard clearly by the 
attendant. 

Several other new provisions were added. 
When the manager of a strip mine is 
temporarily absent for a period of not 
more than 30 days, the foreman, or some 
other competent person to whom _ the 
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district inspector has given written permis- 
sion, may act in the place of the manager. 
He will then have the same responsibility 
and be subject to the same lability as a 
manager. 

The land on which a strip mine is 
located must be backfilled and levelled as 
operations progress and restored as nearly 
as possible to its original condition; but 
no backfilling may be done in a seam 
inclined at an angle of 20 degrees or more 
from the horizontal without the written 
permission of the Director of Mines. 


No water may be allowed to accumulate 
in a strip mine unless the Director of 
Mines, upon application, permits the 
accumulation of water in a particular case 
under prescribed conditions, where he is 
satisfied that it is in the public interest. 


Every test hole made for the purpose 
of finding a coal seam must be filled when 
it has served its purpose, or whenever the 
district inspector requires it. 

Another new provision is that, where the 
Director requires it, sufficient accommoda- 
tion must be provided at the strip mine 
where the employees may wash themselves 
and dry and change their clothes. Such 
accommodation must not be in the engine 
or boiler house. 


Under the same Act, the regulations 
established by O.C. 1432-45, relating to coal 
mines in general, were amended by OC. 


121-52, made January 28 and _ gazetted 
February 15. 
The section amended deals with the 


precautions to be taken when the workings 
of a mine approach a bore-hole drilled or 
being drilled for petroleum, natural gas 
or other minerals. <A subsection 
prohibits the mining of coal within 300 
feet of a bore-hole or such other distance 
as the Director of Mines may prescribe in 
a particular case. As before, where the 
workings approach within 2,000 feet of a 
bore-hole, an accurate plan must be kept 
in the office at the mine, on the same scale 
as the plan used at the mine, showing the 
position of the workings in relation to 
the bore-hole and the projected workings. 
The owner, agent or manager must forward 
a copy of this plan to the Director, as 
well as any amendments or additions to 
the plan as soon as they are made. A 
new provision makes it the duty of the 
owner or manager to comply with all the 


new 


requirements of the Director relating to 
the safety of the workers and of the mine 
and to the conservation of coal resources. 


Alberta Old Age Pensions Act 


By O.C. 119-52 of January 28, gazetted 
February 15, the regulations made on 
January 7 and gazetted January 15 (L.G., 
March, 1952, p. 314) providing for the 
payment of supplementary allowances not 
exceeding $10 a month to certain recipients 
under the Old Age Security Act (Canada) 
or the Blind Persons Act (Canada) were 
repealed and replaced. The Old Age 
Security Act applies to persons over 70 
years of age. 

The new regulations, effective from 
January 1, reproduce most of the provisions 
of the earlier regulations. Previously, all 
persons who were receiving a supplementary 
allowance under earlier legislation in 
December, 1951, were to continue to 
receive a supplementary allowance of $10 
a month as long as they were recipients 
under the Old Age Security or Blind 
Persons Act. This clause remains in effect 
for Alberta residents but separate provision 
is now made for Alberta pensioners residing 
in another province. They will receive as 
supplementary allowance the amount to 
which they would be entitled if they were 
pensioners of that province, up to but not 
exceeding $10 a month. The new regula- 
tions omit the provision that these people 
who were being paid a _ supplementary 
allowance in December, 1951, would con- 
tinue to receive free hospitalization and 
medical services. 

These regulations, like the earlier ones, 
were made subject to the Legislature 
enacting at the 1952 session a Supple- 
mentary Allowances Act retroactive to 
January 1, 1952. The Speech from the 
Throne forecast the introduction of such a 
Bill to apply to all pensioners in the 65- 
to 69-year age group and to certain 
categories of persons under the Old Age 
Security Act (Canada). 


Alberta Public Health Act 


New regulations under this Act governing 
the issue of permits for plumbing installa- 
tions provide that, in an urban munici- 
pality of 2,000 or more persons or in one 
with a water and/or sewerage system, the 
local municipal council must appoint 
inspectors to inspect all plumbing installa- 
tions within the boundaries of the muni- 
cipality. In all other municipalities, 
inspection is provided by the provincial 
Government. The regulations (O.C. 151-52) 
were made on February 4 and gazetted 
February 15. 


Ontario Old Age Assistance Act 


Regulations filed on February 8 and 
gazetted February 23 (O.Reg.68/52), pre- 
scribe administrative details for the pay- 
ment of old age assistance and set out the 
forms to be used in applying for old age 
assistance. 

Field workers of the Department of 
Public Welfare are designated as investi- 
gators under the Act. Recipients of old 
age assistance are entitled to receive free 
medical and dental services provided under 
any agreement between the Crown and the 
Ontario Medical Association and The Royal 
College of Dental Surgeons of Ontario. 


Prince Edward Island 
Workmen's Compensation Act 


Two amendments to the regulations under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act were 
approved on January 29 and gazetted 
February 9. One excludes the industry of 
transportation by taxi from the scope of 
Part 1 of the Act, unless at least 25 
persons are employed at the same time. 
The other amendment merely  re-words 
the section which excludes navigation from 
Part 1. It now states that the industry 
of navigation, including the operation of 
any boat or vessel owned or controlled in 
the province that is engaged in business 
which takes it outside the boundaries of 
the province, is excluded unless at least 
200 persons are employed. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work 
and Minimum Wage Acts 


By proclamation dated January 31 and 
gazetted February 9, certain amendments 
made to the Hours of Work Act and the 
Minimum Wage Act at the 1951 session of 
the Legislature were declared in effect 
from March 1, 1952. 

The amendments to the Hours of Work 
Act, now proclaimed in force, widened the 
application of the Act to make it the same 
as that of the Minimum Wage Act. 
“Hmployer” under the Hours of Work Act 
is now defined as any employer of labour 
who is affected by any order of the 
Minimum Wage Board and “employee” 
means any person employed by = such 
employer and affected by any such order. 

The Minimum Wage Act applies to all 
occupations except farming and domestic 
service in the cities, towns and villages of 
the province with 300 or more people, 
and to any area where mining, logging, 
lumbering or factory operations are 
carried on. 
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Before this change, the Hours of Work 
Act applied to all workplaces in cities, to 
all factories in the province, and to offices 
and shops in any portion of the province 
to which the Minimum Wage Act was 
applicable (places of 300 or more 
population). 

The effect of the change is to bring 
under the Hours of Work Act, in addition 
to the workplaces previously covered, 
workplaces other than factories, offices and 
shops in towns and villages of the province, 
and certain persons, e.g., Janitors and care- 
takers in residential buildings and long- 


distance truckers, who were formerly 
excluded. 
The Hours of Work Act, 1947, is a 


statute which does not place absolute 
limits on working hours. Rather, it requires 
an employer to pay time and one-half the 
regular rate for work done after eight 
hours in a day or after 44 hours in a week. 

The 1951 amendments to the Minimum 
Wage Act, declared in force from March 1, 
repealed the provision which permitted the 
Minimum Wage Board, subject to the 
Hours of Work Act, to determine the daily 
or weekly hours which should constitute 
overtime and to fix the minimum wage to 
be paid for such overtime. Under the 
section, the Board had power to prescribe 
an overtime rate for employment to which 
the Hours of Work Act did not apply. 
Such a provision is no longer necessary 
since the Minimum Wage and Hours of 
Work Acts now cover the same field of 
employment. 

The amendments also replaced the clause 
which empowered the Board to determine 
what days should be public holidays and 
to fix the minimum wage to be paid when 
employees worked on a public holiday and 
when they were not required to work. As 
re-worded, the clause authorizes the Board 
to fix the basis for computation of 
minimum sums of money to be paid by 
any employer to his employees who work 
on all or any of eight holidays specified 
in the Act and to employees who do not 
work, and to require the employer to pay 
such sums to the employees affected. The 
Board is permitted to exempt any employer 
from the application of such an order, 
subject to such conditions as the Board 
may prescribe. The money payable to an 
employee with respect to a public holiday 
is in addition to wages payable under any 
other Act. 


Hours of Work 
New Revision of Orders 


The change in coverage of the Hours of 
Work Act made necessary a revision of the 
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orders under the Act which permit com- 
plete or partial exemptions from the 
requirement that overtime at the rate of 
time and one-half must be paid after 
eight hours in a day or after 44 hours in 
a week. The 17 orders previously in effect 
were rescinded by Order in Council on 
January 25 and replaced by 11. The new 
orders were gazetted on February 9 and 
became effective on March 1. 

For the most part, the orders previously 
in effect were re-issued without material 
change. The smaller number is accounted 
for by a consolidation of all the previous 
orders which granted complete exemption 
from the Act. 


The first 10 orders reiax the overtime 
requirements with respect to certain groups 
of workers where it is not expedient to 
apply the strict limits of the Act. Shop 
workers in centres of less than 10,000 
population may work up to 11 hours on 
one day of the week, without payment of 
overtime, if the overtime rate is paid after 
the weekly limit of 44 hours. Workers in 
garages and service stations in cities are 
allowed to work up to nine hours in a day 
and 48 hours in a week without payment 
of overtime. In the smaller places with a 
population of from 300 to 500, overtime is 
payable after 48 hours in a week for 
employees in any type of workplace other 
than a factory. Similarly, a 48-hour week 
may be worked, without payment of over- 
time, in all workplaces except factories, 
offices and shops in the larger towns and 
villages of the province with a population 
of 500 or more. 


With respect to certain groups—news- 
paper employees, bus drivers in Regina, 
maintenance employees in Saskatoon skat- 
ing rinks, and workers in _ creameries, 
poultry-processing plants and stockyards— 
overtime is paid for all time worked over 
and above the normal monthly hours of 
work. The normal monthly hours of these 
employees are calculated by multiplying 
seven hours and twenty minutes by the 
number of days worked in the month. By 
this method, the 44-hour week may be 
averaged over a month. Hours of oil- 
truck drivers may be averaged over a year. 


The eleventh order entirely removes 13 
groups from the Act. These include 
certain professional workers, delivery men, 
workers in seasonal occupations, janitors 
and long-distance truckers. 


The eleven new orders are as follows:— 


Hours of Work Orders—1952 


O.C. 228/52—Permits the 44-hour week 
to be averaged over a month for editorial 


writers, reporters, advertising men and 
supervisors of delivery boys employed by 
daily newspapers in cities. Makes over- 
time payable after “normal monthly hours 
of work.” 

O.C. 229/52—Permits employees in 
shops in cities with less than 10,000 people, 
in nine larger towns, and in 48 listed 
smaller towns and villages to work up to 
11 hours on one day of the week, without 
payment of overtime, provided that over- 
time is'payable after eight hours on other 
days and after 44 hours in a week. 

O.C. 230/52—Exempts chartered 
accountants and students in accountancy 
from the overtime requirements of time 
and one-half after 44 hours in a week while 
they are employed in any city, town or 
village in which there is no office of a 
practising public accountant. 

O.C. 231/52—Permits employees of 
swimming pools operated by the City of 
Regina to work up to 88 hours in a 
two-week period, without payment of over- 
time, between May 15 and September 15. 


O.C. 232/52—Permits bus drivers and 
operators of other vehicles used in con- 
nection with public transportation in Regina 
to work nine hours in a day, without pay- 
ment of overtime, and permits the 44-hour 
week to be averaged over a month for 
these employees. 


O.C. 233/52—Permits the 44-hour week 
to be averaged over a month between 
November 1 and March 31 of each year 
for employees of the Saskatoon Play- 
grounds Association engaged in maintaining 
or assisting in maintaining skating rinks. 

0.C. 234/52—Authorizes an arrangement 
whereby weekly hours of oil-truck drivers 
in excess of 44 during the busy season may 
be offset by any lesser number of hours 
than 44 worked in the slack season, and 
provides for payment of overtime on a 
yearly basis. 


O.C. 238/52—Permits employees in the 
nine larger towns and the 48 towns and 
villages of 500 and more population, except 
those employed in offices, shops and 
factories, to work up to 48 hours a week 
before overtime must be paid. Employees 
in the 83 smaller centres with between 300 
and 500 population, except factory workers, 
are granted the same exemption from 
March 1 to December 31, 1952. 

O.C. 249/52—Permits a nine-hour day, 
without payment of overtime, and permits 
the 44-hour week to be averaged over a 
month for workers in creameries in cities, 
in poultry-processing plants in centres of 
more than 3,500 population, and in stock- 
yards. 


O.C. 250/52—Permits a nine-hour day 
and 48-hour week in garages and service 
stations in cities, without payment of 
overtime. 


O.C. 251/52—Grants complete exemp- 
tion from the Act for doctors and internes, 
lawyers and law students, country cream 
pick-up drivers whose wages are not less 
than $150 per month, retail milk and bread 
salesmen, employees delivering carbonated 
beverages to retail outlets, highway and 
pipeline construction workers, airport con- 
struction workers, workers in the logging 
industry (except office employees, cooks 


and cookees, and workers in sawmills 
and planing mills), employees in _fish- 
filleting plants, long-distance truckers, 


janitors in buildings used for residential 
purposes, and workers in the five summer 
resorts of Carlyle Lake, Kenosee Lake, 
Katepwe, Regina Beach, and Waskesiu. 


Changes 


As has already been noted, the coverage 
of the Hours of Work Act has been 
extended to make it apply to all work- 
places in centres of over 300 population, 
where previoulsy only offices and shops in 
such centres, factories anywhere in the 
province, and all city workplaces were 
covered. Provision is made for occupa- 
tions not previously under the Act in 
O.C. 238/52. The Order allows workers 
in any industry, business, trade or occupa- 
tion except offices, shops and factories in 
the nine larger towns and in 48 other 
towns and villages with a population of 
500 or over to work a 48-hour week, after 
which overtime must be paid. In 88 
smaller places, workers in any workplace 
other than a factory may work a 48-hour 
week without payment of overtime. 


In Order 249/52, stockyards are now 
included with creameries in cities and 
poultry-processing plants in cities or towns 
of over 3,500 population. 

In O.C. 251/52, the general order exempt- 
ing certain groups entirely from the Act, 
a change was made with regard to country 
cream pick-up drivers, who were formerly 
excluded when their wages were not less 
than $115 per month. This figure has been 
changed to $150. 

Four groups brought under the Act 
through its widened coverage are excluded 
by O.C. 251/52. These are long-distance 
truckers, janitors or caretakers in resi- 
dential buildings, workers in five summer 
resorts, and persons engaged in the 
logging industry except those in office 
occupations, sawmills and planing mills, or 
cooks, cookees, bull cooks and watchmen. 
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Previously, sawmills and planing mills in 
the northern part of the province were 
excluded. Highway or pipeline construc- 
tion into or through towns or villages which 
had been brought under the Act when its 
coverage was extended is excluded. 


Minimum Wages 
New Revision of Orders 


A further revision of the orders under 
the Minimum Wage Act was made and 
gazetted on the same dates as the hours 
of work orders. The 14 orders which had 
gradually extended the coverage of the 
Act to apply to all workplaces in the 
province located in centres of 300 or more 
population are rescinded and consolidated 
with some changes into two new orders 
“A” and “B”. The 13 orders which fixed 
minimum wages and other working condi- 
tions for all persons covered by the Act 
are replaced and their number reduced to 
10. This was effected by combining orders 
for the nine larger towns with the orders 
for cities. The new orders went into force 
March 1. 


Minimum rates of pay, however, with one 
exception, remain unchanged from the last 
general increase in 1951 (L.G., 1951, p. 841), 
which set a minimum of $24 a week in 
cities and nine larger towns and $21.50 in 
smaller places. The one change is that 
full-time employees in all places of amuse- 
ment covered by the Act must receive a 
minimum wage of $24 a week. Formerly, 
employees of theatres and dance halls in 
cities had to be paid this minimum but 
persons employed in other amusement 
places in cities and in all such places in 
tewns and smaller centres were required 
to receive a minimum of 60 cents an hour. 


Application of Act 
The Minimum Wage Act as it was 
passed in 1919 was applied to the cities of 
the province and provision was made for 
its extension by Order in Council to other 
portions of Saskatchewan. 


Since 1936, a series of orders (A-Q) 
have extended the application of the Act 
with respect to both geographical area and 
occupations covered. These application 
orders have now been reduced to two: 
“A” which sets out the towns, villages, 
summer resorts and other areas to which 
the Act apples; and “B” which declares 
the Act to apply to all industries, busi- 
nesses, trades and occupations in the 
territory covered by Order “A”, except 
agriculture and domestie service in private 
homes. Order “B” simply continues in 
effect a previous order. 
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The main change in coverage made by 
Order “A” is with respect to the areas 
within which mining and factory operations 
are carried on. All areas within which 
mining is done are now brought under the 
Act. Previously, only coal mining, 
briquetting plants, sodium sulphate mines 
or plants, and plants used for the produc- 
tion of bricks, tiles or refractories were 
covered and only if they were located in 
specified townships of the province. 

Similarly, any area in which the opera- 
tion of a factory is carried on now comes 
under the Act. Previously, factories in 
cities, towns and villages with a popula- 
tion of over 300 were covered. This 
change means that factories throughout the 
entire province are within the scope of the 
Act, irrespective of the population of the 
area. Creameries, garages, blacksmiths’ 
shops and machine shops used principally 
for the repair or servicing of agricultural 
implements or machinery are, however, 
covered only if they are located in centres 
of 300 or more population. 


In summary, therefore, the Act applies 
to all industries in the cities, nine larger 
towns and 131 smaller centres and within 
a five-mile radius of each; to five specified 
summer resorts and the area within a 
three-mile radius of each; to all lumbering 
and logging operations in the province; 
and to mines and factories wherever they 
are located in the province. 


Coverage of Minimum Wage Orders 


The 10 new orders are as follows:— 
Order No. 1— 
General order for workplaces in cities 
and nine larger towns. 
Order No. 2— 
Hotels, restaurants, educational institu- 
tions, hospitals and nursing homes in 
cities and nine larger towns. 
Order No. 3— 
General order for 131 smaller centres. 
Order No. 4— 
Hotels, restaurants, educational institu- 
tions, hospitals and nursing homes in 
131 smaller centres. 


Order No. 5— 
Long-distance trucking. 

Order No. 6—Janitors or caretakers in 
buildings used principally for residential 
purposes. 

Order No. 7— 

Logging and lumbering; any factory oper- 
ated in connection with logging or 
lumbering located outside a five-mile 
radius of cities, towns and villages under 
the Act. 


Order No: 8— 
Places of amusement. 
Order No. 9— 
Five summer 
September 15. 


Order No. 10—(new) 
Mines and factories situated in areas 
outside centres of 300 or more popula- 
tion. 


resorts from June 15 to 


A few classes of workers are excluded 
from the orders. These are firemen to 
whom the Fire Departments Platoon Act 
apphes, employees of rural municipalities 
employed solely on road maintenance and 
workers engaged in the construction of 
highways. The exclusion of highway con- 
struction workers is new. 

As before, registered nurses are not 
governed by the orders applying to 
hospitals, nor are student nurses, student 
laboratory technicians and student X-ray 
technicians. Wages and working conditions 
of the latter classes are fixed by regula- 
tions under the Hospital Standards Act, 
1949. 

Cooks and cookees employed by board- 
ing car contractors continue to be excluded 
from the orders as well as employees in 
cook cars operated by highway construction 
contractors, who are excluded for the first 
time. 

As before, persons employed solely in a 
managerial capacity are excepted from the 
orders. 


Public Holidays 


The public holidays section of each of 
the orders (Nos. 1-4, 8, 10) has been 
re-worded to bring it into line with the 
amendment to the Act in 1951. No 
distinction is now made between full-time 
and part-time workers in fixing the basis 
of computation of pay for public holidays. 
Further, holiday pay is now calculated on 
a daily basis instead of on the basis of 
the weekly wage. 

As before, workers receive pay at 
regular rates if they do not work on the 
eight holidays named in the Act: New 
Year’s Day, Good Friday, May 24, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving, 
Remembrance Day and Christmas Day. 

A worker who is employed in a week in 
which a holiday occurs and who is not 
required to work on the holiday must be 
paid on the basis of 100 per cent of the 
sum to which he would be entitled as 
wages, exclusive of overtime, for that day 
were the day not a holiday. 

HorocworkAsdond(.-on, 2 
employee in any workplace 
hotel, restaurant, hospital, ete. 


holiday, an 
except a 
must 


receive, in addition to his regular pay for 
that day, time and one-half the regular 
rate for every hour or part of an hour 
worked or during which he is required to 
be at the disposal of his employer. 

As before, a worker in a hotel, restau- 
rant, hospital, nursing home or educational 
institution, if required to work on a public 
holiday, must be paid, in addition to the 
regular wage for the day, wages at the 
regular rate for all time worked on the 
holiday or he may be granted equivalent 
time off at regular rates of pay within 
four weeks. 


Hours of Work and Overtime 

All the orders except those applying to 
long-distance trucking, logging and summer 
resorts provide that a “full-time employee” 
is one who works at least 36 hours a week. 
Formerly, the orders applying to hotels, 
restaurants, hospitals and workplaces other 
than factories, shops and offices in towns 
and villages defined full-time employees as 
those whose hours were not less than 37 
in a week. As before, a full-time janitor is 
one who is employed by the same employer 
for 48 hours or more in a week. 


No provision is now made for overtime 
in the minimum wage orders, since such 
provision is made by the Hours of Work 
Act and orders under it. 


Amusement Places 


Order 8 applies to emplovees in amuse- 
ment places in cities, towns and villages 
under the Act. Playgrounds operated by 
a municipality have been added to the list 
of amusement places covered, which in- 
cludes swimming pools, bowling alleys, 
billiard halls, skating and curling rinks, 
dance halls, theatres, shooting galleries and 
other places where games of skill are 
earried on. As before, the Order does not 
apply to persons who sweep the ice of 
skating rinks. 

Different rates are now set in this Order 
for full-time and part-time employees. A 
full-time employee who works not less 
than 36 hours per week must be paid at 
least $24. With respect to part-time 
workers, the rate in cities is five cents an 
hour more than that for towns and villages, 
i.e., 65 cents and 60 cents an hour, respec- 
tively. Further, if part-time workers in 
cities are required to report for duty, they 
must receive a minimum of three hours’ 
pay. This is not the case for part-time 
workers in the smaller places. 

As before, the minimum age at which 
employees may be employed in a place of 
amusement is 16 years, but there is now 
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no provision for the Chairman of the 
Minimum Wage Board to grant permits 
of exemption from this requirement. 


Mines and Factories 


Order 10 is a new Order applying to 
employees in mines and in plants in 
connection with mines and in factories 
located outside of the cities, towns and 
villages under the Act. 

Full-time employees governed by Order 
10 must be paid at a rate of wages not 
less than $21.50 a week. Part-time workers, 
whose number may not exceed 25 per cent 
of the total number of full-time workers 
employed, must be paid at least 55 cents 
an hour. If the employer has fewer than 
four full-time employees, he may hire one 
part-time worker. 


Rest periods must be considered as time 
worked. The provisions for public holidays 
are the same as those noted above. 


General 


Appended to each of the orders are 
the sections of the Act requiring every 
employer to post a copy of minimum wage 
orders affecting his employees, to keep a 
register of their names and addresses, 
working hours and actual earnings, and to 
give written notice of dismissal or lay-off. 
At least a week’s notice is required where 
the employer discharges an employee who 
has been in his service continuously for 
three months or more, unless the worker 
is discharged for some just cause other 
than shortage of work. If the employee 
is to be laid off for a period exceeding 
six consecutive days, he must also be given 
a week’s written notice. 





Results of Saskatchewan Health Survey 
Are Issued; 115 Recommendations Made 


Results of a survey of health programs 
and personnel in Saskatchewan and recom- 
mendations for their future development 
have been issued, in Ottawa by Hon. 
Paul Martin, Minister of National Health 
and Welfare, and in Regina by Hon. T. J. 
Bentley, provincial Minister of Public 
Health. 


The report, a 270-page document, and 
the recommendations, 115 in number, are 
the fruit of 24 years of study by a special 
committee set up by Saskatchewan’s 
Department of Public Health. Work of 
the committee was financed by a federal 
grant. 


Chairman of the committee was Dr. F. D. 
Mott, until recently Deputy Mi£nister of 
Health for Saskatchewan. Represented on 
the committee were the Saskatchewan 
Association of Rural Municipalities, the 
Saskatchewan College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, the Saskatchewan Federation of 
Labour, the Saskatchewan College of 
Dental Surgeons, the Saskatchewan Farmers’ 
Union (Women’s Section), Saskatchewan 
Urban Municipalities Association, Health 
Region No. 1, Saskatchewan Registered 
Nurses Association, the Saskatchewan 
Hospital Association and the provincial 
Department of Public Health. 


A section of the report surveys the 
numbers and distribution of physicians and 
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dentists in the province, supply and train- 
ing of nurses, and the current situation in 


regard to pharmacists, physiotherapists, 
optometrists, chiropodists and drugless 
practitioners. The report notes “a real 


shortage of personnel in the health profes- 
sions in Saskatchewan.” 

Prepaid health services are discussed as 
to coverage, benefits, cost and volume of 
service, and recommendations are made for 
their extension to cover the province “at 
the earliest possible date.” 

The survey committee went on record as 
endorsing the federal Government’s national 
health program, declaring it “has made a 
substantial contribution to the health pro- 
grams of this province.” 

Recommended by the committee were: 
development of a standard immunization 
program for all children in the province, 
re-examination of the list of reportable 
diseases with a view to cutting down the 
number and expansion of the present 
program of taking routine chest X-rays of 
all patients admitted to general hospitals. 

Seven recommendations cover the expan- 
sion of public health laboratory services and 
their relationship to provincial and hospital 
laboratories; eight recommendations are 
made concerning the expansion and 
improvement of rehabilitation services. 

Eighteen recommendations cover the 
training of public health workers. 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics for January, 1952* show the total number of claims during 
that month was 21 per cent higher than that for the previous month 


A further increase in the number of new 
cases of unemployment among _ insured 
persons was recorded in January. The 
monthly report of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act shows that 
during the month a total of 212,293 initial 
and renewal claims for unemployment 
insurance benefit were filed in local offices 
of the Commission, compared with 175,040 
in December. The 21-per-cent increase, 
however, is less than for the same period 
in 1950-51 (28 per cent) and in 1949-50 
(31 per cent). Claims filed in January, 
1951, numbered 172,269. 


Total claimants on the live unemploy- 
ment register increased from 287,819 
(218,657 males and 74,162 females) on 
December 31 to 358,091 (273,834 males and 
84,257 females) on January 31, 1952. As 
at January 31, 1952, of the claimants on 
the register, 287,811 (228,216 males and 
59,595 females) were ordinary, 39,554 
(22,863 males and 16,691 females) were on 
short time and 30,726 (22,755 males and 
7,971 females) were claiming supplementary 
benefit. 


Of 226,771 decisions recorded for initial 
and renewal claims, 165,759 were granted 
entitlement to benefit. Claims disallowed 
through lack of sufficient contributions 
numbered 45,842, while disqualifications 
were imposed in 18,812 cases (3,642 of 
which were on revised claims). Chief 
reasons for disqualification were: “not 
unemployed”, 5,746 cases; “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause”, 5,200 
cases; and “loss of work due to a labour 
dispute”, 2,929 cases. 


The number of persons beginning receipt 
of benefit on either initial or renewal 
claim increased sharply from 87,739 in 
December to 154,294 in January. During 
January of last year, 104,667 persons 
commenced the receipt of benefit payments. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-8 at end of book. 





Comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous 
period serves no useful purpose if made 
on the basis of numbers. alone. Con- 
sideration must be given to other 
relevant factors, such as the opening and 
closing of seasonal industries, increase in 
area population, influence of weather 


conditions, and the general employment 
situation. 





Benefit payments in January amounted 
to $13,433,917 in respect of 5,036,971 
proven unemployed days, compared with 
$6,923,194 and 2,680,987 unemployed days 
in December 1951. One year ago, benefit 
payments totalled $9,367,276 in respect of 
3,788,241 unemployed days. 

During the week January 26-February 1, 
216,882 beneficiaries received $3,238,244 as 
compensation for 1,195,557 unemployed 
days, in comparison with 152,269 bene- 
ficiaries, $2,232,209 and 852,687 days for 
the week December 29, 1951-January 4, 
1952, while during the week January 27- 
February 2, 1951, the sum of $2,195,606 
was paid to 149,816 beneficiaries in com- 
pensation for 885,092 unemployed days. 

The average daily rate of benefit paid 
during the week January 26-February 1 
was $2.71, compared with $2.62 for the 
week Deecmber 29, 1951-January 4, 1952, 
and $248 for the week January 27- 
February 2, 1951. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during the month of January, 
1952, insurance books were issued to 
4,293,067 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the unemployment insurance 
fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1951. This was an increase of 71,429 during 
the month. 

As at January 31, 1952, employers regis- 
tered numbered 243,820—an increase of 967 
since the end of December. 
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Supplementary Benefit 


Of the 45,842 claimants unable to estab- 
lish the right to regular benefit during the 
month, 45,270 had their claims considered 
under the supplementary benefit provi- 
sions of the Act. (Since the supplementary 
benefit provisions relate only to claims 
filed since December 1, the remaining 572 
claims were not considered.) In addition, 
372 renewal claims were received from 
claimants who had previously established 


ihe right to supplementary benefit. Of 
these claimants, 29,967 became eligible for 
these benefits while 13,857 were refused 
through failure to prove that since March 
31, 1951, either their benefit rights had 
terminated or contributions had been made 
on their behalf for a period of at least 
90 days. Disqualifications were imposed in 


an additional 1,071 cases. A _ total of 
23.002 persons received compensation 


amounting to $543,507 for 268,983 unem- 
ployed days. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 782, February 12, 1952 


Held: (1) That full-teme work in her usual 
occupation and at more than the prevailing 
rate of pay wm the district for a clarmant 
who had established a pattern of part-time 
work on account of domestic circumstances 
was suitable within the meaning of the Act, 
inasmuch as she had been unemployed for 
nearly four months and her chances of 
obtaining part-tume work in the district 
were practically non-existent. 

(2) That, by refusing to accept the full- 
time employment notified to her, she had 
shown that she was not available for work 
within the meaning of the Act. (Reference 
made to CU-B 486.) 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 46 years of age, was employed 
on a part-time basis by a rubber company 
as a power machine operator at an aver- 
age rate of pay of 80 cents an hour from 
June, 1950, to May 21, 1951, when she was 
laid-off because of a shortage of work. 
On June 5, 1951, she filed a claim for 
benefit, which was allowed. 

On September 19, 1951, the local office 
notified her of continuing full-time employ- 
ment as a power machine operator with 
another rubber company in the same city. 
The rate of pay was 60 cents an hour 
for beginners, but with her experience, she 
could expect to earn from 80 to 90 cents 
an hour, which was well above the pre- 
vailing rate of pay in the district for 
that type of work. The hours of work 
were nine a day and 45 a week. 


The claimant refused to apply for the 
employment, stating that she could not 
accept full-time work because she had to 
be home to prepare meals for her child and 
a boarder. The local office reported that, 
to the best of their knowledge, there was 
no part-time work available in the area at 
the time. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of six weeks because 
she had, without good cause, refused to 
apply for a situation in suitable employ- 
ment (Section 40 (1) (a) of the Act) and 
for an indefinite period because she was 
not available for work (Section 27 (1) (b)). 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees, contending that she should receive 
unemployment insurance benefit “on the 
same basis as that (she paid) for’. The 
majority of the court, who felt that part- 
time workers with domestic responsibilities 
should not be disqualified for refusing to 
accept full-time work, allowed the appeal. 

The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire. 

Conelusions.—The principle involved in 
the present case is amply covered by 
decisions CU-B 476 and 486, which deal also 
of part-time workers with 
domestic responsibilities who refused to 
accept full-time work regardless of the 
length of their unemployment. 

With regard to the claimant’s conten- 
tion that she should receive “insurance on 


with cases 


the same basis as that she paid for’ it 
might be well to repeat here what I stated 
in decision CU-B 486:— 


The Court of Referees is of the opinion 
that inasmuch as the Commission accepted 
contributions from the claimant, while she 
was engaged in part-time employment, it 
is now estopped from denying unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit. I cannot agree 
with this opinion. 

The answer to the question as to 
whether a claimant may insist upon 
accepting only work of a pattern similar 
to that which he previously followed 
depends upon the length of his unemploy- 
ment, the possibilities of obtaining work 
of such a pattern in the district and all 
the other circumstances of his case. 

While it is the duty of the local office 
to endeavour to place a claimant in the 
kind or pattern of employment he pre- 
viously followed, nevertheless, if with the 
passage of time no such employment can 
be found, he should be ready to adjust 
his domestic or personal saffairs in order 
to meet the exigencies of the labour field. 


The claimant had been unemployed for 
nearly four months when she was offered 
full-time employment in her home town 
and in her usual occupation at more than 
the prevailing rate of pay in the district. 
Presumably, during the period of her 
unemployment she had sought without 
success the pattern of employment she 
desired. Similarly, the local office had 
been unable to find that kind of employ- 
ment for her. 

Under the circumstances, the insurance 
officer rightly came to the conclusion that 
the employment notified to the claimant 
was suitable and that by refusing it she 
showed that she was not available for 
work. 

For those reasons the appeal is allowed 
and the disqualifications previously 
imposed by the insurance officer are hereby 
reinstated as from the date that this 
decision is communicated to the claimant. 


Decision CU-B 789, February 13, 1952 


Held: (1) That the claimant, a tile setter, 
who had voluntarily left his employment 
because he had lost 10 days’ work during 
his six weeks’ employment on account of 
inclement weather, did not establish just 
cause within the meaning of Section 41 (1) 
of the Act. 

(2) That as he had no definite pattern 
of work, had willingly accepted to do roof- 
ing work when floor tiling work was no 
longer available and, shortly after his 
voluntary separation, had found steady 
employment, a period of disqualification of 
one week only was in order. (Reference 
made tu CU-B 605.) 
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Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 29 years of age, filed a claim for 
benefit on October 2, 1951, stating that he 
had been employed by a firm of roofers 
as a tile setter at a rate of pay of $1 an 
hour from August 13, 1951, to September 27, 
1951, when he voluntarily left because he 
had been idle 10 days during that period 
on account of inclement weather and he 
found that he was not earning enough 
money to take care of his needs. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of six weeks because 
he had, without just cause, voluntarily left 
his employment. (Section 41 (1) of the 
Act.) 


In his appeal to the court of referees, 
the claimant contended that, although he 
could have drawn unemployment insurance 
benefit for the days on which he was 
unemployed, he still would have been 
unable to pay his bills and consequently 
he had to leave his job to find a better 
one; he further stated that he had now 
found steady employment to his liking. 

The court by a majority finding reversed 
the decision of the insurance officer and 
the latter appealed to the Umpire, con- 
tending that the court should have applied 
the principle outlined in CU-B 605 to the 
present case. 


Conclusions.—Decision CU-B 605 deals 
with the case of a factory worker who 
voluntarily left his employment because he 
could average only two days’ work a week. 
I decided that he had not shown just 
cause for doing so and in my conclusions 
I stated: “There can be no doubt that 
insured persons who are so_ partially 
employed have ample time to look for 
other work while retaining their job and 
if they file a short-time claim for benefit, 





they do not suffer hardship that they 
would not continue to suffer upon 
voluntarily leaving to become _ totally 


unemployed.” However, taking into con- 
sideration that the claimant had been 
under a misapprehension as to his status 
in relation to the Act for his days of 
unemployment and that, while his emp!over 
was not under any obligation to furnish 
him with a regular and normal amount 
of work, he (the claimant) nevertheless 
was obliged to report every day in order 
to ascertain if work was available, I 
re-imposed a period of disqualification of 
one week only. 

In the present case the claimant was 
aware of his rights under the Act in respect 
to his days of unemployment but, like the 
claimant in decision CU-B 605, he had no 
definite pattern of work. 
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Furthermore, according to the evidence, 
when the employer had no more work for 
him in floor tiling he willingly accepted to 
switch to roofing work and, shortly after 
he left his employment, he found steady 
employment to his liking in ......... Ont. 

For those reasons, while I agree with the 
dissenting member of the court of referees 


and the insurance officer that the claimant 
has not shown just cause for having 
voluntarily left his employment, I am only 
prepared to re-impose upon the claimant a 
disqualification of one week to be effective 
as from the date that this decision is 
communicated to him. 





Unemployment Insurance in Existence 10 Years Now; 
Has Been of Inestimable Benefit, says Mr. Gregg 


During the first ten years of its existence 
in Canada, unemployment insurance has 
proved, even in years of record high 
employment, to be of inestimable benefit to 
the individual, the community and the 
nation, Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister 
of Labour, declared in a statement issued 
to mark the completion of ten years of 
service by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 

To the end of February this year, Mr. 
Gregg pointed out, a total of $416,918 ,240 
had been paid out in benefits since the 
Commission’s birth in 1941. Up to the end 
of 1951, a total of 3,824,500 claims for 
benefit had been paid. 


The number of persons covered by the 
Unemployment Insurance Act was steadily 
rising, the Minister said. In May, 1950, 
there were 2,659,000 persons in insurable 
employment; 2,989,000 by April 1, 1951, and 
3,170,000 on December 1, 1951. 

From the inception of unemployment 
insurance up to the latter part of 1950, 
the number of employers covered by the 
Act had increased from 160,000 to 227,000. 
Extension of the Act in April, 1950, to 
cover employment in lumbering and logging 
across Canada added considerably to the 
number of employers covered. By Sep- 
tember, 1951, a further increase in the 
number of covered employers had brought 
the total figure to more than 243,000. 

Mr. Gregg pointed out that, although the 
Canadian economy had remained extremely 
buoyant, changes in the economy and in 
the international scene had resulted from 
time to time in frictional unemployment, 
while the cold Canadian winters continued 
to cause spotty seasonal unemployment. 


“Tt is not possible to conceive the hard- 
ships which might have been suffered by 
the individual and, at certain times, the 
wider dampening effect on the national 
economy had it not been for the buoyant 
influence of this continuity of income 
provided by the benefit payments from the 
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Unemployment Insurance Fund,” the Min- 
ister said. “While benefit payments pro- 
vided income at a lower level than that to 
which the beneficiary was accustomed, 
nevertheless, these payments provided a 
strong support to the temporarily-unem- 
ployed individual and the general economy,” 
said Mr. Gregg. 

To those who continued to pay unem- 
ployment insurance over the years without 
having found it necessary to draw benefits, 
the Minister had this to say:— 

“The unemployment insurance you pay 
works for you whether or not you ever 
find it necessary to draw benefits. Unem- 
ployment insurance provides a_ direct 
support to the total spending power of 
the community and nation and does much 
to prevent local and temporary recessions 
from snow-balling into a situation directly 
menacing the whole level of employment.” 

The balance in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund at the close of 1951 was 
$773,472,678. Concerning this balance the 
Minister said :— 

“We can be very thankful that we have 
this amount built up, because unemploy- 
ment on a large scale would soon deplete 
the fund even at its present size. The fact 
that we have already paid out $400,000,000 
while employment has been at a very high 
level clearly shows what could happen to 
the fund if employment reached a really 
low level.” 

The total of 3,234,500 claims paid by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission did 
not mean that this many different indi- 
viduals had received benefit payments, the 
Minister explained. In many cases the 
same individual may have made claims and 
received payments at different times in the 
same year. 

“However, regardless of the proportion of 
‘repeats,” said Mr. Gregg, “hundreds of 
thousands of individuals have directly 
benefited from the collective security pro- 
vided by the unemployment insurance 
system during the past decade.” 


Fair Wages 





Conditions 


In Dominion Government Contracts 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 

There tare two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work, and 
those which apply to contracts for the manu- 
facture of various classes of government 
supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 


from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. . ‘These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are: not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
im accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current in 
the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government's Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the LABour GAZETTE for July, 1946, 
Deval. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during February 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During February the Department of 
Labour prepared 147 fair wages schedules 
for inclusion in building and construction 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by 
various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 81 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other 
bona fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 


contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 


eight per day and 44 per week, provide 
that “where, by provincal legislation, or by 
agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 
44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be 
exceeded on this work except in cases of 
emergency aS may be approved by the 
Minister of Labour and then only subject 
to the payment of overtime rates as specified 
by the Minister of Labour”, and also specify 
that the rates of wages set out therein are 


“minimum rates only” and that. “nothing 
herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors iand_ subcontractors 


from the payment of higher rates in any 
instance where, during the continuance of 
the work such higher rates are fixed by 
provincial legislation, by agreements between 
employers and employees in the district or 
by changes in prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were awarded as follows, under the’ ‘policy’ that 
wage rates must equal those current in the district :— 


Department 
Agriculture 
Post Office 


No. of Contracts 


©, (© (Oh 6 [sie 6: e189) @) Pile) ©, 1e. 0) 6! 6) .0. 6 © 6 & 6 €) 6.66 6». 616 


Sco 8: ee 6 (sah! O \e Lene 81.4116) ce (016: ees ai} Wp (els. \8: 6 m6 


Aggregate Amount 
1 $ 68,000.00, 
10 192,915.54 


(3) Arrears of Wages 


During February the sum of $138.90 was collected from one employer who had failed 


to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to his contract. 


This amount 


was distributed to the five employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded, February 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


° Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


St Hubert P Q: Spino Construction Ltd, 
construction of sanitary sewers & water- 
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mains; Desourdy Construction Ltd,* con- 
struction of driveways & walks. Ajax Ont: 
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A Stroud Ltd,* completion of system of 
water treatment for boiler feed water. 
Brantford Ont: John Green,* raising one 
4-room unit; John Green,* raising one 4- 
room unit. Camp Borden Ont: Anderson 
& Marsh Ltd, installation of heating ser- 
vices; Anderson & Marsh Ltd, installation 
of heating services; EK S Fox Plumbing «& 
Heating Ltd, installation of plumbing 
system; ES Fox Plumbing & Heating Ltd, 
installation of plumbing system. Centralia 
Ont: Storms Contracting Co Ltd, con- 
struction of pathways, driveways & park- 
ing areas. Rockclifie Ont: MacRostie & 
McRostie,* designing services for sewer & 
water systems; Lightfoot Bros Construc- 


tion Co,* installation of concrete sewer. 
Uplands Ont: Hydro-Electrie Power Com- 
mission,“ construction of distribution 
system. Windsor Ont: Bruce Di Santi 
Contracting Co,* draining & grading; C G 
Russell Armstrong,* staking «& plans. 
Suffield Alta: C Harrington,* installation 
of doors. Wetaskiwin Alta: R Wesley 
Quick,* rebuilding unit damaged by fire. 
Belmont Park B C: Roseball Nurseries 
Ltd,* landscaping. Boundary Bay B C: 
Christian & Allen Ltd, paving of roads & 
driveways. Vancouver B C: Rosehall 
Nurseries Ltd, landscaping & construction 
of rock gardens & housewalks; City of 
Vancouver,* construction of regulating 
valve chamber. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
Prince Albert Sask: Winslow & Sons, construction of school on Red Earth Reserve, 


Carlton Indian Agency. 


Defence Construction Limited 


St John’s Nfld: Diamond Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of deep water wharf, 
landward deck & storage area. Bagot- 
ville P Q: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, 
installation of electrical distribution sys- 
tem; Jobbing Construction Co _ Ltd, 
installation of remaining component parts 
of storage tanks. Quebec P Q: Metropole 
Electric Inc, installation of power distri- 
bution, duct and street lighting systems; 
Frs Jobin Inc, rehabilitation of Morton 
Plant. Si. Hubert “P- Q: Connolly .& 
Twizell Ltd, installation of steam distri- 
bution ‘system. Vuelle La Salle P @Q: 
Quebec Excavators Co Ltd, lining of 
ditches in railway siding & additional 
drainage. Barriefield Ont: T A Andre & 
Sons Ltd, construction of signal cipher 
bldg. Centralia Ont: W C Brennan Con- 
tracting Co, construction of standard 
central heating plant; W C Brennan Con- 
tracting Co, construction of standard ground 
instructional school bldg. Cobourg Ont: 
Penvidic & Co Ltd,* construction of rail- 
way siding. Downsview Ont: Piggott Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of medical 
laboratories; Nicholson Construction Co,* 
construction of railway siding. T'renton 
Ont: Schwenger Construction Ltd, altera- 
tions & extensions to sewage treatment 
plant; Carter Construction Co Ltd, con- 


struction of structural steel hangar. 
Uplands Ont: Ross-Meagher Ltd, con- 
struction of standard central heating plant. 
Gimli Man: Harris Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of remaining component parts 
of bulk fuel storage tanks. Macdonald 
Man: Harris Construction Co Ltd, instal- 
lation of remaining component parts of 
bulk fuel storage tanks. Portage La 
Prairie Man: Claydon Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of high pressure central steam plant. 
Rivers Man: Randall & Co, installation of 
additional equipment in the Assiniboine 
Valley water booster pumphouse; Peter 
Leitch Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of high pressure central steam _ plant. 
Winnipeg Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of structural steel hangars; 
Claydon Co Ltd, construction of high 
pressure central steam plant. Moose Jaw 
Sask: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, con- 
struction of high pressure central steam 
plant. Cold Lake Alta: Bird Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of high pressure 
central steam plant. Penhold Alta: Steel 
Crafts (Alberta) Ltd,* supply & delivery 
of steel tanks; Alexander Construction Ltd, 
construction of high pressure central steam 
plant. Wainwright Alta: Baynes-Manning 
Ltd, construction of water storage plant 
and tanks. 


Department of Defence Production 
(January Report) 


Dartmouth N 8S: Acadia Construction 
Ltd, grading & surfacing of hard standing 
for equipment, HMCS “Shearwater”. 
Quebec P Q: J A Y Bouchard Ine, rewir- 
ing & relighting Grande Allee Armoury. 
St Johns P Q: Jean Paul Trahan, conver- 
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sion of bldgs to chapels, RCAF Station. 
Barriefield Ont: Kingston & Salmon Ltd, 
plumbing & heating work in mess, military 


camp. Rockchffe Ont: M J Sulphur & 
Sons Ltd, additions «& alterations to 
leantos, RCAF Station. St Catharines 


Ont: ES Fox Plumbing & Heating Ltd, 
installation of steam heating system, 
armoury. Trenton Ont: Northumberland 


Construction Co Ltd, permanent sub-floor 
replacement in barrack block, RCAF 
Station. 


(February Report) 


Camp Utopia N B: C W Ritchie, instal- 
lation of heating systems in various bldgs. 
McGivney N B: O’Dell Construction Co 
Ltd, repairs to various bldgs. Moncton 
N B: Taylor Engineering & Construction 
Co Ltd, erection of radial brick chimney, 
supply depot. Quebec P Q: J B Marcoux 
Inc, plastering of casemates at Citadel. 


Valcarteer P Q: The Steel Company of 
Canada Ltd, erection of chain link fence, 
RCASC Compound, army camp. Barrie- 
field Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, altera- 
tions to mess, military camp. Trenton 
Ont: J O Dougall Ltd, interior & exterior 
painting of various bldgs, RCAF Station. 


National Harbours Board 
Montreal Harbour P Q: Driscoll Ltd, installation of fire protection systems in sheds. 


Department of Public Works 


Charlottetown P E I: Bruce Stewart & 
Co Ltd,* repairs to dredge “Pownal 
No 2”. Summerside PEI: LG&MH 
Smith, Ltd, reconstruction of Holman’s 
Wharf. Hull P Q: Concrete Construction 
Ltd, construction of concrete frame of 
power house, National Printing Bureau. 
Montreal P Q: R F Walsh Co Ltd, repairs 
to stonework, Customs Examining Ware- 
house. Noranda P Q: Hill-Clark-Francis 
Ltd, construction of public bldg. Burling- 
ton Channel Ont: R A Blyth, repairs to 
north pier. Kitchener Ont: Wm Roberts 
Electric Ltd, lighting for Income Tax Offices, 
Dunker Bldg. London Ont: Putherbough 
Construction Co Ltd, alterations & addi- 
tion to laundry bldg, Westminster Hospital. 


Ottawa Ont: P G Kenny Construction, 
alterations to bldgs, National Defence 
Headquarters. Osland B C: Skeena River 
Piledriving Co, renewal of approach and 
float. Riondel B C: Interior Contracting 
Co Ltd, wharf replacement. Sardis B C: 
E H Shockley & Son Ltd, construction of 
laundry & boiler room bldg, Coqualeetza 
Indian Hospital. Vancouver B C: West 
Coast Salvage & Contracting Co Ltd,* 
construction of a floating inspection station, 
Canada Customs & Immigration; George 
D McLean & Associates Ltd, construction 
of urological operating theatre, Shaugh- 
nessy Hospital. Vanderhoof B C: C J 
Oliver Ltd, construction of public bldg. 
Lewes Y T: Coast Quarries Ltd, recon- 
struction of dam. 


Department of Transport 


Sudbury Ont: Angus & Taylor Ltd, aerodrome development. 


Sandspit B C: Bennett 


& White Construction Co Ltd, construction of power house, equipment bldg & related 


works. 








Labour Pioneers, R. J. Fahey and W. D. Robbins Died Last Month 


Canada lost two labour pioneers last 
month. 

On March 13, Ronald J. Fahey, who had 
helped lay the cornerstone of the labour 
movement in Newfoundland, died in St. 
John’s at the age of 47 years. On March 25, 
William D. Robbins, who had served 32 
years as Secretary-Treasurer of the Toronto 
Street Railwaymen’s Union, died in Toronto 
in his 78th year. 

Mr. Fahey was a member of Newfound- 
land’s first provincial Legislature; Mr. 
Robbins served one term as Toronto’s 
mayor, was a controller 11 times and an 
alderman for seven years. 


For 31 years an employee of the Railway 
Dockyards at St. John’s, Mr. Fahey took 
a leading part in the formation of the 
International Association of Machinists 
local at the Dockyards. He assisted later 
in the organization of other crafts. When 
the Newfoundland Federation of Labour 
was formed, he served as Vice-President 
and, later, President. During 1946-47 he 
was chairman of the negotiating committee 
of the non-operating railway unions. 

When Mr. Robbins retired from his 
executive position with the street railway- 
men’s union in 1941, he was made a lifetime 
member in recognition of his long and 
faithful service. 
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Unemployment appeared to be nearing its peak by the middle of March, 


Registrations for work at Employment Service Offices were declining 


somewhat in the Prairie and Pacific regions but lay-offs in logging 


created further unemployment in Eastern Canada. In some of Ontario's 


consumer goods industries, however, recalls and hirings were reported 


Ninety per cent of Canada’s growing 
number of wage and salary workers were 
actively employed at the beginning of 
March. Producer: goods industries were 
working at full or near capacity, defence 
expenditures were providing jobs for 
workers in aircraft, shipbuilding and other 
industries, and resources development, 
though hampered by weather conditions, 
offered employment directly or indirectly 
to many persons. 

The number looking for work, however, 
stood at 7-2 per cent of the labour force 
in Canada at the middle of March. A 
gain of 7,000 in registrations for work 
at Employment Service offices during 
February and a further gain of 6,000 during 
the early part of March, added to the 
heavy number received in November, 
December and January and brought the 
total to 377,000 at March 13. Earlier, at the 
beginning of the month, 36 out of the 178 
local employment areas in Canada were 
reporting a labour surplus amounting to 
15 per cent or more of all wage and 
salary workers. Another 47 areas indicated 
surpluses amounting to from 5 to 10 per 
cent of the wage and salary workers. In 
addition, employment offices reported 
34,000 persons working only a_ period 
work-week and seeking short-time unem- 
ployment insurance claims. 


Although there had been a net gain in 
consumer disposable income during 1951, 
consumer expenditures had not yet picked 
up to any large extent in the first two 
months of 1952. Considerable unemploy- 
ment continued among many consumer 
goods industries, in particular textiles and 
clothing, where 14,000 women and 6,000 
men were registered for employment at the 
beginning of March as well as others who 
were working short-time. However, lay- 
offs in the consumer goods firms during 
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February were not as heavy as in previous 
months and in automobile plants rehiring 
was underway. 


Construction activity during February 
was slack in all regions except British 
Columbia, where a_ slight improvement 
occurred. About 74,000 construction workers 
were registered at National Employment 
Service offices at February 28, consisting 
of 46,700 skilled and semi-skilled and 
27,400 unskilled men. This unemployment 
was mainly seasonal in character, as the 
construction carry-over from 1951 was 
heavy and expenditures on non-residential 
construction were expected to be heavier 
in 1952 than in 1951. 


The logging industry in Eastern Canada 
was moving into the finishing stages of 
an exceptionally good _ year. Woods 
employment of pulp and paper companies 
in February was about 15 per cent above 
the level of the same month last year. 
The peak in seasonal operations had 
passed, however, and overall employment 
was declining. Logging employment in 
British Columbia, on the other hand, was 
increasing after January closures due to 
snow conditions. Hirings were not suffi- 
cient to absorb all surplus skilled and 
unskilled labour, however, and the industry 
was operating at about 60 per cent of 
capacity. Sawmills in the province were 
fully active except in a few cases where 
high costs or shortages of logs were 
limiting operations. 

Mining employment has been a stable 
element in the labour force during the 
winter months. Expansion in base metal 
mining has more than offset employment 
losses in coal, gold, and sand and quarrying 
operations. An increase of about 4 per cent 
in total employment has taken place in 
the industi'y over the year. 


Local areas sensitive to seasonal influ- 
ences in the Atlantic region experienced 
continued declines in employment during 
February. Unemployment increased most 
markedly in northern New Brunswick, as 
indicated by the sharp rise in job applica- 
tions in Bathurst, Campbellton, Hdmunds- 
ton and Newcastle local areas. The first 
two areas had 15 per cent or more of their 
wage and salary workers registered for 
employment at the end of February, while 
the last two had 10 to 15 per cent. Chief 
factors influencing the unemployment were 
the lay-offs in pulp cutting and lumbering 
and the closure of the smelt fishing season. 
Substantial labour surpluses persisted in 
St. John’s, Charlottetown, Summerside, 
Inverness, Yarmouth and Moncton. This 
was largely attributed to inactivity of 
construction workers, seamen, loggers, 
fishermen and farmers. 

The more industrialized areas showed a 
slight improvement in employment condi- 
tions during the month. Halifax shipyards 
were willing to hire more skilled help than 
was presently available. Class “A” welders, 
lathe operators, machinists, marine fitters, 
sheet metal workers, radio and _ radar 
technicians, and marine pipefitters were in 
demand. Defence contracts sustained 
activity in the boot and shoe industry. 
However, some weakness was evident in 
the textile and food processing industries. 

For the region as a whole, applications 
for employment continued to rise during 
the month, under the impetus of slackening 
woods’ work. Registrations with the 
National Employment Service totalled 
46,800, an increase of 10 per cent. 

Applications for employment in the 
Quebec region increased by about 10 per 
cent during February to total 114,600 at 
the end of the month. The increase in 
unemployment during the month resulted 
mainly from the completion of the exten- 
sive logging cuts. Fourteen of the 43 
centres in the region indicated labour 
surpluses of 15 per cent or more of the 
wage and salary workers at the end of the 
month and 16 indicated surpluses of 10 to 
15 per cent. 

Heavy industry and capital goods indus- 
try continued active during February. 
Shipbuilding employment was high, as was 
employment in the pulp and paper industry. 
However, textiles and many other con- 
sumer goods industries showed little 
improvement in employment levels. No 
improvement took place in primary textiles 
during the month in Drummondville, 
Quebec, Montreal or Three Rivers. The 


apparel and other finished products indus- 
try, however, showed a higher employment 
level, particularly in Montreal. Employ- 
ment increased in the shoe and _ leather 
industries during February. 

In the Ontario region job applications 
showed little change during February, with 
111,800 on file at the end of the month 
as compared to 110,500 for the end of 
January. Out of the 61 areas in the region, 
six showed registrations for employment 
amounting to 15 per cent or more of the 
wage and salary workers and 16 from 10 
to 15 per cent. 


There were scattered signs of improving 
employment conditions in manufacturing 
industries producing for consumer markets 
and in some capital goods industries. 
Recalls and hirings or early possibilities of 
hirings were reported in the automobile, 
clothing, electrical apparatus, iron and 
steel, and machinery industries. Brant- 
ford, Chatham, Galt, Guelph, Hamilton, 
Kitchener, Leamington, London, Niagara 


. Falls, St. Catharines, St. Thomas, Sarnia, 


Welland and Windsor showed little in- 
crease or a minor decline in applications 
during the month. 


Loggers from Northern Ontario were 
registering for employment as the cutting 
season was completed. As a result, unem- 
ployment increased in Sturgeon Falls and 
other northern areas. 


Increased shipbuilding activity and a 
pick-up in other manufacturing brought 
about an increase in employment in 
Collingwood, Kingston and Midland. 
Sustained logging, mining, pulp and paper 
activities, mineral products output and 
industrial construction provided a favour- 
able employment situation in Kapuskasing, 
Kirkland Lake, Sault Ste. Marie and 
Timmins. 

The employment situation in the Prairie 
region showed a slight improvement by 
the end of February. During the last two 
weeks of the month, applications were 
falling off among skilled construction 
workers, clothing workers and sales clerks. 
Farmers were hiring help early to harvest 
the remainder of last year’s crop and to 
avoid possible labour shortages as_ the 
season advanced. Registrations throughout 
the region totalled 48,300 at February 28, 
as compared to 47,900 at the end of 
January. No area showed 15 per cent of 
their wage and salary workers unemployed 
and there were only two with 10 to 15 per 
cent unemployed. 

Labour surpluses increased slightly in 
Estevan and Lethbridge as the result of 
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slackening in coal mining and in Port snow and frost conditions in the interior 


Arthur and Fort William because of the 
completion of pulp cutting. 

New construction has been particularly 
active in Alberta. Preliminary estimates 
for 1951 show that, in relation to the 
labour force, the value of new construction 
in Alberta exceeded that of any other 
province. Employment gains in non- 
agricultural industry amount to 6 per cent 
in 1951 compared with the national average 
of less than 2 per cent. During the same 
period construction employment in the 
province increased by 11 per cent. 

This year the amount of construction 
work in Alberta is expected to be substan- 
tially greater, notwithstanding the decline 
in house building. The demand for con- 
struction labour is expected to be particu- 
larly strong in the Edmonton area. A 
recent survey reveals that work valued at 
$99 million is scheduled for this season in 
that area. About 9,000 additional workers 
will be required to complete this volume 
of work; but, since not all of the projects 
will require their full crews at the same 
time, this total may, in practice, be reduced 
by about 2,000. Nevertheless, a potential 
demand for 7,000 skilled and unskilled 
construction workers over and above those 
now employed will strain the manpower 
resources of the area. 


Favourable conditions in the Pacific 
region were causing an early upswing in 
agriculture, construction and forestry 


activity. Job applications dropped by some 
8,000 during the month to total 49,400 at 
February 28. Substantial surpluses still 
existed in most logging centres, with eight 
centres in the region reporting 15 per cent 
or more of the wage and salary workers 
registered for work. Logging in coastal 
areas was gradually approaching normal but 


mainland were expected to continue to 
hamper activity for some time. 

The early decline in unemployment’ is 
an indication of the strong underlying 
demand for labour, especially loggers, 
miners and construction workers. A heavy 
potential demand for loggers exists, not 
only as a result of the depleted stocks of 
saw-logs caused by the drought of last 
summer, but also because of the additional 
forest firms that will expand operations 
when weather permits. It is estimated that 
the addition of more than 3,000 loggers 
will be necessary to supply the six new 
pulp and plywood plants established since 
the beginning of last year. An equal 
number probably will be required for the 
forest industries that are now under con- 
struction or in the planning stage. 


The value of investment in all types of 
new construction, which was up 10 per cent 
last year, is expected to continue at the 
same level during 1952. At the end of the 
month substantial numbers of men were 
being sent from Vancouver to the Kitimat 
hydro project south of Prince Rupert. 
There was already some evidence of a 
shortage of heavy duty mechanics and 
hard rock miners. On the other hand, the 
publicity that has been given to the larger 
projects has attracted a great many workers 
and caused an increase in labour surpluses 
at some points. This was true at Prince 
George, headquarters of the eastern end of 
the Kitimat project, where snow and the 
lack of camp accommodation were limiting 
the intake of construction crews. In the 
Nelson and Trail areas, employment ‘on the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. 
hydro expansion was slowly increasing and 
initial preparations are being made for the 
construction of the $65 million Celgar 


Development Co. forest project. 


Number of Live Applications at Employment Service Offices as a Per Cent of 
Wage and Salary Workers 


Live Applications 
February 28, 1952 


AIAN UIC. he. oe 46,810 

Quebec. 22505 114,569 

OnteriOnr eae 111,796 7 

Prairies... ee 48 324 8. 

Padciic: = Se 49 442 13. 
Ganadaer 4, 370,941 9 
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%o of Wage and Live Applications % of Wage and 
Salary Workers 


February 28, 1951 Salary Workers 


45,201 11.3 
92,509 8.4 
63,389 4.5 
50,761 8.7 
44 837 1 
296 697 (ey, 





Metal Mining Industry, October, 195] 


Wage rates in Canadian metal mining industry showed a marked increase 


during 1951, rising by 16 per cent. While 48-hour work week was still 


predominant, a growing number of workers were enjoying shorter hours 


Wage rates in the Canadian metal 
mining industry showed a marked increase 
during 1951, having risen by 16 per cent 
according to the annual survey of wages 
and working conditions covering the pay 
period ending in October, 1951. While the 
48-hour week was still predominant, workers 
in a growing number of mines were 
enjoying a shorter week of 44 or 40 hours. 


The following analysis of 111 establish- 
ments employing some 46,000 workers gives 
details on these items as well as factual 
information respecting overtime premium 
payments, vacation policies, and other con- 
ditions of work in the metal mining 
industry. 


The metal mining industry, whose wages 
and working conditions are surveyed in this 
article, has been developing at a rapid pace 
in recent years. In 1950, the production of 
the metal mines was valued at $621 
million. This figure, an increase of $133 
million over 1948, is the result of expanded 
production in some mines, new operations, 
and the entry into confederation of New- 
foundland in 1949. 


Labour Organization 


Unions with membership in Canada’s 
metal mining industry include five inter- 
national unions and three national unions. 
There are also a number of local unions 
directly chartered by the central congresses 
and a few independent local unions. 


At the beginning of 1951, 22,700 metal 
miners were members of 37 trade union 
locals. The majority of these belonged to 
locals of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers (independent). 
Two other unions, the Porcupine Mine 
Workers’ Union (CCL) and the United 
Steelworkers of America (CCL-CIO) have 
been making significant membership gains 
among metal miners. 

Fifty-two collective agreements were in 
force in the industry at the start of 1951; 
these covered more than 26,000 workers. 


Each year the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour 
conducts a Survey of some 16,000 indus- 
trial establishments requesting informa- 
tion on wages and working conditions. 
The data on wages are collected on an 
occupational basis; employers are asked 
to indicate the wage rates (or average 
straight-time earnings when piece-work is 
involved) for the principal jobs in each 
particular industry. Information on 
working conditions, principally hours of 
overtime policy, vacations with 
is requested 


work, 
pay, and statutory holidays, 
as it applies to the particular establish- 


In the 1951 Survey the questions 
were expanded to include such fringe 
items as severance pay, minimum eall 
pay, job training, and industrial safety 
measures. 

This article is the second of the series 
based on results of the 1951 Survey. 
Succeeding issues of the Gazette will 
contain similar articles on other indus- 
tries. 


ment. 





Twenty-three contracts negotiated by 
various mines and the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
applied to more than 14,000 workers. Con- 
tracts negotiated by the Porcupine Mine 
Workers Union and the United Steel- 
workers of America covered more than 
3,000 workers for each union. No other 
single union has contracts in the industry 
covering more than 1,000 employees. 


Wage Rates 


Average hourly wage rates in the metal 
mining industry rose by 16-3 per cent 
during the year ending October 1, 1951. 
This was considerably greater than the 
increase of 6:2 per cent which occurred 
during the previous 12-month period. 
Indexes for October, 1950, and October, 
1951, in terms of 1939 wage-rate levels as 
100, were 192-0 and 223-2 respectively. 

Average basic time _ rates, average 
straight-time incentive earnings and _pre- 
dominant ranges of rates and earnings are 
listed in Table I for 11 underground 
occupations in the metal mining industry. 
Time rates only are shown for the other 
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TABLE I. 





PRELIMINARY AVERAGE WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 


IN THE METAL MINING INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1951 








Occupation and Locality 


Underground 
Cage and Skiptender 
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British Colim bias eheces eee tenke 
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Miner 
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Cyuebec:. Ssh Me ees yet cre eee wh area 
Ontario. )y8 A Be ee ee ss 
British Columibianeeee ee ae eee eee 


Motorman (Motor Operator) 


1 Basic Rates Plus Incentive Bonus. 
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Basic Rates 


Average 
wage rate 
per hour 


ee | Sa | LT 


— St et 
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Ca tees co 


fat fk fk 


ft eet pe fk femek fk fk fomed femme feces fed 


ey ee ee 


feed: pet feet peed. 
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ee pe 


Range of 


rates 
per hour 
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ete te: 16 Ue lete “el aivelje jefe. 
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Straight Time Earnings! 


Average Range of 

earnings earnings 

per hour per hour 

$ $ 

E20 Wheat eee 
ious ee 1.06—1.26 
Ti D9 Geb, cteetreercerae 
1.26 1.15—1.45 
io5 1.15—1.95 
ISOS ce eee 
1.16 1.05—1.25 
aot 1.138—1.46 
TDG. |G eres 2 eee 
1.26 1.19—1.36 
1.48 1.14—1.74 
1.34 1.26—1.55 
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1.37 1.22—1.48 
1.66 1.35—1.95 
2.02 1.41—2.38 
182 |stvanyi den some 
Thy 1.07—1.36 
1.36 1.23—1.52 
1.48 1.26—1 .54 
RS ae Ieee core 2 95.55 
1.24 1.14—1.45 
1.60 1.22—1.95 
1.51 1.25—1 .68 
LOR s)he 
1.22 1.12—1.36 
A341 1.27—1.95 
1.49 1.32—1.72 
i Oe a eras Ss ccPaee tic A 
MS PMEAE SS el ae eee 
EM Peart 8 4 
1.30 1.24—1.34 
1.79 1.33—1.95 
2.10 1.56—2 .42 


TABLE I.—PRELIMINARY AVERAGE WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 
IN THE METAL MINING INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1951 
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Basic Rates Straight Time Earnings! 
Occupation and Locality Average | Range of Average Raiige of 
wage rate rates earnings darnings 
per hour per hour per hour 4 Rer. hour 
$ $ $ eran § 
Underground—Concluded | oe) aes 
Trackman 4 
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Crusherman (Crusher Operator) 
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2 Not on Incentive Bonus. | ’ 
3 Includes Filter Operator (Filterman), Grinding-Mill Operator (Ball-Mill Operator; Rod-Mill 
Operator; Tube Man) and Solution Man. 
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8 surface and mill occupations as the 
workers employed in these trades do not 
generally receive incentive bonuses. 

Of the underground occupations covered 
in this analysis, timbermen received the 
highest basic rate, $1.41 per hour, and 
miner’s helpers the lowest, $1.07. There 
was a moderate variation in wage rates 
between regions for similar work with the 
greatest differential applying to chute 
blasters, who received an average of $1.09 
per hour in Quebec and $1.54 in British 
Columbia. Most of the «underground 
employees received an incentive bonus in 
addition to their basic rates which increased 
their average hourly earnings by varying 
amounts. For the nation as a _ whole, 
timbermen received the highest straight- 
time earnings, $1.79 an hour. This com- 
pares with a basic rate of $141. In 
British Columbia, workers in this occupa- 
tion averaged $2.10 per hour. 

There was a marked increase in time 
rates for underground workers between 1950 
and 1951, ranging from 8 cents an hour 
for miner’s helpers to 20 cents for timber- 
men, and muckers and trammers. Region- 
ally, increases were highest in Ontario and 
British Columbia. 

For surface and mill workers, average 
wage rates for the nation as a whole 
ranged from $1.18 per hour for labourers 
and millmen to $1.51 for electricians. The 
widest variation between regions was for 
carpenters, who received an average of 
$1.13 an hour in Quebec and $1.54 in 
British Columbia. On the average, crusher- 
men received the smallest increase in wage 
rates over 1950, 12 cents an hour, and 
electricians the largest, 22 cents per hour. 
In most cases, occupational wage rates 
were lowest in Quebec and highest in 
British Columbia. 


Working Conditions 


The Normal Work Week (Table IL) — 
In 1951, the 48-hour normal work week 
was the most common schedule reported 
by Canadian metal mines. However, a 
tendency toward a shorter work week was 
noted in 1950 and continued in 1951. In 
1950, there was a decided increase in the 
proportion of workers on a 44-hour week: 
the major change in 1951 was a shift, by 
plants employing virtually all of these 
workers, from a 44- to a 40-hour schedule. 
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TABLE U.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK FOR MALE EMPLOYEES IN THE METAL MINING INDUSTRY 
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(1) Includes Newfoundland 
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, Manitoba and the Northwest Territories. 


(7) These establishments reported a 5-day week 


The percentage of male workers accord- 
ing to the predominant weekly schedules 
reported in the last three surveys is as 
follows :— 


1949 1950 1951 


Work Week % % % 
MAD SIRGUTG 0 taint ncaa, AS sec hula sD 
AAPHOUTSE A eed ee oe Dion ole Omer L 
BS ahOuyss ey eee. 88.0 58.3 60.4 


In all cases where the 40-hour week was 
in effect, the mines were operating on a 
five-day week schedule. These mines 
employed more than 13,000 workers, about 
three-quarters of whom were in the prov- 
ince of Ontario. The mines on a 44-hour 
week were almost all in British Columbia, 
which was the only region where the 
48-hour week was not the predominant 
arrangement. 


Overtime Payment.—In all mines which 
reported some policy for overtime work, 
time and one-half was the most common 
rate after standard daily or weekly hours. 
However, 29 establishments employing 4,070 
persons either did not supply any informa- 
tion on this topic or indicated that they 
had no specific policy .covering payment 
for work after regular hours. 

During the last complete week in 
September, 1951, more than 45,000 over- 
time hours were worked in Canadian 
metal mines. This would mean an aver- 
age of about an hour of overtime for each 
employee covered in this analysis. 


Vacations with Pay (Table III)—Few 
changes in vacation policy have occurred 
in this industry since 1949. There was, 
however, some increase in the proportion 
of workers who could become eligible for 
a maximum vacation of three weeks, from 
32 per cent of the total in 1949 to 39 per 
cent in 1951. 


All but one of the mines covered in this 
survey reported information on vacations 
with pay. An initial vacation of one week 
was reported by 100 mines employing 95 
per cent of the workers, while eight mines, 
accounting for three per cent, reported two 
weeks; in most cases these vacations were 
granted after a year of employment. Of 
the workers who received one week initi- 
ally, most were in mines which increased 
the vacation period after a longer term 
of employment. Seventy-four mines 
employing 84 per cent of the total workers 
increased the vacation period from one to 
two weeks, usually after five years’ employ- 
ment; nine of these, employing 39 per 
cent, increased employees’ vacations to 
three weeks after 15 to 25 years’ service. 
Twenty-six per cent of the workers in 


Quebec, 41 per cent in Ontario, 30 per cent 
in British Columbia and 55 per cent in the 
other regions could become eligible for a 
maximum vacation of three weeks. 

Six mines, employing 3,735 workers, 
reported a practice of ceasing operations 
while their employees took holidays; five 
of these shut down in the winter season. 


Statutory Holidays (Table IV)—The 
number of paid statutory holidays enjoyed 
by Canadian metal miners is showing an 
increase. In 1949, 40 per cent of the 
employees in this industry were entitled to 
four or more holidays with pay; by 1951, 
this proportion had risen to 72 per cent. 

A percentage distribution of workers in 
metal mining according to the number of 
statutory holidays paid for, even though 
not worked, is shown below: 





Percentage 
of Employees 
Number of 1949 1950 1951 
Paid Holidays % %o % 
PNOMCl 8 pen coset 00.4 24.6 18:6 
LEO FS AR Ae es S.2 10:3 9.0 
BE OM ernie tah Me or 40.1 68.6 65.2 
Morerthan 62... os: — 1.4 (ay 
No information. .<... I.3 2 — 
pita tales sencren 


100.0 100.0 100.0 


In 1951, the largest group of workers, 
31 per cent, was paid for six statutory 
holidays; 28 per cent were paid for four 
days. 

There was some variation between the 
regions. In Quebec, three or four holidays 
were paid for in seven mines employing 
45 per cent of the workers in the prov- 
ince; however, 18 mines, also with 45 per 
cent of the workers, did not pay for any 
of the holidays which they observed. In 
Ontario, four to six holidays were paid for 
in 30 mines employing about nine-tenths 
of the workers -while 20 mines employing 
virtually all the rest of the workers 
reported having no paid holidays. Nine 
mines in British Columbia having one-half 
the total employees in that province paid 
for six holidays. 


Shift Differentials—A bout 16,000 
workers were reported in the afternoon and 
night shifts. About half those on the 
afternoon shift received a differential of 
either three or four cents per hour. Some 
36 per cent of the 7,000 night shift workers 
were in mines which paid a four- to eight- 
cent-per-hour differential. 


Clauses.—Wages were 
in the 


Wage 
in relation to changes 


Special 
adjusted 
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official cost-of-living index in 22 mining 
establishments employing 19 per cent of 
the total workers in the industry. 

Severance pay was reported by nine 
mines employing eight per cent of the 
workers. Some mines reported a specified 
amount paid to the employee on termina- 
tion of his employment; others paid a 
percentage of earnings, in some instances 
based on length of service. Such pay was 
additional to any accumulated earned vaca- 
tion credits. 





Minimum Call-in Pay 
(Outside Regular Hours) 


Extent of 
Guaranteed Pay Mines 

2: “TOUTS Es So bse ee vate 4 
Sip LLOUTSS 3 er aa ee 9 
A*choures: 3.05 er ee Da 
So OUDGS oe a ee eee = 
Other hourse.- 0 ae ee 2 
INO: “gularantee: asa. sail 
ING dniormationas =. 4.48 il 

Tit 

Pensions and Welfare Schemes.—In 


the metal mining industry, 24 establish- 
ments employing 22,000 workers reported 
having pension plans. Health and welfare 
insurance schemes were reported by 79 
mines employing 36,605 workers. 


Job Training—A number of metal 
mines reported that at the time of the 
survey they were operating organized 
training programs. Ten mines employing 
8,304 workers were giving classroom in- 
struction or on-the-job training in skilled 
or semi-skilled trades. The number of 
workers actually receiving instruction at 
the survey date was 168. Seven mines 
employing 3,326 workers gave supervisory 
training, with 162 of the employees being 
under instruction at the survey date. 
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Provision for minimum call-in pay and 
reporting pay was common in the metal 
mining industry. 

In the first case, a minimum number of 
hours’ pay is guaranteed to any worker 
who may be called in to work outside 
his regular schedule. In the second case, 
a minimum number of hours’ pay is 
guaranteed to any worker who reports for 
his usual shift only to find that no work 
is available. In either case, four hours’ 
pay was the predominant guarantee. 
Detailed information on these two items is 
shown below :— 


Minimum Reporting Pay 
(Regular Hours) 








Workers Mines Workers 
3,056 9 4243 
10,965 — — 
22,952 28 20,459 
— 6 908 
846 2 PAN 
4,762 57 16,800 
1,977 9 1,937 
44 558 ial by 44,558 








Industrial Safety.—Various facilities for 
the prevention and treatment of indus- 
trial accidents were reported by 100 mines 
employing 43,626 workers. The types of 
such facilities available to these employees 
and the percentage of employees covered 
by each are as follows:— 


Percentage of 


Total Number 
Covered 
Worker-supervisory safety 

commMmittces==.47 os ee 39 
Safety engineers.......... 81 © 
Employees trained in first 

ACER me an Ri ee 95 
Recurring medical examin- 

ATIOTSS she dee. eee 79 
Pulletime tmutse = a.) er 36 
Full-time or _ part-time 
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Prices and the Cost of Living 





Index Has Been Revised, Renamed: 


Now Called “Consumer Price Index” 


Publication of new index, replacing one in use since 1940, will begin 
this summer. Calendar year 1949 has been selected as new base period; 
index for that year to be 100. Main features of new index explained 


During the latter half of 1951, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics held 
numerous meetings with groups and organ- 
izations to explain and discuss the plans 
for the revised index, which is to be 
renamed more accurately the Consumer 
Price Index. The groups and organiza- 
tions included not only a wide variety of 
interests but also competent technical 
opinion. They represented consumers, 
labour, management, farmers, and_profes- 
sional economists. 

In addition, it has been possible to 
discuss the most up-to-date techniques for 
constructing consumer price indexes with 
experts of several countries which have 
highly developed statistical organizations. 
During the course of these discussions it 
was decided to use 1949 as a base period 
and work resulting from this decision will 
require several months to complete. There- 
fore, publication will not commence before 
the summer of 1952, at which time a 
comprehensive explanation of the index will 
be issued. 


The following statement outlines briefly 
some of the main features of the new index. 


Purpose and Title 


The main purpose of the revision has 
been to bring up-to-date the list of items 
and quantities included in the index budget 
and to place the series on a post-war base. 
Thus there will be no change in the funda- 
mental purpose of the index, which is to 
measure changes in the prices which the 
consumer pays for goods and services. 

While the title “Cost-of-Living Index” 
has historically been used to describe 
indexes which serve this purpose, it has 
proved confusing and will therefore be 
changed to “Consumer Price Index”. This 
change in title is one which is being 
adopted widely in other countries and is 
made to clarify the real purpose of the 
index. That is: to measure changes in 
prices of a representative basket of goods 
and services. 


Base Period 


The post-war period selected as the base 
for the new index is the calendar year 1949 
and the index for that year will be 100. 
Since prices were higher in 1949 than they 
were in the period 1935-39, which is the 
base of the present index and which now 
equals 100, the new index numbers will be 
lower, of course, than if they were on the 
1935-39 base. This does not mean that 
prices have risen less: the percentage 
change in the price level shown by the new 
index would be the same from month to 
month whichever base is used. 


The Index Budget 


In determining the items to be included 
in the budget it was first necessary to 
decide what families should be selected 
from the nation-wide sample of household 
expenditures collected for the year ending 
September, 1948, and supplemented by four 
food surveys in October, 1948, and March, 
June and September, 1949. The new index 
has been designed to reflect the experience 
of families located in 27 cities, each having 
more than 30,000 population. They ranged 
in size from two adults to two adults with 
four children and the annual incomes of 
these households during the survey year 
ranged from $1,650 to $4,050, with the 
majority of incomes between $2,000 and 
$3,000. 

The income and size limitations were 
selected to obtain a wide coverage within 
which expenditure patterns could be 
adequately represented by the same price 
index. The families have not been 
restricted to those with wage-earner heads. 
Actual tests showed that expenditure 
patterns of households with wage-earner 
heads were almost identical with those of 
other urban families within the same size 
and income ranges. This is not surprising 
when it is considered that wage-earners and 
non-wage-earners are found living on the 
same streets, buying in the same stores, 
and generally living in the same manner. 
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{t was thus possible to include families 
with all types of income, without making 
the index less representative of wage- 
earners. 

Although there have been considerable 
changes between pre-war and_ post-war 
purchasing habits, the general pattern of 
spending has altered surprisingly little. 
Changes in the classification of items to 
give more useful group indexes prevent 


Group Base Weights Of 


Budget Group 


POO Sa eee. Fuca a Lae hae Leta ee ene ee eee 
COTO THIN ae te ihe eae OMe ots Mea ce eee 
Shel terete eee es een eee ae are ode we 
Household tOveration: Sst ems ae. se eee x 

(ueleandwinoltyetmen cette < beeen: 5 


(Home Furnishings and Services........ 
Other Commodities and Services........... 
Winecel aneG0licsen me etdow ones Girne. 


Final decisions remain to be made on 
a few items in the new budget; but in 
general the changes to be made can now 
be stated. In total the new index will 
be calculated from prices of approximately 
225 items as compared with the present 
list of 160. Additions to foods will include 
a considerable number of fresh fruits and 
vegetables; and items of children’s wear 
will be added to the clothing index. In 
addition to rents, it is planned to price 
the principal home-ownership costs if 
certain technical difficulties can be over- 
come. Fuel oil will be added and the list 
of household equipment and services has 
been expanded. The Other Commodities 
and Services index will include a number 
of additional items, in particular, a wider 
representation for transportation and 


exact comparison of the old and new index 
patterns, but the degree of similarity can 
be judged from the following summary 
table. The new Household Operation group 
compares roughly with a combination of 
the two series for Fuel and Light and Home 
Furnishings and Services. Likewise, the 
new Other Commodities and Services group 
contains many of the items listed in the 
present index under Miscellaneous. 


New And Old Indexes 


New Index Old Index 
per cent per cent 

Tn 32 ou 
ee ee eee aki 12, 
ee de iin 15 19 
SR NG Rg EE 17 

le ide potas ei 6) 

eT Oe gs ee ee 9) Le 
Se ee ie 20 

cee ona 23 
ee ee ee 100 100 


recreation. Life insurance premiums will 
be dropped because they include a large 
element of savings, while the other major 
element, risk, is related to future rather 
than current purchasing power measure- 
ments. 


Joint Publication of the Old and 
New Series 


The substitution of any new statistical 
series for an old one almost invariably 
leads to some confusion. Cost-of-Living 
or Consumer Price Indexes are used for 
numerous purposes, including the adjust- 
ment of wages. It seems _ advisable, 
therefore, to make available for some 
months both the old series and the new. 
However, it is not the intention to con- 
tinue the old series after the end of 1952. 





U.S. Plans Revision of Consumers’ Price Index 


Publication of the revised United States 
Consumers’ Price Index is expected to 
begin early next year. The United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics plans to publish 
the present index throughout 1952. 

Some changes in the city indexes to be 
published will be made when the revised 
index is taken into use, according to 
Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics. 

“The revised Consumers’ Price Index,” 
Commissioner Clague has announced, “will 
be based on a sample of 45 to 50 cities 
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of all sizes. Thus, in addition to the large 
cities heretofore included, medium-sized 
and small cities, ranging down to 2,500 
population, will be represented. Thus, the 
index for the first time will measure the 
effect of price changes on the living costs 
of all urban wage-earners. 

“Besides the addition of small and 
medium-sized cities,’ the Commissioner 
continued, “the new index will contain 
nearly 40 per cent more items and will 
incorporate many other improvements made 
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possible by the development of statistical 
techniques over the past decade.” 

The United States Wholesale Price Index 
has already been modernized and expanded. 
This is the index which reflects advances 
and declines in prices of materials sold in 
large lots at primary markets. 

The revised index, according to Commis- 
‘sioner Clague, will cover prices of more 


than 1,900 separate specifications of com- 


modities. The old index was based on 
900 commodities. 
The new index will be based on the 


average price from 1947-49 as equalling 
100, instead of on the year 1926 as 
equalling 100. The weighing of the various 
prices used—their relative importance to 
the whole—has also been changed. 





Great Britain Will Modify Cost-of-Living Index 


The structure of Britain’s cost-of-living 
index is to be modified. The change was 
announced March 7 in a White Paper 
presented to Parliament by the Cost-of- 
Living Advisory Committee. 

The main change will be in the weighing 
of the items included in the _ index. 


Heretofore, calculations have been based 
on the pattern of consumption during 
1937-38, the last time a full-scale inquiry 
into family expenditure was made. In the 
revised index, items will be weighed 
according to the estimated spending habits 
of 1950. 





Cost-of-Living Index, March 1, 1952 


Marking the third decline in the last 
four months, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost-of-living index registered a 
further decrease of 0:9 per cent—1-7 
points—from 190-8 to 189-1 between 
February 1 and March 1. The drop 
placed the index at its lowest level since 
September, 1951. 

A sharp drop in the food index from 
248-1 to 241-7 was mainly responsible for 
the latest decrease. Meats were substan- 
tially lower, with beef cuts averaging down 
more than five cents per pound, fresh pork 
three cents, and bacon nearly five cents. 
Eggs showed a further seasonal decrease, 
while cabbage and orange prices were also 
shightly lower. Among other foods, a few 
slight decreases were recorded. 

The clothing index declined from 213-0 
to 211-2, mainly as a result of lower prices 
for both men’s and women’s top coats and 
men’s suits. 

An increase from 200-1 to 200-8 for home 
furnishings and services reflected slightly 
higher prices for items of furniture, floor 
coverings, dishes and hardware, along with 
an increase in telephone rates in Eastern 
Canada. Decreases were recorded for 
textile furnishings and cleaning supplies. 

The fuel and light index rose from 
151-3 to 152-5 after increases in domestic 
bituminous coal. 

In the miscellaneous index, small advances 
in items of health, personal care and 
recreation overbalanced slight decreases in 
automobile tires and soap; the index for 
this series increased from 146-5 to 146-9. 

The rent index advanced from 144°8 to 
146-3 since last November, when rents were 
last surveyed. 
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From August, 1939, to March, 1952, the 
percentage increase in the total index has 
been 87-6. 


City Cost-of Living Indexes, February, 1952 

Cost-of-living indexes for eight of the 
nine regional centres moved down between 
January 2 and February 1 mainly as a 
result of declines in food prices. Clothing 
and home furnishings and services were 
also lower at most centres. 

Decreases in foods were concentrated 
mainly in meats, notably beef and pork, 
and in eggs. These outweighed higher 
prices in dairy product items and vege- 
tables, except at Winnipeg and Saskatoon. 
The composite index for Saskatoon, as a 
result, registered the only increase, advanc- 
ing 0:1 point to 187-1 between January 2 
and February 1. 

Clothing declines resulted largely from 
lower quotations for nylon hosiery and 
woollen apparel. Lower prices for wool 
blankets, certain furniture items and 
cleaning supplies mainly accounted for the 
declines in home furnishings and services. 
With the exception of higher prices for 
coal at Saint John and electricity at 
Vancouver, fuel and light indexes were 
unchanged. Higher costs, mainly in the 
health section, contributed to — slightly 
increased indexes in the miscellaneous 
items group. Rents, which were not 
surveyed in February, remained nominally 
unchanged. 

Composite city index decreases between 
January 2 and February 1 were as follows: 
Halifax, 1*1 pomt to 178*2; "Toronto, 14 
to 186-0; Vancouver, 1-1 to 192-5; Mont- 


real 1-0 to 197-1; Saint John, 0-5 to 187-5; 
Winnipeg, 0°3 to 183-4; St. John’s, 0-2 to 
103:7*; and Edmonton, 0-2 to 183-2. 


Wholesale Prices, February, 1952 


For the seventh month in a row, whole- 
sale prices declined in February, dropping 
below the preceding year’s level for the 
first time in more than two years. 

At the February level, general wholesale 
prices were about five per cent under the 
July, 1951, peak. 

The general index number of wholesale 
prices, on the base 1935-39=100, stood at 
232-6 in February, as compared with 236-8 
in the preceding month, the top figure of 
244-2 in July, and 238-5 in February last year. 

The index for Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets also moved 
downward to 251-2 from 263-1 in January 
and 262-5 a year earlier. 





*Index on the base June, 1951—100. 


Largest declines from February, 1951, 
occurred among animal products and 
textiles, the former dropping 10-1 per cent; 
the latter by 17-2 per cent. Vegetable 
products were slightly lower as a whole 
but there were advances in wood products, 
iron products, non-ferrous metals, non- 
metallic minerals and chemical products. 

The index number for animal products 
was 264-8, as against 294-5 in February 
last year; textile products, 260-4 (314-6): 
vegetable products, 218-2 (219-0); wood 
products, 294-1 (286-5) ; iron products, 218-1 
(201-4); non-ferrous metals, 179-7 (175-5); 
non-metallic minerals, 174-2 (168-3); and 
chemical products, 187-3 (183-1). 

The February index number for general 
building materials moved up to 289-6 from 
289-3 in January and 287.4 a year ago, 
while that for residential building materials 
was 287-9, unchanged from January but 
above last year’s February index of 274-9. 





Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, February, 1952* 


Strike idleness declined during February 
from the high figure of the previous month, 
in spite of an increase in the number of 
existing stoppages and in the number of 
workers involved. More than 60 per cent 
of the time loss was caused by three 
disputes, namely: motor vehicle factory 
workers at Windsor, Ont.; textile factory 
workers at Granby, P.Q.; and metal factory 
workers at Weston, Ont. The demand for 
increased wages and related causes was the 
central issue in 16 of the 22 stoppages in 
existence during the month. Three arose 
over dismissal or suspension of workers and 
three over other causes affecting working 
conditions. 

Preliminary figures for February, 1952, 
show 22 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 13,048 workers, with a time loss 
of 47,603 man-working days, as compared 
with 15 strikes and lockouts in January, 
1952, with 5,749 workers involved and a 
loss of 75,220 days. In February, 1951, 
there were 20 strikes and lockouts, in- 
volving 4,944 workers, with a time loss of 
20,103 days. 

For the first two months of 1952, 
preliminary figures show 27 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 18,137 workers, and a 


time loss of 122,823 man-working days. 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 


For the same period in 1951 there were 
34 strikes and lockouts, with 11,015 workers 
involved and a loss of 37,091 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in February, 1952, was 0:05 per 
cent of the estimated working time, as 
compared with 0:08 per cent in January, 
1952; 0:02 per cent in February, 1951; 
0-07 per cent for the first two months of 
1952; and 0-02 per cent for the first two 
months of 1951. 

Of the 22 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence in February, 1952, three were settled 
in favour of the workers, three in favour 
of the employers, two were compromise 
settlements, and five were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending’ final 
settlement. At the end of the month nine 
stoppages were recorded as unterminated. 

The record does not include minor 
strikes such as are defined in another 
paragraph nor does it include strikes and 
lockouts about which information has been 
received indicating that employment condi- 
tions are no Jonger affected but which the 
unions concerned have not declared termi- 
nated. Strikes and lockouts of this nature 
which are still in progress are: compositors, 
ete., at Winnipeg, Man., which began on 
November 8, 1945, and at Ottawa and 
Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, Alta., on 
May 30, 1946; and jewellery factory workers 
at Toronto, Ont., on December 3, 1951. 
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Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month. Statistics given wn the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazette for April, 1952, and in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned, or from the International 
Labour Office “Year Book of Labour 
Statistics”. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives 
some details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in December, 1951, was 73 and eight 
were still in progress from the previous 
month, making a total of 81 during the 
month. In all stoppages of work in 
progress that month, 12,300 workers were 
involved and a time loss of 40,000 working 
days caused. 


Of the 73 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in December, five, 
directly involving 400 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages and 25, 
directly involving 3,200 workers, on other 
wage questions; 14, directly involving 1,200 
workers, on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or per- 
sons; 26, directly involving 2,600 workers, 


on other questions respecting working 
arrangements; two, directly involving 1,400 
workers, on questions of trade union prin- 
ciple; “and one, directly involving 200 
workers, was in support of workers involved 
in another dispute. 


For 1951, preliminary figures show a 
total of 1,719 work stoppages beginning 
in the year, 379,000 workers directly and 
indirectly involved in all stoppages in 
progress during the year and a time loss of 
1,692,000 working days. 

Comparable figures for 1950 are, 1,339 
stoppages, 303,000 workers with a time loss 
of 1,389,000 days. 


New Zealand 


For the third quarter of 1951, figures 
show 27 strikes, involving, directly and 
indirectly, 15,929 workers and causing a 
time loss of 988,799 man-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for January, 1952, 
show 400 work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes beginning in 
the month in which 190,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all stoppages 
in progress during the month was 1,250,000 
man-days. Corresponding figures for 
December 1951 are: 200 work stoppages 
involving 55,000 workers and a time loss 
of 900,000 days. 





Fatal Industrial Accidents 


in Canada, 1951 


Industrial fatalities in Canada in 1951 totalled 1,403, an increase 
of 126 over the 1950 figure of 1,277. Accidents, both fatal and non- 
fatal, increased by 39,520 from 415,170 in 1950 to 454,690 in 1951 


During the calendar year 1951, indus- 
trial fatalities in Canada totalled 1,403, 
an increase of 126 over the 1950 figure of 
1,277. Included in the final figure for 1950 
are 387 deaths not previously reported. 
Accidents, both fatal and non-fatal, as 
reported by the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards increased from 415,170 
in 1950 to 454,690 in 1951. 





*See Tables H-1 to H-5. 
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The accidents recorded are those which 
involved persons gainfully employed and 
which occurred during the course of, or 
arose out of, their employment. Also in- 
cluded tare deaths from industrial diseases 
as reported by the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. Reviews of industrial 
fatalities appear quarterly in the LABour 
GAZETTE. 

Annual statistics on industrial fatalities 
are compiled from reports received from 
the various provincial Workmen’s Com- 


pensation Boards, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, and certain other official 
sources. Press reports are used to supple- 
ment these data, but accidents reported in 
the press are included only after careful 
enquiry to avoid duplication. For those 
industries not covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation, newspaper reports are 
the Department’s only source of information. 
It is possible, therefore, that coverage in 
such industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
which are covered by workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation. Similarly, a small number 
of traffic accidents which are in fact indus- 
trial fatalities may be omitted from our 
records because of lack of information given 
in press reports. 


Seventeen industrial accidents which 
caused the death of three or more persons 
in each case were reported to the Depart- 
ment during 1951. On February 7, two 
separate accidents resulted in multiple 
deaths. At St. Paul L’Ermite, Que., five 
munitions workers were killed when a large 
shell being filled exploded; an_ aircraft 
crash at Calmar, Alta., cost the lives of 
the pilot, a foundry manager and a sales- 
man employed by a wholesale hardware 
frm. Four employees of a cartage firm 
were killed at Winnipeg, Man., on 
February 20, when the truck in which they 
were riding was struck by a train. On 
March 2, at Shakespeare, Ont., two em- 
ployees of the Department of Highways 
and a truck driver were killed when the 
truck crashed through a group of road- 
workers and then struck another vehicle. 
Three crew members of a tugboat perished 
in Saint John harbour, New Brunswick, on 
March 20, following a collision between the 
tugboat and a freighter. 


On May 6, three trainmen were killed 
near Spuzzam, B.C., when an engine and 
fourteen cars jumped the track. Three 
firemen of the Peterborough Fire Depart- 
ment died May 19 when they were trapped 
and burned while fighting a fire. In this 
accident a fourth man lost his life but, as 
he was working voluntarily, his death was 
not a result of his normal employment and 
is therefore not included in the statistics 
of industrial fatalities. On May 24, six 
railway employees were killed in a head-on 
collision between a freight train and a 
ballast train near Parent, Que. 

On July 20, two farmers and a garage 
owner were killed in a level crossing 
accident near Beeton, Ont. The three 
men were returning from a nearby town, 
where the farmers had been delivering 
produce and the garage owner picking up 


spare parts for his garage. Seven crew 
members of a commercial aircraft operating 
on the Korean airlift lost their lives when 
their plane disappeared July 21, shortly 
after leaving Vancouver, B.C., an a flight 
to Anchorage, Alaska. On August. 15, three 
loggers were drowned in the Manicouagan 
River, Que., when the engine of their boat 
stopped and the boat capsized. <A level 
crossing collision of a heavily-laden truck 
and” a train near Chatham, Ont., on 
September 17, resulted in the deaths of the 
truck driver, fireman and engineer. Seven 
men, five of whom were employed by a 
mining company and two by an air service 
firm, were killed on September 19 when 
their aircraft crashed in landing at South 
Pond, Nfld. 


Twenty-one persons, eighteen of whom 
were employees. of a large construction 
firm and three of the Queen Charlotte 
Airlines were killed October 17 when the 
aircraft in which they. were travelling 
crashed into Mount Benson near Nanaimo, 
B.C. On October 24, three workers 
employed by a wood dealer were drowned 
when their canoe struck a log and tipped 
over in the Patagaffe River, near Val 
Paradis, Que. Three trainmen lost their 
lives on November 14 in a head-on colli- 
sion between two trains at Severn Bridge, 
Ont. A highway accident at St. Jérdme, 
Que., on November 23 resulted in the 
deaths of five construction workers; the 
truck in which these men were riding to 
work skidded on the icy road and plunged 
into a ravine. 


Fatalities by Causes.—Classification of 
accidents according to cause (Table H-2) 
indicates that the largest number, 513, came 
under the category of “moving trains, 
vehicles, etc.” Automobiles’ and other 
power vehicles and implements caused 279 
of these fatalities. 





Industrial diseases, strain, etc., were 
responsible for 153 of the 230 industrial 
deaths recorded in the group “other 
causes”. “Falling objects” caused fatal 
injuries to 203 persons, 77 of whom were 
employed in the logging industry. “Falls 
of persons” resulted in 164 deaths, while 
“dangerous substances” caused 157 fatalities, 
including 60 resulting from electrocution. 


Fatalities by Provinces.—The largest 
number of industrial fatalities recorded in 
any province in 1951 was 478 in Ontario, 
an increase of 34 from the preceding year. 
Of these, 101 occurred in manufacturing, 
81 in transportation and 63 in the con- 
struction industry. In Quebec, 309 fatalities 
were recorded, including 58 in each of the 
manufacturing and construction industries 
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and 51 in the transportation industry. 
British Columbia followed with 290 during 
the year. Accidents in the logging indus- 
try were responsible for 76 of these 
fatalities. 


Fatalities by Industries.—Table H-4 pro- 
vides an analysis of fatalities by industries 
and months and the number of fatalities 
in each industry expressed as a percentage 
of the grand total. The latest available 
figures of persons employed in the various 
industries are also given; these, although 
not in any case for the year under review, 





are included to provide an approximate 
indication of the relative frequency of 
accidents from industry to industry. 

The highest percentage of the 1,403 
fatalities in 1951 was in transportation, with 
17-3 per cent as compared with 15-6 per 
cent in the previous year. Manufacturing 
accounted for 16-5 per cent in comparison 
to 19-4 per cent in 1950. 

The percentage in mining and quarrying 
showed little change with only a slight 
decrease to 13-4 per cent from 13-5 per 
cent in 1950. In logging, the percentage 
increased from 12:5 in 1950 to 12-9 in 
1951. 





Selected Publications Received Recently 
in Library of Department of Labour 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed, on inter- 
library loan, free of charge, by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GazErrs. 

List No. 46. 


Accidents 


1. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Power Presses; a Comparison of State 
Safety Codes with ASA code B11.1-1948. 
Washington, 1951. Pp. 32. 


2.U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Injuries and Accident Causes in the 
Manufacture of Pulp and Paper. Wash- 
ington, *G.P-OU 1952. Pp. 58. 


Apprenticeship 


3. Anglo-American Council on Produe- 
tivity. Training of Operatives. Report of 
one of four specialist teams which visited 
the United States of America in 1951 to 
study problems of training for industry. 
London, 1951. Pp. 52. 

4. Associated General Contractors of 
America. Accelerated Training in Appren- 
tice Training Programs for the Building 
Construction Industry. Washington, 1947. 


Ei lo: 
5. Kentucky. State Apprenticeship 
Council. The Kentucky Apprenticeship 


Program. Frankfort, Dept. of Industrial 
Relations, 1951. Pp. 13. 
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6. Oregon. State Department of Voca- 
tional Education. Trades and Industries 
Service. Course of Technical Information 
for Machinist Apprentices. Salem, 1950. 
1 volume. 

Collective Bargaining 
7. Davey, Harold W. Contemporary 


Collective Bargaining. New York, Prentice- 
Hall).1951. )Pp2522. 
8. Harbison, Frederick Harris. Goals 


and Strategy in Collective Bargaining, by 
Frederick H. Harbison and John R. 


Coleman. New York, Harper, 1951. Pp. 
172. y 
9. Randle, Clinton Wilson. Collective 
Bargaining; Principles and _ Practices. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1951. Pp. 740. 
10. Steiner, Gilbert Yale. Legislation 


by Collective Bargaining, the Agreed Bill 
in Illinois Unemployment Compensation 
Legislation. Urbana, 1951. Pp. 61. 


11. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Factors 
in Successful Collective Bargaining. Report 
of the Subcommittee on Labor and Labor- 
Management Relations of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, United 
States Senate, Eighty-second Congress, first 
session. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 58. 


Employment Management 


12. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Bonuses, Benefits, and 
Binges; a survey of Employers’ Year-end 
Problems. Washington, 1951. Pp. 85. 


13. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Technques of College 
Recruting, a BNA Desk-Guide for Execu- 
twves. Washington, 1951. Pp. 109. 


14. Chamberlain, Neil W. Management 
in Motion, the Corporate Decision Making 


Process as Applied to the Transfer of 
Employees. New Haven, Labor and Man- 
agement Center, Yale University, 1950. 
Rip. 124; 


15. Conference on Industrial Personnel, 
Columbia University. Frontiers of Per- 
sonnel Administration. New York, Depart- 
ment of Industrial Engineering, Columbia 
University. c1951. Pp. 151. 


16. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Developments in Supervisory 
Training, by William W. Mussmann, New 
York, c1952. Pp. 84. 


17. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Information Racks, a New Com- 
munications Medium, by Elmer W. Earl, 
Jr. New York, 1952. Pp. 20. 


18. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Protecting Personnel in Wartime, 
by R. Maxil Ballinger. New York, c1952. 


Poe 122: 
19. National Office Management Asso- 
ciation. The Second NOMA _ Office 


Customs Survey. A presentation of prac- 
tices affecting more than 464,000. office 
employees of over 2,100 companies in the 
principal cities of the United States and 
Canada, 1951. Philadelphia, c1951. Pp. 32. 


Foremanship 


20. Anglo-American Council on Produe- 
tivity. T'raining of Supervisors. Report of 
a visit to the U'S.A. in 1951 of a specialist 
team to study supervisor training and selec- 
tion. London, 1951. Pp. 56. 


21. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Foreman Training. Wash- 
ington, 1952. Pp. 17. 


Incentive Plans 


22. Australia. Department of Labour 
and National Service. Industrial 
Welfare Division. Australian Experiences 
with Wage Incentives, by M. Kangan. (In 
Bulletin of Industrial Psychology and 
Personnel Practice. June, 1951. v. 7, No. 


Zee Ep. 3-15.) 


23. Australia. 
and National 


Department of Labour 
Service. Industrial 
Welfare Division. Incentive Payments in 
Australian Industry. (In Bulletin of Indus- 
trial Psychology and Personnel Practice. 
March, 1950, .s 6,.No..1. .Pp.:13-17.) 


24. Australia. Department of Labour 


and National Service. Industrial 
Welfare Division. Wage Incentives in 
Operation. Case study No. 1-5. (In 


Bulletin of Industrial Psychology and Per- 


sonnel Practice. June, 1950. v. 6, No. 2. 
Pp. 2-27; September, 1950. v. 6, No. 3. 
Pp. 3-24; December, 1950. v. 6, No. 4. 
ip. 15-30; " Marchy 1951." y 7, No. 1. 
Pp. 13-26.) 
Industrial Health 

25. Great Britain. Factory Depart- 
ment. Committee on Dust in Steel 
Foundries. Dust in Steel Foundries. 


Second report of a Committee appointed 
to consider methods of preventing the 
production or the inhalation of dust and 
the possibility of reducing the use of 
materials containing free silica in steel 


foundries. London, H.M.S.0., 1951. Pp.83. 
26. Machanik, Gerald. Occupational 


Health and Safety, a Course for Industrial 
Apprentices. Pretoria, Issued by the Office 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sioner, 1951. Pp. 39. 


27. Ruedemann, A. D. Lye Problems 
wm Industry. An Address before the 37th 
annual convention of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions, Detroit, Michigan, 
October 2, 1951. Washington, U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Standards, 1951. Pp. 10. 


28. Waggoner, Raymond Walter. Trau- 
matic Neurosis, its Meaning and Signifi- 
cance. An address before the 37th annual 
convention of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions, Detroit, Michigan, October 3, 1951. 


Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labour 
Standards, 1951. Pp. 14. 
Industrial Psychology 

29. Baumgarten, Franziska. The Psy- 


chology of Human Relations in Industry. 


Translated by E. E. Nisbet. London, 
Pitman, 1950. Pp. 205. 
30. Schuster, (Sir) George Ernest. 


and Human Relations in 
London, The Epworth Press, 
Pori2s: 


Christianity 
Industry. 
1951. 


Job Analysis and Specification 


31. British Institute of Management. 
Job Evaluation, a Practical Guide. London, 
1951" Pre su: 


32. ilinois. University. Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations. Job 
Evaluation, by. lL. (Cy Pigage.and Ji. Ty. 
Tucker. Urbana, 1952. Pp. 43. 
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Labour and Labouring Classes 


33. Butler, Richard Austen. Rk. A. 
Butler Talks with You about the 
Industrial Charter. London, Conservative 
Political Centre, 1947. Pp. 19. 

34. Conservative and Unionist Central 
Office, London. The Industrial Charter, 
a Statement of Conservative Industrial 
Policy. London, 1947. Pp. 40. 


35. Heathcoat-Amory, Derick. Derick 
Heathcoat Amory Talks with You about 
the Workers’ Charter. London, Conserva- 
tive Political Centre, 1947. Pp. 19. 


36. Mills, Charles Wright. White 
Collar; the American Middle Classes. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1951. 
Pp. 3/8. 


37. Sturmthal, Adolf Fox. The Tragedy 
of European Labor, 1918-19389. New York, 
Columbia University, 1943. Pp. 389. 


38. Tegner, Goran. La Sécurité Sociale 
en Suéde. Traduit par Michele Cazauz. 
Stockholm, Institut Suedois pour les Rela- 
tions Culturelles, 1951. Pp. 134. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


39. New South Wales. Department of 
Labour and Industry and Social Welfare. 
A Brief Review of the Industrial Arbitra- 
tion (Amendment) Act, 1951 and the 
Workers’ Compensation (Amendment) Act, 
1951. Sydney, Government Printer, 1951. 
Pp. 14. 


40. Putnam, Bertha Haven. The 
Enforcement of the Statutes of Labourers 
during the First Decade after the Black 
Death, 1849-13859. New York, Columbia 
University, 1908. Pp. 224. 


Labour Organization 

41. Clarke, David. More about the 
Trade Unions. Rev. London, Conservative 
Political Centre, 1950. Pp. 31. 


42. Summers, Clyde W. Union Powers 
and Workers’ Rights. (In Michigan Law 
Review, April, 1951. v.49; Now 65 —Pp: 
805-838.) 


Labour Supply 


43. Labor - Management Conference, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J., 
1951. Manpower Problems in our Defense 
Economy. New Brunswick, N.J., Institute 
of Management and Labor Relations, 1951. 
Pp. 69. 


44. Myers, Charles Andrew. The 
Dynamics of a Labor Market; a Study 
of the Impact of Employment Changes on 
Labor Mobility, Job Satisfactions, and 
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Company and Union Policies by Charles 


A. Myers and George P. Shultz. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, 1951. Pp. 219. 
45. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 


on Labor and Public Welfare. 1'o 
Legalize Maritime Hiring Halls. Hearing 
before the Subcommittee on Labor and 
Labor-Management Relations of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, First session, pursuant to 8. Res. 71, 
82d Congress, on 8.1044 ... June 15, 1951. 


Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 140. 
Occupations 

46. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Economics and _ Research Branch. 
Lawyer. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1951. 
Pp elie 


47. Great Britain. Civil Service Com- 


mission. Posts in the Civil Service for 
University Graduates. London, H.M8.0., 
1951, yaP pys60: 


48. Great Britain. Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. Committee on 


Night Baking. Report. London, H.M8.0., 


1951. Pp. 84. 
49. Greenleaf, Walter James. Occupa- 
tions, a Basic Course for Counselors. 


Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 198. 


Productivity of Labour 


50. Anglo-American Council on Produc- 
tivity. The Brassfoundry. Report of a 
visit to the U.S.A. in 1950 of a produc- 
tivity team representing the British brass- 
founding industry. London, New York. 
Published for the Brassfoundry Produc- 
tivity »leam, 19510" Pp. ro. 


51. Anglo-American Council on Produc- 
tivity. Brushes. Report of a visit to the 
US.A. in 1950 of a productivity team 
representing the British brush industry. 
London, New York. Published for the 
British Brush Industry Productivity Team, 
1951.5 Pp: 54. 


52. Anglo-American Council on Produc- 
tivity. Metal Finishing. Report of a visit 
to the U.S.A. in 1950 of a specialist team 
representing the British metal finishing 
industry.) London, 1951 5eiep: 75. 


53. Anglo-American Council on Produc- 
tivity. Packet Foods. Report of a visit 
to the U.S.A. in 1951 of a productivity 
team representing the British packet foods 
industry. London, 1951. Pp. 71. 


54. Anglo-American Council on Produc- 
tivity. Productivity in Farming. Report 
of a visit to the U.S.A. in 1950 of a pro- 
ductivity team representing the farming 
industry. London, 1951. Pp. 48. 


55. Anglo-American Council on Produc- 
tivity. Welding. Report of a specialist 
team which visited the United States of 
America in 1950. London, 1951. Pp. 74. 


56. International Labour Office. Factors 
Affecting Productivity in the Metal Trades. 
Third item on the agenda. Genava, 1952. 
Rp- 116. 


57. Society for the Advancement of 
Management. Competition: the Challenge 
of the 50’s. Proceedings of the annual fall 
conference, Hotel Statler, New York City, 
November 3-4, 1949. New York, c1950. 
Pp. 96. 


58. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Latin America. Labour Productivity 
of the Cotton Textile Industry in Five 
Latin-American Countries. New York, 
United Nations, Department of Economic 
Affairs” 1951. Pp: 293; 


59. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Gray Iron Foundries, 
July 1951. Prepared for Economic Co- 
operation Administration, Technical Assist- 
ance Division. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. 
Poe LOA. 

60. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Men’s Dress Shirts, 
July 1951. Prepared for Economic Co- 
operation Administration, Technical Assist- 
ance Division. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. 
Poe. 

61. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statisties. 
Productivity Trends in the Canning and 
Preserving Industries, 1939/50. Washing- 
ton, 1952. 1 volume. 


62. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Productivity Trends in the Clay Construc- 


tion Products Industries, 1939/50. Wash- 
ington, 1952. 1 volume. 
63. U.S. Mutual Security Agency. 


Increasing Productivity thru Simplification, 
Standardization, Specialization. Washing- 
ton, Productivity and Technical Assistance 
Division, Technical Aids Branch, Mutual 


Security Agency (formerly ECA), 1951. 
Pp. 109. 
Profit-Sharing 

64. Lincoln, James Finney. Incentive 


Management; a New Approach to Human 
Relationships in Industry and Business. 
Ist ed. Cleveland, Lincoln Electric Co., 
1051.) Pp. 280: 


65. Conservative Party (Great Britain) 
Advisory Committee on Policy and 
Political Education. Co-partnership To- 


day; a Survey of Profit-Sharing and Co- 
partnership Schemes in Industry. London, 
1946. Pp. 48. 


Wages and Hours 


66. Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. Price and Wage Controls. <A 
Statement on national policy by the 
Research and Policy Committee of the 
Committee for Economic Development. 
New York, 1951. Pp. 43. 

67. International Federation of Indus- 
trial Organizations and General Workers’ 
Unions. Second Report on Wages and 
Conditions of Employment in the Glass 
Industry of some Countries. Amsterdam, 
TOD deh OP oO) 


68. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Union Wages and Hours: Building Trades, 
July d, 1951. ~Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Pp. 46. 


69. U.S. Wage Stabilization Board. 
Wages in a National Emergency; the Why 
and How of Wage Stabilization. Washing- 
ton, (427-0 3.1952«. “2 pel6: 


Miscellaneous 


70. Anglo-American Council on Produc- 
tivity. Saving Scarce Materials. Report of 
a specialist team which visited the United 
States of America in June and July 1951. 
London, 1951. Pp. 28. 


71. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Canadian Vocational Correspondence 
Courses. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1951. 
Pp. 2s. 


72. Chase, William Henry. [ive Gen- 
erations of Loom Builders; a story of loom 
building from the days of the craftsman- 
ship of the hand-loom weaver to the 
modern automatic loom of Draper Corpor- 
ation. With a supplement of the origin 
and development of the arts of spinning 
and weaving. Hopedale, Mass., Draper 
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TABLE L—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 









































1952 1950 1944 1939 
Items —--—~---— i : — 
Feb. Jan Jan Ten. Jan 
ROTA OP ULATION era ceesatn: ure 00) UM a aI Fl ape a ck 13, 845 11,975 IN PAG) 
Labour Force— 
Cr vplianle DOUT LOLCCN Cl) ernie a eee see OOO liste cartel eee. cern ae t t f 
Rersonsewithiobsi, ate 45a ek. ODO eats ehh epee + ii + 
IEMs Bios een ee or ee 1 ih See ee OOO crc) TR IRE eee ee t T t 
Me Spanty te Boe’ ae Re oe ee ea, DOI a. cheaeasrenceties | Roum etarge Uae { t T 
PATCeWwOnkers cea te Ie ene ce eRe S iss ke QOO Osteo Se ane coat + t t 
Without jobs and seeking work........... (NO ior niecretetc + ve T t t 

Index of employment (1939=100). Eee. BSE, AP ENG ilk yee sree 180-9 163-8 ii T 

dinrmio re tions sen eae Nee se cee SR EE Ionia vce Sear oe eee 3,710 693 661 
Adalg teleosts! 3A Gee Ase. BSA oa) NIG ciate es erro ne 1, 234 157 '60 

Earnings and Hours— 

pRoteaelaib om: income wuss eee ts eee OOOH OOO sec. oc cotsse ol ea Soe 629 di t 

Per capita weekly CARIN GED. Wi cB ns Mine ac ane Sh ee tes antemeae 50-46 42-33 i t 

Average hourly earnings, mfg................... Clloncs See 126-8 101-1 t T 

Average hours worked per week, TOPO oo lary. no es 41-9 42-6 t { 

Real weekly Soioomiavedss soars (C)) 8 sek anecousclnascannonk 114-8 110-7 t ii 

National Employment Service— 
Live Applications for employment 
(st of month (8).. eee ae O00 362-8 266-6 274-0 if T 
Unfilled vacancies (1st of month) ). ee OU) Big) 30-0 17-7 t ii 
Placements, weekly average. ae O00 12-3 12-8 8-0 t t 
Unemployment i insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (Ist of month).......... 000) 318-5(7)| 247-1(7) 222-1 6-2 T 
Balan cen) scl aq yee eee ee $000, 000 778-2 776-1 589-6 176-8 t 
Price Indexes— 

Generalsyaito less le: (4) eee. cy eee ee en 236- 199-0} 138-6) 99 -2(5) 

Cost-of-living index (4)............... Pe Re 190-8 191- 161-0 119-0 101-1 

Residential building materials (4)...............|........-. 291- 227-2} 146-6( 102-3(5) 

Production— 

Industmaleproductionsindexa(®)/ea) os) eee eine lene 203 - 182-6 204-1 102-0 
Mineral production index s Bae ce ie Ue fe 167: 138-6 113-4 105-9 
Mighnutiayeauinuaersuaeler (oi aneccudeunasanneallaooacgecor 207- 190-5 225-1 100-9 

SUIT ONS eae tos ee SAD A ERE 000. tons HE eet ee oe 209- 190-4 132-1 57-7 

Dteel ingots and castings................ OOOMtOnS| mane 317: 289-9 242-2 78-2 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle................ 000 91-9 71: 120-5 90-4 69-9 

NOLS a yccryi see aa A 600 499-8 506: 362-8 941-0 262-9 

loumpnocicuionaees yas ssse sees. 000,000 bbls}.......... 1-84 1-54 2-04 1-10 

INVA WSL OSE (CD hee Aeeceey ah eect en ee OO0KtonSs | Peemecias 470-5 417-0 242-7 208-4 

Cement producers’ shipments....... COOROOOMD DISieeaeeieee 0-85 0-65 0-18(4) Q-12(8) 

Automobiles and trucks...................... QUO s coccs vee 34-2 28-5 13-7 14-8 

(GOCE seal Soe Sem sie eee a iii et ak cae COONS CH, cco ooeanbolocoookana. 353-6 258-6 410-8 

(CO\ay ely Pera eek oie eek Ae Cone ee od Se COO0stons |e oe 22-5 22-0 24-4 23-7 

JEREREVG I, or 3,01 cree ae A eet oe oa eon eg OGOstons| Sans 14-9 9-5 16-4 16-1 

INC CIR eee ine Pierce are eee nN OOO Rtoris | ers eee 11-8 10-2 11-8 aro 

WAC Reeve sich g ote sca See Ao Rh ae a O00 tons|\ee oe cee. 29. 24-1 24-7 15-2 

Goals ew Beers ve oe! Sake Ay ee ae +5. 5 000 tons 1555) 1,960 1, 802 1,621 1, 200 

Crudeipetrolenmesssssere es a.nssee. (HOOCONO Lil NS os Ge ekawsloaseoosss- 1-93 0-83 0-53 

SChIG DOWeI eee iene OOOROOOM Kava aacieyen 5, 268 4,081 3, 529 2,387 

Construction 
Contracts awarded................. $000, Ae 151-3 108-7 56-7 8-8 7:3 
IDgve ll inaves ties SMES Lk bo caoc accede ool Ml uoncaacdnlluenstennee 2-2 t t 

COMPELS vee eesene is Mesa er. mie 000 Re cunh eae meee aan 6-5 il T 
UNG Cmcong tc hlOnmmee tn. een. OOO te anete 45- 59-5 t i 
Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (4)............|.......... 306 ':5) ny beet L75-16 he eae: eer reps ere et ee ee allen Sega 

IVCCALMUR AC Cy eee etree a ie hug! SOCO;O00K2. 4.55.2 o- "22 580-7 + il 

Imports, excluding gold................. $000,000 282-1 307- 211-9 126-4 43-7 

LENO GISHexclid ine Pol Gmeyae oe. aren. $060, 000 309-7 323 DNC 242-0 70-1 

Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles............... O005 000) aera eee ere 3,614 5,349 1,871 
Carsiloadede sen aae ae eee 000 316-3 332- 270-8 282-0 171-8 
Banking and Finance— 

Womunonistvocks, dex (ies ssusseeiasees. see nen. 179-5 181- 119-0 81-5 93-8 

Preferred stocks, 1D CLO) Rie gaat et att itch «MOB by race teres 161- 152-4 118-3 102-5 

Bond yields, Dominion, LOX (GR ose 113-9 113- 90-1 97-3 97-3 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts... .. S000;000/2..4.....: 9, 734 7,307 4,512 2eole 

Bank loans, current public............... $000, 000 a rs. 2, 827 2,164 1,03 792 

Money supply fh kein oh cis Sen ee Oe ee SOOONGOOI Neen. eae 4,697 4,386) 3,153(5)} 1,370(5) 

Circulating media in hands of public. :... SECO CUO sncsoodaes 1285 il he} 835 281(5) 

DNS OYCIS USE o OTRO ES ina eee es, SO00CKOO0l Sees e eae 3, 462) 3,255] 2,163(5)} 1,089/5) 








Nore.—Latest figures subject to revision. 


Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of statistics. 


* Population figures given are as at June 1 for 1951, 1950, 1944 and 1939. 
Detailed figures will be found in tables A4-A7 


t Comparable statistics are not available. 


(1) Labour Force survey figures given are as at November 3, 1951. 


of the February issue of the Labour Gazette. 


Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 


(2) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 


cost-of-living index; base: average 1946=100. 
(3) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 
(4) Average 1935-39= 100. 
(5) Year end figures. 


(6) Figures for 1939- 44 are production data rather than shipments. 


(7) Including supplementary benefits 30,726 for February 1 and 8,184 for January 1, 1952 also 6,833 for January 1, 1951. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT 


FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 



























































Adult Adult Children 
Males Females Under 18 Total 

Annual Avera ce 020-24. Wt ayaa sek cote eared nearer Weare oe 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110,534 

Annus lA verde e; <1 925—29 sinc eet reek a, cs are Toys euehy aer ete ns sisters sf 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 

ATINUALUA ViEvAre, LOO Ume Le. Mey aie cmistetetteeiesrotele wis ratetere eiatats cl nureeire oie: 12,695 12,145 iS abi ly) 35,957 

FAUNA CAV CLAce MLO sO -o Uae ete teenie eile ite ite tee fates ae 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14,452 

AnnuUalpAverage; [OF0—d ee tn a cere WEe eqs ahr cieeh: ECcramsis eters isis Poke aieieie 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 

Annis fA-veraa el 945-49 meio See ceed yerayaust sustelereseie eetereis aie caccirale dae 26,701 31,075 18,064 75,840 

hOGA LG OO se sees sec hemes Mn ere ee eraratictes cinia cme 30,700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
1950— 

TI6GCm DEL eee COL ee ene RR eee Siics cht Piare ice ntact 3,044 2,249 1,768 7,061 
1951— 

UE Wealth itd ace Sie eas ae Enis ord Ce ein in nce ois ae eo ce 2,546 1,792 1,299 5,637 

bop C Ay deem Ret tS Ste nro, oh oe ae poi ns Si oi > od a arte ani ctarantas 3,799 2,554 2,066 8,419 

March eee. so. teir ie cite, eon Mine ee ree eee La a AT D,0D9 35202 3,051 11,858 

ATUL RWS Sarees tires te Se ON Fee et ORR Inn eer reed Sen cay EN, 6,678 3,915 3,595 14,188 

1 Ea eae Pah ns oe Re A See roe SPORE J Caer aie 9,256 5,523 5,475 20, 254 

TL ARERR S, seers eters A cen aa aE Pee Ts SETS tec PAE a or ia 9,638 5,147 4,644 19,429 

DRE be, 5 BR A Series onsen thee, ee a ee av ene senis Siena cre b/s 9,759 5,191 4,686 ' 19,636 

ARIES ce nens oe SEPA E ne eee ns oe ee ee ee 9,040 4,343 3, 853 17,236 

Sep tent b erin Acree ck eee sca eateries aie eetnarane ails 6,955 3,591 2,682 13, 228 

CB 150) cy -) eae, ae ne tee ok “orale en, A AC Aes ae oe 11,433 6,161 4,994 22,588 

IN OV BIN DOr aia Seer As ore ae EES ee ERE Tn aces Oe eg 11,725 5,983 4,534 22,242 

December ae: .:Ane speek sl pee ee oi na eo a LAr IN ae 9,434 5,787 4,455 19,676 

TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
‘G. 
Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies coekon Total 

104 6= Total poe. acer een 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 

147 T Otal Serre -.5< oe. oe one 3,765 Seeie 35, 543 7,909 8,638 64, 127 

(O48 To talaare Ae nie tee RR sae eee es 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 

1949 TO tales etre eee ise ee PASteChel 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 

1950+ Lo tal Rees - nox errno eae: 2,198 13 ;oro 39,041 12,975 6,123 73,912 

1950 
Mecem ber wee, esses card Mee Meee 225 1, 209 8,913 1,133 581 7,062 
1951 

a UNA TR ys ota oe es teeta oes hnhaasl cies Mnsud ctits 101 1,096 3,261 722 457 5, 637 

HEDTURT VS ee ee ee eee 254 1,433 4,842 1,264 626 8,419 

MAT Ch ett eeepc sony oe Re eet 316 2,376 6, 607 1,665 894 11, 858 

ADT Seater Hae Meta ee ie TERE rea 303 2,915 7,769 2,359 842 14,188 

ET ea age Pee Ne Eo he bal (Roeee ame  a  a Sc e 455 3,468 11,491 3,377 1,463 20, 254 

JUNOT Pe ee. he ieee on eee 328 3,916 11,112 2,696 1 Sidi 19,429 

DULY 2) Seeks Seek oe eae es 377 4,689 10,724 2,280 1,566 19, 636 

ATES ER Pe a ak nak Phat an Aoe 341 4,143 9,489 1,904 1,359 17, 236 

Heptem berger anne tee coc eee 277 3,488 6, 750 1, 627 1,086 13, 228 

OCtopen pincacoiice ie ae eee re ee 348 6,553 11,438 2,650 1,599 22,588 

IN OV OMDER ao oecenters etn ie athe ane 447 5, 885 11, 662 27a00 1, 893 22, 242 

Wecem bere hitter ee eee eee eee 381 6,071 9,697 2,266 1,261 19, 676 


TABLE A-3. 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 





BY OCCUPATIONS 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA 















































: | 
- | Unskilled : 
Farming ~ | Skilled ee Profes- Fae Female - Total 
Month Class ie ako Wratlcars Clerical aa av Trading Demesne Others Worlsors 
1951 
EN OTEORE oie Mca 643 966 707 210 124 140 194 254 3,238 
BG DrUsryes 1. tea 1,341 1,197 1,073 198 178 157 370 269 4,783 
IGE) OY eRe ao een as ims 2,072 1,351 1, 690 363 245 247 415 343 6,726 
Avaya eee eee hoe 2,293 2,125 1, 855 440 299 260 537 361 8,170 
May.. 3,611 2,339 2,792 540 404 322 678 504 11,190 
June. . 3,534 2,539 3,192 511 359 274 521 552 11,482 
Ul ee ee ON rae 2,556 Sete) orale §23 334 287 499 528 11,418 
PATI EUIS Geet ete Susenstare 2,008 3,039 3,050 436 465 245 379 487 10,434 
September.......... 1,461 2,395 2,605 417 415 222 381 431 8,327 
Octoberie... v.00... erolla 3,977 4,728 569 444 274 805 545 13, 659 
November.......... 2,019 3, 878 5, 209 632 424 311 748 515 13,736 
December.......... 1,710 3,922 3,369 478 310 217 1,004 613 11, 623 
*Statistics by occupation available for male immigrants only, prior to January, 1951. 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
. Utilities 
Solving Hone Retr: peer Supple- 
Forestry, Manu- Constru- ieeesiae ae mentary 
Fishing, facturing tion eae es aaa Labour Total 
Trapping, Si, 100; OAS Income 
Mining orage ment) 
zB Trade 
19S8——A VETAGE oboe oceucrees 21 59 9 56 58 5 208 
1989—A verage. ..........-- 23 62 8 58 59 5 215 
1940—Average............. 26 78 11 63 60 6 244 
1941—Average............. 29 106 16 73 66 8 298 
1942—Average............. 30 142 18 80 71 10 353 
1943—Average............. 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—Average............. 33 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average............. 35 156 19 100 90 ils? 413 
1946—Average............. 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average............. 42 177 34 134 114 17 518 
1948—Average............. 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
1O40 Januar Veen. ase aes 48 208 37 158 133 20 604 
O50 January, seen ee 45 211 38 165 149 21 629 
1951—January.............. 59 252 47 187 160 25 730 
Rebruatyeanceee eae 59 254 46 188 162 24 733 
Mar chal ey, duis 4. se ae 55 260 46 191 168 25 745 
NSO} at ba he eee Sp eye 55 266 53 196 166 2 763 
WIEN aes ot a oto IS 61 269 59 202 174 27 792 
JUNC TE ads cee 67 276 64 208 179 27 821 
Afi ats md ANS cen 66 276 68 209 178 30 827 
August. 68 279 71 211 176 28 833 
Septembenya. eer ae 70 284 74 214 178 28 848 
October Ab aye 74 283 73 216 180 29 855 
INovembeniess eee 76 283 71 219 179 29 857 
December see ae 73 268 55 225 188 28 837 


* Includes Newfoundland. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(The latest figures are subiect to revision) 


(Average calendar year 1939=100) 


Sourcu: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more enployees—At January 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,352,329. 





























| < 
5 
<= ss a ov 8 
= se) 2 (2) [o) 2 ie fas) ite} 
— Eat) a) n v og £ oS 7% a & 
z Seal FS] ER) o & ‘ga | # 2 pee 
me rit So O.| ee 5 = 3 @ ag) 
'S) a4 | Aan |) 4a | Co ‘e) = Dn <A oe 
1 O47 = Av era@esta: pack ote c wis meh ice: oe 158-3 146-5] 137-2} 172-7) 150-9] 163-9] 156-0] 135-8) 158-9) 174-1 
1948—Average............ 165-0 161-0] 148-4} 174-2} 156-2] 171-2) 162-0) 139-0] 168-9] 181-6 
1919—Average... 165-5 157-0] 149-0} 165-6} 154-3} 173-1} 166-7] 139-7] 180-3] 179-3 
1950—Average. .. 168-0 173-1} 142-5] 169-9} 155-0} 177-7] 168-0} 140-8] 188-5] 180-7 
1951—Average.... 180-2 176-8] 149-4) 180-5} 168-5} 191-0) 173-2) 148-1} 202-6) 190-3 
Jan. ORG! eee ene es cat, fy a eae 165-5 155-2} 140-5} 174-6} 156-3} 174-0} 164-7] 137-2] 176-6) 172-9 
Jan. if, IRGEO). 163-8 158-5] 137-1] 169-8) 151-1} 173-3] 167-7} 1389-0] 181-7} 172-9 
Jan. eeOolee 175-3 184-2} 149-1] 187-5} 162-3) 186-9} 171-2] 144-4) 193-7} 180-4 
Feb. eo oleae 172-3 165-3) 142-2} 179-3) 159-9] 185-6} 165-5] 134-9} 186-5) 177-0 
Mar. AO oiler 172-3 160-1] 135-7} 179-0} 161-0] 185-7] 164-3] 133-3) 186-7] 176-9 
Apr. Se Oi eee 173-3 152-0} 140-3] 177-1] 160-3] 187-3) 165-2] 135-3} 187-0) 181-0 
May DGS Ate ens 8 ee ee 175-6 161-8) 140-3] 171-7) 163-3} 188-5) 167-5] 137-9) 192-9] 187-2 
June a" “SB eee 180°3 178-1} 149-4] 171-6) 167-9} 191-9] 172-6] 149-8] 202-5) 192-3 
July teen Ooyl eee 183-6 186-9) 149-6} 174-9} 171-0} 194-7) 177-6] 154-6] 208-9] 197-4 
Aug. ye alee sf 184-3 188-7) 155-3} 179-9) 171-6} 193-5) 179-7| 157-5) 218-0} 198-1 
Sept. Ley LODL en ote eee 185-4 192-4) 157-8} 182-3) 173-2] 194-1] 180-4] 157-8] 219-0} 198-9 
Oct. 1; 1951. 186-5 188-6} 158-6] 183-6] 175-3} 195-4) 178-6] 156-9] 214-0) 201-0 
Nov. LOS Aes ee 186-4 182-6) 158-4} 186-2) 178-0} 193-9] 178-4] 157-7] 211-8] 197-9 
Dec. TPO DE A eo oe eee ee ees ook eee 186-6 181-0} 156-2) 192-3) 178-6) 194-7) 177-5) 156-5} 210-9} 195-1 
Jan. TEO0 2S. oce bak SOR eee 189-0 175-2) 148-2) 189-7) 171-6} 190-2) 172-9| 152-3} 206-1] 186-7 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 
porting Establishments at January 1, 1952...) 100-0 0-2 3-6 2-8} 29-5] 42-8 5-2 2-3 4-7 8-9 
































Nore:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to the 
total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 = 100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 








Industrial Composite! 





Manufacturing 





Index Numbers 





Index Numbers 



































Year and Month ~~ |—---—- ——| Average |—— Average 
Ageregate| Average |Wages and Aggregate| Average |Wages and 
Employ-| Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries | Employ-| Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries 
ment Payrolls | Salaries ment Payrolls | Salaries 

$ $ 
1989—Average................. 100-0 100-0 100-0 23.44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22.79 
1947—-A verage.@......:%.4..05" 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36.34 
1918—Average................. 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40.67 
1949—Average................ 165-5 303-7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43.97 
1950—Average................. 168-0 321-8 191-3 44 84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
1951—Average...... 180-2 381-3 211-6 49.61 190-0 497-6 224-9 olezZo 
Jan. 1 VOLO. 4 hae ee 165-5 290-1 175-0 41.02 174-0 319-9 180-4 41.94 
Jan. T1950 nce oe ee 163-8 295-9 180-6 42 33 171-0 324-3 189-8 43.26 
Jan. bee [OOS St ae ee 175-3 338-2 193-1 45 27 182-4 373-1 204-5 46.60 
Feb. lig 1950S ee oe eee 172-3 351-5 204-2 47.87 184.5 402-1 217-8 49.64 
Mar. 1 eee 1 be sepa ee fey, 172-3 353-8 205-6 48.19 186-3 405-3 217-5 49 56 
Apr. Te LOSI cay 4 ae eee Wesco) 357-8 206-6 48.43 188-8 414-6 219-5 50.03 
May ia lLoon 175-6 367-9 209-8 49.17 189-9 423-7 223-1 50.84 
June Ie ODT os be, Se ene 180-3 379-0 210-5 49.34 192-0 429-0 223-3 50.90 
July ite algsm 183-6 392-5 214-0 Ome lia 193-9 440-0 226-9 51.70 
Aug. se aay 184-3 394-0 214-0 50.16 194-0 440-1 226-8 51.68 
Sept. Ll Obie eee aes 185-4 400-2 216-1 50.66 194-1 446-1 229-8 sii 
Oct. Gol 186-5 410-0 220-1 O19 194-2 454-4 233-9 3-0 
Nov. 95 186-4 413-4 222-1 52-05 199-8 451-4 236-5 53.89 
Dec. Goi 186-6 416-7 223-6 52.41 189-1 451-8 238-9 54.44 
Jan. 1 POD Ta sete HR 180-9 389-0 215-3 50.46 184-0 418-7 227-4 51.83 











1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communications, (6) Public utility operations, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Services, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 


recreational services. 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 


(1939 = 100) 


OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AND SALARIES 














(Index Numbers 1939=100) 


Average Weekly 





Area and Industry 


EMPLoyYMENT 





PAYROLLS 


Wage and Salaries 


Dec. 1] Jan. 1 | Jan.-1| Dee. 1! Jan. 1 















































Jan. 1 | Dec. 1 | Jan, 1 | Jan. 1 
1952, «1954 1951 1952 1951 1951 1952 1951 1951 
: $ $ $ 
(a) Provinces 
Prince Edward Island..........:......| 175-3 181-0 184-2 327-9 Bolen 318-5 | 37.25 | 38.60 34.42 
NOW AR OCOUIS nar ttn se aGhetes Ok. Seton 148-2 156-2 149-1 286-8 321-+9 264-1 41.50 44.19 37.99 
Newall CUNS WIC me. ecm. cahaee, ease | 189-7 192-3 187-5 416-9 426-0 362-4 44.55 44.91 39.08 
TEI TO aren Se Ae Gee Cee 171-6 178-6 162-3 389-7 421-7 327-8 48 .33 50.23 42.99 
OUR ATG ate eet on aes coe ce ny eR 190-2 194-7 186-9 406-6 430-2 361-4 52.40 54.39 47.34 
IIIT Rema eee od cee bee Aecck 172-9 177-5 2 334-0 347-8 296-8 49.67 50.38 44.6] 
WASATCME WAM hana sande ce ee oon se 152-3 156-5 144-4 305-9 315-8 262-8 48.70 48.94 44.13 
PAU Detain ye ene cc eek Oe 206-1 210-9 193-7 422-3 443-1 355°8 52.14 53.46 46.73 
Brivishi©oum Digs 0.4580) ee ec ek 186-7 195-1 180-4 | 387-4 | 432-5] 331-3 | 53.95 | 57.64 47.78 
RAIN AUD AT ey ett att wane cheek ita, 00 180-9 | 186-6 | 175-3 | 3889-0! 416-7 | 338-2 52.41 45 27 
(b) Merropouitan AREAS 
SSRAGUACRI CS, 05 yn Blah en ENR Ree FEL eee 111-2 eral 2 ee ee -9 ZS OM penne SoPOGM een 
EB IGWONE ceil ena clam ee ee ee 212-1 216-0 199-2 -9 | 383-1 303 - 41.54 35,01 
SITU OL way! 1 ar er cet 199-4 184-8 176-0 -3 | 362-5 | 303- 42.06 37.04 
TOO CC Maer See Niky. tic ee ke 149-5 156-0 146-2 4-3 | 358-2 | 295 42.78 37.14 
NET PrOOKC Met eee hers hie Lee cis oe 160-9 174-0 164-7 -6 | 390-0 | 323- 43.49 38.09 
sb reese RVers. eerste. oA ec 169-5 | 176-7 164-8 -g 448-4 | 356 50.76 43 83 
DrUMIMOna ville Lene ae Seen oe 189-4 TOA ties oe 3 JOS" Online eee oe OOMLOR I aes ar. 
Wontre alee ny rt. Ae sets cen Bn 0 175-0 179-9 168-8 -2 | 399-7 | 320 50.75 43 33 
Ottawa ELulle epee, wes. een et ee 192-1 193-1 188-7 -5 | 390-9 | 335- 46.85 41,12 
Peterborough, vie. sds ocsesaeeeidaew. AU Dota PADS IeOS NE oe Hoh | ASIC Wo ease Die didi |eeeeeoeoce 
OS A Wee MA OIA Bichon: Sav aetarres enters t Pyayors || SAayhee im O00: (all eee GE 7a) | eee 
Wis carawHallGamemGt ec. tcc lk ee one 205-8 | 270-9 |........ ial Oia 91s | pares GOLOS ee atc 
St. Catharines—Welland.............. 233-9 239-7 223-7 “4 612-2 506 62.69 55.34 
lOLOUCORREM Mrw Ee ee or Mok ee claceelna 196-3 198-9 194-0 9 431-0 | 362 54.47 46.81 
ET aria CON eee ee sone em tee a 199-5 202-9 197-4 “41 479-8 | 408 60223 49 49 
STAN COE Gemtene caters meie si we ee atare 206-0 | 206-2 |} 210-0 5 | 644-1 468 54.84 46.39 
Galt——Preston eu eee. eke Bx cccleciccsne-, 143-7 150 S00 eee “fee OOS sO) lean ae cok S02 05 sine 
Kitchener—Waterloo.................. 167-9 | 171-6 180-6 -7 | 401-8 | 356 49.72 41.86 
DUGbDUryAhe =e eyes: eek: Jae 182-7 TSSciGe ae eee del SHIDO ce ace - BAUS cs ak 
Gon CON Se rtne Stet Me eo ost no eae 184-9 190-1 192-3 °6 | 408-1 352 50.84 43.39 
DALDIG aes VSS, SR att ee 284-2 | 298-5 ]........ Ot) |] COU ee WOE boos coe 
WHI SO Totem etthe Meer Y iN 8a hs 208-3 PalaBes | 023i hoG- -6 | 454-4 457 59.67 55.15 
DPAUltenocom Manion see a eesee n  ne te AG || PAS Mesa s oe “1 O29 ees 6222 jalleare eee 
Ht. William—Pt. Arthur.............. 227-3 | 236-1 190-3 -6 | 582-51 361 57.37 48.35 
\AVcval ch ofe¥d) Ga eS SEA ie iyaleyy 175-8 173-3 ‘5 | 341-0 | 295- 47.29 41.41 
CRIN Nee eet LN eke) io ees « 169-6 173-9 169-0 5 | 354-3 | 302- 46.15 40.37 
MAS AL OONWESSS IN eerie kfc ne 194-4 198-1 186-0 “4 397-9 334 44.57 39.95 
HialinnQoyaloyle. oe eile tle ee ene a 249-6 | 259-4 | 240-9 -3 | 548-8 | 434 49.75 42.37 
(CHLE TATE, Cae Bite CAR aPELS One eenae 216-4 | 218-9 203-2 ‘5 | 434-1 350: 51.18 44,46 
WAGGUNEI= sone Oe HE cdi odie: 197-7 | 203-1 199-4 -7 | 429-0] 361 52.92 45-47 
WOOO, eer Ser ee te ee 218-0 | 224-6] 215-3 -4 1) 489-8 | 395 52.34 44,10 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Forestry (chiefly logging)............| 283-8 | 293-4 | 256-0 ‘9 | 923-3 | 632-1 54,47 42.58 
WOT oe oe ae ee acrd’ as aa ee 119-7 121-6 | 115-1 *7 | 268-7 | 217-0 63.60 54.08 
| 
WESC LET 2 ha | 1) ne a 184-0 | 189-1] 182-4 -7 | 451-8 | 373-1 54,44 46.60 
Warable. goods!) gine. a2. ek oe es 234-4 237 +5 223-3 ‘7 | 573°8 | 457-1 58.68 49 22 
Non-Durable goods............... 151-4 157-6 155-8 5 363-7 | 312-1 50.30 43.68 
Construction........................ 166-9 194-3 158-1 “3 | 542-3 | 343-8 52.34 40.82 
’ Transportation, storage and com-| 

munication......... ee es 186-8 185-4 | 168-1 “4 | 361-0 | 299-6 53.71 51.07 
Public utility operation............. 187-6 190-5 | 179-8 -7 | 385-7 | 321-2 59.73 52.76 
re 8 a fan osc'e st eosdind once: 185-4 | 183-6} 184-4 ‘0 | 368-6 | 333-9 43.91 39.55 
Finance, insurance and real estate..| 178-5 | 178-4 | 159-8 6 | 292-4] 246-5 47.65 44.78 
PENRO B Eta hho sii eich ten Cee ehelee 8s 176-7 180-7 172-9 361-5 | 318-7 32. 84 30.23 
Industrial composite................ 186-9 186-6 | 175-3 416-7 | 388-2 52.41 45 27 





1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. 


industries. 


? Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Harners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom Statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


ee eaeaeSeaeueqaeoqeqeqaqleaq=qgees=$=$=$~$q$q$=0=000 I ——_ 








Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All S Non- All Non- 
Manu- Dur ane Durable Manu- ae Durable 
factures eae Goods factures Goods 
no. no. no. cts. cts. cts. 

Jan LEA QA Be oo See eee te ce ee ee 39-6 39-7 39-5 70-0 77-1 60-9 
AP Nally. Mii MONEE CG ieee ee ae ee RAS Oy Severe. 38:1 37°5 38-7 67-9 74-7 61-7 
Jan PLO Ones, crm ca ey eee ee ee 38-1 38-0 38-1 76°3 83-3 69-4 
iri el AL O48: Sake ba ytiat. eck es eee 38-3 38-5 38-1 86-6 92-9 80-0 
Mette tl LOA a, ao oe Oe eea tie vc eee: 40-6 41-0 40-2 97-2 104-8 89-3 
PV cae meee LOO Os ues ec cise s t eeaeersrcek abet 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
Pane LERL Gol: fray, Aiticicsta a ecynasteree Oke cmer ates 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
Hebe see lO 51k be is 0 S4ie 2 aie os hea its 42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
Marae ete OD len Bebe c ans a aeeplere aco es 42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-9 102-3 
SADT eeln 1o0U 4. <A or ccc cee oe ee 42-2 42-3 42-1 112-8 121-6 103-4 
Miskivaee clea OB tes Tak oad ore ects aitaene ace arn cite 42-5 42-6 42-5 114-1 122-9 104-6 
Tne, Ate 1 OD llewes.tccrtaty meee coms treteree 41-9 42-1 41-6 115-9 123-8 107-2 
lve! Ley lOOUR a piesa ce oe er eee 41-7 42-0 41-4 118-4 127-0 109-1 
PAC cles TODD cms erontaets oe aeate om aeloeleer 41-4 41-4 41-3 119-1 128-2 109-4 
Septal, WOSi see evs. dicts eames 41:5 41-7 41-4 - 120-6 130-0 110-6 
Cts” vi lOGLie test can otto ob ake ciate 41-9 42-0 41-8 121-9 132-1 111-2 
INGivs, Gils, TOD. oo. ae sacs o eeeyacee oe aan 41-8 42-1 41-5 123-5 133-3 113-0 
Ween Les LOS Lae Fes acon pscprer ce catnere: 41-9 42-2 41-6 124-5 134-6 113-5 
S75ny PU LOO Be aye tee io home ie eee dee 38-2 38-4 38-0 126-8 136-1 116-6 


* These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holiday in the case of January 1 and by the 
Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1951. 


TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS Ce Gana BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 








Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Hours Worked GA 








Jan. 1, Dec. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Dee. 1, Jan. 1, 
1952 1951 1951 195 1 1951 

Newioundland se: < vscciticcbicw sins caistecersalewaniecters > alesis 40-7 44-9 40-9 123-0 121-2 103-7 
ING VES COU fic one at oto ah eae rere ote Amelie se nee 38-2 42-4 38-4 112-8 106:8 96-2 
New Brunswick 39-6 42-8 42-1 114-2 111-4 97-5 
Qiehbec ee se aas es ee oleae ae ieee eke: aden oki: 39-5 43-6 41-3 114-1 112-2 97-4 
Ontario wintecee orator Deane eo he te aati an rsla oeeesen 37-8 41-3 39-8 133-8 131-2 115-3 
Manitobat de. sec nsceee eines ne otters oe aeiseria ce 38-7 41-2 40-4 121-9 120-0 103-5 
Saskatche wariisine jting bint tidecralats + he side creics'< Pyotere eiere 39-7 41-9 41-0 126-0 123-3 111-3 
MA bert eins a ot cs saa eiae Seale a wise creer o eece eee 39-0 41-0 40-5 126-0 124-4 109+1 
British ColomDiak oot aswten cee ve caps vider dae nee « 34-0 38-7 35-5 155-6 153-4 131°5 
Montreal. 2k che eects ce artes crastscercte easras ial oie eicie olsen 37-9 42-5 89-5 118-5 116-8 101-9 
“TL OLONGO a reece tee eee io BE ele eyriere ths theta ete aes 36-8 41-0 38-5 131-4 129-7 113-0 
Hamilton: salves sac naiet ioe mea tebinw oye ei Scenes ercle 36-7 40-4 39-2 147-4 144-7 126-4 
Windsorste, Siar Sasa hs bre Sauer oe le eeieveie exe alter loses 38-3 40-0 39-3 150-3 146-7 137-9 
IWANMIDE Re seiner ae mitenicie kee Boe tetere pM a aise leingeetaretere/s 38-3 40-6 40-1 120-3 118-6 102-7 
VANCOUVER. .ocaiscaectinn cre paw easier PU econ eid ce 32:9 38-1 34-6 150-9 150-7 128-9 
Bas is Bal ete Uae eee enh ames BT een eS ed ee a oe Ee ee eee 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


\ (The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours 





Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 











Harnings Wages 
Industry —- — = 
Jan. 1|Dec.1|Jan. 1|)Jan. 1)Dec.1]Jan. 1|Jan. 1)Dee.1|Jan. 1 
1952 | 1951 | 1951 | 1952 | 1951 | 1951 | 1952 | 1951 | 1951 
no. no no. cts cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
UEDA jel AR OR 2 Ye ee ae Pe Se den 40-3} 44-2) 40-5] 142-8] 139-3) 127-1] 57-55) 61-57] 51-48 
ae a NEVA A Ok preter 4 Ane «Rak! aon SA Ne co ete ek 42-6] 44-8) 42-6] 145-5} 141-8] 127-9] 61-98] 63-53] 54-49 
CrOLGe Se PER en ee eat te, Rae ro eee a ate 43-5} 46-5] 43-6) 128-2] 125-8] 117-0] 55-77] 58-50} 51-01 
Wphermmetales., Wale ht. een acon A Raclheris ook 41-9} 43-5] 41-7) 158-4} 154-3} 137-4] 66-37] 67-12] 57-30 
ENG See ye ee te to kes a, ee Ne oe td 35°2} 42-2] 36-6] 145-9] 142-9] 134-2) 51-36] 60-30] 49-12 
[C/o ENN: NAGS ae A, Anas a Skee oa Se ne ae, 32-7| 41-6] 34-9} 140-2] 138-7} 131-0] 45-85] 57-70] 45-72 
@ilkancinapunal pas eye Sect ees fi eee ie: 46-0} 44-4) 44-3) 163-6} 158-3] 146-0} 75-26} 70-29) 64-68 
BNO mero Uellice nent wma gee Sew dee ds Ree ge Fd oe Df 42-4} 46-5) 41-5} 123-9) 121-3) 107-4] 52-53] 56-40] 44-57 
MMAamMtUtaChUrin es A0 eee sad aon Meh ace eh ead oreo 38-2) 41-9} 40-1) 126-8) 124-5] 109-0) 48-44) 52-17) 43-71 
HOOCMAN GIDE VErNees a: eee entree. teen. oh ee che owee: 39-2) 42-6) 40-4) 108-5} 103-9} 95-1] 42-53] 44-26] 38-42 
Meatproducisnn ce eke. Aaah e ata 38:3] 41-5) 38-9) 187-2] 136-1] 117-9} 52-55) 56-48} 45-86 
Canned and prepared fruits and vegetables........... 33-7] 38-3! 36-2} 90-2 3°4| 79-4} 30-40] 31-94] 28-74 
Gramm Wproductsnaeeee aoe ote. nee 41-2) 45-6) 48-5) 116-2) 115-7] 103-4] 47-87) 52-76} 44-98 
Bread and other bakery products.................-.- 44-0} 44-3) 43-9) 96-7| 94-9] 86-2] 42-55} 42-04] 37-84 
Mistillearand malty iicuorse as steno cheese oe 41-5} 41-6} 48-0) 132-2) 123-1] 114-1] 54-86} 51-21] 49-06 
Mobaccorand tobacco products). 4...ee sce eset locos uk 34-0) 41-3] 37-8] 118-4] 116-0] 96-6} 40-26) 47-91] 36-51 
FUDD DEE PROGUCTS tk wane mre Birk eat. foe ee nae OG. eect 35-9| 40-0] 388-4] 132-6} 133-2) 114-6] 47-60] 53-28] 44-01 
Mgeaeherprackucts epee etter hain dis ce oon sah 34-9] 38-5) 37-0] 89-2} 89-0} 82-1) 31-13] 34-27] 30-38 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...............2220- 34-5] 37-5) 36-1] 85-4) 85-3! 78-9] 29-46] 31-99] 28-48 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 36:7] 41-0] 40-4] 101-1] 100-4] 91-3] 37-10] 41-16] 36-89 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.............. .-| 384-1] 37-5} 39-8] 100-1] 100-5} 95-7] 34-13] 37-69] 38-09 
Wicollentzoo dive ae weateiae tains re mscrttes ciieacanyn 37-8} 44-0} 40-1] 97-6} 96-6} 85-7} 36-89] 42-50] 34-37 
Rayon Mmylon and silletextilese.uscesns see. seee ss eck 40-7} 44-3) 43-4) 107-0} 105-0} 91-6) 43-55] 46-52) 39-75 
Clochinvs (textile: and tur) see ae et ane ne occa eee 31-2} 36-8) 35-0} 90-1] 89-1] 80-6} 28-11) 32-79} 28-21 
MSMIStCLO LMI eaten Pn te eee coe eich tae ces cetayons bak 31-6] 35-4] 35-9] 88-1] 85-8] 78-8) 27-84] 30-37] 28-29 
Women siclothing. = eer) tee ye eae beak. 26-8] 34-6] 31-1] 92-4) 91-2} 83-6] 24-76] 31-56) 26-00 
Kor itp OOU Stet es ee eA Eee ee ee Re ean 33°3| 39-6) 36-9} 90-4) 90-7] 79-7] 30-10} 35-92] 29-41 
EVV OOCDrOcuUctoaccect reat. Neewint chee ase ctg ae clbie oes s 35-7] 42-2) 38-3] 113-7] 113-2} 99-8] 40-59] 47-77| 38-22 
DA WEATLC DO lanin eral Sa pia eet alten ema aoe 34-4} 41-2 7-3} 123-9} 122-5] 107-1] 42-62) 50-47| 39-95 
RAIN CURG wneud tice aie SMCs cete teks bite eae Lae 37-2} 43-4] 39-5] 101-3] 101-3] 91-7] 37-68] 43-96] 36-22 
Other wood productanss oes coca oa<as crc de aes weciov ate 38-2] 44-3] 40-8) 95-2] 95-4] 84-2) 36-37] 42-26) 34-35 
PAVE PLOMUCUS Eee eee eens oa tatnie co sae en 43-5] 46-7| 44-9] 140-9] 139-1] 118-4] 61-25] 64-96] 53-16 
Pulprandr paper aalls ters h ets eloen sieve cles nere sietinto ee 45-3} 48-0} 46-8] 150-0} 148-8] 126-5) 67-95) 71-42) 59-20 
Ot HenpapeM prod UCUS Neer acini ni comer rs eee 38:0} 42-6} 39-8] 108-5} 106-9} 93-0} 41-23] 45-54) 37-01 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 8-1] 40-4] 39-4) 189-2) 137-4} 125-7] 53-04) 55-51] 49-53 
EI noOnanGestecl PLrOoducis.enserr eae eras ocean ce. 38-7| 42-6} 40-3) 139-9} 139-6] 119-9] 54-14] 59-47) 48-32 
NorICULGULA Mp lemMenbts ren eee ees. fava cs. ane 384-8] 40-1] 387-7] 155-8] 155-7) 130-8] 54-22) 62-44] 49-31 
Habrieated: andi structural steel niece. «425 soos 39-2} 44-3) 40-3] 140-5} 141-0} 124-5] 55-08] 62-46] 50-17 
VAT CW AreraldbOOLSme nat ynntret ieicis osc) cciars siaorele 39-0} 43-2} 41-6] 126-4) 127-2) 106-1] 49-30] 54-95] 44-14 
Heating and cooking appliances...................-. 36-8} 39-9} 37-0} 123-4] 122-8) 106-7] 45-41} 49-00) 39-48 
PrOnsCAS TINE aa eer ft eee eee et cists aoe Soa 37-4] 42-6) 41-6] 135-3] 136-4] 120-8] 50-60) 58-11] 50-25 
Machinenyeimanitach itis Satine ya chests lsieras cia ic'eis bis. ase 40-7} 44-8] 41-6] 131-5] 131-7] 113-9} 53-52) 59-00] 47-38 
rimary, rontand Steel. sausean Aen ie cs odo cee e as 40-6] 41-8} 40-9] 154-7} 153-3] 131-3] 62-81] 64-08] 53-70 
Pheetmevdl mrad ueisi sensei derselcciitss <> «eae 36-0] 41-0] 38-2] 131-6] 131-4] 111-2] 47-38) 53-87| 42-48 
SULrAIsHOLtationequiIpmMents sis 4c see. J. ates 38-9] 41-2) 41-2) 142-5) 141-0) 125-5) 55-43) 58-09) 51-71 
AUN CHA ia uA US ene peter Ades eas ctaarns, «jcc ack 40-0} 44-5) 41-1] 139-5] 140-8] 116-5) 55-80} 62-66] 47-88 
MiGgtoraviehniclés:s sa eet ter ae Ae tas carne 39-5} 38-3) 40-4] 154-0} 149-6] 141-8) 60-83) 57-30) 57-29 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................- 34-7] 41-3) 41-3] 145-9] 145-5) 127-6} 50-63} 60-09] 52-70 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 40-0} 40-1] 42-5] 140-8] 140-2] 118-4] 56-32! 56-22] 50-32 
Shipbuldimevand! remairing 9. gscec nc feck ooieesc ace nae 38-5} 43-9] 39-2) 133-6) 131-5] 114-9] 51-44] 57-73} 45-04 
SNon-Terrous metal products saceends cssensscse acces 4. 39-9} 41-7] 41-7] 142-1] 138-5) 118-8] 56-70) 57-75) 49-54 
AT MMMN UM PTOOUCES ie See ee ese iscinaus eee ee 41-4] 42-8] 41-3] 132-2] 129-2) 108-7} 54-73) 55-30) 44-89 
BrassrancEecoppen DLO cductae sae ae sein an. cs)cie ciclaer 39-3] 42-8] 40-7] 129-1] 127-6] 110-4} 50-74] 54-61] 44-93 
Sinel ting and Gemh ine meee eee: cilia crcl store cre ators eels 41-3] 41-1] 43-8] 157-0] 153-5] 131-1] 64-84] 63-09] 57-42 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies....................- 37-9} 42-5} 38-0] 1385-5) 135-6] 117-5] 51-35) 57-63] 44-65 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 40-4; 41-4) 40-3] 154-9} 154-6} 133-1] 62-58) 64-00) 53-64 
*Non-metallic mineral products.....................+- 40-9} 45-0) 43-1] 126-3] 124-7} 108-0} 51-66} 56-12] 46-55 
Ga etorO GC UCLA awe atte Aa cient Lisle sates ated ionsln croadtcale 42-0} 45-3] 43-4] 117-1] 116-6] 103-6) 49-18] 52-82) 44-96 
Glasstance lass procductsasecac. icc isle cies ¢cieie atectrae 42-8] 45-5) 43-9] 122-4) 121-3} 104-9] 52-39] 55-19] 46-05 
IEraducts OL petroleum and COdlsts..ss cece ssscsuiee ce 41-2} 41-2) 41-5] 164-1] 161-4] 141-8] 67-61] 66-50} 58-85 
G@hemicalypro ducts en we praca. <a do cistere-cteie'o cals gtarsiowss 41-2) 42-7| 42-3] 127-9] 124-9] 110-4] 52-69} 53-33] 46-70 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 40-6} 41-6] 38-7] 100-6] 100-4) 90-2) 40-84] 41-77) 34-91 
ACLS Fal ka lista Balter its sash citi as Ge ve le aera 43-7] 43-7] 46-9] 148-4] 142-3] 124-1] 64-85) 62-19) 58-20 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................ 38-1] 42-1] 38-9] 101-8! 100-8] 92-3) 38-79) 42-44] 35-90 
Oy Teres to LS: ZOOS sere ten yn rata cite oir cheCoiciae cisicie.s Palo vis ovale mata 38-4| 42-2) 40-2] 136-1] 134-6] 117-1] 52-26] 56-80) 47-07 
INOneCUrablerrOOdsraee tern era voter lc ctercisrers scrsssieis cena cncres 38-0] 41-6] 39-9] 116-6] 113-5} 100-5] 44-31] 47-22) 40-10 
CHD TRA EIE FRO obo gn thect epee AR ee Ee ee BAe ec ahat ste 36-3] 41-5} 35-0} 122-1) 125-3] 109-7] 44-32] 52-00] 38-40 
Bariclings al Grstruccunresseestes a a-iceictes, cere ase crsiss ele fctste 32-8} 41-3] 33-7] 135-9] 135-7| 118-7) 44-58] 56-04) 40-00 
Highways, bridges and street construction............. 43-9} 41-3] 38-3! 97-3] 98-9] 89-8! 42-71] 40-85) 34-39 
Electric and motor transportation.................eeee0s 44-9} 45-2) 44-7] 123-4] 121-2] 111-0] 55-41] 54-78) 49-62 
PD OIVLCC eer Ee are ee ae Nts | cone aca eiaslater s 41-4] 42-6] 42-0} 71-8] 71- 67-5| 29-73] 30-37] 28-35 
otal sramcdenes tau nan tates eee cp evecets esate clever salons ievetere 43-6| 43-6] 43-4] 71-2] 70-7] 67-2} 31-04) 30-83 29-16 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................s000: 37-0} 41-1] 39-1] 69-6] 69-3] 65-3] 25-75) 28-48] 25-53 





* Durable manufactured goods industries, 


Cr 
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TABLE C-7.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL 


EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour 








Average 
Hours 











Date Worked 
per 
Week 

MontiilveAverage 1945 ccs tcchins a tiverie sine tein 44-3 
Monthiv AweragedO46 sen, wie nsn ier mechs cen 42-7 
MonthivrAverage O44 wm cae. neice ie setts oie ae 42-5 
Monthly, Average 1948 senate wa ecee sect oer ne setae 42-2 
Monthly Average: 1049 Sec. en occas nicki cdeichiocet 42-3 
MonthiveAveragenlOb0te ects cciccns saree tees a tleeiniess - 42-5 
Week Preceding: 
January LE Par ODL ects een, icf ee tere ence Aa 43-0* 
Me bruaryew ples LODL. 7 erosamee a Garde men ee sian b eileen 42-9 
March DVN LOD TE pel. cyst ets ae eo oie Chee eek satge ec 42-3 
April ds NEES Geta A ak A ee a gl Meas al alee ae 42-4* 
May UPI OD Leys tee faeaceen pee eistm crc alee tee 42-5 
June EAN Ts Bh SOME Ree A bee eee ye ite man 41-9 
July 1G eg lt by hdres Hoon te acaGtouints o bre cena 41-7 
August dE Md Yoh LEA 0 6 Rem eretinsy Scien ito Gael Geried 41-4 
September lg W051 eects naar ote bacre ae e 41-5 
October aT ig Ge 1s RSA ee ea ee Be ee natn See 41-9 
November s1% G1951 cogs se ales ce oelosecanis ieee 41-8 
Mecembere  1spel G5 tena eee ree. Are tr sr 41-9 
January TSAO D ZOD) iy, Serer he Re erent epee, Pern ee: 41-9* 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100): 





Average | Average 
Hourly | Weekly | Average Cost eee 
Earnings | Earnings | Weekly of Weekly 
Earnings | Living 


Earnings 
cts. $ 
69-4 30.71 102-8 96-7 106°3 
70-0 29.87 100-0 100-0 100-0 
80-3 34.13 114-3 109-6 104-3 
91-3 38.53 129-0 127-8 100-9 
98-6 41.71 139-6 129-6 107-7 
1038-6 44.03 147-4 134-7 109-4 
109-0 46.87* 156-9 139-6 112-4 
110-4 47.36 158-6 141-7 111-9 
111-4 47.12 157-8 145-4 108-5 
112-8 47 .83* 160-1 147-1 108-8 
114-1 48.49 162-3 147-2 110-3 
115-9 48.56 162-6 148-9 109-2 
118-4 49.33 165-1 151-8 108-7 
119-1 49.31 165-1 152-8 108-0 
120-6 50.05 167-6 153-6 109-1 
121-9 51.08 171-0 154-0 111-0 
123-5 51.62 172-8 154-7 |" 111-7 
124-5 52-17 174-7 154-6 113-0 
126-8 53-13* 177-9 154-9 114-8 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of ne into an index 
of the average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100) 
*Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1951, 40-1 hours $43-71; April 1, 1951, 42.2 hours, 


$47-60; January 1, 1952, 38-2 hours, $48-44. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Source: Form U.I.C. 757 


mee Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
on —-----———-- 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
March Lee O45 he Reet rates cca 82,623 39, 233 121, 856 56,170 32,067 88, 237 
March OMe 94 Ghee erry catae nce 43,738 Bail reel 75,515 DIb a0 48,072 268,425 
March LA LOA Te ee eres Sections 36,801 34,995 71,796 156, 820 37,994 194,814 
March Le OAR Re ee srery. cates: 16,416 15,784 32,200 155, 249 45,105 200, 354 
March pal 94 OS Me. eras de ae 10,187 13,544 DB GM 209, 866 51,898 261, 764 
March iD ae 15 OP ae epee Ry ee 9,614 11,429 21,043 300,352 75, 646 375, 998 
March Le LOST hea ert nora. 24,550 13,118 37,668 232,385 64,312 296, 697 
April Dee LOD LAR ee 2 pane aes 27,054 14,324 41,378 228 , 942 61,334 290, 276 
May i ea ge nee eee 36,940 15,513 52,453 163,309 54,201 217,510 
June Ue LOOMS ee een eon 48 353 L7, 701 66, 054 101, 384 49,677 151,061 
July Lee lOO Le, Wey aes tree 45,183 16,775 61, 958 86,997 52,40 139,770 
August 1p, 0S [8 gon oan ee ee 39,951 14,570 54,521 80,456 49,511 129,967 
September 15" LO5I ican suse cee 43,519 15,966 59,485 79,619 47,509 127,128 
October aero uae 52,438 16,170 68, 608 79.975 51,003 130,978 
INowemibere ls lOnl ect n 44,820 10,868 55, 688 94,491 61,017 155, 508 
Mecem Pers tig. LION. se trast ese > 29,933 9,094 39,027 138,946 69,050 207,996 
January Le O52 eter eee: 22,229 7,735 29,964 196, 528 70,053 266, 581 
He bruahyimeel sero Doe. eee emetic: 14,957 8,736 23, 693 275,814 87,011 362, 825: 
March Lr 9521) Sey becarria. 15, 128 10, 209 25,337 285, 454 85, 487 370, 941 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.— UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 














JANUARY 31, 1952 
Source: Form U.I.C. 751 
| ; Change From 
Industry Male | Female | Total ~ : 
| Dee. 27 Feb. 1. 
| 1951 1951 
Agriculture. fishing. trapping........................... | 390 | 150. | 540 | +56 | +39 
Logging— | 
clp arden ke Seat eao} Ak ae 3,256 | 3 | 3,259 — 5,695 100 
HLM eS rl 5) Oe ie a i re 2 iii 702 | 4 706 — 383 — 1,838 
Sep Ie a Ae hess ke lolnet,. . e e. SB ee Se. 88 -- 3 4 
BRO Ue etr uh is Ge eel ene em 4,046 7 4,053 | — 6,075 — 8,944 
Mining— | | 
CEA: Ree i OTM ta ae eee S25 tae eT aoe. © op5 
Metallic ores— | 
ree et eee. wl ee la | Oe eee G2) = See RN 48 
JUL oa es Ue: a a ae: i ai. © 43 2 ig es at 2) | 59 
ECKCINME Rie na eee 1 IU ee MF 65 1 66 - oN, — 100 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals... ... 87 | 4 | 91 -- 4 ~ 29 
Prospecting and oil producing.........................., 91 15 106 + 13 + 44 
BRoynanl:. ot Semis ah Ce ate tee BY ae eh 673 22 | 695 _ 54 | + 99 
Manufacturing — | 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobacco).............. 325 174 499 | 180 _ 44 
Pextiles mpparel, Cte fete oe cee eA ee 277 1, 268 1,545 + 566 -- 726 
Lumber and finished lumber products...... 266 33 299} — 173 _ 247 
Pulp and paper products. (inc. printing)... .. 159 115 ZILA VA HS eo — 89 
Chemicalsiand allied products...../2!....+......2s.2.. 134 95 | 229 + 20 -- 105 
Petroleum and coal products........................... 27 8 35 a 1 — 21 
VU DDerEprOductoncnb: acre ren gene 5 | anne i 31 31 62 -b 17 —_ 29 
Leather and leather products.......................... 43 111 154 - 46 - iar 
Stone, clay and glass products...................:..... 51 30 81 + 13 — 36 
Tromand steel and products. ....).6 05. 6a.c.s..de... 2. 431 53 484 — 316 — 186 
Non-ferrous metals and products....................... 111 41 152 — 11 — 136 
iuipeliimer yen msie tnt eee ek Le Me 454 34 488 — 119 ~ 225 
Electrical equipment and products..................... 439 61 500 + 336 + 22 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 924 106 1,030 +- 345 ~ 152 
PO bel See tr ee ee eee mee 3,672 2,160 5, 832 + 910 — 2,101 
POTOSI Gg Oech oy cn ner ee SA re 1,670 44 1,714 — 3il > 711 
Transportation and storage.............................. 534 71 605 — 9); — 269 
Communications. and other public utilities............. 157 187 344 _ 45 _ 96 
Trade— 
VN SEE Oe a sath de Bale all che tlle 5, Ae eg A ae 456 309 765 | + 94 ~ 342 
SE ee a Sc ar bee eles Ral ee, le Se ee Ae te 901 848 1,749 + 189 - 344 
EE OtAl Sahin eee eh ee Mae RN hoes 1357 1157 2,514 + 283 - 686 
Finance. insurance. real estate........................... 122 593 1,315 ae P| _ 497 
Service— 
CLUS se 0 en Oe ee 614 328 942 — 480 = 132 
BEI CA LC OE A We wet Ch URE PEE oy AO ence vs. Foc acncuk 27 2,038 2,065 — 53 _ 182 
Oe Oriel, ieee eee on. ceapatveins a erdlerdhs vind ieaiaeeass 571 1,682 DONS — 106 - 78 
Dienscnvite a tet ees ee nk eee ee 527 298 825 + 213 + 52 
EL Ob ell Psennae aio ce eee shen ya Pah Ooae 1,739 4,346 6,085 — 426 _ 340 
EOC ETAT 2A LRA ae oe oe 2 oe 14,960 8,737 235697 — 6,274 — 12,084 


Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-3.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JANUARY 31, 1952 


Source: Form U.I.C. 757 


ee ———_—___ TE 




















Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for 
Occupational Group Employment au 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers.... 1,012 451 1,463 4,586 1,022 5,608 
Glérical workers). 0. <u ce aoe eee 1,126 2,529 3,655 8,350 15,347 23, 697 
Sales WOLKCUS. Cone cae circle son batetore tars 1,116 522 1,638 4,886 10,966 15,852 
Personal and domestic service workers. . 496 3,301 3,797 18,013 15,096 33,109 
yer o(2)1 A Cacti, ER Ieee woe como ia de ae MEY ites Beet eters ike 15 5,200 68 5, 268 
Agriculture and fishing...............--- 459 4 463 2,448 1,183 3,631 
Skilled and semiskilled workers— 
Food and kindred products (inc. 
tOWACCO) hewn a temo Pech oe ce eee 25 51 76 1,834 ila Pale 3,051 
Pextilesmeloboine ClC. ness selects: 164 MDA EH 1,441 4,436 14,013 18,449 
Lumber and wood products......... RACHA, pat 8n, Senet oie 3,877 11,794 166 11,960 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 40 13 53 925 549 1,474 
Leather and leather products........ 34 a5 129 1,566 983 2,549 
Stone, clay and glass products,...... 8 5 13 583 116 699 
Metall worst oaetcirs tem smtrcteraac teats one 1,704 10 1,714 8,559 967 9,526 
HMilectracalligy poco. oe ee eee peers 107 5 | 4 112 1,441 1,077 2,518 
Transportation equipment.......... DOG eR es aecnege 29 685 112 797 
Mining. sees reciiee tenes. sink erate SO alice ce een eaien 370 OF lalate aes eens 951 
Gonstruculour ater see ane hts ae emt (AU erg eaahe aa ey 670 45,279 4 45, 283 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 717 8 725 15,678 52 15, 730 
Communications and public utility. . Al ss cpeseters ib acetate 45 477 1 478 
rade ang iservilCOsy ¢ocswut ae. sree 132 104 236 2,374 iB) 3,909 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 943 38 981 12,955 2,136 15,091 
MOLEINGM ei eis he he eivaiens oteiele © letoks 69 5 74 2,927 263 3,190 
AA PVENbl CCS ein aa1-eite cise ete eral l< ie erases 138 139 4,684 188 4,872 
otal Salauaricteeronrsene 9,072 1,612 10, 684 117,148 23,379 140, 527 
Unskilled workers— 
HOO SNGsbODACECO ME ask eae kee te 25 84 109 3,411 4,899 8,310 
Tam ber! and: products. cm... re- 214 1 ONS, 8,175 380 8,555 
Webalvorkin een eee aver enstiter 62 8 70 3,961 756 4,717 
Gonstluctionnece cece see errs ATGA ae eek 476 25 O90 se cmewias ets 25,096 
Other unskilled workers............. 884 224 1,108 74,540 13,915 88,455 
TGtal eee eck cree 1,661 eal 1,978 115,183 19,950 135, 1383 
Gran dalio bales. mrmeine eeloteietercrats sterers/ fe 14,957 8,736 23,693 275,814 87,011 362,825 


ER ee ee 


Preliminary—subject to revision. 











TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1952 
Sourcs: Form U.I.C. 751 
ee nS S 00550€0€Cwaw“0Dwooooooaom=™™ 
Weekly Average 
Industry : : 
eae Referrals | Placements 
Be et SS 
Agriculture, fishing, trapping............esecee eee c eee e reece ee en cen e eee e recone: 308 251 199 
Tine iri is Diario gc eek Se eas ieionai sf eke ete cs op theloRiagn« acc ternis messin ceagasoie aie ven nieraye nee tinge aint 1,691 1,496 1,131 
Mining Hs nak Aoestw Sens Ghee We aelen pabiatye oS d via cs eee ee sionals die pew easeribe* Coase 351 297 172 
Manufacturing— 
Food and kindred products (inc. tobacco). ....... cee reece eee eee neeeeeees 463 517 328 
Textiles) ADPALCly CLCs ey. viele <m sie tele /sptetenetecneyo1< lel Abe! Son cad Seas eperpiog 951 876 614 
Lumber and finished lumber products............0eceeeceseee cere eee eeees 497 514 432 
Pulp and paper products (inc. printing)..........6.sse eee eee eee eee e eee ees 214 222 155 
Chemicals and allied products. ...........2cc.:scecccecceevecsoccsscceeess 216 232 156 
Petroleum and Coal products........... ec ce eee eee ee teen eee een e eee eeeees 22 25 13 
Rubber products......1..22ceccebsonsewes esac ecovecussaensceversreos esses 87 87 72 
Leather and leather products.............2csececececceccceccccecesccrerese 179 190 133 
Stone, clay and glass products............. ces ee cece eee e eee cen ee teeeneeees 114 123 91 
Tron and steel and products... ..... 006.2000. s cence ccs rercerecrecccccssrnnts 362 346 269 
Non-ferrous metals and products. ........-...sseccesseercceecteensccscetes 173 192 132 
Machinery ohne tas oo helag O02 = ied v cptaloietey Senay see errdine a abieee cautions 273 285 205 
Electrical equipment and products. .......... ee cence eee eee eet eee e teens 200 142 80 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing........-...+..+seeeeees 565 491 373 
Ut NT #1 Pe, ime cht Re 4 DOME ries ba cis Pelt ones Sin Sitio eo 4,316 4,242 3,053 
GlONSETUCTLON voice cele sae eiees be cere ntetovoh oseTice a evou sl ovat sscher Nees Ruel ole) e se viscetsyiaveley:fornieiaaerel= 1,786 1,695 1,353 
Transportation and storage........--.ec cece secre cee cece e eee terest ene ce seees Te Ny 1,243 1,059 
Communications, and other public utilities. .......... 6. cece cece e eee eee e ees 212 233 163 
UW oe) cee ee 08s ke FeO ma et SH oatonn todd AnOno Dt acrsumagedd an oboe 2,059 2,354 1,439 
Finance, insurance, real estate......... 0c cece eee eee e cence eee e een ee ren eees 378 426 188 
ies rer Tice eee Rs a ree Te ai icre Salt are eta tesatavevesanevenersfotovete ember ser sre rote stsnskeneletalsjoy0eser0(: 5, 163 5,417 4,004 
GlpaTi Gt LOtalrs occ trae once ei selesietiealares lela eee 17,381 17,654 12,761 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
DECEMBER 238, 1951 TO JANUARY 31, 1952; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT 
FEBRUARY 21, 1952. 


(Sourcg: UIC 751) 









































Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported} Unfilled | tered | Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to eee | Lend OF UL OD 21. 
period: period period | vacancies} Regular ] Casual period 1952 
Newfoundland............... 275 140 6,253 332 225 9 9, 186 10,926 
Wormer Brooks,.5...604..... 30 4 741 23 15 2 1,138 1,425 
rani halls,* 204... 7. 5: ah 25 668 8 2 1 936 1,256 
rnnstew o.. 2... fe. 214 111 4,844 301 208 6 7,412 8, 245 
Prince Edward Island 500 145 1,839 514 2,819 
Charlottetown.............. 278 133 1,098 255 1,762 
SUMIMMOTSICG. cc cou ae ove ev os 222 12 741 259 1,057 
NOVA MCOtla..... 6. sc. ca escccs. 4,228 955 12,986 4,585 17,792 
JOaMOYS} 21 ey Ee ee LOA Pee. at eo e 370 138 590 
IBTIC SE WALEI. os de elee sca. . 52 7 510 75 867 
lal ihiey dol gS Oak A ee ie ana 2,224 750 4,444 E313 3, 756 
UNI VETTIOSS AA oy feats hrc can PAD || ait? gett 460 14 735 
iSentyilleten ee aetion cn ee oe 61 59 1,056 90 1,900 
Paver DOOR fet ciiicacse lu. 27 10 181 15 380 
New Glasgow............... 638 32 1,491 734 2,293 
‘Syokuteytav ll LSS ee ees oe Bgl be nh, Oe ee 167 35 333 
IVCLILO Van cates Wi tora ia she Sues <ovecaiic ons 884 4] PA EY 964 3, 868 
TS ROTO Feie eA ae ae 122 36 637 177 760 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 32 10 1628 30 2,310 
New Brunswick.............. 3,570 $49 11,155 3,618 14,331 
ISA COUTSESE IS Shc ek ok Keane. 76 953 100 1,954 
@ammbelltonee.. 4.500500.) 262 135 647 126 1,066 
CIMUNGStOne een ace ee 216 7 522 176 840 
Hrederictons sac vede i eucs., 238 89 709 212 796 
SUTIN i yc he eRe eke ee 108 (al 374 139 44] 
IMonctontpens aiecccs. chow. 1,438 235 4,436 1,738 4,631 
INewcastlewdn. 00. 4he. caen. 578 76 1,256 
SHV FUGIN seen seus ecoemere 857 297 1,784 823 1, 664 
DUS Cepions renee. oe 154 We 635 116 867 
USES Save, c ARG Ben eee ee 114 i 212 82 250 
WOOGUStOCIa ys). ee) one I 34 5 305 30 566 
AO ee Oa 27,427 8,581 73,580 27,155 111,507 
FASDestos Meets niiaas x: 20 8: 166 63 300 151 522 
iBealharnoisss.2 0. esses l,l. 90 8 431 80 757 
Bucking harap yen 126 3 482 166 746 
PavemeCG ls. 6 ck ts cd a 182 131 310 146 529 
Chandlers fe.8 een 88 98 822 510 1,082 
RICCI od. fated <n ce s 527 324 821 298 776 
1D Tele? 31 aaa ee fr 373 327 183 82 205 
Drummondville............. 190 18 899 164 2,247 
Harnliaim epee in 32 eats hs 6s 5 Bo 8 284 27 820 
(CET: a ne ee 60 69 400 103 644 
RICAN DY eee Fiecicd tor cesses. 186 23 741 251 1,750 
LET a Base, See aan rr ria 397 83 1, 664 431 2,661 
MOLigttonerits. UREA coe oacs 566 135 1,383 603 1,935 
MONGUICrOMe fae Le eee 427 173 986 542 988 
LLCS AI ad ie rr re 155 12 391 154 557 
PetaM AIDA 5 a! ss os cares os 79 22 663 124 1,803 
Lhd LGC ar or iris 716 540 888 265 468 
Devas net Ue le ol: 730 317 1,340 553 2,101 
MAT IWAKI Ys. os chs oe eeedsck 156 2 87 4 122 
CUED R CRT oct pe ean aaa aa 966 372 518 228 947 
BOORANtIG AE, Mc. a, 505 29 842 417 587 
Mont-Laurier................ 72 21 175 75 274 
DMontinaeny.4:.. 6. 2s cas. 2.8 495 28 295 45 947 
Ua OA EP Saag Sa a 11, 733 2,580 30, 233 11,568 42, 778 
New Richmond............. 480 69 864 6 798 
POETS CEO 2 56 Ui stick whew 217 54 339 132 678 
BMODECN REE 2.6 pain oles 1,571 575 7,801 2,619 11, 865 
PRUOUS IES ox is), hens vc es 154 §81 778 174 1,498 
iviere du Loup............- 193 34 1,014 193 1,746 
Prorervalss. ccc. eee s.. 25 305 121 35 178 
OU Vile, ictelee eee eee is ns 230 69 776 332 902 
BiBOAZALhE ys... foie. ies. 122 5 388 107 662 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue....... 66 11 472 67 897 
tos LHeTese. of ...sec cues ons 155 itl 688 171 1,468 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 382 289 810 366 1,208 
Bie Eyacinthe,..... 0.0. .0004 389 124 1, 225 389 1,841 
EUCATINVENS, 8 os ick aehiads 4 avin 292 76 764 334 ality 
PePTICCOMIOS |... 5. deh verses 247 34 884 273 1,699 
St. Joseph d’Alma........... 877 216 964 596 518 
Shawinigan Falls............ 385 26 1,836 534 2,876 
Bee DlOOks 5. eco: 737 135 2, 265 738 3,514 
eS. ook co Bccieean 197 195 705 181 3 1,365 
Thetford Mines............. 294 25 944 353 1,026 
Pe in Decne apse 18h ee ea ee ee Rd 8 EE 
oll 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
DECEMBER 28, 1951 TO JANUARY 31, 1952; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT 
FEBRUARY 21, 1952—Continued 


(Source: UIC 751) 





Quebec—Con. 
hree RIVers saceninee terse a 


Valleyfield. . aN. cy 5 MAE 
ViGLOLIA Vill) eicfereceg duh 


Ontarionrn nek roa ee 
IATMPTIO Le eon tisecikele adraaetessvat oe 
IBarriGen tabs pes cance soto oe aateee 
Belleville nteas..cceme stem 
Bracebrid e@eccssc 5 crtvorrstr sie: 
BTAMIPCONG ecw hie ieres es 
Bae HON HKONEO IY 4 cca ekswatrons om ae ole 
Brock villegyeneee cme 
Carleton Eiacewenni eter 
Ghathanaee ss ecee ees 
C@Oboure is clans 
Collingwoodei-e.4.0cee hee 
Cornnwalla perecuw tie: ends 
Fort: Hirieterciss ct ene tote 
Hort loran Cesc sere 
oyan al hewedys. 4 snaauswod ohox 
(Galte 1 cement kicker ace 
ClANANO Cire ees ot eles ee 
Goderichipect .-cdteuicaearnis 
Guel peer etc ne sete ease 


la wikesi Unie. cael evecare 16 
Un persolliivsacr. is s+ Hecked ater kor 
Kapuskasing... cence c - 
WNGNOLA wcneteicicts otemenee cee. 
INNES tOnM sass eee a ac 
Karklandilalke:. ce see ier 
Kitchener-Waterloo......... 
ILeamingtonepniee. ie seer ae 
dbibite frais es ie CRAPS Cees 
Wisto well ace. nacchinesan ene 


Napanee Jey «sche dees tees cs 


Niagara, Halls. ce seeeereen 
North Ba yanae acs settemenrer 
(OySUUKE AS oe ® See omtenre ae oo 


PALE VaSOUUG Semis semErr ert 
Pembroke acd emeacisiess ° 


EC tOM eset iis a atetreree a ieterene 
RorteArt nurse ecu cereis 
Port Colbormesanase aes 
PrescOttswete ssc sarees 
Rienirew serge ra cmactiae ene 


Sarnia. oa eese oO pee eee 


OLMCOCR ass cece ne eaere see 


Mrentonmeece nr cctecirsc ces 
Walkertontecs ccs ce an ee atucte 
Wallacebungctce .nitectdi sec 
Welland) fet ilo crocs «artes te 


Windsonerse ine kch eee cots 


Vacancies 





Reported 
during 
period 


480 
506 











Unfilled 
end of 
period 

















Referred 
to 
vacancies 


749 
494 
148 
221 


27,108 
138 
225 
188 

92 

e RR 
504 
129 





























Applicants 
Placements 

Regular | Casual 
249 191 
414 ] 
103) eevee 
152 6 
15,386 4,401 
206 1 
165 10 
67 60 
LR Paes a uto 
64 11 
365 49 
81 31 
Le ce 
92 22 
101 14 
169 35 
277 36 
cA ees ce 
g4 9 
327 27 
125 15 
25 30 
30 1 
64 113 
811 1350 
49 4 
143 2 
193 4 
76 5 
415 68 
276 15 
283 37 
71 1 
70 8 
9 1 
563 215 
75 25 
aM eat tee 
302 33 
243 45 
387 170 
91 21 
190 88 
843 303 
260 40 
BPA fic cancer oleae 
We 13 
38 13 
12 14 
IVE an cartcictets 
483 9 
43 2 
S6- ln et Serene 
65 4 
258 80 
164 69 
186 18 
181 28 
25 3} 
116 4 
4] 24 
100 61 
163 5 
377 138 
371 50 
ahs) 762 
LOS Alea seen 
Gite eee 
85 He Rees sees 
248 33 
LOD alpine 
423 185 
39 14 








Unplaced 
end of 
period 

















are 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
DECEMBER 28, 1951 TO JANUARY 31, 1952; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT 
FEBRUARY 21, 1952—Corcluded 


(Source: UIC 751) 

























































































Vacancies Applicants 

Regis- Unplaced 

Office Reported) Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| asa 
during end of during to —--— end of | Feb. 21, 

period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1952 
RUAMLCU Ae ct ae ocak ses 5,244 1,814 14,559 5,095 9 223 1,406 18, 032 18,294 
ranma has ces ss 367 211 896 361 202 78 1,054 1,186 
BEAD a erases a whole 9 deans «5 112 29 446 68 39 7 611 663 
Le PAI ECG) Neg oo ee ne it acer 168 91 146 100 93 10 130 143 
Portage la EYairie....-....<. 149 49 579 130 90 9 820 805 
Winer as wee i, ts 96 75 144 o4 Ce Ramey ee 74 80 
ATES ela a 4,359 1,356 | 12,348 4,342 1,699 1,302 | 15,343 15,417 
Saskatchewan................ 2,665 820 8,661 ape 1,416 519 11,100 11,393 
[DSI WER ZGN ales Saas OR ae IE 78 13 191 112 61 3 951 226 
Nigose Jaw 20 soe. a sce bones 307 108 1, 123 322 190 59 1,121 1,136 
North Battletords....2.2.6:. 111 53 428 94 Rowland aee eae sc 687 748 
JETTA oYeeeH a nlsedo on AaUDOr 227 28 821 269 176 40 1,198 1,288 
FUG OT Sh ae aye 1-2 oN cronsio.« eet 902 210 2,484 860 443 219 2,814 2,754 
SATO OM Anchusa tuk and oanee'e 701 208 2,108 783 296 169 2,769 2,799 
Swit @urrentae canoes se ce. 61 34 , 488 55 AA 7) ae Seek ae 737 PAT 
Sheachers Oitcesq.s4.: ee 24 45 6 th? AVS ae Ree ee 5 3 
liane Ong cocaine S 105 36 240 78 52 11 263 261 
YEGia Gran, Geen See Air 149 85 CEE By 71 18 hata) 132 
ATS eS 2 ee ee eae 8,731 3,923 16, 454 9,036 4,791 1,068 15,451 14,931 
LBS Ibe aVolge eSNG Oka om Ble 35 111 186 30 Bil \Ae He ae ose 245 256 
Dal vAlly Be Meas. os ce so 8 3,005 528 5, 891 3,747 1,865 509 5,122 4,832 
Dewraine Weta se. cic oe eet le 66 6 162 73 Dole eerste: 197 187 
uGuT ON COM see tae cer N ee cree 4 326 1,891 ieee 4,209 1,877 508 6,743 6,524 
BIGSOMS Se. te Bac omitee ee ake 675 147 520 480 O2LRIEE Aare 103 114 
Ae ovale RR soe oo ae ane 313 207 1,406 224 151 34 1,934 1,981 
nedieme* Hat Sf ...c2oe pine 156 41 506 181 118 3 596 559 
RIGGED) CGte Server wonircancca sa 124 66 425 91 5] 14 485 458 
Wellowknilet tess cet aces él 26 25 1 OE ee ee oe 26 20 
British Columbia............ 7,299 1,697 41,648 8,166 4,648 1,220 57,969 52,726 
(Oitanliwy ackewme es ee en oes 110. 18 1,305 163 66 26 2,642 Zola 
(Choi rane hie & deen Sense en ie oe i) 58 1,036 142 112 2 1,560 1, 287 
Cranrookwe ete sc ase 36 9 44] 47 19 4 567 590 
Wawsoni@ reeks |e. erst ses 175 DD, 210 166 C7 ene cone roe 178 196 
DUNCAN KR oe a eetoe ean cee 103 11 1,450 le 84 6 1,669 1,506 
Kam lOODSi ee carers see oretie 110 17 624 97 OG iter ase 760 781 
CELO WIA keene eee hiais sus 12 9 522 129 98 22 1,279 1,393 
INan AIIM Otero. casein cectome 340 24 1,989 347 190 109 2,421 1, 650 
Nelson Ay eer core oe 180 27 793 187 116 35 1,126 1,146 
New Westminster........... 469 64 4,963 528 289 132 7,838 6, 994 
RembGictomerae. wnccntie oasis: 103 5 670 Wake 29 72 1, 652 1,574 
ROLGEAUIOGUNL ae toe se snes 192 14 864 200 156 15 907 518 
Rrince:George...ccsenceces « 608 77 1,067 639 473 55 632 137 
Prince: Rupertsn. css. aeeer 313 28 720 336 200 age me car 1,012 897 
[SADUIOCINO)IL 5 5 Antenne is ta Ate amc c UG AS PA es es 118 19 RG) | ere teas 180, 1 iG) 
PLT eee eee eR sks eee ie 99 23 600 81 48 12 787 886 
Wan GCOuveltarundt ck aeetians see Bip illivies 994 20,472 3,798 il FAS 604 27,675 25,336 
AWG aVanils coe ee So eo Be eee ee Oe 111 Di 838 92 74 2 1,441 1,454 
WIG LORL AIM eee alas invent teeenaren: 720 234 STON 762 403 122 3,456 3,120 
Wilt LOMORGGHatr.c cae) meet ie. 27 ar 175 36 180 13 128 2 127 169 
(CEST Ek Sen Seem eer aeae 86, 966 25,171 | 272,138 88, 272 50,342 13,465 | 364,388 371,431 
MEST OS ey eee yere ch assrecke ete Pe aya’ 55,790 16,255 | 201,503 54, 661 33, 882 8,390 Bios 754 284, 796 
[Sat SSIES ALS ae dans Se Sle l6 8,916 70,630 33,611 16,460 5,075 87, 634 86,635 

*Statistics for Province of Saskatchewan. 
TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 1942-1952 
(Sourcr: Form U.I.C. 751) 
Applications Placements 
Year —- -— -- - = 

Male Female Total Female Male Total 
A ene SOE Ss re oo Lame ee AY ocd 1,044,610 499,519 1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
A Tee ok) aes. 8 Re ee: 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2.689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1,944,026 
iy iene OS ty Ae ami Pirie Een ch ce 1,583,010 902,273 2,485, 282 1,101, 854 638,063 1,739,917 
HG 2) aA Bo fen eee eh Re cece tees cht ces dit ansuaps 1,855,036° 661,948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493, 581 
CTE LENS SE etic sea Me 1,464,533 494,164 | 1.958,697 624,052 235,360 859, 412 
TON et ee ee REI i a ee 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
eT ech tact en toe eS Ae ae ee a ae 1,197,295 459,332 1,656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
C1 Ee i Se hey es Seen 1, 295, 690 494,956 1,790, 646 464, 363 219,816 684, 179 
OEE, SOM el A Dc a ye 1,500, 763 575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790 , 802 
INOYSBIL ets 2 Se Sane ey SPARS mo, cE I ee 1,541, 208 623,467 | 2,164,675 655, 933 ae 305 918, ai 

LY RGSS yg ee ee 201, 503 70, 630 972,133 42,272 21,535 63,8 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Province 


Manito barter ck ai ce sees hee Se Reta ne SLRS ce me nie ae tices ace 
DIS KATO Wall eich «eh oe A OER Cea eae Ue Eas tae 
PAT DOT Gay CPR ks thro Gen ph ee eae NAL MP Oak ae RL See teelp nS ee a8 
otal Canada, Jane LOb2 ice. cere neie cena ee 2 aera 
Potals@anada. wD) eGhel Oh) sie e, ccs wee... cteineanetxcis cree cee 


otal Canada, van: +105 ta: mes nee eae eee certain 


*Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT 














Number Month of January, 1952 
Receiving 

Benefit Number Number | Amount of 

in Last Com- of Days Benefit 

Week of the} mencing Benefit Paid 
Month* Benefit Paid 
$ 

2,639 2,584 69, 420 194, 563 
1,397 979 28,953 70,444 
7.814 6,190 201,744 529, 462 
6,255 5, 047 155, 427 406, 694 
66,809 48,151 | 1,623,950 4,190,350 
73,466 48,502 | 1,626.633 4,304, 813 
11, 208 7,203 257,330 681,081 
5,972 4,224 132,472 354, 003 
8,445 5,798 180,363 502,131 
32,877 25,616 760, 679 2,200,376 
216, 882 154,294 | 5,036,971 | 13,433,917 
152.269 87,739 | 2,680,987 6,923, 194 
149,816 104,667 | 3,788,241 9, 367,276 
REGISTER BY NUMBER 


OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF JANUARY 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 























Saya 712 | 418-24. pte a Ago ae oe 
Province and Sex Toran ares ove nese age dave ene 
INS wiOlund lan dpm eres race ie ara het eso 8,413 2,671 819 1,374 2,207 757 535 
DIO oe eee Ait EER an ee wien 8,138 2,574 788 1,330 2,207 732 507 
OMA TA aknt eee ee tee 275 97 31 44 50 25 28 
prince: Wdwardels| anc eee eee ee cree 2,274 357 260 545 690 262 160 
BLORE AeNey cae DOE eae 1,919 293 227 456 617 221 105 
ema letter ci o.. cp eet Le: 355 64 33 89 73 41 55 
IN OVALS COLIA Rees ate cae anaes 15,738 3,328 1,951 3,394 4,011 1,529 1525 
DG. ce Rie aioe Tone Ree ee Pee 13,659 2,928 1,708 2,975 3,002 1,318 1,198 
Hem Gloss wt sk atte eae ee 2,079 400 243 419 479 211 327 
INS WA TINS WIC aN.) a cocieaye a cenlante ise 12,896 2,378 1,459 2,880 3,511 1,612 1,056 
SUIS ee 4 pace eR at ee Cad VL) eat 8 10,337 1,989 1,174 2,200 2,962 1,306 676 
Henig Gate Aees.csie cee See 2,559 389 285 650 549 306 380 
@QUCDECR Ae ee eet ene Le sae Se 111,339 22,102 13,161 20,964 27,588 13,961 13,563 
UN oN Eee a soe A i oA Lae Me 81,727 17, 287 9,921 15,505 21,170 9,873 7,971 
GTI a] Gee ete ee eh sicte koe ee 29,612 4,815 3,240 5,459 6,418 4,088 5,592 
Oris TION See Oye ero. eee ae 115,241 26,024 14,582 24,671 26,332 12,105 11,527 
Male tere Pe eee Se. cet oe eee 83,033 19,536 10, 243 18, 234 19,898 8,457 6, 665 
SIM Al Gt Nhe eae on okie ee 32,208 6,488 4,339 6, 437 6, 434 3,648 4,862 
INATIRGO Dar musts deer ce debian ae ae alee 16, 665 3,320 1,540 2,942 4,361 2n262 2,240 
IMG GG. Mite etm err eh ed a 4 12,364 2,279 1,083 2,118 3,544 1,838 1,502 
Memalerce tegen see ec Mohere che ante oe 4,301 1,041 457 824 817 424 738 
Saskatchewan none sare «sets a aielon 9,465 ie 832 968 2,145 2,619 1, 230 671 
LO es Mes 3. Pay rein ce! oe 7,767 1,465 HP? 1,730 2,292 1,049 459 
RETIA Ga tee aa cities | x otis oe Sia Bath S 1,698 367 196 415 Boi 181 212 
AL DOPAC RELI. 20d chee Le ts Shee 13,441 3,869 1,455 2,648 3,071 1,255 1,143 
Malo rien Sta. sk tee, SEM eee 11,096 3,193 1,187 2loe 2,702 1,056 825 
Hema le: rau ee ea a eee 2,345 676 268 515 369 199 318 
British Columbigveeece sete So aeeee 52,619 10,677 5,949 10,750 14,346 5,943 4,954 
ale. eee «Moment ee eee 43,794 8,968 5,104 8, 899 12,431 4,685 3,707 
Heomale: eee ne). etic aces 8, 825 1,709 845 1,851 1,915 1,258 nay ie 
NRORAL! 4 eke na Se est x 358,091 76,558 42,144 (anole 88,786 40,916 BY BBY: 
INERT tdi PAL, co ciere oembuae cre TE 273, 834 60,512 32,207 55, 610 71,355 30,535 23,615 
Pima tiie Sa ort. cle a. citer ice aa ER 84, 257 16,046 9,937 16,703 17,431 10,381 13,759 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 


JANUARY 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











; Disposal of Claims (including claims 
; Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 
Province —_—- TT 
Total Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 
INewiOulc lan Giawer tei. seis oils ccaleciote <cte 6, 294 5,618 676 5,404 SrOl7 1,887 2,079 
Prince Hdwardislands&.. 2 .sceics caved 1,477 1,229 248 1, 644 1,181 463 247 
INOW OCOULL ram ere oe oe oats cea ee 10,401 8, 250 2,151 10,818 7,460 3,008 2,180 
INS EIS CUMS WICK estas acters creve Onis tte te wou 7,683 6,170 1,513 8,085 5, 682 2,403 1,675 
CVO SCE Rec ate ici sie iasshe tis sree at Mcveuekd 60, 888 46,396 14,492 64,450 48,094 16,356 16, 251 
LOPLI TO Me rere atest sees ete eeicleraete weeks «cee 67,339 51,368 15,971 75,342 54,214 21-128 15,591 
Tar CODA ep Nae oreeenosayive soko oicters. « Bad arsian 9,814 7,780 2,034 10,799 7,586 auals 1,365 
SHS SANE Yan, oh Coen Sa Nts SLE oR 6, 250 5,194 1,056 6,675 4,362 2rolo 1,007 
PA DOLL Met eine: oaks 6 onan fre chew 9,004 Uy YE 1,837 9,052 6, 622 2,430 2,181 
Prapis eC OlIMmpi ae we sate chic» ee - ate seeie 33,148 23,662 9,481 34,502 27,041 7,461 5,625 
Total Canada, January, 1952.......... 212,2931) 162,834 49,459 | 226,7712| 165,759 61,012 48,201 
Total Canada, December, 1951....... 175,040 120,434 54,606 148, 219 116, 637 31,582 62, 679 
Total Canada, January, 1951.......... 172,269 130, 207 42,062 183, 219 130, 129 53,090 38,468 


1 Jn addition, revised claims received numbered 19,791. 2 In addition, 18,851 revised claims were adjudicated. Of 
these, 1,472 were special requests not granted, and 911 were appeals by claimants. There were 2,477 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 





TABLE E-4.—REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS 
DISALLOWED AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











: : Month of Month of | Month of 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement VantareeeDeccutn lt idncnats: 
1952 1 1951 1951 
Claims Disallowed— 
Ree TeaT EET i rae: Sey oy tr aE a ce ES PRIS APTS CE PRIS CC Re OR CETTE ee RE 45, 842 19,713 41,410 
PUD DLO CH tary ES CTLC tilts syemtarayeter errs sections eter -yet exe tar ercioverlet pescvoraysae erate onoronate oteparer ccd ones 13, 857 3,917 11,958 
Claimants Disqualified 
ING EMIT SHIP O VCC ee eer retoe ete Meters areknts tats “crate lain, s he seals avabate seiebe, suawete Oenaatel Ceeteee 5,746 4 388 5,104 
Nob capablejouandmotavallabletorewOrks ec. veel. cel eeteis. eile eevee 1,410 983 1,186 
HOSS OMWOLksaue to ailabOunGispuues en veers oecee en cee eerie cietsae 2,929 1,580 16 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work................... 841 616 1,071 
DIScharvedhon mlsSconCdUCh eas eae mice Sele note aheteerS ole «ir aelers coiotreere 853 644 905 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause...............0 cece eee ees 5, 200 4, 639 5,544 
(GHAR EOEM, ain Moers SoC OBA e eon o SHEE GOL one tn iene Sep actu Sor 2,904 1,991 Sydoe 
GBT ts atlas's Seats. Seine eR OARS OG Hie HERE 3 EAGER ROS. ISI a ai PEN Cie ace ca Gree 79,582 38, 471 70,346 


1 Includes 3,642 revised claims, disqualified. ’ ‘ ; 7 
2 These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, ete. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION 
UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT! 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed | Claimants? 
LOB) GEOIIN LOI tere recency Se oialcs aT oaey <r oahate hev aie ei Seana aa Paachion noliahs) Sher ausPar salve 2,912,000 2,787, 200 124, 800 
TOS A ATTEN Sige ds aes GBs CoG OD oie OED ety On BORO ie ane Semen oomenEpe Cine 2,941,000 | 2,750,900 190, 1003 
JO) Oa N AA op opere TOE HE ODT te MOC oO nGe DOC OCOD Sein GOS cre eo ie Cre 2,962,000 2,714, 400 247 , 6003 
IN FeRietsl 0 Bein sb ic-c 0 GRR COIR a An rec BOR COD er Ice ye oe ic CC meen ts Micra Aman ee 2,972,000 2,728, 200 243, 8003 
PANT i lin ee eee Re ons ore earns GA ica, tae PO tm Se HeRe Peal eta aMin, cieraia sao AG 2,989,000 2,804, 200 184, 800 
IN ESR Bee et chee cen CER LES Re ain at rR seen ee as PRR CO Ae, ear MINT Or 2,971,000 2,834, 200 136, 800 
ANTE yea Gerab Ok Conn Ae ORL etG oO SUR ah re aca TREO AS Wee ne ee 2,998,000 | 2,909,100 88,900 
URNIBZ. -stha aS bolo Sib eS BA CRONE OO 0 AGE Pci MIGeEPPERTs Stoic AION bien Oiicite tra cu ce De San 3,051, 000 2,964, 500 86, 500 
IGT ea Thre, Aris ec OlG CBO LR ORS ee GO De ohn OREO SGD On er Cac nm paae Grice reac 3,056, 000 2,972,100 83, 900 
cole ab Hera a 87cY gs ae, AOE SOR oes BOR Roi ca SiO mee I UD OCA Arnona rami arr ar 3,071,000 2,990, 100 80,900 
WMGLO Wer ee areeet eeerseh ics sarclo ee os ee mecha eed tusend Seis, prancgle nach wvenea te. gta enetenares 3,094, 000 3,010,900 83, 100 
INFO Malia o¥cicien, sBiow Gs Spee O Cee Os GLIa oe ott CODER On ao ne nO meren roo ce eumer 3,106,C00 | 38,006,200 99, 800 
Hy CCID) OL CERNE rae Nest isha leis < erate iciMtore or apepsusienw ate erciel sens ueieiener te elauer aus 3,170,000 3,016,300 153,700 





1 Revised figures. { ; 
2 Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 
3 Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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TABLE E-7.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, 


FROM FEBRUARY, 1942 


(THIS TABLE APPEARS QUARTERLY; MARCH, JUNE, 
SEPTEMBER AND DECEMBER) 


TABLE E-8.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, JANUARY 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Initial Claims Only 



































f Persons | Number | Amount 
Province Claims Aeon ae d Com- of Days |of Benefit 
Con- Oe cee rs e mencing | Benefit Paid 
sidered Benefit | benefit | Paid 
Class 1 Class 2 ene 

INewround lan cdeween aces tte see nee meen 1,432 217, 351 538 334 3, 987 8,333 
Princesoud wardelsiand sees. casein: 430 103 114 149 131 1,579 | 2,879 
INO Vit COULA Cnet ce de site cet ela cdc te eee eke 2,877 1,054 745 812 1,249 15,139 29,437 
ING Wa eulncia CG Kemee 2 a eer 5 aie Bee 1,978 619 594 607 815 9,006 16,500 
OTSISE CAG, bis Set ee host tah. do 125538 5, 229 3,168 She, (AU) 6,255 63,616 121,505 
ONG art Oona nr cert ar Peet kOe NN vt tone te 13, 886 OMe 4,597 4,759 7,218 88,312 178, 161 
INESITODE Sar CRA eee Seer 2,603 949 (A 912 1,652 2h O20 43,436 
Sasa bChoweala penne occa tae ten esa 1,902 568 505 751 890 | 10,528 21,298 
DEL Cae Aalto ee eee 1,918 586 587 691 924 TATU ry 23,910 
Briton Celumbiaee 42a. ate ve ene a. 6,078 2,294 1,662 1,995 3,534 44,114 98, 048 
to paledamuany OO 2 eee see et 45, 642 16, 636 13,035 14,917 23,0027; 268,983 543,507 
‘toil demi, HOM. wok oo oenn eden oc 41,642 15, 802 10,969 13,314 240,012 462,161 


1 There were, in addition, 372 renewal claims. 


3 and 4. 


3 Include 15 renewal claims. 
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19,456 | 





2 For 1951, an additional 191 claimants were entitled under classes 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistica) 








Octobem pre seats 


October............ 


INUCTISU. Hoe ebincih 
Ottoben. soc oe 


WANUAEY yc ascites: 
MEDEUAT-Y), +. sain. 
IMsrGHivcat ee cern oe 


2s 
BWBOSMaAIAENWNWNWSY 


ARARAALAAR 
22 Co 69 GUDI DI es RAT COA? 


COROT RAIdom comb 


aI-© 





On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 





Fuel 
and? 


Light 


Clothing 


Home 
Furnish- 
ings and 
Services 


Miscel- 
laneous 


145-7 
146-6 
146-9 


Retail 
Prices 
Index 
(Com- 
modities 
only)t 


223 +1 
221-6 
218-3 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 = 100. 


+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index including rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1952 


(Aucust 1939=109) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


























Total Home 
: Furnish- | Miscel- 
Febicl,.|, Jan. 2; 4h Febse Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and | laneous 
1951 1952 1952 Services 

isha, Utolatal eis IN ENG LGM le Skee sce 103-9 103-7 105-0 101-2 107-0 105-4 103-0 101-2 
lett fax deen) et ses 162-3 179-3 178-2 239-1 124-9 144-5 227-8 183-4 136-8 
Sainte Olmert ose 171-2 188-0 187-5 240-3 126-1 140-9 234-5 193-8 152-6 
Montreally. .......... 180-6 198-1 197-1 265-8 147-4 145-0 199-7 204-6 142-0 
BOL ONGO Mpc ees asian 171-5 187-1 186-0 236-6 149-6 172-5 213-0 194-8 144-8 
Winnipeg =e as a we? 170-1 183-7 183-4 249-3 132-9 128-2 208-8 201-7 139-5 
PASkAbvOOn a. see. cn 172-6 187-0 187-1 250-6 132-3 151-7 22201 207-0 134-2 
iH dmontcOoness. 24 euse 169-0 183-4 183-2 254-0 124-0 121-8 223-2 194-4 140-2 
Vancouver.......... 175-8 193-6 192-5 255-6 131-9 170-8 226-5 194-4 147-7 


a ee 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
(1)—St. John’s Index on the base June 1951= 100. 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939=100) 


Dominion Ayerage Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 



































Price 
. oye Per Dec. Dec. Feb. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
Commodities 1941 | 1945 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | i952 | 1952 | Feb. 
Reelsirloinstealcs...2.4.2s.eseen ccc Ib. 120-7 | 154-8 | 249-5; 255-9] 331-8] 381-3] 376-7 105-9 
Beetaroundisteals 225. <s2s.cicisten 6 cess s lb. 125-7 167-9 |* 278-9 | 285-2] 369-4 | 425-5] 420-5 100-5 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime........... lb. 125-5 174-3 280°9 287-8 367°3 417-2 412-4 95-0 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed..... lb. 132-7 162-3 | 301-3 306-7 | 414-1 485-7 | 480-8 77-9 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ lb. 1386-7 | 168-3 | 334-6] 345-4 | 471-2] 562-0] 559-1 76°3 
Veal, front roll, boneless.............. lb. 139-3 174-0 | 3816-6 | 324-7] 415-8 | 494-7 | 493-0 85-6 
Wamibwlerroasten. of) ate aceon le. lb. 109:9 | 152-8 | 245-4 | 258-8 | 299-7 | 3387-9] 339-6 97-0 
Pork, fresh loin, centre cut............ lb. 125-3 143-8 226-2 224-4 250-5 242-9 232-4 61-6 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... lb. 127-0 143-4 | 253-6 | 233-5 | 285-8 283-2 | 274-3 52-1 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind off..... lb. 132°3 142-5 | 230-2 | 222-5 | 215-5 | 215-2] 209-4 79-2 
PALA, PUTO PACKAGE... 2). sss aie wes se « lb. 151-3 | 159-6 | 281-6} 192-8 | 267-5 | 288-8 | 218-1 24-3 
Shortening, package................... lb. 134-7 | 187-5 | 264-6} 212-5 | 250-7 | 243-8 | 239-0 34-6 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’, large, carton..... doz 156-4 181-3 175-4 150-4 179-8 189-7 | 169-2 52-9 
Te oaccacick oon ey OE en qt. 111-0 95-4 162-4 166-1 175-2 190-8 190-8 20-8 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. lb. 140-5 148-0 267-4 239-9 237-0 264-9 268-6 73°1 
Cheese, plain, mild, 4 lb.............. pkg. 174-6 | 165-4 | 280-5 | 226-0 | 287-9] 259-6] 262-5 35-2 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.......... lb. 106-5 | 106-3 | 152-4} 165-1 180-8 | 191-8 | 191-8 12-2 
lGuraallepurpose,..c sae sn ate os ane lb. 127-3 124-2 | 1879 | 221-2 | 224-2 | 230-2 230-2 7:7 
Rolled oats, package.................. lb. 112-0 | 114-0 | 158-6] 164-5 | 198-2 | 199-2] 199-2 13-2 
Mormenlakes 48.0700 hott ee son csienes pkg. 101-1 100-0 162-0 163-0 172-8 191-1 192-1 17-9 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’8............... tin 129-9 137-7 | 217-9 180-2 | 200-9 | 279-9] 285-5 30:7 
JEEENS) PAGER 6 cn ete Ree See ee tin 117-5 | 121-7 | 150-0} 146-6 | 150-1] 167-3 167-3 21-4 
Corn, cream, choice, 20 0z............. tin 128-3 132-7 185-8 175-0 175-7 189-2 191-1 21-1 
IB CANS mol VRP EtS oie s ocho cease. lb. 129-4 | 1383-3 | 272-5 | 245-0} 283-3 | 299-3 | 299-3 14-9 
SPONGRS ADOOMING! 0). ss daccsdcanaedd's lb. 108-2 | 126-5 | 126-5] 175-4} 120-9] 185-1] 209-6 11-1 
Otatocsy NOt table; ., eecebee ate. 10 lbs. 89-9 149-4 143-1 153-2 128-9 269-0 279-6 62-9 
Prunes, bulk or in bag................ lb. 115-8 120-2 180-7 198-2 234-2 250°3 247-7 28-5 
Raisins, seedless bulk or in bag....... lb. 104-0 | 108-6 | 127-2 | 129-2 | 146-7] 176-5 | 175-2 26-4 
Granges, Californias ec...) ae. seco ces. doz. 132-5 154-3 136:5 | 159-7 154-3 147-8 148-9 41-1 
SMW ra, Koka eng sckeish nda. 4doz.| 111-3 148-6 | 139-1 170-5 | 169-2 | 179-0 | 180-8 29-5 
WamMpstraw Derry, 16 OZe......cesasocs jar 111-3 115-1 149-8 145-5 163-8 167-7 167-7 29-5 
POA 1D O78. oo ois ass fev oneidea ie ants tin 101-5 106-1 145-2 140-6 148-8 155-3 155-3 23-6 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 0z............ jar 118-3 128-9 145-1 140-7 150-3 159-1 159-1 21-7 
(Chora Shiaclhyer, PA Noh waren Gelmenns Gere tin 138-0 157-7 183-4 176-9 192-7 208-3 209-4 36°3 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... lb. 132-3 132-3 150-8 164-8 191-7 | 204-2} 202-7 13°0 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package....| lb. 131-3 | 134-9 | 155-6 | 169-8 | 199-6} 218-6} 213-6 13-8 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... lb. 141-6 | 131-7 | 187-6 | 256-4] 802-8 | 314-7] 314-7 108-6 
Tea, black 3 lb. ee J me ae he ; ee: pkg. 145-2 | 131-6] 175-5 | 177-2 | 182-3 | 186-5] 186-8 54-3 





* Descriptions and units of sale apply to February 1952 prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 











Locality 


Newfoundland— 
A= Sth) OLN SI. saite ae aes ee 


P.E.I.— 
2—Charlottetown................... 


Nova Scotia— 
3—Halifax......... PAGS SOR RE SoG e 


B— SV CNOVi aoe cia eras 


New Brunswick— 
5—Moncton...... CB SHD HOR IACON ce Net 


6—Saint John.......... ERIE en ay oe 


Quebec— 
jC bicoutimiz a.) ce eee eee 


SeraVontreal sos an. so cess cen e res 
DO -QUC DEC Tr asewen sei teeeeachireeee 
Ho SDCEBTOOKC.< f:,0/3e. tee oe arn seme - 
PEeSOTelinere 2 a..c tee Naess 6 sleire 


Ontario— 
13— Cornwall haw ka. cae seis lccte cn erstere 


7 NOrth DAY sr7).4 oe des ratte care ae c 
ES —-OLEA WA tiaras Screens pre eee ae age 
19—Sault Ste. Marie...........2-.008 
ae SUC BULY ce os kinases p< picts eee te tlor 
le LAIN INNS ss anaish od acs tien oetee heals 
Bea OTONLO 55, dojorciesialtae ts 0 aes eee ae 
a= WINGBOF. tessa. ci. sve crete eitesentels lo. lee 


Manitoba— 
24—- Brandon measspiastes eh totes cictoaten 


ZO—SWADNIPCR 5c cs seamen cletia eben es 


Saskatchewan— 
2G——MOOS8CWd AW... eesiea's oo eos c looses ere 


Si RERINA oye celtic cw ee carreeins ae ee 
28— Saskatoon senses: mee cn oen eee 


Alberta— 
20 — Cal Pay ert teryaiiele sinckeeioroe hicks clare 


30—Drumbheller................20000 
ol—Hdmontonies ice keene a 


British Columbia— 
32—Prince: Rupert... c- --202 osc scien 


So— ETAT ee were csoe fees te eieore aieie ier 


Sirloin steak, 
per lb. 


= 
So 
~I 
Or 








an 
S) 
“I 

So FN WD Fe 








ets. 





Round steak, 
per lb. 





So 
or 
= 


o co 
wo wo 
mo © 


co 
to 
_ 


106-7 
105-9 
100-6 
107-8 








Beef 


Rib roast, prime, 


i) 
[=aue 
wn 


rolled, per lb. 





oo ww 











Blade roast (blade 
removed), per lb. 








Stewing, boneless, 
per lb. 





cts. 


~I 
= 


72-6 


ao 
oa & 
oO oO 





Veal, front roll (boneless), 














Lamb, leg roast, 























Pork 
a eee 
sila |z 
oo 3) w 
a. re) é 
ee toe s 
a) - le) 
=) ja Cc 
® © a. 
°° oO alice 
gs | 22] 3° 
b 3 
Be) ae | @s 
aia a BS 
ge) Penegr 
ed ica fQ 
cts. cts. cts. 
e 
80-8 78-1 81-0 
58-4 53-8 
a 
61-9 51-9 82-6 
65-0 51-2 81-4 
61-6 | 52-8 77°3 
66-5 | 54-9 85-4 
63-0 58-0 81-7 
60-1 50-4 72-9 
52-2 44-6 73-9 
63-1 53-0 81-7 
59-0 | 49-3 75-3 
57-5 | 48-9 80-7 
60-5 52-9 74-5 
61 Soe 77-3 
d 
63-2 46-8 76-3 
62-8 47-5 78-1 
d 
64-9 | 53-2 80-0 
62-5 50-1 74-2 
65-8 54-1 75-9 
d 
59-9 56-6 73°3 
61-3 51-0 78-2 
61-8 45-5 73-7 
63-5 | 49-1 74-8 
00) Yn oe Se 77-6 
d 
57-5 53-5 76-5 
64:3 50-7 78 -2 
58:0 | 51-8 81-8 
d 
dese) eo2>h 77-1 
d 
60-6 | 56-6 81-9 
62-5 Dace 82-6 
56:7 | 48-2 82-8 
68-3 | 65-0] 94-2 
69-0 62-3 91-6 
d 
68-0 55-3 86-9 
68-6 54-4 88-5 





FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, FEBRUARY, 1952 


Bureau of Statistics 











Locality & 
rs 
oa 
o 
Es 
al 
cts 
Newfoundland— 
1—St. J Ohnisteyyias se PEAS Ne oe eee 
P.E.I.— 
2—Chanlogtetawlas ac see. oe dete tee 25-0 
Nova Scotia— 
Da Td ALLIAX Ero erane Me sc care aha oat 25-0 
ARS VNC Ys aad eanciene Mntrto oe keene s 23-9 
New Brunswick— 
== VON CLONE IA. tie ate ceomtehtie tacit siete 24-7 
6 Saint Onna pasate etna 26-4 
Quebec— 
i—ONICOULLMI Na. sae eee oe eee ee 27-0 
S— Montreal eye pyres ete tisecie.. 23-2 
Gq Que beCcber a iitask cid ronaey seme 23-3 
10—Sherbrookesse-ass2s seen meses 28-8 
t= SOLE) rae nat eM raraysia Alesina 22-2 
12—ThreewRiverseion acca g tocmecee : 24-1 
Ontario— 
I3—Wormwallanstaedasm sen the cee eee 22-1 
14—— Hore Willtaiman eacceie aa. cere: 22-6 
LO bLATOVLON aie te eee aeeneare 24-4 
T6—ICOndOnte. prac e dncicetioraak mee ne os 25:3 
i INOTtnuBayy. carrie seen soe. 26-2 
TS— OCCA WATE re cteterceidrdoices swine: 23-8 
19—Sault Ste. Marie................. 27-4 
20—SUGDUDYseanerice ara coe ote an: 25-5 
ZL APLIN TINS Sethe erste ake ie ee ares 25-0 
2 OLONLO Me. Pha muds earns ok eisai te 24-5 
23 — WAN SOL ey aster teases saad aln oe cnctevaneec 24-5 
Manitoba— 
2A DEAN CONS eiscte ee ie cieya eve eoia sc 22-4 
Mar Waalovl eta aae 8 ain een oc eaer ie ore 21-1 
Saskatchewan— 
26 ——MOOSE, UR Ws. clercte a /sfouctaicrctere elevtiolerees 22-1 
ZT IVC PID Qasr errve tre icieacre sc anal 22-6 
28 = SASKATOON s ofr ase aatites acacia eaten: 20-6 
Alberta— 
29 —W aT Y aos kien ote ioe ae Deiat 23-2 
S0 rim hellervaameneercida ce terse: 22-4 
SEIN LON eee cyanate ais aeteiel ai 23-8 
British Columbia— 
Doe erINCePNUDEND eiiin acc sees eae eer 30-2 
Som LL All eta mene eee eet fetes cle comers 25-5 
SAVE COLLY OL Merck teraiciaeris Waters Stel crevonsvey 26-6 
OD VACLOMI See tet ciete caer a oksic <p faival ets 26-0 








per lb. package 


ea 3 8 | Shortening, 
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Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ large, 
carton, per dozen 
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per quart 
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fags ae 
eran 35-3 
75-8 | 36-9 
76-6 | 36-0 
18-2 | 37-3 
75-8 | 35-2 
17: 36:1 
72:4 | 37-0 
71-3 | 34-7 
72:1 | 35-4 
71-6 | 34-8 
71:0 | 33:7 
70:5 | 34-5 
72-5 | 34-9 
70-8 | 36-6 
73:1 | 34-4 
73-1 |} 34-0 
73-4 | 34-3 
74-0 | 35-3 
73:9 | 34-6 
74-1 | 34-1 
73-6 | 34:5 
72:8 | 33:8 
73:4 | 34-1 
71-7 | 35-2 
70-8 | 35-2 
70:8 | 34-7 
70:1 | 36-2 
71:0 | 34-9 
72-1} 34-1 
72-6 | 36-0 
73°38 | 35-2 
75:6 | 36-0 
73:5 | 36-0 
74-6 | 35-1 
73:8 | 35:4 








Bread, plain, white, 
wrapped, per lb. 
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Flour, all purpose, 
per lb. 
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Rolled Oats, package, 
per lb. 
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8 oz. package 


Corn flakes, 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 

















Canned 
Vegetables 
: one a 
Locality ae 3 os 
Pi s | g &.8 
Ooo DoD - 
ONE o ce 
S n Hs ae “S 5 
Bas) #8 | Ga 
H Qua O 
cts. cts. cts: 
Newfoundland— 
1==StriJohnisess «sca cercc neice < 30-9 23-4 24-1 
P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown........... 29-0 21-6 22-3 
Nova Scotia— 
SO Ealiiaxters ee ctr eee. 80-5 | 22-2) 21-8 
A= SMANES Vas sieiciareresetcts etic 32°3 21-2 | 229-3 
New Brunswick— 
H—MONCLON tosis cesieicle's ieee 29-6 20-6 20-2 
G—=—Saintwolnte,, 5.6 oc ees 30°3 | 21-11} 20-6 
Quebec— 
FO MICONTMIMI -aciaeoe colon « 29-6 | 22-6] 21-0 
S—Montreall. ... sich acinccie on oe 28-0 19-2 20-2 
O-=Q@uebet. sanvieslosscaseaans B22 Ih Palka) || 7 aij: 
10—Sherbrooke. ....6.0...¢56 29-4 21-5 20-3 
TSS OTel i saytiiise kt cl ecemeeere tes 27-6 19-4 19-2 
12—Three Rivers..........-- 28-6 20-3 19-9 
Ontario— 
13—Comwall iver. .cssjee ee ane 29-1 20-4 19-4 
14—HortsWilliam. |. 4.202.268 31-1 21-7 18-9 
15——EHarmyltonmenei seams a 30-4 19-9 18-8 
16—-Wondoneeeaaes see ee ee 28-8 20-5 19-8 
17-——North Bay..sssec cee ee he Nav OMAN hon esac 
18—Ottawase . inccsccesecs cae 30-0 | 21-1 19-8 
19=Sanltiste: Maries... cee 30-1} 20:7) 20-1 
20—Sudbury). 6.2... csencsones SOeOnl ol sal 20-0 
AEG TATIRITIS sje syaye cosa stecre esse sie 31-6 21:8 19-8 
99== TOLONLOWseete ee cee aie 29-0 19-9 18-7 
93> WANdSOL ys 48 wisleisceioelersvcie’ase's 95-7 | 20-8} 20-0 
Manitoba— 
94—— Brandon)... asecar shee. eee 32-8 92). 1 91-8 
D5 -—=WANNIDE Rs ac)iy 4 see visiaictele'« 30-8 91-8 90:3 
Saskatchewan— 
26—Moose Jaw...........-++: 93.5 | 29-2) 29-7 
Dla aXeratitan. AO ep bije GOBUCOOOT 34-4 | 21-81 23-6 
28—Saskatoon........-...+6- 81.41 09.741 22359 
Alberta— 
29 — Cal Zanycrct ct acitoste terse 33.6 | 20-8 | 22-8 
380—Drumheller.............. 36-5 | 19-6 | 23-5 
381—Edmonton...........---- 34-3 | 21-1 | 23-5 
British Columbia— m m 
32—Prince Rupert............ 33-0 | 20-4] 20-4 
BEEN Ug ill Son, a AWE cP ae Soar 1 MOTV RAL ele 
m m 
34—Vancouver.........--+--- 30-4 | 19-5 | 18-2 
m m 
B5—VACLOLIA wanted aide shies cee 30°3 18-6 18-9 























Beans, common dry, 
white, per lb. 
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Onions, cooking, 
per lb. 
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Potatoes, No. 1 table, 
per 10 Ibs. 
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k n 
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27-9 26-4 
] k 
30-6 28-3 
27-8 25-9 
28-0 28-8 
aa Me ea 
29-8 24-5 
27°8 27-5 
29-7 |° 26-8 
27-4 | 23-8 
28-0 25-1 
29-8 | 23-8 
k n 
28-7 26-0 
k n 
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1 
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1 
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k k 
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k k 
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k k 
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k k 
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k k 
26-0 27-7 
k k 
29-1 27-0 
28-4 26-6 
k n 
28-7 26:6 
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26-5 | 235 
27-4 26-0 











Oranges, California, 288’s 
per dozen 
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Lemons, 300’s, 
per # dozen 
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32-7 
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28-1 


26-6 
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Jam, strawberry, with 
pectin, per 32 oz. jar 
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56-2 


54:5 
56-2 


54-6 
54-7 


61-6 
52°4 
55:4 
55-0 
50:5 
53-1 


51:3 
54-7 
50-5 
49-5 
53-6 
49-6 
53-0 
53-4 
54-7 
49-3 
52-0 
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Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts with 
bone-in. (b) Short, rib roast, prime. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. (f) Imported. 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, FEBRUARY, 1952 


Bureau of Statistics 


Locality 


Newfoundland— 
SSO) CRO ae A ee ee 


P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown.............+ Beers 


Nova Scotia— 
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New Brunswick— 
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Bal rany meet deceit sm sous. 
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British Columbia— 
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Marmalade, orange, 
per 32 oz. jar 
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Corn syrup, 
per 2 lb. tin 
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11-6 12-4 
12-1 12-3 
12-0 12-6 
11-8 11-8 
12:3 12-3 
12-4 12-6 
13-4 14-0 
12-4 13-6 
12-6 13-4 
13-5 14-2 
12-1 13-0 
13-1 13-2 
13-2 13:5 
13-2 14-0 
11-8 13-0 
12-6 13-7 
15:1 15-8 
15-0 15-8 
14:3 15-5 
14-4 15-8 
15-0 16-0 
13-6 14-7 
14-1 15:6 
13-7 15-2 
13-4 14-7 
13-6 14-9 
11-6 13-3 
12-5 14-1 
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Coffee, medium 
per lb. 
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Bituminous, 
per ton 
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i i . i i ixed— k. (m) 
(g) Mixed—carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk 18-0c per 16 oz. tin. (i) Package. (k) Mixed package and bul 
i5 oz. tin. (n) Mixed—Californian and Australian. (p) 360’s. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, 
JANUAR Y-FEBRUARY, 1951-1952 


woe js 8 8 SS See 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 


























and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- Com- In Per Cent 
mencing In mencing In Man- of 
During | Existence] During | Existence} Working Estimated 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 
1952* 
BPEAMUPAT 20% Mike cease ole onal oasis ome SO | 15t 15 5, 749f 5,749 75, 220 0-08 
HIT NAT War hiss © eee Nea: eyes 12 22 12,388 13,048 47,603 0-05 
Cumulative totalsmeerew are 27 (Seon 122,823 0-07 
1951 
EN AVE EO\ ge 6 eeu ne See ntis, abe cr her ec 18t 18 6,,2007 6,255 16,988 0-02 
CO ISTNL AI cutie As ok bispanatevn tae eae agar 16 20 4,760 4,944 20, 103 0-02 
Cumtlative potals.n ei... 34 11,015 37,091 0-02 
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* Preliminary figures. 

+ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1952 (1) 
OO Ss 


Number Involved Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation | in Mar- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- Works Working 
ments BRS Days 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to February 1952 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Biscuit factory workers, 1 95 2,100 |Commenced November 10, 1951: for 
Vancouver, B.C a new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages and other changes 
following reference to conciliation 
( board; unterminated. 
Cake and biscuit mix 1 18 18 |Commenced January 30; for a union 
factory workers, agreement providing for increased 
London, Ont. wages and other changes; termin- 


ated February 1; return of workers 
pending further negotiations; in- 


: definite. 
Fur, Leather and Other Animal 
Products— 
Handbag factory workers, 1 15 300 |Commenced August 30, 1951: for a 
Montreal, P.Q. union agreement providing for in- 


creased wages following reference 
to conciliation and arbitration; em- 
ployment conditions no longer 
affected by the end of February, 
1952; indefinite. 





Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 1 30 600 |Commenced September 27, 1951; for 
Nicolet, P.Q. a new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages and cost-of-living 
escalator clause following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated 





Furniture factory workers, i! 92 1,525 |Commenced January 29; for imple- 
Montreal, P.Q. mentation of majority report of 
arbitration board providing for in- 

creased wages, vacations with pay, 
etc., In new agreement under nego- 

tiations; terminated February 19; 

negotiations; in favour of workers. 


Metal Products— 


Electrical apparatus factory 1 16 300 |Commenced December 11, 1951; pro- 
welders, testing suspension of four welders 
Peterborough, Ont. for refusal to work at rates in new 


classification; unterminated. 


Metal factory workers, 1 309 6,000 |Commenced December 14, 1951; for 
Weston, Ont. a new agreement providing for 
increased wages and reduced hours 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 
ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Electricians and helpers, 3 Commenced January 21; for increased 
Moose Jaw, Sask. wages; terminated February 3; 
conciliation; compromise. 


~J 
— 
[=>) 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 

Truck drivers and ware- i 14 200 |Commenced January 21; for elimin- 
housemen, ation of 3-cents-per-hour differential 
Ottawa, Ont. between Ottawa and Toronto wage 
rates; partial return of workers; un- 

terminated. 
Taxi drivers, a 64 300 |Commenced January 28; for imple- 
Edmonton, Alta. mentation of arbitration board 


award for increased wages and com- 
mission, nine-hour day instead of 
eight hours, innew agreement under 
negotiations; terminated by Febru- 
ary 10; return of workers and 
replacement; in favour of employers. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1952 Q) 








Number Involved |Time Loss 





Industry. Occupation - in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish-| yw... Working 
ments Workers Days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February, 1952 


MinIne— 
Coal miners, 
Gardiner Mines, N.S. 


Coal miners, | 
East Coulee, Alta. 


Coal miners, 
Drumheller, Alta. 


Coal miners, 
Sydney Mines, N.S. 





MANUFACTURING— 
Fur, Leather and Other Animal 
Products— 
Tannery workers, 
Plessisville, P.Q. 


Teztiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, 
Granby, P.Q. 


Hosiery factory workers, 
Granby, P.Q. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Bookbinders, | 
- Toronto, Ont. 


M iscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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183 








390 


168 
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162 


6, 200 


600 


4,500 


3,800 








Commenced February 5; dispute over 
stopping place of buses; terminated 
February 5; negotiations: in favour 
of workers. 


Commenced February 19; protest by 
married men against refusal of 
single men to take medical con- 
tract; terminated February 25; 
return of workers pending negotia- 
tions; indefinite. 


Commenced February 26; protesting 
penalty deductions from drivers’ 
pay for quitting work before end of 
shift; terminated February 26; 
return of workers pending negotia- 
tions; indefinite. 


Commenced February 26; protesting 
dismissal of 14 loaders who stopped 
work claiming low tonnage im 
section had reduced earnings; term- 
inated February 29; return of 
workers pending reference to um- 
pire; indefinite. 


Commenced February 28; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes following 
reference to arbitration; terminated 
February 29; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 


Commenced February 4; for imple- 
mentation of award of arbitration 
board for increased wages in 
new agreement under negotiations; 
unterminated. 


Commenced February 27; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and one-year contract follow- 
ing reference to arbitration; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced February 25; for equal 
cost-of-living bonus for men and 
women in new agreement under 
negotiations following reference to 
conciliation board; partial return of 
workers; unterminated. 


Commenced February 1; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, increased cost-of-living 
bonus, extension of vacation plan 
and payment for one additional 
statutory holiday following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; unter- 
minated. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1952 (1) 





Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 








Number Involved 





Baabliah. 


ments 


Workers 


Time Loss 
in Man- 
Working 

Days 





Particulars (?) 








Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February, 1952—Concluded 


Metal Products— 
Plating factory workers, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


Motor vehicle factory 
workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Office appliance sales and 
service clerks, 
Vancouver, B.C. 





| 





bo 
rats) 


9, 000 








207 


18, 000 


Commenced February 11; protesting 
dismissal of a union steward for 
absenteeism; terminated February 
21; conciliation; in favour of em- 
ployer. 


Commenced February 17; for a new 
agreement providing for payment 
for eight statutory holidays instead 
of six, wage premiums for special 
classifications and for afternoon 
and night shifts, life insurance for 
pensioners, and extension of medical 
plan following reference to concilia- 
tion board and conciliation; term- 
inated September 19; conciliation; 
compromise. 


Commenced February 12; for addi- 
tional increase in wages tentatively 
agreed upon; terminated February 
12; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 








(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review 


(??) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(8) 30 indirectly affected; (4) 69 indirectly affected. 
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TABLE H-2._FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA, IN 1951, 
BY INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1951, 


BY INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES—Continued 





TABLE H-2. 
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TABLE H-2.—_FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA, IN 1951, 
BY INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES—Continued 
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YABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1951, 
BY INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES—Concluded 
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TABLE H-5.—_INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 














. Medical | Temporary | Permdnent : 
Provinces Aid Only! | Disability | Disability | _ Fetal Total 

1947 
INGE SCO DURES escheat ee Sat OT AGT ws eae 7,491 8,501 409 44 16, 445 
IN GW (DTUNS WIC ea te cei fee oie oe ee en oe cee 5, 663 8, 746 247 37 14, 693 
(OTe Sfe(oks 1 RARE PA CLC IAA SACL AR AOE aS 7 SCENE iS od I IERIE) baie cn once la Yigsop oan 96, 135 
bari Os cere eee eS Te ae lek ee mee 77, 283 38, 744 1,006 159 117, 192 
IMisiinto bee Ai atta ccm ttotk ct oe tne eae ck ee oy eee 8, 936 6, 482 299 29 15,746 
Sask atehewan aac. cone erase en eae 4,658 5,331 142 21 10, 152 
ANT OY eV erie ee a PN a kk eli, ee Gh ar 11,951 13,362 464 87 25, 864 
EB Tibisie Olu bia sheen bao eet eee ne Ee 40, 556 33, 083 1, 203 176 75,018 
etal es Bee Se ree tcp aeyate ohicle ite See oc rae reall oi deonale cetera ucetl e yemesbanat emesiapeere | eon cr ccuacens teat 371, 245 

1948 
IOVS CODER: asc Crees aoe ne ELE ene 7,952 9,039 474 54 17,519 
iNew: Brunswickse sade 28 ec eens eee ee 6,351 8,512 223 29 15,115 
DED CH hd coos Fc Slee EM eee eet ne segenrwic Che eA Ql shed = Uiascct ee el so oan ee cahs Chvsae teed Compine siete te Sotelo lar ocean amepe cociiians . ~93;028 
(TG BT IO I hs Ree sae cee sid ahs I a oro aes a 109, 904 49,390 2,199 240 161, 733 
AVESTTTUCOI AA. x eat heteceweuelle Seon EON tie cen ee ate 10,019 6,414 320 30 16, 753 
SAslcah Che walle nu oaks cies ciceiceremiea ee IEA Ce” 5,082 5,386 142 17 10, 627 
IN IDbents aw. foe denisid os occa Ben ae bee eee 15,374 12,560 522 101 28,557 
Britiehs Gol Da s..). ese slo ae EL ce ee 41,3811 31, 269 1,261 oe 74, 064 
lo i> (pe RC pin tae ators Soe ee Oa eee > Prat re (Oe ne igen lt ch oon ata cre 417,396 

949 
Prince wares islands sys et oe Mert ee te 103 113 Bi edi eoee oe 219 
INO Va SCOtia. eerwa: he. Gear aoe arnt Lace aie ee 8,483 8,032 491 49 17,055 
ING WALSTUTIS WIC Keser, 1 opt tuickectie sete erect Seer 6,426 7,130 220 18 13,794 
(TK ] 01 ey Ce Benoa Writ Pat iS Setar he eh UR ia OM opie EU eo ea ea | eRe PN | IPO I oe ED ot een te 85,040 
Ontario seyret ae eek a ee aa eae eee 117,239 47,400 1,740 283 166, 632 
IVI STEEO OS, se Aa retas ant ce eI oe toe eee ae 10, 654 6,132 308 31 Wes Ae: 
ASKS CEMOW EL mcyls ciiactre Maken Ee eyecare ete ee 5,504 5, 204 103 19 10, 830 
TID Orbe ee ee ake TAC nn 18,213 13,423 645 Reelto 32,396 
Britshieolumbiaye- cannon eee 40, 609 27,049 1,416 178 69, 252 
ADC ye eRe eee nen cet yes Av tr ie API en ai 6 AI De a Al teeter ean ral Brea an wel ae Lae et SE 412,343 

1950 
HOT INCORENCL WAN eLS ATI Gees ere eran ee cee» cia 320 363 shal eee fete cee 686 
INGVE OCOLIA Sh semae catecin aa eee anita RGmeins 8,542 7,591 506 58 16, 697 
INewa Brunswick: see ccae: dancer eens ici ee 5,936 8,828 231 28 15,023 
QTC 8) eA dee 8 ode MRR, A cH ses eR AM QT Ee ei Oe. een | Bras sla hr ieh PORN Ce oe 197 86, 246 
COTTREIO™R SEY, AEs se ere rot ee ebay acon Hee 118,001 43,820 1,677 225 163,723 
IM ANICODA see eier or toca care acne ee eee ae ame 10,516 5, 652 316 29 16,513 
SaAskaAtCHewane =, .a.(ae 5c ii cence herrea etal ieee ae 5,610 5,691 114 26 11,441 
PAI Orbe Mee W rete, atte tooo EE ce cients e aR 18,836 13, 804 577 120 Baoan 
British Columbians ae cet eee ieee cea ae ” 43,992 25, 852 1,498 162 71,504 
“A BR 21 DOM, Goce ve rs aR A GEMS oe Se pA geen etn Den Pe eatde Me BoA Le ethea d-o seu tel Ps ek Bae mle lf de om fly cc 415,170 

19513 
INe@wiourid lanicit®) tyes ae ee cette renee erste arctan 2,988 2,548 17 10 5,563 
IPriNnceid. ward uISLAl Geechee meine 418 428 By | Rerercats eens 851 
INO VANS COUIS eee an eae Sree ot cae ea eet 8, 830 7,626 111 40 16, 607 
INOW ZBEUNS WICK: fhe Se cra hie ce aes eh co ER Cc ere Rene Re cera ee dey eretancints sc 26 16,375 
(QI ITE] a Yet Cee tis hie? a asirel ab aie nin SPP uear, Comat ete MHARBER AA 91 Dean ary er ceee| Patra Bi cact aan Mt ara in. ceemetiy Stake 207 95,930 
ODERTIO rr tee ef ats Pe Se tc ale Wen sro eee he ae: 129,486 45,010 1,775 292 176,563 
IMANITO Daas oe ee tree tase a eens ore er ree Ee 10,581 5, 687 318 29 16, 615 
Saskatchne wane. < sccsatickins ce pec cna ok otelo Mee cere ene 6,711 6, 812 135 18 13, 676 
PAID OLGA SO Os eRe ees sere eley. yes te Meio cme ees ee 20,320 14,754 636 102 35,812 
Bribisns@ oumnbin see ceee ace ee inte at sete ene 49,004 26, 023 1,487 184 76, 698 
Blo} 2) eae an Fe Ane Ae ROO RSA 5 til AE RL HM Sr Se tla, «FW We IN, Oo i tl ne os ean arco ko heao Ooo a ae 454, 690 





(4) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compensa- 
tion; the period varies in the several provinces. 

?) For the period July 1 to December 31, 1949. 

(3) Preliminary figures. 

(*) For the peed ave 1 to December31, 1951. The Workmen’s Compensation Board of Newfoundland commenced 
operations on April 1, 1951. Prior to that date compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1948, might be 
recovered through court action; the number of cases reported by the Registrar of the Supreme Court since Confederation 
are as follows: April 1 to December 31, 1949: 35; 1950: 41; January 1 to March 31, 1951: 37. 
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The regular edition of the LABoUR GAZETTE contains information on all 
matters of current interest in the field of labour, on economic and social 
conditions in Canada and other countries, on labour legislation in all the 
Provinces, and on all activities of the International Labour Organization. 


Members of trade unions and labour organizations and students, may receive 
the Lasour GAZETTE for twelve months by sending 50 cents for each 
subscription for a group of 10 or more to the Circulation Manager, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


The blank form on the last page of this issue may be used 
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Send for these 
Monogrea 





phs and 


on Trades and Professions 


Now Available: 
MONOGRAPHS AND PAMPHLETS 


1 Carpenter 9 Printing Trades 
2 Bricklayers and Stone Masons 10 Motor Vehicle Mechanic and 
3 Plasterer Repairman 
4 Painter 11 Optometrist 
5 Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter ma ; 
14 Mining Occupations 
6 Sheet Metal Worker 
Te vlectrician 15 Foundry Workers 
8 Machinist and Machine Operator 16 Technical Occupations in Radio and 
(Metal) Electronics 


MONOGRAPHS ONLY 


20-35 Careers in Natural Science and Engineering (one book) 


These monographs and pamphiets, prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, are available from the 
Circulaticn Manager, Department of Labour. The monographs are primarily for the use of those engaged 
in the vocational guidance of young Canadians as well as for that of readers desiring detailed information. 
The pamphlets are written in simpler form for reading by young people themselves. 
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Current 
LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Summary of the latest employment and 
labour information available when the 
Labour Gazette went to press (May 13) 





By Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour 


PRIL, marked by the seasonal upswing in agriculture, construction and 
water transportation, witnessed a decrease of nearly 75,000 in the number 
of job applications registered with the National Employment Service. Further 
expansion took place in aircraft and shipbuilding but most consumer goods 
industries showed only slight signs of a spring increase. In the field of indus- 
trial relations, collective bargaining negotiations are in process in the steel, 


logging, and pulp and paper industries. 


The increased seasonal demand for labour 
has been most pronounced in agriculture, 
with the result that shortages of farm 
workers were experienced in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. On the other hand, how- 
ever, layoffs have occurred in certain 
manufacturing industries. In the paper 
products industry, for example, more than 
650 workers have been laid off, mainly in 
New Brunswick, Ontario and Quebec. In 
addition, more than 1,700 employees were 
on short time. The textile products 
industry, too, has reported the layoff of 
more than 600 more workers, most of them 
in Quebec. Also, the iron and _ steel 
products industry has laid off more than 
300 employees. The latest statistics on 
employment in manufacturing, as at 
March 1, 1952, show that, in comparison 
with March 1, 1951, major increases in 
employment have occurred in the following 
industries: railway rolling stock (17%); 
aircraft and parts (69%); shipbuilding 
(61%); and farm machinery (15%). Major 
decreases in employment have taken place 
in textile products (11%); clothing (8%) ; 
furniture (13%); and rubber products 
(8%). Employment levels in. consumer 
goods industries, in general, have been 
low for many months. It is expected 
that the recent removal of credit restric- 
tions will benefit these industries, partic- 
ularly those in the consumer durables 
branch. 
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Heavy hirings during April in agriculture 
and the increased requirements for labour 
in construction and water transportation 
are reflected in the decreased number of 
registrations for work at National Employ- 
ment Service offices. The total for Canada 
on May 1 was 310,200, compared with 
217,500 on May 3, 1951, and 385,100— 
this year’s peak unemployment figure—on 
April 3. In 1951, a maximum figure of 
303,700 was reached on February 8. 

Regional figures for unplaced applicants 
at May 1, as compared with April 3, show 
a decrease in each region, with the greatest 
decline in the Ontario region, where the 
number of registrations for work has 
dropped by 24,000. With the exception of 
the Prairies, however, each region had a 
greater number of applicants at May 1, 
1952, than at May 3, 1951. In the case 
of the Prairies, the low figure at May 1 
of this year results mainly from the 
harvesting of an abnormally large carry- 
over crop from last year. The higher level 
of unemployment indicated for Ontario and 
Quebec at May 1 is accounted for largely 
by the increased labour force and reduced 
activity in consumer goods industries. For 
example, employment in the clothing in- 
dustry has decreased by approximately 
9,000. A similar decrease of about 9,000 
has occurred in the textile products indus- 


try. In addition, construction work is 
expanding at a slower rate this year. The 
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following table gives the figures for total 
male and female registrations for work at 
National Employment Service offices on the 
dates indicated :— 





Mayl1, April3, May 83, 

Region 1952 1952 1951 
Atlantic. . 46,055 52,500 38,700 
QuebEee. se oe. ens 116,486 135,570 74,400 
Ontario. . 84,705 108,770 44,200 
Prairies. . . . . 30,959 47,460 33,600 
Puen ee Sue: 32,024 40,800 26,600 
GCAMADA, . & 385,100 217,500 


310,229 








A shortage of farm labour has developed 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan, where 
activity increased greatly in April as a 
result of the harvesting of the remainder 
of last year’s crop and because of the 
progress in seeding made possible by ideal 
weather conditions. Shortages of farm 
workers also exist in other areas, partic- 
ularly in Ontario. The shortage of farm 
labour in all provinces this year has been 
made more pronounced because immigra- 
tion of farm workers has been retarded 
by the precautionary measures taken to 
prevent the spread of hoof-and-mouth 
disease. It is expected, however, that about 
1,200 farm immigrants will be en route to 
Canada by the end of May, with an addi- 
tional 2,000 arriving during June. An esti- 
mated 15,000 agricultural workers are 
expected to come to Canada this year. 

In order to meet the shortage of farm 
labour in Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
Ontario, free transportation for qualified 
workers will be provided, under Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Agreements, from 
urban centres to areas where the greatest 
need exists. 


The depression in the clothing and 
textile industries has continued during 
April, with most firms operating on a 
short-time basis or with reduced staffs. 
Several hundred additional workers were 
laid off in the textile industry. The most 
important depressing factors in the textile 
industry, heavy mill inventories and some 
imports absorbing a portion of the domestic 
market, are still quite evident. Defence 
orders have played a vital role in main- 
taining the output of many textile firms 
even at present reduced levels. 

In the clothing industry, some improve- 
ment in the employment situation occurred 
during March this year, when employment 
figures showed an increase of more than 
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3,500 over those for February. This in- 
crease, however, may be accounted for 
mainly by seasonal factors. Clothing 
inventories at manufacturers’ and retail 
levels have now been reduced to a point 
considered normal for the current volume 
of sales. Both manufacturers and retailers, 
however, are purchasing in limited quan- 
tities in order to avoid getting caught again 
with heavy stocks bought at high prices. 

In the industrial relations field, union- 
management negotiations for collective 
agreement revisions have been in progress 
for the past few weeks in the basic steel 
industry, the west coast logging and 
lumbering industry, and the pulp and paper 
industry in Ontario and Quebec. So far, 
bargaining has failed to produce agreements 
and it is indicated that the disputes will 
be referred to government conciliation. 

The United Steelworkers of America 
(CCL-CIO) is seeking wage increases and 
other benefits at the Steel Company of 
Canada, Hamilton, Algoma Steel Company, 
Sault Ste. Marie, and Dominion Steel and 
Coal Company, Sydney, N.S. Indications 
are that negotiations have broken down at 
each place and the disputes will go to 
conciliation. Approximately 15,000 workers 
are affected by these three agreements. 


On the West coast, the International 
Woodworkers of America (CCL-CIO), 
representing more than 30,000 workers in 
the logging and lumbering industry, has 
been negotiating with Forest Industrial 
Relations Limited, representing the oper- 
ators. It is reported that the union has 
requested an increase in hourly wage rates 
but that the operators have proposed a 
decrease. 


In a number of separate negotiations for 
groups in the pulp and paper industry, no 
agreement has yet been reached. In the 
Ontario pulp and paper group, the main 
issues are increased wage rates and changes 
in the vacation plan. The major issue 
in the fine paper group of mills in Quebec 
and Ontario appears to be a reduction of 
hours to 40 per week. The 40-hour week 
is also a major issue in negotiations 
covering the Canadian International Paper 
group in Quebec, Ontario and New Bruns- 
wick. The International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
plus the International Brotherhood of 
Papermakers (TLC-AFL) represent most of 
the workers, although other unions repre- 
sent certain crafts. As in the past, the 
unions are acting together. 


CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of May 13, 1952) 














Percentage Change 











from 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Man power— 
otal civilian labourionce (ss eas oe ks Nov, 3/51 5,210, 000 — — 
PAE SONS, PY ERI Sh 8 Weta elacades 9 Aakcil)n deserves « Nov. 3/51 5,110,000 — — 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...... Nov. 3/51 100, 000 — — 
Registered for work, N.E.S. 
PAE LATIC I Chie dts excuse earn tt aes te eh te ca ens: May 1 46,055 —12-5 +19-0 
LT Ze ERS coe ONT Rae ane a May 1 116,486 —12-0 +56-6 
ONntarior ee ee ee racy RHE Ie PRI A Aish enh a May 1 84,705 —22-6 +91-8 
LONE Omer mre ate ae ek CRE chee ee hea Ss May 1 30, 959 —36-6 — 7-9 
EROS ACCME da) Soe PO OEE Tee Se ee a May 1 32, 024 —23-0 +20-2 
AEGU Ae COCTONS a. cuat ehiak & shakes acadahis s. May 1 310, 229 —19-4 +42-6 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
erent (Oye Get Pen eae he een ak x April 1 320, 322 + 1-2 +41-4 
Amount of benefit payments(d)....0........... March $16,891,581 + 8:5 +39-2 
Index of employment (1939=100);) 0.5... 2... March 1 177-7 — 0-1 + 3-1 
PENTA T OU UMOL ee. AN eeeh scAdeal. owes siecle... | January 19, 676 —11-5 +178-7(b) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost................. April 65,502 — +248-4(b) 
INovotrworkers involved...) 208s... |ADril 5, 204 — +35-4(b) 
OM SCTE ER a iad ne ne fats Ga ee aa April 26 — —22-8(b) 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly wages and salaries............. March 1 $53.95 + 1-4 +12-0 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................. March 1 $1.28 + 0-6 +14-7 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... March 1 41-7 0-0 — 1-4 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)................ March 1 $53 .29 + 0-8 +13-1 
Cost-of-living index (av. 1935-39=100).......... April i! 188-7 — 0-2 + 3-8 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1946=100)...... March 1 116-6 + 1-7 + 7-5 
Ga ATONE TNGOMIGs.. . oe cce oe oe a ale see $000, 000) February 846 + 1-6 +15-4 
Industrial Production— 
POERIAGAVA) RU ge coU 271 Ol) 2 ee ee, tos acre ore as February 207-7 + 1-3 — 3-0 
DE ATAM OMT AMI Oe feos. 0 Oe ais ag he Cok etn Gee» February 212-1 + 1-5 — 5-4 
Dur bles weve, <aaa ra a Nir. Oho eote se February 259°3 + 1-3 — 6-2 
NOneuraAbless wie Jorieed. oe: hat hank iar occ 6s February 184-6 + 1-8 — 4-8 
Trade— 
PUL ar Sects De a one ne aE $000, 000| February 735 + 1-7 + 5-9 
Orca arch ts. ate aes. Peet basic andy $000, 000! March 354 +14-2 +21-9 
OE Shs oct tr vac PORN Rice oh cicadas $000, 000| March 326 +16-1 4-4 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in 
the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 

(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 
for same period previous year. 

, (c) Includes supplementary benefit April 1, 1952=45,304, March 1, 1952=40,084, April 1, 1951= 
1,932. 

(d) Includes supplementary benefit March 1952= $1,959,391, February 1952=$1,408,445, March 
1951 =$1, 671, 257. 

Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government 
agencies, including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the 
Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the 
Labour Gazette. 
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Fewer Houses Started, 
Completed in 1951 


The number of dwelling units completed 
in Canada in 1951, including conversions, 
was nearly eight per cent lower than in 
1950, while starts were down about 24 per 
cent. 

New dwelling units completed during 
1951 totalled 81,310 as compared with 
89,015 in 1950; conversions numbered 3,500 
as against 2,739. Starts on new structures 
numbered 68,579 as compared with 92,531. 
Number under construction at the year-end 
was 45,926 as compared with 59,443 at the 
beginning of the year. 


Ontario Total Higher 


Completions of new dwellings were lower 
in 1951 than in 1950 in all provinces except 
Ontario, where the total rose slightly to 
31,732 from 31,318. Total for Quebec was 
down to 26,686 from 27,237, British 
Columbia to 6,683 from 8,560, and Alberta 
to 6,057 from 7,266. In Manitoba, com- 
pletions numbered 3,810 (4,612 in 1950). 
Saskatchewan 2,026 (2,813), Nova Scotia, 
1,942 (2,573), New Brunswick 1,148 (2,545), 
Newfoundland 941 (1,716), and Prince 
Edward Island 290 (375). 

Conversions in Quebec in 1951 totalled 
1,120 as against 886, Ontario 973 against 
1.178, British Columbia 673 against 277, 
Alberta 230 (182), New Brunswick 191 (46), 
Nova Scotia 167 (24), Manitoba 131 (102), 
Saskatchewan 15 (26), and Prince Edward 
Island nil (18). 

All provinces had fewer starts on the 
construction of new dwelling units in 1951 
than in 1950. Ontario’s total fell to 27,349 
from 33,430, Quebec’s to 21,193 from 28,515, 
British Columbia’s to 5,696 from 7,536, and 
Alberta’s to 5,442 from 8,623. Starts in 
Manitoba totalled 3,183 (4,072 in 1950), 
Saskatchewan 2,154 (2,904), Nova Scotia 
1,466 (2,705), Newfoundland 1,101 (2,090), 
New Brunswick 900 (2,823), and Prince 
Edward Island 95 (333). 

New dwellings under construction in 
Ontario at the end of 1951 totalled 19,258, 
as compared with 24.215 at the first of the 
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year, and in Quebec the number was 9,554 
as against 14,859. In Alberta there were 
5,186 uncompleted dwellings as _ against 
5,803, British Columbia 4,652 (5,846), New- 
foundland 1,993 (1,950), Nova Scotia 1,979 
(2,429), Manitoba 1,835 (2,093), Saskat- 
chewan 1,200 (1,060), New Brunswick 675 
(897), and Prince Edward Island 94 (291). 


Textile Imports Showed 
Lerge Drop in February 


Imports of fibres and textiles in February 
showed the largest reduction of any 
commodity group over the corresponding 
month last year, according to figures com- 
piled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The iron and its products group showed 
the largest increase. 

Declines in raw cotton and _ cotton 
products and in raw wool and wool goods 
were mainly responsible for a drop in the 
fibres and textiles group to $29,837,000 from 
$38,382,000 in February, 1951. 

The total value for the iron and its 
products group rose to $100,684,000 from 
$88 288.000, mainly as a result of gains in 
rolling-mill products, farm implements and 
machinery, and mining, metallurgical and 
other non-farm machinery. 

Value of textile imports in February, 
1952, with figures for the same month of 
1951 in parentheses, was as follows: cotton 
products, $6,122,000 ($8,584,000); cotton, 
raw and linters, $5,992,000 ($7,155,000) ; 
wool products, $4,186,000 ($5,879,000). 


150,000 Idle in 
British Textiles 


Between 150,000 and 180,000 textile 
workers in Britain were unemployed at 
April 15 as a result of the depression that 
has hit the Lancashire textile industry, 
according to an estimate of the Secretary 
of the United Textile Factory Workers 
Association, Ernest Thornton. This is more 
than half of the industry’s total labour 
force. 

The textile slump has caused unemploy- 
ment to soar to the highest level since 
coal shortages closed factories all over the 
country five winters ago. In March, 433,000 
persons—2°1 per cent of the total working 
population—registered as jobless. This is 
an increase of nearly 40,000 over the 
previous month. 

At the same time, 250,000 job vacancies 
exist, mainly in defence industries. Engi- 
neering industries alone need 32,000 skilled 
workers. 


U.S. Clothing Workers 
Forgo Wage Increase 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America last month agreed to an exten- 
sion of old contracts until September 15 
without an increase in wages or other 
improvements. The contracts involved 
cover 150,000 workers in the American 
clothing industry. 

The union’s decision not to seek wage 
increases at this time was taken because 
of the current slump in the industry. 

Last pay boost for the union was in 
November, 1950, when it won a wage 
increase of 124 cents an hour to bring the 
average pay to $1.624 cents an hour. That 
pay rise was the first the union had 
received since 1947, as it preferred not to 
ask for any change in conditions during the 
three preceding years because of slack 
consumer demand and adverse economic 
conditions in the industry. 





Ontario Introduces Bill 
To Pay Disabled Pensions 


A bill to provide a $40 monthly allow- 
ance to totally or permanently disabled 
persons between 18 and 65 years has been 
introduced in the Ontario Legislature. Only 
those not receiving benefits under any other 
pension or compensation legislation or other 
public assistance program are eligible for 
the allowance. 

Payment of the allowance will be subject 
to a means test. Similar financial tests as 
those applied under the old age assistance 
program will be used. 

Applicants must have resided in Ontario 
for 10 years. 

When introducing the measure, Hon. 
William A. Goodfellow, Minister of Public 
Welfare, said :— 

“T would say a permanently disabled 
person would be one who is physically or 
mentally impaired to the extent that he is 
unable to care for himself and is dependent 
on other persons. This legislation will not 
apply to persons who are partially disabled 
or are able to earn a livelihood for them- 
selves or who would respond to reha- 
bilitation.” 





U.K. Government Employs 
60.000 Disabled Persons 


More than five per cent of British 
Government employees are disabled, accord- 
ing to figures presented to Parliament by 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury. 

As reported in the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette for March, on October 1, 1951, 
of 674,764 non-industrial government 


employees, 38,700 (5:7 per cent) were 
disabled; of 400,312 industrial employees, 
21,024 (5-3 per cent) were disabled. In addi- 
tion, 460 of a total of 572 passenger 
elevator operators were disabled persons. 


Premium Rates Lower 
On Government Annuities 


The increase in the interest rate paid on 
government annuities, announced April 1 
by Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour (L.G., April, p. 396), results in 
lower premium rates than those in effect 
during the past four years. 

The interest rate, three per cent from 
April, 1948, has now been increased to 
4 per cent. 

An annuitant can get the benefit of the 
new premium rates by entering into a new 
contract for the remaining period of his 
annuity and stopping payment on the old 
contract when the new one is written. The 
amount he has already paid will continue to 
bear interest at the old rates until maturity. 

This arrangement applies only to indi- 
vidual annuities. 


AFL Asks U.S. President 
To Investigate Housing 


Calling on President Truman to investi- 
gate housing needs in the United States, 
the American Federation of Labor has 
pointed out six factors to show that “the 
growing housing shortage affects family 
welfare, defence, health and safety”. 

The six factors are:— 

1. The housing shortage is 
impeding the defence effort. 

2. Housing is failing to meet the needs 
of all income groups. 

3. A housing famine for minorities exists; 
overcrowding is a major problem. 

4. Not enough money is available for 
mortgage financing at reasonable terms 
despite federal insurance and guarantees. 

5. Whole areas of housing are being 
built at under-par standards. 

6. Neighbourhoods are being built with- 
out adequate schools, shopping, transporta- 
tion and other facilities. 


seriously 





New Member Appointed 
To Manpower Council 

J. C. Armer, President of the Canadian 
Industrial Preparedness Association, has 
been named a member of the National 
Advisory Council on Manpower, it was 
announced last month by Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour. 

Mr. Armer is the first representative of 
this Association on the Manpower Council. 
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34,000 Immigrants Came 
From Britein in 1951 


In 1951, immigrants to Canada from the 
United Kingdom numbered 33,924; but 
during the same period, 5,055 persons 
emigrated from Canada to Britain. Canada’s 
gain, therefore, was 28,869. 

In 1950, Canada received from the 
United Kingdom only 8,002 more persons 
than she lost through emigration to Britain. 
In that year, 14,994 came to Canada from 
Britain; 6,992 went from Canada to the 
United Kingdom. 

These figures were 
U.K. Board of Trade. 


compiled by the 


Truman Urges Plan to 
Admit 300.000 Refugees 


President Truman has called on Congress 
to approve a program to bring 300,000 
European refugees into the United States in 
the next three years. 

The President said the plan would bring 
skilled workers for the nation’s mobiliza- 
tion program as well as agricultural workers. 

The plan would:— 

1. Provide aid for “the unfortunate 
victims of oppression who are escaping 
from communist tyranny behind the Iron 
Curtain.” 

2.'Continue United States participation 
in present international programs for migra- 
tion and resettlement. 

3. Authorize the entry of 300,000 persons 
in three years at the rate of 100,000 a year, 
to “aid in alleviating the problems created 
by communist tyranny and overpopulation 
in Western Europe.” 


U.N. Adopts Resolution 
On Equal Pay Principle 

The United Nations Commission on the 
Status of Women has adopted, by 11 votes 
with six abstentions, a resolution on effec- 
tive implementation of the principle of 
equal pay for equal work for men and 
women workers. 

The resolution notes that the principle 
of equal rights of men and women is 
solemnly proclaimed in the preamble of the 
United Nations Charter and recommends 
that all member states of the International 
Labour Organization introduce as soon as 
possible, by means of proper legislation 
and other measures, equal remuneration for 
equal work of men and women. It also 
urges adoption and implementation of this 
principle in all countries which are not 
members of the ILO. 

The resolution further requests’ the 
Commission on Human Rights to include 
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in the draft covenant on human rights an 
article providing for the principle of equal 
remuneration. 

It is pointed out in the resolution that 
under present conditions a great number 
of women are obliged to work for their 
living and that many women are able to 
do work of value in all sorts of occupa- 
tional fields. The resolution recognizes that 
the ILO should be encouraged to continue 
its initiative for the implementation of the 
principle of equal remuneration for work 
of equal value, and that non-governmental 
organizations in many countries are doing 
effective work in creating favourable public 
opinion for the application of this prin- 
ciple and in promoting appropriate legis- 
lation. 


TLC Official in B.C.., 
Robert McCulloch Dies 


Robert McCulloch, Vice-President of the 
Vancouver, New Westminster and District 
Trades and Labour Council (TLC), died in 
Vancouver in February in his 5lst year. 
He had been active in the trade union 
movement in British Columbia for 20 years. 

For the past 15 years President and 
Business Agent of the Milk Drivers and 
Dairy Employees Union, a local of the 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, he was also a member of the 
British Columbia Executive Committee of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 


N.S. Labour Leader, 


J. R. MacDonald Dies 


John R. MacDonald. Charter President 
of the Cape Breton Labour Council (CCL), 
died recently at Passchendaele, N.S., at the 
age of 56 years. 

A member of District 26, United Mine 
Workers of America, he was vice-president 
of the Nova Scotia Federation of Labour 
(CCL) and the CCL representative on the 
Maritime Advisory Committee of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 

Mr. MacDonald took a leading part in 
the organization of the Cape Breton Labour 
Council and became its charter president. 


Alberta Strike-Free in 1951 

Alberta was free of strikes in 1951. 

H. E. Bendickson, Chief Executive Officer 
of the Alberta Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions, credited this situation to the unions 
and their leadership, to management’s 
tendency to respect human rights, and to 
the Government’s efforts to effect settle- 
ments in industrial disputes. 


Says Recreation Plans 
Develop Worker Morale 


“Generally speaking, workers who play 
better work better,” states Dr. Earle F. 
Zeigler, Head of the Department of 
Physical, Health, and Recreation Education 
at the University of Western Ontario, in an 
article entitled “The Case for Industrial 
Recreation”. The article appeared in the 
Winter 1951-52 issue of The Business 
Quarterly, a publication of the School of 
Business Administration, University of 
Western Ontario. 

“Industrial recreation has a constructive 
effect on the employee’s attitude towards 
his position and his fellow workers,” Dr. 
Zeigler continued. “Few things can be 
offered to the worker that will develop a 
more valuable industrial asset—high worker 
morale. 

“The development of such qualities as 
co-ordination, initiative, leadership, and the 
satisfaction of doing something well at 
play tend to carry over into the job. In 
this way the worker’s productivity may well 
be increased. 

“The firm which offers a sound recreation 
program will find that it attracts and holds 
workers.” 

In his article, Dr. Zeigler offers sugges- 
tions which should be followed in the 
development of an “adequate and success- 
ful” recreation program, outlines potential 
problems and presents a “blueprint for 
action.” 


Some Unions Disapprove 
N.S. Labour Board’s Act 


While one Halifax union has expressed 
approval of the action of the Nova Scotia 
Labour Relations Board in refusing certifi- 
cation to five union groups on grounds that 
they were communist-led (L.G., March, 
p. 260), a labour council and eight unions 
in that province have placed their opposi- 
tion to the decision on record. 

They are: the Cape Breton Labour 
Council (CCL); six locals of District 26, 
United Mine Workers of America (CCL) ; 
Local 596, Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Union; and the Antigonish 
Garage Workers’ Union. 


CCCL Will Not Support 
Any Political Party 

In an eight-point resolution, the CCCL 
executive has announced that it will not, 
as such, support any candidate nor any 
party in the Quebec provincial election but 
that it will attempt to hasten the political 
education of the labour class. 
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The CCCL’s Political Action Committee 
is, however, authorized to use the official 
publication of the organization and all other 
publicity means at its disposal “to point out 
to the voters the candidates that could be 
particularly hostile to the workers and to 
labour unionism.” 

The Committee will also publicize the 
CCCL point of view on the platforms of 
the political parties and on _ existing 
legislation. 

A special fund will be set up to allow 
the Committee to pursue its role effec- 
tively but only union members and the 
syndicates will be allowed to contribute to 
this fund. 


Aim to Drive Communists 
From Freneh Unions 


The International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions has launched a project which 
it hopes will deal the death blow to 
communist influence in the French labour 
movement. 

One phase of the project will be a drive 
to organize under the Force Ouvriére the 
3,000,000 to 3,500,000 workers in French 
industry now unorganized. The project will 
also attempt to reform the whole relation- 
ship between the individual French worker 
and his union. 

French unions have undertaken to raise 
union dues and to require members to pay 
them) 29 months out) of ) the» year: 
Communist unions in France give union 
cards free and need to collect no dues 
because of huge contributions from “other 
sources”. At the present time, no French 
union has dues that can support a large- 
scale organization drive. 


Unions Pledge Support to 
Negro Labour Committee 


When the Negro Labour Committee of 
the U.S.A. was formed in New York 
recently, representatives of 75 trade unions 
pledged their support of the group’s aims. 
The Committee will function on a nation- 
wide scale, 

Primary purpose of the new organization 
is to improve the social, political and 
economic welfare of the millions of Negro 
workers in the United States within the 
framework of organized labour. 

Rejecting communist assistance, the 
Committee has barred from membership 
“communist or communist-dominated trade 
unions and all other anti-democratic 
groups.” 

For 15 years prior to the formation of 
the national committee, a local committee 
existed in New York. 
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Some Jobless Insurance 
Funds in U.S. Dwindling 


Unemployment insurance funds in the 
United States are feeling the effect of cut- 
backs in employment due to defence order 
placements and recession in the production 
of certain commodities. A number of state 
funds are reported to be having difficulty 
in meeting payment of unemployment 
insurance benefit claims. 

At the beginning of April, Michigan and 
a number of eastern states appeared to 
be the most seriously affected. The situa- 
tion has caused grave concern to organized 
labour. Hearings have been held by the 
Congress Ways and Means Sub-committee. 


Tobin Testifies 


Testifying before the committee, US. 
Secretary of Labour Maurice Tobin advo- 
cated supplementary federal unemployment 
payments on a temporary basis in states 
faced with difficult unemployment prob- 
lems. Mr. Tobin said: “The payment of 
such benefits should continue no longer 
than a reasonable time to allow the states 
themselves to correct the major short- 
comings of their laws in accordance with 
reasonable minimum standards. While such 
supplementary payments could be paid on 
a short-term basis, they cannot and should 
not be paid by the federal Government 
indefinitely. The states have accumulated 
billions of dollars in their unemployment 
benefits in accordance with their laws, 
buttressed by federal minimum standards.” 

The CIO, in its representations before 
the committee, urged that federal assist- 
ance take the form of grants, rather than 
loans, to those states whose unemployment 
insurance funds fall too low to finance the 
benefits provided by their state laws. 


CIO Request 

The secretary-treasurer of the United 
Automobile Workers, and on behalf of a 
number of other CIO unions, requested the 
committee’s approval of a bill to authorize 
supplementary federal payments to jobless 
persons. He expressed opposition to a bill 
sponsored by Representative Mills, which 
would sanction repayable advances by the 
federal Government to states hard hit. 

Such legislation was also opposed by the 
Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York on the ground that the result 
would be disastrous to the whole federal- 
state unemployment compensation program. 
Jobless benefits in a very short time, it 
contended, would be increased by 50 to 60 
per cent at a cost of up to a billion dollars 
more if the proposed federal aid to the 
states’ unemployment insurance funds were 
provided. 
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The proposed supplemental payments 
would be made from the federal Govern- 
ment’s share of the percentage of the 
unemployment tax allotted to admunis- 
trative costs. 


The Congress Ways and Means Sub- 
committee has before it for consideration 
a number of bills which propose the extend- 
ing of federal assistance, in one form or 
other, to states suffering from heavy unem- 
ployment whose jobless benefit funds are 
nearing exhaustion. 





Retired Auto Workers 
Orgenize in Windsor 


The Detroit Retired Autoworkers Organ- 
ization (L.G., March, p. 262) now has a 
counterpart in Windsor, Ont. The move to 
organize automotive industry pensioners in 
the Canadian city is spearheaded by officers 
of United Auto Workers locals there and 
has the backing of many interested private 
citizens. 


A belief that the ever-increasing number 
of pensioners will one day constitute a 
separate economic class in society is one 
reason for the organization campaign. In 
recent years, collective-agreement pension 
plans calling for the retirement of workers 
at 65 years have been producing pensioners 
at a steadily-accelerating rate. It is esti- 
mated that there are now 4,500 retired auto 
workers in Detroit and at least 500 in 
Windsor. 


The prime objective of the new group 
will be to improve the economic life of the 
pensioners. 


Fewer Men Over 45 
Now Working in U.S. 


In spite of the increased employment in 
the first half of 1951, the proportion of 
men 45 and over in the United States 
labour force was lower than it was in 
April 1945, according to a report just issued 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Women 
45 and over, however, had regained by 
April, 1950, the high rate of participation 
they reached during the Second World War. 


These recent changes continue long-time 
trends. The percentage of men 45 and over 
who were in the labour force declined from 
84 per cent to 75 per cent between 1900 
and 1950. Of all women 45 and over, 
however, 22 per cent were working in 1950 
as compared with 12 per cent in 1900. 
About half of this increase occurred 
between 1940 and 1950 as a result of the 
Second World War manpower shortages. 


U.S. Living Standards 
47% Lower Since Korea 


Because wage rates in the United States 
have not risen enough to offset price and 
tax increases, several million American 
families in the moderate income group have 
suffered an average loss of four per cent 
in their living standards since the outbreak 
of the Korean War, according to Dr. 
Julius Hirsch, Professor of Economics, New 
York School of Social Research. 

In reaching this conclusion, Dr. Hirsch 
used a new approach to obtain a direct 
measure of average price changes as they 
affected a city worker’s four-person family 
with a moderate income. He also took 
account of their changing tax burden. He 
was thus able to obtain  substantially- 
precise estimates of their net weekly earn- 
ings in constant dollars. 


Taxes Up 25 Per Cent 


Dr. Hirsch found that, whereas prices 
rose 10 per cent since Korea, personal taxes 
rose 25 per cent. The tax rise was more 
than twice as great as the price rise partly 
because tax rates were increased—part of a 
program for recovering price stability—and 
partly because higher money earnings 
placed the families studied in higher tax 
brackets. 

As reported in the New York Times, 
Dr. Hirsch’s findings were as _ follows: 
Between July, 1950, and November, 1951, 
the average weekly earnings of this group 
of families in current dollars rose $4.36. 
But price rises took $5.15 out of the week’s 
pay, 79 cents. more than the rise in 
earnings. 

Personal taxes (federal, state and local) 
claimed $5.36 from the week’s pay in July, 
1950. The pay of $55.42 in current dollars 
was equal to $55.36 in constant (1951) 
dollars. With $5.36 claimed by taxes, these 
families had only an average of $50 to 
dispose of for their necessities and luxuries 
after meeting their tax liabilities. 


Disposable Income Cut 


But by November, 1951, their tax burden 
rose $1.39 from $5.36 to $6.75. Their net 
weekly earnings in constant dollars after 
taxes dropped from $50 to $47.82. This is 
a drop of 4:3 per cent in the average 
disposable income available to these 
families. 

The increased tax burden and the post- 
Korea price rises, together, took $11.90 out 
of the average pay envelope of these 
families. In November, 1951, their weekly 
earnings in current dollars of $59.78 were 
worth $47.82 in dollars of constant pur- 
chasing power after taxes. Of this loss, 
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$5.15 was accounted for by tbe rise in prices 
and $6.75 by the personal tax burden. 

Take-home pay rose. But rising prices 
and rising taxes eroded $6.54 out of the 
pay envelope, in addition to the $5.36 paid 
in personal taxes in July, 1950. With four 
and a third more dollars in it, the envelope 
of November, 1951, actually represented $2 
less purchasing power. 


Average Hourly Earnings 
At All-Time High in U.S. 


Average straight-time hourly rates for 
production workers in all United States 
manufacturing industries reached an all- 
time high of $1-582 an hour on January 15. 

The five industries with the highest 
straight-time hourly rates in January this 
year were: oil and coal products, $1-974; 
printing and publishing, $1-969; rubber 
products, $1-774; primary metals, $1-758; 
and non-electrical machinery, $1-723. At 
the bottom of the list were lumber, textile 
products, apparel, leather and tobacco, with 
rates averaging from $1:375 down to $1-144 
an hour. 

According to the Bureau of National 
Affairs, the biggest increases in rates 
between January, 1950, and January, 1952, 
were: rubber products, 18:1 per cent; 
instruments, 16-7 per cent; electrical 
machinery, 14:8 per cent; and lumber, 14.7 
per cent. For all manufacturing groups the 
average increase in 1951 was 5:7 per cent and 
for the years 1950 and 1951, 14-6 per cent. 

Although the consumer’s price index rose 
4-7 per cent in 1951 and 14 per cent during 
the two-year period, average straight-time 
earnings in 11 of the 20 industries con- 
sidered failed to keep pace with the rise 
in living costs. 





203,000 Norwegians 
Are Union Members 


The Norwegian Federation of Labour had 
503,200 dues-paying members on December 
31, 1951, the Norwegian Information Ser- 
vice reported. This number includes 87,327 
women members. 

Forty national unions are affiliated with 
the Federation. 


200 Labour Papers in U.S. 


Labour unions in the United States 
publish almost 200 national labour papers 
and magazines in addition to hundreds of 
regional and local ones. Unions claim a 
combined circulation of 16 million and a 
total readership of at least 30 million. 
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Health Insurance Plan 
Reeommended in Alberta 


Establishment of a complete program of 
health insurance was one of the 87 recom- 
mendations to improve public health ser- 
vices in Alberta included in the report of 
the Alberta Health Survey Committee. 
The report was released in Ottawa last 
month by Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare. 

The Committee’s two-year survey was 
financed by a federal health grant. Chair- 
man of the Committee was Dr. A. Somer- 
ville, Assistant Deputy Minister of Public 
Health for Alberta. Members include 
representatives of the provincial health 
department, the Associated Hospitals of 
Alberta, the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, the Union of Urban Municipali- 
ties, the Alberta Association of Municipal 
Districts, and the women of Alberta. 

The major proposals of the report, if 
implemented, would lead to a complete 
program of health insurance, the report 
notes. 


Fifth of U.S. Workers 
With Same Firm 10 Years 


Approximately 20 per cent of all 
employed persons in the United States in 
January, 1951, had worked for the same 
employer continuously for the past 10 
years: 14 per cent of the women, 25 per 
cent of the men. These figures are from 
a report of the US. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, issued in 
December, 1951. 

In most industry groups, including manu- 
facturing, women had a shorter period of 
continuous employment than men; in the 
manufacture of durable goods, however, the 
proportion of women workers who had 
acquired their jobs during the Second 
World War exceeded that of men. 

The median duration of current employ- 
ment was 2:2 years for women, compared 
with 3:9 years for men. Much of this 
difference is due to the fact that women 
as home makers and mothers have greater 
household responsibilities. The median 
duration of employment is about one year 
for mothers with pre-school-age children; 


two years for mothers of school-age 
children; and three years for married 
women with no children under 18 years 


of age. 

Although other studies have shown that 
single women are more likely to be regular 
workers than are married women of com- 
parable age, the median duration of 
employment for single women as a group 
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(about two years) does not differ appreci- 
ably from that for married women. One 
reason for this apparently is that so large 
a proportion of the single group consists 
of teen-age girls not long out of school, a 
fact which would tend to reduce the median 
for the group as a whole. 





Duteh Plan Aims to 


Reduce Unemployment 


The joblessness of about 110,000 Dutch 
workers can be traced fairly directly to the 
deflationary policies that have restored the 
Dutch balance of foreign trade, according 
to Michael L. Hoffman, writing in the 
New York Times. The Netherlands Gov- 
ernment is now trying to reabsorb these 
unemployed. 

From a post-war unemployment level 
that ranged, Mr. Hoffman writes, from a 
yearly low of slightly less than 40,000 to 
a yearly high of 60,000 to 70,000, the 
Netherlands unemployment has climbed to 
approximately 175,000. This is slightly less 
than 4 per cent of the total labour force. 

Most of the growth in unemployment 
has been in the agricultural and building 
trades, Mr. Hoffman states. 

The Netherlands Government’s plan to 
reduce unemployment includes the follow- 
ing measures :— 

A transfer of workers to industries in 
which labour shortages still exist. (Move- 
ment between the various industrial centres 
is fairly easy in the Netherlands because 
industry is concentrated in a very small 
area. The Government also sees to it that 
workers’ travel remains cheap and easy.) 

A reversal of the Government’s policy to 
restrict investment in construction. (The 
volume of house building is being permitted 
to rise by about 20 per cent in the current 
construction season.) 

Some expansion in public works. 

Establishment of new industries in the 
agricultural regions farthest from potential 
employment centres. 





National Health Fund 
Established in Peru 


A fund to be used for the control of 
contagious diseases, the creation of addi- 
tional hospital facilities and the general 
improvement of sanitary conditions has 
been set up by the Peruvian Government. 

The fund is being built up through higher 
taxes on the importation of foreign spirits 
and through a new tax of five per cent on 
salaries and wages to be paid by all com- 
panies whose capital exceeds a specified 
figure. 


Extracts from Hansard of Interest to Labour 


Maintenance of Immigrants 
Mareh 24 
Mr. White (Middlesex East): 


1. How many immigrants are being main- 
tained by the Department of Labour in each 
of the following centres: (a) St. Paul 
VErmite, Que; (6) Ajax, Ont.? 

2. How many of these immigrants in each 
of the above centres are: (a) German; 
(b) from the United Kingdom; (ce) all 
others? 

3. Of these totals, how many are age 
groups (a) from 1 to 18 years; (b) from 
18 to 35 years; (c) over 35 years? 


Mr. Gregg: 

Pea) e05° 
1952. 

OAC) ot Paul fhrmite, “28"A jax, 37; 
toy ot. Paul VRrmite, nil;> Ajax, 16; 
(c) St. Paul ’Ermite, 675; Ajax, 661. 


(by) 7 14t ag “at. March 24, 





Mr. Harris (Grey-Bruce) : 


United Jxingdom, nil; 


3. (a) St. Paul VErmite, 
from United Kingdom, nil; 

Ajax, German, 
3; others, 146. 

(6) St. Paul ’Ermite, German, 23; from 
others, 445. 

Ajax, German, 28; from United Kingdom, 
11; others, 388. 

(c) St. Paul ?Ermite, German, 5; 
United Kingdom, nil; others, 141. 

Ajax, German, 7; from United Kingdom, 
2, others, 127. 


German, nil; 
others, 89. 
2; from United Kingdom, 


from 


Immigration in 1951 
March 24 
Mr. Brooks: 


1. What number of immigrants entered 
Canada each month during the year 1951 
through the ports of Halifax, Saint John, 
(Juebee, Montreal and Vancouver? 

2. What was the number by nationalities? 


1. Immigration to Canada through the under-mentioned ports, calendar year, 1951: 








Halifax Saint John 
CONGAr ye PS API Aya Ey 280 
Heltisry- case =. 4,843 1,617 
VLC CUiveceS uch. or ae 7,760 1,466 
El ee agree ee 8,144 70 
Lae beet ak 9,920 12 
Tee een 9,779 14 
AMIS. OR Ree 8,888 3 
BV oTICU he cs se. s 7,925 8 
September ...... 3,672 25 
October lis. iis 5,072 28 
November ..... 10,101 782 
December ..... 14,379 1,781 
SEE S eet sho sual oe 93,840. 6,086 








Source: statistical unit, immigration branch. 


2. Immigration to Canada showing nation- 
alities, calendar year, 1951: 


Wlbanisite ae oe ee 58 
AUIS LTE eee eee ee 3.628 
LET ARC ha lage ca ene mee 3,086 
OSES ie ota ee Ce mee 34,790 
Jehan Ch heh ee SR Re 395 
Central>Americans,. 4.2%... 16 
Chinese 40. er aoeatt 5: 2,689 
Czechoslovakian’.......... 3,905 
Maisie ae, cokes caus = ae +s 4 666 
Ute eRiRareh Piles Bat Fe. 19,137 
PL SUOMIAES ms vehi mtaw ts cae. 4,748 
ICTS Pe ten rahiey. @atise ES 3,949 
ren Chinn. ane asiee. oa os 56 6,811 
Cerri . ete ff Oink ates 25,813 
Creeks enn sth: has Werste vies 2,802 





























Quebec Montreal Vancouver Totals 
24 443 Lae 4,281 
29 579 162 7,230 
a 782 213 10,258 
3,015 826 yA | 12,272 
6,166 1,174 194 17,466 
5,821 929 192 16,735 
6,128 1,376 262 16,657 
4,889 1,550 159 14,531 
5,630 913 194 10,434 
13,104 1,084 182 19,470 
6,767 1,398 160 19,203 
66 603 234 17,063 
51,676 11,652 2,346 165,600 
Piingarlany, Abeba titic aud + 5,210 
Teclandicae J. :k.an ve the rae 17 
Trish iRepublicaniia:.% 4.2. 669° 
SVOOLIN a als its, eer Placa ee ooo 
Telia iene. opis Sor meek 23,432 
LD ATOSE, pha Gust cletd gs aie tes 4 
DEAT ie Fe Massedie'o -snabncete ae ear 2,830 
TCU AA tion Sn teeeee Love 
IV Oxia ecg Oe. gee. ate ee 30 
INOLWETION.. « bce Ke Booed p es 916 
Polisi ec, -ea ch cibactson 20,408 
POptigHeses uc «gods was ete 42 
Uevybeueysiebe Ri MaMNBe.A 5 Scene 2,344 
igetia tin Vite «ames oes hs 3,744 
SouLDe A MErICANS ears 132 
SOATIS Hee chek eee Sia i bae 552 
SiVeCLIGT a Ata... Keepers, 796 
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SWISKsEee keh. har Sea 1,267 
Syrian irc ese, oneeeenee 263 
urkishe? <i ec eee 54 
TANT SINIAN | 4. «onc ioie s Meee 705 
TSA. citizens, ...28 seus - 6,904 
West Indian (not British). 48 
aie Osla Vian occ =. -cepeeletes 5,573 
CLM S ae ia vis ns 2 ao 252 

(Wei) See eee. hota ca 194,391 


Source: statistical unit, immigration branch. 


Bill of Rights 
March 24 
Mr. J. G. Diefenbaker (Lake Centre) 
moved: 


That, in the opinion of this house, imme- 
diate consideration should be given to the 
advisability of introducing a bill or declara- 
tion of rights to assure amongst other rights: 


1. Freedom of religion, freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press and of radio; 


2. That habeas corpus shall not be abro- 
gated or suspended except by parliament; 


3. That no one shall be deprived of liberty 
or property without due process of law, and 
in no case by Order in Council; 


4. That no tribunal or commission shall 
have the power to compel the giving of 
evidence by any one who is denied counsel 
or other constitutional safeguards. 


And that as a preliminary step the gov- 
ernment should consider the advisability of 
submitting for the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Canada the question as to the 
degree of which fundamental freedoms of 
religion, speech and of the press and the 
preservation of the constitutional rights of 
the individual are matters of federal or 
provincial jurisdiction. 


_..I1 have been asked what terms would 
be put into a bill of rights or into a 
declaration of freedom. I realize the 
difficulties of draftsmanship. ‘Those who 
drafted the first ten amendments to the 
United States constitution took several 
years. Since that time we have had an 
example in the difficulty of the United 
Nations. Incidentally some three years ago 
a declaration of human freedoms was 
agreed on but as yet, has not been brought 
before parliament. In the representations 
made to the committee in the other place, 
which committee was presided over with 
distinction by Senator Roebuck, some 
recommendations as to terms were made. 
I shall read a draft declaration of rights 
which I believe represents, in general, most 
of the principles to be embodied by such 
a bill of rights. 

I have used as a base the draft declara- 
tion from the Senate committee, and have 
altered, added to or deleted some of its 
terms. I suggest these as a basis upon 
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which Canadians might consider the draft- 
ing of a Canadian bill of rights or declara- 
tion of rights: 


Article 1 
Everyone has the right to life, liberty and 
the security of person. 


Article 2 
No one shall be subjected to torture or 
to cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment 
or punishment. 
Article 3 
Everyone has the right to recognition 
throughout Canada as a person before the 
law. 
Article 4 
All are equal before the law and are 
entitled without any discrimination to equal 
protection of the law. 


Article 5 
Everyone has the right to an effective 
remedy by the competent national tribunals 
for acts violating the fundamental rights 
granted him by the constitution or by law. 


Article 6 

(1) No person shall be subjected to 
arbitrary arrest, detention or exile. 

(2) Any person who is arrested or 
detained shall be promptly informed of the 
reasons for the arrest or detention and be 
entitled to a fair hearing within a reason- 
able time or to release. 

(3) No one shall be denied the right to 
reasonable bail without just cause. 

(4) No tribunal, royal commission, board 
or state official shall have the right to 
compel anyone to give evidence who is denied 
counsel or other constitutional safeguards. 


Article 7 
Every person who is deprived of his 
liberty by arrest or detention shall have an 
effective remedy in the nature of habeas 
corpus by which the lawfulness of his deten- 
tion shall be decided speedily by a court 
and his release ordered if the detention is 
not lawful. Habeas corpus shall not be 
abridged, suspended or abrogated except by 
parliament. 
Article 8 
Everyone is entitled in full equality to a 
fair and public hearing by an independent 
and impartial tribunal, in the determination 
of his rights and obligations and of any 
criminal charge against him.’ 


Article 9 
Every person is entitled to all the rights 
and freedoms herein set forth without 
distinction of any kind such as race, colour, 
sex, language, religion, political or other 
opinion, national or social origin, property, 
birth or other status. 
Article 10 
Any person whose rights or freedoms as 
herein set forth have been violated may 
apply for relief on notice of motion to the 
supreme or superior court of the province 
in which the violation occurred. 


There are some who contend that if we 
set forth all the terms in a bill of rights 
we may thereby limit our freedoms because 
we shall thereby be limiting our freedoms 
to those comprised therein. In its consti- 
tutional amendments, the United States 


added a provision to meet that possibility 
and I suggest to that end the final section 
be as follows:— 


Article 11 


The above articles shall not be deemed to 
abridge or exclude any rights or freedoms 
to which any person is otherwise entitled. 


The foregoing are based on the findings 
of two joint committees on fundamental 
freedoms and those of two house com- 
mittees of the Senate. Would such bill of 
rights containing such terms be binding? 
Would it not entrench upon provincial 
rights under the British North America 
Act? That is a problem that deserves the 
most serious attention. I do not ask for 
a bill of rights passed by Parliament which 
in any way would invade or infringe the 
rights of the provinces. 

It is agreed that in order to bring in a 
bill of rights to include the rights of both 
national and provincial jurisdictions it 
would be necessary to have an amendment 
to the constitution. There would be no 
need, however, for an amendment in the 
constitution for declaration of rights which 
has been suggested by various newspapers 
across the country. Such a declaration 
would be a declaration of idealism, a blue- 
print, but setting forth and embodying that 
which Canada accepted when she became a 
signatory of the United Nations charter. 
However, in order to determine the ques- 
tion of constitutionality I drafted the bill 
of rights, with a view to having the Gov- 
ernment of this country consider the 
advisability of submitting for the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of Canada the ques- 
tion as to the degree to which the funda- 
mental freedoms of religion, of speech and 
of the press and the preservation of the 


PCO ELA ANs ee. ee eee ee ts 
RO) ailro d ONS eet are. o apis. concn see a) 
ECU CUOEG tet ee ae eee Ree rk 
(d) Montreal 

i ADLOUCrtes ae eat ny. ier ee 


29 be al WIE AcceeS Nd 9 on a RR ea 
MMM LDR DO ia ac ns i, coeds ian erase ous 
Oe UaLTON Ole eer eee) aera 6 oe ae as 
CMY BIICOUVGI eh re, bee, ek 
(2) Victoria 


Ce er 


5. Information not available. 


Health Insurance 


Mareh 27 
Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): Mr. Speaker, I should like to 


constitutional rights of the individual in- 
cluded in the draft are matters of federal 
and provincial jurisdiction . . 


Maintenance of Immigrants 
March 26 
Mr. White (Middlesex East) : 


1. How many immigrants are being main- 
tained by the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration in each of the following centres: 
(a) Halifax, Nova Scotia; (b) Saint 
John, New Brunswick; (c) Quebec, Quebec; 
(d) Montreal, Quebec; (e) Ajax, Ontario; 
(f) Winnipeg, Manitoba; (g) Edmonton, 
Alberta; (h) Vancouver, British Columbia; 
(4) Victoria, British Columbia, as of 
Mareh 1, 1952? 

2. How many of these immigrants in each 
of the above centres are: (a) erman; 
(b) from the United Kingdom; (c) all 


others? 
3. Of these totals, how many are age 





groups: (a) from 1 to 18 years; (b) from 
18 to 35 years; (c) over 35 years? 
Mr. Harris (Grey-Bruce) : 

i (Gy ettaltax.- NOs ees eee 66 
Coy Saint JON, Nee ea ey 23 
(ce) Quebec: 2P:Qist at Am ee 228 
(d) Montreal, Que. 

Ste ANtOINGemsar ac... bene. & 154 
pte aul ) Birmiten.4 6 eser 62* 
(eye Nias | Onter uiedltek et Se. 239* 
(fo Wannipes: Mant).0) 3h. 58 
(qjeHdmonton, Alialwes. 40542 95 
ChijmViancouver, Db), Gre (2.0 sea 83 
VOmVictoric: lp. Cameese, vale. 43 
DS) 6 Ma eet ede i 1,051* 





*The numbers shown for St. Paul l’Ermite 
and Ajax, Ont., are immigration cases 
accommodated in labour hostels. The total 
does not include 554 Department of Labour 
cases accommodated in immigration halls. 
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ask a question of the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare. In view of repre- 
sentations made yesterday to the federal 
Government by the Trades and Labour 


5d5 


Congress of Canada, will the Munister 
reconsider the question of establishing at 
this session a special committee on health 
insurance? 


Hon. Paul Martin (Minister of National 
Health and Welfare): My hon. friend 
knows that the Government gives careful 
consideration to every representation that 
is made to it. But my hon. friend also 
knows equally well that there is nothing 
further that I can add to what I already 
said on the second day of this session. I 
would advise my hon. friend that what I 
said related to the state of the health 
survey and the sickness survey, which are 
still in the incomplete stage. 


Mr. Knowles: May Il ask a supplementary 
question? Is the Munister aware of the 
fact that the Saskatchewan health survey 
report, which is being released today, 
recommends a national health insurance 
program? If so, why does his press release 
about this report ignore that recom- 
mendation? 


Mr. Martin: The Muiunister is well aware 
of many things recommended in Saskat- 
chewan, but he, himself, has to judge as 
to the validity of those reeommendations. 


Combines Investigation Act 


March 31 


Mr. J. G. Diefenbaker (Lake Centre): 
May I ask whether or not the MacQuarrie 
committee on combines has brought in a 
further interim report, and whether, as 
reported in the press on Saturday, it is 
the intention of the Government to intro- 
duce amendments to the Combines Investi- 
gation Act at the present session? 


Hon. Stuart S. Garson (Minister of 
Justice): The MacQuarrie committee has 
not brought in another interim report. It 
has filed with me the English copy of its 
final report, and at present we are awaiting 
the preparation by Professor Lamontagne 
of the French copy. When both copies 
are available, multigraphed copies will be 
tabled in the house and submitted to 
Cabinet, and a decision will be reached as 
to the disposition to be made of the 
matter. 


Mr. Diefenbaker: The other question 
had to do with the statement by one of 
the ministers, according to the press, that 
it’ was the intention at the present session 
to bring in amendments to the combines 
act. I was asking the Minister whether 
that was the intention of the Government. 
I am referring to the statement of the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce (Mr. 
Howe). | 
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Mr. Garson: I saw the report to which 
my hon. friend refers, but I am hke my 
colleague the Minister of Agriculture (Mr. 
Gardiner); I do not take these reports too 
seriously. The facts are as I have stated. 
The English copy has been received. The 
French copy will be made available, I 
should think, within the course of perhaps 
a week. At that time both copies will be 
tabled and an announcement made as to 
policy. 


Federal Grants to Schools 
March 31 

Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): Mr. Speaker, may I ask the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
whether it is correct that as from tomorrow 
the federal grant to schools of social work 
is being discontinued? If so, can the Min- 
ister say why, and whether or not this 
matter will be reconsidered? 


Hon. Paul Martin (Minister of National 
Health and Welfare): ...As my _ hon. 
friend knows, the Government has made 
grants to universities in the amount of $7 
million; and, as the schools of social work 
were advised at the time, the Government 
did not intend continuing a grant that 
would be covered in part by the moneys 
appropriated following the recommendation 
of the Massey royal commission with 
respect to assistance to the universities. 
One school of social work will receive some 
assistance—that is, the school at Halifax— 
because it is not fully covered under the 
terms of the grants made to the provinces 
for assistance to universities. The schools 
of social work are aware of the situation. 


Mr. Knowles: But one of them has 
already had to close. 


Voluntary Revocable Check-off 
April 1 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) moved the second reading of Bill 
No. 3, to amend the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act (voluntary 
revocable check-off). 

He said: ... If this bill became law it 
would mean that, with respect to workers 
governed by the federal labour code, a 
union, properly certified under the Act, 
could request the employer to agree to the 
check-off. The check-off would mean that 
the employer would deduct from the wages 
of the employee his union dues, and turn 
them over to the union. Even after a 
properly certified union asked for the 
check-off it would still be necessary under 
the provisions of this bill for each indi- 
vidual employee desiring to have his dues 


so deducted to so indicate in writing. 
Further it is provided that the employee 
could at any time revoke that provision. 
Many of us in this House would lke to 
see a wider measure of union security. 
This is its minimum form. 

I would point out that this provision is 
already contained in the labour codes of 
several of the provinces... 

Support for this measure comes not only 
from the trade unions, who are anxious to 
have it, but in a wide measure from the 
public representatives of the various parties 
in this House... 

I would point out that in addition to 
many representations which reach members 
from local unions across the country—rail- 
road unions in particular, because that is 
the largest group of workers coming under 
federal labour jurisdiction—representations 
to have the check-off in the labour code 
have been made annually for some time 
by the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada and by the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. Not only have these representa- 
tions been made repeatedly in former years, 
but in the representations made by each 
of the congresses to the federal Govern- 
ment only last week they again asked for 
the inclusion of a check-off provision in the 
federal labour code. 


The only representations I know of which 
have been made against the voluntary 
revocable check-off are in the form of a 
mimeographed memorandum coming from 
the Railway Association of Canada. 


Mr. David A. Croll (Spadina): ... 
There are two important words in the bill, 
the word “voluntary” and the word 
“revocable”. This means that the 


employees must ask for the check-off, and 
they can change their minds and cancel 
it when they so wish. The provinces of 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Nova 
Scotia, Alberta and Prince Edward Island 
have the voluntary check-off written into 
their labour codes. The province of 
Ontario has not a check-off for the 
labouring people who come under collec- 
tive agreements, but on the other hand the 
farmers of Ontario already enjoy the 
check-off under Section 315 of the Muni- 
cipal Act, under which they pay a specified 
amount to the Federation of Agriculture. 
There are many kinds of union security, 
the check-off being the least possible: I 
have here a clipping from the Lasour 
Gazette. Speaking of 6,350 manufacturing 
establishments employing almost 736,500 
plant workers during the pay period pre- 
ceding October, 1950, it says that according 
to this survey 2,912 establishments reported 
having collective agreements. Of this total, 


1,975 or approximately two-thirds reported 
having the check-off. There are none of 
us in this house who question the right of 
any man to belong to a union, nor do we 
question the right of anyone to pay dues 
to a union or of the unions who impose 
dues. By legislation and otherwise we 
encourage men to join unions, and we 
recognize the right of the union to collect 
dues. 

Employers in this country are asking that 
the unions be more responsible. In return 
the unions ask for a greater measure of 
union security. It seems to me that is a 
fair deal. 


Annuities: New Interest Rate 
April 4. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): I should lke to reply to the 
question asked yesterday ... (which) was 
as follows:— 


Would the Minister say whether the new 
34 per cent interest rate on Government 
annuities applies only to contracts taken out 
after April 1, 1952, or will it apply to 
moneys paid in after that date respecting 
contracts taken out during the period when 
the rate was three per cent? 


The answer is that the rate in effect at 
the time the contract was made applies 
throughout the life of the contract. As to 
contracts made when the interest rate was 
four per cent, that rate continues to apply. 
As to those contracts made when the rate 
was three per cent, the same is true. In 
respect of contracts made on or after 
April 1, 1952, the interest rate will be 34 
per cent: 


Mr. Knowles: Will the Minister permit 
a supplementary question? When the gov- 
ernment prepares the bill to amend the 
Annuities Act, will consideration be given 
to the point implicit in my question of 
yesterday, which the minister has just now 
placed on Hansard? 


Mr. Gregg: I will take notice of the 


question. 


Unemployment Insurance 
April 7 
Mr. G. F. Higgins (St. John’s East): I 
should lke to ask the Minister of Labour 
the present position in respect to fishermen 
being considered eligible to receive unem- 
ployment insurance. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg 
Labour): I thank the hon. member for 
sending me notice of this question. The 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
carried out a survey of the fishing industry 


(Minister of 
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in 1951, excluding the fish processing portion 
of the industry, which has always been 
insurable employment. Consequently we 
have a good deal of information and I 
can give my hon. friend a long answer or 
a short answer. I think I shall give him 
the short answer, and then if there is any 
further information the hon. member would 
like I shall be glad to provide it. 


It was found that those engaged in the 
industry could be classified as follows :— 





Number Percentage 
Masters and owners.. 14,094 16 
Wage-earners ........ 6,172 7 
SHATEsMeM “a. ..< a+. es 49,148 56 
Gone workers. 6. 2.2.5 18,762 21 
Rotel number. 7%. 22% 88,176 





The commission further found that the 
sharesmen, being in effect self-employed, 
are not suitable for coverage under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. To insure 
the wage-earners who are employed under 
a contract of service would not solve the 
problem as they number only 7 per cent 
of the total labour force in this industry. 
Anomalies would be created because of the 
great extent to which fishermen pass back 
and forth between the status of wage- 
earners, workers on shares and lone workers, 
not to mention woods and farm workers. 
The nature of the industry, which is highly 
seasonal, makes it very difficult under 
present procedures and conditions to apply 
unemployment insurance even to the wage- 
earners. 


As my hon. friend knows, the difficulties 
which I have outlined apply with special 
emphasis to the Atlantic coast fishing 
industry. 


Cost-of-Living Index 
April 7 
Mr. Noseworthy: 


1. From what unions or locals, if any, has 
the Government received requests for public 
hearings on the cost-of-living index, and its 
projected revision? 


2. What organizations and/or groups, if 
any, have been invited by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics to meet with statisti- 
cians and present their views on the cost- 
of-living index? 


3. What organizations and groups, if any, 
have met with the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and/or presented written submis- 
sions on the cost-of-living index and its 
projected revision? 


4. What are the terms of reference under 
which the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has operated and is and will be operating 
with regard to the cost-of-living index? 
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Mr. Howe: 


1. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, District 8; United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, District 5 Council and Local 523; 
United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ 
Union; Vancouver Enamel Workers’ Federal 
Union, No. 291. 

2. Canadian Association of Consumers; 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce; Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour; Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture; Canadian Manu- 
facturers Association; Canadian Retail 
Federation; Confédération des Travailleurs 
Catholiques du Canada; Congress of 
Canadian Women, Lakehead Chapter; 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, District 8; Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada; United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, District 5 Council and Local 523; 
United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ 
Union; Vancouver Enamel Workers’ Federal 
Union, No. 291. 


3. Canadian Association of Consumers; 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce; Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour; Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture; Canadian 
Manufacturers Association ; Canadian 
Retail Federation; Confédération des 
Travailleurs Catholiques du Canada; 


General Motors Corporation; A group of 
university and other economists outside the 
federal Government service; Statisticians 
of other countries; Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. 


4. The Statistics Act, 11-12 George VI, 
Chapter 45. See specifically, Section 3 (a) 
and Section 32 (1). 


Advisory Council on Manpower 
April 7 
Mr. Hees: 


1. What was the date on which the last 
meeting of the Advisory Council on Man- 
DEweE was held? 

Was a report, of the proceedings of this 
atin published? 
so, to whom were copies of this 
report sent? 


Mr. Coté (Verdun-La Salle): 
1. February 26, 1952. 
2. Yes. 


3. The report was sent to the following: 
the news services (Canadian Press, British 
United Press, and Reuters), members of 
the press gallery, the Ottawa Journal, the 
Ottawa Citizen, Le Droit, English and 
French weekly newspapers, some editors of 
English and French daily newspapers who 
have requested copies of all releases, farm 
papers, labour papers, Ottawa radio stations, 


Department of Labour officials, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission officials, chair- 
men, secretaries, and members of regional, 
local, and national employment committees, 
National Employment Service offices, other 
government offices (dominion and provin- 
cial), trade union officials, associations who 
have requested to be on regular mailing 
list, members of the National Advisory 
Council on Manpower, and to a miscel- 
laneous list of individuals who have 
requested all news releases issued by the 
Department. 


Unemployment Insurance Benefits 
April 7 

Mrs. Fairclough: 

What were the total amounts paid in 
unemployment insurance benefits in January, 
February and March, respectively, of the 
current year? 

Mr. Coté (Verdun-La Salle): January, 
$14,012,496.88; February, $15,571,156.15. 

March figures are not available yet. 


Annuities 
April 8 

Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough (Hamilton 
West): I should like to direct a question 
to the Minister of Labour. In view of 
the payment of old age security commenc- 
ing at age 70, has consideration been given 
to permitting the modification of existing 
contracts for deferred annuities so as to 
pay a greater annuity up to age 70 which 
would be reduced by $40 a month after 
age 70? 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): Yes, this is one phase of the 
question of annuities that is being studied 
by our officials. 


Combines Investigation Act 
April 9 
Hon. Stuart S. Garson (Minister of 
Justice): Mr. Speaker, on March 31 last 
I informed the House that I had received 
the report of the committee appointed to 
study combines legislation, which has come 
to be known as the MacQuarrie committee. 
I explained at that time that I was delay- 
ing the tabling of the report until we 
could get the French translation of it. I 
am now tabling the final report, mimeo- 
graphed in French and in English. 
. . . It is the intention of the Govern- 
ment after the Easter recess to introduce 
legislation based upon the report. 


Mr. George A. Drew (Leader of the 
Opposition): I should like to ask the 
Minister whether the report recommends 
the setting up of some body to examine 
matters coming under the Combines Inves- 
tigation Act, which body will be an 
intermediate stage between the Investiga- 
tion Division and the Combines Branch. 


Mr. Garson: No, I do not think I would 
put it quite in that way. 


Mr. Drew: I am _ sorry—between the 
Combines Branch and the Minister. 


Mr. Garson: The report, which will of 
course speak for itself, proposes that the 
present functions exercised by the Com- 
bines Branch—of starting a preliminary 
inquiry, making an investigation and then 
reporting to the Minister—shall be divided 
between two bodies. One body will make 
the inquiry and investigation, and then 
the reporting body will consider the 
evidence and make the final report to the 
Minister. 





Recent Amendments to Ontario Compensation Act 


Private citizens who are commandeered 
by the police to assist in the arrest of 
criminals and in the preservation of order 
will, if injured while following police 
orders, be protected under the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Act as a result 
of an amendment to the Act which received 
royal assent April 1 at Toronto. For the 
purposes of the Act, the average earnings 
of such a person will be deemed to be his 
average earnings at his regular employment 
but not less than $15 a week nor more than 
$4,000 a year. 


Other amendments receiving royal assent 
extend the provisions of the Act to 


volunteer fire fighters and “learners” in an 
industry and permit employees of desig- 
nated accident prevention associations to 
come under the superannuation plan of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

The amendments respecting private 
citizens and fire fighters are in line with 
the recommendations contained in the 
report of Mr. Justice Roach on the 
Ontario Act. 


During the last two years, “learners” have 
been brought under the compensation acts 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Prince 
Edward Island. 


Canadian Labour in Agreement on 
Main Requests, Recommendations 


Comparison of the briefs {presented to the Government by Canada's 
four major labour organizations indicates that all are in basic agreement 
on major problems, differing only in degree and in “special” subjects 


When organized labour makes its repre- 
sentations to the federal Government, it 
speaks for a large and growing number of 
the country’s citizens. Does it, however, 
speak with unanimity? 

An answer to that question is provided 
by a study of the annual briefs recently 
presented to the Cabinet by Canada’s four 
principal labour organizations: the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour and 
the Railway Transportation Brotherhoods, 
whose aggregate membership comprises 
close to one million workers. The recom- 
mendations outlined in these briefs indi- 
cate that the four groups are indeed in 
agreement on the main problems facing the 
worker from Newfoundland to British 
Columbia. 

The representations made by these four 
labour groups to the federal Government 
touched on a variety of issues ranging 
from housing to health, the calendar to 
controls. The TLC made more varied 
representations, the Railway Brotherhoods 
more technical ones and the CCCL’s 
reflected more the thinking of Roman 
Catholic French-speaking Canadians. Of 
this variety of recommendations, 15, most 
of which were included in all four briefs, 
have been analysed here to show whether 
labour’s aims are identical although 
expressed through four spokesmen. 

The conclusion drawn is that one million 
workers, affiliated to four different organiza- 
tions, are basically in agreement. Varla- 
tions, where they exist, show up more in 
the wording of the representations and in 
the degree of their claims than in the 
basic principles involved. Again, specific 
recommendations, of technical nature or 
pertaining to local conditions, show differ- 
ences but the goal is the same. 

An analysis of these 15 recommendations 
made to the Government shows only one 
main difference—on resale price mainten- 
ance. The TLC and the Railway Brother- 
hoods make no mention of this subject 
and their views, as seen through their 
briefs, are therefore: not known. But the 
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opinions of the other two main union 
eroups differ. While the CCL states that 
there is not the slightest evidence that the 
legislation abolishing resale price mainten- 
ance has had any effect and that in no 
way does it take the place of adequate 
price control, the CCCL congratulates the 
Government for putting this legislation 
into effect. The CCCh, however, points 
out that this legislation is not sufficient. 

Of the 15 topics analysed, the TLC, in 
its brief, makes its opinion known on 14 
of them, leaving out resale price main- 
tenance. The CCL touches on all 15, while 
the CCCL speaks on 12 and the Brother- 
hoods on seven. The CCCL does not make 
its opinion known, through its brief, on 
the Annuities Act, health insurance and a 
national labour code. It agrees with the 
TLC and the CCL on 11 of the 12 subjects. 

The Brotherhoods touch only on seven 
of these 15 points but, in all cases, are in 
accord with the TLC and the CCCL. 

This is not to say that there exist no 
differences in the views of the four major 
labour organizations in Canada. But these 
differences are largely ones of degree. 

All four agree, for instance, on the 
advisability of accepting immigrants; all 
four agree, again, that certain restrictions 
should be enforced. Where the four are 
not in complete accord is on the nature 
of these restrictions. On the subject of 
income tax, all four bodies wish for more 
generous exemptions but they do not all 
agree on the amount of the exemptions. 
The same applies to old age security: while 
all four agree that the pensions should be 
increased and start at an earlier age than 
70 years, they are at odds as to the amount 
by which these pensions should be increased 
and as to the age at which these pensions 
should be given. 

It is only in the “special” recommenda- 
tions in the briefs that differences between 
the four groups become apparent. Thus the 
CCCL wishes for a Canadian ambassador 
to the Vatican; as the other three organ- 
izations do not mention this question in 
their annual briefs, nothing indicates 


whether they are in favour or not of such 
a move. The Railway Brotherhoods are 
deeply concerned with the Doukhobor 
problem; the other three unions may or 
may not agree with the railwaymen but 
their opinion is not made known through 
their briefs. 


The fact remains that Canada’s four 
major unions, on important topics, on 
subjects of concern to the labour force 
are of one thought. 


Immigration 


The four major Canadian labour organ- 
izations are all in favour of immigration, 
conscious of the fact that Canada has 
certain obligations towards refugees and 
displaced persons and also aware that the 
country can benefit from a larger popula- 
tion; but they also agree that it must 
be a limited, regulated and selective immi- 
gration. Thus, in recommending a revision 
of the Government’s immigration policy, 
the TLC wants all immigration to cease 
in the winter and off-seasons and would 
also like to see the Department of Labour 
charged with the responsibility for immui- 
gration. The CCL speaks in the same 
vein and so does the CCCL. The Brother- 
hoods would restrict immigration, in off- 
seasons, to those coming from Common- 
wealth countries and the United States. 
The union briefs also point out that work, 
as well as housing, must be available for 
immigrants. 


TLC—Canada requires a far larger popu- 
lation to assist in its development, to aid 
in its protection, and to furnish wider 
and more adequate home markets... We 
recommend a complete revision of your 
Government’s immigration policy 
We request that all immigration cease 
in the Winter and off-season months 


. that immigration be made the 
responsibility of the Department of 
Labour. 


CCL—The Congress is not opposed to 
pecan, It has always recognized 
our obligation to take as many displaced 
persons and refugees as we could. It 
has steadily supported bringing in_all 
the people the country can absorb. But 
we must not bring in more than that; 
we must not bring them in during the 
Fall and Winter seasons, when it is 
hardest to find jobs for them; we must 
not send them to the parts of the coun- 
try where jobs are scarcest; and we 
must make a serious attempt to house 
them ... It is obvious that there should 
be the closest integration possible 
between the Department of Labour and 


Immigration in dealing with this 
important matter. 
CGGL— ... Canada has the (duty to 


receive here immigrants coming from 
over-populated or less fortunate coun- 
tries . .. this immigration must be 
limited, regulated according to the 


resources of our country and always 
subjected to careful selection methods. 
The workers still believe that the Gov- 
ernment, in receiving immigrants here 
from other countries, must look after 
their welfare and see that they find 
here reasonable living conditions for 
themselves and their families. 
Brotherhoods—We would now urge that 
greater care be taken in selecting and 
in screening prospective immigrants. We 
. request your consideration to 
restricting immigration, except from 
Commonwealth countries and the United 
States, during periods of seasonable 
unemployment. 


Price Controls 


The four main trade union organizations 
again urge the Government to re-impose 
price control. Their recommendations vary 
in form and extent but all agree that the 
re-establishment of the control of prices is 
the best means to obtain an adequate 
standard of living for the worker. 


TLC—We have repeatedly sought the 
re-imposition of the control of prices, 
and especially in the basic necessities 
of life. This our Government has 
refused to do. Instead, credit restric- 
tions have been imposed. These have 
proven in operation to be bad class 
legislation. 


CCL—We have no hesitation in expressing 
our opinion that the action of the 
Government in removing price and rent 
controls has cost the people of Canada 
billions of dollars . . . We believe that 
the credit restrictions should be further 
mitigated or abolished. 


CCCL—... 
prices and_ the 
Combines Act. 

Brotherhoods— ... that action be taken to 
implement price control and _ to roll back 
prices in order that all Canadian 
citizens may obtain an adequate standard 
of living. 


again requests the control of 
amendment of the 


Taxation 


Pleas for the lowering of taxes are con- 
tained in all the briefs of the four labour 
bodies. The TLC, the CCCL and the 
Railway Brotherhoods call for higher 
income tax exemptions while the CCL 
protests against the increase in the sales 
tax. The TLC, the CCCL and the Brother- 
hoods all request individual income tax 
exemptions of $1,500 and of $3,000 for 
married persons but, while the first two ask 
for a $400 exemption for each dependent, 
the Brotherhoods raise this to $500. 


TLC—We request that the exemptions be 
set at $3,000 for married persons and 
$1,500 for single persons. We further 
request that $400 be exempt for each 
child and complete exemption of family 
allowances as well as of income of 
children eligible for family allowances 
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-.- - This would seem a very opportune 
time to review the entire income tax 
situation and adjust the impact of these 
levies upon the population ... We are 
also aware that the current high taxes 
on cigarettes, cigars and tobacco have 
dislocated this business and caused unem- 
ployment . We reiterate our objec- 
tion to all forms of sales taxes .. . We 
also request that union-operated pension 
plans receive the same consideration for 
income tax purposes as is now enjoyed 
by company-operated and sponsored plans 
for pensions and superannuation. 


CCL—The Congress wishes to protest 
against the increase in the sales tax 
from eight to ten per cent, and also the 
increase in excise tax. 


CCCL— ... requests that the individual 
exemption from income tax be $1,500 for 
the single person and $3,000 for married 
people, plus an allowance, in the latter 
ease, of $400 for each dependent... 
that the wage-earners be permitted to 
deduct from their income tax report all 
amounts paid for unemployment insur- 
ance and sickness-hospitalization insur- 
ance and that a deduction of 10 per cent 
of revenue be allowed for charity, 
without being necessary to produce 
receipts. 


Brotherhoods— . that statutory exemp- 
tions be increased to $1,500 for single 
taxpayers; $3,000 for taxpayers with 
dependents; $500 for each dependent not 
eligible for family allowance ... the 
term “dependents” include those who, 
regardless of age, are attending universi- 
ties, colleges and other educational 
institutions, as well as those taking 
vocational training courses; and that all 
expenditures made by the taxpayer for 
medical and dental care be deductible 
in computing taxable income. 


Unemployment 


This problem, as their briefs show, 
causes a lot of concern to the labour unions. 
While the railwaymen’s brief does not 
mention unemplovment as such, it refers to 
it when recommending that immigration be 
limited in periods of seasonal unemploy- 
ment. The other three groups are definite, 
however, as to an unemployment problem 
and offer a number of remedies. The TLC 
wants a program of public works; the CCL 
offers a five-point program ranging from 
higher unemployment insurance benefits to 
closer co-operation between the Depart- 
ments of Labour and Immigration; the 
CCCL blames a decrease in buying power 
and the Government’s fiscal policy. 

TLC—Unemployment is increasing at an 

alarming rate. Not all of it by any 
means can be charged to seasonal lay- 
offs . We request that your Govern- 


ment take immediate steps to inaugurate 
a substantial program of public works. 


CCL—The number of unemployed has 
reached alarming proportions. (The 
CCL then drew attention to a lengthy 
article published in its monthly bulletin 
Labour Research, analysing the problems 
and outlining solutions.) 
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CCCL—The unemployment situation which 
affects certain industries ... takes away 
much of the illusion of the apparent 
prosperity of Canada . The decrease 
in buying power of "the consumers 
because of the increase in the cost of 
living and the fiscal policy of the Govy- 
ernment seems to be at the origin of this 
unforeseen upset which has thrown out 
of work thousands of family bread- 
winners. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Labour unions are vitally interested in 
unemployment insurance and feel that the 
Act and Regulations should be constantly 
under review in order that they might be 
improved. As a whole, unions wish for 
increases in the benefit rates, reduction and 
ultimate elimination of the waiting period, 
elimination of the restrictive provision 
regarding married women and extension of 
coverage. Every union, in its representa- 
tion to the federal Cabinet, touched on a 
number of technical points which, it 
thought, should be amended. 


TLC—We strongly recommend that the 
benefits as now paid be increased by 
not less than 50 per cent... that 
benefits be paid for all statutory holi- 
days... that (for married women) the 
90 days now required to re-establish 
benefit rights be reduced to 60 days. 


CCL—There is still considerable room 
for improvement in the Act. (There 
follow six proposals suggesting removal 
of the provision requiring recency of 
attachment to the Labour market; in- 
crease in the benefit rates; reduction 
and elimination ultimately of the 
waiting-period; elimination of the 
restrictive provision regarding benefits 
to married women; extension of supple- 
mentary benefits to the whole year and 
extension of coverage to _ include 
employees of hospitals and charitable 
institutions.) 


CCCL—We intend to present a _ special 
memorandum to the Advisory Committee 
‘sik. (There follow six proposed 
amendments on much the same points 
as the CCL. Noted difference: 
determination of a new method of 
establishing the number of days a 
worker has worked in a week when on 
part time. Suggested method: dividing 
the total hours actually worked by the 
number of hours in the normal working 
day.) 

Brotherhoods— ... the Act does not 
fulfill adequately the needs of the unem- 
ployed person and the one who is 
incapacitated because of illness. It is 
requested that a study be made with a 
view to amending the Act so that, 

(1) the nine days’ waiting period be 
reduced to three days; 

(2) employees of hospitals and chari- 
table institutions, not carried on 
oh purpose of gain, will be covered, 
an 


(3) all insured workers will be covered 
by sickness disability insurance. 


Housing 


The housing situation, the need for 
low-rental housing, is another problem 
which finds the four groups in complete 
accord. Suggested remedies vary but the 
four organizations agree that housing 
should be given a high priority, second 
only to defence construction. The TLC 
suggested reduced down payments, the 
CCL wants unnecessary construction 
stopped, and the CCCL favours a national 
housing program. 


TLC—We... request that a high priority 
be placed upon home-building, and that 
the down payments be reduced. 


CCL—Low-rental housing should be given 
priority, equal only to defence construc- 
tion, and unnecessary construction 
should be stopped. 


CCCL—The policy of the Government on 
the question of housing is creating 
much discontent among the population 

. . we do not see why it would not 
permit the carrying out of a national 
housing program, 

Brotherhoods— ... the housing problem in 
Canada is still a national emergency, 
second only to the national defence 
program. 


Old Age Security 


All four major labour organizations agree 
that Old Age Security pensions should be 
increased and that the qualifying age 
should be lowered, but not to the same 
degree. Thus, while the other three groups 
want the pension paid at age 65, the 
CCCL wishes women to receive the pension 
at age 60. On the other hand, the CCCL 
recommends a pension of $50 while the 
TLC and the CCL request benefits of $65. 
The Railway Brotherhoods do not state 
any amount but agree it should be in- 
creased. The CCL further recommends an 
escalator clause for pensions on the cost- 
of-living index. 


TLC—... the qualifying age (should) be 
lowered to 65 for men and women... 
the monthly pension (should) be in- 
creased to $65. 


CCL— ... the amount of $40 per month 
is wholly inadequate and would urge 
that Old Age Pensions of $65 per month 
be payable at age 65 without a means 
test . that provision be made for an 
escalator clause in the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act which will make it possible to 
compensate for increase in the cost of 
living. 

CCCL— .. . the Government should lower 
to 65 years for men and 60 years for 
women the age for admission to pension 
and this without the means test and to 
fix the amount of the pension at $50 
per month. 

Brotherhoods—We had been hopeful that 
the allowance of $40 per month would 
be greater and that the qualifying age 
would be 65 rather than 70. 


Health Insurance 


For three unions—the CCCL makes no 
mention of the subject in its annual brief— 
the need for a health insurance scheme is 
a pressing one in Canada. Only the word- 
ing changes in the requests to the federal 
Government. 


TLC— .... the early inauguration of a 
nation-wide health insurance scheme 
should be considered. 


CCL—The absence of a health insurance 
scheme is the biggest gap in our social 
security system. 


Brotherhoods—We would . request that 
your Government give consideration to 
adopting a national health insurance 
scheme which will insure adequate and 
timely medical treatment, hospitaliza- 
tion and dental services. 


Imports 


The labour organizations, with the 
exception of the Brotherhoods, who do not 
make any mention of the subject, agree 
in their denunciation of the importation of 
goods, especially textile products. The 
TLC argues that imports have reduced the 
demand for Canadian products, the CCL 
speaks of “dumping”, while the CCCL is 
particularly concerned with imports as it 
affects the glove industry. 


TLC— ... the continued importation of 
goods ... has_ resulted in_ reduced 
demand for the products of our own 
factories. These imported goods have 
not served to bring down prices; they 
have, on the contrary, been the cause 
of lay-offs in many lines of manu- 
facturing. 


CCL— ... urges further controls on the 
import of textiles particularly the 
dumping of “distress” textile products 
from the United States. 


CCCL—The Government should grant a 
more effective protection to our glove 
industry. 


Annuities Act 


Two of the four principal labour bodies 
express the desire in their briefs to see 
amendments to the Annuities Act. Both 
the TLC and the CCL voiced their 
disappointment that the bill to amend the 
Act was dropped. 


TLC—This Congress was very disappointed 
when the legislation to improve the 


status gh government annuities was 
dropped ... at the last session of Parlia- 
ment. 

CCL—The Congress deeply regrets the 


Government’s apparent decision not to 
reintroduce at this session its Bill to 
amend the Annuities Act ... urges the 
Government to reintroduce this Bill 
before the present session ends. 
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National Labour Code 


Two groups speak of the need for a 
national labour code, pointing out the 
need for uniformity in industrial relations. 


TLC—We request that . . . your Govern- 
ment gain the power to extend the 
provisions of the federal labour code to 
all parts of Canada in order that indus- 
trial relations may develop and improve 
under one set of rules and regulations. 


CCL— ... urges the establishment of a 
National Labour Relations Act which 
will ensure uniform labour relations 


legislation and administration through- 
out Canada. 


Economic Assistance 


Financial aid to under-developed coun- 
tries is hailed by three unions—the rail- 
waymen’s brief does not touch upon this 
topic—as the best weapon to fight 
Communism. 


TLC—We have noted with pleasure the 
financial aid given through the United 
Nations and the co-operating countries 
of the Commonwealth for the develop- 
ment of under-developed areas. 


CCL—We should like again to urge the 
Government to review its efforts, 
through the Colombo Plan, and other- 
wise to assist the countries of South- 
East Asia with a view to determining 
whether or not the assistance which has 
been provided is adequate or commen- 
surate with our obligations. 


CCCL—Communism is a world menace 
which will not be beaten on battlefields 
but on social and economic grounds .. . 

_ As long as millions of human beings are 
deprived of the necessities, as long as 
wealth is not more fairly distributed, as 
long as the dignity of man is not 
respected, the world will remain in a 
state of violence in which a war may be 
started. 


Resale Price Maintenance 


The Government’s legislation on resale 
price maintenance finds the unions at odds. 
While the TLC and the Brotherhoods do 
not make mention of it, as such, in their 
annual briefs, the CCL states that the 
abolition of resale price maintenance has 
had. no effect. The CCCL, on the’ other 
hand, congratulates the Government for 
this piece of legislation, pointing out, how- 
ever, that it is not sufficient to help the 
consumer. 


CCL—The fact is that there is not the 
slightest evidence that the legislation 
(abolishing resale price maintenance) 
has had any effect whatsoever. 


CCCL—We wish to congratulate here the 
Government for its recent legislation on 
resale price maintenance. However, this 
measure will not be sufficient to correct 
all the abuses of which the consumers 
are victims. 
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Massey Report 


The Massey. Report has been well 
received by the four main trade union 
organizations. Only the Brotherhoods do 
not make mention of the report, as such, 
but they commend the federal Govern- 
ment for its aid to education. Federal 
aid to education is also emphasized by 
the TLC and the CCL while the CCCL, 
which ignores this subject while reminding 
the Government of the existence in 
Canada of two cultures, draws special 
attention to the Report’s note on free 
broadcasts, by Labour, on the CBC net- 
work. The CCCL, on the other hand, is 
the only union to comment (favourably) 
on the appointment of His Excellency 


Mr. Vincent Massey as Governor General 


of Canada. 
TLC— ... is pleased to note the decisions 
of your Government, and of their 


approval by Parliament to accept the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion .. . in so far as these related 
to the CBC and the extension of federal 
erants to our Canadian Universities. 
We urge your government to _ act 
speedily on the other recommendations. 


CCL— ... welcomes the action the Gov- 
ernment has taken to carry out the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion. 


CCCL—... constitutes a unique inventory 
of the arts, letters and sciences in 
Canada. It will surely favour the 
advancement of culture as long as the 
affinities and the aspirations of the two 
principal ethnic groups which make up 
this country are respected. ’ 

Brotherhoods-We wish to commend your 
Government for the announced inten- 
tion to render financial assistance to 
all Canadian Universities. 


Government Employees 

A wider scope of collective bargaining 
was advocated for employees of the Gov- 
ernment by the TLC, the CCL and the 
CCCL. The Railway Brotherhoods made 
no reference to these employees in their 
brief. The TLC specifically calls for shorter 
working hours, greater coverage and the 
right to choose their own bargaining agent. 
The CCL includes in this the check-off of 
union dues. 

TLO—.'.. that (they be granted athe 
40-hour, five-day week . that the 
employees of the Government of Canada 
be accorded full coverage under the Act 

. . that they be granted the right to 
choose their own bargaining agent, to 


seek and obtain certification, to con- 
clude signed collective agreements. 


CCL— ... urges recognition of the right 
of Government employees, including 


those of Crown companies, to organize 
and bargain collectively with respect to 
wages and working conditions and _ all 
other employer-employee relationships, 
including the check-off of union dues. 


CCCL— ... Federal civil servants and 
employees of the Queen’s Printer, in 
their legitimate union activities, are 
faced with obstacles which often make 
illusory their right of association. 


Inquiry Board Submits Report on 
B.C. Industrial Conciliation Act 


Legislative committee recommends establishment of a labour-management 
council, modification of supervised strike vote, strengthening of the 


unfair labour practices section, new, provision concerning 


The opinion that a joint council com- 
posed of representatives of labour and 
management to deal with the broad aspects 
of relations between both groups would 
contribute to a better understanding of 
their common problems was expressed by 
the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Inquiry Board in its report to the British 
Columbia Minister of Labour. The report 
was submitted February 7 and tabled by 
the .Minister in the Legislative Assembly 
on February 22. 

The Inquiry Board was authorized by a 
1951 enactment of the British Columbia 
Legislature to inquire into and investigate 
the British Columbia Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act. The members 
were: Arthur J. R. Ash, Chairman; B. M. 
MacIntyre, J. D. McRae, A. J. McDonell 
and Arthur J. Turner. The first three 
members signed the report; the last two 
filed separate minority reports. 

The Board held public hearings during 
a 28-day period in ten centres in the 
province. The opinions of 38 labour 
organizations and 38 employer associations 
were presented to the Board in. 57 briefs. 
Representatives of professional groups and 
municipalities were also heard. 

In its general recommendations, in addi- 
tion to proposing the establishment of a 


labour-management council, the Board 
recommended that the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council “afford authorized 


representatives of all British Columbia 
Government employees facilities to nego- 
tiate salary adjustments and _ working 
conditions” and, in the event of settlement 
not being reached, that the matters in 
dispute be referred to arbitration. 

In regard to the Labour Relations Board 
procedure, the Inquiry Board recommended 


injunctions 


that all regulations, rules of procedure and 
all standard forms used in the administra- 
tion of the Act be printed as appendices 
to the Act and that all amendments be 
gazetted. Any change should also be 
reported in the Labour Relations Board’s 
weekly report. The Inquiry Board also 
recommended that the Labour Relations 
Board, when announcing its decisions, give 
some elaboration of such terms as “not 
in accordance with established trade-union 
practice” and “not appropriate for bar- 
gaining.” It was considered that decisions 
of the Board should be recorded in writing, 
showing which members supported a deci- 
sion and which members opposed it. The 
Board strongly recommended that the per 
diem remuneration of Chairmen of Con- 
ciliation Boards be substantially increased. 

Among the major changes recommended 
is one concerning the government-supervised 
strike vote provided for when the Act was 
passed in 1947. The Inquiry Board pro- 
posed that the Labour Relations Board’s 
responsibility ‘be limited to scrutinizing the 
taking and counting of the vote, and also 
that the provision be deleted which 
authorizes the Board to direct a vote on 
an offer of settlement where employees are 
on strike or locked out. 

A further significant proposal is the 
inclusion of a section requiring the permis- 
sion of the Labour Relations Board to 
apply for an injunction in a labour dispute. 

Other recommendations would exclude 
professional workers from the Act, 
strengthen the unfair labour practices sec- 
tion, and speed up conciliation procedures. 
The Inquiry Board’s recommendations are 
set out below in the order in which the 
relevant sections appear in the Act. 
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A change in the definition of “employee” 
was proposed, so as to exclude professional 
persons in the same terms as in the federal 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act and in most other provincial 
labour relations Acts. As the Act stands, 
professional employees are not excluded. 
The suggested amendment would also 
change the subsection excluding employees 
exercising managerial functions and those 
employed in a confidential capacity by 
adopting the wording of the federal Act, 
which gives the Labour Relations Board 
discretion to determine what employees fall 
within this category. 

A proposed change in the definition of 
“labour organization” would provide that 
only a trade union or association that has 
as its prime purpose (now “has as one of 
its purposes”) the regulation of relations 
between employers and employees could 
apply for certification as bargaining 
authority, and a trade union or association 
of employees outside the province could 
not apply. The applicant could be a 
provincial or local branch of an interna- 
tional, national or provincial organization. 

A recommended change in the section 
setting out unfair Jabour practices would 
specifically prohibit an employer from 
inducing an employee to refrain from 
becoming or continuing to be a member 
of a trade union or employees’ organiza- 
tion by means of “a wage increase or 
otherwise altering any other term of 
employment”. The section now prohibits 
intimidation, dismissal or threat of dis- 
missal, the imposition of a penalty, or a 
promise, or in general exercising pressure 
by any other means. 


It is also recommended that, where the 
Board finds that an employer or labour 
organization has committed an _ unfair 
labour practice, it must, in addition to 
directing the employer or labour organiza- 
tion to cease doing the act, also direct that 
the act so done be rectified. 


A proposed new provision dealing with 
application for certification would write 
into the Act the stipulation that, where an 
application for certification is pending, 
strikes and lockouts are prohibited and no 
employer may increase or decrease rates 
of pay or alter any term or condition of 
employment. 


The Inquiry Board also recommended a 
change in the section dealing with the 
certification of a trade union for a craft 
group so as to provide that, where an 
industrial-type union is certified as the 
bargaining authority for a group of 
employees and where a collective agree- 
ment is in effect between the employer and 
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that union, a craft union may not apply 
for certification for any of the employees 
in that group until ten months after the 
agreement has come into effect. 

The Inquiry Board also recommended 
that the definition of “unit” be amended 
to make clear that a unit may consist of 
one employee as well as a group of 
employees. 

Several changes were proposed to speed 
up procedures under the Act. Under these 
proposals, the time during which collective 
bargaining must have continued before the 
parties can ask for a conciliation officer 
would be reduced from ten to five days; 
the period within which a conciliation 
officer must submit his report, from ten to 
five days. Where the Labour Relations 
Board has decided to appoint a conciliation 
board, three days instead of five would be 
allowed for each party to nominate a 
member and for the two members when 
appointed to nominate a chairman. The 
Inquiry Board further recommended that 
within fourteen days of the sending of the 
report of a conciliation board to the parties 
concerned, each party be required to notify 
the Labour Relations Board of its accept- 
ance or rejection. To avoid delay, where 
both parties are willing to accept the award 
of a conciliation board as binding, the 
Inquiry Board would provide for the 
appointment of a conciliation board at any 
time regardless of other provisions of the 
Act. 


The Act as it stands provides that no 
person may declare or take part in a strike 
until after a vote of the employees in the 
unit has been taken and the majority of 
such employees who vote have voted in 
favour of a strike, and the Labour Relations 
Board is required to supervise the taking 
and counting of the strike vote. The 
Inquiry Board recommended lmiting the 
responsibility of the Board to scrutinizing 
rather than supervising the vote, and would 
add the provision that if in the opinion of 
the Board the vote was not conducted in 
accordance with the Act, another vote may 
be ordered. 


The Inquiry Board also would delete the 
section of the Act which permits the 
Labour Relations Board, where employees 
are on strike or locked out, to direct that 
an offer of settlement be submitted to a 
vote supervised by the Board. 


The Inquiry Board would retain the 
provision in the present Act requiring the 
consent in writing of the Labour Relations 
Board to institute a prosecution for an 
offence under the Act, and would add that 
all prosecutions for which consent has been 
granted must be instituted within three 
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months. An entirely new. provision is 
proposed: that “no application for an 
interim injunction in a labour dispute shall 
be instituted except with the consent in 
writing of the Labour Relations Board.” 


Minority Reports 


A. J. McDonell subscribed to the 
majority report with two reservations, the 
recommendations concerning injunctions in 
labour disputes and the supervised strike 
vote. 

In his view, the proposed requirement 
that employers and labour organizations be 
entitled to apply for an interim injunction 
in an industrial dispute only with the 
permission in writing of the Labour Rela- 
tions Board would remove from _ these 
groups the privilege common to all citizens 
of going directly to a Supreme Court judge 
and applying for an injunction. 

He would retain the government- 
supervised strike vote, considering that this 
provision was a progressive step in labour- 
management relations and that its removal 
would be contrary to the best interests of 
organized labour. He pointed out that, 
under the Labour Relations Board’s super- 
vision, 144 strike votes were supervised 
during 1951 and each decision was accepted 
as an honest expression of the desire of 
the employees to strike or not to strike. 

A. J. Turner, although he supported the 
majority of the decisions recorded in the 
report, would have gone further. He would 
have recommended broadening the defini- 
tion of employee to include all workers 
except those employed in a managerial or 
confidential capacity and _ professional 
workers. He made the definite recom- 
mendation that employees of the Crown, 
whether employed directly or by a body 
set up by the Government, should be 
allowed the right to use the provisions of 
the Act. 

Mr. Turner also recommended amend- 
ments to the section which sets out the 
powers of the Labour Relations Board so 
as to provide that “nothing in this Act 
shall allow the Board to interpret the 
constitution of any trade union or to rule 
on its jurisdiction”. He expressed the con- 
viction that eligibility for membership 
within a union is strictly a concern of the 
union on one hand and the worker on 
the other, and that the practice of the 
Labour Relations Board of examining 
union constitutions to determine eligibility 
for membership should be discontinued. 
He would therefore also change the section 
which reads:— 


3. (1) Every employee shall have the 
right to be a member of a trade-union or 


employees’ organization in which he is 
eligible for membership and to participate 
in the lawful activities thereof, 
to 
Every person is free to join a_ trade 
union of his own choice and to participate 
in its lawful activities. 

He agreed with the majority report that 
in certain cases the reasons for decisions of 
the Labour Relations Board should be 
published, and recommended also that the 
reasons of dissenting members should be 
given, holding that “the knowledge and 
acceptance of the principles and purposes 
of the Act can only be extended when full 
information is available.” 


Mr. Turner would delete from the Act 
Section 62, which provides that if employees 
have gone on strike contrary to any of the 
provisions of the Act, the Board may 
cancel the certification of the bargaining 
authority for these employees. He pointed 
out the difficulties of applying the section 
where large numbers of employees are 
involved and of determining in border-line 
cases whether a strike was illegal, stating 
that “a law which is sometimes applied and 
sometimes ignored gives rise to a grave 
doubt of its value.” Further, the Board 
has wide scope to deal with violations of 
the Act under other sections. 

In his view, cancellation of certification 
should be confined to a situation where the 
Board is satisfied “that the labour organiza- 
tion has ceased to be a labour organization 
or that the employer has ceased to be the 
employer of the employees in the unit” or 
where, after ten months have elapsed since 
the date of certification, the Board is satis- 
fied that the labour organization has ceased 
to represent the employees in the unit 
(Section 12 (7)). 

As regards the pre-strike vote, Mr. 
Turner would add a provision that “no 
employer or employer’s representative shall 
be present during the taking or counting of 
the vote.” The presencé of scrutineers 
named by the Labour Relations Board 
should be sufficient guarantee that a vote 
is secret and conducted fairly. 

He considered that the Executive 
Council had placed certain responsibilities 


of administration and interpretation of the 


Act upon the Labour Relations Board 
which should rightfully be assumed by the 
Minister in view of Section 76 which 
reads: “The Minister shall be charged 
with the administration of this Act.” 

As a method of reducing bargaining 
time, he would empower the Board, by 
agreement with the bargaining parties, to 
permit a dispute to be submitted to a 
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conciliation board without the intervention 
of a conciliation officer, or to consider the 
report of a conciliation officer as the end 
report to be accepted or rejected. 

Lastly, he strongly recommended that 
where bargaining is conducted jointly on 


behalf of a number of certified units with 
a number of employers, the vote on 
acceptance or rejection of the award should 
not be counted and recorded as from each 
separate unit but should be regarded as a 
single vote for the purposes of the Act. 


« 
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Farm Manpower in 


Canada’s Expanding Economy 


In a speech to farmers in Alberta, George V. Haythorne, Director of the 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, reviewed the 
current employment situation and the outlook for farm labour in 1952 


“Agriculture, of all the industries in 
Alberta, still has by far the largest 
number of workers; our estimate of the 
number of workers in agriculture in the 
northern part of the province served by 
the Edmonton National Employment Ser- 
vice Office is 36 per cent of the 170,000 
total for all industries,’ said George V. 
Haythorne, Director, Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour, 
in a speech on “Farm Manpower in 
Canada’s Expanding Economy” delivered 
at an agricultural short course in Edmonton. 
The course was sponsored by the Edmon- 
ton Chamber of Commerce and the Alberta 
Department of Agriculture. 

“At the same time,’ continued Mr. 
Haythorne, “the expansion of oil and 
mineral production, which has had an 
important impact on our national economy 
and has brought diversification to Alberta 
industry, has also intensified the difficulties 
of manpower for agriculture. 


“In 1951, non-farm industrial investment 
in Alberta, it is estimated, totalled close 
to $100 million, some $60 million more 
than in 1950. This rapid industrial develop- 
ment in Alberta is not unique in Canada 
but it does provide a striking example of 
what has been happening to the changing 
patterns of manpower in the country as a 
whole.” 


Mr. Haythorne continued :— 


During World War II, there was a steady 
expansion in manufacturing which did not 
slacken much after 1945. The large back- 
log of civilian requirements in Canada as 
well as waiting export markets kept pro- 
duction and the demand for labour in the 
economy high. There was some slackening 
in the demand in the fall and winter of 
1949-50; but after the outbreak of war in 
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Korea in the summer of 1950, the demand 
for labour increased with the development of 
the defence production program and with 
the added impetus given to resource develop- 
ment. 

The defence effort as well as the upswing 
in domestic demand for civilian goods placed 
a strain on the economy. In view of this, 
the Government developed, as you know, 
measures to curb excessive buying and to see 
that vital materials were allocated for 
defence needs. 

These measures have helped to bring 
demand and supply forces in the country 
more nearly into balance. Employment has 
expanded in those industries, such as air- 
craft, shipbuilding, mining and construction, 
which are most closely connected with our 
defence production program. On the other 
hand, moderate declines have occurred in 
other industries supplying consumer goods 
such as furniture, electrical appliances and 
automobiles. Employment is higher through- 
out the country than a year ago but the 
gain in employment is not as large as the 
increase in the size of the labour force. 
There are, as a result, more people looking 
for work today than a year ago in all of our 
National Employment Service regions, with 
the exception of the Prairies. This, of 
course, is the time of year when seasonal 
unemployment in Canada is usually at its 
peak. 

As we look ahead into 1952, it seems clear 
that most of those industries which compete 
directly with agriculture for manpower will 
continue to expand in 1952. Available 
reports suggest an increase of almost 10 per 
cent in general construction activity across 
Canada. There is likely to be continuing 
expansion also in some phases of metal 
mining, power developments, oil and asso- 
ciated service industries. An indication of 
the size of our total defence production 
effort is a current expenditure rate of $125 
million a month and this is expected to rise 
substantially before a peak is reached. 


The influence of these developments on 
manpower is certain to be felt more acutely 
in some parts of Canada than in others. 
Alberta, and especially the area around 
Edmonton, is likely to be one of the areas 


where the labour situation will be tight. 
Here, there will be a heavy volume of con- 
struction because of the development of oil 
and gas, the industries associated with them, 
and the work on various military projects 
centered in this region. The labour require- 
ments for much of this work will coincide 
with seasonal demands for agricultural 
workers, which may be higher than usual 
because of the harvest carry-over from last 
fall. 


The fact that transportation, construction 
and, to some extent, lumbering in northern 
British Columbia draw many of their men 
from this district places an added strain on 
the available pool of manpower. 


During the year ahead then it looks as 
though it wiil be difficult once again to 
secure an adequate farm labour force in 
most parts of Canada. Because of the 
developments taking place here this is likely 
to be particularly the case in this area. 


At this point, Mr. Haythorne posed a 
question: Why has agriculture had, and is 
still having, difficulty in obtaining workers? 
He then suggested some answers, some 
related to forces operating outside agricul- 
ture, some related to developments within. 


In 1900, when our total labour force in 
Canada was under two million, there were 
around 700,000—or two out of every five 
workers in Canada—in agriculture, while 
only one out of five was in manufacturing. 
In 1920, still over one-third were in agri- 
culture. It was not until the big upsurge 
in manufacturing took place during the past 
ten to 15 years that the numbers in manu- 
facturing began to exceed those in agricul- 
ture. Today there are around one million 
workers in agriculture, which is under 
twenty per cent of our total labour force of 
5,200,000. The number in manufacturing 
is now closer to twenty-five per cent. 


The expansion of manufacturing and other 
urban industries such as service and trade 
has not only brought many job opportunities 
but has also brought improved working con- 
ditions, higher wages and social security 
measures, all of which have tended to 
encourage the flow of men and women away 
from agriculture. 


Urban industries, however, have not been 
alone in attracting people from the farm. 
The expansion of other primary industries, 
especially mining and logging, power projects, 
and the growth of highway, and other forms 
of transportation, have frequently presented 
what appeared to be greener fields to 
younger members of the farm population. 
Since the end of the war, expansion in these 
non-manufacturing industries across Canada 
has probably drawn as many if not more 
workers away from the farm than has the 
expansion in urban" industries. This is 
especially true of construction, mining, and 
oil well development, where the peak oper- 
ations tend to coincide with those of agri- 
culture. Some farm manpower has also been 
lost to logging, especially those sections of 
the industry which operate for the greater 
part of the year. In most instances, how- 
ever, logging has served as a_ stabilizing 
influence on farm manpower by offering work 
during the off-season. 

Besides the relatively high wages—and, 
incidentally, average weekly earnings in 
non-farm industries in Alberta in 1951 were 


nearly $51, almost as much as in Ontario 
and British Columbia—shorter working 
hours and other improved working condi- 
tions, life off the farm has had other attrac- 
tions for farm people. Cities and towns 
with their recreational facilities, libraries, 
often better schools and other modern 
community conveniences have a strong appeal 
for some rural people, entirely apart from 
whether or not those who move will be 
better off, economically or socially speaking, 
in the city. 

While these influences on the farm work- 
ing population have been felt over a period 
of years, the strength of them is governed 
sharply by the general economic conditions 
prevailing in the country. This fact was 
clearly demonstrated during the depression 
years of the thirties on the one hand and 
during the years of full employment of the 
forties on the other. 


While developments outside agriculture 
have frequently made it hard for farmers 
to obtain labour, Mr. Haythorne said, they 
have not always worked to the disadvantage 
of agriculture. The expansion of industry 
has given rise to larger markets for farm 
goods, he pointed out. 


You will all agree, I am sure, that the 
expansion of these industries has given rise 
to larger markets for farm goods. The 
farm machinery industry, the fertilizer in- 
dustry, the trucking industry and others 
have made even more direct contributions 
to the development of agriculture. Further- 
more, with a relatively high birth rate 
among many farm families, it is fortunate, 
especially in areas where agriculture is not 
expanding, that opportunities for employ- 
ment exist elsewhere. It would be unfor- 
tunate, in other words, as we saw during 
the thirties, for the normal flow of workers 
out of agriculture to be stopped. But if this 
flow is large, it can soon deplete agriculture 
of workers who are badly needed. 


Turning to some of the forces within 
agriculture that have made it difficult from 
a manpower point of view, Mr. Haythorne 
said :— 


Going back to the early days in the West, 
the expansion of agriculture itself made it 
difficult to keep workers on the farm—not 
only in the West but in the East! In those 
days, land was plentiful and labour was 
scarce—so that as soon as a son was old 
enough to go west, farther west or north— 
off he went, often with a neighbouring 
daughter, to join the band of pioneers. 


Today we do not have large tracts of 
agricultural land being opened up which are 
attracting farm youth but we do have an 
intensification of farm production in some 
parts of Canada which is requiring more 
labour. This development, which applies to 
both livestock and crop production, especi- 
ally in the vicinity of urban centres, is 
occurring, moreover, at a time when farm 
families are becoming smaller. 


Offsetting to some extent this need for- 
more labour on the farm, however, has 
been the greatly increased use of mechanical 
equipment and other labour-saving devices 
in agriculture. Mechanization has undoubt- 
edly helped to ease the labour situation for 
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many farmers; but it has also meant that 
farm capitalization has gone up sharply, 
partly because much of the equipment itself 
is costly and partly because there has been 
a tendency, especially in the West, for the 
size of the farm unit to increase as it has 
become mechanized. 

The high investment required in agricul- 
ture today makes it difficult for families, 
especially young families, to start farming 
on their own. Sons of farmers, for example, 
who in former years would work for 
neighbours for a few years until they had 
saved up enough money to get married and 
to rent or buy a farm themselves, are more 
apt today to give up farming after a while 
and take what looks like an attractive job 
in some other industry. This applies to those 
who have come to Canada from other coun- 
tries to work in agriculture as well as to 
Canadian boys. ek 

Another important factor within agricul- 
ture which affects the supply of farm Jabour 
is the highly seasonal nature of much farm 
production. In recent years, we have esti- 
mated that around 300,000 more people have 
been working in the farm labour _force 
during the peak summer months than in the 
middle of winter. This body of 300,000 
seasonal workers can be divided into three 
groups: members of the farm family, notably 
women who help with outdoor work only in 
the peak seasons; students and others not 
regularly engaged in agriculture ; and 
regular seasonal workers, numbering roughly 
120,000, who are in the labour force all 
year, working in agriculture during the 
summer and looking to logging or some other 
industry during the winter. 

This highly seasonal character of agricul- 
ture has made it difficult both for the 
farmer to offer continuous employment and 
for workers who, when the farm jobs are 
finished, must look elsewhere for employ- 
ment or remain unemployed. Under these 
conditions, it is perhaps little wonder that 
for a large proportion of our Canadian farm 
employees, agriculture has been regarded as 
a temporary haven only. 

Another factor that should be mentioned 
affecting the supply of farm labour has been 
the absence of much serious consideration 
given to farm labour matters in Canada, 
either by farmers themselves or by organ- 
ized agriculture. Those of you who live in the 
city may think it strange but most farmers 


will agree that they have been much more . 


concerned over the years with improvement 
in their herds and in their crops, with the 
introduction of mechanized equipment, and 
with the prices of their products than they 
have been with labour, even though for 
many farmers expenses for employed labour 
constitute a substantial cash outlay to say 
nothing of their own labour or that of their 
families. Labour, generally speaking, has 
been taken for granted and, even in periods 
of tight labour supply, a great deal has been 
left to chance. 

These various developments—some outside 
of agriculture and some inside—are not, as 
IT have mentioned, intended to provide a 
complete ianswer to the question posed 
earlier: Why does agriculture have difficulty 
securing workers? 


Mr. Haythorne then spoke of steps taken 
by the Government to meet the shortage 
of farm labour. 


The main step taken to meet the shortage 
of farm labour during the first three decades 
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of this century was an active immigration 
program, particularly of persons with an 
agricultural background. 

During the depression years of the thirties, 
more labour was “backed up” in agriculture 
than was needed, so that at the beginning 
of World War II we were faced with not 
only a surplus of food in Canada but a 
surplus of farm manpower. This, as we all 
know, was an unfortunate state of affairs. 
Not only was there a serious waste of man- 
power resources but the economic position 
of agriculture generally was bad. 

It took some time even after the outbreak 
of war in 1939 before this surplus farm 
labour disappeared. In fact, it was not 
until 1942, after agriculture had lost a 
large number of workers to other industries 
and to the armed forces, that special 
measures to safeguard the manpower needs 
of agriculture were taken under National 
Selective Service. Shortages of farm labour, 
as you will recall, became acute during the 
following years. Aside from the mobilization 
arrangements covering agriculture and the 
freeze order on farm workers, several organ- 
ized farm labour movements were developed 
under the Federal-Provincial Farm Labour 
Program in an effort to ensure the fullest 
possible utilization of farm manpower during 
these critical years. 


Since the end of the war, it has been 
necessary, in order to help meet the farm 
labour needs, to continue these organized 
movements and, in addition, to bring several 
groups of immigrants to Canada to work 
in agriculture. Starting in the fall of 1946, 
the Polish war veterans, the displaced per- 
sons, the groups from Holland and those 
from other parts of Europe, including the 
British Isles, have made a substantial con- 
tribution towards easing the shortage of 
farm labour. 


We have endeavoured in bringing these 
groups of immigrants into Canada since the 
end of the war to see to it that as many 
as possible were encouraged to remain on 
the farm. This we have tried to do through 
urging farmers to pay the going wage rates 
in the community, to provide satisfactory 
housing and to help these newcomers to 
become acquainted with Canadian agriculture 
and with community life in Canada as 
quickly as possible. 


Many of these workers, it is true, have 
left agriculture, but I am convinced many 
more of them would have left had not a 
serious effort been made by all concerned 
with this program to see that these people 
were sent into those agricultural areas where 
their services were most needed and if a 
real effort had not been made by farmers to 
help them to become quickly adjusted to 
their new environment. 


During the coming year, it is planned that 
organized movements of farm workers will 
be continued where they are needed and 
more immigrants with an agricultural back- 
ground will be brought into Canada. These 
and other efforts, however, by the federal 
and provincial Governments we have always 
thought of as an aid to agriculture in the 
labour field rather than as replacing the need 
for action by farmers themselves. 


@ 


Discussing measures which could be 
taken by farmers and farm organizations, 
Mr. Haythorne said :— 


One of the first steps needed is to learn 
more about the facts with respect to wages 
and other working conditions in agriculture. 
Intelligent and realistic action, 1 am sure 
you will agree, requires that we know what 
the situation in this respect is today in 
agriculture and how it relates to that in 
other industries. 


You may be interested to know we are 
now conducting in our Department an 
annual survey of 16,000 establishments in 
Canada in order to determine the main 
characteristics of working conditions in 
manufacturing, logging, construction, service, 
and many other industries. We would like 
to develop, possibly through the Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Program, a survey 
of a sample number of farms each year so 
that comparisons can be made of working 
conditions between different types of farms 
and between agriculture and other indus- 
tries. Many farmers will welcome infor- 
mation on these matters and, when they can 
take action to help alleviate their own 
difficulties in securing labour’ through 
improving conditions, they can be counted on 
to do so. 


In making such comparisons between agri- 
culture and other industries, it is important 
to remember that, in the case of wages, for 
example, many non-cash items must be con- 
sidered. For most workers in manufac- 


‘turing, allowance must be made for statutory 


holidays, for annual vacations, overtime 
premiums, workmen’s compensation, unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, superannuation 
benefits and even such things today as any 
extra allowances made for the time required 
to go to and return from work. 


On the other hand, in the case of farm 
workers, allowance has to be made for board 
and lodgings, for laundry sometimes, and for 
the fact that living expenses generally are 
often lower in rural than urban areas. 


In connection with wages, farmers often 
take a different attitude in looking for 
workers than do employers in other indus- 
tries. Wage rates are usually set for 
specified types of work to be performed and 
the prospective employee can decide whether 
he wants to take the job or not at the 
given rate. In the case of agriculture, the 
farmer often starts by asking the worker 
how much he wants or for how much he is 
willing to work. The approach, of course, 
varies among farmers, but perhaps the time 
has come when it is important for all 
farmers, if they are going to secure com- 
petent help, to think in terms of what they 
can afford to pay workers or perhaps better 
still of the sort of skills they want on the 
part of those who work on their farms and 
then to take into consideration the amounts 
that have to be paid in the labour market 
for this type of employee. Someone has said 
one pays a cheap worker not only for his 
salary but also for his mistakes. When 
expensive mechanical equipment is used and 
there are high quality livestock to be cared 
for, farmers can scarcely afford to employ 
incompetent workers. 


Aside from wage rates, another important 
consideration, which is largely in the hands 
of farmers themselves, is the number of 
hours. worked per day and per week. 


Undoubtedly at some seasons of the year it 
is important to work longer than others; but 
I think there is a tendency on the part of 
many farmers, and I realize I am getting 
into a delicate field, to get into the habit 
of working long hours and almost to have a 
sense of guilt when they depart from it. 
Others, I am sure, have the feeling that 
there is a virtue in working long hours 
whether it is absolutely necessary to do so or 
not. They make virtue of necessity even 
when there is no longer necessity. 

I think you will agree that the long work 
week on some farms is one of the main 
reasons why youth leaves the farm. In a 
survey of labour on a number of farms in 
the Prairie Provinces in 1946, one of the 
most common replies to the question posed 
to farm workers, “What is the most unsatis- 
factory aspect of farming life?”, was “The 
long hours of work!” 

There are city establishments which try 
to get as much as they can out of their 
employees. When this occurs, I am afraid 
the worker is apt to provide much less 
efficient help than when some confidence is 
expressed in him and he works on a more 
reasonable schedule of hours. 

Another problem that concerns working 
conditions in agriculture is the lack of 
employment security. On some farms, opera- 
tions cannot be built up during the winter 
to the point where a steady work force can 
be maintained throughout the year: but 
those farmers who are able to expand oper- 
ations to the point where they can provide 
productive employment for men the year 
round are able not only to keep experienced 
workers permanently but do not have the 
recurring difficulty each spring of picking up 
new men and having to introduce them to 
their farming operations. 

In a National Film Board film pre- 
pared in co-operation with the provincial 
Departments of Agriculture a few years 
ago, entitled “Workers on the Land’, we 
endeavoured to emphasize the many ways 
in which productive enterprises can be 
developed during the winter months with 
proper planning of agricultural operations. 
With labour being the most important 
expense item in agriculture, the question 
arises from many farmers, I am_ sure, 
whether it is not better for them to either 
reduce their operations to the point where 
they need no additional summer labour or 
on the other hand whether they should 
expand their operations so that they can 
employ a man productively the year round. 
It does not necessarily mean because you 
expand operations that agriculture is going 
to become highly “commercialized” or a 
factory-type operation. It can still remain 
essentially a family farm but, when so organ- 
ized, it does frankly recognize the import- 
ance of the economic aspects of the enter- 
prise including the desirability of providing 
regular jobs for employed workers. 

Hand in hand, of course, with the question 
of employment security is the question of 
housing. Housing for employed workers on 
many farms leaves much to be desired. 
Conditions in this area, however, have 
improved, I know, in recent years. 

Another aspect of working conditions on 
the farm that should be mentioned is the 
relationship between employer and employee. 
I used to think when growing up that there 
was too often a tendency to refer to men 
who were working for farmers in the dis- 
trict as “hired men”. This term, I know, 
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is used freely; but when you stop to think 
about it, it does sound as it you were talking 
about an inferior group of people. In some 
ways, it is perhaps even worse when you 
hear of men not being referred to by their 
own names but rather as ‘“Smith’s man” or 
“Jones’ man”. It tends to give unintention- 
ally on the part of many farmers, a sense 
of inferiority to the worker. If these men 
were neighbours, we would make it our 
business to know their names; but because 
they are employed workers or “hired men” 
we think it does not matter. ‘But it does 
matter! Human dignity demands that we 
avoid using terms which tend to lower the 
status of any group in the community. There 
are many other relationships between the 
farmer and those who work for him that 
have an important relation to the efficiency 
of work on the farm. We hear much about 
human relations in industry. In some 
respects, they are even more significant on 
the farm, since employed workers come into 
close contact with the farmer and his family 
not only during working hours but during 
non-working hours as well. 

All of the economic and social problems 
regarding farm labour cannot be solved over 
night. Some require attention over the 
long run, while on others action can be 
taken now. From the standpoint of both, 
but perhaps especially those on which action 
ean be taken over the short run, it is 
fortunate that agriculture is enjoying rela- 
tively prosperous conditions. This makes it 
somewhat easier to consider some of the 
steps to improve working conditions such 
as shorter hours, improved housing and 
perhaps such broader measures as workmen’s 
compensation and unemployment insurance. 

Over the longer run, farmers can do much 
to improve their occupational and _ profes- 
sional status. There is a dignity to work 
on the farm which is not always appreciated 
by those who work in other industries. 
Besides, the skill required in most farm 
activities is at least on a par with that 
required in most other skilled occupations. 


Many farmers in Canada have not only’ 


shown increased interest in this aspect of 


their operations but have taken practical 
steps to improve the situation for their 
employed workers. While there have been 
improvements in agriculture, they have not 
kept pace with those in most other indus- 
tries. By taking intelligent, practical steps, 
farmers and farm organizations can help 
towards closing this gap. 

With regard to the coming year, you can 
count again, as I have said, on the Depart- 
ment of Labour, and I am sure on the 
Alberta Department of Agriculture, to con- 
tinue to help in the farm labour field. Mr. 
Dawson, who is in charge of the Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Program, told me 
before leaving Ottawa that plans are being 
advanced to bring between 15,000 to 20,000 
immigrants to Canada this year for farm 
work and that the organized movements of 
labour will continue where needed. These 
are, essentially, short run aids. It is the 
other measures which are largely dependent 
on action by farmers and tarm organiza- 
tions, which will pay permanent dividends 
not only to farmers and to agriculture, but 
to the whole economy. Furthermore, the 
need for action on these measures is all the 
greater in view of the pressure on manpower 
generally of our steadily expanding economy. 

** a 2 

The entire March issue of Employment 
Security Review, a publication of the 
Bureau of Employment Security, United 
States Employment Service, United States 
Department of Labor, is given over to the 
theme, “Farm Work is Defence Work”. 

Among the articles contained in _ that 
issue of the magazine are: Impact of 
Defence Mobilization on Farm Labor in 
1952, Organization and Management Con- 
trol Program for Agriculture, How Florida 
Handles Farm Labor Problems, The Big 
City—Fertile Field for Farm Recruitment, 
and Women Workers for Peak Labor 
Demand in Food Processing. 





Preliminary Index 


of Wage Rates, October, 1951 


Wage rates increased by 12.1 per cent between October 1, 1950, and 
October 1, 1951. Wage index rose from 215.9 to 242.1 during the year 


Wage rates increased by 12-1 per cent 
during the 12-month period preceding 
October 1, 1951, according to the prelim- 
inary index of wage rates calculated by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour. The index rose 
from 215-9 at October 1, 1950, to 242-1 
at the same date in 1951 on a base of 
1939 as 100. The increase compares with 
an advance in rates of 5-5 per cent during 
the preceding year. 
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All of the six principal industrial groups 


included in the general average index 
recorded substantial increases in wage 
rates. The largest rise was in the logging 


industry, 15:2 per cent, reflecting gains in 
rates of more than 14 per cent in Eastern 
Canada and almost 17 per cent on the 
Pacific Coast. Previous wage levels were 
augmented by gains ranging from 8-0 to 
14-8 per cent in the other five major indus- 
trial groups: mining, manufacturing, con- 


struction, transportation and communica- 
tion, and service. These increases were all 
greater than the corresponding ones 
recorded for the year ending October, 1950. 

The increase in the mining industry of 
12-0 per cent was based on higher wages 
being paid in the mining of both coal and 
metal. Average wage rates rose by approxi- 
mately 10 per cent in the first case and over 
13 per cent in the second. 

The index of wage rates for the con- 
struction industry, which showed an _ in- 
crease of 12-0 per cent, was obtained by 
combining indexes for each of nine Cana- 
dian -provinces which were, in turn, 
developed by combining indexes for some 
29 cities in these provinces. Increases in 
wage rates varied by provinces from 9-8 
per cent in Saskatchewan to 16:3 per cent 
in New Brunswick. By city, the percentage 
Increases ranged from 3-5 in Peterborough 
to 16-6 in Saint John. 

The transportation and communication 
group comprised, for purposes of this 
analysis of wage trends, steam railways, 
electric street railways and telephones. All 
three industries reported wage advances 
but changes in rates for employees of steam 
railways had the greatest influence on the 
group index. Upward revisions in wage 
scales for the running trades, averaging 
about 11 per cent, were made effective on 
December 1, 1950, and during the early 
part of 1951. Increases in the scales for 
hourly and daily-rated non-operating per- 
sonnel resulting from the adoption of the 
40-hour work week on June 1, 1951. 

The wage rates information from which 
the index numbers have been calculated 
was obtained from a survey of wages, hours 
and working conditions conducted by the 
Department in October of each year. 


Statistics on wage rates by occupation were 
obtained from about 16,000 establishments, 
mainly those with 15 or more employees. 
The preliminary indexes for 1951 were 
derived by selecting certain representative 
industries in each of the major groups of 
which they form a part and computing 
the change in rates in such industries since 
the previous year. 

Industry studies, which include summaries 
of wage rates by occupation, and index 
numbers reflecting wage trends will be 
published regularly in the Lapour Gazerre 
on the basis of data from the October, 
1951 survey. Index numbers showing 
changes in wage rates in the six principal 
industrial groups and the general average 
between October 1, 1951, and April 1, 1952, 
based on information obtained through a 
sample of about 800 establishments, will be 
published in the June issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

The following table shows index numbers 
for the six main groups of industries as of 
October, 1950, and the same date in 1951, 
with percentage changes between the two 
survey dates :— 
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Canada’s Gross National Product Up 17 Per Cent 


Canada’s gross national product—the 
value of current production of goods and 
services at prevailing prices—was $21,241 
million in 1951, an increase of 17 per cent 
over the 1950 total, $18,122 million. 

A substantial part of the increase was 
accounted for by the general increase in 
prices. After allowing for price changes, 
however, there remained an increase in 
total real output of over five per cent. 
The employed labour force increased 
approximately 2-5 per cent during the 
vear. 
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National income—the nation’s earnings 
from current production—is estimated at 
$17,229 million in 1951, an increase of 18 
per cent over the revised estimate of 
$14,555 million for 1950. Wages, salaries 
and supplementary income, the largest com- 
ponent of national income, amounted to 
$9,640 million last vear, up 17 per cent over 
1950. The increase in accrued net income 
of farm operators from farm production was 
38 per cent. 


Corporation profits, before taxes, are 
estimated at $2,850 million, about 16 per 
cent higher than in 1950. 
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Legislative Proposals Submitted to 
Provincial Governments by Labour 


Labour congresses in Newfoundland, Ontario, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia present annual memoranda to Governments of their provinces 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Demands for changes in provincial labour 
legislation and the granting of collective 
bargaining rights to provincial government 
employees marked the meeting of the 
Newfoundland Federation of Labour (TLC) 
with the members of the Newfoundland 
Cabinet. 

Among the principal requests and recom- 
mendations made by the Federation were: 
the appointment of a Director of Appren- 
ticeship as provided for in the Apprentice- 
ship Act passed last year, the inclusion of 
a union shop in collective agreements, the 
granting of collective bargaining rights to 
employees of the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment, and an increase in the amounts paid 
to injured workmen under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

Other proposals were made by the 
organization with respect to the Govern- 
ment’s program of industrial expansion, 
jury fees, the dairy industry, road-building 
and the development of minerals in the 
province. 


Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Requests for amendments to provincial 
legislation affecting labour relations and 
other fields featured the annual brief of 
the Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour 
(TLC), presented to Premier Leslhe M. 
Frost and members of his Cabinet April 2. 

The recommendations and requests of 
the Federation renewed the resolutions 
and demands drafted by the Federation 


at its annual convention in Hamilton 
during January. (See L.G., March, 1952, 
pp. 265-66.) 


Among the leading officials of the Trades 
and Labour Congress who were present at 
the presentation of the brief were the 
following: Secretary-Treasurer Gordon G. 
Cushing, Vice-President William Jenoves 
and Public Relations Director Leslie 
E. Wismer. 


Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) 


A more streamlined approach to con- 
ciliation procedure, changes in the present 
immigration policy, amendments to the 
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Fair Employment Practices Act and in- 
creases In workmen’s compensation pay- 
ments were chief among the _ requests 
contained in the annual brief of the 
Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) 
submitted to the members of the Ontario 
Cabinet. 

The Federation requested speedier 
appointment of conciliation officers and 
conciliation boards in order to deal with 
industrial disputes with the least possible 
delay. In order to achieve this, the labour 
body recommended that more conciliation 
officers be employed and that a panel of 
qualified persons be set up from which 
chairmen for boards could be selected. 

In addition, the Federation suggested 
that conciliation officers be given the right 
to recommend terms of settlement in 
disputes in the same manner as concilia- 
tion boards after conciliation proceedings 
have failed. In the opinion of the 
Federation, this would eliminate “the 
present expensive conciliation board pro- 
cedure” and solve the problem of selecting 
neutral chairmen for such boards. 

It was further suggested that, after all 
legal steps in conciliation procedure have 
been complied with, unions be free to 
strike whether a conciliation board has been 
appointed or not. 

With respect to strike settlements, the 
labour organization asked that any in- 
fringements of such settlements be subject 
to final arbitration in the same manner as 
alleged infringements of a collective agree- 
ment. The Federation stated: “We regard 
as strike settlements those written under- 
standings arrived at to avert a strike as 
well as those reached in order to end a 
strike. If they are not enforceable, then 
either party can violate any such agree- 
ment with impunity and a return to the 
conditions that caused the strike or lockout 
will follow.” 

Changes in decertification procedure were 
requested in the labour body’s brief. It 
asked that the employer should in no way 
be directly or indirectly involved in any 
move for such action. The Federation 
requested that a statement by any of the 


employees disavowing their support of the 
certified union bear at least as much proof 
that it is a valid expression of feeling as 
the present requirements concerning the 
admissability of statements supporting a 
union when submitted as a prima facie 
case for certification. The Federation 
further asked that the Labour Relations 
Board be free to use its own discretion in 
determining whether or not management 
influence or coercion caused any of the 
employees to apply for decertification. 

Further recommendations called for the 
inclusion of municipal employees under the 
terms of the Labour Relations Act, the 
provision that the check-off be contained 
in every collective 
requirement that certification be based 
upon a majority of the employees voting 
and not a majority of those eligible to 
vote. 

The Federation requested that a qualified 
labour person be appointed to the staff of 
the Ontario Government Immigration Ser- 
vice and that he consult regularly with the 
labour movement in order to guarantee new 
immigrants placement in industries without 
displacing Canadian workers. The brief 
noted that “the present drastic scheme can 
only create havoc, and harm the immigrant 
as well as people already here.” 

Referring to the introduction of a Fair 
Employment Practices Act in Ontario, the 
labour body called for public hearings on 
alleged infringements of the Act and for 


heavier fines in the case of convictions. - 


It also urged the extension of “positive 
attitudes of good-will, understanding, and 
amity” by enlisting the co-operation of 
public opinion. A working understanding 
with the National Employment Service was 
also recommended as a means of promoting 
and extending compliance with the Act. 

Among the amendments requested to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act was the 
inclusion of miners’ tuberculosis in cases 
where the miner has had at least two years’ 
underground experience, as a compensable 
disease. Regular death benefits for the 
widows of miners who had suffered from 
silicosis were also recommended. 

The Federation asked that the present 
rates paid to widows and dependents of 
deceased workmen be repealed and that 
compensation at the rate of 75 per cent of 
the worker’s gross earnings be paid as 
long as the widow or dependent remains 
dependent. 

Commenting upon the increase of indus- 
trial accidents within Ontario in the last 
three years, the Federation asked that 


adequate labour representation be provided:: 
for the accident prevention associations now 
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agreement and the 


in operation. It also asked that such 
associations be made responsible to the, 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. . 

Noting that more than 112,000 persons 
were reported unemployed in the province. 
of Ontario on February 21, the Federation 
called for proper planning and co-ordina- 
tion between the federal, provincial and 
municipal Governments to handle this 
situation. The brief called upon all 
provincial Governments to exert pressure 
upon the federal Government “to make 
them aware unemployment is _ their 
responsibility.” 

The Ontario Federation also requested 
changes with respect to the Hours of Work 
and Vacations with Pay Act, statutory 
holidays, factory inspection, the provincial 
Department of Labour, housing, municipal 
taxes and automobile insurance. 


Saskatchewan Executive Committee (TLC) 


Several amendments to the provincial 
acts concerning workmen’s compensation, 
vacations with pay, hours of work, labour 
relations and hospital insurance were 
requested by the Saskatchewan Executive 
Committee of the Trades and Labour 
Congress when it submitted its annual 
memorandum to the provincial Govern- 
ment. The Government was praised by 
the labour body for its action concerning 
the employment of union labour on goy- 
ernment contracts and its purchases of 
goods and ‘services from establishments 
holding contracts with labour unions. 

The labour body called for the establish- 
ment of a minimum wage of 85 cents an 
hour and asked that where workers are 
obliged to wear uniforms, such uniforms 
should be supplied by the employer and 
kept in good condition by him. 

Establishment of a Fair Wage- Act 
administered by a board composed of two 
employer and two employee representatives 
and an impartial chairman was recom- 
mended by the Executive Committee. The 
board would be empowered to prescribe 
fair wage rates in any specified industry 
or area in the province. 

An amendment to the Trade Union Act, 
prohibiting the employment of legal 
counsel in making representations before 
the Labour Relations Board unless both 
parties agreed, was requested in the labour 
organization’s — brief. The brief also 
requested repeal of the section of the Act. 
exempting employees who are said to be 
employed in a confidential capacity from 
the provisions of the Act. 

The Cabinet was commended for pre- 
viding that all departments of the 
Government and the Crown purchase goods ' 
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and engage services from only those 
businesses and establishments having collec- 
tive agreements with bona fide trade unions 
and also for providing that only union 
labour be employed and union conditions 
prevail in all government contracts and 
subcontracts let by the original contractor. 

Dissatisfaction was expressed by the 
Committee at the exemptions from cover- 
age that are permitted under the Hours 
of Work Act. The Government was asked 
to include under the Act all workers in 
Saskatchewan cities, to cancel all present 
exemptions, to introduce the 40-hour week 
in all cities and to provide that the hours 
of work in a week during which a public 
holiday occurs do not exceed those pro- 
vided for in the regulations of the 
Minimum Wage Board. 

With respect to holidays with pay, the 
labour body noted that some employers 
were not paying the amounts due when a 
worker’s employment terminated. The 
introduction of the stamp system for the 
payment of holidays was recommended. 

Referring to workmen’s compensation 
legislation, the labour memorandum asked 
that the amount of annual earnings for 
computing payments be raised to $5,000, 
that payments be increased to 100 per cent 
of earnings, that widows’ pensions be in- 
creased from $60 to $100 per month and 
that the allowances paid for children or 
other dependents be increased from $20 to 
$30 a month. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Board was 
also requested to consider the establish- 
ment of a disability fund for sickness 
benefits, payments being made when author- 
ized by the Board. 

In a special brief dealing with fire 
fighters in the province, the Executive 
Committee requested that the findings of 
arbitration boards established to deal with 
negotiations between fire fighters and their 
employers be made binding upon both 
parties. The special brief also asked that 
statutory or proclaimed holidays be granted 
to such employees. 

Amendments to the Hospital Act were 
requested by the Saskatchewan body to 
provide that all disabled pensioners receiv- 
ing less than $60 per month be relieved 
from paying hospital fees for themselves 
and their families and that the Act provide 
for the administering of anaesthetics, 
X-rays, drugs and dressings, and medical 
treatments free to all out-patients, and 
patients in hospital and nursing homes, 
whether the doctor concerned is an 
employee of the hospital or not. 

Among other items dealt with in the 
brief were the licensing of those engaged 
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in installation, repairs and alterations to 
heating, air conditioning and oil burning 
equipment; legislation governing the hours 
of work, mileage, wages and physical exam- 
inations of drivers of trucks, taxis and 
commercial vehicles; amendments to the 
Industrial Standards Act and the Appren- 
ticeship Act; and milk control. 


British Columbia Executive Committee (TLC) 


Legislation establishing a Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act and amendments affect- 
ing holidays with pay, apprenticeship, the 
fishing industry and natural resources was 
requested in the annual brief submitted by 
the British Columbia Executive Committee 
of the Trades and Labour Congress to the 
provincial Cabinet. 

The province was urged to pass a Fair 
Employment Practices Act to guarantee 
workers’ rights to employment on grounds 
of merit and to promotion on the grounds 
of merit and qualification regardless of 
their race, creed or colour. 

Amendments to the Annual Holidays Act 
were requested which would provide for 
an annual vacation of two weeks with pay, 
the inclusion of domestic and horticultural 
workers under the provisions of the Act, 
a maximum work day of eight hours and 
a maximum work week of 40 hours. 

The labour delegation asked the Goy- 
ernment to grant the power of proceeding 
with prosecutions in the case of infractions 
of the Apprenticeship Act to the Appren- 
ticeship Inspector. The brief pointed out 
that some employers dismissed apprentices 
when there was still work available for 
them and suggested that the penalty in 
successful prosecutions be not less than 
$500. 

The brief referred to the conservation 
and protection of the salmon fishing 
industry in the province and recommended 
that power development schemes be carried 
out along rivers and streams where salmon 
fishing would not be adversely affected. 

The labour body further requested the 
Government to use its influence with the 
federal authorities to delay the signing of 
the Fisheries Convention with Japan and 
the United States until full protection for 
the Canadian fisheries had been assured. 

In connection with natural resources, the 
labour committee asked that a three-man 
provincial commission be appointed to 
inquire into the conservation and use of 
natural resources. The delegation stressed 
that labour should be represented on the 
commission. 


A study of the development of the trade 
union movement in Britain, Canada and 
the United States should be included in 
the school curriculum, the brief said. 

Other requests contained in the Com- 
mittee’s brief included a plumbing code for 


unorganized areas, improved living condi- 
tions in industrial camps, certification of 
automobile camps, and the compulsory 
installation of sprinkler systems in schools, 
hospitals and other public and_ private 
institutions. 





Briefs Submitted to Provincial Governments 
by the Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


Demands for increased workmen’s compensation benefits, regulation of 
highway traffic, development of health services and the extension of 
mothers’ allowances legislation highlighted railwaymen’s submissions 


Legislative proposals covering a wide 
range of topics from workmen’s compensa- 
tion to provincial sales taxes were contained 
in briefs submitted to provincial Govern- 
ments in recent months by joint legislative 
committees of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods. 

Submissions were made in all provinces 
with the exception of Newfoundland. In 


many instances, similar proposals were 
made by the various joint committees. A 
summary of these recommendations 


follows :— 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND - 


Several amendments to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act were requested in the 
brief presented by the Prince Edward 
Island Joint Legislative Committee. The 
Committee specifically requested that acci- 
dents, as comprehended by the Act, include 
wilful and intentional acts, not being the 
act of the workman, and also chance events 
occasioned by physical or natural causes. It 
was further requested that the waiting 
period before compensation is paid be 
reduced from seven to four days, that 
burial expenses be increased to a maximum 
of $200 and that the monthly pension paid 
to a widow or an invalid widower who is 
the sole dependent be raised from $40 
to $50. 

With respect to the amount of a worker’s 
earnings used to compute compensation in 
cases of permanent total disability and 
permanent partial disability, the Committee 
asked that compensation be fixed at 75 per 
cent of the earnings instead of 66% per cent. 
The organization also asked that the 
average earnings base for compensation be 
increased from $2,500 to $3,000 per annum. 

In a section dealing with education the 
Committee urged the Government to in- 
crease teachers’ salaries as a means of 


overcoming the scarcity of teachers. It 
also asked the Government to give con- 
sideration to absorbing 80 per cent of the 
cost of all public school books and recom- 
mended that a study be made “with a view 
to having all public and high school books 
developed which would have a continuity 
and which would thus avoid changes each 
year.” 

The Committee requested several amend- 
ments to the Highway Traffic Act. The 
Brotherhoods asked that holders of oper- 
ators’ licences be required to pass annual 
qualifying exams, that vehicles be subject 
to periodic mechanical examinations, that 
the regulations governing speed and driving 
practices be subject to more rigid super- 
vision and enforcement and that the inten- 
tion to regulate loads and weights of 
trucks be carried out. 

The Brotherhoods made several requests 
respecting mothers’ allowances. The brief 
contained recommendations that the legis- 
lation be extended to include mothers 
whose husbands are confined to penal 
institutions, mothers who are divorced, 
mothers who are separated from their 
husbands and unmarried mothers. In cases 
where the widow is not a mother but 
worthy of consideration, the Committee 
asked that they be included within the 
provisions of the Act. 

Referring to the need for a comprehensive 
plan for health insurance, the Joint Com- 
mittee asked the provincial Government to 
give favourable attention to such a scheme 
when and if it is developed by the federal 
Government. 

Also contained in the labour organiza- 
tion’s brief were recommendations concern- 
ing the elimination of hazards at level cross- 
ings and approval of the Government’s 
appointment of labour representatives on 
various public boards and commissions. 
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NOVA SCOTIA 


When the Nova Scotia Joint Legislative 
Committee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods presented its brief to the 
provincial premier and his Cabinet, it 
requested that the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act be extended to include persons 
engaged in training and/or in probationary 
work required for the operation of trains. 
The brief also requested a reduction from 
seven to three days in the period before 
compensation is payable and asked that the 
burial allowance be increased from $150 
to $200. 

An increase in the scale of compensation 
from 66% per cent to 75 per cent and in 
the wage ceiling from $2,500 to $4,000 per 
annum was requested by the labour body. 
The brief stated that the general increase 
in salaries and wages in recent years has 
proportionately increased the loss suffered 
by a workman when injured. 


Dealing with education, the Brotherhoods 
voiced appreciation for the progress made 
in improving education within the province, 
particularly with respect to vocational 
training, home study, apprenticeship train- 
ing and assistance rendered to the Maritime 
Labour Institute. 


In order to meet the scarcity of com- 
petent teachers, the Joint Committee 
recommended a Federal-Provincial agree- 
ment whereby scholarships would be pro- 
vided for capable students whose resources 
were insufficient to allow them to continue 
their studies. 


In line with the recommendations made 
by the Prince Edward Island Committee, 
the Nova Scotia Brotherhoods asked that 
mothers’ allowances legislation be extended 
to the following groups: mothers whose 
husbands are confined to penal institutions, 
mothers who are divorced, mothers who 
are separated from their husbands, and 
unmarried mothers. 


To cope with the increased volume of road 
traffic and the number of traffic accidents, 
the brief recommended several amendments 
to the Highway Traffic Act. Among the 
more important proposals were the follow- 
ing: a requirement that all drivers of motor 
vehicles pass a qualifying exam which 
would include visual acuity, colour percep- 
tion and hearing; province-wide, periodic, 
mechanical examination of buses, trucks and 
automobiles; implementation of the Gov- 
ernment’s intention to regulate the loads 
and weights of trucks on the highways and 
the limitation of trailers permitted each 
truck to one. 


Referring to the contemplated develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence Seaway project, 
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the Brotherhoods pointed out that the steel 
industry in the Maritimes should be 
developed in order to handle the iron ore 
deposits of northern Quebec and Labrador. 
The brief also suggested the establishment 
of a Federal-Provincial Natural Resources 
Development Council, which would “render 
a great service to the economy of our 
country.” 

Other recommendations contained in the 
Brotherhoods’ brief referred to the elimina- 
tion of hazards at level crossings, the Nova 
Scotia Trade Union Act, the Nova Scotia 
Railway Act and the representation of 
labour on public boards and commissions. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


In a submission similar to that made by 
the Nova Scotia Brotherhoods, the New 
Brunswick Joint Committee asked that 
persons engaged in training and _ proba- 
tionary work for positions in the operation 
of trains be included under the provisions 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
brief presented to the provincial Cabinet 
also contained a request that the section 
of the Act requiring a reduction in com- 
pensation by 50 per cent, in cases where 
a doctor has reported partial recovery, be 
repealed. The railwaymen pointed out that in 
many such cases, healing has not been com- 
pleted nor has the extent of the remaining 
disability been determined. It was further 
noted that such workmen cannot qualify 
for any position nor can employment be 
offered by the employer in whose service 
the accident occurred. 


The Brotherhoods asked that the rate of 
compensation payable be increased from 663 
to 75 per cent and that the maximum 
earnings upon which compensation is based 
be increased from $3,000 to $4,000 per 
annum. . 


Referring to the compensation paid to 
widows or widowers, the Committee recom- 
mended that the monthly payment be 
increased from $40 to $50 and that this 
amendment be made applicable to all 
widows or invalid widowers now on the 
pension rolls. 


Repeal of the law prohibiting the manu- 
facture of coloured margarine within the 
province was recommended by the Railway 
Brotherhoods. The brief pointed out that 
consumption of the product had increased 
30 per cent in 1950 as compared with 1949. 

Noting the current shortage of teachers 
in the province, the brief recommended that 
subsidies made in respect of education be 
increased in order to attract and retain 
competent persons in that field. The 
provision of scholarships for capable and 


deserving students who are not able to 
continue with their studies was also 
suggested by the labour organization. 

Referring to the proposed construction of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, the Railway 
Brotherhoods pointed out that the esti- 
mated cost “will be in excess of two 
billion dollars” and would require large 
quantities of steel essential to national 
defence requirements. The brief suggested 
that the project be postponed at present 
and that steel plants be erected in the 
Maritime Provinces to smelt and fabricate 
Quebec, Labrador and Newfoundland iron 
ore. 

On mothers’ allowances, the New Bruns- 
wick Committee recommended inclusion 
under the provisions of the Mothers’ 
Allowances Act of the same groups of 
mothers as the Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island Committees proposed. 

The New Brunswick Committee recom- 
mended the same amendments to the 
Highway Traffic Act as the other Maritime 
Province Committees did. Among the 
other items referred to in the brief were 
the following: public health, level crossings, 
the regulation of highway transport and 
the representation of labour on_ public 
boards and commissions. 


QUEBEC 


The Quebec Joint Legislative Committee 
of the Railway Transportation Brother- 
hoods recommended that the two official 
languages, English and French, be taught 
in all Quebec elementary school grades 
beginning not later than the third grade, 
when it submitted its annual memorandum 
to the provincial Cabinet. 

Granting scholarships to capable and 
needy students was recommended as a 
means of avoiding a waste of talent to 
the community. In addition, the brief 
requested that the Government adopt 
uniform school text books in the province, 
particularly in the lower grades. 

Increased subsidies in support of educa- 
tion were requested as a means of attract- 
ing and retaining competent school teachers. 

The provincial Government, was com- 
mended by the Committee for the progress 
made in the extension of hospital and 
sanitorium facilities. Participation by the 
provincial Government in the health grants 
made available by the federal Government 
was suggested by the labour body. 

The Government was also urged to give 
favourable attention to a national health 
plan when such a scheme is developed. 

Several amendments to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, including the coverage 
of learners in industry under the Act and 


the reduction of the waiting period before 
compensation is payable from seven to 
three days, were requested by the Quebec 
Brotherhoods. Increases in the amounts 
paid to dependent widows of invalid 
husbands were also urged by the Joint 
Committee. 

As the Maritime Committees did, the 
Quebec Committee asked that the rate of 
compensation be increased to 75 per cent 
and that the ceiling of earnings upon which 
compensation is based be increased to 
$4,000. 

The Committee asked that citizens of 
the province be allowed to purchase and 
use margarine. The brief remarked that 
“too many home families have been unable 
to enjoy butter because of prohibitive price 
and we submit the choice of a reasonable 
substitute should be made available to 
them.” 

The Quebec Brotherhoods presented pro- 
posals similar to those recommended by the 
other provincial associations with respect 
to highway traffic. In addition, the Quebec 
delegation made recommendations and 
suggestions concerning the Mothers’ Assist- 
ance Act, the elimination and protection 
of level crossings, old age assistance and 
the representation of labour on _ public 
boards and commissions. 


ONTARIO 


The Ontario Joint Legislative Committee 
of the Railway Transportation Brother- 
hoods presented its annual legislative brief 
to the Premier of Ontario and members 
of his Cabinet in February. 

Dealing with workmen’s compensation, 
the delegation requested increases in the 
following payments: burial allowances, from 
$200 to $350; widows’ and invalid widowers’ 
pensions, from $50 to $60 a month; 
dependent children’s allowances, from $12 
to $20 monthly; and orphan’s grants, from 
$20 to $25 per month. 

Permission to allow manufacturers to 
colour margarine was requested in the 
delegation’s brief, a recommendation similar 
to those made by other provincial joint 
committees. 

Amendments to the Highway Traffic Act 
of Ontario were recommended by the 
Joint Committee in view of “the increased 
mileage of our paved highways” and “the 
related speed and volume of motor traffic.” 

The more important recommendations 
called for qualifying examinations of all 
drivers of motor vehicles; the mechanical 
inspection of buses, trucks and automobiles 
at specific periods; the more rigid super- 
vision and enforcement of the regulations 
governing speed and driving practices; and 
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the regulation of the transportation of 
inflammable fluids and explosives in trucks, 
by regulations similar to those issued by the 
Board of Transport Commissioners covering 
the transportation of such materials by the 
railroads. 


Requests similar to those made by other 
provincial committees with respect to 
mothers’ allowances were contained in the 
brief of the Ontario Brotherhoods. The 
brief further requested that the maximum 
monthly rates of allowance be increased 
by an amount comparable to the increased 
cost of living. 

The Ontario brief also referred to public 
health, education, highway transport, level 
crossings, old age assistance, daylight saving 
time and the representation of labour on 
public boards as matters worthy of the 
Government’s consideration. 


MANITOBA 


The Manitoba Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Railway | Transportation 
Brotherhoods, presenting its annual brief 
to the Premier of the province and 
members of his Cabinet, went on record 
as favouring the submission of a report by 
an injured workman or his representative 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
upon the injury received. The brief stated 
that “Frequent cases of employers failing, 
and even coercing, injured workmen not 
to make reports of accidents to the Board, 
defeats the application of the Act. We 
submit that an additional report to the 
Board by the injured workman or _ his 
representative would provide a basic record 
for handling by the Board, and would 
protect the injured workman in the event 
of recurrence of the disability which might 
be of a serious nature.” 


Referring to compensation paid, the 
Brotherhoods asked that the following pay- 
ments be increased: burial allowances, 
widows’ and invalid widowers’ pensions and 
dependent children grants. 


Expressing approval of the recent federal- 
provincial agreement providing pensions 
of $40 a month to all persons in financial 
need between the ages of 65 and 69 years 
and of the payment of $40 a month 
pensions to all persons over the age of 
70 years, the Brotherhoods expressed the 
hope that legislative enactments would sub- 
quently increase the monthly payment to 
$65 and reduce the qualifying age to 65. 

The re-imposition of price and _ rent 
controls was urged. The Legislative Com- 
mittee asked the Government to give its 
co-operation with respect to a careful 
consideration of price controls and pointed 
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out that since April, 1946, when controls: 
were removed, to October, 1951, the cost 
of hving had increased by 69-6 points. 

The brief recommended the Govern- 
ment’s continued participation in the 
grants the federal Government makes for 
health surveys, general public health, tuber- 
culosis control, mental health care, venereal 
disease control, crippled children, profes- 
sional training, public health research, 
cancer control and hospital construction. 

The Committee further recommended 
that in cases where a person is committed 
to a mental institution, the provincial 
department responsible should have concern 
for the “economic status” of the dependents 
of the patient. 

Concern over the increase in automobile 
insurance rates despite the increased volume 
of automobile insurance was expressed in 
the Committee’s brief. The Government 
was urged to adopt some form of super- 
vision or control which “would afford some 
protection against this seemingly unfair 
practice so unjustly imposed upon citizens.” 


Referring to the accident statistics pub- 
lished by the Manitoba Highway Traffic 
Branch for 1950, the Joint Committee 
suggested the adoption of several regula- 
tions effecting highway traffic. These in- 
cluded the construction and/or re-location 
of highways at least 2,000 feet from railway 
tracks; regular mechanical inspection of 
buses, trucks, trailers and automobiles; 
better supervision and enforcement of the 
regulations governing speed and driving 
practices; and the control of the trans- 
portation by trucks of inflammable fluids 
and explosives by regulations similar to 
those issued by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners of Canada covering the 
transportation of such materials by .the 
railways. 

The labour organization’s brief also made 
reference to level crossings, inter-provincial 
transportation, mothers’ allowances, day- 
light saving time and education. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The Premier of Saskatchewan and mem- 
bers of his Cabinet received the delegation 
of the Provincial Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods in January. 


An increase in the ceiling on earnings 
considered in the computation of work- 
men’s compensation benefits from $3,000 to 
$4,000 per annum was requested by the 
Brotherhoods in view of increased wages 
and salaries in recent years. In support 
of this recommendation, the committee 
referred to the report on the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Act by the Hon. 


Justice Roach which stated that “the sum 
of $3,000 does not today represent the 
yearly earnings of the highest paid work- 
man. Some workmen in the running trades 
and in the mines make as high as $4,000 
a year.” 

The Brotherhoods suggested that the 
Mothers’ Allowances Act be amended by 
increasing the maximum monthly rates of 
allowance by an amount comparable to the 
increased cost of living. It was further 
recommended that the Act be extended to 
include mothers who are separated from 
their husbands. 

The brief contained a request that a 
co-operative arrangement be developed 
between the federal and the provincial 
Governments whereby scholarships would 
be made available to worthy and capable 
students whose lack of resources prevented 
them from obtaining further education. 

Concern was expressed by the labour 
body at the extension of training centers 
for the armed services by the federal 
Government and the construction of mental 
institutions and large industrial plants 
without “apparent regard being given to 


providing adequate housing for armed 
service personnel and the company 
employees.” 

The Joint Committee suggested that 


controls be established and expanded as 
necessary to conserve materials for housing 
construction and to see that such materials 
are sold at reasonable prices to assist in 
meeting the needs of the province. 

Pointing out that 91 persons had been 
killed and 6,523 injured as a result of 
motor vehicle accidents within the prov- 
ince, the Railway Brotherhoods recom- 
mended several measures to improve safety 
on the highways. Among the more 
important recommendations were the 
following: qualifying examinations for all 
drivers of motor vehicles, periodical 
mechanical inspection of all motor 
driven vehicles and appropriate regulations 
concerning the transportation of high 
explosives. 

The labour delegation drew the atten- 
tion of the Government to some of the 
problems connected with the sale of 
coloured margarine, public health, the 
regulation of highway transportation and 
highway crossings. 


ALBERTA 


The Premier of Alberta and members 
of his Cabinet received the Joint Legis- 
lative Committee of the Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods in November. 

The Committee urged the Government 
to continue its participation in the health 
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grants made available by the _ federal 
Government to the provinces. With refer- 
ence to the payment of old age pensions 
to persons between the ages of 65 and 69 
who are in financial need, the Brother- 
hoods urged the Government to give 
consideration to providing medical care for 
such persons. It was pointed out that 
persons over the age of 70, in receipt of 
old age assistance, are granted such care. 

The payment of supplementary allow- 
ances in support of old age pensions was 
commended by the Committee. The brief 
expressed the hope that such allowances 
would be extended to all recipients of old 
age assistance. 

The Brotherhoods also expressed the hope 
that future legislative enactments would 
provide minimum pensions of not less than 
$50 per month and would abolish the means 
test. The brief added that all income old 
age pensioners receive in excess of $3,000 a 
year could be withdrawn in income tax. 

The Joint Committee requested the 
enactment of highway traffic regulations 
similar to those proposed by the other 
provincial committees. The Government 
was commended for the amendment to the 
Highway Traffic Act requiring the annual 
inspection of all motor vehicles and trailers. 

The labour brief also contained references 
to the export of natural gas from the 
province, the elimination and protection of 
level crossings and the improvement of 
the Mothers’ Allowances Act. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The British Columbia Joint Legislative 
Committee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, presenting its annual legis- 
lative brief to the provincial Premier and 
members of his Cabinet, urged an increase 
in the percentage of earnings upon which 
workmen’s compensation is based from 664 
per cent to 90 per cent and the abolition 
of the $2,500 level on maximum earnings. 
With respect to the latter request, the 
brief stated that this would “provide 
coverage for the highest wage-earner.” 


Increases were also requested by the 
Brotherhoods with respect to the following 
payments: pensions to widows, invalid 
husbands and children; funeral allowances; 
minimum compensation payments and 
medical aid allowances. 

The inclusion of persons engaged in 
training and/or probationary work for posi- 
tions required in the operation of trains 
was requested in the committee’s brief. 

The appointment of a parliamentary 
committee on hospital insurance was 
approved by the Railroad Brotherhoods. 
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With respect to the provincial Hospital 
Insurance Act, the brief requested that such 
groups as retired railroad men and widows 
on workmen’s compensation pensions, in the 
low income brackets, be exempted from 
the payment of the compulsory hospital 
assessment. The labour organization 
further requested this exemption for other 
groups “whose incomes are below the 
annual amount specified in the Old Age 
Assistance Act and the Cost-of-Living 
Bonus.” 


The appointment of three commissioners 
to replace the current commissioner to 
administer the provincial health scheme 
was recommended. The brief asked that 
one of the three represent labour within 
the province. 


A request that the Government initiate 
an automobile insurance scheme, similar to 
the Saskatchewan plan, was advocated by 
the Joint Committee. The labour brief 
stated that automobile owners in that prov- 
ince were able to buy automobile insurance 
at approximately 20 per cent of the cost 
for the same coverage charged in British 
Columbia. 


Attention by the Government to the 
“Dukhobor problem, with particular refer- 
ence to the safe operation of trains on the 
Kootenay Division,” was requested by the 
Railway Brotherhoods. 


Referring to the restriction of train oper- 
tions between Nelson and _ Roseland, 
Nelson and Midway, and Nelson and 
Slocan City, the labour brief noted that 


this imposed an economic hardship on both 


the railway and the employees and asked 
for relief by the Government. 

Elimination of the provincial three per 
cent sales tax on all school books and on 
“all clothing for our citizens of school age” 
was urged by the Brotherhoods. 

The brief also suggested that considera- 
tion be given to the development of a 
co-operative arrangement between the 
federal and provincial Governments where- 
by scholarships would be provided for 
worthy, capable students whose financial 
situation prevents them from _ obtaining 
further education. 


The Committee advocated the removal 
of the provincial sales tax on meals in 
view of “the unfavourable publicity it 
receives which is all out of proportion to 
the revenue received.” 

Opposition by the provincial Government 
to any plan of unrestricted immigration 
was strongly urged by the labour body. 
The memorandum asked the Government 
to co-operate with the federal Government 
in compelling immigrants from European 
and Asiatic countries to have a “qualifying” 
understanding of the English language and 
to take out Canadian citizenship papers 
within five years of their arrival in Canada. 

The Railroad Brotherhoods requested the 
Government to amend the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act in order 
that employers would be prohibited from 
denying to any employee any pension 
rights or benefits on account of the 
employee ceasing work because of a strike 
or a lockout occurring after all the steps 
provided for in the Act had been com- 
plied with. 

The labour memorandum noted that in 
1950 there had been 18,029 traffic accidents, 
causing 175 fatalities and injuring 5,720 
persons, in the province. Property damage 
resulting from these accidents, as recorded 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
totalled $4,266,784. 

In view of these statistics, the Joint 
Committee urged that all trucks, buses, 
and automobiles be required to pass a 
periodical mechanical inspection; that the 
transportation of high explosives, highly 
inflammable liquids and poisonous acids be 
placed under strict regulations similar to 
those in effect for the transportation of 
such goods by the railways; and that space 
be allotted on school curricula “for the 
education of pedestrians and safe driving 
practices depending upon the age of the 
pupils.” 

The British Columbia Joint Committee 
also drew the Government’s attention to 
the legislation concerning mothers’ allow- 
ances, the provincial Railway Act, educa- 
tion, old age assistance, highway crossings, 
highway transport, divorce, public commis- 
sions, daylight saving time and_ the 
colouring of margarine. 
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A total of 81,310 new dwelling units were built in Canada in 1951 
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Varied Proposals on How to Bar Communists 
_ from Unions Made to U.S. Senate Committee 


Administration spokesmen and representatives of both management and 
labour have expressed their views before the Humphrey sub-committee 


Proposals to eliminate communist domin- 
ation of certain unions in the United 
States have featured the hearings of the 
Senate sub-committee on labour and labour- 
management relations, which are under the 
chairmanship of Senator Hubert Humphrey. 
Members of the Government and repre- 
sentatives of labour and management have 
appeared before the sub-committee to give 
their opinions. _ 


Proposals of Secretary of Labour 


Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of Labour, 
expressed the view before the _ sub- 
committee that there is really no entirely 
suitable solution to the problem of dealing 
with communist-dominated unions and safe- 
guarding the national security. Mr. Tobin 
felt that certain communist-dominated 
unions, located in highly essential and 
strategic industries, should be removed but 
that this should be done without hampering 
bona fide unions in the attainment of 
their legitimate activities. Mr. Tobin also 
warned against injecting the Government 
too far into the regulation of the internal 
affairs of unions. 

The Secretary remarked that ‘one 
doesn’t have to be a student of Marxism 
to know that trade unions are prime 
targets of the communist movement. 
Communists have always identified them- 
selves with the working man; _ have 
pretended to be interested in the advance- 
ment of the interests of the workers. They 
have penetrated unions in all countries and 
have attempted to use them as a means of 
capturing political power. It is not sur- 
prising that by use of their usual techniques, 
they have succeeded in gaining control of 
a very few unions in this country.” 


Mr. Tobin stated that the country was 
faced with the danger of communist union 
leaders using the legitimate grievances and 
aspirations of the membership to call 
strikes which were designed to hamper 
the defence program and to forward the 
foreign policy of Soviet Russia. He 
referred to the strike at the North American 
Aircraft Company in 1941 as a good 
example of a political strike and noted 
that there were a number of such 
communist-inspired strikes in the period 
1939 to June, 1941. 
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The Secretary of Labour emphasized the 
right of workers to choose their own 
representatives for collective bargaining 
without restraint or influence and, as union 
members, to select the officers of their 
unions. Referring to the international 
situation, he remarked: “Today I do not 
think we can afford the luxury of political 
strikes by communist-dominated unions.” 


Mr. Tobin suggested the enactment of 
legislation which would make it illegal for 
any person who, since January 1, 1949, has 
been a member of the Communist Party or 
has taught or advocated the overthrow of the 
government by force to become or remain 
an officer or an employee of a labour organ- 
ization. The Secretary remarked that this 
recommendation referred to January 1, 1949, 
in order to reach the members of certain 
unions, who during the period since that 
date, have publicly resigned from the 
Communist Party in order that they could 
sign the non-communist affidavit required 
by Section 9 (h) of the Taft-Hartley Act: 


Although expressing some doubt as to 
the feasibility of additional legislation, the 
Secretary of Labour suggested that the 
sub-committee give serious consideration to 
amending the National Labour Relations 
Act in order that communist-dominated 
unions would be treated in the same way 
as company-dominated unions. Thus 
collective bargaining with such unions 
would be regarded as an unfair labour 
practice. Mr. Tobin stated that “justifica- 
tion for this approach can be found in the 
fact that communist-dominated unions do 
not act in the ultimate interests of the 
employees they represent. The political 
objectives of such unions are paramount 


and the economic interests of their 
members are subordinated to _ their 
objectives.” 


Under the Taft-Hartley Act, company- 
dominated unions have been decertified by 
order of the National Labour Relations 
Board and have been forbidden the right 
to represent the employees in collective 
bargaining. Suggesting that a similar 
approach might be taken to communist- 
dominated unions, Mr. Tobin outlined a 
procedure which would include a filing of 
charges, appropriate investigation and 
public hearings. 
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Mr. Tobin noted the necessity for estab- 
lishing some standard by which the Board 
could determine whether or not a union 
was communist-dominated. Such a stan- 
dard would have to screen out frivolous 
charges and quickly dispose of them with- 
out injuring the legitimate right of workers 
to organize and to bargain through unions 
of their own choice, he said. 

In order that the legitimate activity of 
unions would not be subject to restraint, 
Mr. Tobin recommended that a “watch- 
dog” committee, composed of representa- 
tives of the public, management and labour, 
be appointed. This committee would make 
recommendations to the National Labour 
Relations Board concerning the administra- 
tion of the new legislation and would also 
make recommendations to Congress con- 
cerning needed changes in the law. 


Management Proposals 


Representations concerning communism 
in unions were also made before the 
Senate sub-committee by spokesmen for 
management. According to the March 31, 
1952 issue of the Labour Relations Reporter, 
L. R. Boulware, vice-president of the 
General Electric Company, advocated that 
communist-dominated unions be denied all 
special advantages of federal law. 

Specifically, Mr. Boulware proposed that 
unions which did not purge themselves of 
communist domination, as found by a 
governmental body, should be denied the 
protection of the National Labour Rela- 
tions Act, the Norris-LaGuardia Act, Sec- 
tions 6 and 20 of the Clayton Act 
(sections exempting unions from prosecu- 
tion for conspiracies in restraint of trade) 
and the right to bring actions in federal 
courts. 


Referring to the difficulty a government 
body would have in determining whether 
or not a union were communist-dominated, 
Mr. Boulware suggested that the following 
be held as relevant: financial aid given 
to or received from communist organiza- 
tions, membership of union leaders in such 
organizations, and union policies on 
economic, international or military matters, 
which over an extended period of time, 
paralleled the positions taken by communist 
organizations. 


Union Words and Action 


According to the New York Times, in an 
editorial on communism in unions, the, 
United Automobile Workers are success- 
fully coping with the problem of communist 
infiltration. After a hearing granted to the 
officers of the River Rouge local, UAW’s 
largest, the affairs of the local were taken 
over by the parent body and five members 
of the River Rouge executive were 
suspended on charges that they were either 
members of the Communist Party or were 
subservient to it. 

Walter Reuther, President of the UAW, 
stated that, while the union defends the 
right of workers to earn a living regardless 
of their political beliefs, it is also recog- 
nized that the security of the nation 
transcends the right of any individual and, 
where security is involved, “provisions must 
be made to permit such individuals to earn 
their livelihood ... under circumstances 
that will not jeopardize the security of 
the nation.” 

Previously, the CIO and the AFL, in 
making representations before Senator 
Humphrey’s sub-committee, rejected a 
legislative approach to the problem of 
communism in trade unions. (See L.G., 
Feb, 1952, p..136:) 


NLRB View 


Appearing before the sub-committee in 
advance of Mr. Tobin, Paul M. Herzog, 
Chairman of the National Labour Rela- 
tions Board, stated that the task of deter- 
mining what unions were communist- 
dominated would completely frustrate the 
Board’s main function of conducting 
elections and processing unfair labour 
practice cases. Mr. Herzog remarked that 
the non-communist affidavit required of 
trade union officials under the ‘Taft- 
Hartley Act “was more effective at the 
outset than it is today.” He hesitated, 
however, to recommend the elimination of 
the affidavit without knowing of anything 
better to replace it. 

George J. Bott, the Board’s General 
Counsel, recommended the revision or 
elimination of the affidavit section. He 
remarked that its continuation without 
change provided certain union leaders with 
a “US. Government-inspected stamp” of 
approval. Mr. Bott pointed out that all 
unions regarded as communist-dominated 
by the Attorney General are in compliance 
with the affidavit requirement. 
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Dust in Steel Foundries 


British report describes research into substitution of non-siliceous 
materials for those containing free silica, into rapid estimation of 
dust concentrations in foundries and into dust suppression in general 


The Committee appointed in 1943 by 
the Chief Inspector of Factories in Great 
Britain to consider the problem of dust 
in steel foundries has published its second 
report. 

(In its first report, issued in 1944, the 
Committee reviewed the various dust- 
producing processes in the industry and 
made specific recommendations for reduc- 
ing the risks to health. Their recom- 
mendations relating to precautions in 
blasting operations and to the prohibition 
of the use of parting powders containing 
free silica formed the basis for two codes 
of regulations: The Blasting (Castings and 
other Articles) Special Regulations, 1949 
and The Foundries (Parting Materials) 
Special Regulations, 1950.) 


The second report describes the research 
carried on by the Committee on the 
substitution of non-siliceous materials for 
those containing free silica, on the rapid 
estimation of dust concentrations in 
foundries, and on dust suppression in 
general. It was recognized by the Com- 
mittee that the value of remedial measures 
for the elimination and control of dust 
could be estimated by periodical medical 
examinations, both clinical and_ radio- 
logical, of a statistically sufficient number 
of workers, and by determinations of the 
chemical composition and concentration of 
the dust clouds. 


Since the publication of the first report, 
a member of the Committee, a medical 
inspector of factories, made a survey of 
the incidence of industrial lung diseases in 
foundry workers, the results of which are 
set out in a separately published report. 
The survey included a field investigation 
in 19 foundries, an analysis of the records 
of pulmonary disease in foundry workers 
contained in the files of the Factory 
Department and the Silicosis Medical 
Board, and a study of the pathology of 
64 deceased workers. Over 3,000 persons 
were examined medically and by X-ray. 


The survey showed that the risk of 
silicosis is greater in steel foundries than 
in iron foundries or in mixed iron and 
steel foundries. Further, steel fettlers are 
more liable to silicosis aceompanied by 
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tuberculosis and to X-ray abnormalities 
than any other foundry workers. Records 
show that the number of cases of silicosis 
among steel fettlers has been on the 
increase since 1931. 


A section of the report describes the 
measures taken by another member of the 
Committee, by investigation and experi- 
mental work, to develop a quick and 
practicable method of estimating dust 
concentrations which has made it possible 
to judge the efficiency of dust suppression 
devices. The introduction of this rapid 
method provided a means of comparing 
conditions in different foundries. A wide 
survey of dust concentrations in steel 
foundries was undertaken; it has been 
completed in 33 foundries. 


In its discussion of dust suppression and 
control, the Committee emphasizes that the 
primary objective must be to prevent the 
production of dust. The report recom- 
mends that every steel foundry should 
review its pattern-making, moulding, cast- 
ing and dressing techniques with the object 
of reducing the hazards resulting from the 
use of the pneumatic chisel, which pro- 
duces the most dangerous dust cloud at 
present uncontrolled in the industry. 
Measures should be taken to avoid 
adhering sand on all castings, the Com- 
mittee recommends, and the pneumatic 
chisel used only when all possible dust 
suppression devices are employed. 


The report examines other methods of 
eliminating dust and of reducing the use 
of materials containing free silica, the 
dangerous part of the dust clouds in 
foundries. Methods of preventing the 
dispersion of dust clouds already formed 
by wetting the sand and by local exhaust 
ventilation, and the use of respirators are 
discussed. 


In its research, the Committee was in 
close laison with various research groups 
in the steel foundry industry and a number 
of projects were undertaken in collabora- 
tion with the British Iron and Steel 
Association and other bodies. 
The results of these surveys and research 
work are contained in eleven appendices 
to the repert. 
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ILO Makes Report on Child Labour 
In Relation to Compulsory Education 


Among subjects surveyed are: minimum age for employment, compulsory 
school education, school-leaving age, the indirect effect of other social 


measures, 


Protection of children and young persons 
has always been of primary concern to 
the International Labour Organization. 
One of its first aims in this respect was 
the abolition of child labour and several 
conventions have been adopted fixing a 
minimum age of admission to employment. 

At the 14th International Conference on 
Public Education at Geneva in July, 1951, 
the question of compulsory education and 
ws prolongation was included in the agenda. 

In view of the close relation between 
this problem and the age of admission to 
employment, the International Labour 
Office was requested by UNESCO, under 
whose joint auspices the conference was 
held, to prepare a report on “Child labour 
in relation to compulsory education”. 

International Labour Review published 
in the November-December, 1951, issue a 
short survey of the problem, based on 


material contained in the report. Follow- 
ing is a summary of the findings. 
The fixing of a minimum age below 


which children are forbidden to work, it 
is explained, does not in itself safeguard 
the child against the harmful effects of 
premature full-time employment. Such 
protection, to be complete, should be 
supplemented by provisions to ensure that 
the child receives proper schooling up to 
the time that he is permitted to work. 


Compulsory school attendance laws, by 
preventing the employment of children at 
least during school hours, help the enforce- 
ment of minimum age legislation and may 
even serve to some degree as a substitute 
for such legislation where it does not exist. 


The age up to which school attendance 
is made compulsory is also of special 
importance. If this age is lower than the 
statutory age of admission to work, the 
child may be left without useful occupa- 
tion during the transitional period and 
exposed to the dangers of the street or 
to illegal exploitation. The ILO and the 
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and exceptions 


under and enforcement of legislation 


International Conference on Public Educa- 
tion have, on various occasions, recom- 
mended that the school-leaving age and 
the minimum age of employment should 
be fixed at the same level, and the 
maximum co-operation should exist between 
national education and labour authorities. 
The survey attempts to show the relation 
that exists in the different countries 
between the age of admission to work and 
the age up to which schooling is com- 
pulsory. In comparing the two ages, 
account is taken of the exceptions allowed 
under the minimum age and compulsory 
school attendance regulations, and the 
problems of practical enforcement. 


Minimum Age for Employment 


An international comparison of existing 
minimum age laws with standards prevail- 
ing in 1919, when the International Labour 
Organization came into being, shows that 
much progress has been achieved in recent 
decades. 

In Canada, United States, Australia, New 
Zealand and the Union of South Africa, 
the minimum age of admission to employ- 
ment varies between 14 and 16 years, with 
a general tendency towards the higher 
level. 

In the European countries the minimum 
age iS In most cases fixed at 14 years, 
with a marked tendency towards a higher 
level of 15 years. Ages below 14 or above 
15 years occur only in isolated cases. It 
is still 12 years in Portugal. In one 
country only, Albania, the law prohibits 
the employment of children under 16 
years. In the United Kingdom, the Educa- 
tion Act lays down that the age of 
admission to employment should be raised 
from 15 to 16 as soon as possible. 


In Latin American countries the varia- 
tion is between 12 and 14 years, and here, 
too, the latter level is prescribed in the 
majority. 


In the countries of the Far East, the 
minimum age is fixed as a rule between 
12 and 14 years, the latter age being 
prescribed in the majority of cases, 
although sometimes for a limited range of 
employments. 

In the Near and Middle East, age limits 
below 14 years are still frequent, the age 
being fixed at 12 years in four countries 
(Egypt, Iran, Iraq and Turkey) and 13 in 
Lebanon. The minimum age in Israel is 
14 years. In some of these countries there 
are even minimum ages under 12 years for 
admission to specified categories of indus- 
trial work (for instance, 8 years in Lebanon 
for all industrial occupations except 
mechanical and unhealthy work, and 9 
years in Egypt for certain textile mills and 
16 types of specified handicrafts). 

Despite marked progress, much still 
remains to be done in the field of child 
labour, the report states. “Even where 
advanced legislation exists, constant atten- 
tion must be given to enforcement. In 
various branches of employment, such as 
agriculture, itinerant trades and domestic 
work, there are still many cases where no 
minimum age applies or where the regula- 
tions are inadequate; and in the less 
developed countries conditions frequently 
still exist which recall those prevailing in 
Europe at the time of the Industrial 
Revolution, when child labour was entirely 
unregulated and very young children were 
found at work in factories and workshops.” 


Compulsory School Attendance 


The school-leaving age has also tended 
to rise, sometimes preceding and some- 
times following the rise in the minimum 
age for employment. Often the two ages 
have been expressly made to coincide. 

At present, school attendance is com- 
-pulsory up to the minimum age for 
admission to industrial employment in 
Australia, Canada (with the exception of 
tthe provinces of Manitoba and Saskat- 
-chewan), New Zealand, Union of South 
Africa, United States, and in most European 
and Latin American countries. In the Near 
and Middle East, the school-leaving age 
is lower than the minimum age for employ- 
ment. In the Far East, with the exception 
-of Afghanistan and Ceylon, compulsory 
schooling does not yet exist, but steps are 
‘being taken, especially in India, for the 
introduction, by stages, of compulsory free 
education. 


‘Exceptions Under the Laws 


In ideal conditions, it is observed, the 
saim of child labour legislation would be 


the total prohibition of child labour under 
the statutory age level, to ensure equal 
opportunities to all children for physical 
and educational development. For various 
economic and social reasons, however, it 
has been found necessary in most countries 
to provide for the admission of children to 
employment under the normal minimum 
age in certain cases. 

The prejudice caused to the children to 
whom exceptions apply, it is pointed out, 
depends on the grounds and conditions on 
which they are granted. Some of them 
may be made in the interest of the young 
persons themselves, such as for training 
in technical or vocational schools. Appren- 
ticeship may also be included on the 
ground that it is primarily educational in 
character. A common exception relates to 
employment in family undertakings or 
work for parents and guardians. This is 
often limited to work which is considered 
as not being harmful to the health and 
welfare of the child and therefore less likely 
to have ill effects. Work outside of school 
hours is also often excepted. 

In many countries permits may be 
granted on specified conditions for employ- 
ment at an earlier age, either for admis- 
sion to work in general or for certain 
kinds of employment only. In a number 
of countries the exceptions cover admis- 
sion to work at an earlier age in certain 
branches of non-industrial employment, 
such as domestic service, itinerant trading, 
and public entertainment. In other cases 
provision is made for excepting light 
employment in general or certain types of 
light employment, such as occasional ser- 
vices and running of errands in industry 
or commerce, and light agricultural work. 
Poverty of the family, compelling the child 
to start work below the minimum age, is 
a frequent reason for exemption from 
minimum age provisions. 

In many cases these exceptions are made 
subject to certain conditions in order to 
mitigate the ill effects of premature 
employment. Thus, frequently they apply 
not to all children below the statutory 
age but only to those having reached a 
specified lower age, and with safeguards 
for the health, safety and morals of the 
children concerned. Often the exceptions 
are made dependent on compulsory school 
attendance or the child having attained a 
specified educational standard. The provi- 
sion requiring attendance at evening school 
does not, however, ensure a satisfactory 
level of education, it is observed, as a 
child attending an evening class after a 
full day’s work is unlikely to obtain proper 
benefit from the instruction given. 
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Very frequently, employment at a lower 
age is permitted outside school hours or 
during school holidays. In some countries 
this type of exception covers industrial 
work, as in the Philippines, some states of 
the United States, and in the provinces of 
Nova Scotia and Ontario, although part- 
time employment of younger children is as 
a rule of little practical value in industry. 
Generally it relates to light work in non- 
industrial occupations, such as delivery of 
newspapers and other articles, employment 
as golf caddies, ete., and in agriculture on 
family farms and for seasonal work. 


While complete prohibition of all child 
labour, even outside school hours, may be 
considered the ideal solution, in many 
cases enforcement of such a_ prohibition 
would be difficult. Some countries have, 
therefore, considered it preferable to make 
such employment lawful, subject to strict 
regulation and proper safeguards as regards 
the age of the child, the nature of the 
work, hours worked, and _ educational 
requirements. 

Similarly, compulsory school attendance 
laws frequently provide that children may 
in certain cases leave school before reaching 
the school-leaving age to take up employ- 
ment. In many cases such exceptions are 
subject to safeguarding conditions regarding 
the age and health of the child, or are 
allowed for limited periods of the school 
year only. 

Other exceptions occur, not directly 
related to employment, which tend to 
increase the number of children who are 
not usefully occupied and are therefore 
likely to enter employment prematurely, 
particularly in sparsely-populated rural 
areas. For instance, exceptions are fre- 
quently made because of the distance of 
the school from the home, or because of 
lack of transport facilities or school accom- 
modation. In a few cases, also, school 
attendance laws provide a lower school- 
leaving age for rural areas than for urban 
districts, as in some provinces of Canada, 
in Ceylon and Iran. 


Enforcement 


Enforcement of minimum age provisions 
often presents difficulties, especially in 
employment in small-scale industry, non- 
industrial occupations, and _ agriculture. 
Efforts made in various countries to over- 
come these difficulties are described. In 
the case of school attendance regulations, 
inadequate enforcement is frequently the 
result of such factors as shortage of schools 
and teaching staff, and lack of transport 
facilities. These problems exist even in the 
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most advanced countries, but are especially 
acute in the less-developed countries with 
a scattered population, where a _ proper 
system of administrative bodies and labour 
inspection services to supervise the applica- 
tion of minimum age provisions is not yet 
in operation. 

Poverty of the population or of some 
classes of the population is probably the 
underlying cause of ineffectiveness of the 
laws, though tradition and parental igno- 
rance may also be partly responsible. Where 
children are compelled to work in order 
to support themselves and their parents or 
other members of the family, economic 
necessity appears to be stronger than any 
law intended to keep them out of employ- 
ment and in school. In such cases, laws 
of this kind may do more harm than good 
unless accompanied by some form of social 
assistance to raise the standard of living 
and provide for the maintenance of the 
children, such as school meals, financial or 
material aid, and family allowances. 


“The fact that the evil of child labour 
springs primarily from economic causes and 
that it is in the interest of the nation to 
combat it is now officially recognized in all 
parts of the world,” the report states, and 
cites as an instance the Indian constitution 
adopted in 1949. The constitution incor- 
porates the directive principle that “the 
tender age of children should not be 
abused and that the citizens should not be 
forced by economic necessity to enter 
occupations unsuited to their age and 
strength”. The constitution of Burma con- 
tains a similar principle. 


Development of School Facilities 


Many countries are still seeking to 
establish a sufficient number of schools, 
with adequate and qualified teaching staffs, 
to meet the requirements of existing school 
attendance laws. Others, in which no 
compulsory education law _ exists, are 
endeavouring to develop the facilities 
needed to warrant the adoption of a law. 
In this latter connection, the educational 
program drawn up in India for the develop- 
ment of a compulsory school system is 
mentioned as an outstanding example of 
such efforts. 


In Bolivia, Brazil, Mexico and Venezuela, 
provisions are contained in certain labour 
and education laws requiring owners of 
industrial and agricultural establishments 
over a certain size, situated at a distance 
from the nearest town, to establish and 
maintain primary schools for the children 
of their employees. In some cases, the 


> 


law ensures that the standard of such 
schools shall not fall below the general 
level. 


Indirect Effect of Other Social Measures 


In many countries numerous social 
measures to assist families and raise the 
standard of living, such as_ subsidized 
housing, tax concessions and the fixing of 
an adequate minimum wage, indirectly 
contribute to the maintenance of the 
children and the prevention of child labour. 
Attention is drawn to those most likely to 
achieve this end. 

First mentioned are the family allowance 
schemes now existent in a great number of 
countries. The introduction, however, of 
such social measures involves a long period 
of preparation, and presupposes the exist- 
ence of financial resources and adminis- 
trative machinery which, especially in the 
less-advanced countries, cannot be expected 
to be available in the near future. 

In countries where public education 
facilities already. exist, less ambitious 
schemes can do much to facilitate school 
attendance and at the same time, prevent 
the premature employment of children. 
Such schemes are those which provide 
school children with free or low-cost school 
meals, clothing, school necessities and 
transport facilities. 

Provision of free or low-cost school meals 
contributes not only to the health of the 
children but also to their maintenance, and 
consequently to the prevention of child 
labour. The wages that a child is able 
to earn are as a rule so low that they may 
in many cases be little more than the value 


of a free school meal. 
already provided in 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, The 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden and _ the 
United Kingdom. The system is also 
widespread outside Europe as, for instance, 
in the Latin-American countries and in the 
United States under federal-aided school 
lunch programs. 

Other means of assistance take the form 
of free clothing, free textbooks and other 
school requisites, and free or low-cost 
transport facilities. 

The importance of social welfare measures 
for the abolition of child labour and the 
enforcement of compulsory education, it is 
pointed out, has been recognized by the 
International Labour Organization. <A reso- 
lution on the protection of children and 
young workers, adopted by the Conference 
in 1945, recommended that the gradual 
raising of the minimum age should be 
accompanied. at each successive stage by 
simultaneous measures for assuring the 
maintenance of children, such as policies 
to secure full employment, the provision 
of a living wage for all employed persons, 
family allowances, etc., and that in order 
to aid in the simultaneous raising of the 
school-leaving age, economic assistance 
should be provided, consisting of free use 
of textbooks, free or low-cost meals and 
transportation, and maintenance allowances 
during the period of compulsory education. 

The fullest collaboration between all 
international bodies concerned is desirable, 
the resolution concluded, in order to secure 
an exchange of information and co-ordi- 
nated action to promote the well-being of 
children and young persons. 


School meals are 
many countries— 





ILO Publication Describes Immigration to Canada 


Considerable space is devoted to a study 
of Canadian immigration policy in an 
article in the International Labour Review 
of March, 1952, monthly publication of the 
International Labour Office. In an intro- 
duction to the article, the ILO states: 
“Since the war Canada has admitted 
rather more than half a million immigrants, 
and is thus one of the most important 
receiving countries. As is natural in view 
of its long experience, Canada has a care- 
fully worked-out immigration policy, and 
the arrangements for dealing with immi- 
grants are highly developed.” 

The article, entitled “Organization of 
Migration into Canada”, was written by 
V. C. Phelan, Canadian Director of the 


International Labour Organization. Prior to 
joining the ILO, Mr. Phelan had been an 
officer with the Department of Labour and 
had been concerned with the selection of 
displaced persons and their movement to 
Canada. 

Mr. Phelan refers to the development of 
immigration to Canada, the migration from 


this country, and the ability of the 
economy to absorb new workers. The 
article also touches upon the various 


attitudes of groups in Canada towards our 
immigration policy and surveys in some 
detail the services and facilities the 
Government has established to handle new 
arrivals. 
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The Production 


Committee at the 


Labour- Management 
Coleman Lamp and 
Stove Company in Toronto has been instru- 
mental in helping the company manage- 
ment effect important reductions in spoilage 


and scrap. This work by the Committee 
ils even more praiseworthy since it 1s the 
first major project it has attempted. 

Management explained to the Com- 
mittee that the scrap and_ spoilage 
situation had reached dangerous propor- 
tions and that the co-operation of all 
employees would be required to _ help 
improve it. The Committee at once agreed 
to co-operate and asked management for 
all the facts. Once these had been 
received, the LMPC moved into quick and 
purposeful action. 

First an inquiry was instituted to find 
out the exact causes for the situation and 


what remedies could be proposed to 
improve it. The Committee discovered 
that there is considerable handling in 


making lamps and that careless handling 
at any stage could have serious conse- 
quences. The company assigned one of its 
men from the utility department to study 
the different operations and correct any 
cases of faulty workmanship he found. 
Through this educational approach oper- 
ators were shown how and why their 
mistakes could be costly. 

As a constant reminder to the employees 
of the seriousness of scrap and spoilage, a 
series of posters was prepared by plant 
artist W. J. Young, and are prominently 
displayed through the various departments. 
Members of the LMPC contributed several 
good ideas for these posters. 


The suecess of the effort has been 
marked. Substantial reductions in scrap 
‘were recorded in the first month and 


further improvements are indicated. The 
excellent teamwork of all concerned was 
fully rewarded by these results. 
Participating union in this LMPC is 
Federal Union No. 24514, AFL. 
* xk * 


For the past six years, the Labour- 
Management Production Committee at 
‘St. Paul’s Hospital in Saskatoon has been 
serving to improve the relations between 
employer and employees. This LMPC is 
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believed to be the first formed in a hospital 
in Canada. The Committee’s work in 
promoting better relations has been of such 
high calibre that the union (Branch 287, 
Building Service Employees’ International 
Union, AFL-TLC) has not presented any 
formatioh 


grievances since the of the 
LMPC. The hospital management has 


shown an individual interest in the 
employees and, as a result, both staff and 
management have come to know each other 
better. 

The LMPC has also been responsible for 
sponsoring many operating improvements. 
Resulting from committee recommenda- 
tions, signs have been erected pointing to 
the various departments; provision for 
more adequate dressing facilities for staff 
members have been included in a new 
wing of the hospital; and clearer markings 
on linens and better ventilation in the 
hospital laundry have been instituted. 

xx * * 

The LMPC at the Sir Adam Beck Hydro 
Project in Niagara Falls has recognized the 
fact that many of its workers do not speak 
or read English. So that these employees 
will be able to know and appreciate the 
benefits of Jabour-management co-opera- 
tion, the committee has had a bulletin, 
explaining the principles of co-operation, 
printed in French and German as well as 
English. 

Mr. William MacMillan, who is employed 
as a mechanic by the Powell River Pulp 
and Paper Company, recently submitted a 
suggestion which netted him an award of 
$1,000. Mr. MacMillan’s award was for 
designing a new stock proportioner. This 
consists of a nozzle and hose attachment 
by which proportioning balance between 
groundwood and pulp can be maintained at 
all times. 

Local 148, International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers (AFL-TLC) and Local 76, 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers (AFL-TLC) are 
bargaining agents for the employees at the 
Powell River Paper Company. 


Kstablishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. In addition to field 
representatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 






on 


ial Relations 
iliation — 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during March, and issued four 
certificates designating bargaining agents. 
During the month, the Board received 
seven applications for certification and one 
application for revocation of certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Local No. 28, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ and Bartenders’ International 
Union, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
employed in its cafeteria at Vancouver 
(L.G., March, 1952, p. 286). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of freight 


handlers employed at Pointe au Pic, 
Charlevoix County, Que., by Clarke Steam- 
Pimp co., lamited (UaG., March, 1952, 
p. 286). 


3. Local No. 882, International Union of 
Operating Engineers, on behalf of a unit 
of stationary engineers employed by Kerr 
Gifford & Co., Inc., in its elevators at 
Vancouver (L.G., April, 1952, p. 438). 

4. National Catholic Syndicate of Long- 
shoremen of Sorel, Inc., on behalf of a 
unit of longshoremen regularly employed 
by Brown & Ryan Limited in the loading 
and unloading of vessels at Sorel, Que. 
(L.G., April, 1952, p. 488). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Local No. 16, Amalgamated Building 
and Construction Workers of Canada, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of the 
Burrard Inlet Tunnel and Bridge Co., 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

2. Canadian Wire Services Local 213, 
American Newspaper Guild, on behalf of 
a unit of editorial employees of the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation (Investiga- 
tating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


3. International Chemical Workers’ Union, 
on behalf of a unit of 1,350 employees of 
Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. O'Neill). 


Labour Relations Board 


4. International Chemical Workers’ Union, 
on behalf of a unit of 350 employees of 
Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, Ont. 
(Co-Polymer area), Investigating Officer: 
R. L. O’Neill). 

5. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, comprising ticket clerks employed 
by the Company in the Vancouver Hotel, 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

6. Local No. 213, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, on behalf of 
a unit of electrical workers employed by 
the Vancouver Hotel Company Limited, 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


7. Local No. 828, International Union of 
Operating Engineers, on behalf of a unit 
of operating engineers employed by the 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany, Limited, Flin Flon, Man. (Investi- 
gating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


Application for Revocation 
of Certification Received 


During the month, the Board received 
an application from Forbes Rhude, an 
employee of The Canadian Press, for revo- 
cation of the certificate designating the 
American Newspaper Guild as the bargain- 
ing agent of a unit of editorial employees 
of The Canadian Press. Mr. Rhude made 
the application on his own behalf and as 
agent for a number of other employees of 
The Canadian Press. 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
of the 


services Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


istrative 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During March, the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with matters in 
dispute between the following parties:— 


1. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, and the 
Lakehead Terminal Elevator Association, 
representing elevator companies at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, respondent 
(Conciliation Officer: R. H. Hooper). 

2. Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., applicant, and the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, respondent (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 


Scope and Administration of the Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in’ matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 


which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certifications 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 
graphs, interprovincial and _ international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and works declared by Parliament to 
be for the general advantage of Canada or 
two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, 
if they desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the federal 
Government for the administration of such 
legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 
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applicant, and North American Trucking 
and Distributing Company Limited, Dawson 
Creek, B.C., respondent (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


4, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
applicant, and Loiselle Transport, Limited, 
Dawson Creek, B.C., respondent (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 


5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
applicant, and Colonial Coach Lines 
Limited, Montreal, respondent (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier). 


6. National Catholic Syndicate of Long- 
shoremen of Sorel, Inc., applicant, and 
Wolfe Stevedores Limited, Empire Steve- 
doring Company Limited, North American 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it 
by the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a_ collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under’ two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest ‘Territories; two _ officers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
three officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Elevators Limited, Sorel Dock and Steve- 
doring Company Limited, Eastern Canada 
Stevedores Limited, and Canada Steamship 
Lines Limited, respondents, affecting long- 
shoremen employed by the companies at 
Sorel, Que. (Conciliation Officer: R. 
Trépanier). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


During March, the Minister established 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
following parties :— 

1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
and Canadian National Railways, affecting 
employees in six of the company’s hotels, 
including Jasper Park Lodge, Jasper; The 
Bessborough, Saskatoon; The Prince 
Hdward, Brandon; The Fort Garry, 
Winnipeg; The Prince Arthur, Port Arthur, 
and The Charlottetown, Charlottetown. 
The Board had not been fully constituted 
at the end of the month. 

2. Local No. 105, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America, and 
McCabe Grain Company Limited (Sham- 
rock Elevator and Feed Mill, St. Boniface, 
Man.). The Board was established follow- 
ing receipt of the report of R. H. Hooper, 
Conciliation Officer (L.G., March, 1952, 
p. 286), and had not been fully constituted 
at the end of the month. 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established by the Minister in 
' February to deal with matters in dispute 
between the Vancouver Hotel Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (L.G., April, 1952, 
p. 439), was fully constituted on March 18 
with the appointment. of Dr. Joseph A. 
Crumb, Vancouver, as Chairman. Dr. 
Crumb was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, C. G. Robson 
and George Home, both of Vancouver, who 
had previously been appointed on the 
nominations of the company and union, 
respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established by the Mu£nister in 
February to deal with matters in dispute 
between Eldorado Mining and Refining 
(1944) Limited, Port Hope, Ont., and Local 
No. 138173, District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America (L.G., April, 1952, 
p. 439), was fully constituted on March 7 
with the appointment of His Honour Judge 
W. F. Schwenger, Hamilton, as Chairman. 
Judge Schwenger was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
J. P. Pratt, Q.C., and Herbert Orliffe, both 
of Toronto, who had previously been 
appointed on the nominations of the com- 
pany and union, respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established by the Minister in 
February to deal with matters in dispute 
between Federal Grain Company Limited 
(Seed Division, Winnipeg), and Local No. 
105, International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America (L.G., April, 1952, 
p. 4389), was fully constituted on March 21 
with the appointment of H. G. H. Smith, 
Q.C., of Winnipeg, as Chairman. Mr. 
Smith was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, W. D. Watson, Q.C., and 
Leon Mitchell, both of Winnipeg, who 
had previously been appointed on the 
nominations of the company and union, 
respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 


On March 14, the Minister received the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Canadian 
National Railways and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, affecting 
employees of the Chateau Laurier Hotel, 
Ottawa (L.G., March, 1952, p. 286). Later 
in the month, the Minister was advised 
that the majority recommendations of the 
Board were acceptable to the company but 
not. acceptable to the Brotherhood. The 
text of the Board’s report is reproduced 
on the following pages. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways (Chateau Laurier Hotel) 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport 


Workers 


To the Hon. Mitton F. Greca, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Re: Industrial Relations Act and CNR 
and Chateau Laurier Hotel 


SIR: 

I am in agreement with the reasoning 
and conelusions reached by my colleague 
Mr. Connolly, but would add a _ few 
observations :— 


1. Re: Twenty Cent Increase “Across the 
Board” 


The material submitted to the Board 
discloses that the Chateau employees, with 
comparably few exceptions, receive. higher 
wages than the Mount Royal Hotel which 
is the closest in comparison, although the 
Mount Royal is almost twice as large. 


Labour Department statistics disclosed 
that Chateau wages are about 8 cents 
higher per hour than the average of Cana- 
dian hotels. There is no evidence that 
any other railway hotel in Canada generally 
pays more than the Chateau Laurier. It 
is likely that hotels in the smaller cities 
and towns pay considerably less than the 
average. In instances where the Chateau 
pays less than the Mount Royal, the 
Management of the hotel offers to adjust 
the wages to bring them up to the Mount 
Royal level. 

If the proper principle to be adopted in 
matters of this kind is to compare wages 
in any industry with others of the same 
character, then it seems that no sound 
background has been offered to warrant an 
increase in the case of the Chateau 
employees. 


A good deal has been said about the 
CNR system as including its hotels and 
advertising it as such, and therefore the 
hotel employees should be regarded as rail- 
way employees, and treated in exactly the 
Same manner. I don’t think it can be 
denied that the nature of the work of say 
a chambermaid or bell boy, or cook, is 
entirely different from that of the majority 
of railway workers.. The latter in most 
instances carries a heavy weight of respon- 
sibility. Neglect or lapse, for example in 
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On March 14, 1952, the Miu£nister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways and the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers, affecting employees of the 
Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa (L.G., 
March, 1952, p. 287). 


The Board was composed of Hon. 


J. D. Hyndman, Ottawa, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, John J. 
Connolly, Q.C., and A. Andras, both of 
Ottawa. 

The text of the Board’s 


reproduced herewith. 


report is 





the case of a certain foreman, or more 
important still, a train despatcher, may 
result in the loss of many lives and much 
material. 


In my view a hotel is a hotel, whether 
owned privately, or by a railway company, 
or other corporation. The fact that the 
hotel system is mentioned in general 
advertising by the railway does not change 
the fact that it is still an hotel and oper- 
ated as such. 


The same question came before Mr. 
Justice Kellock, and after considering the 
evidence which was substantially similar to 
that before us, he concluded quite definitely 
that the hotel employees had not estab- 
lished a case for an increase. He made 
no observation with regard to propriety or 
otherwise of the 4-cent per hour increase 
awarded by the Statute to all non-operating 
railway and hotel employees. Mr. Justice 
Kellock, as Arbitrator, awarded an extra 
3 cents per hour to railway men, but 
refused it to the hotel employees on the 
ground above stated. He proceeded on the 
principle that in considering wages any 
industry must be compared to another or 
others of the same nature. This principle 
I think is sound and just. He found, as 
above stated, that the wages in the Chateau 
Laurier were generally higher than in other 
similar hotels, and this situation still exists. 


However, since the Kellock award, the 
cost of living has increased about 20 points, 
that is from 171 to 191, as at November 1, 
1951. 


There are many employees who have 
rooms and/or meals in the hotel and con- 
sequently are not affected, certainly to the 
same extent, as those who live out. Mr. 
Connolly has dealt with this feature in 
detail. 


If consideration were given to allowing 
an increase on account of the rise in the 
Cost-of-Living Index, there would have to 
be an adjustment in respect to these 
categories. As I understand Mr. Smith’s 
argument, the claim is really solely because 
of the increase in the cost of living. As 
above’ stated, the Chateau Laurier 
employees, at the present time, are receiv- 
ing considerably more than any other 
comparable hotels, and that being the case 
I am unable to come to the conclusion 
that further increase is justified and I am 
in agreement with the conclusion at which 
Mr. Justice Kellock arrived on _ the 
arbitration. 


An “across the board” increase for all 
employees must certainly result in imequi- 
ties as between the employees themselves. 
A person occupying a very important and 
responsible position, and perhaps who has 
worked many years in the hotel, would be 
treated exactly in the same way as a 
labourer who has no real responsibility 
except to carry on his work, and who has 
been but a short time in the employ of 


the hotel. It seems to be obvious that 
such treatment would result in gross 
injustice in many cases. 
2. Re: Forty Hour Week 

It appears that out of 5,711 hotel 


employees in Canada, a mere handful are 
on the forty hour week basis. There is, 
therefore, no ground for applying it in this 
case, except that the employees desire to 
bring it in line with many industries of a 
different nature, who are on the forty hour 
week. It certainly cannot be said that the 
Chateau. employees are discriminated 
against in this regard. No doubt the trend 
is in the direction of the forty hour week. 
So far as I can see, there is no sound 
background, in the circumstances, why the 
Chateau should have it in view of the 
general situation in other comparable hotels 
throughout the country. This point was 
discussed at the hearings in Montreal and 
we are asked to break new ground so far 
as the hotels are concerned. However, I 
do not think that it is our function on a 
Board of this nature, to accede to this 


request, but it should be the subject of 
mutual agreement between the parties after 
further full consideration and negotiation. 
Statements of the Brotherhood and the 
Canadian National Railways accompany 
this report. 
Dated this 12th day of March, 1952. 


(Sgd.) J. A. HynpMaAN, 
Chairman. 
xk x x 
To the Hon. Mitton F. Greae, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sir: 

In the matter of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act 
and dispute affecting Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, applicant, and 
Canadian National Railways (Chateau 
Laurier Hotel, Ottawa), respondent. 


Report of Mr. John J. Connolly, Member 
of the Board of Conciliation 


Hearings in the above debate took place 
in Montreal on January 31 and February 1, 
1952. They were then adjourned and 
resumed on February 18, upon which day 
they were concluded. 


The representatives of the Brotherhood 
and of Management, presented — their 
respective arguments in a very able manner. 
The points of view put forward by each 
were forcibly presented, but entirely with- 
out acrimony. Any misapprehensions of 
fact by either party related to minor 
matters and were quickly corrected by the 
opposite party. We had hoped that the 
parties might agree on a settlement as a 
result of the discussions which took place 
during the first two days of hearing. They 
were not able to do so. 

The main points in dispute were the 
first two of the seven items mentioned 
below. Both parties assured us that if 
agreement could be reached on the first 
two items, the others would present no 
problem. 

The Agreement being re-negotiated 
expired on September 1, 1951. The recom- 
mendations made herein, it is suggested, 
should apply to a new agreement effective 
for one year from its date of completion. 

The points of the dispute may be stated 
as follows:— 

1. A general wage increase of twenty (20) 

cents per hour. 

2. Effective October 1, 1951, a work week 

of forty (40) hours consisting of five 
(5) days of eight (8) hours each, with 
two (2) consecutive days off duty in 
each seven (7); as far as practicable 
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the days off duty to be Saturday and 
Sunday. The hourly rates of pay shall 
be increased by twenty (20) per cent 
so as to maintain the same earnings 
as for the present forty-eight (48) 
hour work week; and no reduction in 
weekly and monthly rates of pay. 


3. Wage adjustments for the printer and 
the engineers, to bring them into line 
with prevailing rates for the same jobs 
in other parts of the system. 


4. Adjustment of inequalities in rates of 
pay within and between certain occu- 
pational classifications. 


. Elimination of restrictive rules gov- 
erning Front Office Clerks. 


6. Revision of rules to provide for 
bulletining of the lowest-rated posi- 
tion within a group. 

. Inclusion of certain positions, now 
outside the scope of the Agreement, 
within the Agreement. 


Or 


=< 


1. The general wage increase of 20 cents 
per hour 


The cost of this increase to the Hotel 
for the present personnel is fixed by 
Management at $299,520. This figure was 
not disputed, and the method of estimating 
it appears to be reasonable. 


The average annual results of the oper- 
ation of the Chateau Laurier for the period 
1946 to 1951 show an income deficit of 
$126,091. This includes interest on invest- 
ment at 4 per cent in the amount of 
$362,458. There was some question as to 
the propriety of charging any interest at 
all on investment, and in any event for 
charging at the rate of 4 per cent. There 
was also a charge for depreciation which 
was questioned. While I think it proper 
to accept the figures submitted by Manage- 
ment on both items as realistic figures, Mr. 
Justice Kellock at page 22 of his report, 
used 3 per cent as an interest charge on 
investment. With this figure of 3 per cent 
there would still remain an average deficit 
position for the years in question. 

In 1948 an Agreement was executed by 
the parties with reference to wage rates 
and other matters of common concern. At 
that time the Cost-of-Living Index was 
150°8. 


In October, 1950, just shortly after the 
passage of The Maintenance of Railway 
Operation Act, the Index stood at 171-7, 
or a rise of about 20 points over the 1948 
level. The aforesaid Act provided hotel 
employees with a wage increase of 4 cents 
per hour. In December of 1951, the Index 
stood at 191-1, or a rise of approximately 
20 points again. On page 178 of the 
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transcript these figures were pointed out to 
the Union representatives, and they were 
asked if conditions being the same, a 
4-cent increase based upon the rise in the 
cost. of living only, would be a fair 
maximum. It was admitted that the 
formula was logical. 


This led to the discussion of the fairness 
of an increase in wages “across the board”. 
On February 1, both parties agreed that 
an element of unfairness could arise from 
an “across the board” increase. It was 
thought, therefore, that perhaps the parties 
reaching the above-noted conclusions, with- 
out prejudice and tentatively at any rate 
might again attempt to arrive at an agree- 
ment based upon wage adjustments where 
the same were considered necessary. 


Further discussions between the parties 
themselves, took place between February 1 
and February, 18, but a solution satis- 
factory to the Union was not found. On 
the latter date the Management  sub- 
mitted a proposal to the Board which was 
unacceptable to the Union, but which did 
provide wage adjustments in certain 
categories, the cost of which would involve 
additional annual expenditures by the 
Hotel in the amount of $12,937.68.. It is 
admitted that this proposal would care for 
the difference between the parties as set 
out in items 3 and 4 of the points in 
dispute, and in addition adjust inequities, 
in the wage levels of certain categories of 
employees. No one suggests that the 
proposal submitted to the Board by 
Management on February 18 is a complete 
rectification of every possible inequity, but 
we think it fair to assume that it is as 
close to that position as could reasonably 
be expected at this time. 

The Management maintained during the 
hearings that there were many categories 
of employees receiving wages in excess of 
the value of the services performed, and 
out of line with other wages paid in other 
categories in the Hotel, and in similar 
categories in non-railway hotels. No down- 
ward revision of these was suggested by 
the Management. However, I think it 
proper to infer that there would now 
remain in the Hotel two classes of wages, 
one which might be considered fair (apart 
from any increase due to the rise in the 
cost of living); the other which might be 
considered too high in the circumstances. 

The Brotherhood’s claim for an increase 
in wages “across the board” was not forti- 
fied by comparison with wages paid in an 
industry similar to the hotel industry, nor 
did the Brotherhood suggest, except in 
isolated cases, and in certain categories, that 


wages at the Chateau Laurier were lower 
than those paid in hotels operated by 
organizations other. than the railways. 
Comparisons of this kind are important to 
arrive at a proper appraisal of the claim 
put forward by the Union. They were 
used in 1950 by Mr. Justice Kellock. 


When Mr. Justice Kellock made _ his 
report on December 18, 1950, as arbitrator 
under The Maintenance of Railway Oper- 
ation Act, he compared wages paid by the 
railways with those paid in another com- 
parable industry, namely “durable goods 
manufacturing.” In dealing with the hotels, 
Mr. Justice Kellock also compared the level 
of wages paid in railway-operated hotels 
with those paid in hotels which were not 
operated by the railways. He found that 
the rates paid in the various railway hotels 
at that time were substantially higher than 
those paid in other hotels, and for that 
reason concluded that a case for a further 
increase In wages in railway hotels had not 
been made out (page 21). I think it proper 
to have some regard for the standard pro- 
posed by him. Management submitted 
data to indicate (Exhibit 5) that the wage 
levels at the Chateau Laurier were higher 
than the averages for all Canadian hotels 
as at October 1950, the latest date for 
which such figures were available. They 
also submitted data indicating that the 
average hourly wages in Ontario hotels and 
restaurants in November 1951 was 68:-8 
cents. As of the same date the average 
paid in the Chateau Laurier was 77-3 cents. 
While Management did not claim a con- 
clusive case for its contention from these 
figures, it submitted that they were 
important in appreciating the broad picture. 

It is agreed that the only hotel in Ottawa 
which might be considered for comparison 
is the Lord Elgin. However, this hotel 
does not provide catering facilities for its 
guests, and in other respects it might not 
be convenient to use it. A comparison was 
instituted between the level of wages paid 
in the Chateau and the Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal. (It should perhaps be 
remarked that the comparison with the 
Mount Royal may not be entirely fair to 
the Chateau. The Chateau has some 540 
rooms and 537 employees. The Mount 
Royal has some 1,100 rooms and some 900 
employees. Wage levels in Montreal are 
probably higher than those in Ottawa.) 
The Chateau rates used were those nego- 
tiated in 1950. The Mount Royal rates 
have been recently negotiated. This com- 
parison established that a total of 260 
Chateau employees, or 52-6 per cent have 
money rates per day higher than those at 


the Mount Royal, apart from other more 
favourable conditions and provisions at the 
Chateau. A further 167 Chateau employees, 
or 33°8 per cent receive higher compensa- 
tion than similar classifications at the 
Mount Royal, where the value of lodging 
and meals is included in the contract. Only 
13 per cent of the employees at the Chateau, 
in special categories. receive wages lower 
than those paid at the Mount Royal. The 
material submitted by Management on 
February 18 presumably rectifies the latter. 


The Union’s claim for an “across the 
board” increase is based upon the rise in 
the Cost-of-Living Index. The Union 
maintains that the standard of living set 
by the Agreement of 1948, is one which 
should be continued. The Hotel contends 
that the 1948 agreement was forced upon 
Management, and indeed these differences 
arose before Mr. Justice Kellock in 1950 
(page 5). He did not feel that he was 
called upon to settle it, and I do not think 
we are. I am clearly of opinion, based on 
the material produced, that the Chateau 
wages, on an average, are higher than those 
paid in other comparable hotels, with the 


exceptions above-noted, and for these 
exceptions adjustment is proposed by 
Management. 


It would perhaps be desirable to say 
something regarding the principle of an 
“across the board” increase. Management 
is adamantly opposed to it and the Brother- 
hood agreed it is not “too satisfactory.” 
For example, a $50 per month increase in 
the case of one whose wage is $100 a 
month, is a 50 per cent increase; $50 per 
month increase tc another whose wage is 
$150 per month, is 334 per cent increase, 
and so on. If a group of employees is 
receiving an obviously inadequate wage, an 
“across the board” increase will not do 
injustice quoad other employees. On the 
other hand if a group is receiving wages 
so high as to be out of line with the other 
groups, an “across the board” increase gives 
such employees an unfair advantage. Two 
“across the board” increases have already 
been authorized, one of 17 cents per hour 
in 1948, and one of 4 cents per hour in 
1950. 

Of the workers in the Chateau, 15 per 
cent receive free lodging and board; 25 
per cent receive free board of three meals 
a day; 17 per cent receive two meals a 
day; 5 per cent receive one meal a day. In 
other words, 62 per cent of the employees 
of the hotel are in some measure protected 
against an increase in the Cost of Living. 
There are 188 employees, or 37 per cent 
who can and probably do receive gratuities. 
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These various considerations lead me to 
the conclusion that a case has not been 
established for an “across the board’ in- 
crease, in the circumstances described. I 
think that in dealing with a dispute of this 
character regard should be had to the effect 
its findings might have upon inflationary 
forces. That consideration I believe, is a 
factor which further fortifies the conclusion 
I have reached. 


2. 40-hour week with the same take home 
pay 

It has been established that the 40-hour 
week has not yet been introduced to the 
hotel industry in Canada. By Provincial 
Legislation in the Provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and British Columbia, a 44-hour 
week has been adopted. Conditions in 
those Provinces may be different from those 
prevailing in Ontario and Quebec. New 
agreements have recently been concluded 
for the Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, and 
the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, and the 
48-hour week continues to be the standard 
work week. Management of the hotel has 
made an estimate of the cost to it in case 
of the introduction of the 40-hour week. 
This estimate is based upon an actual 
survey of the various classifications of 
employees in the hotel. The resulting 
figure is $283,400. It has been suggested 
by the Brotherhood that in the Hotel 
Vancouver following the introduction of 
the 44-hour work week, a smaller staff than 
that required during the 48-hour week, was 
found to be adequate. We think Manage- 
ment has successfully met any suggestion 
that this reduction was due to greater 
managerial efficiency only, after the intro- 
duction of the 44-hour week. It was shown 
that services were curtailed, and further, 
that the reduction in staff was due in part 
to the fact that better trained employees 
were available at the time the reduced work 
week was established. In earlier years the 
management of the Vancouver Hotel had 
experienced trouble in securing efficient 
employees. 

From the explanations given I am satis- 
fied that in such a hotel as the Chateau 
Laurier, which would appear to be oper- 
ated most efficiently, inevitably an increased 
staff would be required if the work week 
were curtailed. This, of course, means an 
increase in cost of operation. 

In view of the prevailing situation in 
comparable hotels in Ontario and Quebec, 
I would not think a shorter work week 
warranted at this time. It is not a sound 
proposal to ask that the public purse under- 
write a shorter work week now. Not only 
do I consider the burden would be too 
great for the Chateau, but I think, in 
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addition, the effect upon the hotel industry 
in Ontario and Quebec would be harmful. 
Owing to the inevitable increase in hotel 
rates, high already, the interests of the 
travelling public would be greatly affected, 
and because of the inflationary effect which 
would follow, damage would result to the 
general economy. 


We have been told that whilst we are 
dealing with a dispute concerning the 
Chateau Laurier only, increases in wages 
in this case will undoubtedly affect other 
railway and non-railway hotels in many 
provinces. For this reason I think it our 
responsibility to take into consideration the 
consequences to the industry generally that 
is the effect upon the hotel industry in 
Canada as a whole, and the very serious 
question of its effect also upon inflation in 
this country. Regardless of how highly we 
regard the representations of the employees 
at the hearings and _ regardless how 
sympathetically we regard the claim of 
the hotel employees themselves (many of 
whom we know well), our duty is to 
search for the basic elements of the 
problem and to deal with them frankly and 
fairly. 

This is not intended to be a com- 
promised decision. I think under all the 
circumstances it is a fair conclusion. It 
may be that very soon higher wages as 
well as a shorter work week, will be the 
order of the day in this and other hotels. 
However, I do not think that time has yet 
arrived, and that the Canadian public 
should be asked to subsidize greater annual 
deficits at the Chateau Laurier to hasten it. 


The conclusions I therefore reach are— 
(a) That the parties should settle this 


dispute as to items 1 to 4 by accepting 


the proposals for wage adjustments offered 
by the Management on February 18, or 
any reasonable variation thereof. (We 
would suggest that Management re-examine 
the schedule of adjustments submitted on 
February 18, with a view to granting 
further adjustments to cases, if any, in 
which inequities might be considered to 
exist.) 

(b) That the remaining three points of 
difference be settled as the parties had 
arranged before the breakdown in negotia- 
tions over points 1 and 2. 


(c) That the new contract run for one 
year from the date upon which it is 
concluded. 


Dated March 12, 1952. 
(Sqgd.) JoHN J. CoNNOLLY, 
Member. 


* 4s 2K 


To the Hon. Mitton F. Greae, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sir: 

In the matter of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act 
and dispute affecting Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, applicant, and 
Canadian National Railways (Chateau 
Laurier Hotel, Ottawa), respondent. 


Minority Report 


I regret to advise you that I have been 
unable to concur with my colleagues in 
their views regarding the settlement of the 
above dispute. Herewith my own views 
and recommendations :— 


Introductory 


At the hearings held by this Board it 
was contended by the Railway Manage- 
ment that the Chateau Laurier Hotel was 
part of the hotel industry and must be 
compared with other hotels. The Brother- 
hood, on the other hand, contended that 
the Chateau Laurier was part of the Rail- 
way system and that its standards of wages 
and conditions of employment must be 
measured in terms of the railway industry 
rather than of the hotel industry. The 


Brotherhood insisted also that the Railway-. 


owned hotels in Canada are unique in 
terms of the quality of their service and 
the high standards of efficiency required of 
their staffs. 

There is no disputing the fact that the 
Chateau Laurier forms part of the hotel 
industry of Canada. On the other hand, 


the fact remains that, notwithstanding the . 


contentions of the management spokesmen, 
the Canadian National Railways seek to 
give the public the impression that their 
hotels are part of its transportation 
system. Thus the envelope in which ticket 
agents enclose tickets and reservations has 
the following message :-— 


“Your Patronage of 
Our Passenger Services 


Is Greatly Appreciated. We Invite 
You To Try Our 
Freight—Express—Telegraph 
Steamship—Hotels—Air—Money Order 
Facilities or Services” 

In the last annual report of the CNR, 
for the calendar year 1950, there are 
frequent references to the hotels as part 
of the CNR. Thus on page 14 there is 
the following: “A Railway Is Never 
Finished. Something new is always being 
added to a railway. It may be track 


equipment, freight sheds, hotels, stations— 
many things. But year after year, the 
process of expansion and improvement goes 
on. The year 1950 was no exception to the 
rule as the few examples pictured on this 
page show.” On the same page is a photo- 
graph of an extension being made to the 
Macdonald Hotel in Edmonton. 

On page 18 the following statement 
occurs :— 


“In providing superior facilities and ser- 
vice for the accommodation of tourists and 
delegates to international conventions the 
hotels and summer resorts owned by the 
System not only complement railway 
passenger service but ‘add indirectly to 
Canada’s earnings of American dollars. 
Canadian National hotels make an 
important contribution to the social life 
and business income of the communities in 
which they are located. The summer 
resorts are well known throughout the 
continent.” 

On pages 22 and 23 are a group of 
photographs with the caption “Railway 
Power Is Man Power.” Included among 
the photographs is one showing a hotel 
maid at work. 

In view of the foregoing it is impossible 
not to conclude that the Chateau Laurier 
Hotel, like other CNR-owned hotels, is 
considered and represented as part of the 
Canadian National Railways system. 


The Railway representatives did not deny 
the fact that railway hotels provide a type 
of service superior to that of virtually all 
other hotels in Canada. The CNR and 
the Brotherhood are quite clearly in agree- 
ment in that point. It seems to me there- 
fore that in considering the matters in 
dispute before this Board it would be 
unrealistic to consider the Chateau Laurier 
merely as part of the hotel industry. It 
must be considered as that and something 
else. I think it 1s also well to bear in 
mind the fact that Canadian hotels, like 
other branches of the service industry, are 
among those Canadian employers whose 
wages and conditions of employment 
provide less to their employees than many 
if not most other Canadian industries. 


Arguments have been brought forward 
based on what is commonly known as the 
Kellock Award. I do not propose here to 
analyse the award made by Mr. Justice 
R. L. Kellock. I should merely like to 
point out that Mr. Justice Kellock was 
confined to certain terms of reference and 
that his award was made in the light of 
certain circumstances. I believe that the 
present dispute should be considered on its 
own merits and on the basis of facts now 
available. To give undue importance to 
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the Kellock Award would be to tie the 
hands of this Board in a manner not con- 
templated by the Act under which this 
Board has been established. 


The Work-Week 

The Brotherhood has asked for the 
application to the Chateau Laurier of the 
8-hour day, 40-hour week, now in effect for 
all other branches of the Railway system. 
This is to my mind an entirely reasonable 
request, on a number of grounds. The 
first and most obvious is that the 40-hour 
week is in effect throughout the CNR for 
all its other employees. An anomalous 
situation exists for the hotel employees. 
They are being accorded inequitable treat- 
ment. 

Beyond the foregoing point, however, is 
the indisputable fact that the 40-hour week 
is more and more becoming the standard 
work-week for all branches of Canadian 
industry. As a matter of fact, the 48-hour 
week remains the standard practice in the 
hotel industry, the pulp and paper industry 
and perhaps a very few others. It is on 
the way out. This Board cannot shut its 
eyes to what is a long-run historical trend 
in hours of work. To insist on the reten- 
tion of the 48-hour week in the hotel 
industry will merely have the effect of 
making this industry less and less attrac- 
tive to workers who will see all about them 
occupations which require a much shorter 
work-week. 


The Railway management have pointed 
to the fact that the standard hours for the 
vast majority of hotel employees in. Canada 
are 48 hours. This, of course, is a state- 
ment of fact but not necessarily a reason 
for continuance of these hours. There is 
nothing sacred about the 48-hour week. 
At one time hours of work in hotels were 
even longer and the 48-hour week was 
received with the same sighs of tribulation 
as the proposed 40-hour week evokes now. 


Part of the improved standard of living 
which has accrued to nearly all Canadians 
over the past number of years has taken 
the form of increased leisure. I think this 
is a sound principle in an industrial society 
such as ours. It seems to me, furthermore, 
that the hotel and transport industries 
would have an important stake in in- 
creased leisure-time opportunities which 
inevitably contribute to their prosperity. 

It is true that conversion to the 40-hour 
week would add to the costs of administra- 
tion of the Chateau Laurier Hotel. On the 
other hand I do not think that the in- 
creased cost is likely to be as high as the 
management fears. It is in the nature of 
things for management to try and anticipate 
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the worst in cost increases. It can hardly 
be blamed for that. I think, however, that 
the actual cost increase will actually be 
less than anticipated since the management 
will spare no effort to cut corners and 
reduce costs at every opportunity. In fact, 
the 1950 Annual Report makes the follow- 
ing statement: “Introduction of the 40- 
hour standard work-week will open up new 
possibilities for the use of time and labour 
saving devices and intensify the search for 
economies to offset the additional wage 
costs.” 


In view of all the foregoing, I reeommend 
that the work-week for the Chateau 
Laurier Hotel employees be reduced to 40 
hours per week consisting of 5 days of 8 
hours each. In view of the Fact that some 
period of adjustment is necessary, I recom- 
mend that this work-week become effective 
as of September 1, 1952. I recommend 
further that the hourly rates of pay be 
so adjusted as to provide the same take- 
home pay; this would require a 20 per 
cent adjustment in rates. 


Wage rates 


Over and above the change in wage rates 
required by a change in the work-week the 
Brotherhood asked for an adjustment in 
the wage rates of all employees within the 
bargaining unit of 20 cents per hour. The 
Brotherhood’s case is essentially that the 
employees have suffered a marked reduc- 
tion in their real wages, hence in their 
standard of living. During the past three 
years the cost of living has risen steadily 
and substantially. In that period of time 
the employees have received only 4 cents 
an hour in wage adjustments, this sum 
being the result of the Maintenance of 


Railway Operation Act. In this same 
interval of time, the wage rates and 
average earnings of other employees 


throughout Canada have gone up steadily. 
In some instances, employees have merely 
kept pace with changes in the cost of 
living. In others, employees have done 
better and have improved their real wage 
position as well. The request of the 
Brotherhood would do little more than 
bring the employees back to their position 
in 1948. It would not compensate them 
for the losses they have been suffering 
since then. 


In making a recommendation for a wage 
adjustment I cannot be unmindful of the 
fact that the employees of the Chateau 
Laurier are not all similarly situated with 
regard to the perquisites which are sup- 
posed to be a feature of hotel work. Some 
employees: receive, in addition to their 
wages, room and board and some receive 


meais and tips in addition. Others receive 
tips but no other perquisites and_ still 
another group must depend entirely on its 
wages. It has not been denied that the 
rise in the cost of living has hit these 
different groups of employees with varying 
degrees of intensity. I think it is only 
equitable therefore that such wage adjust- 
ments as are made should be graduated as 
closely as possible to the impact which the 
cost of living must have made on the 
employees concerned. I recommend there- 
fore wage adjustments on the following 
basis :— 

(a) for employees who live in the hotel 
and obtain their meals there, 74 cents 
an hour; 

(b) for employees who obtain their meals 
in the hotel and in addition receive 
tips, 10 cents an hour; 

(c) for employees who receive tips but 
obtain neither room nor meals, 124 
cents an hour; 

(d) for employees who receive wages 
only, 15 cents an hour; 

(e) all the foregoing wage adjustments 
to be made retroactive to July 1, 
1951. 


It has been contended by the Railway 
management that any wage adjustments will 
add materially to the operating expenses 
of the hotel. On the other hand, I for 
one have not been entirely satisfied by 
the financial data submitted by the 
Management. There is some contradiction 
in the statements of the management 
spokesmen in explanation of the financial 
details given. In any case, I do not think 
it 1s just that the employees should be 
expected to subsidize their employer by 
continuing to receive wages which are no 
longer satisfactory in terms of maintaining 
a moderately reasonable standard of living. 

I cannot agree that any wage adyjust- 
ment given to those employees would 
submerge Canada in a fresh wave of 
inflation. I think that it is not prices that 
follow wages, but wages that follow prices. 
Regarding the ability of the CNR to 
shoulder any increased financial burden, I 
think it is beyond the powers of this Board 
to deal with this matter adequately. 
CNR finances are a matter of historic 
controversy and are subject to Government 
policy. The CNR therefore must fall into 
a different category from most other Cana- 
dian employers and the question of ability 
to pay cannot be placed in the same 
perspective. 


Inter-Occupational Wage Inequalities 


The Brotherhood has contended and the 
management has not disputed the fact that 


unjustifiable inequalities exist between and 
within occupations. At a hearing of the 
Board held in Montreal, February 18, 1952, 
the Railway management submitted a pro- 
posal identified as Section (e) and Exhibit 
10, in which it proposed certain wage 
adjustments for a group of the employees. 
I recommended that these proposed adjust- 
ments be accepted by the parties and 
incorporated into their new wage agreement. 


Other Points in Dispute 


To my mind the other matters in dispute 
are minor in importance. It was made 
quite clear at the hearings that they could 
be quite easily adjusted without the assist- 
ance of this Board. There was obviously 
a willingness to make compromise on both 
sides. I therefore recommend that these 
matters be referred back to the parties for 
negotiation. 


Maintenance of Purchasing Power 

One difficulty which employees now 
encounter is that their wages are “frozen” 
by their collective agreements. Under 
ordinary circumstances it is desirable that 
wages, like other conditions of employ- 
ment, be stabilized for a given period of 
time. This conduces to stable industrial 
relations and makes it possible for both the 
employer and the union to work out 
common problems with reasonable security 
against frequent dislocations. During a 
time of inflation, however, this works 
against the employees who may in a short 
period of time see a wage increase com- 
pletely eaten away. In a number of indus- 
tries, labour and management have united 
in providing protection to employees against 
the erosion of living standards by higher 
prices through what is commonly known 
as an escalator clause. This clause pro- 
vides for an automatic increase in wages 
with each rise in the official cost-of-lving 
index, and conversely a decrease in wages 
with each decrease in the index. I think 
such an arrangement would be equitable 
here and recommend the inclusion of an 
escalator clause whereby wage rates would 
be adjusted by 1 cent per hour upwards 
or downwards for each one-point change in 
the index. I would further recommend 
that the employees be safeguarded against 
any reduction in the wage rates estab- 
lished in the new contract which is to be 
signed. In other words there is to be a 
floor put under the downward effects of 
the escalator clause. To complement this 
recommendation, I would recommend 
further that whatever contract is entered 
into including an escalator clause be made 
for a period of two years. 
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Concluding Remarks 

Throughout the hearings before this 
Board I have been impressed by the good 
will and cordial relations which exist 
between the parties. Both parties are to 
be commended for this desirable state of 
affairs. I think that labour and manage- 
ment in other industries in Canada would 
do well to emulate the Brotherhood and 
the CNR in the relationship which they 


have established. The parties to this 
dispute have shown that it is possible to 
have differences and still maintain good faith 
and cordiality in the discussion of problems 
and the negotiation of demands. I sincerely 
hope that this state of affairs will continue. 


Ottawa, March 12, 1952. 


(Sgd.) A. ANpRAS, 
Member. 


Labour Agreement Negotiated in Denmark 


By a substantial majority, employers and 
employees in Denmark recently accepted 
mediation proposals which promise to 
provide stability in the country’s labour 
relations for the next two years and which 
affect a considerable number of the trade 
union members and employers there. The 
agreement, approved by the member unions 
of the Danish Federation of Trade Unions 
and by the employers belonging to the 
Danish National Employers Association, 
will run for two years, expiring March 1, 
1954. 

Negotiations between the employers’ asso- 
ciation and the labour federation began in 
March with the help of an official mediator 
and, by the middle of the month, the view- 
points of the two groups had been recon- 
ciled in the proposals of the mediator. 


Under the terms of the new agreement, 
the annual holiday for workers will be 
extended from two to three weeks beginning 
April 1, 1953. From April 1 this year, 
holiday pay will be based on 6-5 per cent 
of a worker’s annual income instead of on 
4-5 per cent as before. 


Wages will be increased by as much as 
eight 6re* an hour in many trades. Work- 
ing hours in firms operating continuously 
for seven days and nights will be reduced 
from 160 hours for three consecutive weeks 
to 152 hours for the same period by 
September 1 this year. Beginning March 1, 
1953, working hours in such plants will be 
reduced to 144 hours. 


To investigate unemployment among 
seamen, the agreement provided for the 
establishment of a five-man committee 
composed of two representatives from the 





*“The Gre, one-hundredth part of a krone, 
is worth approximately three-twentieths of 
a cent. 
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Steamship Owners’ Association, two from 
the Seamen’s Union and one expert. The 
committee will study the reasons for 
present unemployment in the industry. 

In connection with the revision of wage 
rates, it was decided to create two main 
groups of workers within the Federation of 
Trade Unions. The first category comprises 
members of the Iron and Metal Workers’ 
Union, numbering approximately 110,000. 
The second group includes all other workers 
within the Federation. 

For the iron and metal workers, minimum 
wages for unskilled workmen are to be 
raised from 94 to 98 Gre an hour; for 
skilled workers, from 96 to 100 Gre per 
hour. Women workers in this group 
between the ages of 16 and 18 years had 
their wages increased from 61 to 63 Gre an 
hour in Copenhagen and from 56 to 58 6re 
in the provinces. For women over 18 years, 
the increases in Copenhagen were from 75 
to 79 Ore per hour; in the provinces, from 


_ 72 to 76 Gre. 


With respect to workers in the second 
category—those outside the iron and metal 
industry—adult male workers received in- 
creases averaging eight Gre per hour; 
women workers, six dre. Minimum wages 
were increased by seven Gre an hour for 
men and by five ore for women. 

Under the new agreement, apprentices 
gain increases of six Gre per hour. They are 
also to receive three weeks’ holiday with 
full pay. 

The trade unions accepted the mediation 
proposals by 317,969 votes to 84,467, a 
majority in favour of approximately 79 
per cent. Approximately 76-5 per cent of 
the employers voted to accept the pro- 
posals. In the 1950 negotiations, only 58 
per cent of the union members voted to 
accept the agreement. 








Grievance Procedures in 
Collective Bargaining Agreements 
of the Manufacturing Industry 


Only 14 of 510 current agreements studied by the Department of Labour 
fail to provide a grievance procedure; 418 provide for step-by-step 
negotiations in case of complaints; 78 have clauses of general nature 


One of the most important ways of 
maintaining harmonious relations between 
labour and management is that outlined in 
the grievance procedure, the method estab- 
lished for the discussion and settlement of 
differences arising between the parties after 
a collective agreement’ has been signed. 
For the workers in the plant, the union 
and, in many cases, the company, the 
inclusion of such a procedure in the agree- 
ment is an assurance of the fullest possible 
consideration of their grievances. 


Moreover, this assurance is important to 
the parties when agreeing to the prohibi- 
tion of strikes and lockouts and _ the 
arbitration of outstanding differences while 
the agreement is in effect, as required 
under most Canadian industrial relations 
legislation. 


Generally, problems referred for con- 
sideration at the various stages of the 
grievance procedure are of two kinds. 
There may be some dispute over the way 
in which the terms of the agreement are 
interpreted by management or by the 
workers in the plant. Or differences may 
occur over problems which were not fore- 
seen at the time the clauses were written. 
Disputes of the latter type, however, are 
excluded in some cases by limiting the 
application of the grievance procedure to 
matters of interpretation and violation of 
contract provisions. 


Whatever the nature of the grievance, the 
practice set up by the grievance procedure 
involves a possible series of discussions 
aimed at seeking an acceptable solution to 
the issues in dispute. If settlements are 
not reached at the early stages in these 
discussions, which usually take place among 
those directly involved, the grievance is 
automatically carried to the executive 
officers of the company and of the union. 


It would appear from the wording in 
many agreements that the major purpose 
is to provide a channel for the complaints 
of individual employees. ‘The clauses in 
these agreements imply that any employee 
complaint will be dealt with, but no 
mention is made of grievances from the 
company or from the union as such. A 
substantial number of agreements do, how- 
ever, provide that not only employee 
grievances but also company complaints 
and differences between the company and 
the union over clauses in the agreement 
will be handled as set forth in the grievance 
procedure. 

Except in a relatively few cases where 
discussions must be carried on by the 
worker himself or by the union business 
agent, representations on behalf of 
employees having complaints are usually 
made by the union steward. As union 
officials, these stewards, each elected as 
spokesman by workers acting in small 
groups throughout the working force, are 
charged with the responsibility of handling 
grievances in their particular section of 
the plant. But where discussions have 
advanced without success to the stages 
where senior management officials are 
involved, several stewards may combine as 
a grievance committee or, as in the case 
of many national and international unions, 
the assistance of a full-time union staff 
member may be sought. 

Company representation in discussions of 
grievances at first usually falls to the 
foreman as the official most intimately 
concerned with the problem. But, failing 
settlement at this level, management 
officials at successively higher levels enter 
the discussions. Almost without exception, 
the participants in the final steps of a 
grievance procedure are senior Officials of 
management and of the union. 
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Grievance procedures are, in most agree- 
ments, supplemented by an _ arbitration 
provision.t If a settlement is not reached 
after all stages of negotiation, the dispute 
may be submitted to arbitration. 

Since grievance procedures are used 
primarily for the settlement of complaints 
by individuals, many clauses in collective 
agreements provide for “step-by-step” nego- 
tiations in the case of a complaint. The 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour recently studied a 
sample of 510 current agreements in Cana- 
dian manufacturing industries. Of that 
number, 418 provide this “step-by-step” 
type of procedure, involving a series of 
discussions between management and union 
officials at various levels.2 Most of the 
remainder contain clauses of a_ broad, 
general nature. Only 14 have no grievance 
procedure at all. 

While grievances are generally referred 
to arbitration if negotiations fail, 53 of the 
agreements which have a grievance pro- 
vision do not contain an arbitration clause. 
On the other hand, half of the 14 con- 
tracts which have no grievance procedure 
do have an arbitration provision. 

Labour agreements containing a general 
grievance procedure prevail mainly where 
the nature of the industry or the scope 
of the collective agreements make an 
elaborate arrangement unnecessary. “Such 
a provision is found in many master con- 
tracts, each applying to a number of small 
shops in an urban area and their employees, 
for example, the agreements covering 
various clothing manufacturing establish- 
ments and their employees, or those of 
a craft group in various printing and 





1An analysis of arbitration provisions in 
415 agreements of the Canadian manufac- 
turing industry will be found in the March 
issue of the Lasour Gazette, pp. 289 to 291. 

“The agreements included in this survey 
were chosen from each industry with refer- 
ence to union organizations, to the geo- 
graphical distribution of the industry as a 
whole and to the size of the various estab- 
lishments. 


Type of Grievance Procedure 
Step-by-step procedure 
General provision 
No provision 
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publishing firms. It is customary in such 
circumstances for the union official, such 
as the business agent, to handle complaints 
in the shop, dealing directly with the 
manager. These general grievance clauses 
have been omitted from the following 
analysis which, as a result, deals with 
those 418 detailed procedures found in the 
more than 500 manufacturing agreements 
examined. 





Definition of Grievances.—In most of 
the manufacturing contracts studied, defini- 
tions of grievances are not included. 
Nevertheless, about two-fifths of the 
grievance clauses limit the use of the 
procedures to issues involving the inter- 
pretation, application, or violation of 
contract terms. A few others define .a 
grievance broadly to include any con- 
troversy arising in the day-to-day working 
relations between the employer and the 
employees. In 19 contracts covering about 
17,000 workers, it is provided that the 
company may present grievances; 37 agree- 
ments affecting 26,000 workers refer to 
grievances arising directly between the 
union and the company over the alleged 
violations of contract terms. 


Steps in Procedure.—In the 418 provi- 
sions examined which provide for a series 
of discussions, each commonly called a 
“step” in the grievance procedure, some 
had as many as six steps. Three- and four- 
step procedures, however, are the most 
common, being included in nearly three- 
quarters of the 418 agreements. Where 
found, the five- and six-step procedures are 
most frequently in agreements for large 
bargaining units of employees, although no 
close relationship is evident between the 
size of the bargaining unit and the number 
of steps. Other factors, such as the organ- 
izational structure of the firm as well as 
union and management policies for dele- 
gating authority, appear to play a more 
important part in determining the number 
of steps. 








Agreements Workers Covered 
Number % Number % 
418 82 277,300 89 

78 15 31,100 10 

14 3 3,200 1 

510 100 311,600 100 


First Step 

The employee having a grievance, his 
steward and his immediate supervisor gen- 
erally take part in discussions at the first 
step. In only 10 per cent of the 418 
procedures is the foreman not consulted, 
and in only 15 per cent is the participation 
of stewards not provided for either on an 
optional or an obligatory basis. Implicit 
in this arrangement is the assumption that 
this group should first have the oppor- 
tunity to settle their differences because 
of their intimate knowledge of the 
circumstances. 


Intermediate Steps 


In a small number of procedures the 
only additional step, failing settlement at 
the initial discussions, involves considera- 
tion by senior company officials and union 
representatives. But more frequently from 
one to four possible intermediate steps are 
set forth. Union stewards, or comparable 
employee representatives, normally act on 
behalf of the employees, although, where 
there are a number of intermediate steps, 
the shop or grievance committee may act 
in the latter stages. Seventy-five per cent 
of manufacturing contracts examined pro- 
vide for such a committee, generally made 
up of a number of stewards. 

The management representatives who 
may participate at these stages depend 
mainly on the organization of individual 
plants, although departmental supervisors, 
superintendents, personnel officers, and 
others of corresponding rank customarily 
take part if the need arises. 


Final Step 


Where a grievance committee functions, 
it normally acts for employees at the final 
negotiation stage. Otherwise, a _ chief 
steward is often the employee representa- 
tive. About 65 per cent of the agreements 
provide for assistance by a full-time officer 
of the national or international union. 


The company is almost always repre- 
sented by an executive officer or officers. 
Under agreements covering multi-plant 
bargaining units, negotiations at the final 
stage may be carried on between the head 
office executives of the company and 
national officers of the union, even though 
the grievance may have arisen at a branch 
plant. 

In contrast, a joint union-management 
committee made up of equal representa- 
tives from each is responsible for dealing 
with grievances at the final stage in 44 of 
the contracts. These committees may be 
instructed in the agreement to meet at 
specified times, for example, once a month, 
to consider all complaints which have not 
previously been adjusted. 





Initiation of Grievances.—There is a 
variety of ways in which grievances may 
be initiated. Some employers feel that an 
employee should at the first step person- 
ally try to settle a complaint with his 
foreman. On the other hand, unions some- 
times insist that the union representative 
should deal with the foreman at the first 
step. Consequently, it is a practice in some 
plants for the employee himself to discuss 
a complaint with his foreman, while in 
others this role is left to the employee 
representative. But most frequently the 
employee has the option of acting inde- 
pendently or with his steward. 

Most of the agreements refer to the 
desirability of initiating and _= settling 
grievances promptly. About one-quarter 
require that a grievance must be initiated 
at the first stage of the procedure within 
a given time after the event giving rise to 
the complaint. The time allowed varies 
from contract to contract but is usually 
less than 10 days. In grievances accorded 
special consideration, as in the case of 
discharges which are contested, the time 
limit is as short as 48 hours. 


Initiation of Employee Grievances in 418 Manufacturing Contracts 
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Union representative only.............0.00- 
Employee and/or union representative*... 
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Agreements Workers Covered 
Number % Number %o 

78 18.5 55,600 20.0 
(ai 17.0 20,900 (ass 
238 57.0 184,100 66.5 
28 6.5 15,800 Deo 

3 1.0 900 0.5 
418 100.0 277,300 100.0 





*Most of these agreements state that the employee shall present a grievance with or 
without the assistance of his steward. Others state that a grievance shall be presented by 


the employee and his steward together. 
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Grievances are commonly reduced to 
writing, although informal, oral discussions 
appear to be preferred at the first one or 
two steps. Written statements of com- 
plaints and of decisions are more often 
required at subsequent stages. This arises 
from the feeling that written statements 
tend to assure concentration on the vital 
points in dispute as the grievances move 
to higher levels of management and union. 


Grievances Receiving Special Considera- 
tion.—Certain types of grievances are 
accorded immediate attention at higher 
levels of the procedure without having to 
pass through the initial stages. Grievances 
other than those of individual employees 
are usually in this category. Because com- 
plaints of the company or the union are 
likely to concern broad matters over which 
junior officials will not have authority to 
make decisions, 1t is usually provided that 
such grievances may be presented at an 
advanced stage in the grievance procedure. 

Among employee grievances, those alleg- 
ing improper discharge often receive special 
attention. Shortened procedures for dis- 
charge complaints are provided in 154 
agreements covering about 117,000 workers. 
Promptness in dealing with discharge com- 
plaints is considered essential as is indi- 
cated by the requirement in the large 
majority of these clauses that the grievance 
be submitted within a relatively short time 
limit, usually three days or less. In addi- 
tion, it is generally a requirement that 
grievances of this type be presented in 
writing. Most of these discharge clauses 
also specify that, if in grievance delibera- 
tions a dismissal is found to have been 
unjustified, the emplovee is to be rein- 
stated in his former position with pay 
back-dated to the time of discharge. 





Time Limits in Steps of Procedure.— 
Few agreements set time limits throughout 
the entire process for the rendering of 
decisions or, if necessary, for the referral 
of complaints to the next step. But about 
70 per cent of the procedures state that 
management must render its decision within 
a given time in at least a number of the 
steps, and 30 per cent also provide limits 
on the time for appeal to the next step 
in all or some of the stages. 


Grievance Handling During Working 
Hours.—Grievance settlement activities are, 
as a rule, carried on during working hours. 
Most agreements state, however, that the 
steward or committee man taking time off 
from his regular job for grievance meet- 
ings must cbtain permission from his 
supervisor and report to him on re-com- 
mencing work. 

Approximately one-quarter of the griev- 
ance clauses provide that employees will 
be paid at their regular rate of pay for 
time spent in grievance activity. In most 
of these, however, some limitation is 
placed either on the amount of time or 
pay which will be allowed for this purpose. 
The most frequent limiting clause is 
general and states that hours devoted to 
grievance handling must be kept to a 
“reasonable time”. Others restrict the 
number of hours which may be spent on 
grievance work to specified periods during 
the day, a few restrict pay compensation 
to certain of the steps, and a _ small 
number provide for pay only for meetings 
called by management. 

While 75 per cent of the 418 step-by- 
step procedures have no specific provision 
respecting pay for working time spent on 
grievance negotiations, it is clear in most 
that grievances are to be adjusted during 
working hours, which would seem to imply 
no loss of pay for the steward. 





Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. A number 
of those recently received are summarized 
below. Agreements made obligatory under 
the Collective Agreement Act in Quebec 
are summarized in a separate article follow- 
ing this. 
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Logging 

Logging—Southern Interior (Cranbrook 
Area and Kamloops and Kelowna 
Area) and Northern Interior Districts, 
B.C—Certain Logging Firms and 
Lumber and Other Wood Products 
Manufacturers and International W ood- 
workers of America. 


Agreements to be in effect from September 
1, 1951, to August 31, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 


The agreements are similar to the ones 
previously in effect (L.G., July, 1951, pp. 971 
and 972) with the following changes and 
additions:— 

Vacations with pay: all agreements now 
provide that all employees with 5 or more 
years of continuous service (1,250 working 
days) will receive one week, or pay in lieu 
thereof, in addition to the period provided 
under the provincial Annual Holiday Act. 
Previously only the agreements in the 
Northern Interior District contained this 
provision, — 

The rate for board and lodging has been 
increased by 15 cents per day and is now 
e2.Lo; 

Hourly wage rates are increased by 20 
cents for employees receiving the common 
labour rate or more and for watchmen, and 
by 18 per cent or 154 cents (whichever is 
greater) for those receiving less than the 
rate established for common labour. The 
basic rate for common labour is now $1.30. 

Hscalator clause: an escalator clause has 
been added to the agreements. It provides 
a cost-of-living bonus, effective March 1, 
1952, based on the September 1, 1951, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living 
index figure: for each 1-3 points rise in the 
index employees will be paid a bonus of one 
cent per hour. If the index drops the bonus 
will be adjusted downward in accordance 
with the above formula provided, however, 
that a drop in the index below the September 
1, 1951, figure will not affeet the basic wage 
rates. 

An off-shift differential has also been 
added: a premium rate of 44 cents per hour 
will be paid for work on the second and 
third shifts. 


Mining 


Metal Mining—Noranda, P.Q—Noranda 
Mines LInimited and United Steel- 
workers of America, Local 4278. 


Agreement is to be in effect from January 
De, Gos, to January 27, 19538." The parties 
will be governed by the Labour Relations 
Act of the Province of Quebec as regards 
negotiations for a renewal of the agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, 6 days a week, except 
that for employees on rotating shifts the 
work week will average 6 days over each 
3 weeks’ period; underground—hoisting and 
lowering schedules will be arranged to pro- 
vide approximately 8 hours from collar to 
collar per shift but variations, not exceeding 
15 minutes, which do not occur consistently 
are to be disregarded, while any delay, 
greater than 15 minutes, in _ hoisting 
employees from underground which is due to 
necessary repair work or safety considera- 
tions or to causes beyond the company’s 
control will be paid for at straight time, 
but such time shall not be considered to be 
time worked. Underground employees will 
be allowed a 30-minute lunch period on 
company time. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of 8 hours in one day 
or 48 hours in one work week, except when 
such excess is due to a change of shift; 
double time for work on 5 specified paid 
holidays. 
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Vacations with pay: for employees with 
less than 5 years of plant seniority as 
provided by provincial legislation; employees 
with 5 or more years of plant seniority will 
be entitled to twice, and those with 20 or 
more years of plant seniority of three times, 
the vacation with pay provided for employees 
with less than 5 years of plant seniority; 
however, such vacations are not to exceed 
2 and 3 weeks, respectively. 


Hourly wage rates effective on December 
31, 1951, shall be increased by 14 per cent 
(to the nearest cent) effective January 28, 
1952, and each employee regularly employed 
on January 30, 1952, will be entitled to 
retroactive payment of 5 per cent net of 
his gross earnings from April 1, 1951, to 
December 31, 1951, inclusive, and 14 per 
cent of such earnings from January 1, 1952, 
to January 27, 1952, inclusive. 


Seniority: there shall be two types of 
senlority, plant and departmental. Qualifica- 
tions of the employees concerned being equal, 
plant seniority, shall apply in cases of reduc- 
tion in force (except temporary lay-offs) and 
in re-hiring within a period of 6 months from 
the date of the lay-off, and departmental 
seniority in cases of promotions. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Metal Mining—Copper Mountain, B.C— 
Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting 
and Power Company Limited and the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local 649. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
5, 1951, to November 4, 1952, or for the 
period during which a majority of employees 
are members of the union in good standing, 
whichever period may be the shorter. The 
parties agree to meet before November 4, 
1952, to discuss its renewal; the obligation 
of the company to do this is contingent upon 
a majority of the employees being members 
of the union at that time. 


Check-off: the company shall deduct from 
the pay of each employee, as a condition 
of his continued employment, a_ specified 
amount and remit same to the union. Each 
employee from whose pay such amount is 
deducted shall have the right to vote as if 
a member of the union in good standing at 
any election of local officers of the union. 
Union dues and assessments in excess of the 
specified amount will be deducted by the 
company from the pay of employees who so 
authorize; such authorization may be revoked 
at any time. 


Hours: an average working week of 42 
hours for all employees working on a con- 
tinuous work cycle; where such continuous 
work cycle is not necessary or advisable, 
the working hours will be alternately 40 
and 48 hours per week, with overtime rates 
payable for work over 44 hours in a week. 
For all underground employees within the 
jurisdiction of the agreement 8 hours from 
shifter’s office to shifter’s office shall con- 
stitute a shift. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of 44 hours in any 
continuous period of 7 days and for work 
on the regular day off; triple time (pre- 
viously double time) for work on 8 paid 
holidays. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s service (not less than 225 days of 
work) and an additional day for each 
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additional year of continuous service up_to 
a maximum of 18 (previously 12) days. The 
starting date for this computation shall be 
June 1, 1942. 

Daily wage rates for certain classes: 
underground—shaftmen $13.45, hoistmen 
$13.04; carpenter (rough), car repairman 
$12.76; miners, chutemen, timbermen $12.66; 
motormen, mucking machine operators, pipe- 
men, powdermen, trackmen $12.24; brake- 
men, muckers, nippers, samplers, helpers 
$11.44. Surface—blacksmiths, moulders, 
furnacemen $13.56; plumbers $13.04 and 
$13.56; truck drivers $11.96 and $13.60; 
electricians, machinists $11.44 to $13.56; 
engineers, 3rd and 4th class (firemen) $12.24 
and $12.98; welders, carpenters $12.76 and 
$13.56; cat drivers $12.24 to $14.12; ball 
mill operators, cranemen $12.24; tradesmen 
improvers $11.96; oilers, filtermen, reagent 
and ball man $11.44; feedermen, helpers, 
labourers $11.16. 

A contract committee of three members 
of the union shall be set up to concern 
itself exclusively with problems of contract- 
ing and price setting for underground con- 
tracts. The company will notify the union 
and present proposed contracts to the 
committee for ratification. The committee 
shall pass on all contracts within 3 days 
of submission. Members of the committee 
will be paid for time required for such work 
up to 50 hours per month, 


Off-shift differential: a premium of 4 cents 
per hour will be paid for all regular work 
performed on the afternoon shift and of 8 
cents per hour for work performed on the 
night shift and where 4 hours are worked 
on the afternoon shift and 4 hours on the 
night shift. 

Welfare plan: the company will pay one- 
half of the cost of the Granby Medical Plan 
up to a maximum of $1.50 per month for 
married men and 75 cents for single men. 
The company will undertake the payment of 
all costs of the present Group Life Insur- 
ance policy. The present coverage of $1,000 
and $500 will be increased to $1,500 and 
$750, respectively. 

Seniority: all other things being equal, 
length of continuous service with the com- 
pany shall be the determining factor in lay- 
offs and re-employment after lay-offs. In 
regard to promotion, length of service in the 
department concerned and in the job classi- 
fication in which the employee has been 
carried on the payroll shall be the deter- 
mining factor, provided the employee has the 
required skill, ability, dependability and 
training. 

Provision is made for a Safety Promotion 
Committee of employees, for the maintenance 
of the Labour-Management Committee at 
Copper Mountain and the setting up of a 
similar committee at the Allenby District 
and for grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing 


Wood Products—Southern 
Northern Interior Districts, B.C — 
Certain Lumber and Other Wood 
Products Manufacturers and Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America. 


Interior and 


i They agreements summarized above under 
“Logging” apply also to a number of com- 
panies engaged in the above operations. 
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Printing and Publishing—Montreal, PQS 
Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton and 
London, Ont—The Canadian LIntho- 
graphers Association Inc. and _ the 
Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America, Locals 27, 40, 12, 42 and 47, 
respectively. 

Agreement to be in effect from January 
1, 1952, to December 31, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice during 
the month of October. This agreement 1s 
similar to the one previously in effect (LG., 
June, 1951, p. 823) with the following 
changes and additions:— 

Wage rates are increased, retroactive to 
the first complete weekiy payroll period 


after December 10, 1951, by approximately 
10-82 per cent of the 1951 basic rates. 


Escalator clause: the following provision 
has been added: “Should there be a _rise 
in the official cost-of-living index beyond the 
base as of date of signing of the contract 
or a subsequent fall to this said base, below 
which no reduction can be made, then there 
shall be a general wage adjustment on the 
basis’ of one (1) cent per hour for every 
one (1) point increase or decrease, such 
adjustment to be made quarterly on full 
points only and added to or subtracted from 
the wage scale.” 

Welfare plan: the additional benefits under 
the medical Expense Reimbursement Plan 
shall, effective as from January 1, 1952, 
be provided by the employers both for 
employees and for their dependents (pre- 
ee they were provided for employees 
only). 


Aluminum—Arvida, P.Q—The Aluminum 
Company of Canada Limited and Le 
Syndicat National des Employés de 
L’Aluminium D’Arvida, Inc. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 9, 
1951, to Novemer 15, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 


Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 


Hours: the company was to institute a 
42-hour week by December 31, 1951. Until 
the establishment of such 42-hour week the 
hours of work were to be: for day workers 
—-8 per day, Monday through Saturday, a 
48-hour week; for shift workers—8 per 
shift, 6 days a week, with an average of 
at least one rest day per calendar week. 
Shift workers will be allowed time off for 
meals (not over 30 minutes) during the 
middle of the shift. Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of 8 hours per 
day or in excess of the standard work week 
(48 or 42 hours, as the case may be) and 
for work on Sundays or the alternative days 
off. Until the establishment of the 42-hour 
week, time and one-quarter was to be paid 
for time worked between 42 and 48 hours 
per week. Any employee required to work 
2 or more hours overtime will be given a 
free lunch by the company. 


Statutory holidays: 9 specified holidays 
will be observed by day workers; shift 
workers, owing to the nature of continuous 
operations, cannot be allowed any statutory 
holidays. The agreement provides for 4 
specified paid holidays during 1951 and for 
6 paid holidays during 1952 (previous agree- 
ment provided for 2 paid holidays). 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year (1,650 hours) of continuous service, 2 


weeks after 3 (previously 5) years’ con- 
tinuous service, provided an employee has 
worked at least 1,650 (previously 1,800) 
hours, exclusive of overtime, since he last 
qualified for a vacation. Employees with 
less than one year’s service or who have 
worked less than 1,650 hours during the last 
vacation year will be granted one-half day 
for each full calendar month of continuous 
employment. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes, 
effective until the institution of the 42-hour 
week: for day workers (shift workers 
receive 2 cents per hour more in each class) 
—apprentices 90 cents to $1.25, analysts 
$1.21 to $1.87, armature winders $1.34 to 
$1.49, blacksmiths $1.28 to $1.50, millwrights 
$1.30 to $1.50, brakemen $1.30 to $1.44, fitter 
$1.30 to $1.49, cranemen $1.20 to $1.27; 
moulders, core makers $1.26 to $1.47; pipe- 
fitters, plumbers $1.28 to $1.46; electricians 
$1.31 to $1.53, furnacemen $1.20 to $1.41, 
groundmen $1.17 to $1.24, linemen $1.33 to 
$1.48, instrument mechanics $1.32 to $1.56, 
machinists $1.30 to $1.54, mechanics $1.27 to 
$1.49, tinsmiths $1.28 to $1.49, truck drivers 
$1.13 to $1.32, welders $1.29 to $1.51, 
labourers $1.13. Wage rates will be 
reviewed once each year and adjustments 
within the ranges will be made _ having 
regard to the skill and capacity of the 
individual employee. With the _ establish- 
ment of the 42-hour week the above rates 
were to be increased by 9 per cent, adjusted 
to the nearest cent. 

Escalator clause: the company shall pay to 
all eligible employees a cost-of-living bonus 
of 40 cents per point per week for each 


point increase in the DBS cost-of-living 
index above 182 (index figure for May, 
1951). The bonus is to be adjusted upward 


or downward as of the effective date of the 
agreement and at 3-months intervals there- 
after, but there is to be no decrease if 
the index falls below 182. 


Seniority: skill, competence and efficiency, 
as determined by the company, shall govern 
in cases of promotions, demotions, transfers, 
suspensions, lay-offs, dismissals and rehiring. 
When two or more candidate satisfy the 
normal requirements of the job, the employee 
with the longest continuous service will be 
given preference. The company shall also 
take into account the employee’s continuous 
service in the department concerned, his 
family status and place of regional residence. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Aluminum Products—Shawinigan Falls, 
P.Q-—Aluminum Company of Canada 
Limited and Le Syndicat National des 
Employés de L’Aluminium de Shawt- 
nigan Falls, Inc. 


Agreement, which was made_ following 
strike, to be in effect from April 15, 1951, 
to April 14, 1953, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 


Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 


Hours: 8 per day or shift; the normal 
work week shall be an average of not less 
than 42, and not more than 43, hours 
(previous agreement provided for 48 hours 
per week). Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of the scheduled hours per 
week: double time for work on 6 (pre- 
viously 3) specified paid holidays. There 
will be an additional 3 days observed as 
statutory holidays. Shift workers will be 
allowed a 30-minute lunch period. 


Vacations with pay: 7 days after one year’s 
continuous service, 14 days after 3 (pre- 
viously 5) years’ continuous service, pro- 
vided an employee has worked at least 1,650 
hours during his vacation entitlement period. 
Employees with less than one year’s service 
and those who have not worked a minimum 
of 1,650 hours during. the preceding year 
shall be entitled to one-half day for each full 
calendar month of continuous employment, 
provided they have worked on the average 
1374 hours per month. The company retains 
the right to withhold one-half of the allow- 
ance for vacation from any worker who has 
lost more than 96 hours from work, without 
reasonable excuse, during the 12 months 
preceding the vacation period. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: Fabricating division—cable department 
$1.18 to $1.48; cable accessories department 
—tier, finisher $1.20 to $1.28; etcher and 
tier, drill press operator $1.23 to $1.32; 
power press operator, milling machine oper- 
ator, boring lathe and drill $1.26 to $1.36, 
armour rod lathe operator, cable accessories 
storeman $1.29 to $1.40; warehouse—$1.20 to 
$1.40; wire and rod department—rewinder, 
furnace charger, hand straightener $1.20 to 
$1.28; machine helper $1.23 to $1.32; rectan- 
gular straightener, nail maker, $1.29 to 
$1.40; rivet maker, flat mill operator, heat 
treater $1.31 to $1.44; wire drawer $1.34 
to $1.48; drawing die maker $1.40 to $1.56. 
Reduction division—casting and shipping 
$1.20 to $1.44; paste plant $1.20 to $1.40; 
potroom service—stud cleaner $1.20 to $1.28, 
tool repairman $1.23 to $1.32; flexible 
changer, channel and stud straightener $1.26 
to $1.36; service cranemen, pot repairman 
$1.29 to $1.40;potrooms—stud inserter, stud 
puller, rod raiser, channel mounter $1.26 to 
$1.36; crustbreaker operator, siphoner, crane- 
man $1.29 to $1.40; trimmer $1.31 to $1.44. 
Mechanical and electrical division: mech- 
anical department—labourer $1.18 to $1.25, 
reel painters, fan cleaners $1.23 to $1.32; 
greasers $1.26 to $1.36; boiler operator, 
tractor operator $1.29 to $1.40; saw filer 
$1.34 to $1.48, rigger $1.40 to $1.56; trades 
(rates for tradesmen, improvers and appren- 
tices, respectively)—painter $1.34 to $1.48, 
$1.18 to $1.31, $1.14 to $1.34; bricklayer 
$1.37 to $1.52, $1.18 to $1.34, $1.17 to $1.37; 
blacksmith $1.42 to $1.60, $1.18 to $1.39, 
$1.22 to $1.42; carpenter, pipefitter, welder, 
armature winder, meterman $1.45 to $1.64, 
$1.20 to $1.42, $1.25 to $1.45; millwright, 
machinist, electrician, rectifier electrician 
S48 “to "61.68," $1.23° to .$1645,. $1.28. to 
$1.48. Although the wage schedule provides 
minimum rates at $1.18 per hour, actually 
the minimum hiring rate shall not be less 
than $1.19. Workers while holding rank of 
gang leader will receive 5 cents per hour 
extra if supervising 5 workers or less, 73 
cents per hour if supervising 6 to 11 workers 
and 10 cents per hour of supervising 12 or 
more workers. The parties may establish 
special wage rates for handicapped persons. 


Escalator clause: effective October 5, 1951, 
employees will be paid a_ cost-of-living 
allowance based on the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics’ cost-of-living index: for each 1-1 
points increase in the index over 182-0 
points employees will receive an aliowance 
of one cent per hour. Adjustments will be 
made quarterly, upwards or downwards, pro- 
vided that no adjustment will be made if 
the index falls below 182-0 points. 

Off-shift differential: employees will receive 
a premium of 5 cents per hour for work 
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on the afternoon and night shifts (pre- 
viously they were paid a premium of 23 
cents per hour for the afternoon shift and 
5 cents per hour for the night shift). 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Clocks—Peterborough, Ont —Western Clock 
Company Limited and the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, Local 570. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
1, 1951, to December 1, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
Once during the term of the agreement, but 
not before June 1, 1952, the question of 
wages may be reopened by either party on 30 
days’ notice. 

Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable. 

Hours: 84 per day, Monday through 
Friday, a 4234-hour week. Overtime: time 
and one-half for work in excess of 83 hours 
in any one day or 424 hours in any one 
work week, whichever is greater; double 
time for work on Sundays (except that 
employees whose regularly scheduled work 
week includes Sunday work shall be paid 
time and one-half for such work) and on 8 
specified paid holidays. 

Rest periods: the company will continue 
to allow employees on assembly and finishing 
lines two 10-minute rest periods a day. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service one week, after 5 years’ 
continuous service 2 weeks and after 20 
years’ continuous service 3 weeks or, if the 
company finds this impracticable, 2 weeks 
and pay in lieu of the 3rd week. 


Wages: effective November 19, 1951, 
employees are granted a _ general wage 
increase of 12 cents per hour. However, 


this increase shall not become a part of 
the basic hourly wage for the determination 
of piece-work and incentive payment. 

Escalator clause: employees will be 
granted a cost-of-living allowance based on 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of- 
living index: for each 1-3 points rise above 
190-4 they will receive an additional one 
cent per hour. Adjustments will be made 
quarterly, upwards or downwards, but they 
a tae affect wages if the index falls below 

Seniority: the principle of plant-wide 
seniority will be applied to lay-offs within 
a department. Recalls will be made in the 
reverse order of lay-offs, provided the 
employee concerned is qualified to do the 
job. The union shall have the right to 
designate not over 20 employees who shall 
have preferential seniority during their con- 
tinuance in office, as follows: union executive 
officers shall head the plant-wide seniority 
roster, while departmental stewards or 
committee men shall head their departmental 
seniority roster. The company shall have the 
right to exempt not over 20 employees, who 
are of special value to the company, from 
the seniority provisions. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Shipbuilding—Halifar and Dartmouth, 
N.S—Halifax Shipyards Limited and 
Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of Canada, Locals 
isandeis: 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
1, 1951, to November 1, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 
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Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. Employees 
on night shift shall work 11 hours per night 
for which the night time rate of time and 
one-eighth will be paid for the first 9 hours 
and the overtime rate of time and one-half 
for the last 2 hours; this does not include 
firemen, compressor operators and others on 
a 24-hour continuous employment basis. 
Overtime: time and one-half for any work 
in excess of 15 minutes other than during 
regular working hours; double time for all 
work on Sundays and on 9 specified holidays, 
4 of which are paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: employees with 12 
months’ service within a period of 2 years 
shall be entitled to one-half day for each 
25 days worked, to be taken during the 
succeeding vacation year. Vacation pay will 
be calculated at the employees’ hourly rate 
at the time the vacation is granted for the 
standard working week of 44 hours, or part 
thereof. After an employee has accumulated 
5 years’ service within a period of 10 years 
the award of vacation credits shall be 
doubled in the subsequent years. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: hammersmith, heavy forger $1.54; 
blacksmith, anglesmith, plater, shipfitter, 
boilermaker, flanging press operator, flanger, 
riveter, chipper and caulker, sheet metal 
worker, shipwright, carpenter, wood caulker, 
ship rigger, machinist, electrician, pipefitter, 
plumber, painter, saw filer $1.44; lay-out 
man, layer-out (boiler shop) $1.49 to $1.59; 
boiler or tank cleaner, boiler scaler, bolter- 
up, reamer, countersinker $1.24;  slinger, 
hooker-on, signalmen, locomotive brakeman, 
assembler, erector plate hanger $1.19 to 
$1.29; rivet tester $1.49; coppersmith, 
patternmaker, tool maker $1.44 to $1.64; 
crane operator $1.34 to $1.54; garage 
mechanic, garage man, portable welders and 
compressors $1.39; fireman, boilerman, oiler, 
ereaser $1.19; labourer $1.09, female and 
juvenile $1.08; indentured apprentices in 
certain skilled trades, starting rate 90 cents, 
after 1,000 hours 96 cents, with an addi- 
tional increase of 6 cents per hour for each 
additional 1,000 hours till rate of $1.14 after 
4,000 hours is reached and then an additional 

4 cents per hour for each additional 1,000 

hours till $1.44 per hour is reached after 
8,000 hours. A chargehand supervising 15 
or more workers will be paid 10 cents per 
hour over the hourly rate and a leadhand 
supervising 5 to 14 workers 5 cents per hour 
over the hourly rate. Men _ performing 
exceptionally dirty work recognized in the 
industry as “Dirty Work” shall be paid time 
and one-quarter while so engaged. The above 
wage rates are 27 cents per hour higher than 
the rates provided in the previous agree- 
ment; this includes a 5-cent per hour in- 
crease which became effective November 2, 
1950, and another increase of 10 cents per 
hour which became effective July 5, 1951. 

Shift differential: time and one-eighth will 
be paid to all employees on night shift, 
except where overtime rates are payable. 

Seniority: after 12 months’ service within 
a period of 2 years employees shall be 
entitled to plant and departmental seniority. 
In the case of employees whose basic hourly 
wage rate is over $1.19, ability being equal, 


seniority and attendance shall be the gov- 
erning factors in lay-off, rehiring, promotion 
and demotion; in the case of employees 
whose basic hourly wage rate is $1.19 or 
under, attendance shall be the governing 
factor, ability being equal, for those who 
are not entitled to seniority and straight 
seniority for those who are entitled to 
seniority. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
the safety and health of employees and an 
apprenticeship plan. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Gas—Toronto, Ont—The Consumers’ Gas 
Company of Toronto and the Inter- 
national Chemical Workers’ Union, 
Local 161. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 8, 
1951, to July 7, 1953, and thereafter, subject 
to notice. 

Union security: union shop for new 
employees with maintenance of membership 
for all. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues weekly and one special assess- 
ment during the term of this agreement 
from the wages of all union members and 
to remit same to the union. It also agrees 
to deduct an initiation fee from the wages 
of all new members. 


Hours: with a few exceptions, employees 
are to work a basic 42-hour week. The 
hours of work vary with the different 
departments: in some, employees work 8 
hours per day, 5 days a week for 3 weeks 
and 6 days the 4th week; in others, 84 hours 
4 days a week and 8 hours the 5th day, etc. 
Hours of work may be changed by mutual 
agreement. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work 
beyond the regularly assigned hours in any 
one day or in any one week, except in the 
case of employees in the meter reading 
division and the fitting department emer- 
gency crew who will be paid for such extra 
time at their regular rate of pay (these 
employees have elected this overtime arrange- 
ment in exchange for a special sick-pay 
plan). An employee who works on his 
regular day off will, if he requests it, be 
given equivalent time off without pay in lieu 
thereof. Employees called upon to work a 
regular shift on their day or night off on 
less than 48 hours’ notice will receive double 
time for that day or night, unless such 
adjustment of schedule was caused by 
failure of another employee to report for 
work without giving at least 2 hours’ notice 
before his regular starting time, in which 
case time and one-half will be paid. Except 
for work regularly performed on Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays, all work on these 
days will be paid for at time and one-half. 
Employees required to work 3 or more hours 
overtime, continuous with their regular 
working day, will be given a meal allowance. 
Eight specified paid holidays (or alternative 
days) will be granted to employees with 3 
or more months’ service. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s continuous service, 2 weeks after 2 
years’ continuous service and 3 weeks after 
20 (previously 25) years’ continuous service. 
One day’s leave with pay will be granted 
to an employee in case of a death in his 
immediate family. 


Sick benefits: after six months’ service, 
an employee who is absent from work on 
account of illness for not less than 3 work 
days shall be paid half his basic pay for 
a period of not more than 8 weeks for any 
one illness, or in each 12 months’ period of 
the term of this agreement. For employees 
with more than 10 years’ continuous service 
this payment will be extended in case of a 
long continuous absence on account of illness 
to a maximum of 13 weeks in each 12 months’ 
period. If an employee receives benefits 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act or 
the Post Discharge Re-establishment Order 
of 1941, as amended, benefits will not be 
paid him under the company plan. Eligible 
employees living in the area supplied with 
gas by the company, shall be entitled to 
medical attention by a doctor appointed by 
the company in consultation with the union. 
The special sick pay plan for employees in 
the meter reading division and the fitting 
department emergency crew, referred to 
above, provides 4 weeks at full pay after 
6 months’ service and an additional 4 weeks 
at half basic pay in case of extended illness 
after 5 years’ service. 


Basic hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
fitting department—special fitters $1.613, 
fitters $1.444 to $1.564, helpers $1.05} to 
$1.303; emergency fitters $67.83 and emer- 
gency drivers $65.73 per week. Meter repair 
department—meter repairers and_ testers 
$1.442 to $1.614, helpers $1.053 to $1.303; 
meter preparers and_ painters $1.493. 
Stores department—stockkeepers, appliance 
adjusters and testers, yard man $1.503, pipe 
machine man $1.454, stockkeepers’ helpers 
$1.424: truck drivers $1.4734, helpers $1.423. 
Mechanical department—carpenters, painters, 
automobile mechanics $1.54% and $1.693; 
plumber, blacksmith $1.694; welder $1.743, 
tire man $1.643, general utility man $1.503. 
Street department—syphon men $65.94 per 
week. Construction and maintenance depart- 
ment—night repairmen $1.564, gasmen $1.513 
to $1.644, labourers $1.28%4. Meter reading 
department—meter readers $57.15 to $62.79 
per week. Production departments—$1.423 
to $1.593. Engine and boiler rooms— 
engineers $1.574 to $1.744, firemen and 
oilers (no certificate) $1.52, trimmers and 
ashmen $1.474. Yard department—$1.283 to 
$1.52. Distribution division maintenance 
men when working on mains suspended 
under bridges will be paid at the rate of 
time and one-half. The above basic wage 
rates represent increases of 394 cents per 
hour for first class tradesmen, from 373 to 
392 cents for engineers and 344 cents for 
practically all other classifications, over the 
July 1, 1949, basic rates. (The cost-of- 
living bonus granted under the terms of 
the previovs agreement had amounted to 
254 cents per hour as of December 1, 1951.) 

Escalator clause: wages will be automati- 
cally increased or decreased by one cent per 
hour for each rise or fall of 1-3 points in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living 
index, the adjustments to be measured from 
the December, 1951, index figure of 191-1, 
provided. however, that the above basic rates 
shall not be decreased. If the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, during the term of 
this agreement, changes the method of 
calculating fluctuations in the cost-of-living, 
the parties will negotiate a substitute 
arrangement which will provide for wage 
adjustments equivalent to those set out 
above. 
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Shift differentials: a shift premium of 3 
cents per hour on the afternoon shift and 
5 cents per hour on the night shift will be 
paid to employees when working on rotating 
shifts (this is a new provision). 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Service 

Civic Employees—Verdun, P.Q—The City 
of Verdun and the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Municipal Employees, Local 2 
(CCL): 


A supplement to the agreement which 
became effective January 1, 1952 (LG., 
March, 1952, p. 297) amends the first part 
of the provisions regarding 

Paid sick leave as follows: employees 
having less than one year of continuous 
service shall not receive any sickness benefits. 
Employees having one year and up to 3 years 
of continuous service will be paid their full 
wages for the first 2 weeks of absence due 
to sickness; however, if the sickness lasts 
only 3 days or less they will not be paid 
for such time. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement, the correction 
of another, and the amendment of eleven 
others. In addition to those summarized 
below, they include: a new agreement for 
barbers and hairdressers in the counties of 
Argenteuil, Deux-Montagnes, Laval (Jésus 
Island only) and Terrebonne, and the 
amendment of the agreement for metal 
trades at Quebec published in the Official 
Quebec Gazette issue of March 1; the 
amendment of the agreement for barbers 
and hairdressers at St. Hyacinthe in the 
issue of March 8, and the amendment of 
the agreement for barbers and hairdressers 
at St. Johns and Iberville in the issue of 
March 15. 

Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for the building trades at 
Joliette, for garage and service station 
employees at Montreal, and for the work 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lasour GazettE, 
January, 1949, p. 65. Proceedings under this 
Act and earlier legislation have been noted 
in the Lasour GazerteE monthly since June, 
1934. 
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glove industry in the province were pub- 
lished February 23; requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for the 
uncorrugated paper box industry and for 
the fine glove industry in the province, and 
for the fur manufacturing industry at 
Quebec were gazetted March 1; requests 
for the’amendment of the agreements for 
the uncorrugated paper box industry at 
Quebec, for the ladies’ cloak and_ suit 
industry and the men’s and boys’ clothing 
industry in the province, for building trades 
at St. Jér6me, for funeral undertakers at 
Montreal, and a request for a new agree- 
ment for the building trades at Montreal 
were all gazetted March 8. A request for 
a new agreement for the furniture industry 
in the province (arbitral award), and 
requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for freight handlers (longshoremen), 
inland and coastal, at Montreal, and for 
tavern employees at Quebec were gazetted 
March 15. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Tannery Employees, Province of Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated March 6, 
and gazetted March 15, extends the term 
of the previous Orders in Council for this 
industry {U.G., Feb 19505 p:) 208; "aus. 


1951, p. 1107, and previous issues) to 
May 10, 1952. 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Industry, 


Province of Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated February 27, 
and gazetted March 8, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
April, 1949, p. 450, June, p. 735; Nov., 1950, 
p. 1903; June, 1951, p. 827, July, p. 976, and 
previous issues). 


Hours: this amendment provides for the 
setting up of a second shift in the case of 


contracts for the National Defence, subject 
to regulations under the Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments Act of the prov- 
ince. Work on each shift will not exceed 
40 hours per week distributed as follows: 
first shift—between 7 a.m. and 4 pm; 
second shift—between 4 p.m. and midnight. 
Employees engaged on the second shift are 
entitled to regular rates plus 10 per cent. 
Time and one-half for all hours worked in 
excess of the regular hours of each shift. 


Dress Manufacturing Industry, Province 
of Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated February 27, 
and gazetted March 1, corrects the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
May, 1949, p. 604; Jan., 1950, p. 77; May, 
151, ps 090; Oct. Dp. 1376, Dec, p. 1672: 
April, 1952, p. 451, and previous issues). 

Cost-of-living bonus clause is corrected 
in so far as the classifications operators, 
drapers, finishers, apprentices and apprentice 
cutters, etc. are concerned by replacing the 
words “receiving more than 50 cents per 
hour” with the words “receiving 50 cents or 
more per hour”. 


Construction 


Building Trades, Hull and District 


An Order in Council, dated February 27, 
and gazetted March 8, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Jan., 1950, p. 78, April, p. 517; Nov., p. 1905; 
Jan., 1951, p. 64, March, p. 358, June, p. 828; 
Jan., 1952, p. 56, April, p. 452). 


Minimum hourly wage rates: in zone I 
only—rate for carpenter-joiner is increased 
from $1.40 to $1.60 per hour, and the rate 
for bricklayer and mason from $1.70 to $1.75 
per hour. 


Building Trades, Montreal 


An Order in Council, dated February 27, 
and gazetted March 8, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1951, p. 1108, Nov., p. 1539; Jan., 1952, 
p. 56). Other amendments to this agreement 
were published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
issues of November 10 and December 15, 
1951. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for employees 
of the elevator construction industry in the 
Montreal region are increased by 22 cents 
per hour for mechanics and by 15 cents per 
hour for helpers so that the new minimum 
wage rates effective December 1, 1951, are as 
follows: mechanics $1.97 per hour, helpers 
$1.38 per hour. Effective January 1, 1952, 
minimum rates for mechanics in the Hull 
region are increased by 30 cents per hour and 
by 21 cents per hour for helpers, and those 
rates for mechanics in the Quebec region are 
increased by 18 cents per hour and by 13 
cents per hour for helpers so that the new 
minimum rates are as follows: in Hull region 
—mechaniecs $1.80 per hour, helpers $1.26; 
in Quebee region-—mechanics $1.68 per hour, 
helpers $1.18. 

Another Order in Council, dated March 6, 
and gazetted March 15, extends the term of 
the previous Orders in Council for this 
industry, shown above, to June 1, 1952. 


Building Trades, St. Johns and Iberville 


An Order in Council, dated February 27, 
and gazetted March 8, amends the previous 
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Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
July, 1950, p. 1053, Nov., p. 1905; July, 1951, 
p. 977, and previous issues). 

Hours are unchanged at 44 per week for 
tradesmen and 50 per week for labourers. 
However, the distribution of working hours, 
Monday through Friday, subject to mutual 
agreement between a professional employer 
and his employees, may now be arranged to 
provide the 5-day week to all skilled workers 
and labourers (common workers) throughout 
the year. (Previosuly from May 1 to 
October 1 only.) 

Minimum hourly wage rates: this amend- 
ment revises the table of wage rates by 
replacing the classification “asphalt tile 
layer $1” with the terms “floor layer— 
linoleum, rubber, asphalt or equivalent (sheet 
and tile) $1.10” and “floor layer’s helper or 
apprentice 85 cents.” 


Plumbers and Roofers, Three Rivers 


An Order in Council, dated March 6, 
and gazetted March 15, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
May, 1948, p. 488; June, 1950, p. 876; April, 
1951, p. 546). Amendment to be in effect 
from January 3, 1952. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for plumbers, 
steamfitters, refrigeration mechanics, 
sprinkler fitters, welders, tinsmith-roofers 
and asbestos insulation mechanics: rates for 
contractors (personal services) are increased 
from $1.80 to $2 per hour; senior journey- 
men from $1.20 to $1.35; junior journeymen 
from $1 to $1.10; common workers from 80 
cents to 90 cents per hour. Rates for 
apprentices are 10 cents per hour higher 
from 50 cents per hour in first year to 85 
cents per hour in fourth year. 


Trade 
Retail Food Stores, Quebec District 


An Order in Council, dated February 27, 
and gazetted March 8, extends the term of 
the previous Orders in Council for this 
industry (L.G., Sept., 1950, p. 1680; Sept., 
tens p. 1253, and previous issues) to May 31, 
1952. 


Service 
Hospital and Charitable Institution 
Employees, Quebec District 
An Order in Council, dated February 27, 
and gazetted March 1, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 


Oct., 1949, p. 1248; March, 1951, p. 359, and 
previous issues). Agreement, as amended, to 


be in effect until December 1, 1952, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. 

Territorial jurisdiction: zone I is now 


extended to include the cities of Lévis and 
Three Rivers which were formerly included 
in zone II; zone II now comprises the cities 
of Chicoutimi, Shawinigan Falls, Thetford 
Mines, the towns of Lauzon and Nicolet and 
the village municipality of Thetford South; 
zone III remains unchanged. 

Hours: 54-hour week (average over 3 
weeks) for orderlies or patient attendants, 
stationary enginemen, firemen, motor-vehicle 
drivers and helpers, and watchmen; 54 hours 
per week for skilled workers in the steam 
generating plant; 54-hour standard work 
week for employees on rotating 8-hour shifts, 
excepting enginemen and firemen. 
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Overtime: time and one-half or a paid 
day off equal to one and one-half times 
employees’ hours of overtime, day off to 
be given in the 4 weeks following that during 
which overtime has taken place. (The above 
overtime provisions are unchanged from 
those formerly in effect.) However, certain 
provisions which formerly permitted the 
working of some classes of employees up to 
a limited maximum number of hours, over 
. and above the standard work week at regular 
rates, are deleted. These employees are 
now entitled to overtime rates for all work 
performed in excess of standard working 
hours. Overtime rates equal to one and one- 
half times their regular hourly rates are 
shown for those enginemen and firemen on 
an hourly basis. 

Specified holidays: employees whose ser- 
vices are. normally required on Sundays and 
holidays, including St. Jean Baptiste Day 
and Labour Day, excepting enginemen, fire- 
men and skilled employees of the steam 
generating plant, are now entitled to one 
complete day off or 2 half-days, as per agree- 
ment between employer and employee, in the 


4 weeks following any of these holidays. 
(Previously only one-half day off was pro- 
vided for.) 

Minimum weekly wage rates for regular 
employees (male) and_ for construction 
tradesmen are increased by $6 per week in 
all 3 zones. Rates for nurses are $4 per 
week higher in all 3 zones. Minimum rates 
for regular female employees represent in- 
creases ranging from $3 to $5 per week in 
the 3 zones. Minimum hourly rates for 
enginemen and firemen are 12 cents per hour 
higher. New rates for nurses are added as 
follows: after 2 years $40 per week and 
after 3 years $42 per week in all 3 zones. 
The following new classification is added to 
the table of rates for regular female 
employees—infant welfare graduate from $22 
per week during first 6 months in all 3 
zones to $25 per week after one year in 
the 3 zones. 

Other provisions of this amendment in- 
clude regulations governing industrial juris- 
diction as applicable to one classification, 
rates for permanent employees of the 
construction trades and occasional employees, 
and rates for board and lodging. 





Future Victoria Days 
Will Fall on Monday 


Beginning next year, Victoria Day— 
May 24—will be celebrated on a Monday 
each year as a result of passage of a bill 
in the House of Commons at the end of 
April. The bill was sponsored by J. L. 
MacDougall, Liberal Member of Parlia- 
ment for Vancouver-Burrard. 


According to the legislation, the holiday 
will be celebrated on the Monday imme- 
diately preceding May 25. 


“Hospitals Not Justified 
In Paying Low Weges’’ 


To accept the idea of reduced wages for 
the employees of a public hospital because 
of the institution’s imability to pay would 
be to impose on those employees a large 
share of the cost of hospitalization, the 
chairman of an arbitration board recently 
declared. He was Raymond Beaudet, QC, 
chairman of the arbitration board in a 
dispute between the Hotel Dieu hospital, 
Sherbrooke, Que., and the Nurses Alliance 
of that city. 


In his report, Mr. Beaudet quoted from 
the report of the arbitration board in a 
dispute at the Notre Dame and Pasteur 
hospital, Montreal, which stated :— 


Hospitalization belongs to society as a 
whole and it is to the more fortunate 
classes that one must turn to finance this 
work. Our population has always been 
generous and the Board is convinced that 
hospitals will always find the necessary 
budget resources to fulfil the needs of 
social work. 
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The majority report of the board—the 
employer representative disagreed—there- 
fore did not concede that the difficulties 
faced by a_recently-established hospital 
such as Hotel Dieu and the favourable 
working conditions provided should justify 
lower wages than in similar institutions. 


NZ. Firms Offer Unusual 
Enducements to Workers 
The labour shortage in New Zealand is 


now so desperate that employers are 
turning to more and more attractive 
inducements to obtain workers. In many 


industries, the wages being paid are 
already much higher than the rate fixed 
by agreements. 

As other employers also offer high pay, 
this factor alone is not sufficient to attract 
workers. 

Free permanent waves have become a 
common inducement in factories employing 
skilled women workers. Some _ establish- 
ments in remote locations provide free 
taxis to and from work. One company 
employs a full-time barber to cut workers’ 
hair during working hours. 

A recent development is the payment of 
bonuses to employees who recruit new 
workers. One firm pays $15 to an employee 
who brings a recruit who stays three 
months. <A clothing factory gives a free 
outfit to each staff member who introduces 
a new worker. 

Despite such inducements, New Zealand 
employers are finding it difficult to fill all 
vacancies on their staffs. The growing 
immigration program, too, has had little 
success in reducing the labour shortage. 





Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


N.B. and Ont. courts find that Labour Relations Boards have exceeded 


jurisdiction. 


Action for holiday pay under Que. Collective Agreement 


Act, action for wages under Sask. Wages Recovery Act are dismissed 


The New Brunswick Appeal Court quashed a certification order of the 
provincial Labour Relations Board, holding that the Board failed to inquire 
into the qualifications of the applicant union and did not follow the proper 


procedure. 


The judgment quashing certification of the Toronto Newspaper Guild by 


the Ontario Labour Relations Board w 


Appeal. 


as confirmed in the Ontario Court of 


In the Quebec Superior Court, a parity.committee failed to win holiday 
pay for garage employees whose employer had granted them the required 
holiday with pay although not during the period prescribed by a decree under 


the Collective Agreement Act. 


A Saskatchewan District Court held that where there is a weekly contract 
an employee who leaves without notice in the middle of the week may not 
recover wages for days worked since his last payday. 


New Brunswick Supreme Court, 
Appeal Division . . . 


. . quashes order of provincial Labour Relations 
Board certifying local of fish handlers’ union. 


On a writ of certiorari requested by 
Gorton-Pew (New Brunswick) Limited, the 
New Brunswick Supreme Court, Appeal 
Division, quashed the order of the pro- 
vincial Labour Relations Board certifying 
Local 4 of the Canadian Fish Handlers’ 
Union as bargaining agent for employees 
of the company except office staff and 
foremen. The order was quashed on the 
grounds that the Board had not followed 
the proper procedure and had exceeded its 
jurisdiction. 

The application for certification was filed 
with the Board on June 26, 1951. At that 
time a collective agreement, dated April 1, 
1951, was in effect between the company 
and the Gorton-Pew (New Brunswick) 
Limited Employees’ Organization, which 
had been the certified bargaining agent for 
the hourly-rated employees of the company 
since May 8, 1949. The Board’s letter 
notifying the company of the application 
was received on July 3. The next day 
the employer wrote to the Board stating 
his intention of intervening to contest the 
application. On July 6 the employer was 
notified by the Board that a meeting to 
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hear his intervention would be held on 
July 9. At this hearing representatives of 
the company, the applicant union, and the 
Employees’ Organization presented their 
arguments. The minutes of the Board 
record that “after carefully considering the 
matter from the several points of view the 
Board directed that consent be given to 
the applicant to make the application”. 
[Section 7 (4) of the Labour Relations Act, 
1949, provides that where a collective, agree- 
ment is in force an application may not 
be made before the expiry of ten months 
of the term of the agreement except with 
the consent of the Board.] 

Mr. Justice Harrison, giving reasons for 
decision, maintained that the Board 
exceeded its jurisdiction in consenting to 
the application. His first reason for this 
view was that the company was not 
allowed the time to which it was entitled 
by law in which to make its reply to the 
application. The company notified the 
Board on July 4 that it intended to con- 
test the application. By Regulation 10 (4) 
of the Board, the party intervening must, 
within 14 days of receiving notice of the 
application, give to the Board a written 
reply to the application, verified by 
affidavit or sworn declaration. The com- 
pany was not given the 14 days in which 
to prepare its reply, since the meeting was 
called for July 9, only six days after the 
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employer received notice of the union’s 
application. Mr. Carroll, the vice-president 
of the company, swore in an affidavit that 
he attempted to contact the company’s 
solicitor but was unable to do so until 
August 1. His Lordship considered that 
the Board had acted improperly in holding 
the hearing when it did, and that the fact 
that Mr. Carroll had not asked for a 
postponement did not bar the company’s 
objection to this procedure. 


Mr. Justice Harrison’s chief ground for 
finding that the Board had exceeded its 
jurisdiction in consenting to the application 
was that it failed to inquire into the 
qualifications of the applicant union. His 
Lordship referred to the sections of the 
Labour Relations Act that state when a 
trade union may apply for certification, 
define “trade union”, and place on the 
Board the responsibility of determining 
whether an applicant is a trade union 
within the meaning of the Act. In this 
case it was especially important that the 
application should be scrutinized carefully 
to see whether it complied with the Act 
and regulations, since certification would 
carry with it the power to end the collec- 
tive agreement then in effect upon two 
months’ notice. Yet no evidence was 
produced at the hearing on July 9 to show 
that the Board had examined the qualifica- 
tions of the applicant union. Among the 
papers filed with the Court as part of the 
proceedings of the Board was a report of 
an investigation made by the Board 
secretary on July 5, but this report was not 
produced at the hearing nor shown to 
Mr. Carroll. It stated that the local was 
organized in June, 1951, and that it had 
not yet received its charter but would be 
known as Local No. 4, Canadian Fish 
Handlers’ Union. It stated also that 
officers had been elected. 


His Lordship considered that these state- 
ments were only hearsay and did not 
represent the real situation. He referred 
to the affidavit of Mr. Boudreau, who had 
signed the application for certification as 
president of the applicant union, but later 
resigned. He stated that in May, 1951, 
he and four or five other employees met 
at the house of Raymond Roy, the 
organizer of the applicant union, and 
agreed that he should be president of a 
new union. They agreed also on who 
should be secretary, vice-president and 
treasurer. On Roy’s orders Mr. Boudreau 
called a general meeting of employees. 
About 149 persons attended, not all of 
whom were employees of the company, and 
they voted to form a new local inde- 
pendent union. At a later meeting on 
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June 12, Boudreau was sworn in as 
president by Roy and the ‘other officers 
agreed upon were also sworn in. ‘The 
meeting never voted on these appoint- 
ments. At a third meeting about 198 
persons, of whom 25 or 30 were not 
employees of the company, signed member- 
ship cards and paid $1 on account of a $5 
initiation fee. Mr. Boudreau testified that 
he signed the application for certification 
on June 25, not knowing what was in it. 
There were no papers or charter for the 
union at that time, nor up until July 25 
when he resigned. 


Mr. Justice Harrison stated that at the 
time the Board consented to the applica- 
tion for certification 


there was certainly no trade union in the 
ordinary sense, namely a body with a 
charter and constitution with properly- 
elected officers. Indeed there was no 
evidence that any application for a charter 
from the Canadian Fish Handlers’ Union 
had in fact been made. Apparently every- 
thing was in a preliminary stage. I do 
not think a meeting of employees con- 
sidering an application for union could be 
described as an organization in the 
language of the definition. 

The Board considered the application as 
if it had been made by a duly chartered 
Local of the Canadian Fish Handlers’ 
Union and they certified Local Number 4 
as the Bargaining Agent. There was in 
fact no Local Number 4 of the Canadian 
Fish Handlers’ Union in existence. 


His Lordship quoted the opinions of the 
judges in Sanders v. Billingsley [L.G., 1951, 
p. 859] and Lakeman & Barrett v. Bruce 
[L.G., 1951, p. 373] that a union came into 
existence only when its charter had been 
issued. 


Mr. Justice Harrison objected also to 
the procedure followed by the Board at its 
hearing on July 9. Mr. Carroll, the repre- 
sentative of the company, was not given 
any opportunity to examine witnesses as 
to the eligibility of the applicant union. 
No witnesses were called and he was given 
no opportunity to present evidence himself. 
His Lordship considered it essential that 
the Board should give a full hearing to 
both parties in a certification case, since it 
was an arbitral tribunal having extensive 
powers. To emphasize this point he cited 
Capital Cab Ltd. v. Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees (L.G., 1950, p. 706] 
and In re Sisters of Charity [L.G., 1951, 
p. 377]. He considered further that it was 
not only the duty of the Board to find 
the necessary facts, but also its duty to 
record them. 

After declaring the Court’s right to quash 
a judgment on certiorari where there has 
been excess of jurisdiction, Mr. Justice 


Harrison went on to consider the Board’s 
conduct after the approval of the “non- 
existent” trade union as a proper applicant. 
The Board directed a representation vote 
among the employees of the company on 
July 25. Of 221 eligible voters, 169 cast 
their ballots for the applicant union. 

At the hearing before the Board on 
August 16, when these results were reported, 
objection was made that the vote was 
illegal as there had been violation of 
Section 4 (4) of the Labour Relations Act 
which reads :— 

No person shall seek to influence the 
manner in which an employee may vote 
im any vote taken under this Act by 
intimidation or coercion or by giving or 


offering to give money or any other valu- 
able consideration. 


Mr. Boudreau stated in his affidavit that 
at the meeting on July 12 Raymond Roy 
had made the employees swear on the 
Bible that they would support the officers 
of the new union and would not do or say 
anything against the union. At the Board’s 
hearing the representative of the Gorton- 
Pew Employees’ Organization presented the 
affidavits of three employees in which they 
stated that because of this oath they felt 
bound to vote for the applicant union in 
spite of their convictions to the contrary. 
The Board held that the unlawful admin- 
istering of the oath “could not have had 
any decisive effect upon the result of the 
balloting,” since the vote showed a large 
majority for the applicant union. 

His Lordship was of the opinion that 
the unlawful oath, which was administered 
to about 175 people, might have had a very 
serious effect upon the result of the vote. 
He spoke of the common law principle that 
elections must be free from coercion or 
intimidation, and pointed out that sub- 
section 4 (4) had been added to the Labour 
Relations Act in 1951 to make it abun- 
dantly clear that elections must be strictly 
conducted. In his view it would have been 
advisable for the Board to order another 
election after informing all employees that 
they were free to vote as they saw fit. 

In Mr. Justice Harrison’s opinion, the 
procedure followed by the Board before 
certification was granted and reasons for 
decision were issued on October 5 did not 
conform to the fundamental principles of 
justice. 
only four members were present and one 
left soon after the hearing began. The 
three who remained constituted a quorum. 
When the Board met on October 5, a 
unanimous decision was adopted by the 
five members. Two members who had not 
heard both sides of the presentation took 
part in making the final decision. 


At the hearing on August 16,— 


His Lordship objected to a statement 
adopted by the Board in its reasons for 
decision which was not substantiated by 
any evidence. This was the assertion that 
the Gorton-Pew Employees’ Organization 
had been certified at a time when the 
company was on curtailed time and had 
only 14 employees, while the number of 
employees runs from 200 to 250 during peak 
periods. Mr. Justice Harrison referred to 
a point in the affidavit of the president 
of the employees’ organization, which con- 
tradicted the inference to be drawn from 
the Board’s statement. The president 
declared that the agreement made in 
April, 1951, was approved by a meeting 
at which more than 75 members were 
present. 


The Court dismissed the charge of bias, 
holding that the Board had acted in good 
faith in all its proceedings. 


For the reasons already stated, the Court 
held that the Board had exceeded its juris- 
diction and quashed the certification order. 
The King v. The Labour Relations Board 
Ex Parte Gorton-Pew (New Brunswick) 
Limited In re Canadian Fish Handlers’ 
Union Local No. 4, New Brunswick 
Supreme Court, Appeal Division, February, 
1952, unreported. 


Supreme Court of Ontario... 


... dismisses union appeal against the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Gale quashing a certification order. 


The Ontario Court of Appeal has upheld 
the decision given by Mr. Justice Gale in 
the High Court of Justice which quashed 
the order of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board certifying the Toronto Newspaper 
Guild, Local 87, American Newspaper 
Guild (CIO) (L.G., July, 1951, p. 932). In 
a unanimous judgment delivered March 12, 
the Court dismissed the union’s appeal 
from this ruling. 

Chief Justice Robertson reviewed the 
facts of the case. The Guild applied to 
the Board on June 7, 1950, to be certified 
as bargaining agent for all employees in 
the circulation department of the Globe 
Printing Company except members of the 
managerial staff. The application was made 
under the 1948 Ontario Labour Relations 
Act and regulations. The Guild gave the 
number of employees in the unit as 80 
and claimed to have a majority of them as 
members in good standing. After receiving 
notice of the application, the employer 
requested the Board to determine whether 
a majority of the employees affected were 
actually members in good standing of the 
applicant union and to conduct a secret 
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vote of the employees to learn conclusively 
whether they wished to be represented by 
the union in collective bargaining. The 
employer gave 93 as the number of 
employees in the proposed bargaining unit. 

At the hearing of the application on 
July 12, 1950, the Guild deposited docu- 
ments with the Board as evidence of its 
claim that 59 of the employees were 
members in good standing. The employer 
submitted, as requested by the Board, lists 
showing occupational classifications of 
employees in the circulation department as 


of June 7, the date the application was: 


filed, and as of July 5. The employer’s 
counsel asserted that he had information 
that some of the employees had resigned 
from the union, so that the union no 
longer had a majority of the employees as 
members. He desired to cross-examine the 
union officer who had produced the docu- 
ments as to whether there had been such 
resignations. The chairman of the Board 
refused to permit such cross-examination 
or to examine the witness himself, ruling 
that resignations were irrelevant. 

The Board, holding that a majority of 
the employees affected were members in 
good standing of the applicant, issued 
certification to the Guild on July 20, 1950. 
The certificate endorsed by the chairman 
stated that the finding of the Board was 
based on the documentary evidence sub- 
mitted by the parties. Having failed to 
induce the Board to reconsider the matter, 
the employer applied to have the Board’s 
order quashed in the Supreme Court of 
Ontario by means of certiorari. Mr. Justice 
Gale quashed the Board’s ruling on June ily 
1951, on the ground that it had abused its 
jurisdiction by disregarding the essentials 
of justice in its conduct of the hearing. 
The Guild then brought the case before 
the Appeal Division of the Supreme Court 
of Ontario. 

The Chief Justice dealt with the ques- 
tion of whether the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board is subject to the supervision 
of the Supreme Court. He stated that. 
while in general the duties and powers of 
the Board are of an administrative char- 
acter, the functions exercised in the 
certification of a collective bargaining agent 
are judicial. The Board is required to 
determine whether the proposed bargaining 
unit is an appropriate one. It is also its 
duty to determine whether a majority of 
the employees affected are members in 
good standing of the applicant union. His 
Lordship emphasized also that certification 
materially affects the legal relationship of 
the employer with his employees as well 
as with the bargaining agent. Because of 
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the judicial nature of these functiotis of 
the Board, the Chief Justice considered that 
it is a body subject to the supervision of 
the Supreme Court of Ontario if it tres- 
passes against its jurisdiction. He quoted 
from Lord Sumner in the case of Rez v. 
Nat Bell LInquors LInmited (1922), 2 AC 
128 to describe the limits within which 
the Court may exercise its supervisory 
authority :— 
That supervision goes to two points: 
one is the area of the inferior jurisdic- 
tion and the qualifications and conditions 


of its exercise; the other is the observance 
of the law in the course of its exercise. 


His Lordship then considered the ques- 
tion of whether the Board had abused 
its jurisdiction in dealing with this appli- 
cation for certification. He referred to 
the duty imposed on the Board to take 
steps to determine the wishes of the 
employees in a unit as to the selection of 
their bargaining agent. Pointing out that 
it was not compulsory for the Board to 
regard mere membership of an employee 
in the union as having the effect of a 
declaration in favour of the union’s cer- 
tification, he suggested that a representa- 
tion vote might have been held, as 
requested by the employer. 


In discussing the powers of the Labour 
Relations Board, the Chief Justice noted 
that the Act and regulations leave a large 
measure of discretion to the Board as to 
the steps to be taken in determining the 
wishes of the employees as to certification 
of a bargaining agent and give it a good 
deal of freedom in its procedure. The 
Board may accept such evidence and infor- 
mation on oath, affidavit or otherwise as 
it deems proper, whether admissible as 
evidence in a court of law or not. He 
stated, however, that the Board’s jurisdic- 
tion is restricted by the requirement tnat 
the majority of the employees in the 
bargaining unit must be members of the 
union and that the employees’ desire to 
bargain collectively through the applicant 
union must be evident. In His Lordship’s 
view, the purpose of this limitation of the 
Board’s power to certify is to protect the 
employee against certification of a bargain- 
ing agent who has not the confidence of 
the majority of the employees. It is also 
important to the employer that the bar- 
gaining agent with whom he must negotiate 
be validly authorized and able to make an 
agreement binding the employees as a 
whole. 

The Chief Justice concluded that the 
Board had abused its jurisdiction by 
disregarding the limitations imposed upon 
it. He was of the opinion that the Board 


was not at liberty to refuse to permit 
inquiry to be made, or to make inquiry 
on its own part, into such a matter as the 
alleged resignation of members from the 
applicant union. He maintained that at 
the hearing the Board had _ excluded 
evidence that was vital to the inquiry it 
was required to make. In His Lordship’s 
words :— 
It is clear upon the evidence that the 
Board did not make the inquiry necessary 
to enable the Board to certify—as it did 


certify—that a majority of the employees 
in the unit were members in-good standing 


of the applicant trade union. The Board 
made its certificate without knowing 
whether it was true or false. The Board 


refused to make the inquiry necessary to 
learn the: truth. ... 

To put the matter in another way, the 
Board has assumed jurisdiction to grant 
certification to the applicant without first 
ascertaining that the applicant has the 
qualifications that permits its certification, 
and has thereby disregarded an important 
limitation on the Board’s jurisdiction. 


The five judges of the Appeal Court 
concurred in dismissing the Guild’s appeal 


with costs. Toronto Newspaper Guild, 
Local 87, American Newspaper Guild 
(CIO). vv. Globe Printing “Company, 


Supreme Court of Ontario, March 12, 1952, 
unreported. 


Quebec Superior Court. . . 


. dismisses claim of automotive industry parity 


committee for holiday pay for garage employees. 


The action of a parity committee, 
claiming wages for certain garage workers 
whose employer had not given them a 
seven-day holiday with pay between April 
and November as he was required to do 
by a decree under the Collective Agree- 
ment Act, was dismissed in the Superior 
Court at Quebec on November 19, 1951. 
The Court accepted the employer’s defence 
that he had, by agreement with his 
employees, given them the holiday with 
pay earlier in the year. 

Mr. Justice Choquette, delivering the 
judgment of the Court, summarized the 
arguments of both parties. The parity 
committee contended that the employer, 
who was subject to decree 765 under the 
Collective Agreement Act relating to 
garage employees in the Quebec region, 
had failed to give to some of his employees 
the seven-day holiday with pay between 
April 1 and November 1, 1950, to which 
they were entitled by virtue of the decree. 
The committee claimed on their behalf 
the sum of $686.82, which included $572.35 


as holiday pay and 20 per cent of this 
sum, or $114.46, as a penalty for violation 
of the decree as provided for by Section 
20 (c) of the Act. 

The employer admitted that his 
employees were entitled to have a seven- 
day holiday between April 1 and 
November 1, and to receive $572.35 in 
wages for the period of the holiday, but 
he claimed that, by agreement with his 
employees, he had given them the holiday 
in advance in January, 1950, and had 
already paid them for this holiday. He 
maintained that the decree did not give 
the right to demand double payment in 
such a case. The parity committee argued 
that the holiday given in advance was a 
gratuity which the employer was free to 
grant, but that it could not take the 
place of the holiday with pay prescribed 
by the decree for a specified period. The 
Collective Agreement Act was a law of 
public order, and any arrangement between 
employers and workers to limit the pro- 
visions of the Act was null and void. 


His Lordship stated that Section VII-A 
of decree 765 imposed a threefold obliga- 
tion on the employer. He was required 
to grant the prescribed holiday, to give 
it in the specified period, and to pay the 
equivalent of wages during the holiday. 
In this case the employees had received 
the holiday and the required pay in 
advance. The holiday and the pay had not 
been given with any intention of giving a 
gratuity, but according to an agreement 
with the employees for the purpose of 
satisfying, although in an irregular way, the 
requirements of the decree for the year 
1950-51. 


Mr. Justice Choquette held that if this 
agreement to give and take the holiday in 
advance was illegal the employees could 
not declare it to be null and void and at 
the same time retain the money they had 
received for the week they had not worked. 
In this situation the employer had the right 
to maintain that the sum claimed had 
already been paid. 

In His Lordship’s opinion, clause 6 of 
Section VII-A of the decree under which 
the plaintiff made the claim applied only 
to an employee who left his employment 
or was dismissed before he had taken the 
holiday to which he was entitled. It did 
not apply to the employees in this case. 


Although he held that the employer’s 
obligation had been met, Mr. Justice 
Choquette stated that it was nevertheless 
true that there had been a violation of 
the decree with respect to the time of 
the holiday. For this offence the penalty 
prescribed by Section 46 of the Collective 
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Agreement Act (a fine not exceeding $10 
and costs) might be applicable, but not 
the penalty demanded by the parity 
committee which would amount to double 
payment for the holiday. Accordingly the 
action of the parity committee was dis- 
missed. Comité paritaire de lVindustrie de 
automobile v. Rousseau Inc. Les Rapports 
Judiciaires de Québec (1952), CS Montréal, 
Nos. 1 and 2, 67. 


Saskatchewan District Court. . . 


. finds employee who left job is not entitled to 
recover wages for days worked after last payday. 


On December 8, 1951, Judge Hogarth in 
the District Court of Regina allowed an 
employer’s appeal from an order of a police 
magistrate which required him to pay an 
employee who left his job before the day 
when his wages were usually paid the wages 
payable for the days he had worked since 
his last payday. The Court held that, since 
the employee’s contract of service was on 
a weekly basis, his wages were not due 
until the end of the week. The Court 
also ruled that an employee who leaves 
his employment without notice before the 
end of a working period has no right to 
lay an information under the Wages 
Recovery Act. 

The employee was a taxi driver hired 
by the appellant, the owner of a taxicab 
business, on July 28, 1951. At that time 
no agreement was made between them 
about the payment of wages or term of 
employment. All the employer’s drivers 
were paid $27 a week for a weekly term 
beginning Sunday and ending Saturday 
night. An additional sum was paid as 
overtime for hours worked beyond eight 
in any one day. The employee left his 
employment on Wednesday, September 19, 
1951, without giving notice. He had been 
paid his wages up to the preceding Saturday 
night, but claimed payment for the other 
days he had worked. His employer main- 
tained that no more wages were due to 
him unless and until he completed another 
week’s service on the following Saturday. 
The driver laid a complaint under the 
Wages Recovery Act and a police magis- 
trate ordered his employer to pay $14.70 
in wages and $9.75 in costs. This order 
was appealed in the District Court. 

Although there had been no specific con- 
tract of hiring for a definite period at a 
specified rate of pay, Judge Hogarth con- 
sidered that the facts implied a contract 
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‘monthly or 


for services on a weekly basis for an amount 
payable weekly which the employee had 
accepted. He stated that it is a long- 


established principle of law that where 


there is a contract for services payable 
weekly, the wages of the 
employee are due at the end of each month 
or week as the case may be. However, 
if the employee quits his employment with- 
out lawful excuse or proper notice at any 
time during the week or month he is not 
entitled to any payment following the end 
of the last week or month for which wages 
were due. Judge Hogarth cited several 
cases which had established this rule. 

It was argued on behalf of the employee 
that this position was changed by Section 
5 (1) of the Wages Recovery Act, 1951, 
which reads :— 


Any employee who has cause of com- 
plaint against his employer, whether the 
relationship of employer and employee has 
been determined or not, for: 


(a) the non-payment of wages: actually 
earned in his employment; 
or 


(b) wages payable under a contract of 
service; 
may lay an information in writing and 
under oath before a magistrate, stating 
the cause of complaint and the amount 
of wages claimed. 


Counsel for the employee contended that 
clause (a) permitted an employee to 
recover wages up to the time of leaving 
his employment as wages actually earned, 
and that it made no difference whether the 
time of his leaving was at the end of a 
weekly period or at any time during the 
week. 

Judge Hogarth considered that, since 
there was a contract for services, clause (b) 
and not clause (a) was applicable. The 
wages to be recovered would be wages 
payable under the contract, which were not 
due until the end of the weekly working 
period on Saturday night. 

His Honour pointed out also that Sec- 
tion 5 does not give all employees the 
right to lay an information, but only an 
employee having cause of complaint. In 
his opinion, an employee under a contract 
of service who.leaves his employment 
without lawful excuse or proper notice 
during a period for which his wages are 
payable has no cause of complaint. 

For these reasons’ the Court allowed the 
appeal and set aside the magistrate’s 
decision with costs. Rex ex rel Doering 
v. Wagner [1952], 4 WWR (NS), 666. 


Recent Regulations, Dominion and Provincial 


Higher minimum rates set for Alberta’s four largest cities than those 
for rest of province. Amendments made to the by-law setting out the 
requirements for certification under the Quebec Labour Relations Act 


In Alberta, two special Minimum Wage 
Orders applying to the four largest cities 
of the Province establish a minimum rate 
of $26 a week for males and $24 for 
females. These workers were formerly 
under the two general orders for men and 
women which set a minimum of $25 and 
$20, respectively, and which continue in 
force throughout the rest of the Province. 
In Ontario, real estate and insurance agents 
and salesmen are excluded from the Hours 
of Work and Vacations with Pay Act. 

Amendments to the by-law of the 
Quebec Labour Relations Board governing 
the recognition of associations set out the 
conditions which must be complied with 
by an association applying for certification 
and make it mandatory on the Board to 
ensure that such an association is not 
company-dominated. 


Canada Shipping Act 


Pilotage By-Laws 

A surcharge of 10 per cent on pilotage 
dues was provided for by an amendment 
to the by-laws for the Saint John Pilotage 
District. The amendment was approved by 
P.C. 1120 on February 29 and gazetted 
March 12. 

Effective from January 1, 1952, an 
increase from 10 to 15 per cent was made 
in the surcharge payable on pilotage dues 
for the St. John’s Pilotage District, New- 
foundland, by P.C. 995, approved on 
February 19 and gazetted March 12. The 
Pilotage Commission is also required to 
collect a sum equal to 15 per cent of the 
harbour moving fees payable by any vessel. 


Alberta Labour Act 


Minimum Wages 


The minimum rates for male and female 
workers in the four largest cities in Alberta 
have been raised by two new minimum 
wage orders (Nos. 17 and 19) issued under 
O.C. 231-52 on February 18 and gazetted 
February 29. 

Effective from March 30, the minimum 
rate for full-time male employees over 21 
years of age in Edmonton, Calgary, Leth- 
bridge and Medicine Hat is $26 a week 
instead of $25 and the rate for full-time 
women workers in these centres has been 


raised from $20 to $24 a week. Until the 
present time workers in these urban centres 
were governed by the two general orders, 
No. 1 for men and No. 2 for women. These 
two orders, which fix a minimum rate of 
$25 for men workers and $20 for women, 
now cover the remainder of the Province, 
excluding the four large cities. 


Male Workers 

Order 17 applies to all male workers in 
the cities of Edmonton, Calgary, Leth- 
bridge and Medicine Hat with certain 
exceptions. These exceptions are: those 
working under a schedule of hours and 
wages under Part IV of the Act (the 
Industrial Standards section), workers hired 
for casual, seasonal or temporary work in 
any industry by another than an employer 
engaged in such industry, apprentices, and 
workers engaged by a contract approved 
by the Board of Industrial Relations and 
paid on a commission basis or a stated 
salary by the week, month or year. 

As in Order 1, lower rates are set for 
young workers and they are $1 higher than 
the corresponding rates in Order 1. Boys 
up to 17 years of age must receive at least 
$14.50 a week; between 17 and 18, $17: 
between 18 and 19, $19.50; between 19 and 
20, $21; and between 20 and 21, $23.50. 
After 21 years of age the full adult rate 
of $26 a week must be paid. 

The $26 minimum applies to a work-week 
of 40 hours or more. Hourly rates are set 
for part-time workers who work fewer than 
40 hours in a week. These rates, which 
are 10 cents an hour more than the corre- 
sponding rates in Order 1, are 40 cents for 
boys under 17; 45 cents for those between 
17 and 18; 50 cents between 18 and 19; 
55 cents between 19 and 20; 60 cents 
between 20 and 21; and 65 cents an hour 
for those over 21 years. When a worker 
is continuously employed for less than four 
hours, he must be paid for at least four 
hours’ work at the minimum rate for his 
classification as given above. 

The maximum deductions permitted from 
wages for board and lodging are $4 for 18 
meals, $4.50 for 21 meals, 25 cents for a 
single meal, $1.50 for a week’s lodging, and 
25 cents a day where lodging is furnished 
for less than a full week. 
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Female Workers 

Order 19 applies to all female workers 
in Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge and 
Medicine Hat except employees in an 
industry working under an_ industrial 
standards schedule of hours and wages, 
those engaged by contract approved by 
the Board at a stated weekly, monthly or 
vearly salary, and employees, except office 
workers, in hospitals and nursing homes. 


For full-time experienced workers who 
work 40 hours or more per week the 
minimum which may be paid is $24 a 
week, an increase of $4 over the former 
rate which is still in effect elsewhere in 
the Province. Inexperienced workers must 
be paid $16.50 a week for the first month, 
$19 a week for the second and $21.50 a 
week for the third month instead of $14, 
$16 and $18, as before. If they are 
employed on an hourly, commission or 
plece-work basis, their wages must not be 
less than the weekly minimum prescribed. 
At the end of the three-month learning 
period, the rate for experienced workers 
must be paid. 

Part-time rates for workers who work 
less than 40 hours a week were increased 
from 50 cents to 60 cents an hour, and, 
as previously, no employee may be paid 
for less than four hours when she works 
four hours or less in a day, a meal period 
of not more than one hour being con- 
sidered part of such period. As in general 
Order 2, piece-workers must be paid not 
less than the minimum rates averaged over 
a period of not more than a month. 

The maximum deductions which may be 
made from wages are the same as those 
fixed by Order 17 for men, noted above. 
Other provisions of the Order relating to 
uniforms, breakages and the proportion of 
inexperienced employees to the _ total 
number of employees are the same as under 
the general order for women workers. 


Overtime and Public Holidays 


Both Orders provide that time and one- 
half the regular rate is payable after nine 
hours in a day and 48 hours in a week 
or after such lesser daily or weekly hours 
as may be established under the Act. No 
deductions may be made from the week’s 
wage for time not worked on a statutory 
holiday when the employer’s establishment 
is not open for business. 


Hours of Work—Split Shifts 
Hours of Work Order No. 21, approved 
by O.C. 231-52 on February 18 and 
gazetted February 29, provides that, in any 
city, town or village where the population is 
over 5,000, working hours of employees in 
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any employment must be confined within 
the 10-hour period immediately following 
commencement of work. In all other parts 
of the Province, hours must be confined 
within a 12-hour period. Workers who 
work in summer resorts or provincial and 
national parks from June 1 to September 30 
of any year are exempted from the Order. 

Under two earlier Orders (Nos. 19 and 
21, 1950, L.G., 1950, p. 1921), which are now 
repealed, for the purposes of the regula- 
tion of split shifts a distinction was made 
between centres of 2,000 people and over 
and those with less than 2,000 inhabitants. 
In the former, hours were required to be 
confined within a 10-hour period after work 
was begun, and in the latter, within a 
12-hour period. 


Newfoundland Labour Relations Act 


Regulations were issued under the Labour 
Relations Act, 1950, governing the pro- 
cedure to be followed and the particulars 
to be included in giving notice to commence 
collective bargaining, in applying for con- 
ciliation services, In making a complaint 
of an alleged violation of the Act, and in 
requesting the permission of the Minister 
of Labour to prosecute for an offence under 
the Act. 

The regulations, similar to those under 
the federal Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, were issued on 
February 5 and became effective on April 1. 


Ontario Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act 


Three new classes of employees were 
excluded from the Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act and regulations 
under it by an Order in Council (O.Reg. 
102/52) made on February 25, and gazetted 
March 15. 

Excepted from the statutory requirements 
with respect to both hours of work and 
vacations with pay are: (1) agents 
licensed under The Insurance Act, 
(2) salesmen registered under The Real 
Estate and Business Brokers Act and 
(3) persons employed in selling or soliciting 
orders for goods, wares and merchandise. 
The exclusion, however, does not apply to 
such persons who are employed at the 
actual place of business of the employer 
or whose working hours are established by 
the employer or can be verified by him. 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The transmission and distribution of 
gasoline, petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts whether performed by the manufac- 
turer or by a separate undertaking was 


added to class 12 of Schedule I of the 
Act, the industries in which are liable to 
contribute to the Accident Fund. The 
manufacturing of gasoline and petroleum 
and petroleum products is, as_ before, 
included in the Schedule. 

The amendment was made by O.Reg. 
123/52 on February 25, and gazetted 
March 22. 


Quebec Labour Relations Act 


Additional requirements of the Labour 
Relations Board “for the purpose of deter- 
mining the good faith” of an association 
applying for certification were set out by 
an Order in Council (No. 136) made on 
February 27 and gazetted March 8. The 
new rules amend By-law No. 1 of the 
Labour Relations Board which lays down 
the requirements which must be met before 
unions can be recognized, that is, certified, 
by the Board (L.G., 1946, p. 1275). 
According to the press, the Minister of 
Labour explained that the purpose of the 
amendments was to prevent the certifica- 
tion of company-dominated unions. 

The association applying for certification 
must file a petition in duplicate on forms 
supplied by the Board, together with the 
text of a resolution approving the petition 
which has been adopted at a regular meet- 
ing at which there were sufficient members 
present to constitute a quorum. 

The union must be an “association” as 
defined in the Act, that is, “a professional 
syndicate, a union of such syndicates, a 
group of employees or of employers, bona 
fide, having as object the regulation of 
relations between employers and employees 
and the study, defence and development 
of the economic, social and moral interests 
of its members, with respect for law and 
authority.” 


In considering the application, the Board 
is required to take into account Sections 
20, 21 and 22 of the unfair labour practices 
section of the Act which forbid an 
employer to seek to dominate or to hinder 
the formation or the activities of an asso- 
ciation of employees, or to refuse to 
employ a person because he is an officer 
or member of such an association and 
which forbid the use of intimidation or 
threats by an employer or any other person, 
to induce anyone to become or to cease to 
be a member of an association. 

The Board has authority to require 
compliance with the provisions of the 
by-law and to obtain any other information 
which it deems necessary. 


Saskatchewan Social Aid Act 


By O.C. 628/52, made March 4 and 
gazetted March 15, a new section was 
added to the regulations which set out the 
conditions under which a person over 70 
recelving a pension under the federal Old 
Age Security Act is eligible to receive a 
supplementary allowance of up to $2.50 a 
month from the Province of Saskatchewan 
(L.G., March, 1952, p. 316). 

The amendment provides that, where a 
recipient of a supplementary allowance 
leaves Saskatchewan to go to another prov- 
ince with which Saskatchewan has no 
reciprocal agreement regarding the payment 
of allowances, payment of his allowance 
must be suspended immediately. Payment 
may be resumed when he returns to 
Saskatchewan. If he returns within six 
months, his allowance may be paid for a 
period of his absence not exceeding three 
months in any calendar year. 





° ° ° ° Mf ° ad 
Federal Government Legislation on Injunctions “Undesirable 


Provincial Legislatures have “complete 
jurisdiction in relation to interim injunc- 
tions sought in provincial courts” and “it 
would seem undesirable that Parliament 
should undertake” to enact legislation 
forbidding the issue of injunctions in 
labour disputes before both sides have had 
an opportunity to appear and state their 
case before the judge, Stuart Garson, 
Minister of Justice, has written to Percy 
Bengough, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 

Mr. Bengough had written the Minister 
requesting the federal Government to enact 
such legislation or to state that the federal 


Government has no jurisdiction whatever 
in the matter so that the TLC would be 
free to attempt to obtain legislation from 
the provinces. 

It is true that Parliament has certain 
jurisdiction over employer-employee rela- 
tions in the case of federal undertakings, 
the Minister wrote. “If a provincial Legis- 
lature declines to enact such legislation in 
relation to injunction proceedings in pro- 
vincial courts, it would seem undesirable 
that Parliament should undertake to do so 
in connection with its limited authority 
over employer-employee relations in that 
province.” 
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Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for unemployment insurance were fewer in February, 1952* than 
in the previous month, more numerous than in the same month last year 


While initial and renewal claims for 
unemployment insurance benefit were 
fewer in February than in January, although 
more numerous than during the same 
month last year, benefit payments increased 
during the month. 

The report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, shows that 
during February a total of 140,386 initial 
and renewal claims was filed in local offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. In January, 212,293 claims were 
recorded; claims filed one year ago 
numbered 109,709. 

Total claimants on the live unemploy- 
ment register as at February 29 numbered 
350,805 (272,094 males and 78,711 females), 
compared with 358,091 (273,834 males and 
84,257 females) on January 31, and 252,533 
(203,575 males and 48,958 females) on 
February 28, 1951. Of the total claimants 
on the register as of February 29, 276,325 
(221,781 males and 54,544 females) were 
ordinary, 34,396 (21,158 males and 13,238 
females) were on short time, and 40,084 
(29,155 males and 10,929 females) were 
claiming supplementary benefit. 

Adjudicating centres disposed of 150,931 
initial and renewal claims, 101,374 of which 
were considered entitled to benefit. A 
total of 39,282 claims were rejected because 
of insufficiency of contributions, while 
disqualifications were imposed in 16,277 
cases (including revised and supplementary 
benefit claims). Chief reasons for disquali- 
fication were: “voluntarily left employment 
without just cause” 5,911 cases; “not unem- 
ployed” 3,489 cases; and “not capable of 
and not available for work” 1,818 cases. 

Persons commencing benefit during the 
month, on either initial or renewal claim, 
numbered 107,680, compared with 154,294 
in January, and 79,421 in February 1951. 

A total of $14,162,612 was paid in com- 
pensation for 5,266,024 proven unemployed 





*See Tables E-1 to E-8 at end of book. 
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Comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous 
period serves no useful purpose if made 
on the basis of numbers alone. Con- 
sideration must be given to other 
relevant factors, such as the opening and 
closing of seasonal industries, increase in 
area population, influence of weather 


conditions, and the general employment 
situation. 





days during February, in comparison with 
$13,433,917 for 5,036,971 days in January, 
and $9,589,561 for 3,853,024 days one 
year ago. 

During the week February 23-29, 228,121 
beneficiaries received benefit payments 
amounting to $3,483,137 as compensation 
for 1,291,339 unemployed days, compared 
with 216,882 beneficiaries, $3,238,244 and 
1,195,557 days for the week January 26- 
February 1. One year ago, $2,331,336 was 
paid to 158,045 beneficiaries in respect of 
936,027 unemployed days. 

Average daily rate of benefit for the 
week February 23-29 was $2.70, compared 
with $2.71 for the week January 26- 
February 1, and $249 for the week 
February 24-March 2, 1951. 


Supplementary Benefit 


Of the 39,251 initial claims considered for 
supplementary benefit during the month, 
29,299 established the right to benefit. 
Disqualifications were imposed in _ 1,210 
cases. Supplementary benefit payments 
during the month amounted to $1,408,445. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during the month of February, 
1952, insurance books were issued to 
4,348,987 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the unemployment insurance 
fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1951. This was an increase of 55,920 during 
the month. 

As at February 29, 1952, employers 
registered numbered 243,627—a decrease of 
193 since the end of January. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two Selected Decisions Rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 803, March 11, 1952 


Held: That the claimant, a resident of 
Moose Jaw, had just cause for voluntarily 
leaving his employment when he was given 
no alternative but to accept a transfer to 
Regina with a change in occupation was- 
much as he owned his home in Moose Jaw 
where members of his family were gain- 
fully employed and his prospects of finding 
other employment there in his usual occu- 
pation were good. 


(Reference made to CU-B 430, 634 and 
Gok.) 

Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 44 years of age, residing in Moose 
Jaw, Sask., filed a claim for benefit on 
October 29, 1951, stating that he had been 
employed by a bakery as a truck driver 
at a wage of $41.50 a week from September 
7, 1950, to October 27, 1951, when he 
separated from his employment for the 
following reasons :— 

Left voluntarily—rather than move to 


Regina—(have) own home—some members 
of family working here. 





The insurance officer disqualified him for 
a period of six weeks because, in his opinion, 
he had, without just cause, voluntarily left 
his employment (Section 41 (1) of the Act). 


The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees. 


On November 13, 1951, the employer 
wrote to the local office explaining that 
the claimant had been employed as a 
truck driver hauling bread between Moose 
Jaw and Regina; that shortly before his 
separation the company had changed its 
method of operation by consolidating the 
trucking job with a sales job thereby 
requiring the services of a qualified sales- 
man; that as the claimant did not have 
the necessary qualifications for the new job 
but had given excellent service to the com- 
pany he was offered a position as a shipper 
in the bakery in Regina, which he declined 
to accept as he owned his home in Moose 
Jaw and did not wish to break up his large 
family, some members of which were gain- 
fully employed there. 

The court of referees, after taking into 
consideration decisions CU-B 430, 634, 724, 
unanimously upheld the decision of the 
insurance officer. 


With leave from the chairman, the 
claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


Conclusions.—In rendering its decisions, 
the court of referees has referred to three 
previous decisions of the Umpire—CU-B 
430, 634 and 724. 

CU-B 430 deals with the case of a young 
claimant who, upon being forced to vacate 
the rooms which he and his wife and child 
occupied in Hamilton, voluntarily left his 
employment to return with them to the 
home of his parents in Port Colborne. I 
held that he should have arranged for his 
wife and child to live with his parents in 
Port Colborne and that he should have 
taken a room in Hamilton and continued 
in his employment until such a time as 
he could secure accommodation for his 
family in that city or have definite assur- 
ance of suitable employment in Port 
Colborne. 

CU-B 634 and 724 deal with the case of 
claimants who refused a transfer to another 
city, although it was an implied condition 
of their contract of service. 

The present case is different. 

The claimant’s employer was changing 
his method of operation and for that reason 
could not retain the claimant in his employ 
unless he was prepared to take a job in 
Regina. 

The claimant has five children and owns 
his own home. There is no doubt that it 
would have been a real hardship for him 
to have to move to Regina and leave 
behind him the members of his family 
who are gainfully employed in Moose Jaw. 

In view of his line of work, he had 
reasons to believe that his chances of 
obtaining employment in Moose Jaw, which 
has a population of approximately 25,000, 
were good and—in fact—it appears that he 
did secure employment some four weeks 
after bavineslett his jobs with <.s.i.<.%- 4 
Bakeries Limited. 

Under the circumstances, I consider that 
the claimant has established just cause 
within the meaning of Section 41 (1) of 
the Act and his appeal is allowed. 


Decision CU-B 806, March 14, 1952 


Held: That the claimant, who in September 
had voluntarily left his employment as a 
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clerk in a drug store to resume his studies 
in pharmacy at university and had filed a 
claim for benefit stating that he was avatl- 
able for part-time employment, could not 
be considered as being available for work 
within the meaning of the Act two months 
later as it then seemed that there was little 
likelihood of his obtaining part-time work 
of the pattern he desired. 
(Reference made to CU-B 486.) 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 26 years of age, filed a claim for 
benefit on September 22, 1951, stating that 
he had been employed as a clerk in a 
drug store from May 1, 1951, to September 
12, 1951, when he voluntarily left that 
employment to resume his studies in 
pharmacy at university. He also stated as 
follows :— 

Since May, 1951, I have been employed 
six days per week—nine hours per day— 
broken shift. The previous year while 
attending I was employed at this same 
place of business part time at the rate 
of 20 to 30 hours a week and will be able 
to continue at this rate while I am now 
attending the University of .......... for 


the term September 19, 1951, to May 1, 
1952. 


The claim was allowed. 


On November 12, 1951, the local office 
submitted the claim to the insurance officer, 
reporting that it had had no orders from 
employers to fit the claimant’s pattern of 
availability which was as follows:— 

Monday and Tuesday—available from 
6.30 p.m. 
Wednesday and Friday 
5.30 p.m. 
Thursday—available from 1.30 p.m. 
Saturday and Sunday—available all day. 


The imsurance officer referred the case to a 
court of referees for a decision. 


At the hearing held before the court, a 
local office official stated that it was diffi- 
cult to find employment to meet the 
claimant’s pattern of availability and the 
claimant himself stated that he had found 
difficulty in obtaining employment “in his 
present off hours”. The court unanimously 
disqualified the claimant for an indefinite 
period as from November 5, 1951, because 
he had not proved that he was available 
for work (Section 27 (1) (b) of the Act). 


The claimant applied to the chairman 
of the court for leave to appeal to the 
Umpire, contending that, as he had con- 
tributed to the fund while working on a 
part-time basis, he should not be denied 
benefit because he was only available for 
part-time work. 

The chairman of the court granted the 
claimant leave to appeal to the Umpire, 
but omitted to state his reasons therefor. 





available from 
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Conclusions.—The claimant was allowed 
benefit when he filed his claim on Sep- 
tember 22, 1951, no doubt because some 
of his contributions had been made to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund while he 
worked on a part-time basis and because 
there was a possibility for him to again 
obtain part-time employment in the local 
drug stores. 

As time went on, however, it appeared 
that 1t would be very difficult to find the 
claimant part-time work of the pattern he 
desired and, as he was not in a position 
to take full-time employment, the insurance 
officer thought that his case should be 
placed before a court of referees for con- 
sideration. The court, which is familiar 
with the local conditions of employment, 
came to the unanimous conclusion that he 
could not be considered as being available 
for work within the meaning of Section 


27 (1) (b) of the Act. 
With this decision, I agree. 





The claimant’s case is in no way different 
from that of claimants who, for health or 
domestic reasons, cannot accept full-time 
employment and are, after a reasonable 
period of time, disqualified from the receipt 
of benefit because they are not available 
for work. 

The following extract from decision 
CU-B 486, which also deals with the case 
of a claimant who was unable to take 
full-time employment, is quoted for the 
claimant’s information :— 


The court of referees is of the opinion 
that inasmuch as the Commission accepted 
contributions from the claimant, while she 
was engaged in part-time employment, it 
is now estopped from denying unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit. I cannot agree 
with this opinion. 

The answer to the question as to whether 
a claimant may insist upon accepting only 
work of a pattern similar to that which 
he previously followed depends upon the 
length of his unemployment, the possibili- 
ties of obtaining work of such a pattern 
in the district and all the other circum- 
stances of his case. 

While it is the duty of the local office 
to endeavour to place a claimant in the 
kind or pattern of employment he pre- 
viously followed, nevertheless, if with the 
passage of time no such employment can 
be found, he should be ready to adjust his 
domestic or personal affairs in order to 
meet the exigencies of the labour field. 


For those reasons the appeal is dismissed. 
I would like to draw the attention of the 
chairman of the court of referees to Section 
59 (2) of the Act which reads as follows:— 


Where the chairman of a court of 
referees grants leave of appeal to the 
umpire from the decision of the court, 
the chairman shall record in writing a 
statement of the grounds on which leave 
to appeal is granted. 





In Dominion Government Contracts 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work, and 
those which apply to contracts for the manu- 
facture of various classes of government 
supplies and equipment. 


The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 


‘air Wages | 






Conditions 


from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government's Fair Wages Policy is given 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during March 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During March the Department of Labour 
prepared 102 fair wages schedules for 
inclusion in building and construction con- 
tracts proposed to be undertaken by 
various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 96 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 


The labour conditions of each of the con- 
tracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 


in the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1946, 
P9382: 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 


provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the ‘working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour’, and also specify that the rates of 
wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting contractors 
and subcontractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where, during 
the continuance of the work such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation, by 
agreements between employers and employees 
in the district or by changes in prevailing 
rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the district :— 


Department 
Agriculture 
Post Office 


No. of Contracts 


Ageregate Amount 


1 $ 29,626.24 
3 105,256.83 
2 11,918.00 


(3) Arrears of Wages 


During March the sum of $347.55 was collected from two employers who had failed to 


pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 


This amount 


was distributed to the five employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded, March 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of 8 per day and 44 per week, and also empower the Minister 
of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 
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Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Summerside P E I: Cosman & Co Ltd, 
cementing down shingles on roof. astern 
Passage N S: Harbour Construction Co 
Ltd, installation of foundation walls & 
permanent improvements to houses. New 
Glasgow N S: L F Scaravelli,* repairs to 
basements. Ajax Ont: A Stroud Ltd,* 
equipment for water treatment system. 
London Ont: Hydro Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario,* installation of elec- 
trical power svstem. Rockcliffe Ont: 
Lightfoot Bros Construction Co,* installa- 


tion of concrete sewer. Windsor Ont: 
A. Loiselle & Son,* installation of back 
porch piers; National Painting & Decorat- 
ing Ltd,* exterior painting of houses. 
Belmont Park B C: Rosehall Nurseries 
Ltd,* landscaping. Chilliwack B C: Rose- 
hall Nurseries Ltd,* landscaping; Rosehall 
Nurseries Ltd,* landscaping. Vancouver 
B C: Rosehall Nurseries Ltd,* landscap- 
ing; Rosehall Nurseries Ltd,* landscaping; 
Vancouver Associated Contractors Ltd, 
construction of houses. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Wikwemikong Ont: T C Taillefer, construction of a day school, Manitoulin Island 


Agency. 


Defence Construction Limited 


Bedford Basin N S: Arthur & Conn Ltd, 
installation of electrical services; Fundy 
Construction Co Ltd, installation of heating 
distribution system & construction of con- 
verter houses & electrical sub-station. Dart- 
mouth N §: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, 
construction of garage. Greenwood N S: 
Kenney Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of cannon & machine gun stop butt. 
Chatham N B: Modern Construction Ltd, 
erection & finishing of standard explosive 
storage bldgs. Bagotville P Q: Brush Aboe 
(Canada) Ltd,* installation of electric 
power plant; Gulf Maritime Construction 
Ltd, erection of standard explosive storage 
bldgs. St Hubert P Q: Louis Donolo Inc, 
construction of officers’ mess. Valcartier 
P Q: J O Lambert, construction of central 
heating plant & installation of equipment. 
Barriefield Ont: DeMers Electric Ltd, in- 
stallaton of electrical distribution system. 
Camp Borden Ont: Bennett-Pratt Ltd, con- 
struction of mess. Clinton Ont: Elgin 
Construction Co Ltd, erection of quonset 
hut; R Timms Construction & Engineering 
Co Ltd, construction of messes. Downsview 
Ont: Redfern Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of bldgs; Supreme Power Supplies 
Ltd,* supply of power transformers; 
Richardson Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of water reservoir & pumphouse. 
Hamilton Ont: James Kemp, construction 
of explosive storage bldg. North Bay Ont: 
Russell Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of explosive storage bldgs; Sterling Con- 
struction Co Ltd, installation of petroleum 
storage tanks; Sterling Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of fire hall. Petawawa 


Ont: W O Pickthorne & Son Ltd, instala- 
tion of fire alarm system. Trenton Ont: 
Tatham Co Ltd, erection of explosive 
storage bldgs. Uplands Ont: W H Yates 
Construction Co Ltd, extensions to sewage 
treatment plant; Shore & Horwitz Con- 
struction, construction of explosive storage 
bldgs. Macdonald Man: Universal Con- 
struction Co, construction of explosive 
storage bldgs. Winnipeg Man: Swanson 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of pump- 
house & reservoir; Universal Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of explosive storage 
bldgs. Saskatoon Sask: Pigott Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of central steam 
plant; W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of structural steel hangar; 
W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of bulk fuel storage; Myers Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of explosive 
storage bldgs. Calgary Alta: Burns & 
Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of explosive storage bldgs; 
Borger Bros Ltd, construction of gun test- 
ing stop butt. Cold Lake Alta: Alexander 
Construction Ltd, construction of bldgs; 
Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of structural steel hangars; Steel-Crafts 
(Alberta) Ltd, installation of bulk fuel 
storage; Dominion Construction & Arling- 
ton Lumber Ltd, construction of supply 
main & remote control line. Namao Alta: 
P W Graham & Sons Ltd, construction of 
bldgs. Penhold Alta: Alexander Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of messes. Matsqui 
BC: Kennett Construction, construction of 
stand-by power bldg. 


Department of Defence Production 


Greenwood N 8: Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, paving of Harmony Road, 
RCAF Station. Kamloops B C: Interior Contracting Co Ltd, construction of a tank & 
pumphouse & installation of equipment & pipe lines, RCAF Station. 
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National Harbours Board 


Montreal Harbour P Q: Key Construction Ltd, construction of freight elevator, ramps 
& division walls in sheds. Vancouver Harbour B C:: Coast Quarries Ltd, construction of 


dry wall rock protection, Grenville Island. 


Department of Public Works 


Bishop’s Falls Nfld: Newfoundland 
Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of public bldg. Twiliingate 
Nfld: North Shore Construction Co Ltd, 
harbour improvements. Bridgewater N S: 
Rodney Contractors Ltd, addition & alter- 
ations to public bldg. Cribbins Point 
N 8S: F W Digdon & Sons Ltd,* dredg- 
ing. Halifax Harbour N S: Charles H 
Balch & Maynard B Misner, repairs to 
beach protection, Mauger’s Beach. Halifax 
N SS: Parker Bros, interior & exterior 
painting, K. of C. Hostel. Petit de Grat 
N 8S: Walker & Hall Ltd, construction of 
a wharf. Prctou N 8S: Pictou Foundry & 
Machine Co Ltd,* renewals & repairs to 
tug “Sogenada”; Pictou Foundry & 
Machine Co Ltd,* renewals & repairs to 
Dredge PWD No 9. Sydney N S: Sydney 
Engineering & Dry Dock Co _ Ltd,7* 
renewals & repairs to hull & machinery of 
tug “Canso”. The Hawk N 8S: Mosher 
& Rawding Ltd, wharf extension. Bona- 
venture P Q: Laurent Giroux, construc- 
tion of public building. Joliette P Q: 
Jolette Steel Division,* construction of 
dipper bucket for Dredge PWD No 130. 
La Sarre P Q: Adelard Pelletier, construc- 
tion of public building. Rimouski P Q: 
Emile St Pierre, wharf reconstruction. 
Three Rivers P Q: Romeo Martel,* land- 
scaping, public bldg. Englehart Ont: 
Hill-Clark-Francis Ltd, erection of public 
bldg. London Ont: Putherbough Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of cold 
chambers & storage room, Science Service 


Laboratory; Putherbough Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of greenhouses & header- 
house, Science Service Laboratory. Mark- 
dale Ont: W A Brown Construction Ltd, 
erection of public bldg. Ottawa Ont: 
J E Copeland Co Ltd, alterations to bldg, 
255 Argyle Ave; Edgar Dagenais, new 
partitions & re-decorating etc, No 6 
temporary bldg; J C Robinson & Sons 
Ltd, installation of electrical distribution 
system, Booth St Bldgs; Alex I Garvock, 
construction of poultry houses, Central 
Experimental Farm; G T Green Ltd, 
painting of rooms in library extension, 
Supreme Court Bldg; Doran Construction 
Co Ltd, suspended ceilings, plaster work, 
tile work, ventilation etc in library exten- 
sion, Supreme Court Bldg; Parkdale 
Woodworkers Ltd, book shelves in lbrary 
reading room, Supreme Court Bldg; A 
Lanctot Construction Co, alterations to 
Laurentian Bldg for X-ray laboratory. 
Rockchffe Ont: George A Crain & Sons 
Ltd, construction of office bldg, RCMP. 
Toronto Ont: Redfern Construction Co 
Ltd, development of laboratories, Sunny- 
brook Park Hospital. Dodge Cove 
(Digby Island) B C: Skeena River Pile- 
driving Co, float extension. Duncan B C: 
A V Richardson Ltd, alterations & addi- 
wonsato ULC Bldg. Roberts Bay B. Cs 
Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, wharf repairs 
& extension. Vancouver B C: Allan & 
Viner Construction Ltd, alterations, repairs, 
paving, RCMP Fairmont Barracks. 


Department of Resources and Development 
Halifax N S: Wilfred Russel McNally, installation of heating system, Citadel. 


Department of Transport 


Moncton N B: Parsons Construction Co Ltd, construction of air terminal bldg. Cold 
Lake Alta: Dawson Wade & Co Ltd, aerodrome development. 








TUC Names Delegate to TLC’s 1952 Convention 


Sir Vincent Tewson, General Secretary 
of the British Trades Union Congress, has 
announced the appointment of Frederick 8. 
Kelland as representative of the TUC to 
the 67th annual convention of the Trades 


and Labour Congress of Canada, to be 
held in Winnipeg beginning August 18. 

Mr. Kelland is President of the Asso- 
ciated Society of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen in Great Britain. 
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Mareh-April, 


I9az 


Applications at National Employment Service offices fell off by 7,500 
during the first week of April, although the number at April 10 was 
15,000 higher than at the beginning of February. Lay-offs from logging 
camps, main causé of additional unemployment this Spring, were almost 
completed. Hirings on a small scale were beginning in agriculture, 
construction and transportation. Employment was still at low level in 


textiles and 


Seasonal factors continued to augment 
the number of unemployed after the end 
of January but less rapidly than in the 
early winter months. At the latest date 
for information, April 10, applications at 
National Employment Service offices 
throughout the country, totalling 378,000, 
were 15,000 higher than at the beginning 
of February. An improvement in the 
situation was apparent in the statistics for 
the week April 3-10, however, when regis- 
trations fell off by 7,500. 

Lay-offs from logging camps, the main 
cause of additional unemployment during 
this period, were largely completed by early 
April. Employment in the logging sector 
of pulp and paper in eastern Canada had 
dropped by 60,000 since the end of January, 
which was a larger decline than ever before 
recorded. Many of the men released from 
woods work were entitled to unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits this year and were 
registering for the short period of unem- 
ployment before they took up their summer 
work on farms, construction projects, Great 
Lakes shipping and similar activities. 

Except in logging, there have been rela- 
tively few large lay-offs since the end of 
January. By the end of March, hirings 
were taking place on a small scale in 
agriculture, construction and transportation, 
although they were not general; weather 
conditions still impeded outdoor work in 
most parts of eastern Canada. 

Not much change occurred in industries 
in which employment declines were largely 
non-seasonal, although signs of improve- 
ment were appearing. Short-time work was 
reduced in the clothing industry; some 
former workers were recalled. The auto- 
mobile industry continued its re-hiring 
program which started in February. 
Employment remained at a low level in 
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in some sections of household appliance 


industries 


however, and in some 
appliance 


primary textiles, 
sections of the household 
industries. 

Shipbuilding and aircraft firms continued 
to increase their employment during the 
winter months, with some difficulties being 
experienced in obtaining skilled men. The 
indexes of employment for these indus- 
tries, issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics on a 1939 base, reflect this rise. 
The February 1, 1952, indexes with a com- 
parable figure for the previous year in 
parentheses were: aircraft and parts, 727-8 
(416-3) and shipbuilding and repair 502-6 
(315-8). 

Monthly DBS employment data indicate 
that most other industries, including min- 
ing, communications, public utility opera- 
tions, finance and services, have maintained 
stable employment slightly abdve 1951 
levels. 


Regional Analysis 

The developments in employment during 
this period varied with the _ different 
regions. In the Atlantic region, the major 
factor in the employment scene since 
February has been the lay-offs in the 
lumbering and logging industry. The 
largest increase in persons registering at 
NES offices has been in the logging areas 
of northern New Brunswick and Grand 
Falls and, to a lesser extent, Bridgewater, 
Springhill, Truro, Minto and Sussex local 
areas. By April 10, applications for employ- 
ment within the region had reached a total 
of 52,700. About 4,000 were added in 
February and 6,000 in March and early 
April. 

Outdoor work was further delayed in 
March because of the spring thaw. Pro- 
vincial highways were closed to heavy 
truckers and sawmills, exhausting their 


supply of logs, will remain inactive until 
hauling can be resumed. Greatly reduced 
construction employment at the RCAF 
base at Chatham aggravated the rise of 
job applications in the Newcastle area. In 
the Bathurst local area, small temporary 
lay-offs in paper manufacturing, caused by 
the power shortage, helped to swell the 
labour supply. 

Despite this labour surplus, there was 
evidence of a growing shortage of certain 
skilled and semi-skilled tradesmen. In 
Liverpool, orders for moulders, welders, 
draughtsmen and electricians for ship repair 
work were met from local supplies with 
difficulty. In Halifax, the heavy demand 
for machinists, marine engine fitters and 
welders exceeded the supply. 

Spot shortages of skills were expected to 
develop as construction projects got under- 
way. In Newfoundland, workers were 
already being hired for construction of the 
airbase near Corner Brook, for which an 
estimated 2,500 men would be needed. 
Electricians, plumbers, plasterers and brick- 
layers were already in short supply in 
several areas of the region. 


Quebec, more than any other region, 
was affected by the release of workers from 
logging. Applications for work at Employ- 
ment Service offices which stood at 104,500 
at January 31, rose to 114,600 at February 
28 and 135,900 at April 10. Twenty-six 
of the 43 local areas in the region showed 
15 per cent or more of the wage and salary 
workers registered at NES offices at the 
beginning of April. | 

Aside from logging, the employment 
situation in the Quebec region as a whole 
did not change appreciably during March. 
Mines remained well-staffed, with demand 
for workers low. Some hiring was evident 
in the quarries where work was_ being 
resumed after the winter closure. 


Employment in plants working on defence 
contracts remained high with an increased 
demand for technical skills. Capital goods 
industries continued active. Scarcity of 
orders for stoves and furnaces in particular 
caused a decline in production in foundries. 
There was little prospect of an early 
recovery in the slack primary textile indus- 
try. Unsettled labour conditions in the 
textile plants in Valleyfield and Montreal 
added to the difficulties of the industry. 


Clothing firms were seasonally active and 
the knit goods industry was busier, despite 
large inventories. Some increase in employ- 
ment was taking place in the leather and 
leather products industry affecting Quebec 
and Montreal, and in the furniture industry 
affecting Victoriaville. A slight decline in 
activity occurred in pulp and paper indus- 


tries and two paper-making plants in Three 
Rivers reduced their working schedule to 
three days a week because of heavy 
inventories. A temporary decline in 
employment in asbestos products manufac- 
turing industries occurred during March. 

Active job applications in the Ontario 
region declined 8,400 from the February 
peak to 104,400 at April 10. The start of 
the seasonal decline in unemployment has 
involved a relatively small number of 
workers, in comparison to other years, but 
there has been a continuing decline in 
the extent of short-time work, as indicated 
by a drop of 2,700 in the number of claims 
for short-time unemployment, insurance 
benefits in March. The Ontario total of 
13,800 at the end of March remained 
higher than for Quebee (11,800) for the 
third consecutive month, an unusual feature 
at this time of year. 

There were declines in the volume of 
unemployment during March in 36 of the 
61 local areas in the region. The man- 
power surplus in Picton was reduced by 
the recall of footwear workers and the 
seasonal resumption of cement block 
manufacturing. The close of log cutting 
and hauling activity increased manpower 
surpluses in many northern areas, where 
activity in logging and sawmilling will not 
be resumed until drier weather and suitable 
ground conditions prevail. lLay-offs from 
textile and paper mills increased unem- 
ployment in Cornwall. 

Developments in manufacturing industries 
in the region had not yet shown a definite 
pattern. Although generally slack, the 
textile, leather, rubber and furniture indus- 
tries experienced slight, scattered 1mprove- 
ments. Meat packing establishments were 
hiring workers for pork processing after the 
hesitation induced by the outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease in the Prairies; activity 
in confectionery slackened. Working hours 
were reduced in mills producing fine paper 
and containers because of high inventories. 
In Oshawa, 150 workers were recalled to 
the automobile industry and an additional 
450 to 500 new workers were hired; 1,000 
more automobile workers were expected to 
be taken on in Windsor. The machinery 
industry in Brantford continued to expand, 
with shortages of tool makers and arc 
welders becoming more acute. Employment 
increased in the aircraft industry during 
March. 

The spring upswing in construction 
activity had been held up by unfavourable 
weather and ground conditions, which were 
expected to improve shortly. While a 
drop in the volume of residential building 
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this year in comparison with 1951 was 
expected, many institutional and industrial 
projects were ready to start. 

The number of job seekers in 
Prairie region has increased only slightly 
since the end of January and by the end 
of March was beginning to decline. The 
45,300 applications on file at employment 
offices at April 10 were 4,000 fewer than 
at the winter peak. No area showed a 
large surplus of workers. Construction 
workers made up a large proportion of the 
unemployed. 

The completion of the winter pulp- 
cutting program, with the resulting increase 
of 1,200 in job applications, created a 
moderate labour surplus in Port Arthur. 
The successful winter cut increased inven- 
tories in most companies to sufficiently high 
levels so that the summer cut will lkely 
be smaller this year. Lay-ofis were heavy 
in Fort William also but labour sur- 
pluses were being absorbed in the aircraft, 
construction and railway transportation 
industries. 

A shortage of farm labour is expected 
again this spring, partly as a result of the 
anticipated increase in construction activity 
and the carry over of the 1951 harvest. 


Conditions in manufacturing were gener- 
ally more buoyant in March. An aircraft 
firm in Winnipeg had more than doubled 
its staff recently and additional hiring of 
aircraft workers took place in Edmonton 
and Fort William. Activity in food manu- 
facturing was seasonally low; in meat 
packing most of those laid off because of 
the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
have been recalled but restrictions on the 
movement of cattle were having an 
unfavourable effect on employment in the 
industry. The clothing industry was season- 
ally active. 


In the Pacific region, employment con- 
ditions have been improving since the end 
of January. Logging operations 
coastal areas were approaching normal 
levels in March and the demand for farm 
workers strengthened as spring work got 
under way. 


the 


in the- 


In consequence, the number of 


job applications at National Employment 
Service offices at April 10 had dropped to 
39,400 from a peak of 57,500 at the end 
of January. Substantial labour surpluses 
existed in six of the 18 labour market areas 
at the beginning of April. 

Vancouver Island had experienced the 
most extensive reduction in unemployment. 
Labour surpluses had declined substantially 
in all the logging areas. There was some 
uncertainty within the industry regarding 
the export demand after the United 
Kingdom contracts run out this fall but 
the scale of currently-planned woods oper- 
ations indicate that a shortage of skilled 
loggers will develop early this summer. 

At. Whitehorse it was expected that, 
unless the influx of transient labour this 
summer is large, special efforts would be 
needed to satisfy the demand for mining 
and construction workers. Orders for a 
substantial number of welders have been 
cleared by the National Employment Ser- 
vice offices to other parts of the country, 
in anticipation of the construction of the 
Edmonton-Burnaby pipeline, where con- 
tractors were now conducting welding tests. 
Orders for rock tunnelmen, heavy duty 
mechanics and maintenance mechanics for 
the aluminum expansion project have been 
in clearance for over a month. 

From the amount of work planned for 
1952, it was probable that construction 
employment this summer would reach last 
year’s high level. This year, however, the 
emphasis will shift from housing to indus- 
trial projects, which shift will exert con- 
siderable pressure on the available labour 
supply in specific areas. The construction 
of the new Kitimat townsite in northern 
British Columbia, will require many 
carpenters. Although most of these will be 
brought in from Vancouver, the project 
undoubtedly will compete for local labour 
with the logging industry in Prince Rupert, 
which has been employing an increasing 
number of workers since the recent expan- 
sion in the industry. 


Number of Live Applications at Employment Service Offices as a Per Cent of 
Wage and Salary Workers 


Jo of % of 
Live Applications Wage and Live Applications Wage and 
March 27, 1952 Salary Workers March 29, 1951 Salary Workers 

Atlantic. 52.616 1 ee 46,622 ley 
Ouebeq =F" 132,430 L126 95,587 8.7 
Ontario. 109,401 beat! 56,669 Aa 
Prairies. 48,820 8:3 49,593 8.5 
Pacer wae ee 41.583 L1.6 41,805 12.2 
Canad id panna’: 384,850 9.9 290 276 Rone 
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The Primary Textile Industry 


Although production and employment in the textile industry increased 
rapidly during 1950 and early 1951, they declined sharply during the 
later months of last year. Wages, however, increased substantially 


After a rapid increase in production and 
employment during 1950 and the early 


part of 1951, equally sharp declines 
occurred in the later months of 1951. 
Short-time work became fairly general. At 
the same time, substantial increases in 





wage rates or in straight-time earnings 
took place. 

Employment Characteristics.—The 
primary textile industry ranks fifth in 


number of employees among manufactur- 
ing industries in Canada. At December 1, 
1951, employment in textiles amounted to 
76,200 persons, 78 per cent of whom were 
engaged in the production of yarn and 
woven fabric while the remainder were in 
the miscellaneous textile products branches 
of the industry. Of the 78 per cent, 
29,200 were engaged on cotton goods, 13,900 
on woollen goods, and 16,100 on synthetics 
and silk goods. 

The textile industry is a light manu- 
facturing industry in which labour cost is 
a large proportion of total cost. It has 
therefore been common for textile plants 
in many cases to locate in smaller indus- 
trial centres where labour supplies are 
ample. Many towns in Ontario and 
Quebec are almost wholly dependent on the 
industry as a means of livelihood. Fifty- 
five per cent of the industry’s employment 
was in Quebec and 38 per cent in Ontario 
in the year 1948. 

Apart from the recent decline in employ- 
ment levels, the post-war period has seen 
the trend of employment in the industry 
move irregularly upward in all branches 
except woollen goods. The average 
number employed in woollen goods fell 
from 15,000 to 14,000 between 1947 and 
1951. During the same period, employ- 
ment increased by 4,500 (19 per cent) in 
cotton goods, by 3,300 (23 per cent) in 
synthetics, and by 900 (6 per cent) in the 
miscellaneous group. 


Market Trends.—-About 90 per cent of 
the primary textile industry’s 
ultimately find their way into consumer 
goods markets. Most of the output is 
purchased by clothing manufacturers, 


products . 


The textile industry, in terms of value 
of production, employment and payrolls, | 
occupies an important place in the | 
Canadian economy. It includes a 
number of separate branches, such as 
cottons, woollens and synthetics, which | 
process raw fibres into finished yarn 
for woven fabrics. 


In this article, the hosiery and knit | 
goods industry has been included in the 


sections on collective bargaining, wage 
rates and working conditions, although 
it is frequently considered part of the 
secondary textile industry. 

The data on employment trends, how- 
ever, include only the primary textile 
industry as usually defined. 





although special types of fabrics are pro- 
duced for other industries, such as boots 
and shoes, while still other fabrics go 
directly to retail stores. Demand for 
the industry’s products is thus largely 
dependent on the level of consumer sales 
of secondary textile goods, particularly 
clothing. Sales of fabrics for home 
furnishings also have a substantial effect 
on total demand. 

The industry over the years has suffered 
from marked fluctuations in its output. 
The basic cause of this instability is 
related to the character of the Canadian 
market, with its heavy dependence on 
imports which are competitive with 
domestie production. 

Industries which use textile products, 
particularly woollens and synthetic fibres, 
are highly responsive to changes in con- 
sumer demand resulting from climate and 
style factors. 

The small size of the average clothing 
firm which buys primary textiles is an 
added element creating instability of 
demand. This is particularly true of cloth- 
ing manufacturers. Small firms in this 
industry are subject to financial vulner- 
ability and, with low overhead costs in 
comparison to labour costs, output reduc- 
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tions are intensified because manufacturers 
resort to lay-offs as a  cost-reduction 
measure. 

Imports of finished fabrics, which last 
year comprised over one-third of the 
total domestic sales of woven goods, are 
extremely changeable and are in the main 
competitive with domestic goods. This 
means that the share of the domestic 
market going to Canadian producers can- 
not be assumed very far in advance. 

In recent years, significant variations 
have taken place in the relative importance 
in consumption of various textile fabrics. 
There has been a shift in emphasis from 
natural fibres, particularly wool, to syn- 
thetic fibres. Changes in the characteristics 
of new fibres have broadened their use both 
in the manufacture of clothing and for a 
variety of other purposes. In the growing 
competition with synthetic fibres, cotton 
has so far maintained its position better 
than wool. 


Raw Material Considerations.—Raw 
material supplies create another element of 
instability for the Canadian textile mdus- 
try. Imported natural fibres still account 
for about 80 per cent of the materials 
consumed by Canadian firms, which there- 
fore have relatively little control over 
supply and price. The unpredictability of 
natural fibre yields and the ability of large 
foreign customers to affect world price 
movements result in wide price and supply 
fluctuations for Canadian producers. 

Primary and secondary textile manufac- 
turers have more recently sought to average 
costs over longer periods to maintain 
stability in consumer prices. This helps to 
overcome minor but not major price varia- 
tions. Thus the consumer market is 
subjected to the forces of supply and price 
expectations, the disruptive effects of scare 
buying and inventory accumulation and the 
difficulties entailed in order postponement 
and stock liquidation. 

In the long run, greater stability should 
accrue to the industry from the increasing 
use of synthetic fibres. Canada produces 
75 per cent of her own requirements of 
these fibres, so that the industry is to this 
extent freed from the disturbing effects of 
supply and price movements in world 
markets. 





Current Production and Market 
Developments.—Prior to the June, 1950, 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea, supply and 
demand forces in the industry were in 
fairly close balance. Fears of spreading 
conflict and the implementation of defence 
programs led the trade to expect future 
shortages and price increases. The primary 
industry responded’ quickly by greatly 
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increasing its output. The boom continued 
from mid-1950 until the first quarter of 
last year, at which time inventories reached 
record levels at all stages of the trade. By 
early 1951, employment reached a peak of 
78,500, an 8 per cent increase over 1950, 
while the index of primary mill activity 
in April reached 192-9 as compared with 
171-2 in 1950 and 176-2 in 1949. 


During the second quarter of 1951, a 
number of adverse factors coincided to 
disrupt activity at the manufacturing level. 
The upsurge of consumer buying was not 
maintained and demand sharply declined. 
The world wool market suddenly broke; 
prices slipped to half their previous peak 
levels within a few weeks. Raw cotton 
prices declined sharply in the face of 
hesitant buying. The implementation of 
tighter bank credit policies curtailed the 
activities of wholesalers, retailers and manu- 
facturers. The retarding effect of these 
forces caused a substantial reduction of 
activity at secondary levels and in turn, 
through order curtailment, at the primary 
industry level. 

In addition, the primary industry’s out- 
put was further retarded by the heavy 
volume of imports which competed for the 
diminished domestic market. During the 
period of heavy buying in the second half 
of 1950 and the first quarter of 1951, manu- 
facturers made extensive forward commit- 
ments for primary fabrics in foreign 
markets. Subsequent imports aggravated 
the already serious inventory situation and 
further adversely affected domestic pro- 
duction. 

During the past year, the main stimulant, 
which has partially offset the slump in 
consumer demand, has been the large 
volume of government defence expendi- 
tures for primary textile products. This 
has accounted for from 5 to 25 per cent 
of production in the various branches of 
the primary textile industry. 

The depressed condition of the industry 
has continued through most of the latter 
half of 1951. At November 1, employment 
was 71,900, 5 per cent below 1950 and 1 
per cent below 1949 on the same date. The 
index of industrial activity in the industry 
at November 1 was 154:8 as compared with 
187-6 in. 1950 and 169-8 in 1949. 

Revival forces in the industry are 
dependent’ on: consumer demand, inven- 
tory levels, raw material prices, and 
import competition. Recently, there has 
been evidence of some improvement. Since 
the New Year, consumer demand _ has 
strengthened somewhat while inventories at 
the manufacturing and sales levels are 
slowly reaching more normal positions. 


Increased business will mean that manu- 
facturers must again enter the primary 
market. Raw material prices have lately 
reached some stability. Against these 
revival factors, sizeable imports, particu- 
larly of woollen and worsted fabrics, 
continue to exercise a retarding influence. 


Collective Bargaining 


Although unions have existed in the 
primary textiles industry for almost half 
a century, it is only in the last 15 years 
that large numbers of employees have been 
organized. Before 1937, collective bargain- 
ing as it is understood now was almost 
non-existent; but by 1951 there were 160 
collective agreements in effect covering 
textile mills and their employees. These 
agreements applied to approximately 48,600 
workers in more than 160 mills. 

Many international and national unions 
and a number of independent locals nego- 
tiate on behalf of primary textile employees. 
However, three unions, the Textile Workers’ 
Union of America (CCL-CIO), the United 
Textile Workers of America (TLC-AFL), 
and the National Catholic Federation of 
Textile Workers (CCCL), are the major 
organizations in the industry. The first two 
unions mentioned have organized textile 
workers in various parts of Canada while 
the National Catholic Federation confines 
its activities largely to the province of 
Quebec. Of the 160 agreements in effect at 
the beginning of 1951, these three unions 
together had 86 contracts applying to 
approximately 36,200 workers. 

For the most part, mills are organized 
on an industrial basis, all employees in a 
mill other than supervisors and _ office 
workers being included in a single bargain- 
ing unit. A few bargaining units are, how- 
ever, multiplant in scope so that a single 
agreement applies to several mills of a 
company; but the large majority of agree- 
ments apply to one mill and its production 
employees. 





BimareslextilesProducts.er 2 oP. 08.4-6.2% z 
Cotton Yarn and Broad Woven Goods.. 
Woollen and Worsted Yarn and Woven Goods........ 
Rayon, Nylon and Silk Textiles........ 
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Wage Rates* 


Wage rates in the primary textile indus- 
try increased by 12-5 per cent during the 
12-month period preceding October 1, 1951. 
This gain was more than double that which 
occurred during the previous year. The 
index of average wage rates for 1950 and 
the preliminary index for 1951 on a base 
of 1989 as 100 were 256-0 and 287-9. 

All four major divisions of the industry 
showed substantial increases in average 
hourly wage rates during 1951. The rayon, 
nylon and silk textiles division had the 
largest increase, 15-2 per cent, whereas the 
smallest gain, 10-1 per cent, was registered 
in cotton yarn and broad woven goods. 
The 1950 and preliminary 1951 index 
numbers (base 1939=100) with correspond- 
ing percentage increases for the industry 
and its four divisions are shown in the 
table at the bottom of this page. 

In the paragraphs which follow, brief 
summaries are given for each of the four 
divisions of the industry, covering occupa- 
tional wage rates at October 1, 1951, and 
changes in rates since 1950. The tables 
contain averages for Canada as a whole 
for a cross-section of occupations, in each 
sub-group of the industry. These occupa- 
tions include employees of both sexes and 
various strata of skill. Information for 
both time-work and piece-work is included 
in the averages, although most of the 
wage-earners in the industry are paid on 
the latter basis. 


Cotton Yarn and Broad Woven Goods. 
—Of the 12 male occupations covered in 
the analysis of this division, loom fixers 
received the highest rate of pay, $1.21 per 
hour, and dye house operators the lowest, 
97 cents. Rates for the 12 female occupa- 
tions ranged from 84 cents an hour for 
battery hands to 99 cents for fly frame 
tenders. Ten of these averages were over 
and two were under 90 cents an hour. 
Female doffers received the smallest aver- 
age increase in wage rates over 1950—5 
eents an hour—and female drawing-in 
hands the largest—14 cents. The average 
hourly wage rates for 24 selected occupa- 
tions are shown in the table at the top 
of the next page. 





1950 1951 Per cent 

Index Index Increase 
a eT 256.0- 287-9 12.5 
MO RRR Saale Wee 262.0 288 .4 10a 

27a-0 307 .9 12.8 
«er a CORTAATE 256 72 295 .2 15.22 
Pee o Starters 243-6 276°6 toeu 


*Detailed information on average wages for selected occupations by regions will be 
available in the ninth annual report on ‘‘Wages and Hours in the Primary Textile Industry 


in Canada, October 1951’. 
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Average 

Wage Rate 

Occupation Per Hour! 

Male 
(ard lender. ..... sea ee $1.01 
Doferie &.. 3s oe 1.04 
Dye House Operator........... 97 
FORGED oor ce nls n)s 3 oe eee elZ 
Hiv Hrame lenders, cee. 1.04 
(Grinder. 2 occ. ee eee 1.12 
oon THixXer +.) deere ee 21 
Picker lender. 3.5. ee oe tere 1.00 
Skilled Tradesmen (Mainten- 

BINGE) Vos yo hr ee ee 1.20 
plashersd ender «5.200 eee ik alg 
‘i wister va ender... 4 ee eae .98 
WWEAVIED. ote aicic tthe a eee ees 1.06 

Female 
TBAGLCLY 5 ELA (oy eae ee eee 84 
(iloth «I nispectOls 2.) ee ere .86 
IDOE ET wc keer et ere 91 
Drawing and Combing Tender. .93 
Drawine-in Hand Wee ee ene .98 
Biystrame Lender 22 .cee eee: .99 
Spinners RING) =. sm aaeene sees 94 
ppoolers Lender. .2eee ste 94 
avisters lengers. ae 4 vey koe hae .96 
Warper) lender ismower on eee .93 
WAVER tase hese ee einen. attr .98 
Winders Lender... Men sie ok 95 





1Preliminary figures subject to revision. 


Woollen and Worsted Yarn and Woven 
Goods.—The average increase in wage 
rates in this division of the primary 
textile industry was approximately 11 cents 
an hour. Increases for individual occupa- 
tions varied considerably but were most 
frequently between eight and 11 cents an 
hour for male workers and seven and 13 
cents for women. Rates for the various 
male job categories ranged from 91 cents 
an hour for garnett and wool pickers to 
$1.22 for loom fixers; female workers 
earned from 64 cents an hour for wet and 
dry operators to 97 cents for woollen 
spinners. Other occupations for which 
average wage rates are shown include— 
male weavers, $1.07 per hour; female 
weavers, 86 cents; and male woollen 
spinners, 97 cents. The following table 
shows the average hourly wage rates for 
19 occupations in this division:— 


Average 
Wage Rate 
Occupation Per Hour! 
Male 
Card Tender and Finisher..... $ .93 
Card Stripper and Grinder.... .96 
Dye Machine Operator........ .98 
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Garnett and Wool Picker...... $ .91 
oom: Fier? see eee 1.22 
Warper-and ‘Beamengs cia. ere 1.09 
Weaveriinwud ee eeee eae ee 0A 
Woollen Spinner (Mule and 

Pyame)-o..0..8 . (ee eee 97 
Wet and Dry Operator. =. 2. 94 

Female 

Burler and Mender...........: .82 
Drawing=ind Hand em ao sega .80 
Mixing Gill, Draw Box and 

Draw Frame Operator....... .88 
SRwiste lit os, «8 aca et eae 91 
Warper and Beamer... ., 22-4 82 
WGSVEr. gece ue a Sheen toe 86 
Wet and Dry Operator, 3.22. = 64 
Winder, Spooler and Reeler... 82 
Woollen Spinner (Mule and 

Brame) sae 8 Wont tee ce 97 
Worsted Spinner (Frame)..... 84 





1Preliminary figures subject to revision. 





Hosiery and Knit Goods.—In the manu- 
facture of hosiery, average wage rates for 
the nation as a whole ranged from 73 cents 
an hour for female circular knitters to 
$1.59 for male full-fashioned combination 
knitters. Of the male workers covered in 
this analysis, only circular knitters received 
less than one dollar an hour, averaging 99 
cents, whereas for the female workers, only 
boarders earned more than one dollar, 
averaging $1.08 an hour. Increases in wage 
rates varied from two to 19 cents an hour, 
depending on occupation, but were com- 
monly between eight and 16 cents. Female 
loopers and hand operators, numerically 
two of the most important groups of 
workers in hosiery manufacture, received 
average increases in wage rates of nine and 
10 cents per hour, respectively. Male full- 
fashioned combination knitters had an 
average gain of 13 cents an hour. On the 
whole, wage rate increases for male workers 
were about six cents an hour greater than 
for women. 

In the manufacture of underwear and 
outerwear, female sewing machine oper- 
ators received the lowest average rate of 
pay, 75 cents an hour; fixers, the highest, 
$1.21. Average rates for male workers 
ranged from 98 cents an hour for cutters 
to $1.21 for fixers; female workers from 
75 cents for hand operators and sewing 
machine operators to 88 cents for cutters. 
The highest increase in rates for males 
between 1950 and 1951 applied to hand 
operators, 16 cents an hour,’ and _ for 
females, to cutters, who received 17 cents. 
Average hourly wage rates for selected 


occupations in the manufacture of hosiery 
and other knitted goods are listed in the 
following table :— 


Average 
Wage Rate 
Occupation Per Hour! 
Hosiery 
Male 
ASOT Ol RRM en od et Once. ee $1.10 
Giculiet\ mitversa. ..2.. snack. .99 
Dye House Operator.......... 1.03 
PIXCiem(@ircilare wep wee be ae As 2 
Haxers ull Hashioned.....+... 1.45 
Full Fashioned Combination... 1.59 
Female 
Sta Ngee) eens eae eee ee, ae er 1.08 
Gireular PIMELEr 0s 4.8 hun.e.as ks sed 
Full Fashioned Topper........ 83 
POO OCT Metis car eecT to crt W foes 8 79 
Sewing Machine Operator..... .82 
Twister, Reeler, Winder....... .76 
Piano Clperal orm we 2598 ns: .83 
UNDERWEAR AND OUTERWEAR 
Male 
Sircolay emitter 0g) ....0u ee 1.02 
Wiotiverinisner <. 0 ke 1.05 
UECCr en et ., sic SO Sire 60 .98 
Dye House Operator........... .93 
Pace Peas T1 GUO is oes ales a 1.21 
HL ANGOPeralornectt ieee ae 1.02 
Female 
Crcilarienitter= eee ese ee shat! 
CTI IGY Coe ie Ca 0 La ae a Coe a nie .88 
Tine OWeLaLOl as cna: Ao. esa ie 
Sewing Machine Operator..... 75 


Rayon, Nylon and Silk Textiles.—Of 
the 13 occupations covered in this division, 





and male loom fixers, the highest, $1.24. 
There was a marked increase in wage rates 
between 1950 and 1951, with the male 
workers for Canada as a whole averaging, 
14 cents an hour more, and female workers, 
12 cents. Female weavers received the 
highest increase, 22 cents an hour. Other 
occupations for which rates are shown in- 
clude: male weavers, $1.10 per hour; male 
throwers, $1.16; and female spinners, 82 
cents. The accompanying table summarizes 
the information on wage rates obtained 
for this division of the industry :— 


Average 
Wage Rate 
Occupation Per Hour! 
Male 
OOM Hise... en eh ot ee 1.24 
pplashen ’ Pender’ 420-05 2a 1.04 
ERY OVC EU ce Shean eal Va Serer ee 1.16 
Wearpebblanwersc. Wen Alsat 1.05 
NWViguiep ak G1) CO Tine ieee ye he bas Sinke decker .98 
VCE Cree ey ener Stee in ae 1.10 
Female 
DApCeUVEELaiC cn te eae 85 
Drawing-in’ and Twisting-in 
ja Ejale lt ben ee Roreiee nem fey ORR vie 
SP Uer er ecmices (oe. an eC 82 
SEHEG WER tes | ame Ae 3d 84 
WinieDender 2,25, aats..c ire Gea te 81 
WiGhV Crate hts arc iMee. ci wie oes 1.10 
TUN Leleer a tae ager RRL. 2c ects oa 83 





1Preliminary figures subject to revision. 


Working Conditions 


The distribution of the mills from which 
data are used in this section, with the 





female drawing-in and twisting-in hands plant workers which they cover, is as 
received the lowest rate, 77 cents an hour,  follows:— 

Mulls Mill Workers 
MGttonsy armrand?) Broad. Woven! Goods... ..a.0e.4.200.... ee 39 22,951 
Woollen and Worsted Yarn and Woven Goods................ 76 9,061 
Pay Ouseni on inde sileeLextiles)..0 ss, . eee es |: 35 12,642 
Poser yy and elon imerOOdg. 10). ts. os co Vee. «cooks seu: ee, Ee 148 17,983 

298 62,637 


Canadian textile mills are concentrated 
largely in Ontario and Quebec, all but 28 
of the total number being in these two 
provinces. Returns were received from 155 
mills in Ontario employing 24,679 plant 
employees and from 115 mills in Quebec 
with 33,958 plant workers. 

The Normal Work Week (Tables Ia 
and Ib)-—During the past five years in 
the primary textiles industry a marked 
shortening of the work week has taken 
place. In 1951 only one-third of the mill 
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employees in the industry were working a 
longer schedule than 45 hours per week as 
compared with two-thirds in 1947. 

The five-day week has also. gained 
prominence in the textile industry. By 
October, 1951, plants employing well over 
one-half the total mill workers reported 
this schedule. In the hosiery and knit 
goods, and the woollen divisions of the 
industry, it was predominant to a marked 
degree. About four-fifths of the mill 
workers in each of these divisions were 
working a five-day week. 
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In: Quebec the largest group of workers 
was working 40 or 48 hours per week and 
in’ Ontario 45 hours or less. 





Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half 
was the usual overtime rate for work after 
standard daily or weekly hours. Two- 
thirds of the mill workers were employed 
in establishments which paid time and 
one-half for work on Sunday. 


In all divisions of the industry, double 
time and double time and one-half were 
the most common payments reported for 
work on paid statutory holidays. 

Rates for work on Sunday and paid 
statutory holidays shown according to the 
percentage of mill workers affected in each 
of the four divisions of the industry are 
listed in the table at the top of the follow- 
ing page. 


TABLE 14.—THE NORMAL WEEK IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILES INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER 1951 


MILL WORKERS BY INDUSTRY 






































Cotton Woollen | 
Total Yarn and and Rayon, Hosiery 
Normal Weekly Hours Primary Broad Worsted Nylon and 
Textiles Woven Yarn and and Silk Knit 
Goods Woven Textiles Goods 
Goods | 
Employees on a 5-day Week 

A () ee eR yea ts Ae A RN 16,022 11,057 829 1,032 3,104 
Over 40.ang under stead as enya aie wel en eee 3; COZ areas pees 822 1, 609 1,261 
AD nM Te np eRe eR cro OR aR Tr ee: ley ee 24 843 2,797 196 7, 888 
Givew4bandaundendsS-. 4 ee sae ace) aoe eee eee 2,650 341 1,498 | 29 781 
SE ET Oe Ye RRS. | 1: ona? 588 936 Silat 1,307 
Ov Gr AR eo) pee es OG Apa 0k ER Mee B are 1,437 26 204 851 356 
ARO Gailey eee A ee hee tare ne a ee SIS 1 eee RY 38, 667 12,855 7,087 4,028 14, 697 

All Employees | 
A) FAAS Aer Sy ce a ene a A OS OR ee 2 ee 16,053 11,057 &2 1,063 3,104 
Owersa (and inder asia de ee ee en ee 12,195 6,084 1,009 | Bally 1, 785 
Site Nine ieage 2 otk pe ae 5 ee Sed eee eta ae 13,447 1,894 3,118 | 196 §, 239 
Over brand underd semen Mc en k ec ee 2,918 341 1,499 29 1,049 
So heS in sR gh APART” Cs Aa Me II eae AE Ra ee Oe 12,914 We Heil 1,945 | 5, 904 2,288 
Oivertt aerate. Saar trces Mente te RS See oon 5,110 798 661 Bay les} 1,518 
DRO) IT Aeron et a Se ek, Oe eS a RR 62, 637 22,951 9,061 12, 642 17,983 





TABLE 1B.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILES INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER, 1951 


MILL WORKERS BY REGION AND CITY 








Normal Weekly Hours 


Atlantic 
Provinces 
Employees on a 5-Day Week 
LAU hae, Seer RPMI) oh uth DP OD a cl 24 
Overs. 0:and under 45 eee ee hs nen 
ees Rete tae Roem ee ty STUN 8 SE? 0 ae 87 
Overs handauinder.4 5 taeeeeen eee ee Sten he ere 
Over 485... Velie: oy cae. CEE Tey 
Ot al ey sehsste ce ee EE nee isl 
All Employees 
AOE et as he to we, Se tes 24 
Over ri ANGUnUer AON eee eee EO ne 
EY ste TAS EE TL a ee «Gea & 87 
Over 45 and under 48) 9.05 eee ee 165 
Cyerts uli hiv oe AD Be 266. 
STOtAle: occ ght eee ee Bie ays 





By Region By City 
Quebec Ontario ae one Montreal Toronto 
| 
10,351 5,349 298 3,523 353 
499 2,939 254 416 838 
2,636 LORLUO HORE E Osea Mester get! 864 1, 264 
658 1,848 144 7 5 
Biel: 93 Ty | rok toile ce © 2 eee 362 
1,387 OY | eee ee aa 24 | ec eee 
eae 20,118 696 4,834 2,822 
| 
10,382 5,349 298 3,523 353 
3,361 5, 828 431 416 920 
3,220 10140 chee eee z 864 Wools 
658 1,951 144 7 18 
11,543 1,361 10 80 369 
4,794 BOLD Nremtan estore 53) aan eee 
33,958 24,679 883 4,943 2,877 


Woollen and Rayon, 


Cotton Yarn Worsted Nylon 
Primary and. Broad Yarn and and Silk Hosiery and 
Textiles Woven Goods Woven Goods Textiles Knit Goods 
Jo Jo Jo Jo % 
Sunday 
Time and one-half........ 66.1 98.1 52.9 (eae 27-1 
OUD emniinGw at: on dana on 10.5 9 8.3 21-5 16.3 
No overtime policy or no 
information reported... 23.4 10 38.8 6.0 56.6 
Paid Statutory Holidays 
Time and one-half......... 6.5 4.6 Bee a 14.1 
Woubls iG. Genes 2 oes 20.9 7.8 20.8 20.4 38 .0 
Double time and one-half. 57.8 77.1 5.2 75.9 22.8 
Other overtime rates...... 3.2 10.0 1.0 BeA 
No overtime policy’ or 
information reported.. 11.7 10.5 10.8 2a Pe Da 


Annual Vacations with Pay (‘Tables Ila 
and IIb)—The proportion of employees 
who could become eligible for a maximum 
vacation of three weeks after extended 
‘periods of employment rose from three 
per cent in 1947 to 45 per cent in 1951. 
A percentage distribution of employees who 
could become eligible for a maximum vaca- 
tion of two and three weeks since 1947 is 
shown below :— 


Length of 
Maximum Percentage of Mill Workers 
Vacation 1947 1948 1949* 1950 1951 


51.8 73.7 48.0 47.8 48.8 
2.7 5.9 36.5 42.1 44.8 


Two weeks.. 
Three weeks. 





*Estimate. 


In the manufacturing of cotton yarn and 
broad woven goods, 18 mills employing 
two-thirds of the mill workers reported a 
policy whereby their employees would be 
entitled to a maximum vacation of three 
weeks after 15 to 25 years of employment. 
This same policy was also reported by 11 
mills employing 60 per cent of the mill 
workers in the rayon, nylon and silk tex- 
tiles division of the industry. In the other 
two divisions the predominant maximum 
vacation reported was two weeks, generally 
after five years of employment. 

Shut-down of the plants for a period 
which included the vacation was quite 
common in the textile industry. One 
hundred and seventy-two mills employing 
56,000 mill workers closed for two weeks 
and 73 mills employing 11,400 workers 
ceased operations for one week, in both 
cases during the summer season. A small 
number of mills reported closing during 
the winter season. 

Statutory Holidays (Tables IIIa and 
IIIb)—The trend towards payment of 
more statutory holidays is indicated in the 
following table:— 


. 54226—73 





Percentage of Total 
Mill Workers 


Number of 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Paid Holidays Go Yo Go. eve: % 
INONOree. woos s« on.2 42°4,17-0 11.2 9.1 
LibOn Gaye rnd 16.6 22.6 29.5 20.2 20.6 
Oe eek 17 25°22. E3148 39.7 24.57 
(BS aeRO 1.6130 0r4, 54.9 411.25 
Sieron ker 7.8.9 8.14.2 21..426-6 
More than 8... bt 71S dh bal 0) e9 
Information 


not reported. 


In 1951 about 90 per cent of the cotton 
mill workers were enjoying five to eight 
paid holidays. In both the woollen and 
rayon divisions, more than four-fifths of 
the workers were in plants paying for . 
five to nine holidays, and in hosiery and 
knit goods, the proportion was about two- 
thirds. 


The number of paid statutory holidays 
also varied considerably with each region. 
In Quebec, 34 mills employing one-third 
of the mill workers paid for six holidays 
and in Ontario 65 mills employing more 
than one-half the workers paid for eight 
days. In the Atlantic provinces, five 
statutory holidays were the predominant, 
number paid for and in the western prov- 
inces seven and eight paid holidays were 
most commonly reported. 


Shift Differentials——Some 17,500 mill 
workers were reported on the afternoon 
and night shift with more than 12,500 of 
these workers receiving a shift differential. 
From three to five cents and 5 per cent 
were the most common differentials paid 
for work on the second shift; 5 and 10 
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cents, and 15 per cent were paid for work 
on the night shift. Detailed information 
on shift differentials is as follows:— 











Shift Number of Mill Workers 
Differential Afternoon Night 
Cents per hour: Shift Shift 

DPCCN WS cuss ss 1,264 vt 

4 cents ...... 2,118 13 

Orecentssice. . < 2,300 1,218 

6 to 9 cents. 40 938 
10"cents ~...:. 18 1,147 
Otherwise ..e+ 14 Pee 
Perec ent; 

5 per cent.... 1,068 267 
10 per cent.... 64 748 
15 per cent.... 1,021 
Other 

Differentials. 39 281 
Total 

recelving 

differentials . 6,925 5,633 
No. differential 

reported .... 4,398 553 
Total on shift 

WOLK fate se Pipaze 6,186 





Special Wage Clauses.—Adjustment of 
wages according to changes in the official 
cost-of-living index was reported by about 
one-fifth of the textile mills from which 
data were used in this analysis; these plants 
employed more than 15,000 workers. The 
amounts of adjustment and their frequency 
varied widely. 

More than one-quarter of the mills, 
employing 29,000 plant workers, indicated 
provision for minimum call-in pay and 
about one-third of the plants (37,000 
workers) reported minimum reporting pay. 
In the first case, a minimum number of 
hours’ pay is guaranteed to any worker 
who may be called in to work outside his 
regular schedule. In the second case, a 


Minimum Call-in Pay 
(Outside Regular Hours) 


Extent of Guaranteed Pay Mills 
PRDOULS Saeed Utrera cotter 2 
RUOUTS Waa ee ae ht en eae 10 
PRL OUYS crate i 1a coetace Sane eee ad ace 16 
ASHOULE Met etene aeecce ote leone 40 
EN OSS UATATIVCEY (6 oi jet ee eters 135 
INOsINLOMMALION |. oyeeee een, 95 

298 
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minimum number of hours’ pay is guaran- 
teed to any worker who reports for his 
usual shift only to find that no work is 
available. Four hours’ pay is the most 
common provision in both cases, as shown 
in the table at the bottom of the page. 


Pensions and Welfare Schemes. 
Seventy-two plants employing 36,140 mill 
workers reported pension plans in effect 
in 1951. Health and welfare insurance 
schemes were more common in the indus- 
try, 221 mills employing 56,787 workers 
having reported group sickness or accident 
insurance plans, although details are not 
available. 





Job Training.—Some type of formal 
training, either at the semi-skilled and 
skilled level or for supervisory jobs, was 
in effect in about one-fifth of the textile 
mills at the time of the survey in October, 
1951. Those receiving training numbered 
about 1,000 persons and the total employ- 
ment in the plants having such provision 
was 27,661. 





Industrial Safety.—Virtually all mills 
reported some provision for maintaining 
health, preventing accidents, or for treat- 
ment of sickness and injuries among their 
employees. The principal types of such 
facilities and the percentage of total plant 


employees covered by each are as 
follows :— 
Percentage 
of Total 
Employees 
Covered 
Worker-Supervisor Safety Com- 

TNIGUEE: Serr oe hee ee 33 
Safety engineer .....22..2 ieee 12 
Employees trained in first aid... 56 
Provision for recurring medical 

CXAMINALIONS® ace ye eee ene ae 
Pulletime nurse. ee ee 65 
Fullztime sdgctor ya) eek ee ee 13 


Minimum Reporting Pay 
(Regular Hours) 








Workers Mills Workers 

557 1 288 
2,654 26 5,344 
5,366 | 19 5,306 
20,698 al 26,008 
20,882 153 19,204 
12,480 28 6,487 
62,637 298 62,637 








Prices and the 
Cost of Living’ 


Cost-of-Living Index, April 1, 1952 


For the third consecutive month, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of-living 
index declined 0-4 points, or 0-2 per cent, 
between March 1 and April 1, dropping 
from 189-1 to 188-7. The January, 1952, 
peak was 191-5. 


Lower food prices were again the main 
contributor but clothing and home furnish- 
ings also accounted for part of the decrease. 
The food index moved from 241-7 to 240-2 
as decreases were registered for practically 
all foods except fresh pork, oranges and 
vegetables. The largest drop was shown by 
beef, which decreased more than three cents 
per pound, while potatoes recorded a much 
larger than seasonal increase of nearly one 
cent per pound. 


The index of clothing prices declined from 
211-2 to 210-4 after decreases in items of 
both men’s and womens’ woollen apparel. 
The home furnishings and services series 
declined only fractionally from 200-8 to 
200-5 in response to scattered price changes. 


An increase in the miscellaneous index 
from 146-9 to 147-9 mainly reflected higher 
sub-indexes for automobile repairs and 
maintenance, street car fares and newspaper 
rates. Fuel and lghting costs remained 
steady at an index level of 152-5, while 
rents were not surveyed during April and 
the index remained unchanged at 146-3. 

From August, 1939, to April, 1952, the 
percentage increase in the total index was 
87-2. 


City Indexes, March, 1952 


Mainly as a result of substantial declines 
in food prices, cost-of-living indexes for 
eight of nine regional centres moved lower 
between February 1 and March 1. The 
index for St. John’s, Newfoundland, moved 
against the trend to register an advance of 
0-3 points to 104-0; a sharp rise in rents 
of 4:0 points to a level of 105-21 was 
responsible for the change. 


Declines in foods, which occurred at all 
centres, reflected lower prices for meats, 
notably beef, fresh pork and bacon, and 
further seasonal weakness in eggs. Sugar, 
too, was down in all centres. 

Clothing prices were lower at all cities; 
the decreases occurred mainly in men’s and 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 
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women's topcoats and men’s suits. Scat- 
tered increases in most sub-groups were 
responsible for generally higher city indexes 
for home furnishings and services. In addi- 
tion, telephone charges were advanced in 
Toronto and Montreal. 

Fuel and lighting indexes moved up in 
centres where domestic bituminous coal! is 
used, while regionally higher costs for news- 
papers, magazines, theatre admissions and 


personal care items accounted for small 
upward changes in miscellaneous items 
indexes. 


The quarterly survey of rents in March 
resulted in higher indexes for all centres 
except Saskatoon and Saint John, where the 
rent indexes remained unchanged. 

Composite city cost-of-living index 
decreases between February 1 and March 1, 
1952, were as follows: Edmonton, 2-0 points 
to 181-2; Montreal, 1-7 to 195-4; Toronto, 
1:6 to 184-4; Saskatoon, 1:5 to 185-6; 
Winnipeg, 1-4 to 182-0; Saint John, 0-5 to 
SiO pe balitax es 0-4™ to 1 iets 5 ands Vv an= 
couver, 0:3 to 192-2. The index for St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, moved up 0:3 points 
to 104-01 in the same interval. 


Wholesale Prices, March, 1952 

The eighth successive monthly drop in 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics general 
index of wholesale prices occurred in March, 
when the index number dropped to 230-8 
from 232-6 in February and 241-9 in the 
same month last year. The top figure of 
243-7 was recorded in July last year. 

The index number for Canadian farm 
product prices at terminal markets also 
moved downward in March to 248-3, from 
251-2 in February and 272-9 in the same 
month last year. The index for the animal 
section dropped to 283-3 from 297-3 in 
February and 347-1 a year ago; but the 
field products group index climbed to 213:3 
from 205-1 in February and 198-8 a year 
ago. 

Largest decreases from March, 1951, 
occurred among textiles and animal prod- 
ucts; the former dropped 22-2 per cent and 
the latter, 14.4 per cent. Vegetable and 
chemical product prices were slightly lower 
but there were increases in wood products, 
iron products, non-ferrous metals and non- 
metallic minerals. 

The index for textile product prices was 
255-7 as against 328-5 in March last year; 
animal products, 259-1 (302-6); vegetable 
products, 218-2 (220-6); chemical products, 
184-7 (184.8); wood products, 291.9 


1Index on the base June, 1951=—100. 
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(288.4); iron products, 218-2 (201-5); non- 
ferrous metals, 179-1 (174:5); and non- 
metallic minerals, 174-4 (169-3). 

The March index number for general 
building materials declined to 288-1 from 


289-6 in February and 290°3 in March last 
year, while the composite index number for 
residential building materials dropped to 
286:6 from 287-9 in February but moved 
up from 282°6 a year earlier. 





= vx) = 
vs) “NN = 
~N N N 
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Effect on Wages of the Recent 
Decline in Cost-of-Living Index 


Recent decreases in the official cost-of- 
living index (from 191:°5 to 188-7 between 
January 1 and April 1, a decline of 2:8 
points) will have affected wage rates in 
many sections of Canadian industry as a 
result of the current widespread inclusion 
of escalator clauses in collective agree- 
ments. The provisions of such clauses, 
designed to link wages and changes in the 
cost-of-living index, were discussed in the 
December 1951 isstie of the Lasour GazerTe, 
page 1633. 

As pointed out in this article, there is 
a wide variety among the: plans in the 
amount of wage change to be associated 
with any movement in the index. The 
most flexible formula provides a one-cent 
change in hourly wages for each one-point 
change in the index. For workers under 
this plan, a wage decrease of from two to 
three cents an hour would result from the 
drop in the index between January and 
April this year, depending on whether the 
formula provided wage adjustments for 
fractional changes in the index. A more 
common formula provides a one-cent change 
for each 1°38 points change in the index. 


Workers under such a plan would be 
subject to a wage loss of two cents an 
hour. 


In most plans, wage decreases are not 
immediately brought about by changes in 
the index. Adjustments are most often 
made quarterly, so that downward revisions 
in the index would only be translated into 
wage decreases in all the plans over a 
period of three months. Furthermore, 
some of the plans provide that adjustments 
will be made in wages only after a 
minimum change in the index and, where 
this minimum is three points or more, 
wages would not be affected by the recent 
cost-of-living changes. 

Because of the variation in the escalator 
formulas, and also in their manner of 
application, 1t is not possible to make an 
exact statement of the effect on wages of 
the decline in the price index. The most 
recent survey made by the Department of 
Labour of the extent of such clauses in 
Canada showed that, of a sample of 1,601 
agreements analysed, 332, or 20 per cent, 
had escalator clauses. The number of 
workers covered was 120,241 (L.G., March, 
19529 92270)". 





Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, March, 1952" 


Time lost in labour-management disputes 
in March was greater than in the previous 
month and was substantially above the 
total for March, 1951. In March, 1952, 
two stoppages, one of bookbinders at 
Toronto, Ont., and the other of rayon 
factory workers at  Louiseville, P.Q,., 
accounted for almost 55 per cent of the 
total idleness. 

Increased wages and related issues caused 
20 stoppages and more than 90 per cent 
of the total loss. Four stoppages arose 
over suspension or dismissal of workers, one 
over reduced hours and one over causes 
affecting working conditions. 

Preliminary figures for March, 1952, show 
26 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 5,204 workers, with a time loss of 
65,502 man-working days, as compared with 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 


22 strikes and lockouts in February, 1952, 
with 13,048 workers involved and a loss of 
47,603 days. In March, 1951, there were 
29 strikes and lockouts, involving 4,988 
workers and a loss of 16,960 days. 

For the first three months of 1952, 
preliminary figures show 44 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 21,032 workers, with a 
time loss of 188,325 man-working days. In 
the same period in 1951, there were 57 
strikes and lockouts, with 15,538 workers 
involved and a loss of 54,051 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in March, 1952, was 0-07 per cent 
of the estimated working time, as com- 
pared with 0:05 per cent in February, 1952; 
0:02 per cent in March, 1951; 0-07 per cent 
for the first three months of 1952; and 0-02 
per cent for the first three months of 1951. 
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Of the 26 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence in March, 1952, one was settled in 
favour of the workers, one in favour of 
the employer, four were compromise settle- 
ments, and five were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month 15 
stoppages were recorded as unterminated. 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 


does it include strikes and lockouts about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature which are still 
in progress are: compositors, etc., at Winni- 
peg. Man., which began on November 8, 1945, 
and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and 
Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; jewellery 
factory workers at Toronto, Ont., on Decem- 
ber 3, 1951; and handbag factory workers at 
Montreal, P.Q., on August 30, 1951. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 


strikes and lockouts in various countries is 


given in the LABOUR GAZETTE from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual review 
issued as a supplement to the Lasour 
GAZETTE for April, 1952, and in this article 
are taken, as far as possible, from the 
government publications of the countries 
concerned, or from the International Labour 
Office Year Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in January, 1952, was 121 and three 
were still in progress from the previous 
month, making a total of 124 during the 
month. In all stoppages of work in 
progress, 26,100 workers were involved and 
a time loss of 79,000 working days caused. 

Of the 121 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in January, nine, 
directly involving 1,800 workers, arose out 


of demands for advances in wages, and 42, 
directly involving 10,800 workers, on other 
wage questions; five, directly involving 
1,000 workers, on questions as to working 
hours; 18, directly involving 3,200 workers, 
on questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 46, directly 
involving 3,300 workers; on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; and one, 
directly involving 100 workers, on questions 
of trade union principle. 


United States 

Preliminary figures for February, 1952, 
show 350 work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes beginning in 
the month in which 185,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,270,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for January, 1952, are 400 work stoppages 
involving 190,000 workers and a time loss 
of 1,250,000 days. 





Selected Publications Recently Received 
in Library of Department of Labour 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communicate with the publishers. Publications listed may 
be borrowed, on inter-library loan, free of charge, by making application to the Librarian, 


Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Applheations for loans should give the number (numeral) 


of the publication desired and the month in which it was listed in the Lasour GazeErre. 


List No. 47. 
Accident Prevention 


1. Brown, K. C. Prevention of the 
Propagation of Flame in Aluminium Dust 
Explosions; an Account of Some Ad Hoc 
Experiments on Aluminium Dust Explo- 
stons 1n a Narrow Duct, by K. C. Brown 
and H. L. Williams. London, H.M:8.0., 
LOSE. BE pral6: 
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2. Great Britain. Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. Committee on 


the Safeguarding of Milling Machines. 
London, H.M:S.0O., 1951. 


Second Report. 
Ep, 30: 


Agriculture—Economic Aspects 
3. National Planning Association. Land 


Reform in Asia, a Case Study, by C. Clyde 


Mitchell. Prepared for the NPA Agricul- 
ture Committee on National Policy. 
Washington, 1952. Pp. 34. 


4. United Nations. Secretariat... Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs. Land Reform; 
Defects in Agrarian Siructure as Obstacles 
to Economic Development. New York, 


ole al peelOle 
Civil Rights 

5. Public Affairs Committee. Loyalty 
mm a Democracy, a Roundtable Report. 


New York, 1952. Pp. 32. 


6. United Nations. General Assembly. 
Umversal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Final Authorized Text. New York, United 
Nations Dept. of Public Information, 1950. 
Poi8; 

7. United Nations. Secretariat. Depart- 
ment of Public Information. Our 
Rights as Human Beings; a Discussion 
Guide on the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. Revised ed. New York, 
1950. Pp. 32. 


Co-operation 


8. Casselman, Paul Hubert. The Co- 


operative Movement and Some of Its 
Problems. New York, Philosophical 
Inbrary.. 1952, Pp. 178: 

9. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Consumers’ Cooperatives: Operations in 
1950; a Report on Membership, Business, 
and Operating Results. Washington, 
Cb .Os1952.. Pp 165 


Disabled—Rehabilitation, Etc. 


10. Minnesota. State Board for Voeca- 
tional Education. Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. Annual Report, 
1950/51. St. Paul, 1951. 1 pamphlet. 


11. U.S. Office of Defense Mobilization. 
Manpower Policy Committee. Report of 
the Task Force on the Handicapped to the 
Chairman, Manpower Policy Committee, 
Office of Defense Mobilization, Washing- 
LOW Lgoe. De Or, Li. 


Economic Conditions 


12. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Credit Policy: Recent European 
Experience, by Per Jacobsson. What 


Monetary Policy for the United States? 
(A Round Table Discussion), John S. 
Sinclair, Chairman, E. A. Goldenweiser, 
John J. Rowe, Carrol M. Shanks. New 
onan | Ja. 1p. AS. 


13. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Latin America. Hconomic Survey of 
Latin America, 1949. Prepared by the 
Secretariat of the Economic Commission 


for Latin America. New York, United 
Nations, Department of Economie Affairs. 
1951. ‘Pp. 536. 

14. United . Nations. 
to Chile. Report of the United Nations 
Economic Mission to Chile 1949-1950. 
New York, United Nations, Technical 
Assistance Administration, 1951. Pp. 38. 

15. United Nations. Secretariat. 
Technical Assistance Administration. 
Special Committee on Public Admin- 
istration Problems. Slandards and Tech- 
niques of Public Administration with 
Special Reference to Technical Assistance 


Economic Mission 


for Under-developed Countries. Report. 
New York, United Nations, Technical 
Assistance Administration, 1951. Pp. 65. 


16. United Nations. Secretary-General, 
1946—(Lie) Measures for International 
Economic Stability. Report by a Group 
of Experts appointed by the Secretary- 
General. New York, United Nations. 
Department of Economic Affairs, 1951. 
Pp. 48. 


Employ ees—Training 


17. Training Conference of Educational 
Directors in Industry and Commerce. 
5th, Montreal, 1951. Proceedings . 
April 19-20, 1951. Theme: Toward Better 
Training. Montreal, Canadian Industrial 
Trainers’ Association, 1951. Pp. 161. 

18. U.S. Department of Labor. 
ng Task Forces urged by Tobin. 
Inston e100 206 PD. 

19. U.S. Defense Manpower Administra- 
tion. A Suggestion for the Establishment 
of the Task Force of Area Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee on Defense Training 
Problems. Washington, 1952. Pp. 4. 


Train- 
Wash- 


Employer-Employee Communications 


20. National Association of Manufac- 
turers of the United States of America. 
Industrial Relations Division. Case Book 
of Employee Communications in Action. 
A Cross-Section of Manufacturing Indus- 
try’s Experience in Developing Successful 
In-Plant Information Programs. New York, 
1950. Pp. 27. 

21. National Association of Manufac- 
turers of the United States of America. 
Employee Communications for Better 
Understanding; a Guide to Effective Two- 


Way Information Programs. New York, 
1950. Pp. 30. 

22. Hausdorfer, Abigail Fisher. House 
Organ Production, a Bibliography. Phuila- 


delphia, Temple University Libraries, 1950. 
Por 483 


Employment Management 
23. Anglo-American Council on Pro- 
ductivity. Hducation for Management. 
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Report of a Visit to the U.S.A. in 1951 of 
a Specialist Team concerned with Educa- 
tion for Management. London, 1951. 
Pp. 86. 

24. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The Personnel Executive 
(His Title, Functions, Staff, Salary and 
Status.) Washington, 1952. Pp. 21. 

25. Elkouri, Frank. How Arbitration 
Works. Washington, Bureau of National 
Affairs, 1952: .Pp. 271. 

26. New York (State) Department of 


Labor. Division of Research and 
Statistics. Collectively Bargained Pension 
Plans in New York State, July 1961. 
New York, 1951. Pp. 106. 

27. Spriegel, William Robert. Job 
Evaluation in Banks, by William R. 


Spriegel and Elizabeth Lanham, with the 


assistance of Richard F. Schmidt. Austin, 
2051 :55Pp; 136: 
Industrial Relations 

98. International Labour Office. 


Human Relations in Metal Working Plants. 
Second item on the agenda. Geneva, 1952. 
Pp. 119. 

29. Merritt, Walter Gordon. Destina- 
tion Unknown; Fifty Years of Labor 
Relations. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1951. 
Pp. 454. 

30. Pigors, Paul John William, ed. 
Readings in Personnel Admuwnistration. 
Edited by Paul Pigors and Charles A. 
Myers. list ed. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
195203 Ppr4ss. 

31. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. J. D. 
Jewell Co. Hearing before a Subcommittee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, United 
States Senate, Eighty-second Congress, first 
session on J. D. Jewell Co. and Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
of North America, A.F.L., August 9, 1951. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 109. 

32. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Labor- 
Management Relations wn the Bell Tele- 
phone System. Report . .. pursuant to 
S. Res. 140 (81st Cong., 1st sess.) a reso- 
lution to investigate the field of labor- 
management relations. Together with the 
minority views of Mr. Taft, in which Mr. 
Smith of New Jersey and Mr. Nixon 
concur, and the additional individual views 
of Mr. Smith. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. 
Pp. 48. 


33. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Labor- 
Practices in Laurens County, Ga. Hearing 
before the Special Subcommittee on Labor 
and Labor-Management Relations of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
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United States Senate, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, first session on labor practices in 
Laurens County, Ga. August 138, 1951. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 182. 

34. U.S. Federal Mediation and Con- 


ciliation Service. Labor-Management 
Relations; a Bibliography. Washington, 
19515 8 Pp227: 

Industry 


35. Gent, Ernest V. A Review of the 
Zinc Industry in 1951. New York, 
American Zinc Institute, Inc., 1952. Pp. 19. 

36. Loeb (Carl M.) Rhoades and 
Company, New York. Steel, an Analysis 
of the Industry and the Eight Leading 
Companies: US: Steel. Corporation. 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Republic 
Steel Corporation, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, National Steel Corporation, 
the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, 
Armco Steel Corporation and Inland Steel 


Company. New York, 1951. Pp. 102. 
37. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Growth Patterns im Industry. 


New ‘York; *c1952°) Ppieso: 


Labour and Labeuring Classes 

38. Cole, George Douglas Howard, ed. 
British Working Classes Movements; 
Select Documents, 1789-1875, by G. D. H. 
Cole and A. W. Filson. London, Mac- 
millan, 1951. Pp. 629. 

39. International Labour Office: 


Labour Policies in the West Indies. 
Geneva, 1952. Pp. 377. 
40. Labour Party (Great Britain). 


Supplement to the Handbook, Facts and 
Figures for Socialists, 1951. London, 1951. 
Ppslb6. 

41. Quebec (City) Université Laval. 
Faculté des Sciences Sociales. Départe- 
ment des Relations Industrielles. Sécurité 
de la Famille Ouvriére. Québec, Les 
Presses Universitaires Laval, 1951. Pp. 193. 

42. Smith, Joshua Toulmin, ed. English 
Gilds. The Original Ordinances of More 
than One Hundred Early English Gilds . 
London, Published for the Early English 
Text Society by Oxford University Press, 
1924. Pp. excix, 483. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 

43. International Labour Office. 
Application and Supervision of Labour 
Legislation in Agriculture. First item on 


the agenda. Geneva, 1952. Pp. 56. 
44. Kansas. Laws, Statutes, Ete. Labor 
Laws of Kansas. Excepting the Laws 


relating to Unemployment Compensation, 
Workmen’s Compensation and Specific Laws 
relating to Mines and Mining. 1947 
edition. Topeka, State Dept. of Labor, 
1948. 1 volume. . 


45. Manitoba. 
Factory Inspection Detail. 


Department of Labour. 
Prepared by 


W. Trevor Davies. Winnipeg, Queen’s 
Brincer, 1902. Ppisst. 
46. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 


on Labor and Public Welfare. T'o 
amend the National Labor Relations Act, 
1947, with Respect to the Building and 
Construction Industry. Hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Labor and _ Labor- 
Management Relations of the Highty- 
second Congress, first session on §. 1973, 
a bill to amend the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as amended, with reference to 
the building and construction Industry and 
for other purposes. Washington, G.P.O., 
vale Poe zo, 


Labour Organization 

47. Clarke, David. Jore about the 
Trade Unions. Revised edition. London, 
Conservative Political Centre, 1950. Pp. 31. 

48. Congress of Irish Unions. Seventh 
Annual Meeting; being the Report of the 
Central Council and the Report of the 
Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meet- 
mg held at University College, Galway, 
July 18th, 19th and 20th, 1961. Dublin, 
19512 Pp.. 162. 


49. International Transport Workers’ 
Federation. Report on Activities and 
Financial Report of the I.T.F. for the years 
1948 to 1950, and Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Transport Workers’ Congress and 
the Sectional Conferences held in connec- 
tcon therewith at the Kurhaus, Stuttgart- 
Bad Cannstatt, Germany from 21 to 29 July, 
1960. -Tiondon, 1951... ..Pp.,.352. 


50. Lens, Sidney. Labour Unions and 
Politics in Britain and France. New York, 
Foreign Policy Association, 1950. Pp. 130- 
139. 


51. South Africa. Mine Workers’ Union 
Commission of Enquiry. Report. Pretoria, 
Government Printer, 1951. Pp. 11. 


52. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on the Judiciary. Swhversive Control of 
the United Public Workers of America. 
Hearings before the Subcommittee to in- 
vestigate the Administration of the Internal 
Security Act and Other Internal Security 
Laws of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, first session . . . Washington, G.P.O., 
1952. 2 parts in 1 volume. 

53. U.S. Department of Labor. White 
Collar Unions of the United States. Wash- 
ington, 1951. Pp. 9. 


Military Service, Compulsory 

54. U.S. Congress. House. Committee 
on Armed Services. Universal Military 
Training ; Pertinent Questions and Answers 


with respect to H.R. 6904, a bill to provide 
for the Administration and Discipline of 
the National Security Training Corps. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 11. 

50. U.S. Congress. House. Committee 
on Armed Services. Universal Military 
Traming. Hearings before the Committee 
on Armed Services, House of Representa- 
tives, Eighty-second Congress, second 
session created pursuant to H. R. 5904, a 
bill to provide for the administration and 
discipline of the National Security Train- 
ing Corps, and for other purposes. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 2293-3050. 


Occupations 

56. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Economics and Research Branch. Tech- 
nical Occupations in Radio and Electronics. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1951. Pp. 53. 

57. Fornwalt, Russell J. How and 
Where to find Employment. New York, 


The Author, 1951. Pp. 16. 

58. Great Britain. Central Youth 
Employment Executive. The Plumber. 
Rondon Hvis Oe 1951. = ps 24. 

59. Great Britain. Central Youth 
Employment Exeeutive. Woollen and 
Worsted Cloth Manufacture. London, 
blaveD-O2 71952, Pp) 24, 

60. Great’ Britain. Central Youth 
Employment Executive. JWoollen and 
Worsted Yarn Manufacture. London, 
AVS: O28 19529 tP pe 28; 


61. Great Britain. Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. The Production of 
Charcoal and Carbon Powders; the Manu- 
facture of Carbon Goods. London, 1952. 
Pps) 

62. Great Britain. Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. Textile Bleaching, 
Dyeing, Printing and Finishing. London, 
1952¥ Rp. 1h, 

63. Social Science Research Council. 
The Recrwtment, Selection, and Training 
of Social Scientists, by Elbridge Sibley. 
New York, 1948. Pp. 168. 

64. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Descriptions for Jobs Studied in Selected 
Metalworking Industries. Washington, 1952. 
Pp. 14. 


Older Workers 

65. Princeton University. Department 
of Economics and Social Institutions. 
Industrial Relations Section. Ketirement 
Procedures under Compulsory and Flexible 
Retirement Policies, by Helen Baker. 
Princeton, 1952. Pp. 65. 

66. Scott, W. G. Counselling Older 
Applicants for Employment. Toronto, 
Ontario Region, National Employment 
Service, 1951. Pp. 4. 
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67. Southern Conference on Geron- 
tology, University of Florida. Ist, 1951. 
Problems of America’s Aging Population. 
A Report on the First Annual Southern 
Conference on Gerontology held at the 
University of Florida, March 19-20, 19651. 
Edited by T. Lynn Smith. Published for 
the University of Florida Institute of 
Gerontology by the University of Florida 
Bresss 19515) #Ppll7, 

68. U.S. Veterans Administration. 
Library Service. Medical and General 
Reference Library. Care of the Aged, 
Selected Bibliography, 1940-1950. Washing- 
ton, 1950. Pp. 29. 


Productivity of Labour 


69. Anglo-American Council on Produc- 
tivity. Coal. Report of a Productivity 
Team representing the British Coal Mining 
Industry which visited the United States 
of America in 1951. London, 1951. Pp. 107. 

70. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Case Study Date on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Women’s Dress Shoes, 
Cement Process. Prepared for Mutual 
Security Agency, Productivity and Tech- 
nical Assistance Division. Washington, 
1951. Pp. 53. 


71. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Men's Work Shirts; Case Study Data on 
Productivity and Factory Performance. 
Based on reports submitted by 8 selected 
plants. Prepared for Mutual Security 
Agency, Productivity and Technical Assist- 
ance Division. Washington, 1951. Pp. 50. 


72. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Productivity Trends in the Malt Liquors 


Industry, 1939-50. Washington, 1952. 1 
pamphlet. 

73. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statisties. 
Productivity Trends im the Tobacco 


Products Industries, 1939-50. Washington, 
1952. 1 pamphlet. 


Race Problems 
74. New York (State). State Commis- 


sion Against Discrimination. Annual 
Report ... January 1, 1951-December 31, 
(9o1l=— New Yorks 1952) Pp 107: 


75. United Nations, Secretary-General, 
1946 (Lie). The Main Types and Causes 
of Discrimination; Memorandum — sub- 
mitted by the Secretary-General. Lake 
Success, United Nations, Commission on 
Human Rights, Sub-commission on Preven- 
tion of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities, 1949. Pp. 88. 


76. Williams, Robin Murphy. The 
Reduction of Intergroup Tensions: a Survey 
of Research on Problems of Ethnic, Racial, 
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and Religious Group Relations. Prepared 
under the direction of the Committee on 
Techniques for Reducing Group Hostility. 
New York, 1947. Pp. 153. 


Wages and Hours 
77. International Labour Office. 


Methods of Remuneration of Salaried 
Employees. Third item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1952. Pp. 86. 

78. New York, State Department of 
Labor. Division of Research and 
Statistics. Wages and Hours im _ the 
Cleaning and Dyeing Industry in New York 
State, 1950/51. New York, 1952. 1 
pamphlet. 


79. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Union Wages and Hours: Building Trades, 
July 1, 1951. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 


Pp. 46. 
80. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Union Wages and Hours: Motor-truck 


Drivers and Helpers, July 1, 1951. Wash- 


ington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 41. 


Welfare Work 


81. Great Britain. Central Office of 
Information. Social Work and the Social 
Worker in Britain. London, 1951. Pp. 78. 

82. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Social Workers in 1950. A Report on the 
Study of Salaries and Working Conditions 
an Social Work, Spring 1950. New York, 
American Association of Social Workers, 
Inc. ¢1952. Pp. 78. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


83. Alberta. Legislative Assembly. 
Special Committee on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. veport of the Specral 
Committee appointed March 20th, 1951 
. . . Edmonton, Queen’s Printer, 1952. 


84. Chamber 
United States of America. 
Provisions of Workmen's 


of Commerce of the 
Analysis of 
Compensation 


Laws and Discussion of Coverages. Wash- 
ington, 19525 Pp. 61: 

85. Ohio. Laws, Statutes, Ete. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws, with 


Amendments, and the Laws defining the 
Powers and Duties of the Industrial Com- 
mission of Ohio, with Amendments. 1951 


edition. Columbus, Issued by the Indus- 
trial Commission of Ohio, 1951. 1 volume. 
Miscellaneous 

86. Canada. Department of Mines 


and Technical Surveys. Geographical 
Branch. An Introduction to the Geography 
of the Canadian Arctic. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1951. Pp. 118. 


87. Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration. Annual Report to the Minster 
of Resources and Development for 1951. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1952. Pp. 92. 


88. Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration. Postwar Housebuilding in 
Canada; Cost and Supply Problems. 
Ottawa, 1951. Pp. 86. 


89. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. Committee 
on Communism. Communism: Where do 
We stand Today. Washington, 1952. Pp. 55. 


90. Condliffe, John Bell. The Power 
Struggle and the Middle East. Toronto, 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 
1952. Pp. 16. 


91. Craig, Gerald M. American Govern- 
ment in the World Crisis. ‘Toronto, Cana- 
dian Institute of International Affairs, 1952. 
Pp. 16: 


92. International Association of Goy- 
ernmental Labor Officials. Constitution 
...as amended at the Thirty-Fourth 
Annual Convention of the Association held 
in Seattle, Washington. Washington, 1952? 
Pp. 6. 


93. International Labour Office. 
Staff Regulations. Geneva, 1949. Pp. 102. 


04. International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers. How High are 
Inving Costs? Prepared jointly by the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 


Smelter Workers and the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America. 
Toronto. 1951... Po. 151, 


95. Koroleff, Alexander Michael. 
Stability as a Factor in Efficient Forest 
Management, by A. KXoroleff and Others. 
Montreal,. Pulp and Paper Research Insti- 
tute of Canada, 1951. Pp. 294. 

96. Minnesota. Commission on Voca- 
tional and Higher Education. Vocational 
Education in Minnesota, Its Role and 
Interrelationships. Minneapolis, 1951? 
Pp220: 

97. National Child Labor Committee, 
New York. Colorado Tale, by Sol Markoff. 
New York, 1951. Pp. 20. 


98. Paper Cup and Container Institute, 
New York. Field Research Division. 
Feeding the Factory Worker. The Report 
of a Study of Industrial Feeding Procedures. 
New York, 1951? Pp. 40. 


99. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Annual Report for 1951. Washington, 
1952. Washington. 1 pamphlet. 


100. U.S. Congress. Joint Committee 
on Defense Production. Defense Mobil- 
ization Organization. Compiled by the 
Joint Committee on Defense Production. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 13. 

101. Williams, Ben Ames. Owen Glen. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1950. Pp. 
629. This is a novel about the early days 
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N.Y. Garment Manufacturer Urges 
Fair Standards Legislation in U.S. 


Legislation similar in principle to Cana- 
dian Industrial Standards Acts should be 
passed by Congress to protect unionized 
shops against the “unfair competitive 
advantage enjoyed by non-union pro- 
ducers,’ Samuel A. Klein, Executive 
Director of the Industrial Council of 
Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers, has 
urged. 

Deploring the trend to increasing non- 
union production in New York’s garment 
industry, where 14 per cent of the total 
annual dollar volume is produced by 
non-union shops, Mr. Klein suggested that 
legislation be passed calling for fair labour 
standards that equal those in union con- 
tracts of the major producers. 

A New York Times despatch quotes Mr. 
Klein as noting that there is ample 
precedent for such legislation. In England 
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the Wage Council Act provides for inclu- 
sive collective agreements and Canadian 
unions are protected against non-union 
competition by the Industrial Standards 
Acts, he pointed out. 

Calling upon government assistance to 
protect union production and to stabilize 
such competitive industries as the garment 
trade, Mr. Klein said that there was “no 
choice” but to strive for a “workable and 
lasting panacea” for the union vs. non-union 
problem. 

“We should have the vision and patience 
to explore all the avenues of possible 
relief,’ said Mr. Klein. Fifty-six non- 
union shops have recently been organized 
by the International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union, he said, but government 
aid is still necessary to remedy the situa- 
tion to a more effective degree. 
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TABLE 1.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
1952 1951 1950 1944 1939 
Items —— pa a 
March Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
IOCALODULACION Srnec lear cic rocion ere aoraiele OOM like-cercocree ret lene ae tr aeae 14,009 13, 845 11,975 11, 267 
Labour Force— 
Givaaniabour force (2)... aessee «sso sudieeees « QUO Pres cere, bene eras 5,210 t t t 
Rercons: With JODSHane aie te ere cme en es COON ieeciy oer all erat es 5,110 T iI t 
Le RE ee er et eT nee ae ee OOD er han aalere. mieten 4,005 i sj 
GNIS Cree aes oisra rye tentd One oaks Sica OGOS Ie tracm commer con Rc 1,105 ij {i tT 
JECOTG UNO) glides dss ain MEA leche ane Oem Ome OCOD etree a ence Were wre 3, 800 1] Tt + 
Without jobs and seeking work.............. OOO RE oer stu | Aaa di Vo Ae 100 t + f 
fnaeonemploymentn Ooo = 00) nuns «ceases oes are ver 177-9 172-3 158-3 t t 
Mato Ta lOMeemee vad. s octemetie ts ccs sscle satire sce INO Weeere ara sored eee 8,419 4,959 567 712 
PXCIUEGHITALCS SRP te eur, ta ete tciies ds Src Mav oes INOS tes Sener. ncaa ieeene 3,799 1,906 118 159 
Earnings and Hours— 
oral aoourgnCOMme: js cece. ssces ces: SOOOLOOOR toe etailn nett 733 634 i f 
Pemeapita weekly Garnimes: wo. ..6.ese sere esses Sal ey el ate 52-94 47-87 13-87 if yt 
Average hourly earnings, mfig.................... Call ie Ae Me aloe: 127-2 110-4 100-9 t t 
Average hours worked per week, mfig..............].......... 41-5 42-9 42-3 + t 
realaweclkd weariness mlm (2), ry. widest sare eiaeltex ets e ee 114-4 111-9 109-3 i t 
National Employment Service— 
‘Live Applications for employment 
(Ustrormnmriontl)e (2) pet ees Sade ets tele ears 000 370-9 362-8 300-0 375-6 71-4 i 
Unfilled vacancies (1st of month) (#)........... 000 25-3 23-7 35-8 18-4 144-4 t 
Placements, weekly average................... OOP ees Fae es, 45} 13-9 9-5 t { 
Unemployment insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (lst of month)........... 000 | (7)316-4 | (7)318-5 | (7)247-6 297-2 12-4 t 
BAlanCernenun Geer, aa. aoe nsec aeih saith S000:0000 nen nacn: 778-2 659-4 587-8 182-6 T 
Price Indexes— 
Genera nwinolesales(2) sis wa ter. asses ee eos id aren ieee ed 232-6 238-5 200-0 t t 
(POSUOLE IT VAN PIN Ox: (2) atte tee ele o4\s ee eee nes 6,02 s+ 189-1 190°8 175-2 161-6 118-9 100-7 
Residential oun cine averta ls: (2) sen see nace | coat lPiiae ame heel eteeie aan 274-9 227-4 | (5) 146-6 | (®) 102-3 
Froduction— 
lirgdnetmal production dex, (4) jnnecenstettae etcetera lotic e- 207-7 214-0 187-3 206-8 102-0 
Mineral proGuetronn Gd ex)(2)yisn.levererccaste oli tices. [aia ase. 168-4 157-6 144-2 115-3 111-1 
icine CUnIN aan Oxn(2)n ntcnes aNerat ie eeciafe inci iil ete ete crete « DAW IEa 224-3 195-5 228-0 99-9 
EAT AU OTNMEMNE ee PRS coe worst ee aia hs (OO Wore ngcascanae 199-2 193-2 yer, 141-9 41-3 
Steelimeows ald Castings... 06sec. sce ees (OOO OIE Ne oe ooaaa cre 305-9 | 281-4 258-1 229-9 77-2 
Inspected slaughtering, cattle.................. OOO Rie cece ers: 71-6 77-9 93-7 93-8 54-7 
OLS se etre Re tor OOS Errno ees. 499-8 339-6 350-7 933-9 245-0 
EGU OLOCUCHION see dma cls oiee GOO00ONDIoISaa lees eee 1-81 1-98 1-61 2-09 1-04 
INIGARUE] ona iC) RA a ee ee eee ae QOOstGnS seers 457-8 425-1 399-2 240-0 200-6 
‘ement producers’ shipments........ OOOFO0ORD DISS |eaeaenten 1-18 0-96 0-79 | (6). 0-20 | (6) 0-12 
ENUICOMO Dilegvand: trucks t.. 4.50.25 anc oe anise OOOH eee eee 32-5 40-6 30-1 13-9 14-3 
(CYALRG Loc cae Aris RIO Ie Ree iene, eee U0) animes As Nc woe chow ee 352-7 347-1 349-3 257-6 391-0 
(Coop OVS 5 sO ce Ue ee en per OOOKtOnSs |e ae 20-5 20-3 22-6 22-9 20-2 
TESSEG Mee te oer Heme REE RENG aeRO Eee eer OOOiton Sh haanenne rr 11-0 12-0 10-9 14-9 13-2 
NGC eG RR RAR ee lee, ese Bde ope daroked tatan hove UO wens aasonedce 10-7 9-6 9-6 11-2 8-8 
LANTOS Ne eater tae ee ee Re ee eee OOOKONnSH neers: Aa obs) 25-2 22-4 23-3 12-6 
(Gh. Scie tel Bin a one ARE IG onc a os Nie ae OO0KtonS sees « 1500 1,618 Lc6 1,466 1,299 
fru denocvroleulmeecee nea. anos OOO. cocecdnectlleabea sbeue 2-80 1-95 -79 -36 
IMJECtriGDO Welt ..c2henee oe ees eee. OOOKOOOMsswihe iwaneen soe. 4,970 4,378 3,780 3, 298 2,214 
Construction— 
Contracts awarded... sees eee eee. OOOO) | ceooeen oe 108-7 121-7 64-8 16-2 11*3 
ewellinssmnitestanted. osha. os.42. eae een OOO SSS se | SEE es or 3-0 2-7 T i} 
Complete deee rte cae a eee. QUOI ey Mee’ ale Secale es. 6:7 4-8 t T 
TING EICONStEIC ILO ap ete tet OU) I mteerary te rell aati a. 55°3 55-1 t t 
Distribution— 
Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (4)...............].......-6- pills 307-9 t ii t 
retatlitrade Nees seer sere ta se or, oe SONOOOOF Eee Amt lLitnece ee tee 668-4 584-5 t il 
Hmiporisy exclude goldee sss. .ckeae asa CAOOKIXY occ ooeocc- 282-1 274-2 200-2 138-4 40-4 
Hs ponisvexcluaing £Olds.c..24.0+ scenes: SOOOOOOR eee eee 309-7 233-9 199-5 227-2 57-6 
Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles................. OOCZOOO errr teri eames ctor: 4,582 4,044 5,024 1,923 
GAPS OAC ne arcs ule setters. one OOM in Ae Beare care 316-3 294-3 281-8 281-0 159-7 
Banking and Finance— 
Sommoncstocksnandex (A) aac occii ovate. cl ss es 177-6 179-5 166°5 118-3 82-0 94-9 
HBTELO ENG CISLO CSM ITOK aCe) ated stecroists csi eete tale Horace eel aettetete east tot « 160-6 169-3 153-0 118-6 101-8 
Bond yields, Dominion, index (4).......... 4 eee 115-1 113-9 97-7 90-3 97-3 97-2 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts...... $000,000 9,429 8,789 7,984 6, 000 4, 208 OF 050 
Bank loans, current public................ S000:0008 | eee ee 2,788 2,736 2,182 955 787 
IM IFeyeCeN PEI) 8) 01 ON? o Ays aon ee ee ca eee ae SOOOLO0ON eeen tetas 4,730 4,662 4,413 | (5).3,153 | (©) 1,370 
Circulating media in hands of public...... S000; 000 Rewer srs 1,199 1,169 1,148 GAGs 281 
WD EDOSLESHM Ie ye eee ook sg tee $000,000 | eens 3, 448 3,493 3,270 | .(5) 2,163.) (5) 1,089 








Norg.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 


Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


* Population figures given are as at June 1, 1951, 1950, 1944 and 1939. 


+ Comparable statistics are not available. 


(1) Labour Force Survey figures given are as at Nov. 3, 1951. 


Estimates are based on the 1951 census. 


Previous 


estimates were based on the 1941 census. Estimates for previous surveys are omitted since they are not comparable with 


current data. 


Detailed figures will be found in tables A4-A7 of the February issue of the Labour Gazette. 


(2) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the cost- 


of-living index; base: average 1946=100. 
(3) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 
(4) Average 1935-39 =100. 
(5) Year end figures. 


(6) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 


(7) Includes supplementary benefit. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—_ DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT 
FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 


Sourcs: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 












































Adult Adult Children 
Date Males Females Under 18 Total 

AnnualA versace: 1920224 5 ewe epee eet mbes eng Roa enolase aie tts 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110,534 
Anus CAverage,1926229 5 eee eer eer en noel tdoe ssc aie. 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
‘AnnualseAweraces:1930=34 See een een ae: rere tee ras otic 12,695 12,145 1 aay 35,957 
Avinual sAtyerape dl Goo Oe eee iP ee Latent ei otete nicotene 3,564 5,834 5, 054 14,452 
AnnualiA verace. 1940-44 wee ae eee as are legates axcuaes Metedenss Sars tees Bion 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
AnnualvAwerace..1945=4 Oy ee eR oem een eens 26,701 31,075 18,064 75,840 
Vota) cL G50 Ae ee: ee tee rere ere eee Bt eer ecco se sta raiactss 30, 700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
(otal, T9515 9 aeeene kaon se ee ene ree hd rrr 95,818 53, 239 45,334 194,391 

1951— 
VAMUIALY Soe ere Pe ORT cer ccanevarh Cpemetae 2,546 1,792 1,299 5, 637 
HEY} 6) 012 Gg gc I A. ROPE ouch bo RTA rh Sho ARE RC ao emer 3,799 2,554 2,066 8,419 
IME ATG lilce RRO ct eI ice © oe ey he Ine en i Ca 5,555 3,202 3,051 11,858 
Bay gd ee PR eo ee RTO Ear.) crt hee Ban caer oe te 6, 678 3,915 3,595 14,188 
MRS ae oo oo te a A Te torent i aa 9, 256 Droge 5,475 20, 254 
June FSG a SR et ee RAS OR aH Ee A 9, 638 5, 147 4,644 19,429 
Dualy seer barnes eee oes Ee ee ie screenees clams 9,759 5,191 4,686 19, 636 
PM b regi otic oy ch Soy EN ers OAS, Mere at Oy ict Bien NM eT ee 9,040 4,343 3,853 17, 236 
Septembersste eee ee cae og ee oe ee eter 6,955 3,591 2,682 13, 228 
C)CEO DOTA Or ee eS Ft ee te 11, 433 6,161 4,994 22,588 
INO VEIN b Cra eet cree ees Fee ec Psa ots ete doer nes 11,725 5,983 4,534 22,242 
Decem bens aa eee ee a SRE roe hc oe See 9,434 on 4,455 19,676 

TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
1B). 
Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
IN Weds 
1946-16 tal eee 6 eet aeaien kv erect: 8,656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 
1947 TO balieck Seen eae tier ee 53, a 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8, 638 64, 127 
1948 Total Me eee eee setts 4,558 24, 687 61, 621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
1949-—TNotali sc cree ore Pa Fel 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
1950——Total gan: ances Ie dennis ere tee 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6, 123 73,912 
1951 Ota leer eae eee een es 3,928 46, 033 104, 842 25,165 14, 423 194,391 
1951 

DAMUAT Vw chest OR eae eee ene las Re arse tes 101 1,096 3,261 722 457 5, 637 
CDI UAT: etree atic etiexe ote cia enn 254 1, 433 4,842 1,264 626 8,419 
Eee] eames oot Dis eee OCR aon Ee ao 316 2,376 6, 607 1, 665 894 11,858 
PA Dr cys. he ey cos Ue te eee tes 303 2,915 7,769 2,359 842 14,188 
WE eG et ah Satin Pm eee anise Soman comes 455 3,468 11,491 Sead 1, 463 20, 254 
WTI Gs oy Ma ae ts Mian eto nera\e See laa nics ae et rics 328 3,916 1k, We; 2,696 1,377 19,429 
Tyee Bie ees Sa eae Pee ca Bad 4,689 10, 724 2,280 1,566 19, 636 
PATIZUSE conn some cet oe she otto te 341 4,143 9,489 1,904 1,359 17, 236 
DEPLEMMDER Tc ecdcne ce arpieerisk Ge amet 277 3,488 6, 750 1627 1,086 13, 228 
OCtoberaiss.eeeeet soa eet en eee es 348 6, 553 11, 438 2, 650 1,599 22,588 
Novemberiicsastie ace ice corte 447 5, 885 11, 662 2,355 1,893 22,242 
Pl ecember cnt ccces aie oe een oe aaies 381 6,071 9,697 2, 266 1,261 19, 676 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA 
BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 

































































: Unskilled . 
Farming See | elelllere! epee Profes- : Female Total 
Month Class Ce Workers Clerical sional Trading | Domestic Others | Workers 
1951— 
Achat) Aen Motes 643 966 707 210 124 140 194 254 Seypie, 
February......... 1,341 1,197 1,073 198 178 157 370 269 4,783 
WiGm@leseaadgoagcos 2,072 ieee 1,690 363 245 247 415 343 6,726 
JN crc See eee 2,293 Aa, 5) 1,855 440 299 260 537 361 8,170 
i i rs 3,611 2,339 2,792 540 404 322 678 504 11, 190 
JIVE: Sum Costin 3,534 2,539 3,192 51 359 274 521 552 11, 482 
IL. See eae hee 2,556 3,279 3,412 523 334 287 499 528 11,418 
PATO US tae eee 2,303 3,039 3,050 43 465 245 379 487 10, 434 
September........ 1,461 2,395 2,605 417 415 222 381 431 8,327 
Mctobens. tysdeen.- 2,317 3,977 4,728 569 444 274 805 545 13, 659 
November........ 2,019 3,878 5, 209 632 424 311 748 515 Sou 
December........ 1,710 3,922 3,369 478 310 217 1,004 613 11, 623 
* Statistics by occupation available for male immigrants only, prior to January, 1951. 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Utilities, 
Agricul- Transport- | Finance, 
ture, ation, Services, Supple- 
—- Forestry, Manu- Construc- | Communi- | (including mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Govern- Labour 
Trapping, Storage ment ) Income 
Mining Trade 
1938—A-verage..........-.-- OL 59 9 56 58 5 208 
1939—Average............. 23 62 8 58 59 5 215 
1940—Average............. 26 78 ll 63 60 6 244 
1941—Average............. 29 106 16 73 66 | 8 298 
1049. -A-verage... .s. hs... 30 142 18 80 (Ae 10 353 
1943—-A-verage.....-.-.++->- 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—Average............. 33 171 17 95 &3 13 412 
1945 —A-verage:s. 2... 5.09. 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average............ 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
NO 47 viCnagioumn anne 42 ed 34 134 114 17 518 
1948——A-veragOun.. 2c. see: 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
1949—January.............. 4§ 208 Odi 158 133 20 604 
*1950—January...........--. 45 211 38 165 149 21 629 
*1951—January............. 59 252 47 187 160 25 730 
lebriiaiye te eee 59 254 46 188 162 24 733 
iMarcheran ) ectwe seas: 55 260 46 191 168 25 745 
PAY gees te ee te 55 266 53 196 166 Bl 763 
Mia yeas hiss eres 61 269 59 202 174 oF 792 
AIDA Sate meceerseneen eee is 67 276 64 208 179 zl 821 
Tal yet eek ee 66 276 68 209 178 30 827 
AU SUStAe ee ore 68 279 a 211 176 28 833 
September.......... 70 284 74 214 178 28 848 
Octobersas see Gee 74 283 ie 216 180 29 855 
November.......... 76 283 71 219 179 29 857 
December ue.eee. 73 268 55 225 188 28 837 
1952—January............. 71 281 59 212 181 29 833 











* Includes Newfoundland. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1{to C-3 are based on reports frem employers having 15 or more employees—At February 1, 
employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,313,910. 


(Average calendar year 1939=100) 















































a 
3 a] 2 3 
The ie f ie} Ws = LS as} + 

Year and Month 3 Daaies A 2 ‘S eS = £ <3 

S see | bed pega fe ee oe ee 

a ‘Oe eS OF =] S] S x = HO 

DO UMS pain Yank S o) = w < | ao 
OA ee ANVCL AG CPN merin se anh el. uaa. ort 158-3 146-5| 1387-2] 172-7} 150-9} 163-9] 156-0} 135-8) 158-9] 174-1 
LOTS = Arvieraoer nn. mews wile Nee. ee ee 165-0 161-0) 148-4) 174-2) 156-2) 171-2} 162-0] 139-0} 168-9] 181-6 
OAD SPA Viera gen (akc Kae 1 ee ee: ke 165-5 157-0} 149-0} 165-6] 154-3] 173-1} 166-7! 139-7) 180-3] 179-3 
1950——A-veracete mentees 8. i 6) bees ob ne aoe 168-0 173-1} 142-5) 169-9) 155-0) 177-7] 168-0) 140-8] 188-5] 180-7 
1WQb1SSAvierape: <M sae Bag y eee ee) ah ee 180-2 176-8} 149-4] 180-5} 168-5} 191-0) 173-2] 148-1] 202-6] 190-3 
Heb vals s L940 Fer eter hn ete een 161-0 144-1} 136-0) 162-3) 152-3) 171-4) 159-0} 127-6} 170-1] 163-4 
Helow ) sli satl 950) 4 Ge een. os Os Loess a 158-3 150-4) 133-1) 160-4) 146-9} 170-1) 161-0} 126-6) 173-9) 157-1 
Jan. RL LN 8 0 eaten a nth Ae eee ey oe 175-3 184-2} 149-1} 187-5] 162-3] 186-9} 171-2] 144-4] 193-7] 180-4 
Bebe ree VO ae i base mee ee mae eet my 172°3 165-3} 142-2) 179-3} 159-9} 185-6) 165-5] 134-9} 186-5] 177-0 
Marsa cls eLOO Leet ee ee ets Oe ea cae 172-3 160-1} 135-7) 179-0) 161-0} 185-7) 164-3] 133-3} 186-7] 176-9 
EDT: & 1M 05 I an? pe at cy nN co pele Te eA Om ae 173-3 152-0} 140-3) 177-1) 160-3] 187-3] 165-2) 135-3) 187-0! 181-0 
NE Sire SRL OS LAR Ar: eee ree Pen merce t oheal $6 175:6 161-8} 140-3) 171-7) 163-3] 188-5) 167-5) 137-9] 192-9] 187-2 
AUTIAVeYe gsi Se a RST eee ie at eins toe dn des ¢ 180-3 178-1} 149-4) 171-6} 167-9] 191-9] 172-6 149-8} 202-5) 192-3 
July Ly LOO Leen RcRE Ee sc eed aa oe, ere te 183-6 186-9} 149-6) 174-9] 171-0] 194-7] 177-6] 154-6] 208-9] 197-4 
No mrel 6 05 (eae, I Nees) eh OS Ves teem 184-3 188-7) 155-3} 179-9] 171-6] 193-5} 179-7] 157-5) 218-0] 198-1 
Dept. sapl nn |G) leek) ee ee oo RO Oc en 185-4 192-4) 157-8) 182-3) 173-2} 194-1] 180-4] 157-8] 219-0] 198-9 
Oct. AO Oe comets taes usta myers aoe ee ee a 186-5 188-6) 158-6} 183-6) 175-3} 195-4) 178-6] 156-9] 214-0] 201-0 
INO EN LOS he tees hk mre eee ee eer eek kk i S 186-4 182-6) 158-4) 186-2) 178-0} 193-9) 178-4) 157-7] 211-3] 197-9 
IB Yerr GIGI sa ieee MEE gi ae eee av gel 186-6 181-0) 156-2} 192-3) 178-6} 194-7) 177-5} 156-5) 210-9! 195-1 
Jan. LiL O52 28 eo 50 wert WA Loc ro es oe, ee 181-0 175-2) 149-2] 190-7) 171-7} 190-3] 173-0) 152-1) 206-0) 186-4 
Feb ODD Rea ee ee ed reel Deere ace. oe 177-9 183-4) 150-8) 185-7) 169-0) 187-6] 169-1) 142-9) 201-6! 180-5 

Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- | 
porting Establishments at February 1, 1952.) 100-0 0-2) B27 2-8) 29-5) 42-9 5-2 222\ 457 8-8 
| { 





Note:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to the 


total nu 


mber of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939=100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 





























Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month ----- A i - Average |—-—— — — —| Average 
Agsregate| Average |Wages and Aggregate| Average | Wages and 
eee Weekly |Wagesand!| Salaries a Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries 
Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 

IGE ali erPyReh 55, dla Aplosoe 100-0 100-0 100-0 23.44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22.79 
194i ——Averaeet os) ree oe 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36.34 
LOU S—SAWV OT Ag Waser, erie oie 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40.67 
1949 AWverage ween ie een 165-5 303-7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43.97 
INTO SANA ENR. | oa Ao gaane- 168-0 321-8 191-3 44.84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
LOD IRA Verage: Son tiesse oan ee 180-2 381-3 211-6 49 61 190-0 497-6 224-9 61.25 
Feb. AAS RST ee SRR BPTE eas de 161-0 294-2 182-5 42.77 173-8 334-7 192-7 43.91 
Feb. 1th OG Oat eee 158-3 296-4 187-2 43. 87 170-4 337-4 198-1 45.15 
Jan. dr Meal OD Le eeeeetes oe ena eam 175-3 338-2 193-1 45.27 182-4  Biyigoll 204-5 46.60 
Feb. (16s TLIO Ie er ee Peano 172-3 351-5 204-2 47.87 184-5 402-1 217-8 49.64 
Mar gal OD Unghie sey ee Cees 172-3 353°8 205-6 48.19 186-3 405-3 217-5 49 56 
Apr de GOLA Soc oa eo kee 173-3 357°8 206-6 48.43 188-8 414-6 219-5 50.03 
May LEA OD lets Shh ea, Ret 175-6 367-9 209-8 49.17 189-9 423-7 223-1 50.84 
June Leal OD Lee ee ene 180-3 379-0 210-5 49.34 192-0 429-0 223-3 50.90 
July Us LUGS is Ses AOA 183-6 392-5 214-0 50.17 193-9 440-0 226-9 51.70 
Aug LOD Te eens te Eee 184-3 394-0 214-0 50.16 194-0 440-1 226-8 51.68 
Sept Ure TO ae Ne es ke 185-4 400-2 216-1 50.66 194-1 446-1 229-8 52.37 
Oct. 11 sa Gt te OE oe 186-5 410-0 220-1 51.59 194-2 454-4 233-9 53.31 
Nov LOS Les See: = aan a ee ae 186-4 413-4 222-1 52.05 190-8 451-4 236-5 53.89 
Dec Heigl OO LE se oy ae Ce 186-6 416-7 223-6 52.41 189-1 451-8 238-9 54.44 
Jan. PLO 2 ee ey ree eee 181-0 388-8 215-1 50.42 183-6 417-8 227-4 51.82 
Feb. Hee OD 2th yee cera ae 177-9 401-9 226-2 53.03 185-0 448.9 242-5 55.26 























! Includes (1) Forestr 
(4) Construction, (5) 


recreational service). 
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y (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling) 
( Transportation, storage and communication, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels 














, Quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 


TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 

















(Index Numbers 1939=100) 





Average Weekly 


Wages and Salaries 






































Area and Industry EMPLOYMENT PAYROLLS 
Hebel vane leitebwl | Rebadelwan. t |) Beby lll Keb. i Jane Wel Beb. 1 
1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 
$ i aug 
(a) PROVINCES : 
Ipninceid ward [sland Jjj.¢c-6 se: +o -1 183-4 175-2 165-3 | 336-5 | 327-9 | 298-6 | 36.51 37.25 35.96 
IN OM EUIS COULA Roe nettn iteicon tle sere die otansi ng abate 150-8 149-2 142-2 315-5 287-3 271-6 44.82 41.24 40.97 
ING Wa Druns WICK sh.. 2 aeca: scm eee othe 185-7 190-7 179-3 419-4 419-7 368-5 45.79 44.61 41.56 
UL DEC ase crear ta cath hots sot ererie, are% acer 169-0 171-7 159-9 403-9 389-2 343-1 50.88 48 27 45.67 
CANT OM a mma cs Sie te A aes cae svete 187-6 190-3 185-6 424-6 406-6 379-5 55.39 Dood 50.07 
WIS ipry ROU OEY able Ae Rae aon ee or 169-1 173-0 165-5 333°1 334-2 298-1 50.64 49 66 46.35 
DISA GCIO Walla le ae alae nei sg eumetboo «alent 142-9 152-1 134-9 292-8 305-3 249-9 49 68 48.67 44 89 
PNY] SYST aro cyto, AAR oe ee ere he EA 201-6 206-0 186-5 424-3 492-3 356-9 53.55 PAL 48.69 
BrtishiColum bide acca ee eee eee 180-5 186-4 177-0 394-8 386°9 342-6 56.86 53.97 50.36 
CCAUNIA DA ee Series thers fe ate Seiya 177-9 | 181-0 | 172-3 | 401-9 | 388-8 | 351-5 | 53.08 50.42 47.87 
(b) MerropotiraN AREAS 
Sil © Rea oe de se acts hone nn eens 4 tke 111-2 Sa Re 260-9 DA lie OG ie nee 52 aa aS OZ as ook 
La linear Monee ey als) 25k cist eakeua alent aes 218-9 216-8 192-5 403-8 375-8 308-9 3.20 40.60 | 37.64 
DATION MEE = Hee. chisol Ne sar sot tee 202-3 204-9 178-4 392-4 400-0 341-7 41.58 41.84 | 41.09 
(OVTE OSYO5. © os ouatcenees Shhae RPM en ae ree 145-1 149-0 142-6 326-6 320-1 301-0 41.96 40.03 39.29 
iterbnrOOke Wen ew fame were is nets 167-1 161-1 166-9 383-5 349-6 352-6 44 55 42.12 41.09 
RN TOSLERTVETS eee neil wo sdckaa. © ace diene ts 163-4 169-5 159-8 421-3 406-9 367-1 51.58 48 02 46 62 
iO harmenianoystel\ ails 5 syn sue aos poo ee seor 190-4 Ret OPT ec crcraiceae 496-5 HIDING Ill a nly og ote 49.95 47.88 ; 
Mantes lieve aires tse 5 Meets) pores 173-5 174-9 167-5 387-2 368-5 336-9 51.01 48.15 45.97 
(Cine Ian ooo dan neo eohodmeucol| lleliee4 192-2 183-6 | 384-3 |} 875-7 | 339-3 | 47.80 | 45.28 42 80 
iEfeiiend eXO}ROV ed Oe Aone Remco e 198-8 201-5 199-2 541-8 514-3 463-1 DieoT 53.92 48.92 
ave ihe o clare Rhye oe IRC ie ee ton 240-4 243-0 264-2 648-7 624-5 662-1 63.80 60.77 59.30 
Arana Spee eee cheeses al ekeee 259-9 254-1 204-4 669-6 624-6 464-9 62.09 59.24 54.00 
cea Ga arImes sere icin faeries: hoi cenet 235-3 233-9 225-2 617-8 561-0 531-6 64.46 58.88 57.98 
INC) IGUAL Gn nee Aue on cle vee afore be tae rears aon? 192-4 196-4 191-0 422-4 407-5 377-4 Deon 52.32 49.58 
LAAT CONS hares eae wea eteeecels 197-1 199-5 196-2 471-5 447-5 421-3 57.92) bats: 51.96 
ESTA TALEOT Ce ier ecrara hava ers piene ear clone orskecagert 207-8 203-3 210-0 566-1 517-2 487-1 56.57 2.84 48 22 
(Get) GaP tae io om axrsphareis o hele qk ares 148-3 145-3 154-4 358-6 322-7 339°5 49 61 45.58 45.27 
SGT HO Nae acted eka ae Ue re RnR ee een 166-7 167-9 180-3 | 397-6 | 355-6 | 390-7 | 50.69} 45.00 46.00 
UGH UVa tee een telesales Sects nl secre recent. « 180-6 182-2 155-4 395-8 400-2 319-2 65.85 65.96 61.89 
MO TECLOM® Metcpadetes teat iletececry etnies Sees 184-1 185-3 191-1 391-9 373-7 369-6 50.40 47.75 45.78 
SPIT meee se aes ES MS Les, watch ocdee 291-5 295-4 265-9 680-6 620-6 497-9 64.71 58.24 60.28 
WATTS OT pyri ee vcce one Sets ektceviners Ga 208-3 209 -2 234-6 470-7 438-2 524-5 63.00 58.41 62.28 
DAU SULOMIVLATIO nacre che sageie ce cereionaruens 221-7 223-2 206-1 549-7 497-9 419-2 65.91 59.29 54.52 
MG William G.eAr bilewon asc esece t<: 224-4 226-1 184-3 506-2 479-4 363-7 57.35 53.90 50.25 
\Wdlalt leer to) a5 aA IO cha are SOO eae COO 168-9 171-5 168-1 333-0 329-1 298-3 48.03 46.75 43.15 
hah hee oa eo oe ane Eee Tee 158-9 169-6 155-8 | 329-8 | 347-5 | 286-7 | 47.02 | 46.41 41.58 
Ses Ker COON Ee ae ieee ore ere Sit era ars) heye < 185-4 195-4 179-1 379-7 391-9 325-2 45.44 44 51 40.31 
lita bravayi el yeti on ence tae boomin ae 243-1 250-0 230-7 511-0 504-0 437-1 49 41 47.3 44.53 
(CRIS Aaa 8 5 oreo & ree Gace oe ECC cee 211-3 216-4 193-2 417-5 419-1 343-3 51.038 50.03 45 85 
LV ETACOUL OTA er yee oy Seni ars Sea wiane ana ag 195-2 197-7 195-9 420-1 405-5 375-3 53.92 51.39 48.07 
WGRORGTOENG > oor actos ae ee ec te 990-7 | 218-2 | 207-2 | 483-9} 451-6 | 405-7 | 52.60; 49.66 46.98 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 937-4 | 288-4 | 248-3 |} 813-0 | 859-5 | 609-0] 51.47 | 51.60 42.45 
IY IPLAYER. e on Ania oc Bttro.0 ya Saree Roo OCI aE PALST 120-2 114-9 267-8 252-5 233-1 63 . 62 60.42 58.22 
Manu a CHUTINS Mrrerer tees felsmenecolsrns sets 185-0 183-6 184-5 448-9 417-8 402-1 55.26 51.82 49 64 
Durables Oods- semester eet 234-5 233-8 226-9 574-9 §32-1 497-4 59.55 55.29 53.23 
Non-durable goods.............--: 153-0 1512 156-9 | 358-1 335-4 | 332-9) 51.01 48.3 46.27 
Gonstructlonweeeee eee eee ace ata: 157-2 167-0 145-1 453-3 | 410-4 |) 359-8 | 54.13 | 46.14 46.56 
Transportation, storage and communi- E 
CATIONS EE er ere 178-6 | 181-3 165-0 | 345-0 | 353-0 | 302-7} 55.26) 55.73 52.55 
Bublieutilityzoperationnd. 1544-1. 186-1 187-3 180-1 384-3 378-8 326-1 60.92 59.65 53.48 
GR ES cinta tens en Rh aaah as Cane een eee 171-1 185-2 169-5 | 356-6 | 3874-6] 317-4 | 45.59 | 44.25 40.91 
Finance, insurance and real estate..... 178-5 178-7 160-8 293-2 292-0 251-2 47.75 47.50 45.35 
Sees os nba lioas Pat Geet one oe 176-4 178-1 Boe WN Bil || Bisley |) Briel |) Baie) ava ky) 30.97 
Industrial Composites.seess..- soon a 177-9 181-0 172-3 | 401-9 | 388-8) 351-5] 53.03 | 50.42 | 47.87 





1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. 


industries. 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-c 


leaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 


to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 























Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All . Non- All Non- 
Manu- ass Durable Manu- ee Durable 
factures ope Goods factures Oe Goods 
no no. no. cts. cts cts. 

Feb. O46 eee eg cn A ee ee 45-4 46-0 44-7 70-1 77-8 60-3 
Feb. PN O4G. Al epetias Ose ee 44-] 44-4 43-8 68-1 75-2 61-3 
Feb. Le OE i. x Seti eee ate Coe 43-2 43-2 43-1 76-4 83-5 69-4 
Feb. RPL OAS 8 See cce ee Se Ay ee eee 42-8 42-7 42-8 86-6 93-2 80-1 
Feb. es OAGY 6. emis: 2 aes Maree, apse eee 42-9 43-2 42-7 97-2 105-0 89-3 
Feb: em QSOs a pera eRe a ae 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 
*Jan dR 5 Lira Seas aoe eee ah a ae 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
Feb. a5 Lee Peoria ets eat ce aeons oe ee 42-9 3-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
Mar. 1 O55 Tit AN RS fo. Ge ea 42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-9 102°3 
*Apr TPR DS gpm ee eae Soe, ec ee a el 42-2 42-3 42-1 112-8 121-6 103-4 
May iN ES ee ee ee ee eee ee 42-5 42-6 42-5 114-1 122-9 104-6 
June Ob TRE. a eee ee ane 41-9 42-1 41-6 115-9 123-8 107-2 
July hel O51 Oba Bee SB ce Bo eee ee 41-7 42-0 41-4 118-4 127-0 109-1 
Aug. DL SLES ey ey ae aera. Coe eee 41-4 41-4 41-3 119-1 128-2 109-4 
Sept 1 See OB 1 Ree ApS 2, ee eA Wee aes 41-5 41-7 41-4 120-6 130-0 110-6 
Oct Tea OD Lie Rugsreg eh. ol ep races © oe Ol eae 41-9 42-0 41-8 121-9 132-1 111-2 
Nov LS VL 5 Lrg ie 2 le eee eek as ae 41-8 42-1 41-5 W235 133-3 1138-0 
Dec Aa OS iE Samet: tots Sere eee 2 a we eet 41-9 42-2 41-6 124-5 134-6 113-5 
*Jan BIN D520) ene cin, Se Merce on te 38-1 38-3 37-9 127-1 136-4 116-8 
Feb Lee D2 Oe = eR oe Rd 41-5 41-8 41-1 Te, 137-5 115-8 





























* These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holiday in the case of January 1 and by the 


Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1951. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND 


CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners ) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 






































’ Average Hourly Earnings 
Average Hours Worked Guscent) 

Feb. 1, Jan. 1, Feb. 1, Feb. 1, Janda Feb. 1, 

1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 
INewlound atid esses ts kee) yd ae 42-1 39-3 41-7 125-5 127-9 106-0 
IN OVasS Cotas <P eat i.c a eevee | ere dell hn ee 41-2 37°5 42-6 113-7 114-6 95-3 
ING Wa STS wi Gis aera CU ote ee ae i 43-6 39-6 45-7 111-8 114-2 97-8 
Quebec tee late. ete oe eee a tek ee oe 43-1 39-4 44-7 113-8 114-1 98-1 
Ontario mite? yh es hase kane oc Be cel ee 41-0 37-7 42-4 134-7 134-0 117-5 
Manitoba ent eh. ok oom: oo See On) ee Seen 40-7 38-7 42-3 120-2 121-9 105-1 
Saskatchewan ssa ic he ae eee ee eee 40-3 39-7 40-9 126-3 126-0 110-7 
SAT Der tat seh otsy Oe oie Meee hae eee res er ae a 40-0 39-0 41-6 127-3 125-9 110-2 
British: Columb tae cence Seer ek ee ce 37-7 34-0 38-1 157-3 156-5 132-5 
Montreal Ou Pin awn | oar ea pert hs = Oe eee oe 41-9 37-9 43-1 118-5 118-6 102-9 
PLOPOntoy Pe ie A Ate Ra 2, OS At eae 39-4 36-8 41-3 136-0 131-6 115-2 
EL aT Gone Ree oe hee ee ee ee eee 39-8 36-7 40-7 146-9 147-4 128-8 
WANGSOL (Tarr eee at oe ee oe 41-1 38-2 44-2 153-0 150-2 144-9 
WWD CO" eet to a gre > eee a = 40-2 38°3 42-0 118-7 120-3 104-2 
WVANCOUVEr Ais ctih courts keg Ce felt: cen rea ee 37°3 32-9 37-6 153-7 iKsylioe, 129-8 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Industry 








Average Hours 








Feb. 1|Jan 
1952 | 195 
no. no. 
KOT nwoco.co cb potlthe GAc Guar Oh Boon TOUTE On Mets ORCn ee 43-1) 40 
NIGGA aM. aes Wel OBES hu katoie obs Seam ae aen ap comar 44-5) 42 
(COGIGE, os ode 22 sales ee SE PIR Soe aoe aca 46-6) 43 
(ON aaaVe tall & Mew, 9 CRS AR Pa Oe Se ae eee et as 43-0] 41 
TRUCE ls a hack noel ORE OO CIS Dee ee ae Ie Mice een Gener Pare 39-7) 35 
(CRO ave ot acta: So GEL i Seah oe AEE COP CRE Mite oie Ao cee aOR 38:4) 32 
COnlcanc ma cunalcasmer secretes ye cidelers io rcosto aces 45-4] 45 
iSeries SR See os Bae Oo anin reaia ee aioe Omer 45-4) 42 
EYRE Rg lide... 5. Yas koctld naigeicad Sociomn mete omeoE 41-5) 38 
Himocdeands DEv.Craces qa. eaeiera isis ee oscil tel eels oer 41-0} 39 
INR@s tyPROGLUGGS sy iaps eae terete cutee eee eae ckcteegetnie) ovchcisi 40-5] 38 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 38-8} 33 
(Graingran lsproductasep ees soets secik tee aie teyare caterers 43-2) 40 
Bread and other bakery products.................+- 44-1| 44 
Wns tillecwenclena stl calenlO rs seer ttt iste wae serene 41-0) 41 
Mi Gbacco and) to bAGCOMDLOUUCtSe. aa-yasiielee)- > eepaereie sore <s 41-6| 34 
TR Olevere oRROGUNCUSE Aes coe oc bobo j ad danoo koa be dampDoode 40-8} 35 
eater pro cluG ts seeps rae ete siete) cts rotate enatater os 40-1! 34 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...............--.+:: 40-2) 34 

Textile products (except clothing).....................- 40-4; 3 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.............+--- 36:3) 34 
Wierollieny ove ogacraobdaaeso. conc CoC OND auob ane da oP 43-4| 37 
Rayon mylonandisilis textiles saehits) fe «st oferet=-licii- ¢ 44-7) 40 
Choi minre Creal) eystol ine), soohades soe cobo omen aobow de 37-4) 3i 
Wiverlkoytanitts, son oho ncos Sueno concae aa bop Ooo aos 36-6} 31 
Womens Gout, |. ann dococcu2ecdcm oohtoodanandos 36-6] 26 
[RSID PROETO oo Gaon coaaoame oan cable ps dn od Susman aNEE Ae 38-4) 33 
“ANGYSG! THAOGINOD 1 andes dn cad S00 chot oun dapmutog TOOT 41-1) 35 
‘Sem ain), Follemuinree Tat. o.oo cad meadinna nacho Foun onsen 39-9) 34 
IEGeerRA DEK es do oben ania 4.6 Oech OS aoe ORR ORI RCE INI Ia Oe WOAH 
MitMerswooOW PLOdUctsnsancee ee itia ste ele cisero sem orien 43-7| 38 
IDV NSP TROC MO Sl ocr o coon ne bade > ouenednb aaa ODaeseE 45-8} 43 
ul prand paper maail sie yertacelreete sere ateiasla ts ce-tierai- - 47-1) 45 
Wtherpapewpro CUGLSE ter eitede er-telee cna into 41-9] 38 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 39-5) 38 
“Tinmoya Eyaval Reel | GOVOXSWKOUS soon aunssadnode sooo nua Goaer 42-3) 38 
Neg mikend kurta) ciao Ke reVe iS, 65 cauoneceoodKouess duodosnse 39-9} 34 
Fabricated and structural steel.................-.+.- 43-9) 38 
Ela rclwane cane stOOls seeeper setter caterer sieiete 42-8} 39 
Heating and cooking appliances.................----- 39-8} 36 
bas CASI «dno bond ne Ono odomau eon lbe ep OseToneon 42-3) 37 
Nbsyelavintsiayy aaarenLUEKelAIbMUNE. Won GoncHbeAseo nod ODBebo ooo 43-9) 40 
JPVeuaaenAy ROUEN LENE, 5.50 cn elboanpeoqenecoogcoEddE 42-1} 40 
Sheetimecalanroclehs meer reeneee eri iiaernia ister 40-8] 35 
rans pOLta plone GUI pNO Ni ber ter i-telslaleei stelle sere a ciiel +t 41-4} 38 
ENTIRKGEEIRE SIOLIOENCES, 4 counts oodoneceuoene aguesdses 900% 42-8] 39 
Motonnychiclesteeer emetic ies qc cats ascites ses): 42-0] 39 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................. 41-2) 34 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 40-0} 40 
Shipbuilcumesanci reper oye. c ye sie syslere lele ie etre 42-4) 38 
Non terrous meta luproductssjaacten) <i 2 ile sre esa 41-8} 39 
Nitieausaiienny jHHOCIIO Sng oc acooch do bc onyebe uo oon Gam 43-7| 41 
Biaee eanG| Cejaneie fanerhOKISO Wee aucooceuoopocecaeuecs 42-6} 39 
Se ltinovamel are train Oe yersy oye al rere ekesici el idea iat -reynrere 41-1] 41 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies.................+::. 41-4) 37 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 41-5| 40 
zNon-metallicimineral products nis... ciide- re oe tears 44.4) 40 
@la vanroductamernr ee ree ie oe ite cia toe aata 44.5) 42 
Gipsy ang! Gis mahi. o galoadoo esos note cudo oso 46-1} 42 
Products of petroleum and coal...................... 40-9) 41 
(Cingraanvenil tne Gis), o.55.05 comepeensneon doddcsc soso tous 42-2) 41 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-4} 40 
Ncicl se) icalisran Gl) sallitsmeeraweee ee cis eta aiekele erat lhe) 42-7) 43 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..............-- 41-1] 38 
DRA TEGO, .. soc oon0secodbatendn son So ae aomnDe aD Joss 41-8) 38 
INjoMe Chie Ole, roreys is ona coon due oommOo Uae Dogr oOo Urmnads ane A1-1] 37 
(CHOMRAHIOM., ws Ano auano boc dane OSOOO DODO Maomen aces c 41-4] 35 
Building spama Sty uetunesi: ees cles ei (eel syle <tat-lste + eth east 40-6} 32 
Highway, bridges and street construction.............. 43-4) 42 
Electric and motor transportation.............+++++++5+: 44-8) 44 
‘SYSTE WAL ORs. 5 os ow Glew ot DOE Ue He AUATRIG ORR D SOR A ICED Caras 42-6) 41 
Ebates chighiesiizimpntie. A Cong eoameoda oe (aoonepobcennnd 43-6} 43 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................-..+- 41-2} 37 





* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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Earnings Wages 
Feb. 1|Feb. 1|Jan. 1)Feb.1/Feb.1|Jan. 1)Feb. 1 
1950) £952.) 1952) Lobe W952. i 1952) Wb 
no. | cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
44-1| 140-6) 142-6) 127-7] 60.60) 57.33) 56.32 
45-4) 142-0] 145-1) 128-1) 63.19) 61.67) 58.16 
46-5} 127-0} 128-0) 116-3] 59.18) 55.68) 54.08 
44-6] 153-4] 157-8! 138-2] 65.96] 66.12) 61.64 
41-2} 144-4) 146-1] 133-8] 57.33) 51.43) 55.13 
40-6] 140-2) 140-3] 131-8] 53.84] 45.88] 53.51 
44-0) 159-6) 163-5) 142-5) 72.46] 75.05) 62.70 
45-8] 125-6] 124-5] 111-3] 57.02} 52.66] 50.98 
42-9) 127-2) 127-1) 110-4) 52.79) 48.43) 47.36 
42-3) 108-2} 109-3) 95-5) 44.36) 42.63) 40.40 
40-3) 136-7} 136-9} 118-9] 55.36] 52.30) 47.92 
40-9} 91-6} 91-8) 81-3] 35.54) 30.75) 33.25 
44-7) 117-4} 116-9} 104-4] 50.72) 47.81] 46.67 
44-2) 96-5| 96-7) 86-1] 42.56) 42.55} 38.06 
41-9] 133-6} 132-9] 115-7| 54.78) 55.02) 48.48 
42-4] 112-3] 118-4] 94-3] 46.72) 40.26) 39.98 
43-0) 133-8] 132-8) 118-8] 54.59) 47.54) 51.08 
41-6] 89-7! 89-4] 82-4! 35.97) 31.11] 34.28 
41-4) 86-5| 85-4) 79-8) 34.77| 29.46] 33.04 
44-0] 102-0} 101-5) 92-9] 41.21] 37.25) 40.88 
43-1} 101-4} 100-2 7:9] 36.81] 34.07) 42.19 
43-7] 98-1] 97-5) 86-8} 42.58) 36.95] 37.93 
46:5} 105-7] 107-5) 92-5) 47.25) 43.75) 43.01 
39-3] 90-9) 90-2) 82-9} 34.00] 28.05) 32.58 
39-4] 88-1] 88-8] 81-4] 32.24) 27.97) 32.07 
37-3] 95-8) 93-9) 87-6) 35.06) 24.98] 32.67 
41-1] 92-6] 90-7) 81-1) 35.56] 30.29] 33.33 
42-4] 114-8] 113-6] 99-7) 47.18] 40.44) 42.27 
41-2) 125-1) 123-9} 106-8} 49.91} 42.50) 44.00 
43-7! 102-3] 101-4) 92-7] 43.17) 37.72) 40.51 
45-A4| 96-2! 95-2) 82-6) 42.04] 36.37] 37.50 
46-8] 140-4| 140-8} 119-9) 64.30) 61.11] 56.11 
48-3] 149-3] 150-0] 128-2] 70.32) 67.80} 61.92 
42-8) 110-7} 108°5| 95-5} 46.38] 41.23] 40.87 
40-2] 139-5] 139-5} 126-0] 55.10) 538.15) 50.65 
42-5} 142-4] 140-0} 122-0) 60.24) 54.18) 51.85 
38-7] 160-1) 155-8] 132-0] 63.88] 54.06) 51.08 
42-2) 145-9] 140-6) 126-0} 64.05) 54.55) 53.17 
43-1] 128-8] 126-4] 107-7| 55.13} 49.42) 46.42 
41-6] 123-6) 122-9) 110-9) 49.19} 45.23] 46.13 
44-2] 138-4] 135-5) 122-8) 58.54] 50.81] 54.28 
44.0] 133-6] 131-5) 115-4] 58.65] 53.65} 50.78 
41-9] 156-5] 154-7] 134-2] 65.89) 62.81) 56.23 
42-1) 132-6) 131-7] 118-2) 54.18) 47.15] 47.66 
44-5] 143-3] 142-9] 128-7] 59.33] 55.45] 57.27 
48-2) 142-9] 139-7) 121-9] 61.16] 55.74) 58.76 
44.8) 155-9) 153-5) 148-5] 65.48! 60.63) 66.53 
43-7| 149-2] 147-5) 181-2) 61.47) 50.74] 57.33 
44.4| 139-0] 140-8] 118-2] 55.60) 56.32) 52.48 
41-7| 134-4] 135-8] 115-9] 56.99] 51.60) 48.33 
43.6| 142-2] 142-4] 119-9) 59.44) 56.82) 52.28 
43-3] 129-5] 131-2] 109-6) 56.59) 54.58) 47.46 
43.9] 131-5] 129-4] 116-5| 56.02) 50.98) 51.14 
44.3] 157-5] 157-2] 130-9] 64.73] 64.92) 57.99 
41-6] 138-8] 137-0] 120-4) 57.46] 51.24} 50.09 
41-5| 155-3] 154-9] 137-5) 64.45] 62.58} 57.06 
45-4) 126-0] 125-8] 108-3] 55.94] 51.33} 49.17 
45-8] 119-1] 117-1] 102-5) 53.00) 49.18) 46.95 
45-5} 121-8! 121-5) 106-2) 56.15] 52.12) 48.32 
40-4| 162-7| 164-1] 140-1] 66.54] 67.61) 56.60 
43-4| 130-0] 128-0) 112-0} 54.86] 52.74) 48.61 
41-4| 104-8} 100-6] 90-9) 43.39] 40.74) 37.63 
45-9} 151-2] 148-4] 127-5] 64.56] 64.85) 58.52 
41-3] 103-0] 101-7) 93-2] 42.33] 38.85) 38.49 
43-1] 137-5| 136-4] 119-0) 57.48] 52.24) 51.29 
42-6) 115-8] 116-8] 101-2) 47.59) 44.27) 43.11 
40-1) 128-9} 123-9] 113-5] 53.36) 43.86) 45.51 
39.2| 138-7} 136-2) 121-2] 56.31) 43.99} 47.51 
49-5| 102-4] 101-0] 93-1] 44.44] 42.82) 39.57 
45-0| 123-5) 123-4] 110-7] 55.33] 55.41) 49.82 
49.9| 71-7\ 71-8] 67-7| 30.54) 29.738) 29 04 
43.9) 71-1) 71-1] 67-3) 31.00] 31.00) 29.54 
41-3} 69:5! 69-6] 65-9] 28.63] 25.75} 27.22 
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TABLE C-7.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 








Monthly Average 1945 
Monthly Average 1946 
Monthly Average 1947 
Monthly Average 1948 
Monthly Average 1949 
Monthly Average 1950 


Week Preceding: 

, February 1, 1951 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 1 
Sepleniberg] lOO] tee ene eee eee 
October Peal 95 1 Meee seers pe ee ee Serre Ree: 
INoVvermbersl pLO5l se meee eh tog tee one, eens 
Decembers 11051 Fe secre. ee pees ee eee 


a 
co 
or 
= 


Ia UD omen ae. oti ocak See mya eee 
LADO 2) seaeenete e Metin cat ae seka ans 


January 
February 























A - Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 
Heures Average | Average Oe — 
Worked | Hourly | Weekly fy crane ee opie 
Per Sette : veekly oO k 
Week Earnings | Earnings Earnings | Living Pid on ‘ 
cts 
44.3 69-4 30:71 102-8 96-7 106-3 
42-7 70-0 29-87 100-0 100-0 100-0 
42-5 80-3 34-13 114-3 109-6 104-3 
42-2 91-3 38-53 129-0 127-8 100-9 
42-3 98-6 41-71 139-6 129-6 107-7 
42-5 103-6 44-03 147-4 134-7 109-4 
42-9 110-4 47-36 158-6 141-7 111-9 
42-3 111-4 47-12 157-8 145-4 108-5 
42-4* 112-8 47-83* 160-1 147-1 108-8 
42-5 114-1 48-49 162-3 147-2 110-3 
41-9 115-9 48-56 162-6 148-9 109-2 
41-7 118-4 49-33 165-1 151-8 108-7 
41-4 119-1 49-31 165-1 152-8 108-0 
41-5 120-6 50-05 167-6 153-6 109-1 
41-9 121-9 51-08 171-0 154-0 111-0 
41-8 123-5 51-62 172-8 154-7 111-7 
41-9 124-5 yaa 174-7 154-6 113-0 
ley 127-1 53-01* 177-5 154-9 114-6 
41-5 127-2 52-79 176-7 154-4 114-4 























Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index of 
the average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 


$48.43 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: April 1, 1951, 42-2 hours, $47.60; January 1, 1952, 38-1 hours, 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Source: Form UIC 757 

















Unfilled Live Applications for 
Month pee Vacancies i Employment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
SAE See ie LOA Ge pee comer ee ees 46,552 36,195 82,747 217,491 48,937 266, 428 
PNT Ov gl Oy PL ae LLY ive RT sn GOD Regt Ae ht 43,010 BO, (20 81,735 145, 906 35, 448 181,354 
NDT RL O48 = ele pene | rearere e w 20,475 17, 800 38,275 150,032 43,767 193,799 
ENOL ee 949) ante ee SRA oe ee 14,444 16,816 31, 260 195, 559 50,961 246,520 
PATOL el LODO ce, oh One eterna aete weit 11,967 12,032 23,999 349, 098 79,193 428, 291 
PV OH aH wg Bet CT UR Se aOR ra cern 27,054 14,324 41,378 228,942 61,334 290, 276 
May LN LY es ree en PO Rg es 36,940 Gy) ile} 52, 453 163, 309 54,201 217,510 
June LILO 5 Lee teehee en aE 48,353 LiewOi 66,054 101,384 49,677 151,061 
July Dn OD Lehn ereertec bee ee oe one 45,183 16,775 61,958 86, 997 52,773 139,770 
PTCA) «INE FIRS aY lee Sg Ae, mews op RU oe Pd 39,951 14,570 54,521 80, 456 49.511 129, 967 
SED TMA SLO Ie Rat ee rian ope tanta mee 43,519 15,966 59,485 79,619 47,509 127,128 
Oct. PLO aca tate che ee oe 52,438 16,170 68, 608 79,975 51,003 130,978 
UNon icy 'y ole tls I Aline gel eee IT 44, 820 10, 868 55, 688 94,491 61,017 155,508 
Dee. 1 YF errs ie SUA Pe fa hae 29, 933 9,094 39, 027 138,946 69, 050 207 , 996 
Jan. LOD 2 See ate ee see ee 22,229 Teo 29,964 196, 528 70,053 266,581 
Feb. G52 eee ee ee eae 14,957 8,736 23, 693 275, 814 87,011 362, 825 
Mar eligeall +1 052) svipa ite stan ete oe 15, 129 10, 209 25, 338 285, 454 85, 487 370,941 
FADE Miele O5 2) ee eee 16, 960 12,563 29,523 303, 109 81.741 384, 850 























(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
FEBRUARY 28, 1952 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 











Change From 























Industry Male Female Total 
Jan. 31 March 1 
1952 1951 
Agriculture, fishing, trapping............................ 599 211 810 + 270 - 10 
Logging— 
aD WOOGE eae tas nes he eee eine Lue ee ek 1,646 4 1,650 — 1,609 — 7,290 
tind Dee ie ee wre eee i Ni ene Reece en ek eR 432 a 439 — 267 — 1,050 
Othemloc rite earerem rete net he tee eae as | suse APRA Ye, at Paap 112 + 24 ~ 66 
PROUAU SA mk eee one uae Le By eg 2,190 11 2,201 = otehy) — 8,274 
Mining— 
(CERN e.qoaii oie c OEE AEM epee a re ee 203 1 204 — 121 a 86 
Metallic ores— 
IROL ies 0.1 6 BORE OCISENG CORRE PE OIG Seer Cee Re Ie to ee 2 OM Ml Recreate cea 120 + 58 + 30 
OOS ccntarilt ccc OE AE HR ote on ee ae ene 64 a 66 + 21 —_ 85 
INIT Celta eee eine errr inks We NS Oe. cm awe) Bak (Oy WR as oe oe ae 156 + 90 ~ 8 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals... .... 152 fi 159 ob 68 + 84 
EPrOspecuinguand Ol pKOGueines su seme. a wee ae otk 85 20 105 _ 1 _ 45 
SOC epee nN ee pai) eA nts LER ln 780 30 810 Sp ills: + 152 
Manufacturing— 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobacco).............. 357 244 601 + 102 + 39 
Mextilest appareleuCns: Mat miner grams eenc eer s eink 286 1,509 1,795 + 250 — 1,097 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................. 407 45 452 + 153 — 211 
Pulp and paper products (ine. printing)................. 210 114 324 + 50 — 162 
@hemicalsvandrallied: products... a eenee aon nenn ss ar 127 74 201 - 28 — 146 
iReproleuimrand coal products: 044. easmeae sade. ae 31 8 39 ote 4 _ 23 
RUD Dem DrOGduCuser mot nct este iets oe secre ktucscictea caren 33 21 54 _ 8 — 48 
eather ang leather productss:..-.0.00e-s.++.00.+6s5-. 63 149 212 a 58 85 
SLonesclayvrandes Ass rocuetse. ee cies ae 4 cin cee oe 58 ay 90 oS 9 _ 49 
ronrandusteele ancl LO (UCL Maree tie aie eet ict ce ole 499 55 554 fe 70 — 206 
INoneterrous metals and products; ..4-+2..2..+.0.++.+.- 129 44 173 a ail — 204 
Bac hineryeere ne See eho cen OREN ives Gabe s tndensate 429 42 471 _ We 397 
Electrical equipment and products..................... 189 64 253 — 247 — 211 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... i Gail 123 1,354 + 324 + 239 
CUO tease base tires chal -e Eek Siete raepcto'o tiene et oe 4,049 2,524 6,573 sm ttasil — 2,561 
Cons CLUCtION ere ern tee eet eee ieee 1,810 58 1,868 + 154 + $32 
Transportation and storage....................00..00000. 1,190 89 1,279 + 674 + 247 
Communications, and other public utilities............. 193 166 359 + 15 — 117 
Trade— p 
Wiholesa Guages Septet tate eran cs col eo et ous sare 541 339 880 + 115 — 389 
GCA Meee ree eee A lt testo a a? Panes ele ieee te) 993 1,168 2.161 + 412 — 6566 
Eloise eee eee te ali pieal ateiorcacrons oaks Ors 1,534 11, 0A 3,041 + §27 — 955 
Finance, insurance, real estate....................000005. 713 589 1,302 _ 13 — 528 
Service— 
JEON ONG tne, robe ans CR OR Ad tehicsn.o De ee ee es aes 824 458 1,282 + 340 — 225 
OXOTNER NG ek ao pee io EROS SEE aC UO ee ae 33 2,169 2,202 + 137 — 410 
TEES USCOYOVEN Uae see ley and ch eg sper 0 Ce ve ee 593 2,019 ONGke + 359 — 200 
OLNeMmSeRVICeN eect ase in one ic nes nde Aaeine 620 382 1,002 + 177 aa 2 
ABOU REI er pychame, © Crab} Se eR a ee a ee oe res 2,070 5,028 7,098 + 1,013 — 8383 
ANALG OG (ES te ier a eis SEs ears Ara ee en 15,128 10,213 25,341 + 1,644 —12,327 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATIONS AND BY SEX, FEBRUARY 238, 1952 (a) 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 











Unfilled Vacancies 


Live Applications for Employment 




















Occupational Group — — 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers..... 1,120 452 Is ae 4,583 1,037 5,620 
@lemealiworkersesee eee eee eee 1,272 2,919 4,191 8, 681 15,783 24,464 
Salegawolkersmere see eerie 1,291 772 2,063 4,945 11, 220 16,165 
Personal and domestic service workers... 526 3,750 4,276 19, 287 15, 491 34,778 
EAI Ae pene a ttene tried een tua Blix 64 1 65 5,278 85 5,363 
Aoriculture and Shines. eee sae dee 751 2 758 2,652 1,060 Serle, 
Skilled and semiskilled workers... : 7,451 1,884 9,335 119,907 20,941 140,848 
Food and kindred products” ‘fine. 

tODACCO) We eee neers 39 33 72 2,044 1,288 Byo02 
Mextiles clothing ecCs seme sea ere 140 1,468 1,608 3,716 ik, Haz 15, 453 
Lumber and wood products......... DE TDA) Bee HAMee weet a Oa: 12, 860 176 13,036 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 40 23 63 945 602 1,547 
Leather and leather products. . : 42 113 155 1,408 731 2,139 
Stone, clay and ee products. Rt ae 9 1 10 546 80 626 
Metalworking. . a tie Ee ee Ae 1,649 20 1, 669 8,453 974 9,427 
iMlectrical, cede eo eee eee 219 9 228 tie Doo 1,073 2,638 
Transportation equipment........... IODA Need So ean 42 607 91 698 

IY EDGR OV eae tRe rs Siac, poets ae Ob ces ode 285 aml seers es 285 1:;'080) Hike eee eee 1,080 
Construction eer ene nae TLG a eee ee 716 46, 656 6 46, 662 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 606 13 619 16,557 78 16,635 
Communications and public utility. . SOx. Bek a cithc 3 513 1 514 
ikradejand Serviced). se eee eerie 123 126 249 220 1,533 3,756 
Other skilled and semiskilled........ Lvlos 48 1, 201 12,455 293 14, 648 
OTEMIEN SMe sos cea eco 74 7 81 2,924 233 B.1o7 
AOreNnbicesm ech: see Lee an foe 121 23 144 Dood 145 5, 500 
Unskalledswonkence, mi petsceeteen rire ie 2,654 429 3,083 120, 121 19,870 139,991 
Hood anadstobacko see nen oes 62 185 247 3, 842 5,118 8,960 
Lumber and lumber products........ 236 9 245 7,544 372 7,916 
Metal workin? asene eens ae 87 3 90 4,083 675 4,758 
Construction wet eer eer. ae AQ Ramla oe deems 2 498 27, 447 1 27,448 
Other unskilled workers............. Le 232 2,003 Ua AUS) 13,704 90,909 
Total: s:8s fea oe ices 15,129 10,209 25,338 285, 454 85,487 370,941 


























(a) Preliminary—sub‘ect to revision. 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 


PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


1952 

















Weekly Average 








Industry ene Referrals | Placements 
INGORE Ane lenbeleae rie oy OVtIvs, |S Sak nein gb sad bholta nas cas anbewuenebdbem odbubasaeite 407 292 Bao 
Gee ing ke dc eee ee eg te, PRA ty hh a nhs cee eae ent mine 1,262 1, 246 888 
IMEUTI oe eer cote ee Ae eo cence ah em ac tate dd cect AL ee Seneca ELI: te Ee eve 441 503 197 
Manufacturing— 
Hood andusindred pro ducts (NC sCOa COO) samira cee eee 445 507 312 
TextilesPapparel, 6tCe. «acces eae eo anes Rech eins Se eile 1,142 1,102 740 
Lumber Emavel nabautsjareYoldhsnosy) syeveVOMCOVONCUS! aac oranhocedandecbannoduasocadesece 562 587 451 
Pilpanc papel PLOdUGtsE Mes OLL G10 0) sees tate ieee ee nn eee 270 294 196 
Chemicals and allied products.......... {SRO ORS eee os oe CE 156 193 124 
Petroloumeancdcoalspro UCTS mayen ter ce are ane tee ere nee ee 25 34 16 
RU b DER LO CLUCtS ike hss rae och ee ac I oe oe eee 36 40 Pell 
eatherandsleather proGUCls. saan ne nian emi eee ne ene 173 178 120 
Stonewclayzand: glass products. .see eee ee naa aan core ee ee 98 117 79 
ironsangdisteel and products. ae see Ee eee eee ae 281 297 208 
ENON eLEOUS Ne LALSHANIG DFO CUCES cen eerie tren aae ner at ete rarer tt cee ee 156 229 107 
NMEAGHING EV tic < chlo Se Resse eA Sa TRE CEE ERR ee ieee are 4 289 307 200 
{ii vererAeuceul eo quunopoavereys INGl CHOC MUCOHS, canada ag dob 20s cgoo oF auanda se eccauaccar 152 186 103 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing........................ 675 623 435 
4 ifort: epee ee Pet ret Ue Bon iron On ee eh nates a 3.9 cl aia. 4,460 4,694 3,118 
GOTSELUCTLOU ee. orcs aps ache ey ee rae ae cS ao ee cee ee 1,917 2,033 1,561 
(MraAnspoctationjand StOraze se rosie pee ee eee ee eee eer ee rene eee 1,356 1,274 985 
Communications and Other pulbli ci Utluibles este een tenet erent ten eee 207 237 157 
Asis) en aie ae 0 nO ER eS Schr Ue eed rl mn ke 8 See SEE pet: 2,192 2,676 iL fs5i 7 
Hinance, wsurance, real-estatesans ea orto Cen ee ao ee a eae 345 415 202 
SOLVE CE Se Hee eat meray Nae ee ig A ees ner AI Re Se rg Ge a ae 4,913 5,020 3,439 
A Tri USERPICS eee ros cae eaves ears ew ie he an SHE SN oe Se eee a 17,500 18,390 12,299 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FOUR 
WEEKS FEBRUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 28, 1952; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 


AS AT MARCE 20, 1952 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 








Office 


Newfoundland............... 
Corner: brooke css. s een 
Gmnandulalleeane ccna ec. 
Sis UOMINEE dare Goguerd acabor 


Prince Edward Island....... 
@harlottetowlnwe-ceceeee ae 
Simmersidearc.mieee sca 


Bridgewater. ......:...0...:- 
ISCNER Eh oreo 
IM VEFNOSS fo erereeleicfickecc cies -reie:- 
Hentwillewecene scan eee cere 
EVerpOOle ess saccdeesne ones 
New Glasgow.........-....- 
Springhilleees scence asc. 
SVN OV mie creteisiaaicierstocsie “iaieoe 


eC ce 


New Brunswick.............. 
IBatnuratecen wes ee ice cris 
Campbellton................ 
IDeA Ss gcocdocebucac 


INTOREtON setae eh vetoaws sistas 


Megantic..... 


Cy 


Riviere du Loup............. 
Robervaleea veers ace. 


Stes Uheresers 82 2.5 sleet 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 
St. Hyacinthe............... 
Stadeanearr cc weitere tte ctdlne.s 
Sts OrOMme wt eae eee 
St. Joseph d’Alma........... 
Shawinigan Falls............ 
Sherbrooke acm eceriaaecee- 
SOrel ee weenie teats stdiere 





Vacancies 

Reported) Unfilled 
during end of 
period period 

623 409 
132 111 
oe 40 
436 249 
410 195 
220 148 
190, 47 
2,967 1,181 
O Orie eee age 
98 48 
1,780 876 
18 1 
71 77 
28 § 
378 28 
1, 3 
369 106 
64 24 
56 10 
3,583 1,465 
39 § 
110 123 
209 18 
251 71 
168 tz 
1,669 676 
189 13 
615 325 
148 97 
155 59 
30 3 
19, 942 7,735 
163 148 
32 6 
55 6 
49 99 
259 124 
243 i 
190 46 
138 18 
47 26 
471 5 
157 19 
252 105 
312 112 
230 117 
82 5 
72 3 
Silat 43 
376 214 
3 2 
Lee 278 
210 44 
44 De 
38 12 
9, 264 TED) 
572 465 
60 1 
1,180 549 
173 305 
407 3 
19 21 
215 68 
ts 12 
Gy 9 
126 29 
142 192 
168 116 
222 64 
162 38 
750 110 
“216 18 
600 137 
207 254 








Regis- 
tered 
end of 
period 


3,626 
499 
418 

2,709 


818 
431 
387 


7,072 
219 
254 

2,694 
134 
554 
107 

1,013 
104 

1,131 
323 
539 


7,336 
802 
608 
608 
560 
286 

2,090 
714 

1,225 
237 
147 
259 


50,542 
295 
208 
262 
345 
537 
821 
233 
760 
320 
203 
495 


Referred 
to 


31 
29 
446 








vacancies 


506 














Applicants 
Placements 

Regular | Casual 
256 7 
21 ni 
11 4 
D4 Ml eee Rees 
228 102 
139 46 
89 56 
1,376 $65 
63 30 
10 44 
788 586 
LO eee aes 
20 4 
11 6 
262 105 
GAVE & on tek 
139 140 
43 5) 
11 45 
1,152 1,469 
13 19 
41 Fall 
64 100 
81 120 
79 88 
277 817 
59 114 
402 69 
58 35 
68 22 
10 14 
12,349 1,417 
17 | eee aereaea 
AT ke | eet ee 
44 1 
14 18 
30 135 
114 15 
59 3 
107 6 
DO i8 lk re clepeyeehne 
Qi Fiske ee meas 
1 Ee ER ere 
171 20 
181 45 
159 34 
70 4 
6 57 
AUR R copee es 
306 30 
Shall Rae eats 
1 Oh tee, Ree Be ey 
1G 2i4|eoee es erat 
VAR lhe cociete ee 
30 1 
oo 530 
HOSS Seki ecetete 
ASe Ie awe Sree t 
602 122 
RAs ate ee 
252 105 
9 1 
130 30 
95 6 
URVON Adm ened e 
betta tm Poly ce te 
90 3 
145 9 
141 Ul 
113 1 
775 2 
103 75 
379 72 
122 4 





Unplaced 
end of 
period 


11,147 
1,479 
L208 
8,390 


2,863 
1,759 
1,104 


115, 256 
618 





Unplaced 
as at 
March 20, 
195 


11, 746 
1,613 
1,488 
8, 645 


2, 932 
1,825 


1,107 
18,783 


603 
1,024 
3, 683 

816 
2,132 

400 
2 ORIG: 


“ 


683 


— 
DN N eee ee 
—_— 

Ww 
oo 


— 
bo 
fon 
oO 





TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FOUR 
WEEKS FEBRUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 28, 1952; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT MARCH 280, 1952—Continued 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 









































Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of end of to ——______—_—_————| endof |March20, 
period period period |vacancies | Regular | Casual period 1952 
Q@uebec—Concluded 

Thetford Mines.............. 184 41 627 215 150 3 1,044 1,105 
FERTeOcRIVOIs 2 -ccccras sense 273 79 1, 862 491 162 61 5,534 6, 623 
WaludsOrjaencets Aasiqacec cerns 371 147 590 343 27. 1 559 847 
Valleyfield............. maak 225 59 737 241 176 2 Pa PAG) 1,609 
Wictomavillemancntmeen teens 231 120 798 251 142 11 1,504 1,678 
Ontarlo eyes ons ee oe 21,834 7,752 54,144 22,575 13,126 2,491 | 116,094 116, 244 
FATMPrIO“en wer km oe eee 47 10 90 54 AQ) Vk ee 282 293 
IBATTIC james coterie: 398 93 461 356 287 10 968 904 
Bellevillestee te eee tte 93 62 437 102 51 15 977 1,034 
Bracebridgey ..% 225 5s0-0 o 84 5 272 109 90: ih. eee. 719 953 
Bramptonnace a. asco ccnien 100 38 252 102 80 2 487 oibe 
Brantiord havc cesees: cena 363 67 870 418 303 12 2,086 2,038 
Brockvillemeiasciccce eee 82 22 257 76 49 9 395 337 
Carleton Place.............. 5 2 107 5 3 leNPeesaterer es 424 420 
@hathamiee a. cee eee ee 137 51 603 175 73 25 1,942 1,739 
@Qobourg itera. 141 6 230 183 121 19 599 582 
Collingwood sence nes 90 22 178 87 68 14 653 645 
Cornwall, Se. oe ace eee 268 51 859 307 227 33 2,759 2,813 
Grtrbriesaeen here eee 23 8 101 20 19:3 eee eee AY 209 230 
Hortilirancestcecsnccieeeeeiiee 112 153 150 78 64 1 237 307 
Rortawilliam aaec eer eeeasece 344 92 807 338 239 13 1,340 1,710 
CH Ure ee Err) ea ee apt 176 85 361 137 85 20 991 1,040 
ANANOQUCH Isao der cicngens 58 1 115 65 53 5 251 231 
Goderich Waar ne ac ceeh oc ie 76 49 70 65 31 1 349 334 
Guelph Fier: scant esi: 171 94 442 166 83 3 Le) 1,174 
Hamil toneaeeeee seek cue ne 1, 238 363 4,132 1, 848 617 378 9, 203 8,745 
Hawkesburyee-ees secu. oer 50 15 259 65 41 1 929 948 
Inverse! lee swe eae cee 73 27 191 95 49 2 441 457 
Kapuskasing seme ecient inca: 108 39 173 98 67 2 160 231 
EC GHOL ARSE etree iiotede mine hace Be 81 14 158 88 COA Ae 285 319 
TS ingstoneee oe sere aie 429 152 658 493 301 31 1,065 943 
Kirkland Uake:... jac0ses fa: 282 97 325 180 226 20 596 628 
Kitchener-Waterloo......... 442 114 787 582 307 35 2,298 2,184 
EGA MINe tone sey. ces eee 62 15 201 94 52 2 709 621 
ind says aes us aoe eee 63 20 75) 65 54 3 563 606 
Distowelsaase scoescet econ 40 Bo 168 26 11 2 383 389 
Pond on tenn. co ae 872 561 2,128 935 429 142 3, 803 3,625 
Midland 2¥tties.ccaceecwsue 86 42 183 65 70 3 959 770 
INapanees eis c ae areeaes 16 4 193 23 LAD | ae Se eee 614 661 
INGwe Lorontomae scree: sree 443 59 969 453 357 28 2,184 1,980 
NisgaradHallstece..e ec ceecee 361 34 790 333 229 55 1,420 LaL0 
INOEtH Bayan tee, aac 475 75 920 617 248 169 818 1,017 
Oral lin 25 eee ee. ee cee ee 102 10 248 111 79 16 876 818 
Oshawa ear eee se 261 81 1,224 280 132 76 3,146 3,145 
Ottawa se teks hoeeueten ce 1,505 692 Daal 1,391 688 264 3,905 4,093 
Owen Sound@yers aoe ee 218 wy 436 279 182 19 1,547 1,435 
Parry SOUnGeHer eee eaten 26 it 164 25 PAN RAS Pst ae 448 407 
RMoembrokerey sy Accace mercies 285 84 382 225 208 3 683 781 
Perth..... eA eRe os ae 84 53 151 86 42 24° 410 445 
Peterborough............... 133 33 786 146 90 6 2,245 2,220 
IPICtOnM cae ora a. 14 1 110 1 14 econo ae 498 475 
IRorteArthurseeee eerie. eee 353 106 iviso 375 276 4 1,723 2,493 
Ort Golborne sae ener 24 25 178 22 14 1 642 642 
Prescott oete ee Moen ceo aene 87 15 247 101 S07 | Reenem 554 670 
Rentrew ere pisecccetermacsues 65 3 217 56 58 2 500 487 
St. Catharines 540005. ¢ 2008 310 81 1,129 295 190 38 2,595 2,499 
Sta nomaAseeee re ee re 184 30 456 287 119 25 746 823 
DAIMIA Lee ee eee 211 52 506 268 154 19 1,361 1,278 
Sault Ste. Marie............. 331 83 576 310 242 DS 921 1,027 
DIMCOGH TL ee ane een 47 20 344 52 20 5 853 1,058 
Sioux-Lookout............... 116 9 149 131 75 19 87 100 
Sroiths Hallam. teecereecce 54 16 175 50 28 7 380 374 
Ptratlordise ae eee 193 60 381 198 69 48 733 708 
Sturgeon Falls............... 88 4 278 88 Ca ee eee eee 384 758 
Sudburysvee cee ree. 535 216 1,410 548 253 97 2,027 2,426 
SEim MINS Meee oe see 410 5 859 513 299 43 1,002 1,162 
PRLOLONUO. comet ere ol alctettiere oat 6,300 2,594 NG, 22 5, 807 S004 570 31,844 32,119 

PU TONGON es yaereie iiss vesicles che 85 333 111 6 5 4 
Walkertonwrenint sceccs see ce 52 14 200 102 AG) Se cee ee 620 611 
Wallaceburg.,............... 133 12 321 aie I) EAs cerdev Bee 1,053 1032 
Wallan {2 Sak tet care te cies 475 132 763 484 355 9 1,848 1,699 
Weston .haretin es case c cee 447 266 542 282 202)7| Jeane. 860 826 
Windsor centaur nce 740 325 3,017 794 387 102 6, 604 5, 660 
Woodstock & 3 eiisctieed foes 77 42 216 61 50 8 6 511 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FOUR 
WEEKS FEBRUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 28, 1952; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT MARCH 20, 1952—Concluded 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 
































Vacancies Applicants 

Regis- Unplaced 

Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced aa, at 
uring end of end of to end of |March 20, 

period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1952 
Manitoba eiecrs ee tas coc re: 4,058 2,029 9,286 4,076 1,781 935 18,280 18,424 
Brand oneres..cseeeaoe seen ce 337 225 790 286 183 26 1,207 L272 
Dauplingerrees eee ee 99 763} 274 47 26 6 589 677 
LT ELON eaves eee ieee oa 246 171 122 68 113 a 135 140 
Portage la Prairie........... 188 54 348 180 150 2 793 | 795 
1 UEC RIRA are nee be 41 27 78 41 1 Ra 106 90 
Winnipeg sere ee cm ac sees 3,147 1,479 7,674 3,454 1, 283 898 15,350 15,450 
Saskatchewan................ 2, 264 1,035 4,846 2,280 1, 206 382 11,318 11,045 
INSTOVAN yo eeireeen wie aso, 55 13 111 84 44 5 282 284 
IMIQOSE: JAW aarti sc ons 233 128 588 246 122 32 15125 1,160 
North Battleford............ 106 83 223 88 69 2 731 733 
Rrincesalbertsseer oneness 205 43 540 218 146 ras 1, 264 F230 
VOQINAa hes Weert teal hres 820 256 1,422 807 447 169 2 tOd' | 2,621 
asks toons wate cca eee 568 306 1,248 608 Dap) 124 2,783 2,720 
Dwitt @urrentees. «<nseeiess. 60 47 236 56 28 | ee ae 786 763 
Teachers’ Office (a)......... 18 26 27 3 ZH th eee 27 55 
Wey Durneerncener at 85 56 Wile 60 46 4 265 265 
BY OFCOM SMe Ria Rane ert 114 il 334 113 64 14 1,300 1,211 
Albertasy nce haetiewisscicee oe 6,659 3,740 9,551 8,224 3,522 819 14,891 14,779 
Blairmoreseren: fost aso s « 41 89 131 30 26 255 264 
CONES ORY. 2 epeo ceo ee tee aie WPaa) 668 3,407 2,646 1, 246 385 4,858 4,780) 
Drumlvellenweecn ee sane 71 11 136 65 (OV I ee Soli 8. 194 230 
HI dIMOUbOnemeee etre see 3,342 2,454 4,468 4, 820 1,569 387 6,401 6,514 
HAS ONS renee occas 403 182 258 230 Se al Cees AG, 138 
Wethbridzencssscemceeam ec. 335 208 664 241 133 39 1,988 1,786 
Medicines ater .ddccr ccn - 98 36 241 112 74 5 590 | 574 
Red: Deer veicacce cbc ste ese 123 63 231 80 68 2 466 457 
Wellaowknifetannceouescesc cc: 30 29 Lig eee (aS: ater 22 27 
British Columbia............ 7, 661 2,249 18, 658 8,380 4,895 712 50,079 43,378 
Ghilliwack#ye ae eon 214 25 367 276 176 26 2,195 1,677 
(CoOurtena Verna cteetee Moke cae 195 119 324 142 110 16 1115 624 
@ranbrookeep reson st biowae: 52 10 228 69 41 1 599 596 
Dawson Creek.............. 141 14 190 140 Uschi thy Maer 198 191 
JONIINEH IN, g Av secicettins bee tate 265 44 377 294 218 4 1, 166 885 
Karim LOOPS Ewer certs cto 93 11 273 $8 Shy, Bee en 3 ; 793 763 
NG] OWI eye od peste one 86 13 398 103 PA 57 1,414 1,353 
INADAIMNO MN eens ee ise cose 262 22 522 263 202 30 1,409 769 
INITIO NS « 66 Sotto oo eee 149 20 307 183 132 3 1,119 1,136 
New Westminster........... 453 81 2,002 472 317 78 6,412 5,470 
enti cloner amet croc sierversve 212 8 256 210 149 57 1,457 1,357 
PorteAlbernis a tacrccerccs ses 289 22 270 298 PAP 3 455 349 
Prince: Georven:. ao aes ade cs 501 67 893 633 451 7 694 §29 
IBrince Runertiscses nner as 226 55 371 213 WoO erent Ren 895 907 
Brincetousewasaceenecs crteen. . 27 2 44 28 WHS | IAA een Pc 161 133 
Eira Tet ee eas, oa ey ers kaa. 234 26 526 239 194 9 900 960 
Vian COUVOIAEe Raced Denis a5 3,054 1,047 9, 256 3,781 1,583 344 24,514 PA 2h 
Wiernon eee ea ee aes 100 43 386 86 OO} eh eee 1,497 1,484 
ViLCECOLISE ash Hens ote adh tos 678 303 1,487 741 412 67 2,951 2,701 
Wihttehorse ! iss ccsinstie ee ocic.c.- 430 oe 181 111 Lee lLaaetacrteee 135 121 
@Wamadarneases. so ncse tee 70,001 27, 784 165,879 73,958 39,895 9,299 372,869 383, 645 
IN ales tee oh cin aac cein cette 44,454 Iifgaies 2 eli 45, 859 26, 544 5, 680 286,547 300, 167 
Kem ailes eAs. gen vce se rsa: 25, 547 10,411 44,762 27,699 I3,o0L 3,619 86,322 83,478 























(a) Statistics for the Province of Saskatchewan. 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 




















1942-1952 
Applications Placements 
Year ------ - 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

A 2 ee ee eee eee rt ce reo ME eat kag 5 1,044,610 499,519 1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
TSAR la Sa ee ine Sa a ie ee 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704,126 | 1,944 026 
LO A eee MRA en ag te Sis alas ee a er ak 1,583,010 902,273 2,485, 283 1,101,854 638,063 1,739,917 
TE, Oo ne Ss ae Re ae ee a 1, 855, 036 661,948 2,516,984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 
2 Oe aE TRI PE oe get e fvey,, seh carecene ms ie's 1, 464, 533 494,164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235, 360 859,412 
ONE 5. he wee ats deo NAS, ae ee ee 1,189, 646 439,577 1,629, 223 549,376 220,473 | 769, 849 
1 Teo, co Aree Wks iS AIP eee Ra REN, ne 1,197,295 459, 332 1,656, 627 497,916 214,424 | 712,340 
IRN Set ea ae Jo tenehees ee cae ene 1, 295, 690 494,956 1,790, 646 464,363 219,816 684,179 
LOE (ene Stern Meee ee PE nd ccnoec ope on 1,500,763 575, 813 2,076,576 559, 882 230,920 790, 802 
IE eae eR BPO Sek eS ch oreo a ee 1,541, 208 623 , 467 2,164, 675 655,933 | 262,305 918, 238 
ed ocr eee (OV COIS NE re Bet ion ed elisa scene 322,620 115,392 438,012 74,496 | 38,505 113,001 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS’ BENEFIT PAID, 


AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 



































Number Month of February, 1952 
ee Numb Numb 
. eneft umber Number 
Province in Last Com- of Days eee A 
Week of the} mencing Benefit Pad 
Month* Benefit Paid 
$ 

ING wiounc anil e.Stytee concer eto r aee rel Pee on nee SPN mee ter Evan 6, 060 onO2e 125, 143 350, 837 
rinceL Hd wWaLraulslancdemeete 0 ean tee eee Ae nee 1/20 783 39,596 99,404 
INIGORUEPISI COST OAD ee RIG Gt ames Ont aurea ore A pei bo acme S Ria ileation: 5,442 233, 762 620, 907 
ING MRT UNS WIC ERS 4 lac Mer toce.: oc Merete tee ene See NS toa ave rs 8,295 3,730 164, 356 435, 153 
CUE DOC Laer te cere ee Oe OEE A ETE Son PSR Pots ce see 70, 274 33, 602 1,654,715 4,345,951 
ONCETIO oop es a ee eae eas A cars Doe 2 Perens fobs ed 73,943 31, 841 1, 637, 866 4,368, 449 
IN EWTN 6] of tt ec A RS once ics Me ae ok eee ent mS Ai a mena 11, 953 5,314 285, 990 757,520 
Saskatchewanact cs cg ees, tM cies ec ermine ea atten 6,449 3,249 163, 851 438,714 
MIO YeT gee oe rch Sea eae (ty cee Pao LPT SE RON ombed a eins cg Sienna ANE 9,319 4,578 Mille AS} 589,393 
iBrigish: ColmMimbias.: sont Sere ee Ee Ree eee 28,970 15,618 749, 622 2,156, 284 
Motala @anadaKebruahyenl! Ooo seamen ree ecirct matte aati 228,121 107, 680 5, 266, 024 14,162, 612 
otal Canada anisievinnl GO o Meet ete ayan ae es eet ree cet 216, 882 154, 294 5,036,971 13, 483,917 
otal Canada Mebrianmye | Obleemen seen onc are oritete interes 158,045 79,421 3, 853,024 9,589, 561 





* Week containing last day of the month. 








TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY 
NUMBER OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF 
FEBRUARY 29, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.8. 








Province and Sex 


ToraL 


6 days 
and 
under 





666 





114,973 
88,088 
26, 885 


112,577 
82,321 
30, 256 


16, 862 
12,580 
4,282 


9, 662 
7,982 
1, 680 


14,501 
12,168 
2,333 


39, 642 
31,526 
8,116 


350, 805 
272,094 
TAShs cil 





1, 801 
1,766 
30 


274 














7-12 13-24 25-48 A072 ee 
days days days days ower 

545 1,230 3,066 1, 806 1,128 
488 1,190 2,995 WAS) 1,092 
57 40 71 31 36 
108 271 825 526 373 
92 225 Fal 479 292 
16 46 114 47 81 
ORY 2,430 4,813 2,704 2,390 
1,078 2,114 42 2,384 1,946 
164 316 641 320 444 
1,046 2,236 3,645 Bs Age) 2,085 
875 1, 833 3,008 2,344 SYA! 
ill 403 637 419 514 
9,691 17,980 26, 989 20,559 18,409 
7,485 14,311 20, 841 16, 254 12,077 
2,206 3, 669 6,148 4,305 6,332 
10, 649 18,087 28,550 16,427 17,301 
d Bos 13,1388 21,580 12,697 11,368 
3,316 4,949 6,970 3,730 5, 933 
1,061 2,023 4,153 3, 242 3,943 
707 1,407 3,057 2, 684 2,973 
854 616 1,096 558 970 
541 1,374 2,938 2,016 1, 593: 
424 1,138 2,403 1,776 1,270 
117 > 236 535 240 323 
1,192 2,074 8,548 2,003 1,939 
1,023 1, 682 2,813 iL, CA 1,488 
169 392 735 228 451 
2,508 5,129 10,970 8,408 7,578 
1,933 3,889 8, 830 Galo2 5,815 
575 1,240 2,140 1,256 1,763 
28,578 52, 834 89,497 60, 454 56,739 
21,433 40,927 70,410 49,320 39, 892 
7,145 11,907 19, 087 11,134 16, 847 

















TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
FEBRUARY, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





























@lame fled at socal Offices Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 
NEE = Total | Entitled | __ Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
‘ of Benefit |to Benefit 
Nexmouinellb viel: . oo ecvkoac Heer ence eee ooeee 4,270 3,958 312 4,627 2,585 2,042 N22 
Prince Edward Nel anvclee ee pee, eis: 759 660 99 822 468 354 184 
Nova Scotia. Bs AORa Le SA eee « Oe ee tees ae 6,460 ‘ye APA 1,339 UaO2T 4,619 2,408 1,613 
INGWAbruns WiGk "een ncpie aes. careew ec. 5,945 4,784 1,161 5,466 3,369 2,097 2,154 
Quebec ee ee ren ake rs eee eS 46, 808 BOnone 10, 436 47, 853 BoOnoee 14, 631 15, 206 
Ontario Fava tes CRE les ns ORCC ERR NOES ae ae Re 44,081 33,564 10,517 49,142 33, 607 iD, Bets) 10,530 
ANTLO DD SO ee te Roo). eee en os 6,753 5, 204 1,549 6, 953 4,351 2,602 1,165 
Sasa he heya arse tok nce erie. sees ts ae 3, 879 3,256 623 4,197 2,448 1,749 689 
wmlbertaw.«. 5... ayn Sok Ur Se Lk, Oe de ts RR 6,022 4,786 1, 236 6, 452 4,397 2,055 il aia 
BLeylaKCoMllivenl sei, ogacn Heedor Gobeil oh eer 15,409 11,997 3,412 18, 392 12,308 6, 084 2: 642 
Total Canada, February, 1952........ 140,3861) 109,702 30, 684 150,9312] 101,374 49,557 37, 656 
Total Canada, January, 1952.......... | 212,293 162, 834 49 459 226,771 165,759 61,012 48 201 
Total Canada, February, 1951........ 109, 709 85,472 24, 237 120,000 77,080 42,920 28,195 























1 Jn addition, revised claims received numbered 21,466. 
Of these, 1,811 were special requests not granted, and 1,040 were appeals by claimants. 


pending at the end of the month. 

















2 In addition, 21,286 revised claims were adjudicated: 


There were 2,657 revised claims 

















TABLE E-4.— REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
Month of Month of Month of 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement February | January February 
1952 1 1952 1951 
Claims Disallowed 
AER Cortt eyelet On At ras lee iA fee ore ons oP aat Rial em erat abet Sy ord. quae oat 39, 282 45, 842 33, 602 
ology ailemaysionniay JRenTseui See gale Ook cilble octamer Uaaca miaso Petar ela aera an erie 11,585 | 13, 857 8,383 
Claimants Disqualified | 
ENO GUN ep lO Vee ee ty iret ee etree hoe eves oes SR hee rae Sec sere 3,489 | 5,746 3,496 
Notieapablerot andnotavailable tor work. ..2.0s000s++ ce. sce. wees deess- 1,818 1,410 1,307 
[eGsstOlwOLkaciey lola a DOUP GISDILbene a cae tre ci ele erate i telecine) eis - 317 2,929 13 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work................... Telia 841 548 
IDISCHATCSCEOLAMISCONC U Cima rte NM rime tire rier euciec ice ferotea sete tie): chee 923 853 _ 837 
Voluntarily leit: employment without just cause..........-.--...--<-s2++0-: 5,911 5,200 Dy (Da 
OPM ers ea SOS ease setae tte Sean Dee sok ered en earn omen ata Ss 2, 648 2,904 2,443 
Mito reg ee SE te, Seeing Ceeve oe nS tee cr tee Creare re, tae ee ae ee 67,094 79,582 57,558 














1 Includes 4,740 revised claims, disqualified. 


2 These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry 


inmates of prisons, etc. 


out written directions; claimants being 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.5. 






































At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants! 
(ORES EEA & Lone on Siro bine & ASD Oe REDS OEE Dn Sor on BEE CID oie aeeto ager 2,941,000 2,750, 900 190, 100° 
Hebhiee ie ene ee eee Na eh eae tire eet Pe rN triste po 8G 2,962,000 2,714, 400 247, 600° 
IN IEWOIEY «9 G25 endo, NEE eis Ret: ARS RP Le otter sh oP iat caren mee arin Cae 2,972,000 2,782, 200 243, 8007 
ANOS SIDS, ue She th AS ech ee eR ere coer ee Re Ca 2,989, 000 2,804, 200 184, 800 
IM ERs, necro s bcc Olle Goo 6 i RO Ie Tt eros ESOT ren cee eae ee eae eines 2,971,000 2, 834, 200 136, 800 
ARDTCLER e cirs Svat, US Bech OTE MESS eR IE Hee eon OR no ne Orarnotie citer 2,998,000 2,909, 100 88, 900 
UTI st 8 cncichesaio US aarti fa Are PRC RID ne DOIG Saini ar aR Sie ere at 3,051,000 2,964, 500 86, 500 
ATLAS Vey ee eee Ree ie raed stele ad ky ehcp ws suradamaned is Muavores st eu scai see elagoner teks 3,056, 000 2,972,100 83, 900 
Sea CIC, soc on cuc Soon Ge BR Ab GeO Ub oO GER ONIN 6 Ooeine Ocouuee pananE ee 3,071,000 2,990, 100 80, 900 
(OY SWON yaa aig oe ER eR RIO GU REE et abe ae eer Soe ear 3,094, 000 3,010, 900 83,100 
INORG OSE. 5 or oomeue pease soueu enn Ape onua dno dabocebosoUuanuEmoopE. 3,106,000 3,006, 200 99, 800 
TBROSTNYS 3. hogs no oe abe tene Bab ao > Abed ooM MageecaomGoen wo mcaT 3,170,000 3,016,300 153,700 
LGV BIEN AYS A gctan Gko on AO ODE PEE En CODE RTINOe CATO E Aen rao Ot eae anne rein 3,183,000 2,935, 900 247,100? 











1 Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 
2 Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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TABLE E-7.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS 
FROM FEBRUARY, 1942 


(THIS TABLE APPEARS QUARTERLY; MARCH, JUNE, 


SEPTEMBER AND DECEMBER) 


FOR BENEFIT, 


TABLE E-8.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














) 











Initial Claims Only 
B) . a 
Entitled Fe Nee Amount 
Province Claims to Benefit Not om 3 ao of Benefit 
Con- ae Entitled | Benoge | parq | Paid 
sidere s ‘lace 9 |to Benefit AL al 

Class 1 | Class 2 
EN(@ yy LOU Cl lean Cleat ee re eta, cata orc ae 1,587 431 381 986 756 18,146 37,552 
rncertdiwand slancec 4) see eae eee 329 212 68 115 267 6,395 10,570 
INGVARSCOULAR Manette eee cna eats oe oe 2,050 1,087 460 664 1,669 45, 829 85,313 
ING Wal Tun sw Ckeamcneiss ceo. «as eee. 2G ks ea? 886 376 578 1,000 24,315 44,4094 
QuCheCeat age ot a oe eRe oa S i ayes} 5, 837 2,400 3,295 7,414 204, 393 388, 760 
Ontario’ wee err. ketone aaae 12, 643 5,493 2,917 4,137 7,867 216,695 | 442,769 
Vamitobateeeeeee cose ence we 2 2iu 1,163 351 636 1,483 45,398 91,027 
Sas kart cli aya amen tne Bee ee cee bee re eet 1,468 838 209 466 949 24,365 49, 208 
ENIN OYE ps eons Sint aes er ages oe a 1,627 710 327 577 990 26, 207 55,398 
British @olumlbigion cbmc soos meee ck 4,936 3,129 814 1,291 3,424 94,347 203, 354 
opalebiebnuany, 1 Ob2eyasc. 8 ssn eee. 40,121 | 19,786 8,303 12,745 25,819 706,090 | 1,408,445 
NAN Mielorieiar, WO Oe op cceamceo se 34,346 | 16,064 Oils 9,925 21,124 580,265 | 1,093,565 





























1Tn 1951, an additional 125 claimants were entitled under classes 3 and 4. 


F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 





FAUCUStE cee ee eices 
Octobert ea saree 


AUIS UStH. ose te eo 


Octobersseeceen ee 


LAUVGIE) baparodaee Aor 
OCtobere heemaee. 








Percent- 
age 
Increase 
since 
August 1, 
1939 

































































On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 

Home 
Fuel : 

Total | Food | Rent | and | Clothing | Furnish: 
Light od a 

Services 

79-7 92-2 72:1 75-1 88-3 69 

121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105 

94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 
119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 
123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 
135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 
155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 
160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 
159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 
159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167°8 
159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 
159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 
159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183°3 168-1 
160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 
162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 
162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 
162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183°5 167-4 
162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 
161-7 203°3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 
161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 
161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 
161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 
163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 
164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 
164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 
165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166:9 
167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 
168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 
169-8 218-8 135°5 140-8 182-3 171-1 
170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 
170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 
171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 
172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 
175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 
179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196:3 188-6 
181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 
182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 
184°1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 
187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 196-4 
188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 
189-8 251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 
190-4 249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 200-1 
191-2 250-2 144-8 150-8 214-6 199-9 
191-1 249-3 144-8 150-8 215-5 200-6 
191-5 250-0 144-8 151-2 215-3 201-1 
190-8 248-1 144-8 151-3 213-0 200-1 
189-1 241-7 146-3 152-5 211-2 200-8 
188-7 240-2 146-3 152-5 210-4 200°5 


Noa 




















* For the period ]914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 =100. 


+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index including rents and services. 
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Retail 

Prices 

Miscel- Index 
laneous (Com- 

modities 

only )t 

101-4 101-0 
109-4 126-2 
112-6 1382-1 
117-0 148-8 
123-4 177-4 
128-8 184-8 
126-6 183-5 
128-1 183-3 
128-1 182-5 
128-4 182-6 
128-4 183-0 
128-4 184-6 
128-5 186-3 
128-9 187-9 
128-9 186-9 
130-2 186-5 
130-2 185-7 
130-5 185-0 
131-6 183-8 
132-1 184-7 
132-1 185-8 
132-3 186-2 
132-3 186-1 
132-4 188-3 
132-5 191-0 
132-5 192-4 
132-8 194-3 
133-3 195-5 
133-4 195-1 
134-1 195-6 
135-8 197-3 
137-0 201-4 
137-8 207-9 
138-8 211-2 
140-7 211-3 
144-0 214-0 
142-2 219-6 
143-7 221-1 
144-0 221-6 
144-3 222-4 
144-9 223-0 
144-9 222-7 
145-7 223-1 
146-5 221-6 
146-9 218-3 
147-9 217-5 


TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1952 


(August 1939=100) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 























Total Home 
ws = . la : Furnish- | Miscel- 
March 1,| Feb. 1, | March 1, Food Rent Fuel | Clothing | ee os 
1951 1952 1952 Services 

‘singe tolanice oN pac b(C-O)el la oe eee 103-7 104-0 104-3 105-2 107-0 | 105-1 103-0 101-5 
Halifax 1 ee 167-1 178-2 177°8 234-1 126-1 152°5 225-2. | 184-1 138-6 
SaimbwOuue. |. ee 174-8 187-5 187-0 237-8 126-1 146-9 232-5 194-0 152-8 
Montrealiesss...-ho. 184-3 197-1 195-4 259-6 148-7 145-0 | 198-0 206-6 142-5 
Toronto BO. ge rate 176-4 186-0 184-4 229-6 152-4 7225) | 211-1 195-3 144-9 
Wannipes...22....... 173-6 183-4 182-0 243-7 133-6 ily bout 208-6 202-0 139-7 
Saskatoon.....:.... 177-8 187-1 185-6 244-2 132-3 158-6 | 220-1 207-1 134-6 
Eidmonton::........ 172-8 183 -2 181-2 248-2 124-2 121-8 220-8 192-8 140-4 
Vaneouver......:... 179-2 192-5 192-2 252-5 134-0 176-9 224-8 195-6 147-9 








N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city 





actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base, June 1951=100. 




















, but should not be used to compare 


TABLE F-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Base: Aug. 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








*Commodities 


CONST LOIN StOR 9 fe n.8) eho aoe ae 
HBecl~ round Steaks <a..-40 00 eee eo 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime........... 
Beef, blade roast, bladeremoved...... 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ 
Veal, front roll, boneless............... 


fam Db rylOmarOastemeret ase cance cee 
Pork, fresh loins, centre-cut........... 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off...... 
Tard, pure, packavem a. | fac ganneso: 
Shortening, package................... 


VI ee Ra Re ree S ON ore ce, 
Butter, creamery, pints............... 
@heese, plain, mild, ¥ lb............... 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.......... 
HlGurwa li-purposen sae ce cae caver 


Rolled Oats, package................. 
Wornvllakess SiOZ cee eee sere. aca ness 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s................ 
Beas a2 0 Ons ee aay ent a woe ein. 
Corn, Cream, choice, 20 0z.......:...- 
BERS: Everette ee Cree ad sees ese 


ONTOUSWCOOKING® yc cra ohe oc siarceto stewie: 
Potatoes, No.1; table.........0-:+...- 
ErUNnes sOULc Onin Dagestan o- 
Raisins, seedless, bulk orin bag........ 
Orances, Calitormiayene eles. 
ESIGN eA PELE. sya Wee ae we gestion 


WATMEISUIAW OSLER OLOZ ea emanate anaes 
Reaches Voro7 ene ce ysis nlacicken se 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 0z............. 
Corn Syrup, 2 lb 
Sugar, granulated, bulk orinbag....... 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package..... 


Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... 
ME koe ly a toe Petes, SE Pencils su 


* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to March 1952 Prices. 

















oo 09 S 9 Gn 09 



































Dec. | March | March | March| Feb. | March eka 
1945 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | “JO56 
| 
ner a5 = Peers 
154-8 | 244-8 | 268-9 | 346-8 | 376-7] 352-8 99-2 
167-9 | 274-3 | 299-5 | 386-6 | 420-5 | 397-1 94-9 
174-3 | 277-0 | 300-2 | 382-0 | 412-4 | 392-0 90-3 
162-3 | 296-9 | 320-7) 436-4) 480-8] 452-4 733 
168-3 | 331-7 | 359-8 | 497-5 | 559-1 | 527-6 72-0 
174-0 | 320-7 | 335-8 | 436-0 | 493-0 | 475-7 82-6 
| | 
152-8 | 248-2 | 267-2| 310-6] 339-6| 333-3| 95-2 
143-8 | 225-9 | 224-7 | 257-6 | 232-4 | 219-9 58-3 
143-4 | 253-0 | 237-8 | 306-9 | 274-3 | 258-5 49-1 
142-5 | 228-6 | 222-7 | 217-1| 209-4 | 198-3 75-0 
159-6 | 228-1] 188-3 | 283-7 | 218-1 | 187-6 20-9 
137-5 | 248-6 | 213-2] 263-8 | 239-0 | 232-1 33-6 
| 
181-3 | 173-5 | 158-8 | 208-0 | 169-2} 165-7 51-8 
95:4 | 162-4| 166-1} 175-2} 190-8 | 191-7 20-9 
148-0 | 267-0 | 239-6 | 252-8 | 268-6] 266-0 72-4 
165-4 | 230-5 | 223-7 | 240-2} 262-5 | 263-3 35-3 
106-3 | 152-4] 165-1] 183-9} 191-8| 191-8 12-2 
124-2 | 187-9 | 221-2] 224-2 | 230-2] 2380-2 7-7 
114-0 | 153-6 | 166-0] 197-7| 199-2 | 197-7 13-1 
100-0 | 162-0 | 163-0 | 177-1) 192-1] 192-1 17-9 
137-7 | 213-2 | 178-3 | 206-5 | 285-5 | 289-2 31-1 
121-7 | 148-3 | 145-7 | 152-4 | 167-3 | 168-0 21-5 
132-7 | 185-8 | 172-8 | 176-6 | 191-1] 192-0 21-2 
133-3 | 268-6 | 243-0 | 293-3 | 299-3 297-3 14-8 
126-5 | 128-6 | 177-5 | 122-8 | 209-6 | 224-7 11-9 ° 
149-4 | 144-5| 154-5 | 132-0 | 279-6 | 281-9 63-4 
120-2 | 181-6} 200-0| 240-7 | 247-7 | 245-1 28-2 
108-6 | 127-2] 129-8 | 151-3 | 175-2 | 174-5 26-3 
154-3 | 134-5] 161-9 | 164-1 | 148-9 | 143-4 39-6 
148-6 | 137-8| 165-4/| 176-5 | 180-8] 180-2 29-4 
115-1} 149-2| 146-1] 164-3] 167-7] 167-7 | 29-5 
106-1 | 144-2} 140-6] 150-1 | 155-3 | 154-7 23-5 
128-9 | 144-3 | 141-4 | 151-1] 159-1] 159-1 21-7 
157-7 | 182-2 | 176-9 | 196-2} 209-4] 210-0 36-4 
132-3 | 150-8} 164-8| 191-7] 202-7] 199-5 12-8 
134-9 | 155-6 |. 169-8 | 199-6 | 213-6 | 212-0 13-7 
| 
131-7 | 188-2} 258-4 | 306-9 | 314-7] 315-0 | 108-7 
131-6 | 175-9| 177-2} 183-7 | 186-8 | 187-2 54- 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 








Round steak, 


per lb. 


Beef 


Rib, roast, prime, 
rolled, per lb. 


Blade roast (blade 
removed), per lb. 


SSS OS OOO EO e———————————EEEEEeEE————e—E—EEE 


Locality 
ad 
asf 
ae 
Lie 
A, 
88 
ay & 
°¢) 
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Butter, creamery, prints, 
per lb. 
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Cheese, plain, mild, 


per 3-lb. package 
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Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc, occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts with 
bone-in. (b) Short, rib roast, prime. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. (f) Imported. 
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I i i i ixed— bulk 
(g) Mixed—carton and loose. _(h) Evaporated milk 18-0c per 16 oz. tin. (i) Package. (k) Mixed—package and : 
(m) 15 oz. tin. (n) Mixed—California and Australian. (p) 360’s. ‘s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. (w) 
Orange Pekoe. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-MARCH, 









































1951-19527 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers e 
| and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Gane Cane Th sare da 
mencing In mencing In Man- nae 
During | Existence} During | Existence) Working te 
Month Month Days T; & 
ime 
1952* 
JUVE tees a eee A ee ned 15s 15 5, 749t 5, 749 75, 220 0-08 
eC UAE Vile tis tae oe bara ae 12 22 12, 388 13, 048 47,603 0-05 
Us ech sO a ee ee, Meee See 17 26 2,895 5, 204 65, 502 0-07 
Cumulative totals,....0.+..25.5<5] 44 BN ORY 188,325 0-07 
| 
1951 | 
SAMI ATE oar te BEA ra ate | 18} 18 Ge25a7 6, 255 16, 988 0-02 
Mebruanye’. sceeiee ke Levee geese ve es | 16 20 4.760 4,944 20, 103 0-02 
MATER os rete ae eset chee | 23 29 4,523 4,988 16, 960 0-02 
| 
Ganmilative totalsste<.- 2.4.4 57 15, 538 54,051 0-02 
| 








* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in 
the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is 
maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to 
a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MARCH, 1952 (‘) 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 





Estab- 
lishments 





Workers 





| 


Number Involved |Time Loss) 


in Man- | 


Days 


Working | 


Particulars(?) 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to March, 1952 


MaNUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Biscuit factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, 
Granby, P.Q. 


Hosiery factory workers, 
Granby, P.Q. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Bookbinders, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
Nicolet, P.Q. 


Furniture factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Electrical apparatus 
factory welders, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Metal factory workers, 
Weston, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Truck drivers and 
warehousemen, 
Ottawa, Ont. 





55 








95 400 





310 1,550 


bo 
Or 
or 


5, 900 


£097 23, 000 


] 


| 








Commenced November 10, 1951; for 
a new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages and other changes 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated March 10; con- 
ciliation; compromise. 


Commenced February 4; for imple- 
mentation of award of arbitration 
board for increased wages in new 
agreement under negotiations; ter- 
minated March 7; negotiations; 
compromise. 


Commenced February 27; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and one-year contract follow- 
ing reference to arbitration; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced February 25; for equal 
cost-of-living bonus for men and 
women in new agreement under 
negotiations following reference to 
conciliation board; partial return of 
workers; unterminated. 


30 600 |Commenced September 27, 1951; for 


a new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages and cost-of-living 
escalator clause following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated 


183 2,700 |Commenced February 1; for anew 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, increased cost-of-living 
bonus, extension of vacation plan 
and payment for one additional 
statutory holiday following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; termi- 
nated March 21; negotiations; 
compromise. 


16 200 |Commenced December 11, 1951; pro- 


testing suspension of four welders 
for refusal to work at rates in new 
classification; terminated March 
25; reference to arbitration; in 
favour of employer. 


309 1,500 |Commenced December 14, 1951; for 


a new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages and reduced hours 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated March 7; con- 
ciliation; in favour of workers. 


14 200 |Commenced January 21; for elimina- 


tion of 3-cents-per-hour differential 
between Ottawa and Toronto wage 
rates; partial return of workers; 
unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MARCH, 1952 (1) 





Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 





Estab- 


Number Involved |Time Loss 














lishments 


Workers 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 





Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March, 1952 


Mininc— 
Gold miners and 
millworkers, 
South Porcupine, Ont. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Canning factory engineers, 
Leamington, Ont. 


Rubber and Its Products— 
Tire builders, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Corduroy factory workers, 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 


Rayon factory workers, 
Louiseville, P.Q. 


Clothing factory workers, 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 
Roller bearing factory 
workers, 
St. Thomas, Ont. 


Tron and brass foundry 


workers, 
Welland, Ont. 


Structural steel fabricators 
and assemblers, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Electrical apparatus factory 


workers, 
Welland, Ont. 





Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, 
Clarenville, Nfid. 
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367 


(3) 
40 


(*) 
12 


(6) 
308 


84 


193 








1, 200 


80 


15 


1,175 


12,800 


3, 800 


4,000 


735 


335 


1,000 


370 








Commenced March 27; protesting 
dismissal of a worker for sleeping 
on the job; terminated March 31; 
return of workers pending reference 
to arbitration; indefinite. 


Commenced March 11; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated March 12; return 
of workers pending reference to 
arbitration; indefinite. 


March 18; protesting 
change in production method; 
terminated March 19; return of 
workers pending negotiations; in- 
definite. 


Commenced 


Commenced March 3; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to arbi- 
tration board; unterminated. 


Commenced March 10; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off and 
other changes following reference 
to arbitration board; unterminated. 


Commenced March 138; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week with same take-home 
pay and guaranteed 36-hour week 
following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced March 13; protesting 
dismissal of five workers for refusal 
to work on more than one type of 
machine, alleging speed-up; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced March 19; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and non-contributory hospi- 
talization plan; unterminated. 


Commenced March 21; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, check-off, and duration of 
agreement with open-end clause 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced March 24; for increased 
wages and reduction in hours from 
44 to 40 per week with same take- 
home pay; unterminated. 


Commenced March 4; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, notice of 
impending lay-offs, improved living 
quarters and additional job classi- 
cations; terminated March 8; return 
of workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MARCH, 1952 (1) 





Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 














Workers 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars(?) 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March, 1952—Concluded 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete.— 
Vitreous tile factory 
workers, 
Kingston, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Bedding factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Electricians, 
Kitimat, B.C. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Bus drivers and mechanics, 
Sydney, N.S. 


TRADE— 
Dairy workers, 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 


Ready mixed concrete, truck 
drivers, 
Ottawa, Ont. 





| 


{ 





18 


} 





1,600 


to 
(ee) 
oS 


330 





Commenced March 20; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, pension and 
hospital plans following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced March 26; fer a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, check-off, payment for 
seven statutory holidays, ete., 
following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced March 12; for increased 
wages to area rate; terminated 
March 28; return of workers pend- 
ing negotiations; indefinite. 


Commenced March 21; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and guaranteed minimum of 
54 hours per week following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced March 25; for a new 
agreement providing for 54-day 
week instead of 6-day week for 
delivery men and 40-hours instead 
of 44 hours for inside workers; 
terminated March 22; reference to 
arbitration; compromise. 


Commenced March 31; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of two 
workers; unterminated. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, if some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
(4) 204 indirectly affected; 
(®) 77 indirectly affected; 


(?) 600 indirectly affected; 
(5) 120 indirectly affected; 
(7) 18 indirectly affected. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


to members of labour organizations 
and trade unions, and to students 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


to the 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


For Cc Per 
Only Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF 10 OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


The regular edition of the LABOUR GAZETTE contains information on all 
matters of current interest in the field of labour, on economic and social 
conditions in Canada and other countries, on labour legislation in all the 
Provinces, and on all activities of the International Labour Organization. 


Members of trade unions and labour organizations and students, may receive 
the Laspour GAZETTE for twelve months by sending 50 cents for each 
subscription for a group of 10 or more to the Circulation Manager, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 
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Current 
LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Summary of the latest employment and 
labour information available when the 
Labour Gazette went to press. (June 12) 


By Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour 


AY WAS a month of continued improvement in employment. ‘The 


number of persons registered fo 


r work at National Employment Service 


offices declined by 85,000. Defence industries, particularly aircraft and ship- 


building, report increased activity, b 


ut the elimination of credit restrictions 


was expected to have little immediate effect on most consumer durable goods 
industries. Conciliation proceedings are being instituted to resolve differences 
in the steel, west coast logging and the Ontario and Quebec pulp and paper 


industries. 

A further marked upswing in employ- 
ment occurred in May. The number of 
applications for work registered with the 
National Employment Service fell by 
85,000 to a total of 225,000. The decline 
from the peak total of registrations at 
April 3 now amounts to 160,000. The total 
of 225,000 is, however, almost 75,000 greater 
than at May 31, 1951. The decline in 
applications in May was confined very 
largely to males; the drop in the number 
of women applying for work was only 
about 7,000 or 8 per cent of the total, 
although women account for about one- 
quarter of all applicants. 

The improvement was general in almost 
all occupations and especially in logging, 
lumber products, construction, taxi and 
truck driving and service occupations. 
There were, however, increases in applica- 
tions in professional and semi-professional, 
secondary textile, and pulp, paper and 
paper products occupations. 

The greatest decline in registrations 
occurred in the Quebec region and the 
smallest in the Pacific region. There were 
substantial decreases in the Atlantic, 
Ontario and Prairie regions; the last- 
named retained its position as the only 
region where applications are fewer than 
they were a year ago at this time. The 
comparatively favourable position of the 
Prairie region, which has been evident for 


56969—13 


some time, results partly from a heavy 
construction program and partly from 
exceptionally high demand for labour from 
agriculture where harvesting of last year’s 
crop and seeding of this year’s have been 
proceeding simultaneously. The situation 
in Ontario and Quebec, where the greatest 
absolute increases in applications over a 
year ago have occurred, is largely the result 
of reduced activity in consumer goods 
industries. The following table gives the 
figures for total registrations for work at 
National Employment Service offices on 
the dates indicated :— 

May 29 Mayl May 31 





Region 1952 1952 1951 
A ChAMtIes: .. a a ac 31,390 46,055 26,142 
Ouebeey =. ce. « 82,055 116,486 47,193 
Citar eee eee ae 64,586 84,705 36,178 
IPEDS ye Go. 4c 20,608 30,959 20,928 
RACiiGe oes we 26,186 32,024 20,620 
Ganaday ©... 224.825" 310,229" “151,061 





Non-seasonal lay-offs in May, 1952, 
involved almost three times as many 
workers as in May 1951; but, whereas a 
year ago the principal reason for lay-offs 
was lack of materials, this year it is lack 
of orders. Primary textiles and pulp and 
paper products are the industries chiefly 
affected this year. Reported lay-offs in 
the primary textile industry involved 
more than 2,600 persons in May. This 
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industry is subject to seasonal influences 
at this time of year but lack of orders 
appears to be the major reason for these 
employment reductions. In the pulp and 
paper products induststry, further lay-offs 
occurred in May, particularly in estab- 
lishments producing paper containers and 
sulphite pulp. There was also some weak- 
ening in the iron and_ steel products 
industry where scattered lay-offs took 
place. 

Short-time in the pulp and_ paper 
products industry involved about 1,400 
workers in May, a drop of 3800 compared 
with April. There was some improve- 
ment in fine paper products but sulphite 
pulp mills were slacker because of the 
slump in domestic and export markets for 
this type of pulp. Furniture and leather 
goods factories were also slacker than in 
April; but short-time was more prevalent 
than lay-offs. 

The current labour market situation for 
skilled workers is significantly different 
from that which existed a year ago. This 
year, the demand for loggers, metal and 
electrical manufacturing workers is con- 
siderably less than in 1951; but demand 
for farm workers, construction tradesmen 
and miners is greater. The emphasis has 
shifted from secondary manufacturing to 
heavy construction and the primary indus- 
tries (except logging, which is affected by 
a reduced program of summer cutting). 
Nevertheless, men fully qualified in trades 
requiring lengthy experience continue to 
be readily absorbed and the fact that 
demand is reduced, particularly for skilled 
metal workers and other skilled manufac- 
turing tradesmen, does not mean _ that 
there are surpluses of such workers. 
There are continuing shortages of some 
types of skilled workers, such as machinists, 
welders, pattern makers, tool and die 
workers, electricians, ship fitters, radar 
mechanics and draftsmen in all regions 
except the Pacific, where surpluses of 
almost all types of skilled workers are 
reported. 

There was a heavy movement of workers 
into the construction industry during May, 
with demand particularly strong from the 
industrial and engineering sectors. The 
number of construction workers registered 
with employment offices declined from 
50,020 to 29,240 during May. About 60 
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per cent of the total registered at the end 
of the month were skilled workers, of whom 
12,000 were carpenters. Job-seekers in 
large numbers, hearing reports of high 
wages and large hirings, have moved into 
the Pacific region looking for work in the 
construction industry and have produced 
what are described as large surpluses of 
construction workers there. 

Collective bargaining, which began some 
weeks ago in the basic steel industry, the 
west coast logging industry and the pulp 
and paper industry in Ontario and Quebec, 
had not resulted in settlements by the 
first week in June. Conciliation by pro- 
vincial Departments of Labour is now 
under way or has been applied for in all 
three industries. 

Bargaining is reported to have been 
re-opened between the United Textile 
Workers of America and the Dominion 
Textile Company Limited after the dis- 
missal of the union’s Canadian officers and 
the appointment of a new slate of officials 
late in May. Renewed operations of the 
company in Montreal and _ Valleyfield, 
Quebec, where 6,000 employees have been 
on strike since April 2, are contingent upon 
these negotiations. 

Collective agreements between the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America (CCL- 
CIO) and the large meat-packing firms— 
Canada Packers Limited, Swift Canadian 
Company Limited, and Burns and Com- 


pany Limited—expire August 1. Three 
agreements, applying separately to all 
plants of each company, have been in 


effect for the past two years. It is 
expected that negotiations for revisions will 
start in June. In addition to a wage-rate 
increase, it is reported that the union will 
seek a five-day, 40-hour working week. 
Other matters which may be subjects for 
negotiation are pensions, health and 
welfare benefits, union security, and guar- 
anteed annual wages. Approximately 
12,000 workers will be affected by these 
negotiations. 

Agreements between the Canadian rail- 
ways and unions representing more than 
100,000 non-operating employees expire on 
September 1 and negotiations are expected 
to get under way in July. The present 
contracts came into effect in 1950 as a result 
of an arbitration decision after, the nine- 
day strike in August of that year. 


CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of June 12, 1952) 





SSS SSS SSS Se 


Percentage Change 




















from 
Principal Items Date Amount Previous| Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower— 
movuslwoivilian labour force (a)i¢.s.069i.<sseee>ss Mar. 1/52 5,179,000 _ + 1-3 
ErsONaLWALIT ODES) han. oe aes eto eek. k Mar. 1/52 4,967,000 — + 0:5 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)..|Mar. 1/52 212,000 - +24-7 
Registered for work, N.E.S. 
MC AWGN Fike: Ett eS RR a oe ee May 29 31,390 —31-9}| +20-1 
UG DOG eri, otic ies ant ore cay ve « May 29 82,055 —29-6 | +73-9 
ONEATIO MME a « Lie ernie at hs tes ee ee bot. May 29 64, 586 —23°-8 +36-9 
PO IiGaeee ta). eee paneer wre Gwe. eh alt May 29 20, 608 —33°4 — 1-5 
ERO NCS ey 2.8 AN TUE TRD® (7 COR ee Sie tn eens May 29 26, 186 —18-2 +27-0 
“CCS EM EWING Ste Co) Re oe a Ae Rell Ok AM aga es May 29 224,825 —27-5 +48-8 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
Cie Lit pai torre eee a A eee May 1 218,055 —31-9 | +59-3 
Amount-olabenetit: payments. « .......6c.eeess.. April $13, 253, 537 —21-5 +72-6 
Index of employment (1939=100)............... April 177-8 — 0-1 + 2-6 
2 TS UR LES ag a GY De Sen ee i, a ae er ee December 19,676 —11-5 | +163-0(b) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost................. May 247 108 — +518-3(b) 
INor OlawarkorsanVvOlv CUae. cou cde uk ss May 22,973 — +65-3(b) 
IN GO eOLSUnt wean wee. epee iit den ERO ork teks | May 42 _ —13-2(b) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries......:...... April t $54.29 + 0-6 +12-1 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)......2...00a<h.. April 1 $1.29 + 0-9 +14-4 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... April 1 42-0 + 0-7 — 1-0 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)................ April 1 $54.18 + 1-7 +13°-3 
Cost-of-living index (av. 1935-39=100).......... May 1 186-7 — 1-1 2-6 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1946=100)...... April 1 118-8 +1-9|] + 9-2 
Thon WBE Werey ict he tery v0: etn ae ee $000, 000|March 852 + 0-7 +14-4 
Industrial Production 
Ota Ave 985-30 = 100) sect wits cleo olos’s os.» March 211-7 + 1-7 — 2-5 
VE ATE Ct arr 1 ee wea ha vce 3) has oh eee dao hs oie March 217-8 + 2-1 — 4-4 
IR TEVEEN ONSSy pe LO ga 2 ee ea ea March 264-8 + 1-7 — 5:5 
ING-ClUra les re okt ed ame Suey ecu a os | March 190-5 + 2-4 — 3-5 
Trade— 
eta arene tear ne. Sena Aue tare, 2 iano $000, 000)/March 857 +16-6 + 0-6 
TEXDOLES eee ay Pe ee Sete ew Sli) $000, 000} April 347 — 2-0 | +17-6 
Din POLUSte eee ee Sok eed kno oa $000, 000) April 325 — 0:6 | -—17:°3 





(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in 
the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 


(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 
for same period previous year. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government 
agencies, including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the 
Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the EHeonomics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the 
LaBourR GAZETTE 
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Entire Canadian Staff 
Of UTWA is Dismissed 


Kent Rowley has been dismissed from 
the position of Canadian Director of the 
United Textile Workers of America (AFL). 
The 11 remaining members of the union’s 
Canadian staff were also dismissed by 
Lloyd Klenert, International Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Mr. Klenert said he is convinced that 
charges of Communist leadership against 
the Canadian organization “were well 
founded.” He said he acted on authority 
of Anthony Valente, International President. 

Sam Baron, former Canadian Director of 
the Textile Workers’ Union of America 
(CIO), has been named to replace Mr. 
Rowley. Roger Provost, President of the 
Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour 
(TLC), has been appointed Quebec 
Director of the UTWA. 

Commenting on the dismissals, Percy R. 
Bengough, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, said the TLC 
is “pleased to see the textile union cleaning 
house. While these things are always 
regrettable,’ he continued, “in this case 
the action was most necessary.” 

Those dismissed, in addition to Kent 
Rowley, were: Madelaine Parent, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Val Byjarnasson, Ontario rep- 
resentative; Charles Lipton, Edouard 
Gauthier, Guy Joanette, Montreal organ- 
izers; Conrad Leblanc, Valleyfield, P.Q., 
organizer; Vernon Mustard, Welland, Ont., 
organizer; George Beckett, Yarmouth, N\S., 
organizer; Giles Heneault, Publicity 
Director; and Charlotte Gauthier, Mont- 
real office secretary. 


Many Lecals Withdraw 
From CiO Textile Union 


The victory of Emil Rieve in the con- 
test for the presidency of the Textile 
Workers’ Union of America (CIO) at the 
union’s convention in Cleveland early last 
month has been followed by the secession 
of many lIccals in Canada and the United 
States. Some of the locals which have left 
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the CIO group have joined the rival 
United Textile Workers of America (AFL). 

George Baldanzi, Rieve’s defeated. 
opponent for the presidency and former 
executive vice-president of the CIO union, 
has been appointed National Organizing 
Director of the AFL union. 

Representatives of some 5,000 textile 
workers at Hamilton, Ont., have voted to 
secede from the CIO body. The Hamilton 
locals constitute District 26 of the Textile 
Workers’ Union of America (CIO-CCL). 
Jack Robinson, Manager of the Greater 
Hamilton Joint Board of the TWUA, is a 
Baldanzi supporter. 

Less than three weeks after the TWUA 
elections, Mr. Baldanzi reported that 53,000 
textile workers, mostly in the Southern 
states, had switched allegiance to the AFL 
union. He estimated at that time that 
100,000 CIO members would transfer to the 
AFL. 

Four Locals Secede 

Four New Jersey locals and a_ joint 
board, representing some 10,100 members, 
have voted to secede from the CIO, it is 
claimed. A local in Connecticut, with 2,400 
members, is also said to have switched to 
the AFL. 

Simultaneously, six Philadelphia locals, 
comprising all but two of the locals in the 
Philadelphia Joint Board of the CIO and 
representing some 8,000 members, voted to 
quit the CIO and join the AFL union. 
Of the other two locals making up the 
Joint Board, one voted to remain with the 
CIO and the other had not voted at the 
time the Lasour GAZETTE went to press. 

AFL President William Green has 
pledged official backing of the drive to 
recruit members among the workers with- 
drawing from the CIO union. 

Mr. Rieve, however, deriding Mr. 
Baldanzi’s statement that 100,000 CIO 
members would switch to the AFL, asserted 
that not more than 25,000 members would 
leave his union to join the Federation. 

Results of the voting at the TWUA 





convention were: Emil Rieve, 1,223; 
George Baldanzi, 720. 
DBS Surveys Aduit 
Education in Canada 

In response to requests for statistical 


information on Canada’s adult education 
movement, the Dominion Bureau. of 
Statistics has issued a _ reference paper 

(No. 33) on the results of a survey cover- 
ing the academic year 1950-51. 

The paper contains data on adult 
education activities sponsored by univer- 
sities and colleges and the _ provincial 
departments of education. 


Steelworkers Defeated 
In Vote at Trail, B.C. 


The results of a vote conducted among 
the employees of the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company at Trail, B.C. on 
May 15, left the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers as the 
bargaining agent for the workers. In the 
vote, conducted by the Labour Relations 
Board of British Columbia, the Mine-Muill 
Union was opposed by the United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO-CCL), who had 
conducted a two-year campaign for mem- 
bers at the plant. 

Of the 3,680 votes cast, 1,949 were in 
favour of the International Union, 1,669 
were for the Steelworkers, 49 were against 
any union and 13 were spoiled ballots. 

The Mine-Mill union, which has held 
bargaining rights at Trail since 1943, was 
expelled from the Canadian Congress of 
Labour in 1949 on charges of Communist 
domination. The following year, a group 
of workers broke away from the Mine-Mill 
union to become members of the Steel- 
workers organization and established Local 
4281, USW. 

In May, 1950, the United Steelworkers 
made application to the Labour Relations 


Board of the province to have their 
organization certified as the bargaining 
agent for the workers at the plant. 


Following the refusal of the Board to take 
action on the application, Mr. Justice 
J. M. Coady of the British Columbia 
Supreme Court ruled that an employee 
could be a member in good standing of a 
union despite the fact that he had not 
paid his union fees. It was on these 
grounds that the Board had refused to 
consider the application. In March, 1951, 
hrs slustices J V.. (Clyne of the. B:C. 
Supreme Court ordered the Labour Rela- 
tions Board to hear the Steelworkers’ 
application and suggested that the workers 
at the plant be given an opportunity to 
show their choice of bargaining agent by 
a properly-supervised vote. 


Apprenticeship Discussed 
At National Conference 


Increasing the number of skilled workers 
for Canada’s expanding industry was the 
major. topic under discussion at the first 
National Conference on Apprenticeship 
held in Ottawa May 19, 20 and 21. The 
Conference, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, was attended by representatives of 
employer and employee organizations, 


provincial 
provincial 


deputy ministers of 
directors of apprenticeship, 
officials of provincial departments of 
education responsible for apprenticeship 
classes, members of apprenticeship boards 
and committees in the provinces and 
observers from federal government depart- 
ments. 

During the three-day Conference, dele- 
gates discussed the possibility of increasing 
the ratio of apprentices to skilled workers 
and the establishment of more uniform and 
standardized requirements for apprentices 
in the provinces and reviewed existing 
plans and programs. 

A complete summary and review of the 
activities and recommendations of the 
Conference will appear in the July issue 
of the LaBour GAZETTE. 


labour, 





Family Living Costs Rise 
18 Per Cent in 3 Years 


Minimum family living costs have risen 
18 per cent in the past three years, accord- 
ing to the 1952 edition of A Guide to 
Family Spending, issued by the Welfare 
Council of Greater Toronto. Cost of the 
bare essentials of comfortable living in 
Toronto is up from $140.81 a month to 
$166.47 (rent excluded) for a family unit 
of four. 

The greatest increase is in the cost of 
food. The only significant decrease is in 
the cost of women’s clothing, brought 
about by the development of longer- 
lasting fabrics. ‘The result, according to 
the report, is that the Toronto family of 
four earning less than $50 a week is 
fighting a losing battle against the rising 
cost of living. 

The Guide is prepared to assist social 
agencies in community work. It sets out 
the monthly standards needed to maintain 
a minimum level of health and _ self- 
respect. 





Lebour Men Appointed 


To Alberta Boards 


Harry Boyse, Past President of the 
Alberta Federation of Labour (TLC) and 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Lethbridge 
Trades and Labour Council, has been 
named to the Alberta Board of Industrial 
Relations. He succeeds D. B. McKenzie 
of Calgary. 

Announcement has also been made of the 
appointment of Weslie G. Stanton of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America (AFL-TLC) to the 
provincial Apprenticeship Board as replace- 
ment for the late Abel Mogridge. 
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Canada Leads World in 
Placing Blind in Industry 


Canada, with 480. sightless persons 
employed in industry, is leading the world 
in the field of employment of the blind, 
according to Lindsay G. Wilhamson, 
National Director of Employment for the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind. 
Jobs performed by the 480 blind include 
such specialized tasks as power drill press 
operators, bolt and nut threaders and 
machine operators, as well as assembly line 
jobs. 

Blind workers are employed in industry 
in spite of, rather than because of their 
handicap, said Mr. Williamson. “We 
never leave an employee on the job if he 
is found unsatisfactory either by the 
employer or the CNIB,” he added. 

The CNIB operates vocational training 
classes to help sightless persons to read- 
just to society. As a result, said Mr. 
Williamson, many of the jobs suitable for 
blind persons put them in active competi- 
tion with workers who can see. 





“Ability” is not “Will to 
Co-operate,”” Board Rules 


The meaning of the word “ability” can- 
not be stretched to mean “will to co-operate 
with the company” so as to render mean- 
ingless the seniority clause in a collective 
agreement. This was the majority ruling 
of a three-man Quebec arbitration board 
considering a dispute between Building 
Products Limited and L’Union Canadienne 
de Materiaux de Construction, Local 2. 

The grievance arose out of the demotion 
of a shiplap operator to shiplap operator 
helper while an employee with less seniority 
with the firm kept his position as shiplap 
operator. Though admitting that the com- 
pany’s operations now require only one 
shiplap operator, the union claimed that the 
more senior worker should have been 
retained in this position. 


Crux of Dispute 


The union based its argument on Article 
7 of the collective agreement with the 
company which reads: “Ability being equal, 
the seniority in employment with the 
company shall be the governing factor in 
promotions, discharges, lay-offs and rehir- 
ing.” Crux of the labour-management 
dispute lay in the definition of “ability.” 

The company contended that the demoted 
man’s longer service was “not the point 
at issue.” The man promoted, declared 
the company, in previously accepting a 
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higher position, refused by the former, had 
thus become a “more skilful operator,” 
thus rendering the seniority clause of the 
collective agreement irrelevant to the issue. 

The Building Products Co., Ltd. has a 
progressive training system, designed to 
train employees in all aspects of an oper- 


ation before assigning specific responsi- 
bility. Thus, charged the company, the 


man with service aS a press operator, a 
position above that of shiplap operator, 
was entitled to first consideration. 


Union Argument 


Core of the union argument lay in the 
assertion that the demoted employee had 
an “inalienable right to refuse transfer from 
one job to another” and that his refusal 
to accept the promotion to press operator 
did not reflect on his “ability.” They 
objected to the company interpreting 
ability “according to its will and fancy.” 

Support for this assertion, declared the 
union, could be found in Section 1081 of 
the Quebec Civil Code which states: “an 
obligation conditional on the will, purely 
of the party promising is void.” 

Two members of the arbitration board, 
Chairman Jacques Perrault and Union 
Nominee Charles Devlin, supported the 
union claim and recommended reinstate- 
ment of the demoted worker as _ shiplap 
operator, with compensation in wages 
retroactive to the date of his demotion 
or, alternatively, retention of the promoted 
man as shiplap operator but with adjust- 
ment of the former’s wages commensurate 
with such a position. 

Company Nominee George Welsh dis- 
sented. The company, said Mr. Welsh, was 
perfectly within its rights in “demoting 
the less-able operator- to preserve the 
efficient operation of its business.” 





Sign Union Shop Pact, 
First on Major U.S. Line 


An agreement described as the first union 
shop contract for maintenance employees 
of a major railroad was signed last month 


by the United Railroad Workers of 
America (CIO) and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. More than 45,000 workers who 


maintain and repair railroad equipment 
are covered by the contract. 

Under the terms of the union shop con- 
tract, all workers covered must become and 
remain members in good standing of the 
union as a condition of employment. Such 
contracts are now permitted under the 
terms of the United States Railway Act, 
passed last year. 


New Factories Provide 
42%, of Post-War Jobs 


New plants provided 42:8 per cent of 
the 176,286 jobs filled in Canada from 1946 
to 1951. Nearly seven per cent of all jobs 
in the manufacturing industry today are 
the direct result of new plants built since 
the war. 

New plants in Ontario have provided 
more than 40 per cent of the new jobs. 
Ontario, with 626 new establishments, is 
followed by Quebec with 504, the Prairie 
Provinces with 158, British Columbia with 
147 and the Maritimes with 96. 

The transportation equipment and cloth- 
ing industries have given the greatest 
stimulus to new employment, followed by 
wood products, food and beverages, iron 
and steel products, electrical apparatus, and 
primary textiles. 





Industrial Accidents 
Highest Ever in 1951 


Industrial accidents reported to the 
various provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards were the highest ever in 1951, 
according to the Report of the General 
Manager of the Ontario Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations, R. G. D. Anderson. 
Of the all-time high total of 488,361 acci- 
dents across Canada, 1,155 were fatal. 

Ontario workers filed 202,645 claims— 
41-3 per cent of the total—including 421 
death claims. Prince Edward Island 
workers filed 890 claims, none of them 
death claims. 


Major Accident Cause 


Careless handling of materials was held 
to be responsible for 34 per cent of all 
industrial accidents. The light machinery, 
automotive, and food products industries 
suffered 45 per cent of the combined total. 

Total benefits paid in Canada amounted 
to $68,632,809, an increase of more than $2 
million over 1950. Medical aid claims 
alone showed an increase of nearly 15 per 
cent above the total for the preceding 
year. 

Computing the average frequency of acci- 
dents per million man-hours worked, the 
report noted that medical aid cases had a 
frequency of 53-86, lost-time accidents a 
frequency of 15-49 and compensation cases 
one of 11-99. Of more than 250 plants 
covered in an Accident Frequency Survey, 
12 reported that they had had no lost- 
time accidents. 

Three Ontario companies have completed 
more than two million accident-free man- 
hours. These are the Canadian General 
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Electric Company, Royce Works, Toronto; 
the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, 
Limited Toronto; and the Dominion 
Rubber Company Limited, Kitchener. 

Stressing the importance of accident 
prevention, the report noted that 34 per 
cent of Ontario’s estimated production total 
of $8,400,000,000 had been lost due to 
controllable causes, accidents. 

The following table shows the record of 
claims reported during 1951 by provinces :— 


Claims Deaths 

Reported Included 
NIGEL Sen ee are aee ie 35,804 107 
British Columbia ... 76,698 279 
Wiarton, atacd ak. 4 ies 20,441 46 
New Brunswick....... 16,034 26 
Newfoundland ....... 6,479 11 
WOVE DCOLIae. ee oro 19,764 40 
ONTEhOn eee se ee ee 202 645 421 

Prince Edward Island. 890 

Ce eC umiera oak ask ce 95,930 207 
DASKALCHeWAN wives «acs 13,676 18 
otaloearete. «fo, 488,361 L155 
Totals (1950)... 439,094 1,011 





Fewer Buitiding Workers 
Unemployed in 951 


There were 14,000 fewer workers unem- 
ployed in the construction industry in 1951 
than in 1950, according to Housing in 
Canada, quarterly report of the Central 
Mortgage and MHousing Corporation. 
Workers without jobs seeking employment 
in this field averaged 22,000 in 1951, 36,000 
the previous year. The total employed in 
the construction industry during the week 
of November 3, 1951, was 367,000. 

The number of workers engaged in 
housing construction, however, declined. 

Average weekly earnings increased 12 per 
cent from 1950, although the average 
number of work hours remained constant 
at 39-6. Average weekly wage in all 
building firms employing 15 or more 
persons was $50.27 in 1951. The report 
adds that in the building material indus- 
tries, there was a 17 per cent increase, 
from $48.50 in 1950 to $56.58 in 1951. 


An uneven distribution of employment 
opportunities occurred in the _ building 
industry sector of the construction indus- 
try late in 1951, according to the report. 
Although the overall employment picture 
has brightened, registrations of unplaced 
building tradesmen with the National 
Employment Service showed a 26 per cent 
increase over the preceding year. Unfilled 
vacancies for building tradesmen averaged 
2,100 during the last quarter of 1951. 
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Lebour Relations Board 
Amends Procedural Rule 


An amendment to the Rules of Procedure 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
permits the Board to make a decision 
disposing of an application on which it 
had previously postponed a decision, even 
when the members of the Board at the 
subsequent meeting are not the same as 
the members at the meeting which post- 
poned decision. 

The amendment was made by Order in 
Council P.C. 2007, dated April 4, 1952, 
and came into effect April 23, the date of 
its publication in the Canada Gazette. 

The Order in Council is as follows:— 

At The Government House At Ottawa 

Friday, the 4th day of April, 1952. 
Present: 


His Excellency 
The Governor General in Council 

His Excellency the Governor General in 
Council, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Labour and pursuant to the 
provisions of Section sixty of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, is 
pleased to approve the following amendment 
made by the Canada Labour Relations Board 
to the Rules of Procedure of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, approved and estab- 
lished by Order in Council P.C. 4682 of 
22nd October, 1948, as amended, and the said 
Rules of Procedure are hereby further 
amended by adding to Section five thereof 
the following new subsection two:— 

(2) Where on the hearing of any 
application or other matter by the Board, 
the Board reserves or postpones decision 
thereon or on any issue in connection 
therewith, the Board may, at any subse- 
quent meeting or meetings, make a decision 
disposing of the application, matter or 
issue, notwithstanding that the members 
of the Board at the subsequent meeting 
are not the same as the members of the 
Board who were present at the hearing. 


The text of the Rules of Procedure of 
the Canada Labour Relations Board was 
published in the Lazour Gazerre (Jan., 1949, 
Dod). 


Windsor Teaches English 
To 600 Immigrants 


More than 600 immigrants are learning 
English and the principles of citizenship at 
the W. D. Lowe Vocational School in 
Windsor, Ont. These classes, sponsored by 
the Windsor Board of Education, are 
designed to help the immigrant adapt him- 
self to Canadian social customs and thus 
make a more significant contribution to 
Canadian economy. 

Ages of students, who attend classes two 
nights each week, vary from 12 to 60 years. 

The basic subject taught at the school is 
English; but, throughout the year, in- 
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struction is given in government, civics, 
geography, history and other phases of 
Canadian life. A class in citizenship train- 
ing completes the four-year course. 

An adequate knowledge of English—or 
French—is a requisite for winning Canadian 
citizenship, in addition to five years’ 
residence. 


Immigrants Learn English 
From Mine Safety Manual 


European immigrants studying English in 
the Red Lake district of Northwestern 
Ontario use the safety manual of the 
Cochenour-Willans mine as their textbook. 
it was reported at the conference of the 
Ontario Mines Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciation in Toronto last month. 

E. R. Olson, mine superintendent, said 
that because many of the immigrants 
gravitate to mining, Cochenour-Willans 
safety officials persuaded the local school 
principal to use the manual as an English 
textbook. Study of the book teaches the 
immigrants the English language and trains 
them in mine safety at the same time. 


Calling Employer “Unfair’’ 
May be Libel—wU.S. Court 


A union which intentionally damages an 
employer’s business by publishing a state- 
ment calling him “unfair” may be subject 
to damages for libel if the statement is 
not justified as the result of the denial by 
the United States Supreme Court to hear 
an appeal on a ruling by the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals. 

A restaurant owner, shortly after opening 
his business, had a non-union painter paint 
his front door. A painter’s union published 
a notice in a newspaper calling the restau- 
rateur “unfair”. The union did not pre- 
viously advise the employer of its grievance. 

The employer claimed that the statement 
resulted in a substantial loss of business 
and charged the union with libel. Both 
the union and the newspaper were assessed 
damages. 

In affirming the judgment, the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals asserted that the state- 
ment was libelous. and therefore not 
privileged as free speech. 

To accuse a person of being unfair, the 
Court noted, “expresses something more 
than an opinion; and labour unions have 
no special right to use this expression with- 
out responsibility where there exists no 
controversy or other circumstances which 
could reasonably justify the intentional 
damage of an employer’s business.” 


Farm Workers Previded 
With Free Transportation 


Free transportation to farms within their 
own provinces will be provided to resi- 
dents of Ontario, Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan who are suitable for farm work, 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
announced recently. This offer, designed 
to encourage job applicants in urban areas 
to transfer to farm work, will lapse when 
the current need for farm labour is met. 

Cost of the free transportation for farm 
help will be borne equally by the federal 
Government and the provincial Govern- 
ments concerned, under the terms of the 
Federal-Provincial Farm-Labour Agree- 
ments. Agreements were recently renewed 
for the fiscal year 1952-53. 





Raising $10,000 Fund 
To Appeal Gale Decision 


To finance the appeal by the Toronto 
Newspaper Guild (CIO-CCL) against the 
Gale decision, the Ontario Federation of 
Labour (CIO-CCL) is raising a $10,000 
fund. 

Mr. Justice Gale quashed a certification 
issued by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board to the Guild as bargaining agent for 
circulation department employees of The 
Globe and Mail. He ruled that the news- 
paper had been denied justice when the 
Board refused to consider the question of 
resignations from the Guild when dealing 
with the certification application. 

Normally, decisions of the Board can not 
be appealed; but the court ruled that the 
Board had exceeded its jurisdiction when 
it denied justice to the newspaper. 

The decision was upheld by the Ontario 
Court of Appeal. The Guild is planning 
to take an appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Canada. 


Few Engineering Greds 
Go to U.S. for First Job 


Contrary to beliefs in some quarters, 
comparatively few of Canada’s engineering 
graduates emigrate to the United States 
for their first jobs. 

A report of the Technical Personnel 
Division of the Department of Labour, 
which obtained its information from four 
of the leading universities in Canada, states 
that last year less than one per cent of 
the graduates from these universities went 
to the United States. It is expected the 
proportion will run about the same this 
year. Even among those who do go, some 
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go only for the purpose of taking post- 
graduate training in United States 
universities. 

According to the report, three factors 
which tend to influence the decision of 
Canadian engineering graduates to remain 
at home were:— 

1. The great expansion taking place in 
Canada offering good job opportunities 
for all engineers seeking employment. 

2. Starting salaries offered by Canadian 
employers, for graduates with degrees, 
at bachelor level, compare favourably 
in most cases with those offered by 
United States companies. The former 
difference between salaries paid in the 
United States and Canada is fast 
disappearing. (Some exception to this 
situation seemed to be the case for 
those with advanced degrees, who were 
frequently able to secure better offers 
in the United States than in Canada.) 

3. The United States draft regulations 
act as a deterrent in some instances to 
emigration. Young Canadians are 
hable for military service after a 
period of residence in the United 
States. 


1951 Enrolment Lower in 


Canadian Universities 


Enrolment in Canadian universities was 
lower in 1951 than in the previous year, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
reported. At the end of 1951, students of 
university grade in full-time attendance at 
universities and colleges totalled 60,381, a 
decrease of about six per cent from the 
preceding year’s total of 64,359. 

Undergraduates were fewer in arts and 
science courses, In engineering and applied 
science, law, agriculture and pharmacy. 
There were more undergraduates in com- 
merce, medicine, education, household 
science and theology. 





No Escalator Clause, but 
Wage Re-opening Allowed 


In place of a cost-of-living escalator 
clause, a collective agreement in Quebec 
allows the union to reopen wage discus- 
sions at any time during the term of the 
contract should there be any future rise 
in the cost-of-living index. The agreement 
runs for two years. 

The wage-reopening clause was inserted 
by an arbitration board appointed to settle 
a dispute between the Montreal Hat and 
Cap Manufacturers Association and the Cap 
Makers’ Union, Local 36, United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers’ International 
Union (AFL-TLC). 
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More Canadians over 65 
Than Ten Years Ago 


The Canadian population over 65 years 
of age increased both proportionately and 
numerically during the ten-year period 
ending in 1951, according to a_ special 
compilation by age groups of final figures 
of the 1951 census. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
reported that the population 65 years old 
and over rose to 7-7 per cent of the popu- 
lation, as compared to 6-7 per cent in 1941. 

For the group 65-69 years of age, the 
number increased to 433,497—3-1 per cent 
of the total population—from 307,724—2-7 
per cent—in 1941. For the 70 years and 
upward group, the increase was from 
460,081—4-0 per cent—to 652,776—nearly 
4-7 per cent. 





Hirtngs and Separations 
Follow Seasonal Pattern 


An excess of hirings over separations 
during summer months, a tendency towards 
equality in the spring and fall, and an 
excess of separations over hirings during 
the winter months—the normal seasonal 
pattern in Canadian industry—prevailed in 
the principal industries in the period March, 
1949, to February, 1951, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has reported. The 
DBS report was based on data supplied 
by the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. 

In the 24-month period, the national 
turnover was highest in September, 1950, 
when there were nine hirings and nine 
separations for every 100 persons on pay- 
rolls, and lowest in February, 1950, when 
the rates per payroll hundred were five 
hirings and five separations. In February, 
1951, there were six hirings and six separa- 
tions per payroll hundred. 

Turnover was consistently higher in 
industries in the forestry and logging 
group, and ranged from a peak of 77 
hirings and 31 separations per payroll 
hundred in May, 1950, to a low of 24 
hirings and 36 separations in February, 1951. 
Industries in the construction group had 
the second-highest turnover, the rates per 
payroll hundred standing at 12 hirings and 
15 separations in February, 1951. Highest 
turnover month in this group was May, 
1950, when the rates stood at 29 hirings 
and 14 separations. Lowest turnover 
month was December, 1950, with the rates 
at 10 hirings and 25 separations. 

Industries in the manufacturing group, 
which accounts for the greatest number of 
workers, exerted a stabilizing influence on 
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the overall pattern of hirings and separa- 
tions by exhibiting a _ characteristically 
narrow range of fluctuations. The rates 
per payroll hundred in this group stood at 
five hirings and four separations in 
February, 1951, compared to a low of four 
hirings and four separations in February, 
1950, and a high of seven hirings and 
seven separations in September, 1949, and 
September, 1950. 

Turnover in the other industry groups 
was also much lower than in forestry and 
logging, and construction groups. In 
February, 1951, the rates per payroll 
hundred stood at five hirings and four 
separations in the public utility group; 
four hirings and three separations in the 
finance and real estate group; four hirings 
and four separations in the transportation, 
storage and communication group; five 
hirings and five separations in the trade 
group; three hirings and four separations in 
the mining, oil wells, quarrying and milling 
group; and five hirings and six separations 
in the service group. 

Industries engaged in the manufacture of 
petroleum and coal products had the 
lowest turnover, ranging from a high of 
three hirings and five separations per 100 
persons on the payroll in September, 1949, 
to a low of one hiring and one separation 
in February, 1950. In February, 1951, the 
rates per payroll hundred were two hirings 
and one separation. 





Urge End to BDeporting 
OF Destitute Immigrants 


Repeal of the section of the federal 
Immigration Act providing for the deporta- 
tion of immigrants who become a public 
charge was recommended by ‘a Toronto 
welfare conference recently. The two-day 
conference was held under the joint 
auspices of the University of Toronto 
School of Social Work and the Toronto 
Welfare Council. 


The conference suggested that while 
deportation had seldom been enforced, 
removal of the possibility would help immi- 
grants to make a better adjustment to 
their new life in Canada. The conference 
also recommended that the federal Govern- 
ment should abolish the one-year waiting 
period before paying family allowances to 
immigrants. ‘ 

Creation of information centers with 
qualified interpreters to administer them 
was also recommended. The conference felt 
that every assistance should be given to 
newly-arrived immigrants to enable them 
to fit into Canadian society. 


3-Year-Old Dispute Ends 
For U.S. Raithvaymen 


The three-year-old railway dispute in 
the United States ended last month with 
a compromise settlement between 150,000 
engineers, firemen and conductors, and the 
nation’s railroads. The settlement paved 
the way for the return of the railroads to 
private ownership after 21 months under 
government control. 

A New York Times despatch by Joseph 
A. Loftus says that the settlement plan 
provides for wage increases ranging from 
225 to 37 cents an hour. Back pay covering 
the increases retroactive to October, 1950, 
will be paid in a lump sum. 

Die Jolie i Steelman, chief labour 
adviser to President Truman, negotiated the 
settlement. The agreement is basically the 
same as one proposed in December, 1950, 
but the new arrangement gives the union 
the right to reject carrier demands for 
extending the runs of train crews beyond 
a divisional terminal point. 

The new agreement between unions and 
railways is effective and binding until 
October, 1953. 





Two U.S. Bills Would Give 
Power to Seize Plants 


Proposals to provide legislative authority 
for the seizing of key industries, vital to 
national security, were contained in legis- 
lation submitted to both the United States 
House of Representatives and Senate during 
April and May. The House bill was intro- 
duced by Representative Howard W. Smith, 
Democrat, and the Senate bill by Senator 
Wayne Morse, Republican. 

Under the provisions of the House 
measure, both Congress and the President 
would be given the power to enjoin strikes 
in key industries for at least 80 days. If 
management and labour have not reached 
an agreement within this period, both the 
plants and the unions involved would be 
thrown into receivership until an agree- 
ment was reached. During receivership, 
wages and working conditions would remain 
unchanged. Employers and employees 
would also be forbidden to coerce, instigate, 
induce or conspire any person to retard 
production or to commence strike or lock- 
out action. 

The bill provides that Congressional 
action seeking an injunction would be 
taken by means of a concurrent resolution 
which would not be subject to presidential 
veto. Representative Smith stated with 
respect to his measure that: “The bill is 
designed to ensure continued operation of 
industries vital to the national defence.” 


It has been argued that the 80-day injunc- 
tion provided by the Taft-Hartley Act is 
inadequate because at the end of the 80 
days a strike could still occur. “This bill 
provides,” Mr. Smith continued, “that if 
the labour dispute has not been settled 
when the injunction expires, the court shall 
appoint receivers both for the company and 
the union, and the operation shall continue 
under supervision of the court.” 

The Smith bill was introduced as an 
amendment to the Selective Service Act. 
The bill has been forwarded to the House 
Armed Services Committee for hearings. 

Senator Morse’s bill is a proposed amend- 
ment to the Labour Relations Management 
Act, 1947 (Taft-Hartley Act). Under the 
terms of the measure, the President may 
proclaim an emergency, appoint an emer- 
gency board to try to effect a settlement 
and ask the parties concerned to continue 
operations, after an appropriate government 
agency has certified that a threatened shut- 
down in a vital industry endangers the 
national security. In addition, the President 
may recommend seizure of the industry 
to Congress before the emergency board’s 
report and may carry out this action 
subject to Congressional veto within ten 
days. During the seizure period, which’ will 
last 60 days unless extended by Congress, 
the government agency involved may 
bargain on terms conforming to the emer- 
gency board’s recommendations to the 
President. 

Senator Morse’s bill has received second 
reading in the Senate and has been referred 
to the Senate Labour and Public Welfare 
Committee fer further consideration. 

Spokesmen for organized labour have 
condemned the Smith bill in statements 
before the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee. William Green, President of the 
AFL, stated that the legislation would have 
a “catastrophic” effect on the morale of the 
workers; he called the bill a “oratuitous 
insult” to organized labour. Joseph Curran, 
Vice-President of the CIO, remarked that 
the Smith measure was “as viciously anti- 
labour a bill as has ever been introduced 
in Congress.” 





Jobless Benefits Raised 
For U.S. Railwaymen 


President Truman on May 15 signed a 
bill increasing railroad unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. The new scale of payments 
runs from $3 to $7.50 a day for unem- 
ployed railroad workers. The present scale 
starts at $1.75 and goes to $5. 

The fund is supported solely by contri- 
butions from the carriers. 
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Housing Said Canada’s 
No. I Social Problem 


Canadian welfare agencies rate housing 
as this country’s No.:1 social problem, 
according to Miss Phyllis Burns, secretary 
of the Family Welfare Division of the 
Canadian Welfare Council. 

Miss Burns based her statement on recent 
annual reports from social agencies in all 
parts of the country. Next to housing, 
agencies see the problems in about this 
order, Miss Burns said :— 

1. The plight of new Canadians who are 
struggling to establish homes in a 
strange land. ‘Miss Burns said that 
the need for more carefully planned 
and sustained assistance to immigrants 
in the early stages of settlement is 
recommended by the agencies. 

2. The need for a public assistance relief 
program to meet the requirements of 
Canadians who are unable to find work 
and to whom unemployment insurance 
benefits are not available. 

3. The needs of the aged. Miss Burns 
said that these are still very great, 
although several agencies have 
observed that new programs of 
old age security and old age assist- 
ance are doing much to solve the 
economic problems of old _ people. 
However, she said, these do not touch 
the aged persons’ need for friends, 
occupation, and suitable housing. 


The Canadian Welfare Council is the 
national association of individuals, organiza- 
tions, and government departments inter- 
ested in social welfare. 


Mareh Housing Starts 
Higher Than Year Ago 


New dwellings started in cities and towns 
with populations of 5,000 and _ over 
numbered 3,400 in March, 1952, an increase 
of 100 above the total for March, 19951. 
The March total also represents an in- 
crease in house-building activity over the 
preceding two months of 1952. 

Housing in Canada, a quarterly issued by 
the Economic Research Department of the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
noted that in 1951, the volume of house- 
building declined, for the first time in the 
post-war years, to a level below the rate 
prevailing in the period 1948 to 1950. 





N.Y. State Revokes Use 
OF Union’s Label 


The use of a union label by a trade 
union in the state of New York was 
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revoked recently by the Board of Standards 
and Appeals of the State Department of 
Labour. The union, the United Office and 
Professional Workers of America, was 
expelled from the CIO in February, 1951, 
on the grounds that its policies and activi- 
ties were “consistently directed toward the 
achievement of the program and purposes 
of the Communist Party rather than the 
objectives and policies set forth in the 
constitution of the CIO.” 

The Allied Printing Trades Council of 
New York State appeared before the Board 
to support the application for revocation 
of the union’s label. In addition, the CIO, 
the Union Label Council of the AFL and 
the Central Trades and Labour Council of 
the AFL were represented before the Board 
in seeking the revocation. 


Board’s Decision 


The Board decided that the union had 
made misrepresentations concerning the 
label. Although the UOPWA had dropped 
the inscription “CIO” from its label after 
its expulsion from that congress, the Board 
stated that the new label was “substantially 
like the label by which it had become 
known to the public as an affiliate of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations.” The 
Board added that “when reduced to small 
size, the absence of the CIO inscription is 
not detectable without close examination. 
The circumstances surrounding the respon- 
dent’s use of the simulated label persuades 
us that it employed this device in order to 
conceal from the public its expulsion from 
the Congress of Industrial Oragnizations.” 

In New York, union labels must be 
registered with the State Labour Depart- 
ment, to protect the public against 
fraudulent and misrepresentative labels. 


Wants Labour Disputes 
Taken from WSB 


That the United States Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board be shorn of its authority to 
handle labour-management disputes has 
been recommended by Charles E. Wilson, 
former Director of Defence Mobilization, 
who resigned from that post in a disagree- 
ment with President Truman over the 
handling of the steel case. 

Mr. Wilson also recommended that the 
composition of the WSB be changed from 
a board consisting of six public, six labour 
and six business members to a board of all 
public members. ° 

He was testifying before the Education 
and Labour Committee of the House of 
Representatives, which is making an inquiry 
into the Wage Board. 


Co-operative Union Holds 
43rd Annual Meeting 


Formation of a nation-wide co-operative 
credit society, assimilating the provincial 
credit unions and pooling their assets, was 
proposed at the 43rd annual meeting of 
the Co-operative Union of Canada in 
Ottawa. Fifty-five delegates were present. 


Accusing the federal Government of 
clouding the issue with “constitutional red 
herrings,’ the Congress declared that the 
whole Canadian co-operative credit struc- 
ture would be undermined if a national 
eredit society were ruled unconstitutional. 
Co-operative credit unions have their base 
in local organizations, and it was felt that 
a national credit society would be but an 
extension of local and provincial co-opera- 
tive societies. The Government last year 
declined to act on a Congress request for 
incorporation of a national credit society. 


Would Supplement Banks 

Criticizing the federal Government for 
“backing down” on an agreement to support 
the amalgamation proposals, Ted Kober, 
Manager of the Saskatchewan Credit Co- 
operative Society, declared that the credit 
unions had no intention of competing with 
the federally-chartered banks. Instead, in 
protecting the interests of the co-operative 
producer, the credit unions would supple- 
ment the banks, he said. 

Expansion of existing co-operatives and 
the organization of new ones was also 
proposed by the Congress as an effective 
check on “monopolistic enterprises.” More 
and stronger societies would give greater 
protection to the co-operative producer, the 
Congress declared. 

The Congress also resolved to press for 
federal recognition of co-operative farms as 
bona fide co-operatives under the provisions 
of the Income Tax Act. 


Other Resolutions 


The Congress also passed resolutions 
which: 

(1) urged support by Canada’s delegates 
to the United Nations for a co-operative 
solution to the Middle East oil controversy. 

(2) affirmed Congress support for the 
Colombo Plan and the UN Technical 
Assistance program. 

(3) called for the promotion of the 
widest possible trade among all nations. 

Speakers included Prime Minister Louis 
St. Laurent, External Affairs Minister Lester 
B. Pearson, and Paul Gordon, Executive 


Director of CARE. 


Role Taken by U.S. Govt. 
Said Harming Bargaining 


That increased government intervention 
in labour-management relations in the 
United States is making collective bargain- 
ing ineffectual is the view of A. H. Raskin, 
labour correspondent for the New York 
Times. The power | of the Government to 
enforce “emergency” measures to seize such 
essential industries as steel tends, says the 
writer, to undermine the potency of both 
employers and unions. 

On the other hand, the Times’ Washington 
correspondent, Joseph A. Loftus, believes 
that the recent suspension of instalment 
credit controls will stimulate the steel 
market, increase consumer interest in steel 
products, and thus raise the prices of steel 
products. With prices higher, says Mr. 
Loftus, wages will be better able to seek 
their own level. 

The United States Government is trying 
to maintain the nation’s economic balance 
through such labour-management mediation 
agencies as the Economic Stabilization 
Agency and the Wage Stabilization Board. 
This, says Mr. Raskin, tends to result in 
indecision on the part of both labour and 
management because “no scheme of con- 
trols could be devised that would provide 
protection against inflation and still leave 
employers and unions free to write their 
own tickets on wage increases.” 


Basic Difficulty 

The basic difficulty in the three-cornered 
United States labour picture, both writers 
agree, is the difficulty in defining the extent 
and scope of a “national emergency”. Such 
restrictive measures as the 80-day-no-strike 
provision of the Taft-Hartley Act make the 
outlook for collective bargaining “murky”, 
according to Mr. Raskin. 

Though deploring the “tendency to 
government-dictated wages,’ Mr. Loftus 
expressed the view that economic condi- 
tions are gradually creating conditions more 
favourable to collective bargaining. Free 
collective bargaining presupposes more 
strikes but, according to Mr. Loftus, strikes, 
even in national-emergency industries, 
sometimes “have cathartic and _ stabilizing 
values that would offset whatever damage 
they might cause” the nation’s defence 
needs. 

The objective of restrictive government 
legislation has been to “protect the 
innocent bystanders,” observed Mr. Loftus, 
but “to the extent that the Government 
attempts to provide substitutes . . . it inter- 
feres with successful collective bargaining.” 
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Labour Surplus Areas 


Inerease in U.S. 

Although the United States defence 
program has created millions of jobs, the 
number of large cities with a “substantial 
labour surplus’ increased from 18 in 
January to 21 in March, the United States 
Department of Labour has_ reported. 
During that period, unemployment rose 
in nine large cities, decreased in only two. 

Slackening production as a result of a 
lag in consumer buying is given as the 
reason for the increasing unemployment in 
seven cities. In the other two, the failure 
of defence production to expand fast 
enough to create new jobs was blamed 
for the lay-offs. 





Workers’ Confederation 
Formed in Latin America 


The first steps towards the formation of 
a new Latin-American workers’ confedera- 
tion, admittedly designed as opposition to 
both the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions and communist-con- 
trolied labour organizations and obviously 
dominated by the Argentine Workers’ 
Confederation, were taken early this year 
at a conference in Asuncion, Paraguay. 

A total of 105 representatives from 15 
Latin American countries attended. Rep- 
resented at the meeting were: Argentina, 
Paraguay, Uruguay, Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Panama, Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico and 
Peru. Notably absent were representatives 
from Puerto Rica and the Dominican 
Republic. Doubt has been expressed, how- 
ever, that the delegates to the conference 
truly represented the workers of their 
countries. 

A Committee for Latin-American Labour 
Unity was established to work out final 
arrangements for the formation of the 
new organization. The conference pub- 
lished a  16-point manifesto declaring, 
among other things, opposition to “capitalist 
and communist imperialisms”’. 


Mexico Has New Lebour 
Body; Setback for ICFTU 


Four of Mexico’s 11 labour federations 
have merged to form a new Union of 
Industrial and Farm Workers, according to 
a report by Sydney Gruson in the New 
York Times. The membership of the new 
union is expected to exceed 75,000, making 
it second in number only to the powerful 
Confederation of Mexican Workers. 

Formation of the new union leaves the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
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Unions without a voice in Mexico. The 
only two Mexican unions affihated with 
this international body joined the new local 
federation. They were the National 
Proletarian Confederation and the National 
Confederation of Labour. 

Removal of the organizations affiliated 
with the ICKFTU represents, says the 
despatch, a setback against efforts to enlist 
Mexican support against both the Com- 
munists’ World Federation of Trade Unions, 
and the anti-American Peronista movement 
emanating from Argentina. Both forces 
have been attempting to make inroads 
into the Mexican labour scene. 





U.S. Union to Investigate 
Before Local May Strike 


The investigation of disputes by the 
international union before a local may 
strike has been provided for in a plan 
prepared by the United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers of America (CIO). The 
plan, it is generally believed, was devised 
in order to avoid damage suits under the 
Taft-Hartley law which permits the suing 
of a union if a work stoppage violates a 
contract. 

According to Martin Wagner, President 
of the union, the plan is designed to 
prevent strikes, if possible, by higher level 
negotiations and also to strengthen the local 
union by assuring it the full support of the 
international. No strike authorizations will 
be issued by the international while an 
investigation is being made. 

Recently, the United States Supreme 
Court sustained a damage award of $750,000 
against the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union for unfair 
labour practices as defined by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. ; 

According to the UGC & CW plan, all 
locals will inform the international union 
whenever negotiations with a company 
appear to be reaching a deadlock and a 
strike becomes possible. A _ three-man 
commission, made up of executive board 
members residing nearest the local in- 
volved, will investigate the dispute with 
both the employer and the employees. 
Once the local’s position has been declared 
sound, the parent body will agree to strike 
action and will offer its full support. 

It is pointed out that the investigation 
commission will not be used in each and 
every dispute. In many cases, where the 
issues are clearcut, strike authorization will 
be granted without investigation and upon 
application by the local and district officers 
of the union involved. 


Productivity Council 
Planned in Britain 


A testimony to the value of the work 
of the Ang'o-American Council on Produc- 
tivity 1s industry’s decision to support plans 
ior the formation of a British Productivity 
Council, to continue the promotion of 
industrial efficiency when the Council ceases 
to function on June 30. 

The General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress has agreed to co-operate 
with employers’ organizations in the United 
ixingdom in setting up the new Council. 
Nationalized industries and other organiza- 
tions interested in the development of 
higher productivity in Britain’s industries 
will also be represented on constituent 
bodies of the Council. 

Since the formation of the Anglo- 
American Council four years ago, more than 
40 productivity teams have visited various 
industries in the United States. Their 
findings are being published in a series of 
short reports. 





Ease Joblessness With 
oo-Hour Week—TWUA 


A 35-hour week to ease unemployment 
in the United States textile industry was 
recommended at the national convention of 
the Textile Workers’ Union (CIO). The 
resolution proposed that Congress should 
effect the shorter work schedule for textile 
workers, with no cut in wages. 

Charging that the slump in the textile 
industry was due to the “irresponsible 
profiteering and self-indulgence” of textile 
employers, Solomon Barkin, the union’s 
research director, urged that prompt gov- 
ernment measures be taken to protect 
workers in plants with union contracts. He 
also charged that a “conspiracy” existed 
between cotton producers and manufac- 
turers to keep prices high. 


“Repeal Taft-Hartley” 


Guest Speaker Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey of Minnesota urged the conven- 
tion to press for repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act which, he said, had proved itself 
“everything that its worst critics said about 
it in so far as it applies to union labour.” 
Labour, said Senator Humphrey, should not 
be satisfied with amendments, but should 
insist on outright repeal. 

TWUA President Emil Rieve declared 
that the Taft-Hartley Act was being used 
by employers “to prevent union organiza- 
tion and to destroy those unions which now 
exist.” Mr. Rieve deplored the atmosphere 
of “suspicion, distrust and_ bitterness” 


created by the controversial act and 
suggested that self-interest had tended to 
“nullify the intent of Congress.” 

More than 2,000 delegates attended the 
conference, the seventh biennial convention 
of the union, held this year in Cleveland. 





Union Finances Mortgage 
For N.Y. Housing Project 

A $7,500,000 co-operative housing develop- 
ment in New York’s Hast Side is being 
financed by the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union. Housing will be 
provided for 1,600 families at an average 
rental of $17 per room. 

The housing project is not restricted to 
garment workers. Only one-third of the 
new living units, planned for completion in 
1954, will be occupied by ILGWU workers 
and their families. 


Loan is Insured 

The ILGWU, one of the richest unions 
in the United States, in entering the field 
of mortgage financing is departing from 
traditional union practice of investing union 
funds in government bonds. The mortgage 
loan is, however, insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

Commending the union, headed by David 
Dubinsky, for its “initiative, good sense, 
and patriotic endeavour” in using its own 
funds to develop housing, the New York 
Times declared that the project “will benefit 
not only union members’ but _ their 
communities as well.” 





Labour Minister Speaks 
On Pakistan’s May Day 

“The Government will not tolerate the 
exploitation of one class by another,” 
declared Dr. A. M. Malik, Minister of 
Labour in Pakistan, speaking at a May 
Day celebration in Karachi. For the first 
time, May Day celebrations were officially 
recognized in Pakistan this year. No 
disturbances were reported. 

In a veiled reference to Communist 
influences on Pakistan’s infant industry, Dr. 
Malhk charged that a “section of the 
people” want to establish a labour system 
which will create “more want and more 
poverty,’ which, he said, would contain 
“the germs of political diseases.” 

Dr. Malik, pointing out that Pakistan 
was still in the making stage of its indus- 
trial traditions, emphasized the reliance 
which the Government of Pakistan placed 
on the International Labour Organization. 
not only for technical experts working in 
the country, but also for “guidance in the 
formulation of policies and programs.” 
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Extracts from Hansard of Interest to Labour 


Income Tax Deductions 
April 21 
Mr. Knowles: 


1. Has the Government been advised of a 
decision of the Exchequer Court of Canada 
to the effect that the expenses of lawyers 
attending conventions of the bar association 
are to be allowed as deductions for income 
tax purposes? 

2. If so, what was the date of such deci- 
sion, and by whom was it given? 

3. Has the Government taken any steps to 
amend the Income Tax Act in respect of the 
matter noted above? 


4. Has the Government received any 
requests from trade unions that a similar 
deductibility be allowed in connection with 
the expenses of trade union delegates 
attending trade union conventions? 


5. Has the Government taken any steps to 
amend the Income Tax Act to put trade 
unionists and other similar groups into what- 
ever position obtains for lawyers with respect 
to the deductibility of convention expenses 
for income tax purposes? 


6. If not, is consideration being given by 
the Government to such an amendment? 


Mr. Sinclair: 


1. No. It is aware, however, of a decision 
of the Income Tax Appeal Board on this 
subject. In the case of H. F. Parkinson 
uv. Minister of National Revenue, an appeal 
was allowed against a previous disallowance 
by the Minister of a claim for deduction 
from the appellant’s personal income of 
expenses incurred and paid personally by 
him in attending a convention of the Cana- 
dian Bar Association. ‘The Minister dis- 
allowed the deduction as the appellant had 
personally paid the expenses and sought to 
deduct them from his income in reporting 
his personal income rather than as an 
expense against the partnership. It was 
held that there was no reason to differ- 
entiate between the procedure of deduction 
adopted by the appellant and that of 
deduction in the accounts of the partner- 
ship. 


2. August 30, 1951. Mr. W. S. Fisher, 
@.C., member of the Board. 

BaNO: 

4. Yes. 

5. No. Lawyers on salary are in exactly 


the same position as trade unionists and 
others working for salary or wages with 
respect to the deductibility of expenses for 
income tax purposes. 

6. It is not the practice to disclose Gov- 
ernment policy in giving answers to ques- 
tions in the House. 
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Old Age Pensioners in B.C. 
April 21 


Mr. Laing: 


1. In the month of February, 1952, how 
many British Columbia residents were regis- 
tered under (a) the Old Age Security Act; 
(b) the Old Age Assistance Act? 

2. What was the total sum paid under 
the Old Age Security Act for February, 


1952? eee 
3. What was the federal contribution 


towards the sum paid under the Old Age 
Assistance Act for the same month? 


Mr. McCusker: 

1G) 71,3563 00) S699: 

2. British Columbia—$2,853,960. 

3. British Columbia—$9$2,654.01. This 
amount includes payment for the month of 
January as well as February in certain 
cases. 


Labour for Harvest, Seeding 
April 23 

Mr. H. R. Argue (Assiniboia): I should 
like to address a question to the Minister 
of Labour. Will the Government take 
immediate steps to provide necessary help 
for farmers who must carry out seeding 
and harvesting operations in western 
Canada within the next few weeks? Will 
the Government again make members of 
the armed services available for such work? 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): As to the first question, there will 
be rather a special farm labour situation 
in some areas of Saskatchewan over the 
period of the next several weeks, arising 
particularly from the additional require- 
ments of spring harvesting operations now 
in process, which are in addition to the 
usual spring farm labour needs. 

The agricultural employment officers of 
our National Employment Service in the 
prairie region are working hard on the 
recruitment of labour to meet this short- 
age, in conjunction with provincial agri- 
cultural officers. A concerted effort is being 
made to meet the short-time requirements 
—because it will only be a short time—from 
within the prairie region. Our officers are 
optimistic that as,a result of these efforts 
there will be no serious shortage. 

I would ask my hon. friend to suggest 
to any farmers in need of help that they 
get in touch with their provincial agri- 
cultural officer or with our nearest national 
employment officer, if they have not already 
done so. While the list of unemployed 
at our offices in the prairie region is down 
by 4,677 as at April 17, as compared with 
April 3, two weeks before, there are still in 


the prairie region listed for employment 
some 33,000 male workers. Our officers will 
continue to do their best to deal with this 
situation. 

Now, as to the second question, this is of 
course a matter of government policy, and 
therefore even though I were sure, which I 
am not at this moment, that the necessity 
existed, I would not be able to make any 
comment on it because it affects other 
departments, particularly the Department 
of National Defence. 


Pensions for the Disabled 
April 28 


Mr. E. A. McCusker (Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare): Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to table a supplementary answer to a ques- 
tion of the hon. member for Battle River 
(Mr. Fair) which was first answered on 
March 12, 1952, as found at page 352 of 
Hansard. The question is as follows:— 


1. Did the various provincial governments 
undertake a survey to find out, among other 
things, the number of physically incapaci- 
tated persons in Canada? 


2. If so, has the survey been completed? 


3. What are the particulars. disclosed 
regarding the number, age, and _ financial 
standing of those disabled persons? 


4. Will a pension scheme be introduced at 
the present session to relieve the distress of 
those persons? 


The answer is as follows:— 


1,2 and 3. See reply tabled on March 12, 
1952, Hansard, page 352. 


4. The experience of foreign countries 
suggests that disability pensions should be 
closely associated with rehabilitation services 
which are designed to restore the disabled 
person to productive employment. Without 
remedial health, vocational guidance and 
training services, the cost of disability 
pensions may run ‘unnecessarily high, without 
achieving this goal. On February 20, 21 and 
22 the National Advisory Committee on 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons set up as 
a result of last year’s conference in Toronto, 
held its first meeting. It will review all 
aspects of the needs of disabled persons, and 
make recommendations from time to time. 

Our new old age assistance and old age 
security programs will between them provide 
pensions for an estimated 45,900 totally and 
permanently handicapped persons. Allow- 
ances for blind persons will provide financial 
aid for approximately 8,500 more this year. 
Approximately 160,000 disabled veterans are 
receiving pensions and an additional number 
are being looked after under war veterans 
allowances. 

Through the national health grants pro- 
gram substantial assistance is available to 
the disabled as follows:— 

(a) The Government has provided for a 
sum of more than $4 million for a tuber- 
culosis control grant part of which is avail- 
able for “the provision of free treatment 
including rehabilitation”. 


(b) There is provision for a crippled 
children’s grant of over $500,000 “to assist 
the provinces in an intensive program for 
the prevention and correction of crippling 
conditions in children, rehabilitation and 
training”’. 

(c) Under the general public health grant 
very substantial sums are available to extend 
diagnostic and treatment services for those 
afflicted by arthritis and rheumatism or polio. 

(d) The Government has provided for a 
sum of more than $5 million, part of which 
is available for the rehabilitation of back- 
ward children and of mentally ill patients, 
under the mental health grant. 

The provinces, under well-established work- 
men’s compensation plans, provide pensions 
for the victims of industrial accidents. 
Approximately one-third of the cases in 
receipt of mothers’ allowances are the result 
of disabilities which impair earnings. Some 
provinces offer special allowances for persons 
suffering from tuberculosis, and Newfound- 
land and Ontario have in recent years 
provided incapacitation allowances. 

The province of Ontario has at its 1952 
session just passed legislation providing for 
disability pensions. There is no indication 
at the present time that other provinces 
intend to follow this example. 

It is the intention of the federal Govern- 
ment to work in close co-operation with the 
provinces and interested organizations in a 
constructive approach to the complex prob- 


lems involved in the various types of 
disabilities which impair the ability of 
individuals to work. 
U.S. Workers in Canada 
April 29 
Mr. Howard C. Green (Vancouver- 


Quadra): I should like to direct a question 
to the Minister of Citizenship and Immi- 
eration. Will the minister take steps to 
investigate the complaint of the Vancouver 
Building Trades Council (AF of L) that 
United States workers are being allowed 
into Canada to fill jobs which Canadian 
workers could do, more particularly on the 
very large projects in British Columbia 
such as the Alcan project, the smelter 
expansion at Trail, the Capilano dam con- 
struction and the oil pipe line project from 
Edmonton to Vancouver? 

Hon. W. E. Harris (Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration): I am grateful to 
the hon. member, Mr. Speaker, for drawing 
this matter to my attention. We have not 
had any complaints up to the moment, but 
as he has said there are some we shall inves- 
tigate immediately and I shall advise the 
House. 

May 6 

Mr. Howard C. Green (Vancouver- 
Quadra): Is the Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration in a position now to reply to 
a question I asked him concerning employ- 
ment of United States workers in some of 


the very large projects under way in 
British Columbia? 
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Hon. W. E. Harris (Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration): At the same time 
that the hon. member for Vancouver- 
Quadra drew this to my attention I also 
received letters from the Minister of 
Fisheries (Mr. Mayhew) and several other 
members from the province of British 
Columbia. I have since received rather 
lengthy reports from four or five companies 
against which there have been some com- 
plaints. Without putting them on Hansard 
in full, I should be glad to show them to 
any hon. members who would care to come 
to see them. 

I might state briefly, however, that this is 
the situation :— 

The Northern Construction Company 
employs 2,000 Canadian workmen, and 
seven United States citizens. These seven 
United States citizens consist of one 
project manager, three superintendents, one 
tunnel walker, and two civil engineers. 

The Mannix Company Limited have ten 
United States citizens and 1,130 Canadian 
employees. Of the ten United States 
citizens there are one project manager, two 
superintendents, one assistant superin- 
tendent, three foremen, two construction 
machine operators, and one general office 
manager. 

The Morrison Knudsen Company have 
3,100 Canadian employees and 99 American 
personnel. Then there follows a long list 
of this personnel. 

In general the policy is to admit skilled 
foremen, and the like, who are permanent 
employees of these construction companies. 
I am informed by the companies that they 
have some difficulty inducing these people 
to come to Canada to supervise the work 
because they say that wages are higher in 
the United States than they can obtain in 
Canada. Nevertheless we do grant tem- 
porary entry to those who, it would appear, 
could be used to advantage in construction 
work and thus give employment to Cana- 
dians engaged in that work. At the same 
time it is not the policy of the Government 
to admit persons unless they have a real 
contribution to make. 

The personnel representatives of the 
companies have been in touch with this 
Department and with the Department of 
Labour. They are most anxious to co- 
operate and to secure their requirements 
through the National Employment Service. 


Wage Schedule, Canso Causeway 


April 30 
Mr. Clarence Gillis (Cape Breton South) : 
May I be permitted to direct a question to 
the Minister of Transport? If and when 
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the master contract for the Canso cause- 
way is let, will the Department of Trans- 
port, in co-operation with the Department 
of Labour, attach to that contract a wage 
schedule that is fair to the many areas in 
Nova Scotia from which labour and tech- 
nical personnel will be drawn? 

Hon. Lionel Chevrier (Minister of 
Transport): Mr. Speaker, .. . the answer 1s 
that schedules of labour have been arranged 
by the Department of Labour, showing 
minimum rates of wages for all classes of 
labour, which will be attached to the 
contract or contracts entered into by the 
Department of Transport for the construc- 
tion of the Canso causeway. 


Voluntary Revocable Check-off 
May 6 


The House resumed consideration of the 
motion of Mr: Knowles for the second 
reading of Bill No. 3, to amend the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act (voluntary revocable check-off). 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Muinister of 
Labour): ...1am not going to attempt to 
make the same points I tried to make when 
the bill came up last year. Amongst other 
things I said then that I would give close 
study to the pros and cons of this ques- 
tion, and I have tried to do that. Nothing 
I have seen has caused me to believe that 
it is a very bad thing to adopt the voluntary 
check-off when it has been arranged by 
agreement between the two parties con- 
cerned. I think it has many things to 
commend it, just as so many other items 
agreed to by collective bargaining have 
much to commend them. While the present 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act is not to everyone’s desire, and 


perhaps would be a sorry document if it 


were, on the whole it works very well. 

Of one thing I have become quite sure, 
in connection with this effort in encouraging 
industrial peace in Canada; the spirit of 
good will and co-operation between the two 
bargaining parties is of far greater import- 
ance than trying to make the act so tight, 
so rigid and mandatory in the hope that it 
might be able to cover all contingencies 
that might come up from time to time. 
We in the federal Department of Labour 
have been doing our very best to help 
create the kind of industrial atmosphere in 
Canada in which peace and good labour 
relations might flourish. For the past year 
and a half I have heard from time to time 
the most forceful exhortations from those 
speaking on behalf of wage-earners gener- 
ally. In this House and even more 
especially outside it I have been told in 


no uncertain verms in reference to what 
happened here in September of 1950, in 
connection with the railway strike, that the 
principle of compulsion must not—and I 
repeat must not—be allowed to creep any- 
where into our permanent labour legislation. 


I take that to mean that if it is possible 
to avoid it, government legislation should 
not compel either side to agree to any 
bargaining item normally coming under 
collective bargaining. I will admit that the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act does have some compulsory 
provisions. For example, there is the 
provision that an agreement must not be 
for less than one year. These compulsory 
provisions, however, apply to both parties. 
I am not going to say for a moment that 
never again should the act be amended so 
that this principle might be included. It 
may be that the time may come when this 
amendment should be included in the act 
as part of a well balanced over-all review, 
based on a reasonable period of experience 
in its present form. 

I am fully aware that there are members 
in all parts of this House who. feel that that 
time may be now, and I have the greatest 
respect for their views. But I do maintain 
that we can afford to go slowly as we have 
done in adding further compulsory items 
and particularly a compulsion which, for the 
first time in federal legislation, would 
impose duties on one party to collective 
bargaining and not upon the other. I should 
hike to be sure also that the establishment 
of the principle of Parliament determining 
such questions as are now active in the 
area of industrial self-government does not 
run against the long term best interests of 
organized labour itself. I am confirmed 
in this let-well-enough-alone attitude when 
I reflect that Parliament made it quite clear 
in Section 6 of the original Act that there 
is no restriction whatever on the rights of 
parties to collective agreement to include 
such a provision. 

I should like to repeat that this Govern- 
ment is not opposed to the voluntary 
check-off in those industries coming under 
the federal labour code. But the Govern- 
ment feels that, for the present at least, 
the check-off should be made effective only 
through a freely negotiated agreement by 
means of collective bargaining. 


Mr. Paul E. Coté (Verdun-La Salle): 
. . . During the debate which was opened 
by the hon. member for Winnipeg North 
Centre (Mr. Knowles) on April 1, members 
will have noticed that the discussion tended 
to show the desirability of applying the 


principle of the voluntary revocable check- 
off to industries under federal jurisdiction, 
without placing too much emphasis on the 
method which is being advocated to attain 
that aim. We all agree on the soundness 
of this principle of the voluntary revocable 
check-off as the least possible measure of 
union security to which the trade unions 
of this country are entitled. 

I am afraid, though, that a member who 
has been listening to the debates which 
have gone on in the past years, and again 
this year under this bill, has been misled in 
some way since the whole discussion has 
been on the principle of the check-off, the 
development of check-off provisions in the 
country, and so on. Figures have been 
given showing what the situation is in. the 
manufacturing industry, for instance. To- 
night I should like to discuss the effect that 
the passage of this bill would have on the 
Act which it proposes to amend, the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act. The bill is directed at inserting in 
this act a subsection 3 to Section 6, which 
is one of the sections under the heading 
of “Unfair labour practices”, and which 
would operate upon the request of any 
certified trade union to compel the employer 
to comply with the procedure of the volun- 
tary revocable check-off. My point is this. 
Kven if all the members in this House were 
to agree on the principle of the voluntary 
revocable check-off, and wished to see it 
applied in all plants in this country where 
the workers are properly organized, the 
method advocated in this bill to achieve 
that end within the field of federal juris- 
diction is wrong and objectionable. 

I have taken the same stand in past 
debates on the same subject and it is the 
stand I am taking today against this bill. 
... As it is now nine o’clock and I should 
like to proceed further, I move the adjourn- 
ment of this debate. 


Advisory Council on Manpower 
May 7 
Mr. Thatcher: 


1. How many times has the National 
Advisory Council on Manpower met since its 
inception? 

2. What has been the total cost of the 
council to date? 


Mr. Coté (Verdun-La Salle): 


1. The National Advisory Council on 
Manpower has met four times since its 
inception. 


2. $5,687.72. 
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Cost-of-Living Index 


May 8 
Mr. Diefenbaker: 


1. What are the particulars of the com- 
position of the present cost-of-living index? 


2. What are the various elements making 
up the present cost-of-living index? 

3. In the prospective cost-of-living index, 
what changes are going to be made as far 
as the addition of further elements is con- 
cerned, or the removal of any now included? 


Mr. Mellraith: 


Composition of the present cost-of-living 
index. 


1. Purpose—The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost-of-living index measures the 
influence of changes in retail prices of goods 
and services, upon the cost of a representa- 
tive urban wage-earner family budget. 

Each index figure is a percentage which 
shows the relationship between the dollar 
cost of the index budget at a specified time, 
and the corresponding cost of the same 
budget in a reference period. The bureau’s 
reference period now is the five-year interval 
1935 to 1939, and the average cost of the 
index budget for this period is represented 
by 100:0. The comparable cost at March 1, 
1952 was 189-1 per cent of its base period 
cost. This figure of 189-1 becomes the cost- 
of-living index for March, 1952. 

The index budget —-The index budget was 
calculated from annual purchases reported 
by a group of 1,489 typical wage-earner 
families in the following cities: Charlotte- 
town, Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, Mont- 
real, Ottawa, Toronto, London, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton and Vancouver. These 
expenditures covered the year ending 
September, 1938. 

The survey families averaged 4-6 persons 
and the majority had two or three children. 
Family earnings in many cases were supple- 
mented by minor sources of income; total 
incomes for these families were heavily 


concentrated between $1,200 and $1,600. 


They ranged, however, from as low as $600 
up to about $2,800 per annum. There were 
approximately two tenant families to every 
one home-owning family, and about one 
family in three operated a motorcar. 


Group Index Numbers 


The index budget is divided into six 
expenditure groups for which separate 
indexes are calculated; these are foods, fuel 
and light, rent, clothing, home furnishings 
and services, and miscellaneous items. Each 
group contains a list of items sufficiently 
large to make it representative of the 
merchandise field covered. It would be pos- 
sible to add many more minor items without 
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affecting the movements of the composite 
cost-of-living index by any significant 
amount. These additions would lengthen 
the time required to calculate the index 
and impose a greater burden upon firms 
making price reports, without improving the 
accuracy of the index. In many cases 
accuracy might be reduced, as comparisons 
on a quality basis are not possible over a 
long period. This would be true of style 
merchandise such as women’s hats. The 
cost of all these omitted items is included 
in group weights, which represent all expen- 
ditures falling within the six groups noted 
above. The base period food weight of 31 
per cent, for example, was calculated from 
total food costs reported by survey families, 
although the food index includes only 46 
items which represent about 75 per cent of 
a representative family’s food expenditure. 


Foods—Prices used in calculating food 
indexes are collected on the first business 
day of each month from approximately 
1,600 stores covering independent and chain 
grocers and butchers. Quotations for each 
of the 46 budget items are averaged and 
then multiplied by the budget quantity for 
each individual item to find the cost for 
that item. These individual cost figures are 
added together to find the total cost of the 
food budget; this figure is then expressed — 
as a percentage of the corresponding refer- 
ence period cost to produce the food index. 


Fuel and Light—Separate indexes are 
calculated for coal, coke, gas and electricity. 
The two last mentioned are reckoned from 
monthly bills for quantities which are 
typical of consumption in the cities repre- 
sented. The bill for each city is weighted 
by the number of domestic consumers in 
order to calculate dominion indexes. The 
coal index also takes account of typical 
amounts consumed in different areas and 
of the population of each city represented 
in the index. Price changes for coal are 
related to kinds used in the _ greatest 
quantity in each area. 


Shelter-—Changes in shelter costs are 
determined by movements of rents. Since 
1948 changes in shelter costs have been 
determined by data obtained from rent 
surveys inaugurated by the special surveys 
division of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The surveys are taken four 
times a year, in March, June, August and 
November. The rent index, is calculated 
from a matched sample of households. 
That is, the aggregate rent paid by a group 
of households at a given point in time is 
compared with the aggregate rent paid by 
the same group of households for the same 
living quarters at the next point in time. 
By using a matched sample for each survev 


period, variations due to changes in the 
sample and to non-response are eliminated. 
The index is, therefore, a measure of the 
change of rent paid for the same accom- 
modation. Rent reported is the cash rent 
paid in all cases regardless of minor changes 
in the services provided. Serious difficulties 
are involved in attempting to assess the 
money value of services, such as those 
provided by janitors, and it is not practical 
to attempt to adjust the index for varia- 
tions in the amenities or services provided 
by the landlord. However, when there are 
changes in the amount of accommodation 
or space rented, the cases are eliminated 
from the comparison. Rent for commercial 
premises is specifically excluded from the 
calculation of the index. Thus, cases in 
which the rent covers both living quarters 
and commercial space are excluded from the 
aggregates from which the index is calcu- 
lated. Usually, the rent index is not 
adjusted until one month after each survey 
period. 


Clothing—The clothing index has been 
based upon a carefully selected list of 
men’s and women’s apparel. It includes no 
children’s clothing, and omits some items of 
adult clothing which are of considerable 
importance, such as women’s dresses for 
afternoon and evening wear, women’s hats, 
men’s hats and gloves. Unusual difficulties 
in maintaining continuous price series on 
the same quality of goods occur in clothing 
due to style and seasonal changes which 
must be excluded from price comparisons 
based upon quality. The items in the 
clothing index have been selected to repre- 
sent the basic materials entering into 
clothing in approximately the same propor- 
tions as they would be found in a complete 
clothing budget. Some of the items chosen 
to represent basic materials form a com- 
paratively small portion of a complete 
budget, but are useful in measuring clothing 
price trends because of their standard 
construction. Women’s woollen hose afford 
an example of such items. The index con- 
tains 33 items of clothing, piece goods and 
footwear, and price series for these have 
been examined individually over a period 
of years to test their reliability. Most 
apparel now is composed of six basic 
materials, cotton, wool, rayon, nylon, leather 
and rubber. The Bureau uses a clothing 
hist of 33 items with the knowledge that a 
limited but accurate price series will 
measure the trend of clothing prices better 
than a large list including items which 
fluctuate widely in price due to style and 
seasonal factors. Department stores are the 
source ‘of Bureau clothing prices. These 
distributors handle approximately one-third 


of the Dominion’s clothing trade, and make 
monthly price returns to the Bureau, 
especially designed for the cost-of-living 
index. 

The Bureau of Statistics is concerned not 
only with the accuracy of prices reported, 
but also with the comparative quality of 
goods priced from month to month. It 
considers a decline in quality to have the 
same effect upon living costs as a rise in 
price. Field representatives have been 
given special instructions and_ training 
regarding this matter, and price schedules 
for clothing (and home furnishings) have 
been specially designed for the reporting 
of quality changes in addition to the 
recording of comparative prices. 


Home Furnishings and Services—The 
home furnishings and services index is a 
composite of nine subgroups, including two 
sets of service costs in addition to actual 
furnishings. The nine subgroups are: 
furniture, electrical equipment, floor cover- 
ings, textile furnishings, hardware, dishes 
and glassware, cleaning supplies, laundry 
and telephone. The complete group 
accounted for 9 per cent of the base period 
index budget cost, placing it next to 
clothing in importance. It is similar to 
clothing also in many details of construc- 
tion. The data for furniture, electrical 
equipment, floor coverings, textile furnish- 
ings, hardware, dishes and glassware are 
obtained from department stores and the 
same principle of the representation of 
basic materials by a comparatively small 
number of items is used. There are 8 
items of furniture, 3 of electrical equip- 
ment, 3 of floor coverings, 4 of. textile 
furnishings, 6 of hardware, 2 of dishes and 
glassware, 4 of cleaning supplies, 3 laundry 
rates, and one type of telephone service. 


Miscellaneous—Five subgroups, health 
maintenance, personal care, transportation, 
recreation and life insurance comprise the 
miscellaneous index. This list does not 
exhaust all remaining family living expendi- 
tures, but most of those which are left, 
such as church contributions, support of 
dependents, etc., cannot be treated in the 
Same way as items which are bought and 
sold. The index takes no account of these 
items which amounted to only 3 per cent 
of average wage-earner family _ living 
expenditures reported in the Bureau’s 1938 
survey. 

The health section is based upon prices 
for 6 items of household medical supplies, 
2 kinds of hospital service, 3 types of 
doctors’ fees, and rates for 6 types of dental 
service. In view of the stability of fees for 
doctors, dentists and hospitals, these records 
are collected only at annual intervals, while 
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medical supplies are priced quarterly. 
Records of practically all miscellaneous 
subindexes are collected from 23. of the 
larger cities, chosen to give adequate 
regional representation. 

Personal care costs are represented by 
9 items of toilet requirements plus fees for 
men’s haircuts and shaves. 

Three kinds of transportations are repre- 
sented in the transportation subgroup: 
motor car, street car and railway. The 
two latter present no special problems, but 
motor car operating costs are more difficult 
to measure. The Bureau’s record is based 
upon service station prices of gasoline, 
licence fees, tires and wage rates for garage 
mechanics. It is assumed that depreciation 
is 385 per cent of operating costs, and that 
for car Owners as a group it remains con- 
stant from year to year. 

The recreation section includes records of 
motion pictures theatre admissions, and 
newspaper, Magazine and tobacco costs. 

The life insurance index is based upon 
premiums for ordinary non-participating life 
policies, since these appear to give the 
closest possible approximation to the cost 
of pure risk. Averages of premiums for 
ages 20, 35 and 50 years have been used 
covering the records of 11 large companies. 


The Cost-of-Living Index Calculation 


There are two stages in the calculation of 
each of the six principal group indexes from 
which the composite number is calculated. 
In the first stage, the general procedure is 
to multiply current price averages by 
budget quantities. These products are 
added together and the resultant aggregate 
divided by a corresponding base period 
aggregate. This number is multiplied by 
100-0 to secure a subgroup index for the 
eurrent period. The index is then multi- 
plied by a subgroup weight indicative of 
the cost of goods in this subgroup relative 
to all goods in the group. When all sub- 
groups have been weighted similarly, the 
group index is found by adding up this 
second set of products and dividing by 
100-0. This routine is repeated to secure 
the final composite cost-of-living index. The 
second and third stages of weighting are 
made necessary by the fact that it is not 
feasible to include all items in the family 
budget. 


3. Addition of further elements to the 
prospective index, and the removal of old 
ones: 

Final decisions remain to be made on a 
few items in the new budget, but in total 
the new index will be calculated from prices 
of approximately 225 items as compared 
with the present list of 160. Additions to 
foods will include a considerable number of 
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fresh fruits and vegetables; and items of 
children’s wear will be added to the cloth- 
ing index. In addition to rents it is planned 
to price the principal home-ownership costs 
if certain technical difficulties can be over- 
come. Fuel oil will be added and the list 
of household equipment and services has 
been expanded. The other commodities 
and services index will include a number of 
additional items, in particular, a wider 
representation for transportation and recrea- 
tion. Life insurance premiums will be 
dropped because they include a_ large 
element of savings, while the other major 
element, risk, is related to future rather 
than current purchasing power measure- 
ments. 


Civil Service Employees’ Associations | 
May 12 


Mr. Knowles: 

1, Whats iss a 
association? 

2. Does the Civil Service Commission, the 
Cabinet, the minister at the head: of a 
department, or some official under the min- 
ister grant recognition? If not, who does 
grant such recognition? 

3. What conditions or requirements must 


be met by an organization before recogni- 
tion is granted? 

4. What are the names of all recognized 
civil service associations? 

5. When was each such association recog- 
nized, and by whom? 


6. Does the Government discourage or 
prohibit the formation of new associations of 
civil service employees? 

7. What is the policy of the Government 
with respect to the formation of new asso- 
ciations of civil service employees? 

8. Has this policy ever been communicated 
to senior administrative officials in the Civil 
Service? If so, when, and to what officials? 


Mr. Bradley: 


1,2 and 3. There is no formal definition 
of “a recognized civil service association”. 

4and 5. As indicated above, there are no 
“recognized civil service associations”. There 
are known to be over one hundred staff 
associations or organizations and it is not 
possible to compile a complete and accurate 
list. The following eleven staff organiza- 
tions have been named by Order in Council 
as entitled to direct and separate repre- 
sentation on the national joint council of 
the publie service of Canada :— 

The Civil Service Federation of Canada, 
The Amalgamated Civil Servants of 
Canada, The Professional Institute of the 
Public Service of Canada, The Civil 
Service Association of Ottawa, The Federal 
Association of Letter Carriers, The Asso- 
ciation of Canadian Postal Employees, The 
Canadian Railway Mail Clerks Federation. 


recognized civil service 


The Customs and Excise Officers Associa- 
tion, The Canadian Taxation Division Staff 
Association, The National Unemployment 
Insurance Commission Association, The 
Department of Veterans Affairs Employees 
National Association. 


6. No. 


7 and 8. The Government does not 
interfere in the formation of new associa- 
tions of civil service employees. 


Decline in Housing Construction 


May 13 


Mr. George H. Hees (Broadview): 

The number of houses started in the years 
1948 to 1950 inclusive remained constant 
at about 94,000 units per year. In 1951 the 
number of new houses started was 72,000. 
That is a reduction of 24 per cent during 
the past year. 

No less a person than Mr. Mansur, 
President of the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, has estimated that 
the number of new houses which will be 
built during the present year will be 
between 55,000 and 60,000 units. That 
means that today we are building 42 per 
cent fewer houses per year than we were 
building two years ago. 

Why has there been such a sharp reduc- 
tion in the number of houses built last 
year, and which are being built this year? 
I believe it is due largely to the abolition 
of the one-sixth mortgage loan provision of 
the National Housing Act. . . 

According to the latest report of the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion, an income of at least $3,300 is 
required to meet the debt services in a 
minimum house today. I should like to 
quote from that report as follows:— 

On the assumption that an average family 
cannot afford more than about 23 per cent 
of its income for shelter, the average pros- 
pective homeowner in 1950 required a gross 
income of about $2,700 to purchase a new 
minimum house. By the end of 1951, family 


income of about $3,300 was required to meet 
the debt service on a similar house. 


An income of considerably more than 
$3,300 is required before the money now 
required for down payment can be _ set 
aside. Because of the abolition of the 
one-sixth mortgage loan, it is generally 
agreed that a man must earn at least 
$5,000 a year, for at least five years, in 
order to set aside the $2,500 or more which 
is now required as down payment on a 
minimum house. This means that people 
whose incomes are less than $5,000 a 
year are virtually excluded from buying 


a new house. This defeats the very pur- 
pose of the Government’s existing housing 
legislation. 

If shortages of materials, caused by our 
defence program, made necessary a reduc- 
tion in the number of houses built, then 
the sacrifices should have been shared as 
evenly as possible by all social groups. To 
impose restrictions which made it impossible 
for those with incomes below $5,000 to buy 
new houses, and to impose no restrictions 
whatsoever on those with larger incomes, 
was completely unfair and unjust. It is a 
clear case of rationing by the purse. 

What has made the situation even worse 
is that the 200,000 immigrants whom the 
Government is bringing into the country 
each year largely come within the low 
income group. These people must be 
housed, and they have simply increased the 
housing pressure on those who have had 
new housing denied to them. 


Mr. John Hunter (Parkdale): ...I 

have a couple of suggestions which I would 
like to make to this House. I think we 
have reached the point in the progress of 
this country when it may well be that the 
time has arrived to face the question of 
housing on a somewhat different basis. . 
IT would suggest that with the enormous 
prosperity in this country, and our very 
high national income, we should certainly 
consider at this point whether the time has 
not arrived when we shall have to take a 
somewhat different approach to the ques- 
tion of housing. 

I suggest that we might arrive at it 
from the opposite approach and decide not 
so much what the lending value will be 
but how much the down payment will be. 
I know that in the United States that has 
been done in some areas under their FHA. 
Perhaps their down payment is too low. 
lt may be that when the person purchases 
in the United States under the FHA he 
has not a sufficient stake in that property 


to guarantee that he will look after it 
and give it the necessary care and 
attention which it really needs. I there- 


fore suggest that the down payment which 
we have in this country should be some- 
what higher than theirs. I would suggest 
that the time has come to consider whether 
instead of a mortgage loan, we should 
consider that the down payment should be 
fixed at the sum of $1,000. I know that 
in the United States it has been suggested 
that this is $400 or $500. I would hesitate 
to endorse that lower down payment, 
because I am afraid that people might 
think it was.merely a cheap rental over a 
period of time, and take no responsibility 
for the property. But even with the $1,000 
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down payment, I would suggest that you 
would still have to take some precautions 
and change the terms of your mortgage so 
that you would then have much greater 
protection for the lending institution or the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion. If you are going to have the $1,000 
down payment, it may well be that you 
will have a certain number of people who 
will regard the property as very cheap at 
that price, with those low payments and 
low carrying charges, and you may find 
that they will regard it as something that 
they can give up at any time and move 
out. I would therefore suggest that there 
should definitely be a provision in any 
mortgage containing supervisory powers. 
Supervisory powers should be contained in 
the mortgage. If you are going to have a 
house sold on that small down payment, 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
and/or the lending institution should have 
the power to supervise that property, keep 
it in repair if the owner fails to do so, and 
add the additional cost thereof to the prin- 
cipal of the mortgage. 

Let me give you an example. If after 
two or three years the painting is bad, 
and the house needs painting, the lending 
institution or the supervising authority 
should certainly have the power to go in 
there and request that it be painted, and 
if it is not painted, paint it themselves and 
add; ihe. costa, Of “them painting? teapine 
mortgage and have it amortized over the 
monthly payments for say two years. 

These are suggestions I put forward. I 
do not think they are entirely unfeasible. 
I think eventually we are going to have to 
reach a different approach to the problem. 
It may be that the time has not arrived, 
but it is certainly time for considering it, 
with our national economy at an all-time 
high today. 

I have another suggestion to offer. It is 
that we get out of the first mortgage field 
entirely; that is, Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, and get into the 
second mortgage field. I suggest that the 
first mortgage field be left for the lending 
institution, which will then lend up to 60 
per cent of the value of the property, and 
that Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration encourage or discourage housing 
by the increasing or decreasing of the size 
of the second mortgage. There would be 
one advantage in not changing the position 
of the lending institutions. They would 
still be operating in their normal way at 
all times; whereas with changes in the 
National Housing Act from time to time 
the lending institutions, until they get 
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accustomed to these changes, have a 
tendency to drop out of the field and then 
gradually come in again. 


Government Employees Compensation Act 
May 19 


Hon. Alphonse Fournier (for Minister 
of Labour) moved the second reading of 
Bill No. 195, to amend the Government 
Employees Compensation Act. 


Mr. Green: Will the parliamentary 
assistant make a statement? 
Mr. Paul E. Coté: (Parliamentary 


Assistant to the Minister of Labour): 
.. .The hon. member asked this question, 
as reported on page 1975 of Hansard of 
May 7:— 

Will the proposed amendment be wide 
enough to cover the case of a rehabilitation 
officer of the Department of Veterans Affairs 
who develops tuberculosis through contact 
with patients say in one of the military 
hospitals. 


A little further on he 
question. 


There would probably be similar cases in 
the Indian Affairs branch, in which some 
government official would come in contact 
with tuberculosis but would not be eligible 
for assistance under the Act. 


asked this 


This type of case is one which could be 
considered for compensation under the 
amended section. The question of whether 
or not compensation would be payable 
would depend on the facts of the case. 
The degree or extent of the exposure of 
an employee to disease in carrying out his 
duties as rehabilitation officer or otherwise 
would be a very important consideration. 
There is a considerable difference in the 
amount of exposure to disease by an 
employee such as a nurse or doctor or 
attendant who devotes the major part of his 
time to the care of tuberculosis patients 
and is thus thoroughly exposed to the 
disease, and the case of an employee, for 
example a rehabilitation officer, whose 
duties may bring him into contact with 
patients in a hospital at much less frequent 
intervals. Since the degree of exposure in 
the latter case 1s much less there would 
probably be greater difficulty in establishing 
that the employee contracted the disease 
througH contact with patients in the course 
of his employment. I hope that answers 
satisfactorily the questions raised by my 
hon. friend. 

I do not think this bill is very céntro- 
versial. Its purpose is to extend the 
coverage of the Act. This Act has worked 


satisfactorily in the past. It was enacted in 
1918 and has been amended only twice 
since, in 1931 and 1951... 

I would remind hon. members that under 
the provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts there are types of disease which are 
not fully covered. The definition of indus- 
trial disease contained in the Ontario Act 
is the widest in scope that we could find. 
We could get along with the Ontario Act 
and the Acts of the provinces west of 
Ontario and provide the coverage that we 


are interested in securing for certain types 
of employees in connection with diseases 
which they may contract in the perform- 
ance of their duties but with this amend- 
ment the Governor in Council will have 
the authority and power to extend to the 
maritime provinces and the province of 
Quebec the privileges now enjoyed under 
other provincial legislation. 

Motion agreed to, bill read the second 
time and the House went into committee 
thereon. 





Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation Services 
for Civilian Disabled has been Appointed 


lan Campbell of Toronto named to new post. Until appointed to Ottawa 
he was Director of Old Age Assistance for Ontario and once served as 
Superintendent of Workmen’s Compensation Board Convalescent Centre 


The federal Government announced in 
June the appointment of Ian Campbell, of 
Toronto, as National Co-ordinator of 
Rehabilitation Services for the Civilian 
Disabled. 

Previous to accepting his new position, 
Mr. Campbell was for some years asso- 
ciated with rehabilitation programs carried 
on by the Ontario Provincial Government. 
At the time of his appointment, Mr. 
Campbell was Director of Old Age Assist- 
ance for Ontario, and previous to this was 
Superintendent of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board Convalescent Centre at 
Malton, Ontario. 

Mr. Campbell’s new job will be to 
supervise a long-range rehabilitation pro- 
gram to co-ordinate the efforts of public 
and private agencies throughout Canada 
who are working on behalf of disabled 
persons who have no veteran’s or work- 
man’s compensation help and who cannot 
earn their own living. It has been esti- 
mated that there are about 150,000 persons 
in Canada in this category. 

The first steps toward a country-wide 
rehabilitation program were taken when 
the federal Government called a National 
Conference in Toronto, in February, 1951. 
The Conference was attended by repre- 
sentatives of all provinces, voluntary 
agencies, Canadian universities, and the 
federal Departments most concerned with 
rehabilitation, National Health and Welfare, 
Veterans Affairs, and Labour. 

In making the announcement on behalf 
of the three Departments headed by Hon. 
Paul Martin, Hon. Hugues Lapointe and 
himself, Hon. Milton F. Gregg said:— 





Ian Campbell 


Will Supervise Rehabilitation Program 


“T am sure that everyone who knows 
Mr. Campbell, and that would include most 
persons in Canada who have been directly 
connected with rehabilitation matters, will 
be happy to know that we have been able 
to acquire a man of his experience and 
background for this exacting job. His work 


(Concluded on page 773) 
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The Normal Work Week, 
Canadian Manufacturing 


as of October 1, 195] 


Normal work week of plant employees decreased by about three-quarters 
of an hour during 1951. National average at October 1 was 43.6 hours. 
Only 23 per cent of plant workers in manufacturing now work more than 
45 hours weekly; 70 per cent (65 per cent in 1950) ona five-day week 


Average weekly hours worked by office employees in manufacturing were 
38.6 at October 1, 1951. Proportion of office workers on a five-day 
week increased during 1951 from 69 per cent to 76 per cent. Of the 
office staff on 5-day week 60 per cent were working 374 hours or less 


A decrease of about three-quarters of an 
hour in the average length of the normal 
work week of plant employees in manu- 
facturing during 1951 brought the national 
average down to 43-6 hours as of October 1, 
1951. Seventy per cent of the plant 
workers in manufacturing were on a 5-day 
week at the date under review as compared 
with 65 per cent in October, 1950, and in 
about half the cases it was of 40 hours’ 
duration. Only 23 per cent were working 
in plants where the weekly schedule was 
more than 45 hours. 

Average weekly hours worked by office 
employees in manufacturing at October 1, 
1951, were 38:6. This was somewhat less 
than the average for October, 1950. There 
was an increase in the proportion of office 
workers in manufacturing on a 5-day week 
from 69 per cent in 1950 to 76 per cent 
in 1951. Of office employees who were on 
a 5-day week, approximately 60 per cent 
were working 374 hours or less. 

In this article, based on returns received 
from 6,500 manufacturing establishments 
employing about three-quarters of a million 
plant workers and 156,000 office workers, the 
normal work week for plant employees is 
viewed according to three principal break- 
downs: by industry, by province, and by 
five cities chosen for their industrial 
importance and geographical representative- 
ness. For office employees, the breakdown 
is by province and by five cities. 

The “normal” work week, as defined for 
purposes of the survey, is the usual number 
of hours worked by most of the employees, 
exclusive of any temporary overtime or 
short time. (Figures for the “normal” work 
week as set forth in this article may be 
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contrasted with figures showing the average 
hours actually worked, which reflect the 
influence of overtime, short time, part time, 
broken employment and temporary absen- 
teeism, and which are set forth each month 
in Tables C-4, C-5, and C-6 of the Labour 
Statistics section of the Lasour GazerrTe. 
See page 103 of the January issue for figures 
applying to October, 1951.) 


PLANT EMPLOYEES 


The decrease in average weekly hours 
for plant employees since 1947 has been 
about 2 hours. To a large extent, the 
shortening of the work week has been 
effected by the elimination of Saturday 
work. Employees on a 5-day week con- 
stituted about half the total plant workers 
in 1947 whereas in 1951 this proportion had 
reached 70 per cent. In 1947, about 30 per 
cent of the plant workers in manufacturing 
were on a 48-hour schedule and about 19 
per cent on a 40-hour one. By 1951, only 
14 per cent were on a 48-hour week while 
more than 35 per cent were working 40 
hours normally. The pattern of change in 
these concentrations over the past five years 
is seen in the following table :— 


Normal Percentage 

Weekly Hours of Workers 
1947 1949 1951 
40 and under ..... IS ORO elas 
Over 40, under 44...... BAsw OCD more 
0 ay IR ice Pa otc 14.4 16.7 11.5 
A eat eee cee 1952S 2029 sel Gay 
Over.45 under48" 2... At oc ake eee 
7 Fact RS ey DES ai epee tina Gleb y:! 
QVer"as* ae ek eee LORS Geo earore, 


DISTRIBUTION OF PLANT EMPLOYEES IN 
MANUFACTURING BY NORMAL WEEKLY 
HOURS, 


more than 
45 hours 


40+ to 45 
hours 





Provincial Legislation® 


The average normal work week in most 
provinces is well below the maximum set 
by legislation. Statutory restriction of 
factory hours of work takes varying forms 
in Canada. Five provinces have special 
statutes limiting hours: Alberta, British 
Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario, and Saskat- 
chewan. In New Brunswick and Quebec, 
factory legislation places some restrictions 
on working hours of women, and_ boys 
under 18. 





“For details concerning provincial legisla- 
tion affecting hours, see the bulletin 
“Provincial Labour Standards concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation”, issued annually 
by the Legislation Branch, Department of 
Labour. 


During the year ending in October, 1951. 
there was no change in the provisions of 
any of these statutes regarding maximum 


hours of work. <A Summary of these 
maximum weekly hours is as follows :— 
Maximum 
Hours 
New Brunswick (women, and boys 
UD CET 1S) 5 top ed tense, 54 
Quechee nae meen Ph 55 
OnCaniOt1s ee. oat ee em Se 48 
Manitoba: 
iV Cline. ea ee Oe ee 48 
VSO etl aa ae a e004 ree ae eee © 5) 44 
Saskatchewan 


é 
Further important restrictions are 
imposed on some classes of factories by 
Orders in Council under the Quebec Collec- 
tive Agreement Act or by industrial 
standards schedules in Alberta, Ontario, and 
Saskatchewan. Some provinces also have 
special provisions with respect to boys and 
girls under 16. Under all provincial Hours 
of Work Acts, the administrative authority 
has power to permit exceptions to the 
regulations for specified reasons. 


Normal Work Week by Industry 


The normal work week of plant workers 
in the 17 major industrial groupsy is shown 


+The industrial groupings of the manu- 

facturing industries used in this article 
follow those contained in the Standard 
Industrial Classification Manual, published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 
1948. 


TABLE 1A—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: PLANT EMPLOYEES: CANADA TOTALS 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 


Normal Weekly Hours 


[TLL aera meron obey t aes Pe gis 0 
Arr eee ee: Oe 
Overms0 mand underti? <.)...,.. Sea ee 
SNE: Ss Smee cy Gk had Tl See. a entet 
LOL: Pe ah, a a ee ee 
Ovetast2 candeiinder 44.6...) .. 20... ya. 
A vg De OOO E> 
OVem 47 and under 45. ......0...5.. 0.8 
Ue! Dn or ae Se ne Pe 
OV cteetss andeunders48) (5.06. 2a .. 
Hh Ante aS Nae SOT EAL CE but. Pile d 58a! we 
ONCE ERS ak i At 2 nh een” pee 


Establishments Employees 





Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

70 eer 4,524 6 
1,825 28.0 271,154 35:2 
39 6 3,667 a5 
22 1.9 of O41 4.9 
282 A 36,894 4.8 
90 1.4 24,570 Se 
1,068 16.4 88,813 js eas 
21 a 1,370 U2, 
967 14.8 126,983 16.5 
287 AXS 17,553 298 
mote Ld.5 111,155 14.4 
742 4 45,387 iat 
6,525 100.0 769,641 100.0 





TABLE 1B—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: PLANT EMPLOYEES: BY PROVINCE 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 









































Newfoundland eae ae Nova Scotia | New Brunswick Quebec 
Normal Weekly Hours as Mi) x 
Este: | imp. | Bete: | semo- | Fee | wimp | Bete | emp. | Pate: | Em. 
ants loyees ments loyees ete loyees niente loyees Taesits loyees 
% % % % % % % % % % 
Wmders Osa me ase ccs oce 2-4 AUR aN a ee pete Rae eet ee all ce 1-4 ‘8 1-1 -7 
AU) ic Ree yA Cen ty, ee 6-0 US i3. ee eter fai aeietenc er: 7-5 35-8 4-3 5-0 24-0 21-2 
Over 40 and under 42....... 3-6 3 o 2-3 5 oS I ere ete eec cn 4 2 
DIS) fe ROL Vea a re |e a lhe ne 6-2 20-3 +5 “4 7 5 1:3 3-7 
LIE et cag ee Oe ma Ce ge Se Wer ati 6-2 2-1 +5 sin "|e erica Rear iee ae 3-1 4-7 
Over 424 and under 44...... 1-2 Ep allies heap ae ell steer PU a eter ae ee spe art es tp ee 1-1 a) 
AA hat RS re Bier cy, Joe R.4 38-9 37-5 47-6 31-1 32-0 28-9 29-7 10-9 10-2 
Over 44 and under 45....... 2-4 Sh ces eels, meee a +9 -2 ‘7 2-1 +2 “1 
Deiiitetae: UINe So te eho 1D 1:3 6-2 4-7 2-4 We) 3-5 7:8 12-7 20-0 
Over 45 and under 48....... 1-2 9 fs +8 1-4 +9 1-4 1-0 4-] 2-2 
Rn Pen Ned weer on ek tee 20-5 13-7 12-5 5-8 17-9 | 14-5 14-8 29-5 18-3 25-0 
Onere nd Sheers isk nee see fehedl 29-5 31-4 16-4 37-3 13-9 44-3 23-6 22-8 11-1 
OLalelencenltagesneatsan te ene 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total Establishments and : 
FED ONCCS ean eee eee 83 7,524 16 616 212 | 19,979 142 | 13,519 1,665 | 241,019 

















* Establishments are distributed, in this table, according to the normal weekly hours reported for male employees 
The entry shown in the adjacent column under ‘‘Employees’’ comprises female workers only. 


in Table 1C. In only three of these groups 
was the proportion of employees on the 
40-hour week smaller than 20 per cent. 
Conversely, only in four groups was the 
proportion of those working over 48 hours 
per week higher than 10 per cent. The 
average length of the normal work week 
in each of the industrial groups as of 
October, 1951, was as follows:— 


Average: 

Normal 

Weekly 

Industrial Group Hours 
Food and Beverages............. 45.3 
fLobacco. Products mica seer: 41.7 
Rb ber Produeten.. ase ar ele 42.3 
eather Produtis asm: woncreee 44.8 
exten Products, wwaen. a0 need 44.9 
Clot mine uk aaa bee ere 44.6 
BVVOOU erodtictey cig acer ae 45.3 
Paper Products: tchsiesmar ee ac 45.9 

Printing, Publishing and Allied 

Mnidustricsiase..0. on:n ee wenn ee ee 40.5 
Hiron and steel Products. 2. 26... - 42.4 
tTransportation Equipment........ 4305 
tNon-ferrous Metal Products...... 42.6 
tElectrical Apparatus and Supplies. 41.6 
tNon-metallic Mineral Products... 45.6 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.. 41.2 
Chemicaltreroducts*: 2..ascne 4253 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing..... 44.0 


tDurable manufactured goods industries. 
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Normal Work Week by Province 

The over-all reduction in the manufac- 
turing work week during 1951 was reflected 
in varying degrees in all ten provinces. 
(See Table 1B.) Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island showed 
the most substantial reductions, although 
hours there were comparatively high to 
start with. Lowest average hours were in 
British Columbia, followed by Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces. Average normal 
weekly hours of plant employees in manu- 


facturing are shown by province as 
follows :— 

1950 1951 
Newioumdland aise. = 5. meee 49.4 47.6 
Prince Edward Island...... 46.4 45.3 
NOV beiG Ola tte cae oe: cee 46.0 44.4 
News DrunswiCky)-.-5aa.,e ee: 47.8 47.3 
QUEDEC LER Le cae pat eae se 45.8 45.3 
OA TATIO; 1% tae cece ere ee 43.5 42.8 
IVE ALLO deen aan. eee 43.4 42.9 
Saskatchewan aegy.tieo swe neo. Ata, 43.4 
ATID ert test tae 3.) ene eno are A omD 43.5 
BriticheeC olimoiave aeons 41.8 41.5 


In 1951, the predominance of the 40- 
hour week was greatest in British Columbia, 
followed by Ontario. Nova Scotia had a 
markedly higher proportion of workers on 
a 40-hour week (almost 36 per cent) than 
the other Maritime Provinces. This was 
attributable to a small number of large 
firms operating on this schedule; almost 
all the smaller manufacturing firms in 
Nova Scotia worked at least 44 hours. 



































TABLE 1B—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: PLANT EMPLOYEES: BY PROVINCE 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 

Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta pa 

O no1a 
Normal Weekly Hours aE ts : 7 Say a ae Sek 
blish- | Bmp. | Sich: | Bmp- | bathe | Emp- | fete | emp. | Este: | emp. 
ments ue |menis | oY | ments | vee ments | loyees | sents | loyees 

% % % Mo % % % % % | % 
Under 4Oe een ek ee, +9 +4 6 5 Bc ci Al eee FE 3-1 | 1:8 
Wa Ce oe oe on Oey eae 27-8 41-8 37-8 37-0 18-1 26-3 18-5 29-9 56-4 60-3 
Over 40 and under 42....... 7 -7 6 Stel Meta ree (fs Lee 1-2 “1 -6 | 3 
ea ee eee, 2-0 4-2 1-8 4-9 6-2 14-7 3-5 13-3 ce a 14-2 
OF ee ee: enee ~ ie 6-4 5-8 6-3 11-4 ‘7 +2 1-5 1-5 1-4 | 5 
Over 424 and under 44...... 1-9 Oui 1-5 aA see er fe 2:7 3:0 |. aE ae Rene Bs 
age. eS = S 11-5 (oy 24-6 20-6 44-4 41-0 24-7 ra 33-3 | 19-2 
Over 44 and under 45....... 3 2 9 io ah eae age Ye “4 “1 | io 
Bi Nee patie aan Mae, 22-5 19-4 5-7 OSM eee HE gt 14-3 bee 2) eae I. 
Over 45 and under 48....... 5-6 2-6 3-6 Za aoe ' 11-2 9-7 | ies ms 
AS ieee SOR ee Fay aa 16-2 9-6 12-4 12-0 27-1 15-9 19-7 14-5 5 | “6 
OVenmed Sete ek ae 4-2 1-9 4-2 1-5 3:5 1-9 2:3 1-0 2:4 | 3-1 
Total bercentages.. 4). e 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100:0 | 100-0 | 100-0 

[otal iMstablishments land a 
Emplovecss.e a1 eens R048 387, 549 333 | 21,303 144 5, 262 259 | 13,037 622 59, 802 

| | 




















4 Establishments are distributed, in this table, according to the norma! weekly hours reported for male em ployees 
The entry shown in the adjacent column under ““Employees’’ comprises female workers only. 


Hours of work exceeding 48 were rare in 
Ontario and the West, but quite common 
in the Maritimes and Quebec among the 
smaller establishments. 


Normal Work Week by City 


In four of the five major cities for which 
information is shown in Tables 1D and 2C, 
the average normal work week conforms 
closely to the average of the province in 
which the city is situated. In Montreal, 
however, the normal week is almost two 
hours shorter than for the province of 
Quebec as a whole. 

The average normal work schedule in 


the five cities for 1950 and 1951 is as 
follows :— 

1950 1951 
LSE NIWICy ek, 00, Aes nen eae 44.3 44.4 
IVLOU UGE Wey mee ere te eee 44.0 43.5 
‘Salaahek rent’: RO. oie eines «, 42:5 42.1 
MATIC ote ah re etre cata, oe 43.0 42.6 
WIGTICOUNION Bs Gonk.n Yah ciao; 41.0 41.1 


In four of the five cities, the 40-hour 
week is predominant in manufacturing. In 
Halifax, however, almost two-thirds of the 
plant workers were on a 44-hour schedule. 


The Five-Day Week 


The scope of the five-day week in manu- 
facturing broadened in 1951 to include 70 
per cent of the plant workers, from 65 per 
cent in 1950. About half of those on a 
five-day week were on a 40-hour schedule 


as compared with 44 per cent a year 
earlier. The proportions of plant employees 
on a five-day week are shown below by 
industrial group, by province and by the 
major cities, arrayed in each case according 
to the proportions. 

Percentage of 

Employees on 


Industrial Group Five-Day Week 


Electrical Apparatus and 

PUR SP este k eke 99.0 
Rubber Products .......... 98.8 
OD aCCOMN ail otk ag 6. 94.3 
Iron and Steel Products.... 90.3 
Printing, Publishing and 

Allied Industries’. .07. 1... 87.5 


PLANT EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING ON A 
5-DAY WEEK AND ON A 40-HOUR 
5-DAY WEEK, 1947 T0 1951 


~ 1949 


1947 1948 1950 1951 





BY REGION 


© BRITISH PRAIRIES ON 
_  conumpin 


Industrial Group—Conc. 
Percentage of 
Employees on 


Five-Day Week 


Clothing (Textile and Fur) 87.0 
Miscellaneous Manufactur- 

IOs Te eee eee 80.8 
Leauaer © rocuctes sen een 78.3 
Chemical Products @25 2... (tte 
Transportation Equipment. [304 
Products of Petroleum and 

(Sones: See eas, Fyre 
Non-ferrous Metal Products. (a wp 
Wood Products... auc 59.8 
Textile Products (except 

GIOC Ming): es eee eee oe 5720 
Food and Beverages....... 45.9 
Non-metallic Mineral 

Productsys..cthet bee. cee 39.6 
Re OCC Wel dOVOR URC RC Ma rey am Care 20 

Province 
COTTIO ae Atte ts teen Mette 81.4 
Brigicns ©@olumbian ees. .ate 70n6 
VITO Dat crease cries 64.4 
CSD EO fitanvbee hit ai. Oates 60.1 
NONSTSVaezt Seba ee Orne aet es 
Saekatcho walla, «toe omer 38 .0 
ING VAG OCOLIA c.66 66S eee 37.9 
INewioundland om... ones as 14.8 
Wew -Brunswitke.s... se. ee 8.9 
Prince Edward Island...... Qe 
City 
TOVGn TOMER Bek bn rene 88.8 
V ancCOUViGErEee <ncs ss See Sis? 
Montreal es hav ova oee ee 80.4 
Vint perme wee tere aves 68.5 
Halitaxre ts eee eee 16.9 
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OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


The average normal work week of the 
156.000 office workers in manufacturing 
covered in the 1951 survey was 38-6 hours. 
This is a decrease of about 12 minutes from 
the average for 1950, but the reduction, 
however slight, is in evidence in most of 
the provincial and city figures. 

The most noticeable trend has been a 
decrease in the proportion of office 
employees working more than 40 hours 
and an increase in the proportion working 
less than 374 hours. As shown in Table 3A, 
more than 10 per cent of office workers in 
manufacturing are working 35 hours a week 
or less. About half the office employees 
were on the payrolls of firms reporting a 
normal work week of 374 hours or less, and 
more than three-quarters of them were on a 
5-day schedule. 

Changes in the distribution of white 
collar workers since 1949, according to the 
work schedules most commonly reported, 
are shown below:— 


Percentage 

of Workers 

Normal Weekly Hours 1949 1951 

Under 372s ee: ee eee 16.8 20.9 

STs ee ee eee 29.0 28 .5 

Over 374 and under 40.... 17.0 1753 

AQ te warts ea ee LOL 20.5 

Overrun "sak whe Wada eer a eee 18.1 12.8 
Provincial Legislation 

Legislation limiting hours of work in 


offices applies to the same provinces as 
that for factories, and provides for the same 
maximum hours of work. 


Normal Work Week by Province 


Eighty-four per cent of the total office 
employees were in establishments located 
in Quebec and Ontario where those on a 
373-hour or shorter week comprised 53 and 
59 per cent of the respective totals. 

A work week of 40 hours was common 
in the Prairie Provinces. In the Atlantic 
area, the majority of office workers was 
working under 40 hours but, as shown in 
Table 3B, substantial proportions were on 
a work week of 44 hours or longer except 
in Newfoundland. 

Average normal weekly hours are shown 
provincially as follows:— 


Average Normal 


Province Weekly Hours 

1950 1951 

Newfoundland ......... 39.6 39.0 
Prince Edward Island... 42.7 43.4 
ENO eS CORIO one eae eeu, 39.0 o0.8 
New Brunswick ........ 40.9 Lle/ 
La TSa1eys Ep Pare, Se it 38.9 38.5 
ASNT Wala wey carte meee 38.4 38.3 
MipmatoD are eo asc cden. t 40.1 39.7 
DHekKALCHeWan sosc. «ss... 41.1 41.0 
US ERA we ccanies caste ue i4 40.9 40.7 
Brith Columbia «5 s)0.; 40.5 39-6 


Normal Work Week by City 


The length of the work week in five 
major Canadian cities is shown in detail 
in Table 3C. A similar pattern is seen in 
the over-all distributions for Montreal and 


Toronto, with the 373-hour week being 
distinctly predominant. In Winnipeg, the 
greatest concentrations of employees were 
on a 40-hour schedule, and in Vancouver 
375 and 40 hours were the normal weeks 
for 31 and 26 per cent respectively. Aver- 
age normal hours in the five major cities 
are as follows:— 


1950 1951 


ls PANES cee nt 88 Yoo oe ete 37.9 39.41 
LOMCee Naeer cat ete ahs Re 38.1 37.9 
ODO Uae eect tena we hee 39.1 37.6 
VWI Der. tc en ee orn! 40.0 39.7 
WANTCOUVEr eam: 3) fhe 39.4 39.2 


The Five-Day Week 


About 76 per cent of the office workers 
in manufacturing were on a 5-day week 
in 1951. This compares with the propor- 
tion of 69 per cent existing a year pre- 
viously. Increases in the proportions on 
the 5-day week in Quebec and Ontario. 
where more than four-fifths of the total 
number were located, were largely respon- 
sible for the over-all increase. In Quebec, 
the proportion rose from 63 to 72 per cent 
and, in Ontario, from 84 to 88. The five- 
day week was much more common in four 
of the major cities than in the province 
in which the city was located. 





‘One large employer of office personnel 
increased the normal work week from 363 
TOMSIM hours: am LO5ie 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES ON A 5-DAY WEEK IN 1951 
BY CITY 


Plant Employees 


AAAARARRA 
ARAARRR 
IRRARARRR 


56969 —3 


Montreal 


Toronto 


Winnipeg 


Office Employees 


iT Halifax k 
IRRAA RARE 


RRRRRRRRE 
inant 


RARRR, 
| 


e ‘4 
Vancouver RRRRRKI 


each symbol represents 18% ot the employees 
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TABLE 1C—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: PLANT EMPLOYEES: BY INDUSTRY 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 








Tobacco Textile 
- Food and and Rubber Leather Products 
Beverages Tobacco Products Products pNereeDe 
Normal Weekly Hours Products j lothing) 
Esta- Esta- Esta- Esta- Esta- 
blish- | 2™P- | piish- | E™P- | plish- | 2™P- | dlish- | LMP | blish- | LMP: 
ments oyees | ments oyees | ments OS ments y ments 2 


WindertaG.. wy ot c.on cen tien ee +2 -1 * “1 - 8 “4 +2 6 2 

AQ ee Ate A ee pte one 13-5 21-5 20-0 54-4 6-8 50-3 18-7 14-6 18-6 25-7 

Over a and under 42....... 2 Cpl ce ee | re 3-3 5-7 1-4 9 6 +4 

ere anns ar saute Real 7-5 23°3 DTM ron catactoc eestor eo 1-1 1-4 2-0 4-0 

re REE He An A ie er 2-1 CATET het. site heel Pete aeeeot 3:3 1-4 4-6 4-6 2-3 2-0 

Over 424 and under 44...... 1:3 b USS ies [iad ie ae Nery ig A gi Re tos SCA Leer Metis Al en ot 1-7 “5 

Le ooh eR Rea erin esane 20-5 17-0 16-7 9 3-3 1 12-0 13-2 10-8 14-4 

Over r and under 45....... +2 IR Ae cia pay A AS | eee tre cae eres 1-1 9 “6 +2 

a ER ae eee ee 10-4 11-5 20-0 12-7 36°8 37-4 24-2 372 20-1 16-5 

Over 43 and under 48....... 2-3 | hi soe eee | Pilege eh erai St 3-3 3°6 4-9 3:5 8-2 4-2 

ee IS hee 29-8 23-7 13-3 3-4 3-3 +1 25-3 22-1 20-3 22-3 

OvergerAe ec scart ate eterna ee 16-4 12-1 6-7 1-2 9-9 6 6-3 1-4 14-2 9-6 

Total Percentages... -. see te 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total Establishments and 

Hmployeesacc neces cece: 1,015 | 95,762 30 | 7,527 30 | 15,662 284 | 18,806 344 59.386 





* Establishments are distributed, in this table, according to the hours reported for male employees. The entry 
shown in the adjacent column under ‘‘Employees’’ comprises female workers only. 


TABLE 1C—NGRMAL WEEKLY HOURS: PLANT EMPLOYEES: BY INDUSTRY 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 


- Printing, Tron 
Cleats Wood Paper Publishing and 
and Fur) Products Products and Allied Steel 
Norma] Weekly Hours Industries Products 
Esta- Esta- Esta- Esta- | Esta- 
blish- | P| bish- | PME. | sblish | eee blisteg| Oe ey | blighel ee eee 
ments Be ments oyees | ments yees | ments oyees. | ments OVE 


Wridlers4 Oe ras, -...c acetate ital ia x +] 7 1 8-9 10-0 3 -2 

407 cia ae ae ee eee 52-3 45-5 20-3 35°+2 16-0 NES 7/ 63-4 71-1 26-9 48-5 

Over 2 and under 42....... “8 “4 1 “1 1-1 3 -2 “1 «4 8 

Be eee ee 2-8 3°5 3 “3 3-2 6-1 1:3 1-0 +5 4 

13h ba ee vile Ae tin! 2-6 2-4 1:8 -7 5-0 2-4 4-2 3-1 9-1 10-2 

Over 404 and under 44...... 1-7 LsV7 “1 2 1-8 8 -2 “1 1-2 6 

Ae Nan Ca See eRe Le 14-5 13-1 18-2 12-7 9-6 12-5 15-0 9-7 15-8 5-9 

Over 44and under 45....... 7 “5 +1 SL ae: aaa cil aye abe ne | ocean 4 4 

AOS Me ee eee, 11-8 18-5 14-3 15-8 20-1 9-2 4-2 3-4 26-9 24-2 

Over and under 48....... 3-8 4-6 4-6 3-2 3°5 -7 1-8 “8 5-5 1-1 

Ss yh eee eee 5-4 5-9 10-8 8-9 34-4 54-0 +4 6 7°8 5-7 

Over re POR ee 2-5 2-8 29-4 22-7 4-6 2-2 “4 +1 jee 2-0 

Total Percentage.............. 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total Establishments and 

Eimployees...;...:....<.. 834 | 59,533 748 | 58,711 282 | 62,141 450 | 26,791 780 | 127,073 


* Establishments are distributed, in this table, according to the hours reported for male employees. The entry 
shown in the adjacent column under ‘‘Employees’’ comprises female workers only. 
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TABLE 1C—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: PLANT EMPLOYEES: BY INDUSTRY 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 


a 














Electrical - 
Transportation ee ors Apparatus Non-metallic 
Equipment Products any. See 
Normal Weekly Hours Supplies 
Esta- Esta- Esta- Esta- 
blish- | 2™P- | blish- mp | hiah- mp- | plish- | Emp- 
ments y ments Oy ees ments Oyo ments loyees 
% % % % % % % % 
LSE Ue aS es nn ne, oe cere 2 “1 “6 om | “6 +1 - -] 
OR et MD. Saito, Aes. sb, ak oor & 11-9 29-0 34-8 37-4 39-3 51-8 18-1 12-7 
Over “40'and’under’42......................... 5 5 6 | 1-2 2 5 -] 
Rotnes eee Ma a Mia RE 3-0 “1 1-1 24-6 4-9 12-2 2°3 8-1 
DE Ae eae Beye Psst WN es cs ME 5 9 6-9 4-0 2-4 16-0 7-0 3-2 4-1 
Over 424 and under 44........................ 1-7 14-4 2-9 “5 4-9 14-7 1-4 3 
1 Ve, CE, Sees ee oe RS. ee D 19-7 13-0 14-2 7:8 7°3 3-7 19-1 15-3 
Over 44 and under 45......................... 5 “1 : Ue tera do |e ee “5 “1 
A OREENE eens Bele Teg = 8 6-0 20-1 20-0 14-4 18-4 8-6 16-8 13-8 
Over 45 andwmder48......5....-5....4....5.... 9-0 2°8 8-6 1-8 8-1 “7 2-7 3°2 
5 SARE, Soe EE cy TSN Sahat 23-8 8-2 10-3 10-3 2°5 3 20-9 32-0 
DCMS. 5 Peete et | Un eh a 23-7 4-8 2-9 “5 1-8 “7 14-5 10-2 
POLE LCRCONAGea ee A ok we 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total Establishments and Employees.......... 599 | 95,241 175 | 34,486 163 | 37,668 220 18, 625 


* Establishments are distributed, in this table, according to the hours reported for male employees. The entry 
hown in the adjacent column under ““Employees’’ comprises female workers only. 


TABLE 1C—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: PLANT EMPLOYEES: BY INDUSTRY 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 


eo SSS — SSS 





Products of : Miscellaneous 
Petroleum eee Manufacturing 
and Coal FOOMEYS Industries 
Normal Weekly Hours ni = = 
Sta- sta- sta- 
blish- | 2™P- | blish- emt shia pale 
ments OvREe ments eves ments Ne 
% % % % % % 
Dred rs renee aia 5 os Eee itt eee ho AEE eae ce kn ed cme. = 1 1-9 1-1 1-6 6 
NEI > cit A RET CUES POCA? en et ge 41-2 75-3 37-4 41-9 23-8 20-1 
ree ed adel weet eee ee Wr 1-0 3 2-5 1-2 
ae ee eee ee, MNO elke 4-8 10-2 2°5 6-7 2-1 9-9 
ee eee a Me ek ee 6-7 8-7 10-9 13-7 
Perms er nndors4 emer eres ts. e sec 2-9 2-4 3-1 4-5 
Se Ea Cee te ee eas 20-6 3-7 21-0 25-3 17-1 7:8 
Sm aes eae eer nc aiwel tcc ep loses |e cc cee een eee 
EL) wines Moe SCR. COM gee Ne te i a ea OC ke Me 11-7 5-9 20-7 24-1 
enna CeincrAcme reer a ee eee eRe 3°5 8 1-6 1-0 
tee Soe tener an nee ee nate 30-2 10-5 8-9 6-1 9-3 6-0 
Bie oe ota BO pve dr rr re i 3°2 +2 2°5 8 7:3 11-1 
TBE TOMATO he Rd oo ee a ee rr 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total Establishments and Employees........................... 63 | 9,713 315 | 30,210 193 | 12,306 


* Establishments are distributed, in this table, according to the hours reported for male employees. The entry 
shown in the adjacent column under ““Employees’’ comprises female workers only. 
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TABLE 1D—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: PLANT EMPLOYEES: 5 MAJOR CITIES 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 



































Halifax Montreal Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 
Normal Weekly Hours Esta- Esta- Esta- ; Esta- Esta- 
blish- | E™P- | plish- | 2™P- | dlish- Erp) bligh- | qe. | blishe ne: 
ments oyees | ments oyees | ments Oyees "| ments oyees | ments OY oes 
0 % % % % % % % % % 

Under’ 400 Saas eee SRR eee i ke eee 1-4 0-8 1-7 0-9 0-7 0-5 4-3 2-4 

A. () Pe Caer ee eet rane tt 15-2 13-3 37-2 34-1 44-0 46-8 41-0 39-2 67-0 74-4 

Over 40 and under 42....... 1-5 0-2 0-6 0-3 1-3 292 0-7 0-6 0-9 0-6 

CUR ig AN Se ee) cet 1-5 Log 1-5 2-3 2-8 8-7 1-7 4-9 1-4 3-5 

DER Ors eT) a ee iG on 8 1-5 1-6 3-8 7:5 10-7 9.2 7-0 12-6 1-9 0-6 

Oven 42¢7andeunder 44. er melee een erie 1-4 1-1 3-2 2-5 1-7 2s0) Ie een | eee 

Ad Re Wan: Pveieye nt a rh ee 45-5 62-6 11-1 9-1 12-2 7°5 24-6 21-0 22-9 15-3 

Over 44 and under 45....... 1-5 0-3 0-2 0-1 0-3 0-1 1-0 ORG ea teas oe 

ESR a hactete et ett ok ae Me tent tee ILE ee oS 13-4 24-2 13-3 16-0 6-0 GiB itate orto eee leper pees 

Ox Zivenach ee. da gcilogaaddoalloos aa ob. 4-7 2-2 3:4 2-2 3:3 2 Gil SU eee teak ae 

Si Sat & Bee Bev heres 10-6 12-9 12-3 13-2 6-3 3°8 8-5 Tho 0-2 0-3 

Overee 4838 ee ear eeu 22-7 7:6 12-4 5-1 0-8 0-1 3-7 1-4 1-4 2-9 

Nocdieeercen ages a eee 100-0 109-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 109-0 
Total Establishments and 

imploxweesmes a neces eee 66) 0,670 979 |120, 219 1,127 |108, 462 300 | 19,148 493 36,093 














The proportions of office employees by 
province and by the major cities are shown 


in descending order of magnitude as 
follows :— 
Percentage of 
Employees on 
Province Five-Day Week 
Criterion Se. ae koe ats Bae 87.4 
@irebse cetem. hese me C251 
[PyancrclemGredlhimenlevien ere peeon: 50.8 
Niet obagea tenuctes ate 50.0 
PABST Udit att 8 teats. ey eee act 44.4 
Neéwioundlantd, ... «0... 34.6 
INGwW, Drunewickiie. tn eh es 31.9 
Sagkateh ewan) seiaotee ass 28.5 
INOVarOCOt. mene ee. a eet ZUee 
Prince Edward Island...... 2.3 
City 
ER OROLLOs aa ae ra ce eee 92.3 
Montreal a.. paae cite ates Bbas: 
Wancouven sa acne ketenes 63.5 
Wat Peg woe ck ee aee ch erent: 50:2 
clit acm stg Mane tke peers Fae 
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TABLE 2A—PLANT EMPLOYEES ON 5-DAY WEEK: CANADA TOTALS 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 





Establishments Employees 
Normal Weekly Hours Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

WnderrdQyyoe' hate a eNdtee ook. Fs é 64 1.6 4,224 8 
DE dee arg ees ae oe ee 1,789 45.9 264,310 49.3 

Overs 40 Band! under 4a. 1 eaeee ds 0. kee; 27 ye 3,261 6 
OME Poel. ce ot AREA RG NES 88 22 25,514 4.8 

oT oe OSA Bete Spier ive 5 Ol a 276 fea! 36,246 6.8 
Oversize vand under 44 ko 8. 20]... 74 1.9 23,620 4.4 
A aes es Brae aC te ee 300 Od 27,809 Bak 

Overs (44 and under 45 4 3.40.0 et eens... 9 2 433 vl 
EE A, Cade Ge te Seas Le 883 224 119,700 Ona 

SS) eteet Oo ANC SlINGer) SS stern, aciesio inc 131 art 9,734 1.8 
ah ee OE aa STAM la akin os. « 176 4.5 T5677 2.9 

OVI ater SPR tM ey LAeh ik Sy es lak 80 21 6,009 je 
Ie) WE Da Ae es 3,897 100.0 536,537 100.0 


TABLE 2B—PLANT EMPLOYEES ON 5-DAY WEEK: BY PROVINCE 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 


































































































Newfoundland Pr Da te Nova Scotia | New Brunswick Quebec 
Normal Weekly Hours TS ide el 
blish- | Emp: | pitsh: | Emp- | ERE | Emp. | Bete | mp. | Bete | Emp. 
ments loyees ments loyees ments loyees ments loyees ments loyees 
% % % % % % % % % % 
WircdenkaQ ern e ae oes ee : Stet) aha ind eel goes Poe aaa pak een eae 9-1 6-7 1-7 1-1 
AO ORE be Oh ene Toe 71-4 SOE Oe ser he me terra coe: 69-7 94-3 36-4 4-8 39-3 34-8 
Over 40 and under 42....... 14-3 EN sever sats al eb ibstaps Eee a Rede ech eee | a 6 2 
ASU es eee se ON) ACO WaT OH bya” 4-3 1 [od lt ALR she Oe RO gs 1-9 2-4 
1D als Gos puck Aen ee eee 100-0 100-0 4-3 BY Al es area) Kea le is 4-8 7°5 
WONT SI EES NNER CEE or ae al oe ae Cea ee ed ne (nT a Pr 1-6 te? 
TSS Cacti ty cole ac a en i een 8-7 5 Beis cepa’ | Oe 11-3 8-8 
Birman Uncen Abr eer ed CN le lcs n ssc alone vacleaseecc ch -1 -1 
ADM Peek eee ae 14-3 Chk N ae Acie Na <i 13-0 3-0 45-4 87-8 19-5 31-3 
POV PM DIANUNC erp errr Nee ge 9-1 -7 4-2 2-5 
ee eo ee cathe, ee dh He Weve on.cll'o oie ae wt oa cuweeohe eee. c|ocehbos. 8-6 6-6 
ONO SCs oe ae See Gu eal cal Ae ea i Rk ae Vein ey (inna Mai aeniacny Daina Maina 6-4 3-5 
Total Peréentage.............. 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total Establishments and 
maployeessr on. ene. a 2 1 13 23 7-577 1 | 1, 207 999 | 144,734 
Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British 
mo ; ; Columbia 
Normal Weekly Hours = 
blish- | Emp- | fick | Bmp- | £88" | Emp- | Bete) wmp- | Bet | Emp. 
iients loyees wiehies loyees wients loyees miente loyees michite loyees 
% % % % % % % % % % 
Unc erurd Oe at oe tnt 2, 5 1-0 SG)" eect ek |S ae 8 1 PREC kt (Ola a 4-8 2°3 
AQMP eae it wae oe AEs | 38-6 50-1 64-9 Due 65-6 56-5 69-7 56-8 85-7 78-9 
Over 40 and under 42....... 8 9 “5 SUPP He ota |e aed ee. Neher |e ees oy 5 “3 
4 Dh eaeay arte atn cs es be 2°3 4-0 2-1 6-4 12-5 30-5 7-5 23-7 1-5 14-6 
EDL SO OE Oe cet ree Tae 8-9 7:1 10-6 17-6 3-1 6-1 3-5 2-2 °6 
Over 424 and under 44...... 2-5 6-9 1-0 SAS Ber cent Se | eee eB 1-5 Pq Need e ec Re, ee SPE pe 
AAS ON Sek BA 6-6 4-0 7-4 5-0 18-8 12-5 6-1 8-4 4-8 2°5 
Over 44 and under 45....... 3 -1 5 Ds Gl i aes ca apo P| 8 maga (en 8a anlar a | ad a He ott 
Neale SS Se See 30-2 22-5 8-9 LUD I ee kOe eee ee ae 9-1 DO eek | eee oe ee 
Over 45 and under 48....... 4-0 1-9 1-0 TLE Rees || ee REN A ts oni ences ws 5/4 [oat Peper Ve le eh 
AS ee ty eat ee: 4-0 1-8 2-1 PHO) tinct Seah (Alla bol. Uleeel pe tad Meets al Kee ie al t= ae gana aha ey) alia 
Owvered Stare et ae eee 6 SP toll ae Sees Bt eal cel whos 2H (oN cep mee Is Pe one IR 5 “8 
Total Percentage.............. 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total Establishments and 
Hmployvecsseeeee nanan: 2,166 |315, 633 191 | 13,711 32 1,998 66 5,519 401 45,194 








eee ve 


* Establishments are distributed, in this table, according to the normal weekly hours reported for male employees. 
The entry shown in the adjacent column under ‘‘Employees’’ comprises female workers only. 
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TABLE 2C—-NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: PLANT EMPLOYEES ON 5-DAY WEEK: 
BY INDUSTRY 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 











Food and eee Rubber Leather see 
Beverages ercdncta Products Products (except Clothing) 
Normal Weekly Hours Wain ae tas nt eh ee ASS OUTLET Cone ees Sel pe 
sta- sta- sta- sta- sta- 
blish- | jE2P° | blish- | /o™P- | blish- | [MP | blish- | fomP- | blish- | ome. 
ments Oyees | ments O¥eeS | ments y ments ments 
% % % % % % % % % % 
Wind erA 0st ae eet a Sa ee eee coe eee ee ie ee 8 5 3 -9 3 
CU ee Be es Sr 42-2 39-0 30-0 57-6 38-6 50-5 28-2 18-5 27-5 44-6 
Chui ““ienvelinne tage aol ec oandellenarsooalhs oonsanlee eae 3:8 5:7 1-1 1-0 “4 5 
COI Sean tr ee See 5°4 10-3 35-0 20 Oe acon | certs 1-1 6 2-1 4-8 
PE ee ee eee 7, Gee ee 6°8 Aa Seamete eee eee 3°8 1-4 6-6 5-9 3-4 3°4 
Over 424 and under 44...... 1-4 HOR LR Soe eee eee a ae WEN Aan BRR eRe Pacts clsaodlicca 4caer 2-6 9 
Un Doe lo oo aa ae 8-8 8-9 10-0 “4 3-8 “1 6-1 9-3 3-0 2°5 
Overa 44-and wnder 45, cole sch. xen ei eee ee ra Lies EN Et ae Ek Re 1-1 6 -9 3 
4D Be SI RY Bee) eh oY. 21-4 21-6 25-0 13-0 42-4 37-7 36°5 46-8 27-5 20-8 
Over 45 and under 48....... 2-7 ATE NS ha le SOSeeae 3-8 3:7 6-1 4-4 9-4 7-1 
AS Mee Eee eae 9-9 De Oi Arteta: Wepre teres 3°8 “1 11-6 11-9 15-0 9-6 
Over gtAs sues e se ee ee 1-4 MEAS hea, 8 Ak cial [sce Aen ten A cel eg Ty 1-1 -7 7:3 d-2 
Total Percentage.............. 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total Establishments and 
imployeesaseee eee: 294 | 43,964 20 7,098 26 | 15,467 181 } 14,729 233 33,835 





* Establishments are distributed, in this table, according to the hours reported for male employees. The entry 
shown in the adjacent column under ‘‘Employees’’ comprises female workers only. 


TABLE 2C—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: PLANT EMPLOYEES ON 5-DAY WEEK: 
BY INDUSTRY 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 








: Printing, 
Tae Wood Paper Publishing Pend 
aaa aM Products Products and Allied 
ur) : Products 
Normal Weekly Hours Industries 
Bathe | Bmp: | Bete | mp. | ete | mp. | Fst | mp | Rt | atm 
ments ove: ments Web Sed ments over ments Oy ees ments ey ees 
% % % % % % % % % % 

Under :40 5. encore 1-1 LD erate eee | ee. 1-3 2 10-3 10-9 -2 -2 
ARES on ae hep ek a 60-0 52-1 43-5 58-5 28-4 36-3 75-8 79-1 35-0 53°7 
Over 40 and under 42....... 6 3 +3 +1 1-3 +5 +3 -1 5 9 
a Steen MOR so tas a Ae ee “ae oe 12-5 3 =e “7 ee 

ee a ete Le il : : : : : 6-5 4- : 11-8 : 
Over 42} and under 44..._ 1-7 1-9 3 3 3-2 AS cof Tee 1:5 7 
Ca ee. ae ee ee 11-2 11-2 7:3 4-9 6-3 5:5 4-9 3-2 6-7 3°4 
Over 44 and under 45....... 3 SB Se eee ae | plbete SO | Loe! Nr ag | pire | ee ene le | 2 -1 
PGS ek Bae ees ey Ae a 12-9 20-4 30-5 26-1 34-2 27-1 i Fi 2-4 34-3 26-4 
Over 45 and under 48....... 2-5 2-8 3-5 2-2 3°8 1-6 -3 -1 4-2 1-0 
. re B An Seni SRG 3 raeiceone ee aa ce ae ee ee es Bs Set tee a 1-3 
VOTE 25 Bee cnet toe cee mate aes : : : : : DM ied a ele ate eee eae ee “6 -6 
Total Percentage.............. 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


Total Establishments and 
Hmployecssacneeeer eee ism lao 347 | 35,145 158 | 20,205 368 | 23,437 600 | 114,712 


_ Establishments are distributed, in this table, according to the hours reported for male employees. The entry 
hown in the adjacent column under ‘‘Employees’’ comprises female workers only. 
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TABLE 2C—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: PLANT EMPLOYEES ON 5-DAY WEEK: 
BY INDUSTRY 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 


6600S 














: Non-ferrous Electrical Non-metallic 
eras Bae a pated Fctian 
roducts an d 
Normal Weekly Hours Oe cs a | oy ncaa ase plied 
Esta- Esta- Esta- Esta- - 
blish- | E™P- | plish- femp- | blish- PE blish. | Ee 
ments yees | ments y ments | °Y&S | ments | Yee 
% % % % % % % % 

Wnder:40 et a mae eer oh ete os, ocho 6 -1 +8 -1 6 eee | beeen aaah 
4 a oe eye ee aa 2 Bee 46-4 39°55 44-1 51-2 41-6 52-3 39-2 32-2 
Overs 40landnindern42ee en ee 2-0 oH | Saahceshetee loras one 1+3 By dN ieee | | Se 
CSc eo Sy Se ee Og Mane de Owen el On, ir, ee eer 8 15-1 5-2 12-3 2-9 15-5 
ne ee San 11-9 9-4 5-1 3:8 16-9 7-1 6-9 10-5 
Overs 427andander44) 4, oe. tle) 6-0 19-5 2-9 7 5-2 14-8 2-0 5 
A ee Bem ewe. yt Pee. A Spy 5-3 2-7 8-1 7-0 5-8 3-3 2-0 7 
Overs 44icandiunden4bie eres es ue -7 «1 ~ SLE ee Coe es eae 1-0 2 
Le efter ee cee ta Ae ee ed eae 21-9 27-3 25-0 18-1 19-5 8-7 34-2 32-6 
Overs 45rand under 485.09 ct eee 3:3 5 8-8 2-3 1:3 4 2-0 ‘7 
i teln cog AOR ec Ce SAA Oe ee en, eens mera ue 1-3 1 2-9 1-4. 1-3 2 4-9 2-8 
Owvarge a Geracae nen ty et FAS OO Ra Ro ok 6 +1 1:5 +2 1-3 6 4-9 4:3 
Potalele encentagea Ca etn.: dots ee he 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total Establishments and'Employees.......... 151 | 69,876 136 | 21,290 154 | 37,268 102 ‘(Bi 


eo 


* Establishments areldistributed,_in this table, according to the hours reported for male employees. The entry 
shown in the adjacent}column under ‘‘Employees”’ comprises female workers only. 


TABLE 2C—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: PLANT EMPLOYEES ON 5-DAY WEEK: 
BY INDUSTRY 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1961 








Products of . Miscellaneous 
Petroleum Le Manufacturing 
and Coal Industries 
Normal Weekly Hours FORT, Cee = Ss 
sta- sta- sta- 
blish- | 2™P- | plish- | 2™P- | ilish- Ate 
ments oyees | ments oyees | ments eed 








Wind ers4 Opa eee een te ava ere eyes we os aa Ree OS Ie LON TAS See ae te | ea eS 2-5 1:5 2-0 “7 
Udo ans bo Aw See RAE ok AA A) Coen Re Si 89-2 98-0 49-6 54-2 29-7 24-5 

Ov orm Ofan cen errs) eee et fe os are Accor ae cee ee olukuan cae 8 +3 3-4 1-6 
2) ie nna eB hs Ope eyo ichd che REEDS (pega ay me 3-6 1-3 2-9 8-2 2-0 11-4 

DD EES ET ee ee ee eee ee ee Si & oe 8-8 11-2 14-1 16-9 

Overman osanc under 4 ieee Ce) oft hs ee Re ee ek ie aa | pee 3-4 2-7 4-1 5-6 
1 feats concn ote ee es en oe Se 3-6 +2 13-9 13-4 10-8 4-7 

DC eor mm Oar Catal Cl tea ae ee RP ay sp gh Bien ee hl eine A Ol eoe dd Eon oh aR me Le ane ge Pots Mf ails hy 
Cis a cts. cy Sees Ota cen Ee ee I a ee ea (ne eg ee | 14-3 7-2 27-0 29-8 

Ohne -Cietelipaelec te ee Cee tee ee Wee Ri eS oe Wiel eo he ne 1-7 -4 1-4 29 
LTO Br.g aie Ue Vou OER Ae ee te Se ee ete oe” emer 3°6 “5 2-1 9 4-] 2-6 

Ope eae om at cay i adeaags: Ce ake pe ES 7 Dee.) ae i a oe ee ee | ee 1-4 1-3 
OLGVER er CONLOG CRmren et ecr CE Pe cere is a ee ee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total Establishments and Employees........................--- 28 | 7,062 238 | 23,376 148 9,947 





* Establishments are distributed, in this table, according to the hours reported for male employees. The entry 
shown in the adjacent column under ‘‘Employees’’ comprises female workers only. 
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TABLE 2D—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: PLANT EMPLOYEES ON 5-DAY WEEK: 
5 MAJOR CITIES 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 












































Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Normal Weekly Hou] Este | Bmp: | FAME | mw: | BALE | Bmp | BE | ome | PPE: | sem. 
ments loyees ments loyees ments loyees ments loyees ments loyees 

% % % % % % % % % % 
(Wndert40 eee ke ak ee. tye ciate ae ee. 1-8 1:1 1-9 1-0 1:1 0-4 5:5 2-9 
A Reise ae ae Seem Byte 71-5 77-9 50:5 41-5 50-7 51-2 65-5 56-8 85-6 90-6 
Overman Ulandaunder.42 eae ee mere ened en 0-7 0-2 1-4 2-4 0:5 0-8 0:6 0-5 
AD eee re eres Sear Wee EN 7-1 9-1 2-0 225 2-8 7°3 1:6 5-9 0-6 1-5 
AD Lise mts Rok meen A RAG 7-1 9-5 5-0 9-0 12-2 10-1 10-8 18-3 2-5 0-8 
Overm4 eran cain dened 4am een eee eee | ne 1-7 1-2 3:5 2-8 1-1 O55 hveke Sepa ceel|lee eee 
Ad Ge I ae acl Ae 14-3 3-5 10-6 8-1 8-5 6-5 7:0 4.7 4-6 2-4 
Overmars ancduunder:4 owned eae | eee 0-1 0-1 0:3 0-2 0:5 Qe ae See eee 
OF ey NEE Ct ee hs ca oe 17-3 29-4 14-9 16-3 8-6 Oi 2 | Hi ee hae | i a eat 
Owe cheney. co nsclleeouucectleoaanac- 3-4 1-7 1-6 0-9 1-1 1k Ais EN en A Sie = 
ASR rede sis ate okos on toh | corns ciate | Oe eee 4-2 4-1 2-0 1-2 22 Bie | aS aan ee 
Over 48h beet vent eee toe pea ere ae. Bree 2-7 1-1 0-2 Qed | reeeeten| Serene 0-6 1-3 
Notal-Percentagesn seem ee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100° 

Total Establishments and 

IMpPlOV.Ceceeea eae ee 14 961 797 | 96,645 971 | 96,364 186 | 13,120 326 | 29,3 )t 

















TABLE 3A—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: OFFICE EMPLOYEES: CANADA TOTALS 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 


Normal Weekly Hours 


| Bate ls) dks aN Soe et, co Feed (Pema Walap-¢ Fos ae See 
NS Oa aD Saghine mened o t as ML ge Fe 
OVEN §\55- aNd inider tse tea, Geet owe oe 
ih Maan ate AA Ls MINI, ARIE oti ee 
Over. ere ancdeunder 40° eee). wha eee 
BOI SoBe <a ee hes oor LER Rae Rg 
Over 40. andainders4430... ees poe eee 
CN rer tree scree bh) AOR ee eta er 
erin 144 gn ako ken aes) Ne eee eee vee 
Total 


O16) S]Es! Spore! eile. e.'e.a' ele) ses eye ts, site: 4 he 


720 








Establishments Employees 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

94 1.8 2,132 1.4 
588 ih Bes} 13,953 8.9 
341 6.6 16,613 10s6 
706 13.6 44,536 28.5 
615 11.8 27,024 tas 
1,066 20.6 32,160 20.5 
475 Ore 10,412 6.6 
657 12857 Gyeyks 3.6 
645 ee 4,110 2.6 
5,187 100.0 156,518 100.0 























TABLE 3B—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: OFFICE EMPLOYEES: BY PROVINCE 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 
Newfoundland Pr ay Nova Scotia | New Brunswick Quebec 
Normal Weekly Hours 9 ———$ | — — 
mp- Emp- Emp- _ | Emp- Emp 
Offices lavees Offices ioc Offices lovers Offices fegoes Offices layer 
% % % % % % % % % % 

Ue ed Beco Gk. sci Aran I jolie 3 41 Reale | eae en rr 6 1 * -2 3-0 2-7 
DO Ree eee oye eect ital ae ee pea tee || ee gt Mega oe fo ek 6 15-5 1:0 -6 11:3 10-2 
Over 35 and under 373...... 3°1 A leah hc 2 ane ca le 9-3 5-0 2-8 7:6 7°8 11-3 
By ee ee one: 1-5 BLDC ILS ea. o St enc aie pie 1-8 3:3 1-0 5:5 12-4 28-7 
Over 374 and under 40...... 77 36-6 7-1 10-0 19-3 53-+7 21-0 30-0 11-2 18-3 
SES rine Boia a ee NE 4-6 1-2 14-3 4-6 7:5 2-0 8:5 12-8 19-5 14-3 
Over 40 and under 44....... 15-4 12-6 14-3 40-0 10-6 4-5 10-5 9-8 11-9 [06 
CAA cant oy Ceres ee aaa en 24-6 8-2 42-9 39-2 20-5 10:8 25-7 14-6 8-0 2-6 
MSOC ERAS Ried ws oc at: tion tain eck 43-1 8-6 21-4 6-2 29-8 5-1 29-5 18-9 14-9 4-4 
Wocaieencentages A eee eee, 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 109-0 100-0 100-0 
Total Offices and Employees. 65 1,629 14 130 161 3,438 105 1,672 1.392 | 45,028 











* Offices are distributed, in this table, according to the hours reported for male employees. The entry shown in 


the adjacent column under ‘‘Employees’’ comprises female workers only. 


TABLE 3B—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: OFFICE EMPLOYEES: BY PROVINCE 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 














Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta 
Normal Weekly Hours — 








Emp- Emp- Emp- Emp- 
Offices loyees Offices loyees Offices loyees Offices loyees 

% Zo % % % % % % 
Uncdericos emer. tee ane: 1-6 8 3:3 4-2 9 4 1-0 8 
is, dealin citer eee a erie ae 16:3 9-3 2-9 3-8 1-7 3:2 2-6 8 
Over 35 and under 373...... 7-7 11-8 4-9 5-9 2-6 1-9 ios} 2-1 
BE tecreke eee at 18-6 32-4 7-8 8-3 9 7 4-1 7:3 
Over 374 and under 40...... 11-9 15-5 13-9 17-5 10-3 17-2 11-8 13-2 
4 (PERE re eae orks aE 20-8 23-4 25-8 33°3 12-9 30-7 16-9 39-8 
Over 40 and under 44....... 6-8 4-1 11-1 11-6 11-2 20-4 13-3 16-4 
Bee Ny He Sestey Road ind 7:1 1-5 22-1 13-1 34-5 19-0 22-6 13-2 
Onis Sige Ve Rg eae ae ee md 9-2 1-2 8-2 2°3 25-0 6-5 26-2 6-4 
Motnl LAereentager eran 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 190-0 100-0 
Total Offices and Employees.| 2,394 | 87,386 244 | 4,020 116 1,391 195 | 3,066 














British 
Columbia 
. | Emp- 
Offices loyees 
of one 
/O 40 
4 ] 
5-0 4-7 
2-2 6-7 
11-2 22-8 
9-2 11-0 
31-8 22-5 
7:8 19-0 
31-0 13-0 
1-4 +2 
100-0 100-0 
500 8,733 








* Offices are distributed, in this table, according to the hours reported for male employees. The entry shown in 


the adjacent column under ‘‘Employees’’ comprises female workers only. 


TABLE 3C—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: OFFICE EMPLOYEES: 5 MAJOR CITIES 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 
































Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Normal Weekly Hours E is aan) 
mp- Emp- Emp- Emp- Emp- 

Offices loyees Offices loyees Offices loyees Offices loyees Offices loyees 

% % % % % % % To % % 
UG CL mS Dee eee HAN Pare tech anclere lh kas Seas 3-8 2-8 6 4 3-6 4-6 6 -1 
Hepes Sue aan i, ee Aca ss 04 15-4 12-0 21-5 9-6 3-2 4-1 5-4 4-2 
Over 35 and under 373...... 14-8 5-9 7-1 10-3 6-9 9-9 5-0 5-4 2-6 8-0 
SBS ce eee 5-5 5-7 16-6 38-4 25-4 50-0 8-2 7:6 14-2 31-0 
Over 374 and under 40...... 20-4 70-8 9-4 16-1 10-9 9-1 14-6 18-2 10-3 11-5 
A () Rares cette ea aoa 9-3 1-1 21-8 12-3 21-6 17-0 26-5 33°5 34-9 26-2 
Over 40 and under 44....... 11-1 2-0 10-1 5-5 5-8 2-8 11-9 12-2 7:4 6-8 
co in bie ne ao Cee 25-9 13-5 6-9 1-1 4-4 -7 21-5 12-5 24-0 12-1 
Over 244) iters eet: Bens 13-0 1-0 8-9 1-5 2-9 5 5-5 1-9 6 +1 
Wotal Rercentageawme sens. 4. 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100°0 100-0 
Total Offices and Employees. 54 | 2,005 812 | 30,426 902 | 34,953 219 | 3,710 350 5, 600 








* Offices are distributed, in this table, according to the hours reported for male employees. The entry shown in 


the adjacent column under ‘‘Employees’’ comprises female workers only. 


569694 
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TABLE 4A—OFFICE EMPLOYEES ON 5-DAY WEEK: CANADA TOTALS 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 





Offices Employees 
Normal Weekly Hours Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

Underrshn  praer n te | Gee Mee 76 2.6 1,372 | 
SO get ee Tee ee er tone 575 20.2 13,805 11.6 
Ovembooe andsunder 37s |aanan. co eo. hee. 232 8.2 13,551 11.4 
APE ee ord hans ta a ee 674 Zod 43,262 36.4 

Overs pors-and under 40 2... Assis: 209 7.4 15,972 13:4 
BUR nD ere te Reve, ees std Ace Bree 853 30.0 28,741 24.2 

COE ANA Ms Woe g haem 04 Meat (Mae. 224 7.9 2,140 1.8 
HOURS 5th <3). kes ie eee Oe an 2,843 100.0 118,843 100.0 


TABLE 4B—OFFICE EMPLOYEES ON 5-DAY WEEK: BY PROVINCE 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 

















Newfoundland | Pr ere ate Nova Scotia | New Brunswick Quebec 
Normal Weekly Hours rua ioe a Tice Tene es pees ae 
mp- mp- mp- mp- mp- 
Offices loyees Offices loyees Offices loyees Offices loyees Offices loyees 
% % % % % % % % % % 
Wn der SoU ran sere eee eer RA eee eee Oe Tee ootece leon a eee Ad eee a ue “2 4-9 2-0 
ES Lijeaenbtgucsb xe ce ee ts Cee cae ciel tte geal ent Me Ae 8-3 76-2 * 2 20-4 14-0 
Over 35 and under 37}...... 20-0 PST fh| [ese cer sre Patna cate 8-3 1-7 10-0 10-7 8-2 12-0 
LENE PMG TAI a 20-0 ot HO7 fe | Pack cnee nancies: 25-0 16-6 10-0 17-2 22-1 39-2 
Over 374 and under 40...... 20-0 Gi Tia 26 cll a ate ak 3 | a 40-0 40-4 6-0 14-1 
A) eae Ee Mga ee 40-0 9} 100-0} 100-0 41-7 4-8 40-0 31-3 27-2 16-5 
ODT We URE ee a, Ca Re a a UN AP a (AVE eg od oe 16-7 Cl caceae ot tee 11-2 262 
Nol Pencentagew ae eee eee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total Offices and Employees. 5 564 1 3 12 692 10 534 751 | 32,458 
SS—————————oooOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOoaaao)ocaaaaqa9QQma9uQuNNauQQaQquQuQQ”—”—aoaoaoeoeooe oe 
Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British 
Columbia 
Normal Weekly Hours Sl 21528 Pia he oe POT aaa oy ee ihe Lae, 
mp- mp- mp- mp- mp- 
Offices loyees Offices loyees Offices loyees Offices loyees Offices loyees 
% % % % % % % % % % 
Under, oomeens aaa nee ae 1-9 “8 6-7 ATA aee a fot |e ae eens Tl com oon Cee “4 +1 
See... Le ceed ein. ce 22-9 10-6 7°8 Hor 13-3 11-3 10-4 1-7 9-5 9-0 
Over 35 and under 373...... 9-2 12-0 7°8 7:8 - Te ODN E an eee “4 2-6 6-1 
Sedat cari aeee 25-4 36-1 17-7 16-0 6:7 2-5 14-6 15-5 22-4 38-3 
Over 374 and under 40...... 8-5 13-8 6-7 17 Qe 2s ae ete 4-2 4-5 3-4 4-0 
AQ SARE da, See eee 25-7 25-3 45-5 45-7 66-7 83-8 50-0 68-8 56:5 38-4 
Overs © 40 etl eee 6-4 1-4 7-8 1-7 13-3 1-4 20-8 Q-1 5-2 4-1 
Total Percentage.............. 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total Offices and Employees.| 1,679 | 76,394 90 | 2,002 15 397 48 soe 232 4,437 


* Offices are distributed, in this table, according to the hours reported for male employees. The entry shown in 
the adjacent column under ‘‘Employees’’ comprises female workers only. 


TABLE 4C—OFFICE EMPLOYEES ON 5-DAY WEEK: 5 MAJOR CITIES 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 








Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


OO Roo || _  __ ___*"n 


Offices Emp- Offices Emp- Offices Emp- Offices Emp- Offices Emp- 


Normal Weekly Hours 


(UNCER TSO eee ca teens ot AS eel orale ee ee 5-5 2-2 “4 4 7-0 4-5 5 -1 
SOME eRe ees oa ite took llc Se ee eee 23-3 13-8 25-8 10:3 8-1 8-2 8-4 6-3 

Over 35 and under 373...... 10-0 7°8 7:8 11-1 8-0 10-3 7:0 6-6 2-1 3-9 
DP ea et See ee ee 30-0 75°2 25-2 44-2 29-9 53-4 17-4 14-5 25-3 45-4 

Over sos and uncder40o9 een eee ee eee 4-2 14-3 7-8 7-6 7-0 18-3 4-2 5-1 
4 (a a ae ee Oe eat! 40-0 13-7 25-6 12-2 23°3 16-4 46-5 46-6 55-3 37-2 

Giver’ -A0Mes ea eae es 20-0 3°3 8-4 2-2 4-8 1-6 7-0 1-3 4-2 2-0 
Ota ECL CEniayes = ee ee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total Offices and Employees. 10 153 524 | 26,088 (594 | SPV 86 1,862 190 O,o00 
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Laval University Holds 7th Annual 
Convention on Industrial Relations 


All aspects and effects of inflation thoroughly discussed at two-day 


conference in Quebec, theme of which was “Wages and Prices”. 


Eight 


prominent men addressed the gathering, which numbered 500 persons 


Wages and prices, the two poles between 
which most employer-employee relations 
revolve, were the subject of a thorough 
study at the 7th annual convention* on 
industrial relations at Laval University, 
held at Quebec on April 21 and 22 last. 

Some 500 delegates, including employer 
and union representatives, provincial and 
federal government officials, and repre- 
sentatives of co-operative associations and 
of social agencies, attended. Each of the 
eight lectures was followed by a free 
discussion of views bearing on subjects 
related to wages and prices, of which the 
leitmotif was inflation. 

The convention president, Gérard 
Tremblay, Quebec’s Deputy Minister of 
Labour and Director of the Department of 
Industrial Relations at Laval, introduced 
the theme. He gave a brief outline of 
the eight subjects to be studied by the 
delegates, a summary of each of which is 
given below. 


The president pointed out that, even 
though the solutions resulting from the 
discussions may not be accepted, they will 
help us to gain a better understanding 
of the complexity of modern economic 
hife and will bring about a better under- 
standing of human society and of the 
reahty of its distress, which “must always 
be exceeded by the extent of its hopes”. 

Monsignor Alphonse-Marie Parent, P.A., 
Vice-Rector of Laval University, also 
addressed the first session of the conven- 
tion and pointed out that this was not 
“a convention with a view to populariza- 
tion, but a really scientific convention”. 


*Themes of the six previous conventions 
were: industrial relations in Quebec (1946): 
collective agreements and union security 
(1947); forms of labour-management co- 
operation (1948) ; technique oof labour 
relations (1949); wage structure (1950); and 
security in the worker’s family (1951). The 
discussions of the 1950 and 1951 conventions 
were reported in the LasourR GAZETTE 
(June, 1950, p. 817 and June, 1951, p. 794). 
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Nature, Effects and Causes of Inflation 


Roger Dehem, professor of Political 
Economy in the Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion of the University of Montreal, first 
speaker at the convention, spoke on infla- 
tion and its nature, effects and causes. 

Stating that a general price increase may 
be considered as the effect of a more 
fundamental phenomenon, Mr. Dehem 
suggested a definition of inflation: “an 
economic condition characterized by a 
surplus of demand on the majority of 
markets”. Going into detail, Mr. Dehem 
added: “Inflation is a condition where the 
value of the total demand for goods 
exceeds the value of the total supply.” 

The speaker then explained that there 
are two kinds of inflation, “open” and 
“disguised”. “It is open,’ he said, “when 
the price structure is free to adjust itself 
in order to reabsorb the lack of balance; 
it is disguised when the price structure is 
frozen.” We then have a lasting lack of 
balance, he said. 


The effects of open inflation, according 
to Mr. Dehem, are revealed, on the one 
hand, by a certain ineffectiveness: economic 
calculations are falsified by the abnormal 
and unexpected distortions of the price 
structure, causing a loss of efficiency in 
production and less satisfaction on the part 
of consumer-depositors; and, on the other 
hand, by social injustice, as there comes 
about an arbitrary redistribution of 
incomes. 


Mr. Dehem declared it was a dangerous 
mistake to think that the damage wrought 
by open inflation could be prevented by 
price control. 

“Under disguised inflation,’ he added, 
“the price structure is frozen and cannot 
operate as a regulator of economic activity. 
Markets being out of balance, resources 
are allocated either on the “line-up” prin- 
ciple, or at the discretion of producers and 
middlemen, or according to priority rules 
laid down by the Government. 


As to the causes of inflation, the speaker 
said: “the general surplus of demand over 
supply may come from a relative contrac- 
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tion of supply in relation to demand, or 
form an expansion of demand greater than 
that of supply.” 


Mr. Dehem emphasized three sound 
features of Canada’s policy which have had 
a deflationary effect :— 


The Canadian Government balanced its 
books with a surplus for six consecutive 
years, which allowed it to reduce the 
national public debt by 17-5 per cent since 
1946. Secondly, the monetary policy of 
the Bank of Canada was more restrictive 
than in the United States. From May, 
1950, to February, 1952, the long-term rate 
of interest in Canada rose from 2-72 per 
cent to 3:50 per cent, an increase of 28 
per cent; while in the United States, the 
rate went up from 2-23 per cent to 2:71 
per cent in the same period, an increase 
of 21 per cent. Furthermore, since 
September, 1950, Canada has had the good 
fortune of freeing the rates of exchange, 
thus giving the Canadian authorities more 
freedom of action to protect themselves 


from the deficiencies of Washington’s 
economic policy. 
Mr. Dehem added that the present 


recession, as in 1949, though more dis- 
tressing for some, represents an improve- 
ment in the economic system as a whole. 


As a conclusion to his paper on inflation, 
the speaker suggested that inflation is a 
phenomenon which transcends the indi- 
vidual, The, latter can: -only.. try, 10 
protect himself, or make the best of forces 
beyond his control. The control of these 
forces is essentially the responsibility of 
the Government and of the monetary 
authorities.” 


Effects of Inflation on 
Wages, Prices and Profits 


Emile Gosselin, LL.L., M.A., Secretary 
and Director of Research in the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations at Laval 
University, considered the effects of infla- 
tion, illustrating his lecture by statistics on 
the Canadian economy. 

He began by making a distinction between 
the effects of a simple rise in prices, which 
stimulates production and causes wages to 
go up by reason of the competition for 
better labour, and the effects of inflation 
when production does not increase, in spite 
of increased prices and wages, and_ pur- 
chasing power depreciates constantly for 
both the directors of concerns and for 
workers and consumers. 

Mr. Gosselin divided his treatise into 
three periods: the period from 1939 to 
1945, marked by a readjustment of the 


economy and by controls; the period from 


1945 to 1949, which saw the abolition of 
controls and inflation; and finally, the 
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period’ from 1949 to 1951, which saw the 


outbreak of the Korean war and _ the 
accumulation of inventories. 

During the first period, Mr. Gosselin 
explained, “prices rose because of the 
general increase in production and _ the 


considerable volume of purchasing power, 
but the supply did not exceed the demand. 


Controls prevent inflation, but they make 


possible an accumulation of savings which 
may start inflation if the controls are 
removed at the wrong time. This is what 
happened between 1945 and 1949, especially 
from 1946 to 1948.” 

Having analysed the rise in national 
production and the cost of living as well 
as the increases in wholesale and retail 
prices during the second period (1945 to 
1949), Mr. Gosselin drew the following 
conclusions :— 


(a) National production increased very 
little from 1945 to 1949. 

(b) There was an exaggerated rise in 
prices, which increased faster than 
wages. 

(c) The wage-earner was in the same 
position in 1949 as in 1945, if his 
hourly and weekly wages are consid- 
ered in 1945 dollars. 

(d) Corporations improved their position 
in relation to labour in the revenue 
of concerns as a whole and with 
regard to personal income. Profits 
rose faster than wages during the 
inflationary period from 1945 to 1949. 


The third period, according to Mr. 
Gosselin, saw the war in Korea start a 
race for supphes of all sorts. After giving 
a statistical analysis of these years, the 
speaker drew the following conclusions :— 


(a) From 1949 to 1951 there was a 
sudden rise in prices out of all pro- 
portion to the increase in production. 

(b) In order to keep his purchasing 
power at the 1945 level the worker 
had his wages raised, but in many 
sectors he was not successful. 

(c) In the meantime, corporations 
improved their position with regard 
to the total amount of revenue 
originating in concerns. The same is 
true if profits are compared to the 
personal income of labour. 


Who were the victims of this inflation? 
Mr. Gosselin, with figures to support his 
statements, claimed that the victims were 
chiefly :— 

(a) Those whose only income consisted 

of savings. 

(b) In general, those whose incomes did 

not rise as fast as the cost of living; 
in particular, a great many workers 


for whom the increase in wages was 
less than the increase in the cost of 
living. 

(c) Some employers whose margin of 
profit, already heavily taxed, was 
decimated by the depreciation of the 
dollars in their reserve. 

(d) The beneficiaries of 
policies. 


insurance 


(e) Unorganized groups such as con- 
sumers and workers not belonging to 
trade unions, where bargaining power 
is weak. 


Setting of Wages in accordance 
with the Cost of Living 


The final speaker on the first day, Jean 
Paul Ferland, M.Soc. Sc., Assistant Director 
of the Conciliation and Arbitration Service 
of the provincial Department of Labour, 
considered the question whether increasing 
wages in accordance with the cost of living 
constitutes an eifective means of fighting 
inflation. 

He first divided wage increases into 
two groups: ‘“non-automatic” increases, 
without permanent and direct connection 
with the cost of living; and “automatic” 
increases, which vary in direct proportion 
to the cost-of-living index. 

After mentioning the stable nature of 
automatic increases, Mr. Ferland stated 
that the cost-of-living bonus, which reflects 
the regular increase in the cost of living, 
‘Is nonetheless a palliative and not an 
actual wage increase’”’ 


From his analysis, Mr. Ferland drew the 
following conclusion :— 

Price and wage increases are but the 
result of inflation brought about mainly 
by the scarcity of products which an 
already increased buying power has made 
so precious that it causes their selling 
price to rise. 

Consequently, an increase in production, 
among other means to combat inflation, 
Ww ould be much more effective than a wage 
increase. 


Union Attitude towards Inflation 


Eugene Forsey, BA. M.A., Ph.D., 
Economic Adviser to the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, analysed the labour unions’ 
policy on inflation, their offers to the 
Government and their efforts in the fight 
against increased prices. 

Recalling first that the unions, in a joint 
brief submitted in February, 1951, had 
requested the federal Government to rein- 
state price controls, Dr. Forsey stated that 
the labour unions had declared themselves 
ready to do “their share in the common 
effort to save freedom”. 


“Inflation,” he said, “may become as 
dangerous as Communism itself; it may 


become its most powerful ally.” 

Dr. Forsey quoted the following passages 
from the brief submitted to the Govern- 
ment to describe the stand of the trade 
unions :— 


Once again we are obliged to raise 
interest rates and taxes, control consumer 
credit, speculate on the value of the Cana- 
dian dollar on the foreign exchange market 
and control the distribution of scarce 
materials. However, even with these 
complementary measures, such steps are 
not enough. They weren’t enough in the 
last war “and they cannot suffice today. 


Dr. Forsey then declared that it is 
possible to control prices without having 
to freeze wages, because, he said, “high 
wages can very well be reconciled with a 
lower cost of labour” 

Likewise a wage: increase can _ bring 
about a reduction in the cost of labour 
by stimulating productiveness. Productive 
capacity increases and wages can be raised 
without smashing the price ceiling. 
Furthermore, wages are largely submitted 
to effective control, as they are estab- 
lished by contract, and demands for wage 
increases must be submitted to lengthy 
negotiation, conciliation or arbitration 
procedures. The same thing cannot be said 
of prices, which can be raised at a 
moment’s notice, as often happens. That 
is why price control is urgently needed 
while wage control does not constitute 
matter of urgency at present. 


The speaker then pointed out that the 
Government has adopted certain anti- 
inflationary measures, such as increasing the 
rates of interest, raising taxes, controlling 
consumer credit, abolishing foreign exchange 
control, and controlling the distribution of 
some scarce materials, but it has not 
imposed price control. 


In conclusion Dr. Forsey said :— 


This failure has left but one choice to 
organized labour: to fight price increases 
with wage increases, either by simply 
raising the rates or by escalator clauses. 
Our policy for neutralizing the ill-effects 
of inflation on w ages has been largely, but 
evenly successful. Price increases appear 
to have been stayed for the moment. But 
the threat remains. 


Employers’ Position 

i Vaeecart, Smyth, Ph.D., , Director 
General of the Montreal City and District 
Savings Bank, explained the employers’ 
position with regard to inflation. 

Stating that people say that the price 
of commodities has gone up, when they 
should say that the value of money has 
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gone down, and talk about devaluation, the 
speaker denounced the apathy of the 
people. 

He gave a brief review of different 
definitions of inflation, including’ the 
quantitative theory of Fisher and _ the 
unspent margin of Lord Keynes, stating 
that “the idea so often circulated that 
inflation is something psychological which 
can be checked by the law or by an Act 
of Parliament is so false that, far from 
curing the ill, it accentuates it to such an 
extent as to make it endemic and there- 
fore incurable”. 

Among the causes of inflation, Dr. 
Smyth mentioned the natural selfishness of 
man, who, he said, at the first alarm 
“induces people to store up products for 
fear that there may be a shortage”. He 
also mentioned the cupidity of the 
merchant who “withdraws his commodities 
from the market in anticipation of a rise 
in prices” and the services of “some of 
our Governments” which are overstaffed. 

As remedies Dr. Smyth suggested in- 
creased production and more _ restricted 
demand. 


We must make up our minds to work 
harder, more seriously and more earnestly. 
We must produce more, curb our desires, 
denying ourselves what is superfluous, and, 
above all, intensify our savings. If we 
all insist on our ease, the seven-hour day 
and the five-day week, there is no use 
even thinking about curbing inflation: the 
cost price of manufactured articles is much 
too high. We must also make it our 
personal duty to take a keen interest in 
public affairs. Let us remember it is our 
money that is being spent. 


The speaker also stated that taxes 
cannot curb inflation unless the Govern- 
ment imposes taxes for its real needs only. 


When this limit is exceeded, taxes 
become an additional source of inflation, 
because everyone knows that the Govern- 
ment, which has a budgetary surplus, is 
spending with a great deal less level- 
headedness than the individual. 

Inflation of the price of bonds and of 
the rates for money on loan has been 
effectively checked and corrected by the 
freeing of our exchange by the central 
Government; the latter has not had any 
effect, however, on the general level of 
consumer prices, and the proportion of 
debts to wealth as well as that of interest 
charges compared to income has gone up, 
if anything. 


Linking Wages with Productivity 


The most recent formula advanced in 
the field of wages—that formula which 
seeks to link variations in wages with 
variations in productivity—was the subject 
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of a study by Rev. Father Gérard Dion, 
L.Th., L.Ph., M.SocSc., Assistant Director 
of the Department of Industrial Relations 
at Laval. 


Where wages are concerned, Father Dion 
explained, we must keep to the basic hourly 
rates plus the monetary value of the supple- 
ments known as indirect wages. He also 
specified that it 1s productivity in current 
values, for the latter depends in part on 
physical productivity and in part on the 
price of the product, which concerns both 
employers and workers. 


“Productivity”, he added, “is the joint 
result of the disposition of the different 
factors of production within each concern; 
it is also dependent on the whole social 
and economic system in which we live”. 

Father Dion emphasized that certain in- 
dustries are more dynamic than others but 
that, in the long run, “variations in wages 
and variations in productivity on a national 
scale follow a similar rhythm”. More- 
over, in industries where productive capa- 
city exceeds the national average, wages 
also tend to rise farther, he said. 


Explaining the doctrine behind this 
theory, the speaker stipulated that wage 
rates must remain within limits determined 
by the increase in productive capacity, if 
employment stability is to remain without 
creating a general price stability and if the 
standard of living is to progress at the 
same rate as productive capacity. Secondly, 
he added, there must be equality between 
what the employee receives and what the 
employer gives him. 

According to Father Dion, the only way 
to lnk variations in wages with those in 
productive capacity is that which would 
take into consideration at one and the 


same time the productive capacity of 
industry and general productiveness. The 
effects of this formula, the speaker 


explained, coincide with an increase in the 
standard of living without prejudice to 
either investments or employment. 


With respect to the limitations of this 
formula, the speaker mentioned that it is 
not a question, in the first place, of deter- 
mining or of setting wages, but only of 
adjusting them; otherwise we would have 
to suppose that all wages, in their present 
set-up, “are fair, equitable and accepted by 
all the parties concerned”: Besides, this 
would be disregarding all the economic 
forces existing within the country. 

A wage variation in a parallel direction 
to productive capacity can only be con- 
sidered as a synthetic formula which may 
serve as a guide to general policy. It 
provides borderlines and landmarks 


towards which we must aim, rather than 
a definite standard valid in each specific 


case. It is good for some time, but it is 
difficult to apply it to a short period, 
owing to the disorderly variations in 
productive capacity brought about by 
factors outside of the concern or the 
industry. 


The speaker pointed out that research 
work in productive capacity is quite rudi- 
mentary in Canada and that we must do 
a great deal more scientific work before 
being able to utilize the formula of wage 
variations parallel to productive capacity. 

If we want a more realistic general wage 
policy, attaching greater importance to the 
common interest, it is absolutely necessary 
that everyone should co-operate to create 
conditions in which productive capacity 
may be measured and appreciated at its 
proper value, and utilized as well within 
the limits we have indicated. 


“It would be just as unwise to reject this 
formula entirely,” added Father Dion in 
concluding his paper, “as it would be to 
regard it as a panacea.” 


Voluntary Arbitration of Prices and Wages 


The proposal that price increases be 
subject to arbitration, submitted by the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, was explained to the delegates by 
Mr. Gérard Picard, General President of 
the CCCL, who stressed the necessity, in 
a democracy, of an informed public opinion. 

The speaker stated precisely the meaning 
of the word arbitration. In French, the 
word arbitration has, in fact, a double 
meaning. Under Quebec legislation, arbi- 
tration boards may be established whose 
recommendations are not binding on the 
parties, and others whose decisions are final 
and mandatory. In English, the boards in 
the first instance are called Boards of 
Conciliation, and in the second case only 
are they called Boards of Arbitration. 

With regard to prices, the CCCL was 
thinking of arbitration courts or boards 
whose recommendations would not be bind- 
ing on the parties, Mr. Picard explained. 

Mr. Picard emphasized that there was no 
collective bargaining in the prices field. 

Even though industrialists or merchants 
may pretend to take certain factors into 
account, they may decide to increase their 
prices and make the increase effective as 
of a certain date. A vague statement is 
sometimes issued in an effort to explain 
such a decision but in most cases there 
is no explanation. Some price increases 
are no doubt justified, but then why not 
take appropriate measures to furnish the 


public with accurate information about 
them ? 


What would the jurisdictisn of price 
arbitration courts or boards and_ other 
bodies which might be established for the 
Same purpose be? The speaker borrowed 
from the briefs submitted by the CCCL to 
federal and provincial authorities in 1949, 
as well as to the Royal Commission on 
Prices (Curtis), to explain such jurisdic- 
tion, which could be as follows:— 

(a) to consider the grounds invoked by 
the primary producers or the coun- 
try’s basic industry, or by the 
distributors of products and services 
essential to the nation, in support of 
the requested price increases, and 
publish them should they not be 
justified ; 

(b) to inquire into all spheres of 
economic life in order to discover 
abuses in the prices field and to 
expose them to the public, as well 
as in the field of the financial 
structure of enterprises when this 
structure can affect prices. 


Mr. Picard stressed that, under the above 
plan, those concerned would not be able 
to bring about an increase in prices “with- 
out previously submitting a request to that 
effect to the price arbitration court or 
board having jurisdiction”. 

The grounds for the increase would be 
explained. The powers of the court or 
board should be the same as those of a 
Royal Commission. Should the increase 
requested not. be justified, the public 
should be advised of it through a report 
issued by the arbitration court or board. 
The findings of the court or board, how- 
ever, would not be binding on those con- 
cerned. In addition to petitioners, any 
association interested in the matter could 
make representations to the court or board. 


“Profit-seeking is not an evil in itself,” 
the speaker stated, quoting from a CCCL 
memorandum, “but it must never conflict 
with the vital interests of the nation”. 

In conclusion, Mr. Picard stressed the 
fact that the problem of prices is just as 
vital for the workers as the problem of 
wages. “In proposing machinery for price 
arbitration,’ the CCCL General President 
stated, “the CCCL does not claim to have 
found the philosopher’s stone, or to offer 
a panacea for all economic ills; it has 
simply made its contribution to the study 
of a complex problem”. 


State Control of Prices and Wages 


The last speaker at the convention was 
René Tremblay, M.Soc.Sc., professor in the 
Economics Department of the Faculty of 
Social Science at Laval, who dealt with 
controls—what they are, why, and for 
whom. 
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“The importance of state controls to keep 
inflation in check has been shown,” the 
speaker stated, “by the trial made of them 
during the last war and by the fact that 
trade-union circles are pressing for their 
reimposition”’. 

Defining the difference between direct 
controls and indirect controls, Mr. Tremblay 
specified that the former are by nature 
“a direct intervention by the state, which 
obhiges citizens to engage in or to abstain 
from such economic activities, on terms 


authoritatively imposed upon them and 
sanctioned with penalties,’ whereas the 
latter “tend to influence the _ different 


economic agents in a roundabout way by 
changing the conditions under which their 
economic activities are carried on”. 

Price and wage controls and rationing, 
the speaker explained, come under the 
heading of direct controls. They are state 
measures; they are very rigid, and cannot 
be other than temporary. 

Indirect controls, on the other hand, may 
be divided into budgetary measures, such 
as the reduction of non-essential spending, 
increased taxation and public loans, and 
monetary measures—increased interest rates 
and the restriction of credit. 


The speaker went on to say that 
“controls, to the extent to which they are 
effective in keeping inflation in check, are 
of benefit to all whose incomes do not rise 
as quickly as prices—workers, depositors, 
persons of independent means, creditors, 
ete.”. 

In conclusion, Mr. Tremblay reminded 
his listeners that state controls are not 
without their drawbacks, but that they do 
constitute a powerful means of keeping 
inflation in check. He also emphasized 
the fact that “their success 1s 1n proportion 
to the patriotic spirit of the people and to 
their respect for the obligations imposed 
upon them”. 


Closing Banquet 


The seventh annual convention on Indus- 
trial Relations held at Laval University 
ended with a dinner at the Chateau 
Frontenac, which was attended by some 
600 guests representing labour and manage- 
ment, the federal and provincial Govern- 
ments, as well as the University. 

This banquet, presided over by Gérard 
Tremblay, Provincial Deputy Minister of 
Labour and Director of the Industrial 
Relations Department of Laval, enabled 
capital, labour and the state to pay tribute 
to Quebec’s University on the occasion of 
its centenary. 
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Very Rev. Father G. H. Levesque, O.P., 
Dean of the Faculty of Social Science of 
Laval University, declared in welcoming the 
guests: “I wish to assure you that Laval 
University 1s more determined than ever 
to use its moral and material resources for 
the solution of the social problem. It is 
a place, a summit, a neutral ground, where 
discussions and mutual understanding are 
possible. This University lghts up the 
path along which we must travel together 
for the prosperity of the province and of 
Canada.” 


The Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


The Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, spoke in both French and English. 
He joined both capital and labour in paying 
homage to the important role the univer- 
sities play in the solving of economic 
problems. 


“Tt 1s good to know that steady objective 
research is, going on in the calmer atmo- 
sphere of Laval,” said Mr. Gregg, stressing 
the fact that the study of the industrial, 
economic and social conditions of our 
times is too often carried on in an 
atmosphere “charged with prejudice, futile 
argument and ill will. 


“Our universities are responding more 
and more to the need for investigation of 
such developments by setting up special 
activities in the field of industrial relations,” 
said Mr. Gregg. “In this trend, Laval 
University has been one of the pioneers”. 

Mr. Gregg also expressed the hope that 
the universities would be able to develop 
better ways of communicating their findings 
to those who are especially interested. “Too 
much of the fruits of research have been 
tucked away in files or on library shelves 
and made available only for other trained 
specialists,” Mr. Gregg added. He stated, 
however, that conferences such as this one 
are a partial answer to this situation. 


In the matter of the Government’s policy 
with regard to capital and labour, Mr. 
Gregg said :— 


While there is a rich field for research 
into the methods, attitudes and experiences 
of labour and management in working with 
each other, those of us who for the time 
being represent governments are perhaps 
more directly concerned in the effectiveness 
or otherwise of governmental and other 
third-party, assistance in helping labour 
and management find a_ solution when 
their own attempts break down. 


The Minister also pointed out that the 
federal Department of Labour has recently 
joined with the universities to develop a 
co-operative research program in the field 
of industrial arbitration. 


In undertaking to help finance university 
studies in this field the federal Labour 
Department is breaking new ground in its 
relationship with the universities. We 
have high hopes for the success of this 
program, in which a_ representative of 
Laval University will be participating this 
summer. 


Mr. Gregg also mentioned the co-opera- 
tion his Department is receiving from 
organized labour in the province of Quebec 
and stated again that it is right that 
“Canada should be supporting those aspects 
of the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Program which are particularly related to 
labour” 

Recalling that UNESCO will operate a 
Labour Education Centre this summer, the 
Minister specified that the purpose of this 
program is to help to strengthen free and 
democratic trade-union activity in under- 
developed countries, and in those European 
countries where a considerable part of the 
trade union movement is subject to 
Communist control. 

In closing, Mr. Gregg reaffirmed his faith 
in the future of collective bargaining in 
Canada as a means of reaching fair solu- 
tions of labour-management disputes. 


In collective bargaining, operating as it 
does in harmony with our conception of 
freedom, we have one of our ereatest hopes 
for greater production, for industrial 
peace, for constructive co-operation and 
for greater unity of purpose amongst our 
Canadian people. 


Hon. Antonio Barrette 


Hon. Antonio Barrette, Quebec’s Minister 
of Labour, also expressed his gratitude to 
Laval University. 


Those who are standing at the cross- 
roads where all ideologies meet, must, even 
while striving for social peace and the 
common good, take spiritual values into 
account. Those who endeavour to improve 
man’s lot merely from the material stand- 
point, think of man as an end in himself. 
The most generous ideas and the most 
ardent wish for justice based on this false 
conception of the nature and value of man, 
would be doomed to failure. To hold this 
false idea would be to acknowledge the 
paramountecy of materialism, which is as 
dangerous at the extreme right as it is 
at the extreme left. As regards manage- 
ment, this materialism expresses itself in 
the lure of the gain or profit to be made, 
and as regards labour, it is reflected in a 
wish to attain the greatest well-being, 
whatever may be the consequences and 
the repudiation of one’s’ obligations. 
Materialism which ignores spiritual values, 
whether it be the product of capitalism 
or of socialism, contributes more than 
anything else to the destruction or weak- 
ening of man’s faith in the hereafter. 


Mr. Barrette stressed the fact that it has 
been necessary to acknowledge that the 
state has the power to regulate economic 
and social forces, to force admission, 
through the application of legislation to 
which all are equally subject, “that while 
there are rights, there are also obligations, 
that there are moral laws to be kept and 
spiritual values to be preserved.” 

It is the duty of the state to regulate 
forces which appear to be opposed: by 
laving upon them the same obligations, it 
favours a better balance between them and 


prompts them to become allies rather than 
Opponents or enemies. 


In conclusion, Mr. Barrette declared that 
eihal, ahbne Ginietan and democratic society 
which has recognized the nobility of labour, 
it is extremely important that officials, 
employers and manual workers should be 
able to meet and understand one another.” 
This is an essential condition for the main- 
tenance of freedom, progress and civiliza- 
tion, he said. 


Gérard Picard 


Paying tribute to Laval University on 
behalf of labour, Gérard Picard, General 
President of the CCCL, stated that the 
worker expects a great deal from the 
university. 

After emphasizing the fact that, in the 
old days, the university may have appeared 
to lmit its field of action to the so-called 
liberal professions, Mr. Picard pointed out 
that the same can no longer be said today. 

In closing, Mr. Picard expressed the wish 
that the university would continue to get 
away from professional exclusiveness and 
shine in the labour world. 


J. Arthur Bédard 


J. Arthur Bédard, President of the 
Christian Employers’ Centre, first pointed 
out that managing a business can no longer 
be left “to the sole fancy of inspiration, 
nor even to that intuitive spirit which 
characterized the captains of industry of the 
last century”. He explained that specialists 
are needed today to apply modern methods, 
especially in technical matters, applied 
science and human relations, and that none 
can train them better than the university. 

Mr. Bédard then added that today we 
must see business in a new light. 

The Christian employer who really takes 
inspiration from the social doctrine of the 

Church can no longer view business as 


just a machine to produce or distribute 
useful products for the purpose of reaping 
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a legitimate profit. On the contrary, to 
these two goals of business he must add 
its main purpose, that of ensuring to each 
and to all who participate in it the means 
or reaching the fullness of human dignity. 
This triple aspect of business is far from 
having always been seen or accepted by 
the business head of yesterday, but the 
ascent of trade unions has brought him 
back, sometimes quite rudely to the reality 
that business is and should be equally at 
the service of all who participate in it, 
from the employer and the leading hand 
down to the humblest labourer. 


Monsignor Maurice Roy 


His Excellency Monsignor Maurice Roy, 
Archbishop of Quebec, as Chancellor of 


Laval University, thanked the speakers for 
their tribute to the university on the 
occasion of its centenary. 

“To you who deal with problems which 
ean divide men,” he then said, “I ask 
that you always be conscious of your social 
responsibility. 

“Whether it be the concern of a nation, 
an industry or a union,” he added, “one 
must never forget that there exists a 
common responsibility, that the goal which 
such a body or such organizations wish to 
attain is a common one and a human one. 

“There is no capital without labour and 
no labour without capital,” the Archbishop 
declared. 





McGill Industrial Relations Centre 
Holds Fourth Annual Conference 


“Industrial Relations in an Expanding Economy” is theme of two-day 
meeting during which four prominent speakers discuss: the nature of 
Canada’s expanding economy, morale and motivation in industry, trends 
in labour-management relations, intervention in industrial disputes 


Having as its central theme “Industrial 
Relations in an Expanding Economy,” the 
fourth annual industrial relations confer- 
ence sponsored by the McGill Industrial 
Relations Centre was held in Montreal on 
April 21 and 22. 

The conference opened with a discussion 
of the nature of Canada’s expanding 
economy by a government economist, Dr. 
O. J. Firestone, Economic Adviser, Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce. The next 
three speakers dealt more specifically with 
industrial relations. Dr. Eugene Jacobson 
described the research being undertaken at 
the University of Michigan into problems 
of morale and motivation in industry, with 
particular reference to the possible appli- 
cation of the findings to companies in an 
expanding economy. Areas of conflict and 
co-operation in union-management relations 
were explored by Dr. John R. Coleman of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
who described the findings of recent 
research into different types of union- 
management relationships. Techniques of 
third-party intervention in industrial dis- 
putes were discussed by Dr. A. Howard 
Myers, Chairman of the New England 
Region of the U.S. National Wage Stabili- 
zation Board. 
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In a summing-up at the conference’s 
closing banquet, Dr. F. Cyril James, 
Principal of McGill University, compared 
Canada’s expanding economy with periods 
of rapid growth in England and the United 
States, and emphasized some of the 
problems confronting labour, management 
and government in achieving a balance of 
“men, work and welfare”. 


The Expanding Canadian Economy 


“Canadians in 1952,” said Dr. Firestone, 
“are among the most prosperous people in 
the world by any standard of interna- 
tional measurement. Employment and 
real income are at peak levels. Both 
industrial and resources development are 
proceeding at such a rapid rate that in 
relation to national output they exceed that 
of the United States. In spite of 
exchange difficulties and an _ increasing 
array of import restrictions, our trade con- 
tinues to be very large, equivalent in 
absolute terms to about one-third that 
of the United States, a country whose 
national output is sixteen times that of 
Canada. Canadian consumer expenditures 
per capita are second only to those of the 
United States, the country with the highest 
living standard in the world. ... The 
world is demonstrating its confidence in 


Canada’s future in many ways. Capital, 
largely for investment, is flowing into the 
country in substantial amounts. The Cana- 
dian dollar is today the hardest currency 
in the world.” 

Dr. Firestone reviewed Canada’s economic 
growth from 1900 to 1950, citing numerous 
examples of the half century’s expansion. 

Looking to the future, he said: “Broadly 
speaking and taking into account changing 
economic and political circumstances, the 
Canadian economy can be counted upon to 
proceed vigorously on its path of expansion 
for many years to come, mainly because 
of great continuing opportunities for 
resources and industrial development, the 
growth of the domestic market, and prob- 
ably an expansion of foreign markets if 
the international situation at least does 
not get worse than it is at present. That 
there will be many problems to face and 
varying rates of economic growth as well 
as interruptions in that growth there is 
little doubt. For, in a country like Canada, 
where economic development depends 
largely on individual initiative and private 
enterprise, the aggregate of such activity 


must of necessity vary from year to year. 
There is also the added fact that political 
and economic happenings abroad may 
greatly affect our country. Canadian pros- 
perity depends a great deal on high levels 
of trade—much more, for example, than in 
the case of the United States, where foreign 
trade on a per capita basis is just a little 
over one-quarter of what it is for Canada. 
Also, capital inflow has been comparatively 
heavy in more recent years and cessation 
of this flow or a reversal might involve 
some adjustments.” 

Dr. Firestone concluded by discussing the 
policy implications for business, labour and 
government of the premise that the Cana- 
dian economy is likely to continue to 
expand at an uneven rate. Business, he 
said, would have to plan its expansion over 
a long-term period, and expect to balance 
losses at times when capacity is not fully 
utilized against profits made over lengthy 
periods of prosperity. This principle of 
balancing business profits against business 
losses now forms an integral part of 
Canadian income and corporation taxation, 
he pointed out. 





Here now in brief are a few indicators 
of economic growth between 1900 and 1950. 
The population rose by about 24 times. 
(In addition Confederation with Newfound- 
land in 1949 added another three per cent 
to the Canadian population.) The labour 
force tripled over this 50-year period. In 
volume terms, capital expenditures, both 
private and public, rose about eight times, 
exports and imports rose about six times. 
The gross national product rose by some- 
thing lke five times in real terms. This 
rate of growth of the gross national product 
imples an average increase of real output 
per man year of one and one-half of one 
per cent ora little better. Roughly speaking, 
past experience suggests that the national 
output about doubled in volume terms the 
first 25 years of this century and again in 
the second 25 years . 

.. To employ one worker in 1950 
industry required an investment of about 
$5,500. This was the book value of plant 
and equipment. In terms of replacement 
costs, that is, the amount of new capital 
expenditures required to hire one worker, 
the figure would be higher, over $93,000. In 
1900 investment per worker was a modest 
$600 (book value). After allowing for 
increases in capital costs, investment per 
worker was rising at about 24 per cent per 
annum. This means that management had 
to supply its workers with more tools and 
more equipment if it was to remain in 
business and wanted to prosper... 


... The gross value of output per 
employee in manufacturing in 1950 was 
over $11,500, and was produced in an 
average work week of about 42 hours. 
This is a far cry from the approximately 
56 hours per week worked by the average 
manufacturing employee in 1900. Over this 
50-year period, hours per week declined by 
about 25 per cent, or about one-half of one 
per cent per year. At the same time output 
per man hour rose about 160 per cent, or 
at an annual average rate of 3-2 per cent. 
In this 50-year period, output per man 
vear almost doubled, rising at an annual 
average rate of close to 2 per cent per 
annum... 

...As real output of manufacturing 
industries increased, employees were able to 
obtain considerably higher real incomes. 
In 1950 the average worker earned over 
$2,300, or about $45 for a 42-hour week. 
This was more than double the real income 
that his grandfather might have earned in 
1900. The worker in manufacturing indus- 
tries in Canada seems to have improved 
his real earnings on an average of about 
two and one-quarter per cent per annum 
over the last fifty years. 


—Dr. O. J. Firestone, Economic 
Adviser, Department of Trade and 
Commerce, in address to MeGill Indus- 
trial Relations Conference. 
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“As to markets, the implication is that 
business cannot count on increasing its sales 
as a matter of right. There is need to 
watch costs and prices, quality and service. 
When demand is strong and selling is easy, 
businessmen should always remember that 
there will be times when demand will be 
less brisk and a real selling job will be 
necessary. There is then a premium on 
both efficient production and competitive 
selling in the kind of growing economy that 
apparently is ahead for our generation. 

“For labour, the implication is that it 
has a great deal to gain as the country 
grows, in terms of higher real wages, 
standards of living and increased leisure. ... 
Higher real incomes depend largely on 
increasing national and individual output. 
There is also the need for mobility and 
adaptability of labour in the hght of 
changing business conditions involving at 
times a shift from one job to another in 
the same firm, or the movement from one 
industry to another, or from one locality 
to another. Dislocation in the labour 
market that may occur from time to time 
may be alleviated somewhat by the security 
measures now in operation, particularly 
unemployment insurance. But individual 
mitiative, whether on the part of business 
or of labour, will continue to find its special 
rewards as the Canadian economy grows.” 


As for the role. of government, Dr. 
Firestone cited one of the basic premises of 
the federal Government’s domestic policies 
as being: “to create an economic climate 
in which individual initiative and private 
enterprise thrive, and to assist in building 
up a strong and resilient economy. The 
target, as stated by the Government, is first 
to build up the defence capacity of the 
country sufficiently to enable Canada to 
make a significant contribution to strength- 
ening the freedom-loving world against 
aggression. The second objective of the 
Government is to facilitate the use of 
resources not needed for defence in such 
a manner that they contribute as much as 
possible to the improvement of the materia] 
fabric of the country and the well-being of 
its citizens. Thirdly, as Mr. Abbott men- 
tioned only two weeks ago in his Budget 
Address, the Government has been alming 
at greater stability of the Canadian 
economy. 


“In closing, prospects for continuation of 
Canada’s economic expansion are bright. 
It will mean new opportunities to improve 
the real standard of living and to enjoy 
to a greater extent the non-material side 
of hfe. But the rate of progress and its 
evenness or unevenness will depend to a 
significant extent on the wisdom and 
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resourcefulness of the Canadian people and 
their leaders, in business, labour and 
government.” 


Morale and Motivation 


Dr. Jacobson related his remarks on 
morale and motivation to the problems of 
industry in Canada’s expanding economy. 
Pointing out that this economy was 
becoming “more productive, more complex, 
and potentially more rewarding to its 
people,’ Dr. Jacobson observed that “an 
examination of motivation and morale in a 
situation like this is a very congenial 
assignment. In talking about the deter- 
minants of morale and motivation, we can 
direct our attention, not to the least 
undesirable ways of handling difficult 
motivational situations, but rather to the 
methods for capitalizing on an already good 
and improving human relations environ- 
ment.” 

His paper was based on studies under- 
taken at the University-of Michigan into 
a number of large organizations to try to 
find out systematically what the organiza- 
tional factors are that are related to 
differences in productivity, and individual 
worker satisfaction. 

“Since 1947,” he said, “we have had 
research teams in a large insurance com- 
pany, a public utility, an automobile 
factory, a washing machine factory, a farm 
equipment factory, a railroad and a federal 
government agency, trying to develop some 
understanding of what makes for good and 
bad patterns of human relationships. In 
each case the study has been designed in 
the same way. Starting with our idea of 
a healthy organization, we have tried: to 
find parts of the organization that were 
better than others in some respect—in the 
amount of product being turned out, or in 
the extent to which the workers believed 
in what the company was trying to do, or 
in the satisfaction that workers had with 
their relationships with their supervisors or 
in the amount of understanding the workers 
had of their role in the company. And, 
when we fqund differences in these 
symptoms of health, we tried to relate them 
to differences in organization practices.” 

One important pattern, he declared, was 
the way in which the “control function” 
was exercised in an organization. 

“In the insurance company,” he said, 
“we found that many of the important 
decisions about the work process were being 
made pretty high up in the organization. 
There were about a half dozen levels 
between the girls who were processing the 
imsurance policies and the department 
heads; and the bulk of the policies about 
work flow and discipline and hours and 


rest periods and all of the other control 
devices that governed the activity of the 
girls during the time they were in the shop 
were made at the level of department head 
or higher. We introduced an experimental 
program designed to change the level of 
control by putting some of the decision 
making about these matters in the hands 
of people farther down the hierarchy in 
one part of the company, and centralizing 
even more in other parts of the company. 
The two groups were the same in most 
other respects. Analysis of this material is 
still under way but preliminary findings 
show that girls in the groups where the 
level of control was lowered were more 
likely to have feelings of responsibility to 
the organization. They showed more 
involvement in company operations and 
were more willing to concern themselves 
with ways of improving the company 
operation. 

“In the automobile company we found 
that some of the men felt very responsible 
for the well-being of the company and 
others were strongly concerned with the 
interests of the union while other workers 
didn’t seem to care much about either the 
company or the union. We looked into the 
relationships between workers and company 
foremen and union stewards for some 
explanation of these differences and found 
this: for both company and union, when 
the workers were brought into decision 
making about policy matters that had to do 
with the larger organization they were 
more likely to feel responsibility for it 
and interest in it and identify with the 
larger group’s interests. When they were 
excluded from such joint-decision making 
processes they were less likely to be 
identified with the larger group. 


“In general,” he said, “these findings and 
those of other investigators point to a 
common psychological phenomenon: greater 
involvement by people in the larger organ- 
ization’s goals and greater readiness to work 
toward those goals is found in situations 
where some control over goal setting is in 
the hands of the people who are going to 
have to carry out the process. 


“The psychological assumption behind 
this kind of thinking is that people want 
to have control over their own activities 
and that when they do, they derive certain 
satisfactions from it. The sanctions for 
bad performance and the rewards for good 
performance come from within themselves 
in such a situation. Where control is 
retained in the hands of persons higher in 
the organization, it can not be assumed 
that the individual will feel personally 
responsible for the activity. Then it is 


necessary to rely on a system of external 
rewards or punishments to keep the opera- 
tion going. . Essentially the contrast 
is between a situation in which the indi- 
vidual has a relatively non-rewarding job 
to do, over which he has no control, and 
is kept in line by a system of penalties 
and rewards, and the opposite situation 
where the employee has some voice in 
setting up and running his own work oper- 
ation and acquires a feeling of responsi- 
bility for it. The issue is presented in 
black and white terms here for the purpose 
of argument. We all know that it is 
almost impossible to keep an individual 
from deriving some of this kind of satis- 
faction from his working situation, no 
matter how hard we try. Even in the 
most routine and controlled production line 
operation, almost every worker who has 
been on the job any length of time has 
worked out an individual way of handling 
his job that makes it mean something to 
him. The task is to find ways of giving 
maximum expression to this aspect of 
human motivation rather than doing all 
we can to stifle it.” 

Dr. Jacobson also stressed the importance 
of “role relationships” as one of the 
significant patterns related to productivity 
and worker satisfaction. Research of this 
kind established a picture of a plant in 
terms of the expectations that different 
groups have of themselves and of one 
another. 

A third important pattern had to do with 
the supervisory philosophy as represented 
in relationships between levels in the 
organization. “All of our studies point,” 
Dr. Jacobson said, “to the importance of 
the superior-subordinate relationship in 
influencing worker performance. In the 
railroad study, where section hands were 
the subjects, in the farm equipment factory 
study, and in the insurance company, the 
supervisors of high productivity units 
behaved differently from those in charge 
of units that were turning out less work. 
The high productivity supervisors had a 
clearer picture of how their job differed 
from that of the rank and file in having 
responsibility for planning, organizing and 
co-ordinating work effort. The high pro- 
ductivity supervisors were more likely to 
think that their major role responsibility 
was handling relationships among workers 
while those in low productivity sections 
were more likely to be concerned solely 
with getting the work out. 

“When worker expectations on these 
matters were examined, it was found that 
they were closer to what the high pro- 
ductivity supervisors saw their job to be 
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than to the role perceptions of the low 
producers. When supervision is 
characterized by over-emphasis on produc- 
tion, close and detailed checking on work 
and a lack of concern with the relationships 
among employees, the employees are more 
likely to be low producers. When super- 
vision looks upon its job as understanding 
the employees and figuring out ways of 
setting up the job so that each individual 
worker will be able to get the most out 
of his work situations, employees will be 
more productive and will get greater satis- 
factions out of the work situation... . 


“The supervisor who gets high produc- 
tion,” Dr. Jacobson declared, “seems to be 
one who is interested in the employees and 
is able to communicate easily with them. 
He lets them know how they are doing, 
is easily approachable and tends to involve 
the men in decision making activity. He 
is interested in productivity, and lets the 
people in his group know about it, but he 
is more interested in his people as people 
and is more sensitive to human relations 
problems than supervisors in low produc- 
tivity units.” 


“The fourth kind of approach to under- 
standing motivation,’ Dr. Jacobson said, 
‘Gs through an analysis of the communica- 
tion structure of an organization. The 
way an employee looks at his organization 
and his work situation depends on what 
he knows about it and what he understands 
about it. And the same thing is true of 
the supervisor or top executive... . 
Because this is the case, it 1s important 
to know what the pattern of communica- 
tions 1s for people in an organization. It 
is clear from a variety of studies that 
formal communications, and by that I mean 
company magazines and speeches and 
posters, do not constitute any large part 
of the communication that goes on in an 
organization and it has not been demon- 
strated that they constitute an important 
part. 

“What is important is what the super- 
visor does or does not say to people in 
his work group, what is said to him by 
his boss, what the employees say when 
they go out for a smoke or during business 
contacts or at lunch or over coffee or on 
the way to work in the morning in the 
car pool. It is in these communications 
that people’s judgments are formed and 
their attitudes shaped and their decisions 
influenced. 

“As a fifth approach to understanding 
motivation,’ Dr. Jacobson continued, “we 
can examine the effects of group member- 
ships on individual behaviour. In every 
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shop there are work groups, friendship 
groups, and other groupings of persons who 
associate because of common background or 
interests. A number of studies have 
demonstrated how these informal groups 
develop standards about work performance 
that influence their members. One group 
will look upon itself as being a high 
producing unit and another will not. 
When new members become part of the 
group, there are pressures on them to 
behave like the other group members. 
Union membership is a special example of 
this kind of influence. It is important to 
look upon these kinds of pressures on the 
worker as evidence of his need to have 
the approval of others whom he respects. 
As such it is a valuable clue to manage- 
ment as well as unions in their thinking 
about worker motivation. The average 
individual wants to be respected and 
approved by people he respects. To gain 
that respect and approval he does what 
the group seems to value. A _ supervisor 
who is capable of building a group out of 
the men who work with him has set in 
motion a process that potentially is very 
important in directing employee motivation. 
Not all supervisors are prepared to take on 
this kind of assignment, but our findings 
suggest that those who have been able to 
build a work team have a more successful 
operation.” 

Dealing with the practical application of 
this research to particular establishments, 
Dr. Jacobson concluded his paper by 
speculating about the way in which a new 
plant in Canada’s expanding economy 
could make use of this approach. “The 
plant,” he said, “would be set up so that 
the formation of work teams at all levels 
would be encouraged. Supervisors would 
be encouraged to establish the kind of 
relationship with their people that would 
make them sensitive to the employee’s 
needs and motivations. Ample opportunity 
would be provided, in group discussions and 
in person to person conversations, for a 
working through of difficulties so that action 
could be taken to correct situations before 
they became problems. From time to time, 
measurements of inter-personal relationships 
would be made to discover weak spots and 
to check on the success or failure of steps 
taken to improve situations. And continu- 
ing effort would be made at all levels in 
the organization to be aware of employee 
needs in planning any change in work 
operations. If our analysis is correct, this 
should help toward building an organiza- 
tion that has a high level of effectiveness 
in meeting its production or service goals, 
is able to maintain itself as an organization 


and to meet demands for change, and 
provides employees with a working situa- 
tion in which they can satisfy some of 
their own needs in the process of working 
toward the organization’s goals.” 


Trends in Labour-Management Relations 


Dr. Coleman began his paper with an 
assertion that, in spite of the publicity 
given to various important industrial dis- 
putes, there is an unmistakable trend at 
present towards more harmony in indus- 
trial relations. 

“Companies have come to realize that, 
for better (as I think it to be) or for 
worse, the appropriate question for our 
times is no longer ‘Unionism or no 
Unionism?’ It is ‘What kind of Unionism?’ 
Collective bargaining is a firmly rooted 
institution in our country.” 

Nevertheless, Dr. Coleman said, a great 
deal of conflict continues and is likely to 
persist in the future. Some of this con- 
flict is disorderly, manifesting itself in 
“organizing strife where men still fight 
pitched battles simply to settle the issue 
of whether or not there shall be collective 
bargaining at all, in bitter negotiating 
sessions where each side sees itself in a 
no-holds-barred, all - or - nothing power 
struggle, and in turbulent contract admin- 
istration where the quickie strike and the 
slowdown are substitutes for the grievance 
machinery.” 

This type of conflict is “costly by any 
definition which we might adopt. Buty: 
Dr. Coleman continued, “when we look at 
the more orderly forms of conflict, it seems 
to me that two conclusions can be drawn: 
(1) a certain amount of such conflict is 
inevitable, and (2) a certain amount of it 
is even desirable. . . 

“This is true even of harmonious 
bargaining situations and merely serves to 
point up that the existence of strife in 
limited areas does not destroy the over- 
all impression of an effective accommoda- 
tion process. The Marxists have made 
popular the notion that such inevitable 
conflicts exist between capital and labour; 
perhaps it is our antipathy towards 
Marxism that sometimes leads us errone- 
ously to the opposite extreme of conclud- 
ing that all seeming conflicts wash out in 
the face of the mutual dependence of 
capital and labour. We do ourselves a 
disservice if we fail to recognize the 
existence of very real points of conflict.” 

Dr. Coleman pointed out, for example, 
that “it is in the nature of things that the 
dynamic union drives onwards, looking for 
the ‘more, more, and still more’ of which 
Samuel Gompers spoke so long ago.” 


Dr. Coleman cited two arguments in 
support of his position that much indus- 
trial conflict “may be desirable in an 
economy that intends to go on expanding. 


“The first,” he said, “is that effective 
competition between management and 
unions, particularly in large companies, may 
Serve to set up a system of checks and 
balances which will prevent either side from 
assuming an all-powerful position at the 
expense of the other side and at the expense 
of the consumer. I am, in a limited way, 
a supporter of the theory which Professor 
Galbraith of Harvard University has so 
challengingly titled ‘the theory of counter- 
vailing powers’. That is, I believe that 
ours is going to continue to be a society 
of big units—big industrial firms, big farm 
lobbies, big governmental agencies, and so 
on. In such an environment, I would just 
as soon see balancing powers arrayed against 
one another; and organized labour and big 
industry seem like effective countervailing 
powers to me.” 

Secondly, Dr. Coleman pointed out that 
labour’s drive for higher wages acted as a 
strong spur to the introduction of labour- 
saving machinery and thus “of promoting 
those capital-intensive industries which give 
us our very high real income. And as 
long as our economy continues to be an 
expanding one, with ever-new jobs opening 
for those displaced by technological change, 
we ought to go on hoping that the unions 
will continue to ask for ‘more’. 

“The corollary to all that I have been 
saying thus far,” he continued, “is that 
we have tended, both in our thinking and 
in our public acts, to put too much 
emphasis on industrial peace as an end in 
itself. 

“The conflict of which I have just spoken,” 
Dr. Coleman said, “may be described as 
the process of dividing up a pie where 
there are no rigid rules as to how that 
pie ought. to be cut.” Dr. Coleman then 
went on to describe union and manage- 
ment co-operation as “the complementary 
process of baking larger pies. 


“Unionism in the New World,” Dr. 
Coleman said, “continues to surprise both 
the Europeans who tried to give it a model 
and those Americans and Canadians who 
confidently expected it to accept that 
model. Not so many years ago, the talk 
of our trade unionists did in fact bristle 
with the same phrases which have been 
watchwords for European unions. There 
were attempts to give our unions a class- 
conscious, radical philosophy based on a 
drive towards worker control of industry 
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and, yes, even ‘abolition of the wage 
system’. These attempts failed in the past; 
the present outlook is that they will con- 
tinue to fail. Unions here have insisted on 
developing their own philosophy and, over 
the years, they have tuned that philosophy 
to the changing environment in which they 
operated . the hard fact remains: our 
economic system has given us a_ long 
enough run of near full employment and 
job security that the sting has been taken 
out of radicalism.” 

Thus, Dr. Coleman suggested, “unionism 
is fundamentally conservative in the 
expanding economy, although it introduces 
substantial modifications into the way a 
businessman runs his plant. I have argued 
earlier that the union still finds its razson 
d’étre in its constant pressures on the 
employer for ‘more, more, and still more’ 
out of the present pie. What I wish to 
suggest now is that this may not be enough 
for the future and that the unions may well 
wish to move into areas where they are at 
once agents for getting more of the 
national product for their members and 
agents for increasing the amount of that 
product. This position seems defensible to 
me from the point of view of the union, 
the employer, the worker and the con- 
sumer. J advance two main reasons in 
support of it: (1) the worker wants to 
participate in increasing production under 
the proper environmental circumstances and 
(2) the worker is able to participate far 
beyond what we have imagined up to this 
time. 

“Until recently, these points have had 
to be taken pretty much on faith. You 
either thought that they might be so, or 
you didn’t, and that was all there was to 
it. But now we are learning that they are 
so, in certain sectors of the economy at 
least. In isolated instances in both our 
countries, management and labour are 
co-operating day in and day out to improve 
the productive efficiency of the firm. There 
is still a lot of competition between them 
on the division of the product but the 
dominant consideration on both sides is 
that of solving problems together. 

“No aspect of these relationships is 
more impressive to the outsider than the 
enthusiasm with which individual workers 
take hold of the situation and work to 
send both profits and wages up. If you 
have ever thought that the production 
worker had very little by way of bright 
ideas to contribute to the running of his 
department, there is a tremendously moving 
experience in store for you when you see 
genuine union-management co-operation in 
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action. I am realistic enough to know that 
the obstacles in the way of establishing 
such a relationship are so great that only 
a handful of companies will have direct 
experience in this area within the next 
decade or more. (The obstacles are such 
things as management’s fear that this 
constitutes an abdication of its functions, 
management’s desire to use co-operation to 
soften up the union, a willingness on the 
union’s part to be softened up and hence 
to cease being a true spokesman for the 
members, and the absence of a crisis so 
great that it forces management and union 
alike to get rid of their old stereotypes 
and act in a new fashion.) I do want to 
point out, however, that each side ought 
to be aware of how much is missed by a 
failure to work together here. The 
untapped resources among workers are rich 
ones, resources that can’t possibly be fully 
tapped under the traditional suggestion box 
type of arrangement there are no 
foreseeable limits to my mind to the union’s 
capacity to help bake an ever larger pie. 
Whether or not the unions will play that 
role depends in large measure on the atti- 
tudes of management people in the years 
ahead of us. Much of the choice is theirs 
as to whether or not we tap those hidden 
resources.” 


Neutral Intervention in 
Industrial Disputes 


Dr. Myers described the various types 
of third-party intervention into labour- 
management disputes and described pro- 
cedures of conciliation and mediation and 
ad hoc arbitration of contract terms and 
grievance arbitration. 

“Since the outbreak of the Second World 
War,” he said, “this major question has 
been repeatedly asked: how to accomplish 
needed intervention in economic disputes 
without interfering with collective bargain- 
ing to an extent that control is taken from 
management and unions?” 

Dr. Myers stressed the desirability of 
encouraging self-determination through free 
collective bargaining. “This,” he said, 
“necessarily leads to a corollary of a 
minimum of third-party intervention. To 
the degree that intervention is acceptable 
to the parties, facilities for mediation and 
arbitration should be made available by 
private or official provision. The per- 
sonnel must be of top quality to gain the 
co-operation of employers and_ labour 
representatives and political considerations 
need to be excluded in so far as that is 
possible. 


“Where voluntary methods fail to bring 
about a resolution of differences, govern- 
ment cannot ignore the possibility of actual 
injury to the national welfare or to the 
health and safety of members of the 
community. But, in establishing legislative 
or other official provisions for intervention, 
it is necessary to guard against discouraging 
continued efforts to bargain through the 
inevitability of public intervention and 
third-party decisions. Procedures ought not 
to be fixed regarding the steps to be 
employed or time limits. 


“A wiser policy would authorize a 
number of alternative methods available to 
the authorities such as publicity, com- 
pulsory continuation of essential services 
to certain consumers in the event of 
stoppages, fact-finding, and as a last step 
the actual seizure and operation with the 
government negotiating the settlement. 
Rather than any flat and absolute system 
of compulsory arbitration, a decision should 
be issued reluctantly as a final resort on 
an ad hoc basis, to be invoked only in the 
most extreme situation after all other 
avenues have become futile.” 


Men, Work and Welfare 
in an Expanding Economy 


As a background for discussing Canada’s 
expanding economy, Dr. James described 
two periods from history in which the 
economies of England in the first instance 
and the United States in the second had 
their greatest economic growth. 


“I think we can say,” he declared, “that 
England was in an active sense an 
expanding economy from the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth in 1558 to the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. In the United States, 
the dramatic phase of the expansion lasted 
from the outbreak of the Civil War in 
1861 to the stock market crisis of 1929. 
In Canada, the comparable phase of 
economic expansion can be said to have 
begun in 1939 and, since we are still in 
the first flush of intoxication, I am _ not 
even going to guess at its terminal date.” 

Dr. James pointed out that both England 
and the United States had lacked credit 
and technological facilities at various points 
during their expansion. Canada, on the 
other hand, had the benefit of the experi- 


ence of these two countries and was unlikely 
to be hampered unduly by credit or 
technological problems. 

The contemporary problem that was 
likely to be of greatest interest arose 
from the national concern over human 
welfare. In contrast to the other two 
expanding economies, Canada, at the outset 
of its period of growth, had recognized 
welfare as a basic goal of economic policy. 

“What incentive,’ he asked, “can we 
find to replace the need for money earnings 
on the part of the worker who, in the days 
before welfare policies were developed, 
depended upon his wages to save him from 
unemployment and privation? It is not 
without interest in this connection that 
Russia, in spite of its Communist philo- 
sophy, has found it necessary to resort to 
a task and bonus system of differential 
earnings, in order to maximize industrial 
and agricultural production. 

“To look at another facet of the 
problem, risk is an essential element in a 
healthy and balanced expansion, not only 
in the sense of potential financial loss, but 
in the sense that resources and manpower 
are wasted when bad judgment diverts 
them to the wrong use. In the past, the 
world has depended on the cupidity of 
individual capitalists to encourage them to 
assume long-range risks, in the hopes that 
the profits derived from their successes 
would more than compensate them for the 
losses on their mistakes. If the taxation 
necessary for national defence and human 
welfare deprives them of the windfall 
profits, while leaving them with the losses 
of their mistakes, will they continue to act 
as risk bearers? And, if they do not, and 
government is called upon to assume risks 
which, because of its immortality and 
powers of taxation, do not result in 
bankruptcy, how can we ensure maximum 
efficiency of effort and minimum wastage 
of resources? . 

“All of these are problems of human 
judgment and human relations. The 
balance of men, work and welfare is one 
of the hardest tasks ever attempted by 
any country in history. Canada has done 
splendidly to date and, although none of 
these problems are easy to solve, it is 
apparent that they can be solved and, if 
we fail, the cause will be within ourselves 
and not determined by fate.” 
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SHELTERED WORKSHOPS 


A Montreal Community's Experience 


A sheltered workshop for persons of impaired employability has been 
operated by Montreal’s Jewish community since November, 1950. It has 
helped such persons become productive and partially self-supporting 


Of constant concern to workers in the 
guidance and placement field is the 
applicant for employment who, because 
of advanced age or physical or mental 
disabilities, is unable to meet even 
the minimum employment specifications. 
Others are unable to hold their jobs 
because they cannot maintain the produc- 
tion demands of modern industry or do 
not have the appropriate habits. What 
to do for such applicants, most of whom 
are anxious to work, presents a grave 
problem. It is in such cases that the 
sheltered workshop proves of inestimable 
value, both from the psychological and 
from the economic points of view. 


The experience of such workshops has 
demonstrated that many such persons have 
assumed, again or for the first time, a 
productive role either in the workshops or, 
graduating from them, in regular industry. 
To be engaged in constructive and needed 
work, to become partially, if not entirely, 
self-supporting, and to work in a group 
with others similarly situated can have 
untold value in raising morale and fortify- 
ing mental health. 


In face of an increasing number of 
marginal and “hard core” cases among 
Montreal’s immigrant and citizen popula- 
tion who seemed incapable either of 
entering or remaining in industry on a 
competitive basis, the Jewish community 
of that city had for some time been con- 
sidering the establishment of a sheltered 
workshop. After much preliminary discus- 
sion and planning, and ultimate agreement 
on its objectives, the sheltered workshop 
was opened in November, 1950, and has 
been operating since that time. Financed 
by the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, 
it is administered by the Jewish Vocational 
Service, under the direction of Alfred 
Feintuch. 


Basic Principles 


The Montreal workshop, Mr. Feintuch 
has explained, is geared to giving employ- 
ment to persons who, because of advanced 
age or physical or emotional disabilities, are 
unable to find or keep employment in 
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regular industry, but who could become 
partially, if not entirely, self-supporting 
under sheltered workshop conditions. 

Criteria for the selection of clients* were 
established in consultation with interested 
casework agencies. ‘These, among others, 
required that clients must be on relief and 
be able and willing to work a full 30-35 
hour week. These criteria were later 
amended to include clients whose physical 
condition did not allow them to work more 
than half-a-day, such as_ post-tubercular 
and cardiac cases. 


A workshop supervisor with adminis- 
trative and business experience was 
appointed and, in addition, each counsellor 
on the Jewish Vocational Service staff was 
given the continuing responsibility for 
counselling and following up each of his 
referrals. 


Clients were selected by the two casework 
agencies and referred to the Jewish Voca- 
tional Service. Referrals were made with 
full reports of pertinent medical and case- 
work information. ‘Those clients consid- 
ered by the JVS counsellors as likely to 
benefit from the workshop were referred to 
the workshop supervisor for employment. 


From the inception of the sheltered 
workshop, the following basic principles 
were accepted :— 

1. Clients to be paid on a _ piecework 
basis and receive all the money they earn. 
With the Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies assuming the full administrative 
cost of running the workshop, all moneys 
received from the production of goods to 
be turned back to the clients in the form 
of wages. The casework agencies to budget 
all earnings in the workshop according to 
current policy. Such budgets to include 
extra allowances for lunches and personal 
incidentals generally granted clients who 
are working. 

2. The workshop not to be used to give 
employment, even on a temporary basis, to 
persons who, while difficult to place, are 
considered to be still placeable in the 
current labour market. 





*Mr. Feintuch’s word for persons accepted 
for work in the workshop. 


3. The workshop to limit itself to doing 
contract work for manufacturers and 
jobbers and not to attempt to manufacture 


for sale. In this way it could be limited 
to simple operations, requiring simple 
equipment, and would not involve the 


purchase of raw materials, maintenance of 
inventories, or the need for a sales force 
and sales outlets. 


4. Manufacturers and jobbers supplying 
work to the workshop to pay at least the 
same rates as regularly paid for the same 
operation in their plants, thus freeing the 
agency from any charge of setting sub- 
standard wage rates which might depress 
wage scales elsewhere, or of making it 
possible for a manufacturer to undersell his 
competitors by providing him with cheap 
labour. Wherever possible, a manufacturer 
or jobber should pay the sheltered work- 
shop an additional 15 per cent to cover his 
saving in overhead. 

5. Because of the terminal nature of the 
workshop, no limit to be set, for the time 
being, on the length of time clients might 
be employed. 


Work and Earnings 


A basic problem confronting the work- 
shop from the start was that of getting a 
sufficient number of orders to keep the 
workshop going on a full-time basis. An 
active solicitation campaign and educational 
program was conducted in the community. 
At times the workshop has had more orders 
than it could handle but at others, not 
enough work. As the workshop became 
better known, more orders of a kind which 
could be done by all clients were obtained. 
Because of the nature of the clients, 
productivity was often low and the absen- 
teeism rate high. In consequence, the 
workshop had to be exceedingly careful 
not to take on more work than could 
be handled adequately with its available 
manpower. 

Up to the time of Mr. Feintuch’s report, 
the following types of work had been 
performed at the workshop: assembling of 
electric cords; setting of rhinestones by 
hand and with the aid of a simple foot 
press supplied by the manufacturer; 
labelling and packaging of all kinds; 
covering of buttons; assembling of saws 
and screwdriver sets; and assembling of 
electric sewing machine foot switches. The 
experience of the workshop has shown that 
an almost unlimited number of simple 
operations in industry today can _ be 
performed in such a shop, and that even 
more complicated operations can often be 


broken down into component steps, each 
simple enough to be handled adequately 
by a physically- or mentally-handicapped 
person with practically no mechanical 
aptitude. 

As was to be expected, the rate of earn- 
ings varied with each applicant. Some were 
unable to earn a dollar a day, while others 
were able to earn $3 to $4 a day. The 
majority averaged between these limits. 

As the workshop is not set up as an 
occupational therapy centre, clients whose 
productivity remains low, with no sign of 
improving after an adequate trial period, 
are laid off to make room for others who 
can benefit more from the workshop. No 
fixed criteria have been established; each 
case is considered independently on _ its 
own merits. 


Evaluation of the Workshop 


“Although we are still in the early stages 
of our workshop,’ Mr. Feintuch reports, 
“we have gone far enough to be able to 
evaluate its accomplishments during its 
relatively brief existence.” The following 
points emerge :— 

1. The workshop has proved valuable in 
providing a work-test situation for screen- 
ing clients on relief who are unwilling to 
co-operate towards making themselves at 
least partially self-supporting. 

2. Many clients who were unable pre- 
viously to find or keep employment were 
stimulated to obtain employment, either by 
their own efforts or through the agency. 
For some, employment in the _ sheltered 
workshop helped them to face and accept 
the reality of their own limitations for 
modern industry. Others found their 
self-confidence bolstered and were helped 
in acquiring good work habits, which 
enabled them to find and keep a place for 
themselves in industry. 

3. A substantial number of clients has 
been able to make a reasonably good 
adjustment to the workshop on a terminal 
basis. To these people, the sheltered work- 
shop has proved of great value in improving 
their morale and self-respect by helping 
them to become productive and partially 
self-supporting once again. In addition, 
they enjoy being part of a group and 
working with other people of their own 
age or similarly handicapped. 

4. To those clients who were unable or 
unwilling to make even a minimal adjust- 
ment to the workshop, the sheltered work- 
shop has been of no value. The experience 
at the workshop, however, has given their 
counsellors and caseworkers valuable infor- 
mation concerning their work limitations 
and their real attitudes towards work. 
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While some of them may be able to benefit 
socially and psychologically from an occu- 
pational therapy shop doing non-industrial 
work, they can derive little benefit from a 
sheltered workshop geared to industrial 
production, even though at a considerably 
slower pace than required in industry. 

5. In terms of relief moneys saved as a 
result of the workshops, the two Jewish 
casework agencies in Montreal reported 


substantial savings in relief to the Jewish 
community. In fact, the savings in relief 
in a single month approximated the cost 
of running the workshop for a six-month 
period; this in addition to the actual earn- 
ings of the clients at the workshop. 

Despite the many problems which the 
sheltered workshop has presented, it is felt 
that it has been a most worthwhile and 
useful venture. It has given to its clients 
a feeling of security and usefulness. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF SHELTERED WORKSHOPS 


A community planning to establish a sheltered workshop must first ascertain the 
kind of workshop required. Different kinds of workshops serve different kinds 
of clients and, in fact, have different objectives for the clients they serve. 
Sheltered workshops are classified by Alfred Feintuch, Director, Jewish Vocational 
Service Sheltered Workshop, Montreal, under six general types, as follows :— 


Physical therapy workshops (indus- 
trial).—To prepare for entering or return- 
ing to regular industry clients whose 
physical condition or disabilities limit their 
productivity or work tolerance sufficiently 
to affect their employability. As they are 
based upon industrial paid work experi- 





ence, production schedules must be 
maintained. 

Physical therapy workshops  (non- 
industrial).—Similar to the foregoing. 


Their programs, however, are not based 
upon industrial paid work experience and 
therefore do not require the maintenance 
of regular production schedules. The sale 
of goods produced is not basic to the 
program, and clients may retain their own 
products. 


Occupational therapy workshops 
(avocational-recreation)—For persons who 
are so severely handicapped that they are 
not expected to enter regular industry. 
Benefits derived are mainly psychological. 


Therapy workshops (social and moral 
rehabilitation) —Aimed at rehabilitating 
chents having a record of delinquency, 
drunkenness, or other signs of social or 
moral maladjustment. 





Vocational training workshops.—Aimed 
at giving the necessary vocational training 
for entering the labour market. Clients 
are expected to remain in the workshop 
only until they acquire the necessary skills 
and experience required for placement. 


Terminal employment workshops.—To 
give employment to persons who, because 
of advanced age or other physical or 
emotional disabilities, are not expected to 
be able to find or keep employment in 
regular industry but can become partially, 


if not entirely, self-supporting under 
sheltered workshop conditions. In most 
cases, programs are based on _ industrial 


paid work experience. 





Suggest Preference in Placing Textile Orders 


That preference in the award of textile 
contracts be given to plants whose weaving 
operations will not be in excess of two 
40-hour shifts weekly as a result of the 
contract award has been recommended in 
a report to the United States Surplus 
Manpower Committee. 

The recommendation was made by a 
panel set up to study the application to 
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the textile industry of a policy directive 
of the Office of Defence Mobilization. 
The policy directive provides that nego- 
tiated contracts may, under certain con- 
ditions, be assigned in surplus labour 
areas even if lower prices are available 
elsewhere. 

Acceleration of procurement and delivery 
was also recommended by the panel. 


Over-Capacity and Falling Exports 
Blamed for World Textile Slump 


U.S. magazine says capacity of the textile industry has been expanded 
past point where it can be absorbed by both domestic, foreign markets 


Over-production, over-capacity and shrink- 
ing export markets are given as the causes 
of the difficulties at present being experi- 
enced by the textile industry, in an article 
published by Business Week in the April 26 
issue, entitled “Textile Troubles: Too 
Much Capacity”. 

The situation was further aggravated at 
the outbreak of the Korean conflict, when 
“over-optimistic producers in nearly every 
country stepped up production,’ the 
magazine states. 

Capacity, the article asserts, has been 
expanded by the textile producing nations 
beyond the point where it can be absorbed 
by both domestic and foreign markets. 
Textile production has been steadily rising, 
while exports have as steadily declined. 
Production of cotton textiles has risen since 
the beginning of the present century by 
about 50 per cent, but the world exports 
of cottons have fallen by more than 40 
per cent. 

At the same time as_ non-industrial 
nations, once heavy importers of textiles, 
were industrializing and themselves going 
into the business of exporting, countries 
which formerly supplied them have been 


building up more capacity. Industrializa- 
tion does not move backwards, it is 
observed, therefore the loss of these 


markets 1s permanent, and the greater a 
country’s dependence on foreign trade, so 
the harder it is hit by the shrinkage. The 
prospect, as the author sees it, is that 
unless elaborate controls are set up, “price 
competition will break out sporadically, 
unemployment will be chronic, and import 
restrictions will be broadened”. 

The present situation in the major 
textile-producing countries is briefly sur- 
veyed in the article. 


Japan 


Japan, the world’s largest exporter of 
textiles, is suffering from a vast over- 
capacity. To regain its pre-war position, 
the industry has expanded at a rapid rate. 
At the end of the war, Japan had 1-2 
million spindles; it now has close to seven 
milion. To keep its plants operating, half 
of the country’s textile production must be 
sold in foreign markets. Despite a 40 per 


cent cut in production from last year, stocks 
are piling up and prices are falling. A 
shrinking export market will force Japan 
to retire some of the excess capacity, the 
writer believes. 


Great Britain 

In Britain, the trouble is disappearing 
markets. The normal outlets—Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa—are loaded 
and import restrictions have been tightened. 
In addition, it is anticipated that some 
more of the export market will be lost 
to Japan. 

While over-capacity is also a problem, 
overstocking at the time of the Korean 
invasion has also contributed to the slump. 

About one-half of Britain’s textile 
workers are unemployed and many others 
are on short-time. The slump, it is feared, 
has not yet reached bottom. Production 
is cut to about two-thirds of normal and 
a large part of this is going into stock. 

As an immediate expediency, the govern- 
ment has accelerated the placing of defence 
contracts for textiles, has stopped imports 
of unfinished cotton cloth from Japan, and 
has cut the purchase tax on textile goods 
by £17,000,000 yearly, thus reducing con- 
sumer prices. 





India 

India is experiencing a textile slump but 
on a much smaller scale. The industry is 
less dependent than either Great Britain’s 
or Japan’s on export sales. The home 
market potential is high. Production in 
1951 was about 13 yards per capita: 
minimum needs are estimated at about 
16 vards. 

Inventories are not badly out of line and 
measures have been taken to keep stocks 
from rising. 

Exports last year were close to 800 
million yards; this year they are figured 
at around 400 million yards. For a sound 
economy, Indian economists, it is noted, 
set the figure at 600 million yards. 


United States 


The textile business in the United States 
has been soft for so long, it is stated, that 
economists are asking themselves if the 
industry is going to be permanently 
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depressed. The present weakness in 
demand dates back for more than a year; 
recession has seldom lasted so long, and 
never before in a period of prosperity. 
The mills have built up an inventory 
two-and-one-half times normal size. Exces- 
sive buying after the Korean invasion 
resulted in heavy stockpiling, from the mills 
right down to the consumer. Production 
is now down 20 per cent from the highest 
peak reached at that time, and cutbacks 
and lay-offs are still being made. 
Purchases for defence purposes accounted 
for a considerable portion of last year’s 
consumption but they are likely to be 
lower this year. On the consumer side, 
however, mill activity is considered to be 
less than consumer sales would warrant, and 
inventories have been reduced at all levels 


with the exception of the mills. Most 
of the goods bought by consumers in the 
buying rush are likely to need replacing 
soon and, with prices lower, the industry 
is viewing the apparel field with confidence. 
“Despite this bright outlook,” the article 
says, “over-capacity, the old bogey of the 
industry, 1s once again a major problem. 
Three-shift operations of all plants could 
flood the market at any foreseeable level 
of demand.” 

With the synthetic fibre industry, the 
situation is different. Synthetic fibre manu- 
facturers do not fear over-expansion and 
are certain that their market will continue 
to grow. They see a big market in blended 
fabrics. New plant planned for this and 
next year is almost double present capacity. 


SS 


N.Y. Anti-Discrimination Law Broadens 
Job Opportunities for Minority Groups 


Work of New York State Commission Against Discrimination is reviewed 
in 1951 report, which describes the administration of the state’s Law 
Against Discrimination and Commission’s regulatory, educational work 


According to the 1951 report of the New 
York Commission Against Discrimination, 
the New York anti-discrimination law has 
broadened employment opportunities for 
minority groups in a large number of 
industries. 

The Commission’s continuing educational 
program has laid emphasis on the need 
for adults and young people to train and 
apply for jobs for which they are adapted 
regardless of past patterns of job 
discrimination. 

The New York Law Against Discrimina- 
tion, passed in 1945, was the first state 
legislation designed to ensure fair employ- 
ment practices. The 
discrimination in employment on the basis 
of race, creed, colour or national origin. 
The Commission responsible for the admin- 
istration of the Law has two tasks: to 
investigate and to eliminate cases. of 
discrimination in employment, and to carry 
on a program of education designed to 
broaden the economic areas in which job 
opportunities are available to minority 
groups and to encourage young people to 
train for jobs according to their aptitudes 
without fear of discrimination based on 
past patterns of employment. 
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Law prohibits 


The New York State Commission 
Against Discrimination, composed of a 
chairman, three commissioners and three 
other executive officers, has offices in 
seven cities throughout the state. In 
accordance with the Law, the Commission 
submits to the Governor and the state 
Legislature an annual report of its activi- 
ties and recommendations. The Commis- 
sions’s report for the calendar year 1951, 
a comprehensive 107-page document, 
describes the administration of the Law 
and indicates that it is having an appre- 
ciable effect in publicizing and removing 
discriminatory attitudes. The report gives 
a summary of the regulatory work of the 
Commission, its educational program, and 
its rulings and _ interpretations under 
various sections of the Law. 

As defined by the Law Against Discrim- 
ination, an unlawful employment practice 
is composed of two elements: an overt act 
on the part of the respondent, such as a 
refusal to hire, and the alleged reason for 
such act, which must be related to the 
race, creed, colour or national origin of 
the complainant. The exception to this 


general rule is the case of a discriminatory 
pre-employment inquiry, which is specifi- 
eally prohibited by the Law. 

The report reviews first the work of the 
Commission in investigating and dealing 
with verified complaints. Any person 
claiming to be aggrieved by an alleged 
unlawful employment practice may file 
with the Commission a verified complaint, 
stating the name and address of the 
person, employer, union or employment 
agency alleged to have committed an 
unlawful discriminatory act and setting 
forth the particulars. The chairman of 
the Commission then designates one of the 
commissioners to make a prompt investi- 
gation. If the investigating commissioner 
finds that there is probable cause to 
substantiate the complaint, he endeavours 
to eliminate the unlawful practice by con- 
ference and conciliation. If these methods 
fail, a public hearing is held before three 
members of the Commission. If the 
respondent is found to have committed an 
unlawful discriminatory act, the Commis- 
sion then issues a cease and desist order. 
(Only one case was ordered for a formal 
hearing in 1951.) Approximately _ six 
months after settlement, all cases are 
reviewed in order to assess the extent and 
effectiveness of compliance with concilia- 
tion agreements, and to determine whether 
further review is necessary. 

The records of the Commission show that 
the majority of complaints are based on 
alleged racial discrimination in hiring. Of 
the 243 complaints filed in 1951, 165 
alleged discrimination based on colour, 48 
on creed, 16 on national origin and 14 on 
other grounds. As the alleged discrim- 
inatory act, 131 cited a refusal to accept 
an application for employment; 50, dis- 
missal from employment; 17, discriminatory 
conditions of employment; 19, the with- 
holding of referrals by employment 
agencies; 11, discrimination by unions; and 
15, other discriminatory practices. 

In its investigation of verified complaints, 
the Commission follows the practice of 
making inquiry into the general employ- 
ment pattern of a company, as well as 
into the specific cause of complaint. Since 
July 1, 1945, probable cause was found to 
justify the specific charge of discrimination 
in only 28 per cent of the complaints 
closed, but a discriminatory policy or 
practice was revealed and adjusted in 61 
per cent of the companies involved. 

An investigation may be _ initiated by 
the Commission itself, where information 
concerning alleged discrimination has been 
brought to its attention without the 


formality of a verified complaint but from 
a responsible source or accompanied by 
a reasonable degree of factual support. In 
such a case the same procedure of investi- 
gation, conference and _ conciliation is 
followed as for verified complaints, but the 
Commission has no jurisdiction to enforce 
its recommendations. During 1951, 44 of 
these investigations were begun. 

Conference, conciliation and persuasion, 
if successful, result in a conciliation agree- 
ment. Conciliation agreements following 
both types of investigation generally con- 
tain four basic terms. The respondent is 
required to eliminate immediately all exist- 
ing violations of the Law disclosed by the 
investigation, to make a general commit- 
ment to obey the letter and spirit of the 
Law in the future, to display the Commis- 
sion’s poster in a conspicuous place where 
all employees and applicants for union 
membership may see it, and to agree to 
permit the Commission to make periodic 
reinspections of his employment practices 
and to examine his records at the time of 
review. In addition, there are generally 
provisions designed to: (1) redress the com- 
plainant directly for the wrong he has 
suffered and protect him against future 
wrongful acts by the respondent; (2) edu- 
cate the respondent and his personnel to 
the problems of discrimination and the 
requirements of the Law; (3) elicit changed 
policy pronouncements from the respondent 
and introduce new procedures in_ his 
personnel methods; and (4) require him to 
make surveys, keep records and submit 
reports to the Commission. 

The review investigations conducted by 
the Commission are a means of demonstrat- 
ing the effectiveness of the Law. In 85 
per cent of the 334 cases reviewed in 1951, 
a definite improvement in the employment 
pattern was evident in comparison with 
conditions existing at the time the 
original complaints were filed. There were 
substantial increases in the number of 
members of different racial, religious and 
nationality groups employed in all job 
categories, showing that members of certain 
groups were no longer being relegated to 
menial positions or segregated into narrow 
occupational areas. In the other 15 per 
cent of cases reviewed, further improve- 
ments were necessary before the company’s 
employment pattern could be considered 
satisfactory. The report cites a large 
number of examples of companies engaged 
in such industries as manufacturing, hotels 
and restaurants, finance, banking, insur- 
ance, real estate, chemicals, transportation, 
printing and retail stores, in which negroes 
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and other minority groups were employed 
for the first time, often in jobs of a 
skilled nature. 

A third activity of the Commission is 
its review of application forms. The Law 
Against Discrimination specifically prohibits 
pre-employment inquiries which directly or 
indirectly express any limitation or discrim- 
ination as to race, creed, colour or national 
origin, unless based on bona fide occupa- 
tional qualifications. The Commission has 
made numerous rulings as to what consti- 
tutes an unlawful inquiry and has invited 
employers and employment agencies to 
submit their application forms. A review 
of the respondent’s application form is also 
made a routine part of all investigations. 
Employers or employment agencies found 
to be using an unlawful inquiry are 
requested to file with the Commission a 
revised form. During 1951, 1,163 firms were 
checked; 629 of them did not use applica- 
tion forms and, of the other 5384, 303 were 
found to be making at least one unlawful 


inquiry. 
Cases described in the report indicate 
that the provision relating to _ pre- 


employment inquiries has been interpreted 
strictly. Employers and employment 
agencies may not require an applicant for 
a job to give a photograph of himself 
because photographs could be used as a 
means of screening applicants on the basis 
of racial characteristics. They may not 
demand either a baptismal or birth certifi- 
cate as proof of age because one would 
indicate the applicant’s religious creed and 
the other his national origin. With regard 
to employers who wish to consider only 
applicants of one creed or race and agencies 
serving these employers, the Commission 
states that each individual case should be 
submitted for consideration to determine 
whether the lmitation is based on a bona 
fide occupational qualification. The rulings 
of the Commission, while based on the 
facts in each case, form a general pattern 
which should guide other employers and 
agencies. They are, however, enforceable 
under the Law only when a verified com- 
plaint has been filed, and then only after 
every effort has been made through con- 
cihation and discussion to arrive at a 
mutually satisfactory agreement. 

The educational program of the Com- 
mission is earried on at both community 
and state levels. Twelve local councils, 
composed of individuals serving without 
compensation and representing as far as 
possible a cross-section of the population, 
study discrimination, make recommenda- 
tions to the Commission, and foster co- 
operation and amity among the various 
groups in their communities. 
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These councils plan their own activities, 
with the assistance of Commission staff 
members. In 1951, several of them held a 
series of luncheon meetings attended by 
representatives of various groups, particu- 
larly of management and labour, at which 
council members gave information about 
the work of the Commission and the 
educational resources available, after which 
a general discussion took place on how the 
Law worked out in practice and what more 
could be done to build better relations in 
the community. In co-operation with 
other agencies concerned with improving 
human relations, several councils have 
undertaken research projects and programs 
designed to persuade employers to adopt 
fair employment pledges and to encourage 
young people of minority groups to 
surmount their sense of fear and frustra- 
tion and to train and apply for the work 
they desire. 

To carry out the policy of encouraging 
young people to train for jobs at the level 
of their ability, the Commission and the 
councils have made great efforts to publicize 
in the schools the anti-discrimination law 
and the work of the Commission. In 1951, 
a comprehensive program of vocational 
guidance, with special emphasis on the 
Commission and its policies, was developed 
in co-operation with the Placement 
Director of the New York City Board of 
Education. It was first tried in the junior 
high schools of East Harlem, an area where 
many negroes, Puerto Ricans and Italian- 
Americans live. <A series of lessons was 
given, council and Commission members 
spoke, dramatic presentations of actual 
Commission cases and_ related local 
problems were staged at assembly periods 
and parents’ meetings, and _ discussion 
eroups were held throughout the schools. 
Commission films, recordings, scripts, liter- 
ature, posters and displays were used. 

To interest mass audiences throughout 
the state in the elimination of discrim- 
ination, the Commission uses films, radio, 
television, newspapers, periodicals, posters 
and exhibits, and its own publications. 
During 1951, films sponsored by the Com- 
mission had 2,150 showings before audiences 


totalling approximately 225,000 persons. 
They were used by schools, colleges, 
churches, synagogues, employer groups, 


unions and other community groups as 
well as by commercial theatres. Approxi- 
mately 500 speaking engagements were 
filled by members of the Commission and 
its councils during the year and the two- 
fold approach of the educational program 
was illustrated by the types of organiza- 
tions addressed. On the one hand, talks 


were given before employer groups in an 
effort to broaden employment opportunities 
and, on the other hand, before intergroup 
agencies, religious organizations, parent- 
teacher associations and adult education 
classes for new Americans to put emphasis 
on the importance of self-education for 
higher skills in line with the growing 
opportunities for trained people from every 
group in the population. During 1951 the 
Commission broadened its program by 
introducing informal field visits to 
employers in the Albany-Troy area. 

In its report the Commission draws 
attention to its work in the field of mari- 
time employment in which two principal 
forms of discrimination have been found: 
Segregation on the basis of colour among 
the unlicensed personnel and refusal to 
hire negroes as licensed personnel. A 
significant achievement of the Commission 
in 1951 was its success in changing the 
discriminatory admission and referral prac- 
tices of the Seafarers International Union 
of North America, Atlantic and Gulf 
District, through the conciliation process, 
following the filing of complaints against 
the union by 20 negroes and two Puerto 
Ricans. The membership of. the union is 
divided into three categories known as the 
Deck Department, the Engineroom Depart- 
ment and the Stewards Department. I+ 
was the policy and practice of the union, 
with very limited exceptions, not to admit 
any person whom it classified as coloured 
to any department except the Stewards 
Department. Within the Stewards Depart- 
ment a policy of segregation was followed. 
The hiring hall for the coloured members 
was on a separate floor, a separate job 


opportunity list and a separate registration 


list determining seniority rights were main- 
tained for coloured members, and the union 
classified the Stewards Departments of 
ships under its jurisdiction as white or as 
coloured and carried out its job referrals 
in accordance with such classification. 


Under the Commission’s direction, these 
discriminatory methods were eliminated by 
a series of transitional steps. First, the 
Separate hiring halls were abandoned. The 
existing pattern of an “all coloured” or 
“all white” Stewards Department was first 
broken by having the galley unit of the 
department on a ship all white and the 
messmen’s unit all coloured, or vice versa, 
Finally, in July, 1951, the union signed a 
formal conciliation agreement in which it 
undertook to eliminate entirely the separate 
classifications based on colour. The terms 
of the agreement provided for the establish- 
ment of a rotary shipping system under 
which each member was to be referred for 
job openings within his own department 
from a single list on the basis of seniority. 

A typical case of discrimination against 
negroes trained as licensed personnel is 
described. The complainant, a negro with 
long experience at sea and qualified as 
chief mate, charged that he had been 
dismissed from his employment as second 
mate because of his colour. Since the ship’s 
master made various allegations as to his 
incompetence, a thorough investigation of 
the complainant’s abilities and performance 
was made. The result was a determination 
of probable cause to justify the complaint. 
A conciliation agreement was concluded 
providing for the payment of $4,000 in 
back pay to the complainant and the 
furnishing of a good recommendation as +o 
his competence. The respondent also 
reaffirmed its intention to comply fully 
with the spirit and letter of the Law and 
to make its policy known in written 
instructions to all ships’ masters. 

The final section of the report for 1951 
records the passage of a Bill, reeommended 
jointly by the Commission and the New 
York State Department of Education, 
extending the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sioner of Education to eliminate discrim- 
ination in the admission of students to 
business or trade schools. 


U.S. Senate Hearings on Proposed FEPC Law 


Experience in administering fair employ- 
ment practices legislation of employers and 
state government officials was described 
before the Humphrey sub-committee of the 
United States Senate, which, in addition 
to hearing recommendations on how to deal 
with communism in trade unions, is con- 
sidering two fair employment practices bills 
of the “compulsory” type with special 
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emphasis on the effect of employment 
discrimination on the utilization of man- 
power. 

Irvin J. Willis, Vice-President in charge 
of industrial relations at the International 
Harvester Company, told the sub-committee 
that his company has had a non-discrim- 
inatory policy in effect since 1919 which 
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is now embodied in an agreement with the 
United Automobile Workers of America 
(CIO). 

Mr. Willis stated that in one of the 
company’s southern plants, prospective 
employees were told of the non-discrim- 
inatory policy and that they might be 
working next to Negro employees. Workers 
were given an opportunity at this time to 
decide whether this would be distasteful to 
them. All employees were taken together 
in orientation classes without segregation 
and job assignments were made on the 
same basis, reported Mr. Willis. He 
remarked that there had been a few inei- 
dents in this southern plant, mainly in 
cases where a Negro worker had been 
upgraded. He noted that these were not 
too serious in ‘nature and had been met 
successfully “through the joint efforts of 
the company and the labour’ union 
involved”. 

Frank M. Folsom, President of the Radio 
Corporation of America, told the sub- 
committee that his employment and per- 
sonnel departments work closely with such 
groups as the Urban League, the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Coloured People, government employment 
services and other agencies known for 
their activities against discrimination in 
employment. 

As a result of the company’s non- 
discrimination policy, a substantial number 
of the employees come from minority 
groups, Mr. Folsom remarked. He added 
that the acceptance of minority groups by 
fellow employees is “at a very high level” 
and that the community reaction has been 
“understanding and sympathetic.” 

A request that state legislation on fair 
employment practices take precedence over 


federal laws was made before the sub- 
committee by Edward W. Edwards, Chair- 
man, and Henry Spitz, General Counsel, 
of the New York Commission Against 
Discrimination. They also asked that 
federal agencies dealing with this problem 
have jurisdiction within the state only 
where the effect on commerce from discrim- 
ination would be “substantial”. 

Compulsion in the administration of 
fair employment legislation was advocated 
by Edward §S. McKenney, a member 
of the Massachusetts Commission Against 
Discrimination, who stated that in Massa- 
chusetts’ six years of experience with a 
compulsory FEPC, it had been necessary 
only once to go beyond conciliation or 
persuasion but that the existence of the 
enforcement power “has influenced the 
decision of many a respondent not to resist 
a justifiable finding of discrimination.” 

Will Maslow, former Director of Field 
Operations for the Fair Employment 
Practices Committee during the Second 
World War, urged the enactment of a 
compulsory law on the grounds that 
voluntary legislation had failed. He 
pointed out that in Cleveland, Onian 3 
voluntary plan had been given a 13-month 
trial and had failed. A city ordinance, with 
enforcement powers, was subsequently 
enacted “and is now working well,” Mr. 
Maslow stated. 

Union support for compulsory fair 
employment practices legislation was voiced 
by spokesmen for the CIO and the AFL 
who appeared before the Senate sub- 
committee. Boris Shiskin, AFL economist, 
said the AFL supports a compulsory FEPC 
since unions alone cannot wipe out dis- 
crimination in employment. 


Memorandum of Strike Settlement 
Held not to be Collective Agreement 


The Ontario Labour Relations Board, 
dismissing a union application for consent 
to prosecute an employer for failure to be 
bound by a collective agreement and to 
submit to arbitration differences as to its 
interpretation, ruled on March 31 that a 
memorandum of strike settlement cannot 
properly be regarded as a_ collective 
agreement within the meaning of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act. Two mem- 
bers of the Board dissented. 
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The union making the application was 
the United Steelworkers of America and its 
Local 4805; the employer was Hollinger 
Consolidated Gold Mines Limited. 

The union was certified September 20, 
1950, as the bargaining agent for certain 
of Hollinger’s employees. The ensuing 
negotiations did not result in an agreement 
and, on January 238, 1951, the union applied 
for conciliation services. Neither a con- 
ciliation officer nor the conciliation board 


which made its report to the Minister of 
Labour on June 29 was able to effect an 
agreement between the parties. On July 9 
a strike was called. 

Negotiations continued under the auspices 
of the Chief Conciliation Officer of the 
province. On August 30, 1951, a memo- 
randum of settlement was signed. The 
parties conducted further negotiations in 
the four months following but failed to 
agree on a wage rate schedule based on 
job classifications which, under the terms 
of the memorandum, was to be settled by 
a wage committee and for which 13 cents 
per hour per employee were allotted. On 
January 16, 1952, the company announced 
the implementation of a new wage rate 
schedule. This the union considered a 
violation of the agreement of August 30, 
1951, and it demanded that the matter be 
submitted to arbitration. When the 
employer refused, the union filed applica- 
tion for consent to prosecute. 

The majority of the Labour Relations 
Board considered that the memorandum of 
strike settlement was not a collective agree- 
ment because it did not deal with all the 
matters at issue between the parties and 
because, on two questions which it did 
cover, incentive earnings and pensions, it 
merely adopted the general recommenda- 
tions of the conciliation board for a full 
discussion of the matters between the 
union and the company. In the view of 
the Labour Relations Board, the parties 
intended the memorandum to be only a 


basis for further negotiations, while a 
collective agreement “is intended to settle 
the terms and conditions of employment 
that are to obtain during its lifetime and 
to govern the collective bargaining rela- 
tionship between the parties to it.” 

The Board concluded its reasons with 
this statement :— 

We wish to record our considered 
opinion that memoranda of strike settle 
ment should have binding effect and that 
provision for the final and binding settle- 
ment of disputes arising out of such 
memoranda should be made. We would 
add, however, ‘that we are not convinced 
it would be wise to secure that result by 
the device of construing strike memo- 
randa generally to be collective agreements 
under the Labour Relations Act. 


The view of the two dissenting members 
was that, although a memorandum of 
strike settlement is not always a collective 
agreement, this one did contain the essen- 
tial elements of a collective agreement 
and was a document under which the 
parties could have carried on a satisfactory 
day-to-day relationship while continuing 
their discussions as to any matters remain- 
ing in dispute. They were of the opinion 
that a collective agreement did not neces- 
sarily record a full and final settlement of 
all issues, as it was not unusual for the 
parties to declare in it their agreement in 
principle upon some term or condition of 
employment and to leave for further dis- 
cussion the actual substance of that term 
or condition. 





Labour Attachés Praised By British Publication 


Praise for British labour attachés was 
expressed in a recent issue of The 
Economist (March 15) in an editorial 
commenting on the fear in Great Britain 
that their numbers may be reduced 
because of the current economy drive. 
“The only possible justification for cuts, 
- if they must be made,” the editorial states. 
“Is to save money; they must not be a 
prelude to abolishing this useful work.” 

An excerpt from the editorial follows:— 


At present 21 of them are serving 
abroad, and they are covering all but 18 
of the countries in which Great Britain 
is diplomatically represented. Their main 
duty, as Ministry of Labour men, is to 
publicize and spread British methods of 
maintaining peace in industry, as well as 
British trade union practices: but they 
serve other valuable purposes. For 
example, they move in a_ stratum of 
foreign society which is unknown to the 
average diplomat. They meet large 
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numbers of people who are not officials. 
and who are not asked to official parties. 
If the right man is picked in London, he 
is admitted to a fraternity that stretches 
across frontiers. His grasp of what the 


common man thinks and does is often 
more extensive, and less likely to be 
founded upon hearsay, than that of 


colleagues with a purely diplomatic train- 
ing. His use as an information officer 
may be secondary to his role as a contact 
man, but it is equally valuable. 

Again, in countries with nascent but 
under-developed labour movements—for 
instance, the countries of the Middle Kast 
—the right man can help to shape trade 
union activity along lines that will render 
it resistant to Communism. 


Canada’s first labour attaché was 
appointed last January, when Pat Conroy 
was posted to the Canadian Embassy at 
Washington in that capacity. (L.G., Feb.. 
pinld2,) 
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Healthful Working Conditions in Shops 
and Offices Discussed in ILO Report 


Report includes a draft code of hygiene for office work and analyses 
the main problems involved in creating healthful working environment 


A report entitled “Hygiene in Shops and 
Offices” published by the International 
Labour Office in 1951 is the result of a 
steadily growing interest in the problems 
of non-manual workers. Conditions affect- 
ing industrial workers have been the subject 
of much investigation and, since the first 
half of the nineteenth century, various laws, 
regulations, and safety and health codes 
have been issued for their protection. It 
is only within this century that the move- 
ment to protect shop and office workers 
from occupational strains has gained force. 
This development is likely to be intensified 
now that the numbers of non-manual 
workers are increasing faster than those of 
manual workers. 

Legislation now in force tends to be of 
‘a general nature. It is to a great extent 
embodied in public health statutes or in 
codes intended primarily for industrial 
workers. Frequently, it is negative in 
character, leaving all but the most flagrantly 
harmful conditions to be remedied by the 
employer at his discretion. Even the Con- 
ventions and Recommendations adopted by 
the International Labour Conference con- 
tain no explicit provisions dealing with 
general hygienic conditions in commercial 
establishments. One International Labour 
Office publication covering industrial work- 
places, the Model Code of Safety Regula- 
tions for Industrial Establishments (1949), 
contains requirements on such matters 
as lighting which apply to offices. The 
Standard Code of Industrial Hygiene, 
adopted by the ILO Correspondence Com- 
mittee on Industrial Hygiene and published 
in 1934, also prescribes standards affecting 
the health of all workers. 

National provisions for enforcing the 
legal standards are not so effective in the 
case of shops and offices as they are in 
the case of factories. However, the Labour 
Inspection Convention, 1947 (No. 81), 
applies to commercial workplaces as well 
as factories. 


The International Labour Organization 
has long been concerned with working con- 
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ditions of white-collar workers and its early 
interest in the subject resulted in the 
establishing in 1928 and 1930 of two 
advisory committees to study the problems 
of professional workers and _ salaried 
employees, respectively. Their opinions and 
resolutions, which were transmitted to the 
Governments of the Member States of the 
ILO, had good results in several countries 
and the work of the earlier committees has 
been useful to the new committee set up 
by the Governing Body in 1947 to resume 
the work interrupted by the war. The new 
committee, the Advisory Committee on 
Salaried Employees and _ Professional 
Workers, was given greater authority than 
the previous ones by making it representa- 
tive of employers as well as employees and 
governments. The wider representation 
gained by this tripartite structure was 
further increased by ensuring that the 
membership covered countries in various 
parts of the world. The membership of 
the Committee now stands at 13 countries: 
Brazil, China, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, 
France, India, Italy, Peru, Poland, Sweden, 
United Kingdom, United States and 
Uruguay. 

At its first session in 1949, the Com- 
mittee’s agenda included a general exam- 
ination of the economic and _ social 
situation of non-manual workers and a 
discussion of weekly and daily rest periods 
in commerce and offices. Certain resolu- 
tions dealing with these subjects were 
passed with a view to stimulating govern- 
ment action and further International 
Labour Office studies. 


In requesting the International Labour 
Office to study particular subjects for in- 
clusion on the agenda of future sessions, 
the Committee gave highest priority to the 
topic of hygienic working conditions in 
shops and offices. The topic was later 
placed by the Governing Body on the 
agenda for the second session of the Com- 
mittee in Geneva in 1952. The 60-page 
report, “Hygiene in Shops and Offices”, 
published in preparation for the session, 


includes a draft code of hygiene for office 
work which was drawn up by the Office 
in an earlier study (1936) requested by the 
ILO Correspondence Committee on Indus- 
trial Hygiene. 

The report begins with an analysis of 
the main problems involved in producing 
not merely a healthy environment but 
also a pleasant atmosphere in which to 
work. These include problems in archi- 
tectural design, in planning the interior 
layout, and in providing facilities for rest, 
relaxation and meals, as well as for health 
services, attention being given to special 
arrangements for women. Existing condi- 
tions and new developments are briefly 
dealt with. 

Congenial surroundings are considered 
particularly important in shops and offices, 
where strain is more often mental or 
nervous than purely physical. It is 
pointed out that laws can do little except 
set minimum health standards and that, 
to a ‘great extent, improvements depend 
on voluntary action by employers and 
employees who desire a good working 
environment. 

The Committee recognized that it had 
to consider standards and methods of 
improvement for large and small estab- 
lishments, for East as well as West, for 
underdeveloped countries as well as highly 
industrial ones, and for widely different 
types of work. Because conditions in 
small establishments are more easily con- 
trolled by the individuals working there, 
the report emphasizes conditions in large 
and medium-sized establishments. The 
same principles apply, of course, to the 
smaller workplaces. 


In its general discussion of the main 
problems, the report states that a building 
must be planned for suitability of purpose 
as well as for structural soundness. Appear- 
ance must be secondary to functional lay- 
out. It must be remembered, however, 
that pleasant surroundings add to a staff’s 
efficiency. 


The importance of consultation by the 
owner and architect or engineer, having 
regard to the work which is to be done 
and the facilities which must be provided, 
is emphasized. It is suggested that discus- 
sions with the people who will work in a 
building generally help the planner to avoid 
pitfalls. It is desirable not to overlook the 
possibility of necessary future expansion or 
alteration. Careful attention should be 
paid to matters of detail as well as to 
major points of design and construction. 
Even a door opening the wrong way has 
been known to cause great inconvenience 
or annoyance. 


Careful consideration must be given to 
Space requirements in order to allow free 
movement without disturbance to others. 
An average of 75 to 90 square feet per 
office employee is considered adequate 
(less is sufficient for shop employees). A 
few general principles for guidance in the 
allocation of the space are given: “. . . the 
space should be so allotted that the move- 
ment of the work of each section is con- 
tinuously forward; sections that comple- 
ment or work with each other should be 
allocated adjacent quarters; supervisory 
staff should be placed near the sections 
which they control; offices that are visited 
by the public should be near the entrance ; 
operations involving noise should be 
carried out away from personnel who have 
to concentrate on mental work; areas 
where there are no windows should be 
reserved for use as passageways and for 
the storage of files, etc.” 

The idea of constructing buildings with- 
out external windows is discussed, but any 
advantages of windowless buildings are felt 
to be outweighed by the hazards they 
present in case of fire or explosion and 
by the feeling of depression and confine- 
ment which is likely to affect the well- 
being and work of those inside. 

Great importance is attached to lighting 
(particularly natural lighting), temperature, 
ventilation and colour as factors contribut- 
ing to the morale of workers. A properly- 
planned colour scheme helps to improve 
efficiency as well.as health. Tables are 
given in the report suggesting minimum 
standards of lighting intensity and 
temperature. 

Since the factor which is most likely to 
cause irritation and discomfort is bad 
maintenance of the premises, the report 
advocates periodic redecoration and a 
permanent maintenance staff for cleaning 
and repair. 


Trends in furniture design show an 
increasing emphasis on the _ functional 
aspect. The most important single item 


of office furniture is the chair, which affects 
not only the ease and comfort with which 
work is accomplished, but also the amount 
of work done. It should be “adjustable, 
of appropriate dimensions and with a suit- 
able inclination towards the back”. There 
is a tendency to prefer foam rubber and 
plastic upholstery materials. 

In desks, the trend is towards simplicity 
with provision of an adequate working 
surface and storage space. The height of 
desks used for typing and other secretarial 
work should be adjustable. 


As regards shop fittings, new forms of 
shelves, drawers, boxes and ladders have 
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been developed. Improvements in counters 
and furniture have made them more pleas- 
ing to the eye and easier to clean. 

The report takes note of the fact that 
mechanization has made great strides in 
office work as well as in industry. Various 
types of electric machines address letters, 
take down dictation, operate punch-card 
files and perform complicated mathematical 
calculations. Because these methods tend 
to reduce initiative and creative effort, 
it is highly important from the standpoint 
of mental health that workers should not 
be required to work in a depressing or 
unhygienic environment. 

The report emphasizes the necessity of 
short breaks for rest and relaxation in the 
course of the morning and afternoon, and 
suggests that a means of obtaining light 
refreshments during the break should be 
provided. The provision of a well-managed 
canteen at or near the place of work, where 
the worker can obtain nourishing and low- 
priced meals, is reeommended. Lounges or 
rest rooms should be convenient to working 
quarters and should provide a change in 
atmosphere as well as a chance for 
relaxation. 

An interesting innovation in office routine 
m some Swedish firms is a period of 
physical exercises. The employees in one 
large firm perform calisthenics to music 
each day at 3 p.m. to offset the mental 
fatigue which otherwise sets in. In its 
training schools, this firm stresses the 
ability to relax. 

The report commends the practice in 
many offices and shops of holding medical 
examinations of workers upon employment. 
It is advisable for managements to provide 
medical care facilities wherever possible. 

The 1919 ILO Convention concerning 
maternity protection applies to women 
employed in shops as well as in industry. 
The revision of the Convention to cover 
all women, thus including those in offices, 
will be discussed at the 35th Session of 
the International Labour Conference in 
June, 1952. 

An allied problem is the care and super- 
vision of the children of working mothers. 
Some establishments provide nursing 
accommodation or creches, school dinners, 
and also facilities for the care of school- 
children after school and on holidays. 


Special reference is made to the living 
conditions of women employees and the 
report notes that in some countries hostels 
are maintained by the state for young 
women employees living away from home. 
It is important that recreational facilities 
should be available for those workers who 
are cut off from normal family or social life. 
Such activities might include clubs, sports, 
orchestras, dramatic societies and social 
events. 

Besides the review of desirable standards 
and of conditions in practice, the report 
contains a survey of legislative provisions 
in various countries. General provisions 
(not always applying directly to office and 
shop workers) and some specific provisions 
touch on such matters as ventilation, 
temperature, lighting, cleanliness, medical 
examinations, overcrowding, sanitation, 
seating and noise. For the most part, the 
legal requirements are for minimum 
standards which in themselves alone would | 
not create the best possible working 
conditions. 

A few countries have detailed require- 
ments for medical supervision. Several 
make special provision for women, partic- 
ularly with regard to chairs or benches. 
Some set down specific figures for the 
height, cubic space and ventilation of work- 
places. A few, e.g., New South Wales and 
Queensland, prescribe minimum and 
maximum temperatures for sedentary work. 

The conclusions contained in the last 
chapter stress the importance of advance 
planning of buildings designed for use as 
shops or offices and the need for a com- 
prehensive legal code applying specifically 
to office and shop workers. A system of 
Inspection is recommended to ensure the 
observance of legal provisions. It is 
emphasized that law is not enough, that 
there must be individual action, either 
spontaneous or through collective agree- 
ments. Publicity and research are sug- 
gested as means of arousing action. The 
appointment of personnel and _ welfare 
officers is advocated. It is suggested that 
the Committee adopt a resolution recom- 
mending standards to be achieved and 
measures to be taken in their achievement. 
The report ends with a list of points for 
discussion by the Committee at its second 
session. 
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Registered Ratifications of ILO Conventions Total 1,262 


The total number of registered ratifica- 
tions of conventions of the International 
Labour Organization had reached 1,262 by 
March 1 this year. In all, 100 conventions 
have been adopted by the ILO up to the 
close of the 34th session, held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, in 1951. 

Bulgaria, with 62, has ratified the greatest 
number of these conventions, followed by 
France with 61 and the United Kingdom 
with. 50. : 

Since the ILO was organized in 1919, 
Canada has ratified 18 of its conventions. 
Most of those ratified have dealt with 
marine labour. 


The conventions ratified by Canada are: 
Hours of Work, Minimum Age (Sea), 
Right of Association (Agriculture), Unem- 
ployment Indemnity (Shipwreck), Weekly 
Rest (Industry), Minimum Age (Trimmers 
and Stokers), Medical Examination of 
Young Persons (Sea), Seamen’s Articles 
of Agreement, Minimum Wage-Fixing 
Machinery, Marking of Weight (Packages 
Transported by Vessels), Protection against 
Accidents (Dockers), Minimum Age (Sea— 
revised), Statistics of Wages and Hours of 
Work, Food and Catering (Ships’ Crews), 
Certification of Ships’ Cooks, Medical 
Iixamination (Seafarers), Certification of 
Able Seamen, Final Articles Revision. 
Employment Service. 





Experts Examine Application of ILO Conventions 


An expert committee of the International 
Labour Organization has completed its 
annual scrutiny of the way in which the 
ILO’s member countries are living up to 
their obligation to give practical effect to 
those ILO Conventions they have ratified. 

In summing up its observations, the 
committee found a “large degree of full 
and effective application by the great 
majority of states of the Conventions to 
which they are parties and fulfilment of 
their obligations thereto.” 

The experts said, however, that they 
regretted it was necessary to call attention 
again, as they had previously, “to a number 
of cases of long-continued and _ serious 
disregard of the obligations” imposed by 
the Conventions and by the ILO’s con- 
stitution itself. 


Countries ratifying Conventions adopted 
by the ILO are required to submit an 
annual report on the manner in which 
national standards are brought into and 
kept in line with the standards established 
in the Conventions. These reports » 
examined by the committee of experts, 
which in turn submits a report to the 
ILO’s Governing Body and to the General 
Conference. 

The reports examined by the committee 
covered the period from July 1, 1950 to 
June 30, 1951. It noted that Governments 
were called upon to supply 907 annual 
reports on the 65 ILO Conventions then 
in force. It said that it was encouraged 
by the fact that 706 of these had been 
received. 





Management Spokesmen Praise, Endorse LMPCs 


The lLabour-Management Co-operation 
Service of the Department of Labour 
has published the first of a series of 
folders comprising statements by manage- 
ment spokesmen on _ their experience 
with Labour-Management Production 
Committees. 


The folders are titled “What Manage- 
ment Men Say About LMPCs’”’. 

Contained in the first folder are state- 
ments endorsing LMPCs from a Windsor, 
Ont., pharmaceutical house, a Nova Scotia 
brick and tile manufacturer, a textile mill, 
a shipyard, a fertilizer factory and a 
biscuit maker. 


“I 
or 
~—_ 


| TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY. 


The Employee-Management Co-operation 
Committee (LMPC) at Marathon Paper 





Mills in Marathon, Ont., has been an 
important factor in maintaining employee 
interest in both production and_ safety 
problems, according to William Forester, 
Personnel Manager. Mr. Forester says 
that “management is well pleased with the 
function of the Employee-Management 
Co-operation Committee.” The committee 
was formed in 1948. 


Production workers are represented by 
Peninsula Lodge, Local 548 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers (AFL-TLC); and 
office workers by Local 219, International 
Office Employees’ Union (AFL-TLC). 
Officers of the unions have praised the 
Committee for the role it plays in keeping 
the employees informed on plant problems. 
President Walter Milne of the Office 
Employees’ Union commented that “the 
expressions of opinion are really good.” 

Among the recent achievements of the 
Committee are the establishment of a 
completely-equipped Hobby Shop for the 
benefit of the employees and townspeople 
at Marathon and the arranging of a trip 
to the parent company’s American plant 
for the winners of the best safety and 
production suggestions in 1951. These two 
employees will see at first hand the use 
made of kraft pulp manufactured at 
Marathon. 

x 2 * 

The first in the 1952 series of posters and 
pay envelope stuffers issued by the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service 
will be released in June. These posters and 
stuffers are available free of charge to all 
committees listed by the Department of 
Labour. Samples of the current poster and 
stuffer are sent to every committee each 
month and quantity orders may then be 
placed. 


The new posters are attractively printed 
in colour and stress the importance of 
many of the problems daily faced by 
LMPCs, particularly in manufacturing 
industries. Subject matter of the 12 
posters in the series is as follows: good 
housekeeping, absenteeism, ideas, safety, fire 
prevention, co-operation and teamwork, 
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conservation of tools and materials, quality 
control, and time wasting. As in past years, 
the familiar figure of Tommy Teamwork 
with his apt comment on each situation 


also appears. 
* * 


The LMPC of the Fort William Transit 
has been active in promoting safety and 
in helping management improve the service. 
The main committee has four sub-com- 
mittees on Safety, Transportation Services 
Improvements, Suggestions and Welfare, 
which report directly to it. 

The good safety record of the system 
has been in large part due to the work of 
the LMPC. In 1951, more than six 
million passengers were carried a total of 
1,116,325 miles with only one serious 
accident. Mr. A. V. Steele, manager of 
the system, noted that “the operators see 
a lot of things that other motorists do not 
notice. I’m very pleased with the results.” 

Another achievement of this LMPC was 
its work in helping to effect a smooth 
change-over to electric trolley buses. The 
project was studied for almost a year and 
several sound recommendations made to 
management. 

Participating union in this LMPC is 
Division 966, Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America (AFL-TLC). 


2 *« *k 


“We must appreciate and understand 
each other’s problems; you should recog- 
nize and worry with us in managerial 
matters and we, in turn, should heed the 
recommendations you make to us,” CNR 
President Donald Gordon told the 26th 
annual meeting of the CNR _ Union- 
Management Co-operative Movement, 
Motive Power and Car Equipment Section. 

The CNR has been operating these 
system-wide co-operative committees for the 
past 26 years. During that time, 38,725 
suggestions have been received. Over 
33,000 (85%) of these have been accepted. 
In 1951, 1,334 suggestions were reviewed 
and 981 accepted. Suggestions dealt with a 
wide range of subjects including traffic, 
safety, building improvements, machinery, 
tools, etc. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 


encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, Indus- 
trial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour. 


In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during April. The Board 
issued five certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered five representation 
votes, rejected one application for certifica- 
tion, and allowed the withdrawal of one 
application for revocation of certification. 
During the month, the Board received 
eight applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company employed at its Depot Ticket 
Office, Vancouver (L.G., April, 1952, p. 438). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company employed at its Hotel Vancouver 
Ticket Office, Vancouver (L.G., May, 1952, 
p. 589). 

3. Local Union 213, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of the Vancouver 
Hotel Company Limited, Vancouver, com- 
prising employees classified as electrician 
(L.G., May, 1952, p. 589). 

4. Local Union No. 828, International 
Union of Operating Engineers, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smelting Company, Flin Flon, 
Man., employed in the Turbines, Air and 
Heating Department of the Mechanical 
Plant, Cuprus Mines, and North Star Shaft 
(L.G., May, 1952, p. 589). 

5. Operating Engineers, Local No. 16, 
Amalgamated Building and Construction 
Workers of Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Burrard Inlet Tunnel and 
Bridge Company, North Vancouver, com- 
prising employees classified as chief oper- 
ator, operator and assistant operator (L.G., 
May, 1952, p. 589). 


Representation Votes Ordered 

Following investigations of applications 
for certification affecting the following 
parties, the Board ordered representation 
votes of the employees concerned :— 

1. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., applicant, and 
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Northwest Steamships Limited, Toronto, 
respondent (L.G., July, 1951, p. 968), 
(Returning Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


2. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, applicant, and Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, respondent (L.G., April, 
1952, p. 488). (Returning Officer: C. E. 
Poirier), 

3. Machinists, Fitters and Helpers, Local 
No. 3, applicant, and Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (B.C. Coast Steamship 
Service), respondent (L.G., March, 1952, 
p. 286). (Returning Officer: D. 8S. Tysoe). 


4. Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paper Hangers of America, Local 1163, 
applicant, and Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (B.C. Coast Steamship Service), 
respondent (L.G., April, 1952, p. 438). 
Returning Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 


5. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local Union 230, applicant, and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service), respondent (L.G., 
April, 1952, p. 4388). (Returning Officer: 
Dro. lysoe). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service), respondent (L.G., 
March, 1952, p. 286). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
in the bargaining unit specified in the 
application. 


Application for Revocation of 
Certification Withdrawn 


Forbes Rhude, applicant, The American 
Newspaper Guild, respondent, and The 
Canadian Press, respondent (L.G., May, 
1952, p. 589). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations, and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 
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Applications for Certification Received 

1. National Catholic Syndicate of Long- 
shoremen of Sorel, Inc., on behalf of a 
unit of employees employed at Sorel, Que., 
by Canada Steamship Lines Limited 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Cana- 
dian National Railways, comprising extra 
gang timekeepers employed by the com- 
pany at various points in its Atlantic 
Region (Investigating Officer: H. R. 
Pettigrove). 

3. Canadian Air Line Navigators Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of a unit of navigators 
employed by Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
Limited on its Pacific lines (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


4. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 38-163, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Davidson Marine Freight 
Limited, comprising longshoremen engaged 
in the loading and unloading of freight in 


the Port of Vancouver (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

5. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local 802, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Frenchy’s Trans- 
port Limited, Yellowknife, N.W.T. (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

6. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 106, on behalf 
of chauffeurs and helpers to chauffeurs 
employed by Senecal Transport Limited, 
Montreal (Investigating Officer: Re 
Trépanier). 

7. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of freight checkers 
employed by Canadian National Railways 
at Saint John, N.B. (Investigating Officer: 
H. R. Pettigrove). 

8. International Association of Machinists, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines (Repairs) Limited, 
Calgary, Alta. (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 


Scope and Administration of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certifications 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 
graphs, interprovincial and _ international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and works declared by Parliament to 
be for the general advantage of Canada or 
two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, 
if they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the federal 
Government for the administration of such 
legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of  con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it 
by the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a _ coilective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 


John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; two  ofticers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
three officers in. Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During April, the Minister appointed 
Conciliation Officers to deal with matters 
in dispute between the following parties:— 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
(conductors, baggagemen, trainmen, yard- 
men, and switchtenders, Prairie and Pacific 
Regions; similar classifications of employees 
on the Eastern Region; and yardmasters 
on all lines) (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 


2. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
and International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, affecting longshoremen employed in 
the Port of Montreal (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 

3. Various aviation companies, including 
Allied Aviation Service Company of New- 
foundland, Limited, Pan-American Airways, 
Trans-World Airlines, and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
International Association of Machinists, and 
Canadian Airline Despatchers Association, 
representing employees of the companies 
at Gander, Newfoundland (Conciliation 
Officers: H. R. Pettigrove, R. Trépanier). 


4. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, and International Association 
of Machinists (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

5. British Columbia Packers, Limited, 
Vancouver, and United Fishermen and 
Allied Workers’ Union (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 


6. Vancouver Barge Transportation 
Limited, Vancouver, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 


7. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Calgary, and United Packinghouse Workers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

8. Various steamship companies on the 
West Coast, including Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (B.C. Coast Steamship 
Service), Union Steamships Limited, Frank 
Waterhouse and Company of Canada 
Limited, Canadian National Steamships, 
Canadian National Railways (Port Mann 
Barge and Ferry Service), Canadian 
National Railways (Okanagan Lake Barge 
and Ferry Service), and National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 
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9. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(B.C. Lake and River Service) and 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

10. Various steamship companies on the 
West Coast, including Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (B.C. Coast Steamship 
Service), Union Steamships Limited, Frank 
Waterhouse and Company of Canada 
Limited, Canadian National Steamships, 
Canadian National Railways (B.C. Coast 
and B.C. Lakes Barge and Ferry Service). 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


11. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(B.C. Lake and River Service) and Cana- 
dian Merchant Service Guild, Ine. (Con- 
cihation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Settlements Effected by Conciliation Officers 

During April, Conciliation Officers 
reported settlements in the following 
disputes :— 


1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines (Account- 
ing Department, Vancouver) and Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (L.G., March, 1952, p. 286). 


2. Canadian National Railways (New- 
foundland Steamship Service) and Cana- 
dian Merchant Service Guild, Ine. 
(Conciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove) 
(L.G., April, 1952, p. 439). 


3. Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited 
and International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie) (L.G., May, 1952, p. 590). 


4. North American Trucking and Dis- 
tributing Company Limited, Dawson 
Creek, B.C., and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) 
(L:.G., May, 1952, p. 590): 


5. Various aviation companies, including 
Allied Aviation Service Company of New- 
foundland, Limited, Pan-American Airways, 
Trans-World Airlines, and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
International Asosciation of Machinists, 
and Canadian Airline Despatchers Associa- 
tion, representing employees of the 
companies at Gander, Newfoundland (see 
above). 
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Conciliation Boards Appointed 


During April, the Minister established 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
following parties :— 

1. The Lakehead Terminal Elevator 
Association, representing elevator companies 
at Fort William and Port Arthur, and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (L.G., May, 1952, 
p. 590). The Board had not been fully 
constituted at the end of the month.. 

2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(B.C. Coast Steamship Service), Union 
Steamships Limited, Frank Waterhouse and 
Company of Canada Limited, Canadian 
National Steamships, and National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 
(see above). The Board had not been 
fully constituted at the end of the month. 

3. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(B.C. Lake and River Service) and 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. (see above). The Board 
had not been fully constituted at the end 
of the month. 

4. Canadian National Railways (Port 
Mann and Okanagan Lake Barge and 
Ferry Services) and National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (see 
above). ‘The Board had not been fully 
constituted at the end of the month. 

5. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(B.C. Coast Steamship Service), Union 
Steamships Limited, Frank Waterhouse and 
Company of Canada Limited, Canadian 
National Steamships, and Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild, Inc. (see above). 
The Board had not been fully constituted 
at the end of the month. 

6. Canadian National Railways (Port 
Mann and Okanagan Lake Barge and Ferry 
Services) and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. (see above). The Board had 
not been fully constituted at the end of 
the month. 

7. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(B.C. Lake and River Service) and 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Ince. 
(see above). The Board had not been 
fully constituted at the end of the month. 
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Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established by the Minister in 
February to deal with matters in dispute 
between five elevator companies in Van- 
couver, including the Alberta Wheat Pool, 
Pacific Elevators Limited, Searle Grain 
Company Limited, United Grain Growers 
Limited, and Kerr Gifford and Company, 
Inc., and Local 333, International Union 
of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft 
Drink and Distillery Workers of America 
(L.G., April, 1952, p. 489), was fully con- 
stituted during April with the appoint- 
ment of Sherwood Lett, Q.C., Vancouver, 
as Chairman. Mr. Lett was appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, T. E. H. Ellis and James Bury, both 
of Vancouver, previously appointed on the 
nomination of the companies and the union, 
respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established by the Minister in March 
to deal with matters in dispute between 
McCabe Grain Company Limited (Sham- 
rock Elevator and Feed Mill, St. Boniface) 
and Local 105, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America (L.G., 
May, 1952, p. 591), was fully constituted 
during April with the appointment of 
H. G. H. Smith, Q.C., Winnipeg, as Chair- 
man. Mr. Smith was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, C. D. Shepard, Q.C., 
and Leon Mitchell, both of Winnipeg, 
previously appointed on the nominations of 
the company and the union, respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 


On April 28, the Minister received the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Vancouver 
Hotel Company Limited and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers (L.G., May, 
1952, p. 591). The text of the Board’s 
report is reproduced below. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Vancouver Hotel Company Limited 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 


Transport Workers 


REPORT OF 
THE BOARD OF CONCILIATION 
AND INVESTIGATION 
to 

The Hon. Mitton F. Grece, 
Minister of Labour, 
Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


In the matter of a dispute between 
Vancouver Hotel Company, Employer 


and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport 


Workers, Bargaining Agent for the 
Affected Employees, 


Sir: 


Pursuant to the authorizations and in- 
structions contained in the March 18, 1952 
letter of Mr. M. M. Maclean, your 
Director of Industrial Relations, Our Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation, composed 
of Joseph A. Crumb, C. G. Robson and 
George Home, has heard the dispute 
between the Vancouver Hotel Company 
and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Bargaining Agent for the Company’s 
affected employees, and respectfully reports 
as follows:— 


Institution and Duration of Conciliation 


Our Board was convened on March 26, 
and held public sittings on April 2, 3, 4 
and 5 and met for final deliberative sittings 
on April 15, 17 and 21. Because of the 
inability of the Parties to begin the Con- 
ciliation before April 2 it was necessary to 
request an extension of the time for 
rendering our Report to April 16. The 
Parties agreed in advance that, should an 
additional extension be necessary in order 
to accommodate the Chairman and Mem- 
bers of the Board, no objection would be 
made. Such an extension to April 23 was 
requested by the Board on April 15. 


Representatives of the Parties 


The Hotel Vancouver Company Limited, 
jointly operated by the Canadian National 
Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, and hereinafter called the 
Employer, was represented by M. H. Burns, 





On April 28, 1952, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers and the Vancouver 
Hotel Company Limited, Vancouver 
(L.G., May, 1952, p. 591). 

The Board was composed of Dr. 
Joseph A. Crumb, Vancouver, Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, C. George 
Robson and George Home, both of 
Vancouver, who’ were previously 
appointed on the nominations of the 
company and union, respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 


Manager, Hotel Vancouver; W. M. Arm- 
strong, Assistant Vice-President Personnel, 
Canadian National Railways; S. M. Gossage, 
Assistant Manager Personnel, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company; and by R. 
Robinson, Assistant to the General 
Manager of Hotels, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company. 

The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Bargaining Agent for the affected 
Employees, and hereinafter referred to as 
the Brotherhood, was represented by J. A. 
Querido, its General Chairman; H. A. 
Allison, its General Representative; and by 
N. J. Lance and B. Moring, Local Chairman 
and Local Committeeman respectively. 

In addition to the above named Repre- 
sentatives of the Parties, our sittings were 
attended by Messrs. B. Litzbach, H. H. 
Johnson, Walter T. Patterson and George 
Towel of the Canadian National Railways; 
by Messrs. F. G. Firman and W. T. 
Jacobsen of the Canadian Pacific Railway; 
by Messrs. J. Forrest and George Bailey of 
the Hotel Vancouver; and by Mr. Wilfred 
Heffner, spectator. 

No witnesses were called and, except 
when successfully challenged, factual data 
given by the Representatives of the Parties 
were assumed to be authentic. 
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Exhibits and Supplementary Data 
Submitted to the Board 


i Collective Agreement between Com- 
pany and Brotherhood. 

ii Arbitration Award of Mr. 
R. L. Kellock. 

i Collective Agreement between British 
Columbia Hotels Association and the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees 
Union Local No. 28. 

iv Principal Submission by Mr. Querido 
on behalf of the Brotherhood. 

v Principal Submission by Mr. Burns on 
behalf of the Hotel Company—also 
(v b) on Volume of Business and 
number of Employees. 

vi Employer’s rebuttal of Brotherhood’s 
Brief. | 

vii Supplementary Brief and adjusted 
wage schedule proposed by the 
Employer. 


Justice 


Terms of Reference and Issues 


Our Board was not given specific terms 
of reference on matters in dispute between 
the Parties but ascertained at its first 
sitting that, on July 8, 1951, the Brother- 
hood notified the Management of the 
Hotel of a desire to revise the existing 
Collective Agreement with respect to:— 


1. The general level of wages—a 20 cents 
an hour across the Board increase was 
requested. 

2. The work week—a 40 hour, 5 day 
week, without reduction in take home 
pay, was requested. 

. Wage adjustments for the printers and 
certain Employees of group 6. 

4. Wage adjustments within and between 

certain occupational classifications. 

5. The status of front office clerks in 
the Collective Agreement. 

6. Rules governing the bulletining of 
lowest paid positions., 

7. Non-supervisory jobs not within the 
scope of the existing Agreement. 





ee) 


Although in several important respects 
these issues are related, our Board decided 
to treat each on its separate merits not 
only for reasons of clarity but in order to 
give both parties the benefit of the Board’s 
opinions respecting each issue. Those 
which were resolved during the Concilia- 
tion and otherwise disposed of are recorded 
in Part I immediately below. Those which 
could not be resolved during the Con- 
ciliation and on which we have therefore 
made recommendations are then taken up 
in the following order. The issues which in- 
volve individual wage rate and classification 
rate adjustments (5 and 6) are treated on 
their merits in Part II. The issue of the 40 
hour, 5 day week, is dealt with in Part III. 
Part IV is devoted exclusively to the Bro- 
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therhood’s request for an across the Board 
cost-of-living increase of 20 cents per hour. 
The separate recommendations made in 
each of these latter three parts combine 
to produce a final wage structure which 
the majority of the Board recommends to 
both Parties as a fair and equitable solution 
of the unresolved issues between them. 
This is Part V of the Report. 
Part I 
Issues Resolved and Otherwise Disposed of 
(Numbered 5, 6 and 7) 
Resolved During Conciliation 
Issue No. 5 referring specifically to the 
“elimination of restrictive rules governing 
Front Office Clerks” and issue No. 6 
respecting “the bulletining of lowest rates 
positions within a group” were resolved by 
the Board and the Representatives of the 
Parties, durmg the Conciliation, and are 
noted here for purposes of record only. 
Signed on April 22, 1952. 
(Sgd.) JosepH A. CruMB, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) C. Grorce Rosson, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) GrorcE Home, 
Member. 
Beyond the Competence of the Board 
Issue No. 7, embodying the Brotherhood’s 
request that certain positions, not hitherto 
included in the Agreement, be brought 
within its scope, raised the question of 
the competence of this Board to make 
recommendations on a matter held to be 
within the jurisdiction of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board. In the absence of 
specific instructions and in the face of a 
decided difference of opinion both between 
members of our Board and Representatives 
of the Parties our Chairman sought clarifi- 
cation from your Director of Industrial 
Relations. The relevant interchange of 
telegrams was as follows:— 


Vancouver, B.C. 
April 3, 1952. 
M. M. Maclean 
Director of Labour Relations 
Department of Labour 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Issues placed before Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with dispute between Hotel Van- 
couver and its Employees include ques- 
tion of extension of scope of Collective 
Agreement to include positions which 
were specifically excluded from certifica- 
tion of union by Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board (National) in 1945 account 
being judged supervisory or confidential. 
Question has been raised as to com- 
petence of Board to make recommenda- 
tion on this issue. Would appreciate 
your advice by return wire care of 


Manager Hotel Vancouver as to whether 
this issue is properly within terms of 
reference of Board. 


J. A. CRUMB 


Chairman 


Ottawa, Ont., April 4, 1952. 
Dr. J. A. Crumb 
Chairman Conciliation Board 
Care Mgr Vancouver Hotel Co. Lid. 
Vancouver B.C. 

Reurtel 3rd matters of representation 
are within jurisdiction Canada Labour 
Relations Board and if Parties are not 
in agreement as to inclusion additional 
classifications in certified bargaining unit 
your Board might suggest or recom- 
mend Parties refer matter to Canada 
Labour Relations Board. Your Board 
has discretion to hear Parties on matter 
in effort to bring about mutual agree- 
ment though recommendation for inclu- 
sion or exclusion could not be effective 
unless accepted by both Parties. Nothing 
in provisions of Act concerning repre- 
sentation which prevents a_ certified 
bargaining agent and an employer from 
voluntarily agreeing to enlarge unit 
providing representation rights of other 
bargaining agents are not infringed. 

M M Maclean 


Director of Industrial Relations. 


Positions 
[Fer ee WCKTS fe et : a 


Telephone Supervisor 


OSB a] of el) ome, e) fo) (ode |. of wee! se 10) 6, 601s 


Heads Waitress (Cafeteria) ss... <.0..c.s-.. 


HeadsClerk, (Newsooband): «a: occ 2-2 6 usoss 
CaO Biber ee OOP arate occ. bens yet noc act 
Assistant Steward 
Iobhava yp Give LO Fey tani ris ler hee oo eae 
Assistant Laundry Superintendent 
Ist Assistant Housekeeper 
Bell Captains 
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The Representatives of the Brotherhood 
stated that the majority of the incumbents 
in the above positions had been members 
of the Brotherhood before its certification 
as Bargaining Agent and in spite of their 
exclusion from the Agreement had in many 
cases retained their membership. 

The Chairman respectfully submits this 
record without comment. 


This advice was placed. before the 
Representatives of the Parties with the 
request that they express their wishes on 
the question of whether the positions in 
question be referred to the Canada Labour 
Relations Board or be heard by our Board. 
The Employer’s Representative was not 
prepared to accede to the Brotherhood’s 
request that the issue be argued before 
our Board; nor was the Brotherhood’s 
Representative prepared to refer it directly 
to Canada Labour Relations Board. By 
way of compromise our Chairman agreed 
to record, without prejudice, the position 
of the Brotherhood with respect to certain 
positions which it contends are of neither 
a supervisory nor of a confidential nature 
and which therefore could be brought 
within the bargaining unit. It is to be 
clearly understood that the Employer was 
not presumed to have surrendered his 
privilege of replying to these contentions, 
much less to have accepted them, by 
exercising his right of non-participation in 
the discussion of them. The positions in 

‘ question and synopses of the Brother- 
hood’s arguments respecting them are as 
follows :— 


Synopses of Brotherhood’s Arguments 
Supervises one presser boy; position included 
in Chateau Laurier Agreement. 
A working foreman _ without 
functions. 
Not a confidential capacity; position super- 
vised by Caterer Manager. 
Not a confidential capacity. 
In fact a Captain Waiter; 
included in the Agreement. 
Not in a confidential capacity and not a boss. 
Other Captains covered by existing Agreement. 
Not in a confidential capacity and not a boss. 
Under supervision. 
Under Head Bellman, included in Chateau 
Laurier Agreement. 
Position should be eliminated from Agreement. 
In reality an assistant chef—not a supervisor. 
Under direction of chef. 
Under supervision of Assistant Housekeeper. 
No supervisory duties. 
Should be covered by Agreement. 
Not in supervisory capacity. 


supervising 


other Captains 





Signed on April 22, 1952. 


(Sgd.) JosepH A. Crump, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) C. Grorce Rosson, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) Grorce Home, 
Member. 


Part II 


Revision of Existing Wage Structure 
(Issues Numbered 3 and 4) 


The Brotherhood requested that the man- 
agement undertake wage rate adjustments 
for the printer and for certain unclassified 
occupations in group 6 of the Agreement as 
well as wage rate revisions within and 
between certain occupational classifications 
in order to effect a more equitable com- 
parative scale of rates. All suggested 
adjustments were to be upward and inde- 
pendent of the 20 cents requested to cover 
the increased cost of living and the addi- 
tions to hourly rates required to maintain 
44 hour take home pay for a 40 hour week. 


Arguments and Replies 

The Brotherhood contended that a good 
many of the rates had fallen behind the 
upward trend in competing outside employ- 
ments and that certain group classifications 
had in effect become discriminatory because 
of a long overdue job evaluation on the 
basis of present day standards. 

The Employers’ Representatives admitted 
that some of the wage rates were out of 


line but insisted that there were in fact 


two considerations involved in the Brother- 
hood’s request—a rise in scale as well as a 
scale adjustment. If, in the individual 
cases, the Brotherhood insists that only 
upward revisions be made this would 
involve an upward revision in scale and 
should be regarded as such when consider- 
ing the separate merits of the Brotherhood’s 
demand for a 20 cent across the board 
increase. Our Chairman took the position 
that these two separate issues could be 
treated on their separate merits even 
though only upward revisions were made in 
effecting the realignment. He suggested 


that the Board could use such a realigned 
scale to good advantage in projecting the 
final effects of its recommendations on the 
other wage conditioning issues before our 
Board without prejudicing the interests of 
either Party. 


The Employers’ Proposal 

After our Chairman expressed the Board’s 
opinion that the responsibility for job 
evaluation lay with the management, the 
Employer’s Representatives made _ the 
following proposal :— 


They would provide our Board with an 
upward revision of those job rates which 
the Company felt were comparatively too 
low and comments upon those which it 
thought were comparatively too high in 
the form of a final and definite offer of 
settlement of all wage and hour requests 
made upon the Company by the Brother- 
hood. 


Our Board agreed to accept this proposal 
but without prejudice to its views and on 
the respective merits of the Brotherhood’s 
contention that additional across the board 
increases could be justified in terms of the 
rise in the cost of living. The Employer’s 
Representatives expressed their willingness 
to counsel with the Representatives of the 
Brotherhood both during and after prepara- 
tion of the revised schedule. 

The changes in existing occupation rates 
embodied in the Employer’s proposal are 
recorded below. It should be borne in mind 
that the Employer offered these concessions 
in full and final satisfaction of the Brother- 
hood’s request for an upward revision in 
scale as well as an adjustment in rates. 
They should be interpreted only in that 
light. 


HOTEL VANCOUVER 


Wage Increases Proposed By The Management 


Effective January 1, 1952 
(Compiled as of April 5, 1952) 


Occupational Classification 
Front Office 
ROOM C ler ksar wes wie ses pa eerie ee 
Nithtehoome@lerksicjasntpesune cvncen cere 
Relief aGleric te seek atc oe eee re ee ee 
SeniorsMiail ‘Glerks ae aee ea oe eee 
JUNLOPIM al Clerksirio..croes Cee see eee: 
Circuit and Information Clerks.......... 
Stenographers 
Cashiers ay entra tics Oe occa I eae 
Relief sGashier sa05-< 43). oate eae ea ee 
Nicht? Cashier? ates ee ee ee 


ecoecerneceoeeeeee eee eee eee eo 
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Present Proposed 
Money Money 
No. of Rate Rate 
Employees Per Month Per Month 
$ $ 

2 246.89 260.00 
ub 216.89 230.00 
1 191.89 210.00 
1 165.76 170.00 
1 159.84 170.00 
4 159.84 175.00 
2 189.62 195.00 
4 183.52 200.00 
1 186.89 208.65 
1 184.62 200.00 


Occupational Classification 


Telephones 


PSE USOT VASOT Mate licis osia's:e bales" 
Telephone Operators .:............ 
ING Ge Dera bors eee es 


Housekeepers’ Dept —Night Cleaners 


Head wiNigho Cleaners, 6 es cecsess eos 
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Tavern 
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Chef's Cafeteria 


date @ounter Girloae 2 ss. oo he, 


Food Cafeteria 


Jaleperia. © leaner, gute s.. w.40sen ele 


Housekeeper 


PASSbse tt OUSEK CODES iia « sc och sac danke 
ASsm WANEN PIC CePeh aed e isl as od slew 
Housekeeper s* Clerk iss a955..5 cn. 
Ne OP NASIR loci Ce, ae an | nae 
Upholsterer’s Seamstress ........... 
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Wpholstery” Cleaner ........2.. <0. s.<. 
(SHERI 2 Acs A ee or 
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STNG) osiv AE ot na ee ne 
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Service 


Steward’s 


TVCCOIVITIC AC Ot etree. cc ocdccucuetes 
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Room Service Telephone Operators 
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No. of 
Employees 
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Present 
Money 
Rate 
Per Month 


171.68 
165.76 
159.84 
159.84 


181.89 
172.04 


174.89 


168.70 
162.78 
162.78 
150.94 
156.89 


174.89 


152.60 
140.76 
153.92 
153.92 
153.92 
153-92 
206.89 
231.89 
221.89 
174.89 
174.89 
184.89 
.9lhr 
161.89 


176.89 
172.78 
166.86 


186.89 
173.16 
171.89 
196.89 
162.78 
153 .92(F) 
161.89(M) 
174.89 
174.89 
174.89 
161.89 
168.70 
156.86 


Proposed 
Money 
Rate 
Per Month 


190.00 
175.00 
175.00 
175.00 


190.00 
180.00 


180.00 


180.00 
170.00 
170.00 
158.00 
160.00 


180.00 


Present Proposed 


Money Money 
No. of Rate Rate 
Occupational Classification Employees Per Month Per Month 
Odea (GUNES ah ee eee 2 150.94 155.00 
DANCGUEU DLO WALOUECSSr on i850 sc a els Sa ale it 153.92 160.00 
LETC Sse PRA = pk ne a ee 1 211.89 265 .00 
EVI Mper eo rlelberm Mita tar). (2. «anes sete 1 136.89 165.00 
Chef's Department 
Sa PN TS cs Cie dee ts tie. vi etc ce Sto bs ee 1 231.89 245.00 
OSU ODL Tere Pals ate tomer 1 246 .89 260.00 
PESTER TLC Stn OOK Me ae hi. ten hoa eine ») 196.89 200.00 
TG WA OOK. 6 faites cies a2 ee hd he Tee ee 1 221.89 235.00 
pS Lery, (OOO wa aes wichee care aie oa Pe 1 196.89 200.00 
Veerraple Gleanerar. bi. wk oveee aes ees 2 150.94 156.89 
PIPCMEN bP Orbers. foi. oA Mei eve ad Doe l 150.94 156.89 
ARSE Lele OO earths etl tee an eee se 2 150.94 156.89 
esi a meliel(COOkst: ) eek oes eee ees 1 176.89 180.00 
PASETY CIE! ey eet nie i ee ee a 1 271.89 280.00 
Pstar asiry “(Gop Lee pcs ee mee ot et ine ont 1 221.89 225.00 
Bid astry) COOKe et ccun tee ome eo ees 1 206.89 210.00 
eect baistty YCOO een. ie eee, oe ee 1 186.89 190.00 
Satire Pasty COOK ma ee Goes eee 2 162.78 166 .00 
old SVieaect het... Pee, ee ees ee 1 256 .89 265 .00 
ist Coldest mecok mers ae ceee e 1 196.89 216.00 
znd *Cold’ Medi e@aok see eee 1 176.89 180.00 
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POISSONIEL No fa. Pee eee, Ao ee ee 1 221.89 230.00 
Bancqueum nela. eh wee ee eke. Fae wee, 1 246.89 255 .00 
DOUPEOOOK. sume eens Ne) eles Shee i! 216.89 225.00 
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Esti wing SNe or Se eres Sys: Lees “2 216.89 225 .00 
DOU OWI. SVLCIie tte eee. Cor on Cee ee 3 196.89 205 .00 
Baker Six oo) ee ree a ek ee el 1 226.89 245 .00 
TetLTASSE.. dca Kkeree eee tn 2 148 Minteae eee l 201.89 210.00 
2nd sAsst; eDakere meres oie. - one ee I 186.89 190.00 
ord ARSE. (Dakeree oe ee) eee ee 1 166.89 170.00 
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Occupational Classification 
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Engineers 
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Painters 
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Lampman 
Labourer 
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The foregoing schedule provides increases 
for 2938 of the Company’s 500 odd 
Employees at a total additional annual 
cost estimated by the Chairman to be 
$35,683 and equivalent in cost to an across 
the board percentage increase of 2-94 or of 
a flat sum increase of $.0283 per hour. 
The majority of our Board are of the 
opinion that these latter figures may prop- 
erly be regarded as a measure cf the extent 
to which the Employer’s proposal meets 
the Brotherhood’s request for a general 








Present Proposed 
Money Money 
No. of Rate Rate 
Kmployees Per Month Per Month 
1 .95hr 1.06hr 
3 89’ 1 Ub 
2 89” ja D sis 
6 89” 1205.7 
1 “937 ieA8 Sha 
1 88 ” 1 Oa.C 
3 .88 ” 95” 
13 88” .90” 
30 S44” ate 
l 181.89 200.00 
2 1. 22hy 1.25hr 
l 211.89 235.00 
1 186.89 195.00 
6 201.89 225 .00 
2 226.89 255.00 
1 176.89 180.00 
1 211.89 245.00 
3 206.89 225.00 
a 191.89 200.00 
1 191.89 195.00 
1 1.00hr 1.06hr 
My 236.89 250.00 





increase in wages and has been taken into 
account in our separate deliberations on 
that problem. 

While agreeing that the revisions would 
provide a more equitable comparative 
structure, the Brotherhood exercised its 
privilege to enter objections and to suggest 
further changes. The Management agreed 
that, in case its offer were accepted, it 
would consider further differential adjust- 
ments in the following occupational 
classifications. 


EXCEPTIONS 


Occupations 
Switchboard and elevator operators....... 
Swing man 


PR Oge 566.8) 8) (Se) OOo ne 60) 618) 6 Malai. \e, erelib le! 6.6 ie: .¢ 


Brotherhood’s Objections 


Differential too narrow. 
Should have rate of position relieved. 


Cold’ meat—Pastry chets..............<s:. No differential should exist below going rate. 
(SE Wg o TS ah ce) a a ty aware Whale Ning Soni Cnn) ee No differential should exist below going rate. 


Drench DOUsners a: eva a Coe Gare iat ate, 22 
Seamstress-upholsterer 
Upholsterers 


lw) e* 6) 6) “vile Melis/ elie (ee, (4) ei eile & \8) 6 


S18 aw 6 VO. ie ws J8/Ee, of ie! 0, 86) 6s 6) 8) 0) 6) ele: 0) € 6. 0 


It should be noted that in the event 
the adjustments of the above exceptions 
resulted in either an addition to or a 
subtraction from the $35,683 cost of the 
Employer’s proposal, proportionate changes 
would take place in the percentage and 
hourly equivalent of 2:94 per cent and 
$.0283. computed above. 


Should not be less than carpenter rate. 
Should be upgraded. 
Should be equal to carpenters. 





Recommendation of Board 
on Wage Structure Revision 

Our Board unanimously agrees that the 
existing wage structure should be revised in 
a manner to correct existing discriminatory 
differentials. Our Board unanimously agrees 
that the revisions proposed by the 
Employer’s Representatives, with such 
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additional revisions as may result from the 
exceptions entered by the Brotherhood, 
should be made. Our Board unanimously 
agrees that the proposed revision may be 
regarded not only as a revision in struc- 
ture but as effecting a general upward 
revision of scale. 


Therefore, without prejudice to our 
respective members’ divided views on the 
adequacy of the Employer’s offer as a 
settlement of all wage issues between the 
Parties, we recommend that the more 
equitable structure envisioned therein be 
made a part of the final Agreement 
between the Parties. 

Signed on April 22, 1952. 


(Sgd.) JosepH A. Crump, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) C. Grorce Rosson, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) Grorce Homes, 
Member. 


Part III 
Request for 40 hour 5 day Week 
(Issue Number 2) 


Most Employees of the Hotel Vancouver 
have worked a 44 hour 6 day week since 
early in 1947. The full 6 day arrangement 
resulted from reducing the hourly standard 
from 8 hours to 7 hours and 20 minutes 
when the 44 hour week was adopted. In 
some cases Employees have co-operated in 
working alternate 48-40 hour weeks in order 
to obtain the benefit of the half day of 
free time anticipated when the 44 hour 
week was inaugurated. 


The Brotherhood has requested that the 
standard work week be reduced to 40 hours 
and 5 days with no reduction in take home 
pay. This would call for a 10 per cent 
increase in hourly rates of pay and a 
minimal increase of 20 per cent in the 
payroll. The Employer has estimated that 
a minimum of 89 additional Employees 
would be required—almost 20 per cent— 
because the problem is not one of making 
up a half day. It is rather one of making 
up one whole day, ie. reducing the work 
week from 6 days to 5 days. 


The Employees’ Case 


The principal arguments of the Brother- 
hood in support of the 40 hour 5 day week 
may be summarized as follows:— 

1. The 40 hour 5 day work week is in 
keeping with standard practice in other 
industries in British Columbia. Most 
clerical staffs enjoy a work week of 
less than 40 hours. Like concessions 
should be made to hotel Employees. 
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2. It is a mistake to regard the existing 
44 hour week as more favourable 
from a leisure time point of view 
than the pre-existing 48 hour week. 
The great majority of hotel Employees 
still have a 6 day week and a 9 hour 
work day spread, by virtue of a 7 hour 
and 20 minute work day and an hour 
and 40 minute lunch period. Only by 
the institution of a 5 day 8 hour week 
can this irritating and allegedly unfair 
situation be corrected. 

3. Hotel workers are now the only group 
among the Employees of the two 
great Canadian Railway Systems 
whose standard work week still 
exceeds 40 hours. Local CPR trans- 
port workers won this concession with 
no reduction in take home pay after 
failing, along with the hotel workers, 
to win it in the Kellock award. This 
continued discrimination against hotel 
workers mitigates against the com- 
munity of interest which all Employees 
have in the Company’s well-being and 
stirs up group antagonisms where a 
common solidarity should prevail. 

4, The Railroads should, in their own 
interest, maintain a higher standard 
of working conditions than those 
prevailing in the less pretentious 
establishments engaged in the same 
business. This makes possible a high 
level of competence among Employees 
and the prestige enjoyed by the Rail- 
way hotels is conditioned as much by 
their service personnel as by the 
austerity of their physical surround- 
ings. Failure to maintain any of 
these differentials would ultimately 
lead to a less well qualified personnel 
and a reduction in the prestige upon 
which much of the custom depends. 


5. It is not the fault of the Employees 
that the hotel does not pay a full 
return on the investment and they 
should not in effect be asked to 
subsidize its operation by working 
longer hours and receiving less pay 
than the employment would appear 
to demand. 


The Employers Reply 

The Employer’s reply to the foregoing 
arguments and additional contentions rela- 
tive thereto may be summarized as 
follows:— 

1. The Hotel Company Employees now 
enjoy either equal or better working 
conditions than prevail elsewhere in 
the public service industry. 

2. The hotel must operate on a 6 day 
work week in order to meet the cost 


of the 44 hour week. It could have 
implemented a 54 day week, or even 
a 5 day one, if the Employees had 
been willing to forgo the increase 
in hourly rates through which, in 
effect, the Company pays for the 
increase in leisure time. 

3. The Railway Companies insist, in 
keeping with the Kellock Award, that 
hotel Employees are not railway 
Employees in an occupational sense 
and attach no merit to the Brother- 
hood’s contention that hotel Employees 
should adopt railway employment 
conditions. Other hotels, they insist, 
provide a proper precedent and com- 
parison. The Employees of the Hotel 
Vancouver’s principal local competi- 
tion have a 44 hour 6 day week. 
Some Eastern hotels have a 48 hour 
week. 


4. The Employer agrees that more 
favourable employment conditions now 
prevail in the Hotel Vancouver than 
elsewhere in the industry when pen- 
sions, low cost meals, and wages are 
taken into account, but does not agree 
that this provides an argument for 
making the differential wider. 


5. The cost of implementing this one 
part of the Brotherhood’s several 
requests is estimated at $195,000 per 
year, at current rates, assuming that 
the whole cost is borne by the 
Employer. It would add 89 employees 
to the Company’s payroll. This cost 
cannot be passed on to the consuming 
public in increased service charges nor 
can it be made to recover itself in 
increased service offered. From man- 
agement’s point of view, it serves only 
to further complicate the problem of 
operating a business which even 
before this added charge could not 
earn the interest cost on the original 
investment. 


Observations and Recommendations 
on the 44 hour 6 day Week 


With some minor exceptions all of the 
foregoing arguments and replies have sub- 
stance but they do not provide the Board 
with a clearly cut issue to be decided on 
its merits. On principle the argument for 
a shorter week should go unchallenged. 
Economic progress and the benefits of 
technological change could have no more 
appropriate measure than the leisure time 
they provided for all members of society. 
On principle alone the fact that a reduc- 
tion in hours may establish a precedent 
to be followed elsewhere would appear to 
bolster the Brotherhood’s case, rather than 


to weaken it. The most impressive part 
of this particular phase of the argument 
was the disclosure that the Employees 
gained more leisure time from the earlier 
institution of the 44 hour week. The 6 
day work week remained. 


Although we agree that a common 
Employer does not establish a case for 
common employment conditions, we doubt 
that the existence of a common Employer 
should be used as a defence against a 
shorter week for hotel Employees. The 
merit of this proposition, if any, is dis- 
played when it can be shown that different 
employments make necessary different time 
exactions upon both the Employee and the 
Employer. No evidence was brought in to 
suggest that it is more difficult to imple- 
ment a 40 hour 5 day week in a hotel 
than on a railroad. The Chairman suggests 
that the latter would pose the greater 
problem. 


The Brotherhood’s implied suggestion 
that a qualitative hour and wage differ- 
ential should be maintained for the service 
personnel of the Railway hotels in order 
to distinguish the individual employees 
from their less pretentious competitors 
constitutes an appeal to class distinction 


hardly in keeping with the professed 
missionary spirit of organized labour. 
Yet, if such class differentials do exist 


then the Employer is correct in his view 
that they should not be widened. 


The most consequential and compelling 
arguments and replies on this issue are 
those dealing with costs and their inci- 
dence. The Brotherhood has treated this 
phase of the problem in a very cavalier 
manner. It has rather piously suggested 
that it is the management’s problem and 
failing there should be regarded as a 
charge upon the public for properly main- 
taining a public monument—the hotel. It 
might be argued that a public monument 
should be a public charge but this is the 
first occasion which the Chairman has been 
told that, for this reason, it should provide 
more leisure time for its caretakers. The 
Representatives of the Company have quite 
properly pointed out that the outlay for 
additional Employees even at current rates 
—and the Brotherhood is at the same time 
asking for considerably more—could not be 
recovered in revenue because the outlay 
does not provide additional saleable out- 
put except perhaps for the Employee. 

Since the Employees alone benefit from 
the shorter hours in additional leisure time 
it would seem that they should bear the 
burden of its cost at least to the extent 
of the time gained by the affected 
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Employees. Particularly is this true when 
the Employer cannot absorb the burden 
but must pass it on to an innocent and 
already much abused person—the Cana- 
dian taxpayer—in the form of increased 
levy to meet the unearned investment 
cost of the hotel. Here it may be observed 
that leisure time should bring its own 
reward. It can only bring remuneration 
when it makes possible a compensating out- 
put during the remaining working hours. 


Final Recommendations 
on 5 day 40 hour Week 


In view of the desirability of reducing 
where possible the hours of work and 
attaining more time in which to enjoy the 
fruits of one’s labour; further in view of 
the fact that the Employees in question 
are still on a six day week, We Recom- 
mend that a 5 day week, 8 hour day, be 
granted. We also recommend that, for 
purposes of meeting the cost of its institu- 
tion, no change be made in hourly wage 
rates; that affected weekly or monthly 
rated positions have their rates reduced 
by 9-1 per cent. 

Signed as of April 22, 1952. 

(Sgd.) JosppH A. CruMB, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Grorce Home, 
Member. 


Part IV 


The General Level of Wages 
The Brotherhood’s Request for a 20 Cent 
Increase 


(Issue Number 1) 


In addition to the over-all effect of an 
upward realignment of the existing wage 
structure the Brotherhood requests an 
across the board increase of 20 cents per 
hour. Before discussing this question on 
its separate merits it should be recalled 
that the general effect of the realignment 
proposed by the Employer will, if adopted, 
produce on the average a 2:94 per cent rise 
in the existing level; the Brotherhood’s 
request for an over-all increase of 20 cents 
would therefore already have been met to 
the extent of 2.83 cents. 


The Brotherhood’s Case 

The Brotherhood based its claim to a 
general increase in wages for the affected 
Employees on:— 

1. A 40 point rise in the cost-of-living 
index since March 1948. During that 
time only a 4 cent increase in wages 
was received. Employers generally 
have restored this Joss in real wages 
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by annual revisions. During this 
period some jobs have been upgraded 
by as much as 50 cents per hour. 


. The disparaging effect of the Kellock 


Award through which other Railway 
Company Employees received both a 
40 hour week without reduction in 
take home pay and 3 cents per hour 
more than was granted to hotel 
workers. This, it is contended, was 
grossly unfair and a justification for 
the hotel workers attempt to recover 
competitive ground lost to the Rail- 
way workers. 


. The desirability of maintaining the 


prestige value of Railway hotel 
employment, along with the admitted 
prestige of the hotels themselves. The 
Brotherhood contends that patronage 
is dependent upon the qualitative 
differential which, before the Kellock 
Award, the Company itself had 
fostered. 


The Employer’s Reply 
The Employer replied that :— 
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Its Employees had, over the whole 
period of their employment, enjoyed 
increases in their standard of living; 
that the Union had chosen a base 
period for its comparison of wage and 
living cost changes designed to pro- 
duce the impression that they had 
not been fairly treated. The 17 cent 
award won in 1948 was an eleventh 
hour concession to the threat of a 
strike and not granted as a cost-of- 
living concession. It was well above 
any possible conception of the effect 
of the rise in living costs during the 
antecedent period. 


. There is no basic economic reason for 


assuming that hotel and railway occu- 
pations should pay like rates. The 
Kellock Award recognized the basic 
differences in these employments. 
Comparisons should therefore be made 
with hotel rates in general which show 
that Hotel Vancouver Employees are 
already paid 20 per cent more than 
the average paid elsewhere in the 
industry. 


The Hotel Vancouver and Railway 
hotels in general are not in a financial 
position to add to an already com- 
paratively high wage structure, partic- 
ularly in view of the Brotherhood’s 
collateral requests for an upward 
structural realignment of rates and a 
reduction in hours without loss of take 
home pay. Both revenue room 
occupancy and revenue meals have 
declined since 1946 and the burden of 


the Union’s requests could not be 
passed on to the Hotel’s patrons 
without further declines in revenue. 


Observations of the Board 
on Increase in Wages 


The Board has already commented 
unfavourably on the Brotherhood’s plea 
for special recognition of Railway Hotel 
Employees on prestige grounds. Here it 
may be added that, while the public may 
see fit to help maintain certain monuments 
to unprofitable investment and indeed may 
seek consolation in their ostentation and 
use for affairs of state, these are hardly 
tenable arguments for subsidizing the 
workers whose economic existence has 
already been challenged by the precarious 
nature of the enterprise. Such arguments 
might better be used to justify differ- 
entials in favour of the less ostentatious 
employment elsewhere. At best they would 
appear to be tenable only when’ they 
demonstrably pay off in greater revenue 
productivity. In its studied indifference to 
this problem and to the comparative 
advantages already enjoyed by its member- 
ship, the Brotherhood weakens its position 
with respect to the 20 cent increase 
requested. Even so, these differentials do 
exist and unchallenged comparisons, sub- 
mitted by the Employer, reveal that on 
the average Hotel Vancouver wage rates 
exceed those of competing hotels by about 
20 per cent. Thus it would appear that 
any adjustment which might be made on 
this basis has already been effected. 

The Hotel Workers may have some basis 
for grievance in the 3 cent differential of 
the Kellock Award but hardly one which 
the Board could redress. When considered 
on its separate merits, the differential itself 
may as well be interpreted as too much 
for Railway Employees as too little for 
Hotel Employees. Still the Employer did 
not discriminate between these Employee 
groups on the basis of their separate tasks 
before the Award and probably would not 
profess to do so now if the Hotel Employees 
were attempting to forge ahead of the 
Railway Workers rather than to close the 
gap between them. 

Although the foregoing comments may 
have some bearing on our final recom- 
mendation on the across the board wage 
rate increases, any substantial award for 
that specific purpose would appear to be 
conditioned, for the most part, by a fair 
estimate of the extent to which the 
Employees have failed to maintain their 
competitive status and to have kept 


abreast of the rising cost of living by - 


reason of the significant revision in scale 
during the last few years. Beginning with 


1945, when a 6 cent per hour across the 
board increase was granted, the record of 
wage increases is as follows: 1946, 10 cents; 
1948, 17 cents; 1950, 4 cents; 1951, a 9-1 
per cent adjustment to hourly rated 
Employees to make up take home pay 
reductions arising out of the earlier intro- 
duction of the 44 hour week. These in- 
creases, in addition to certain cost-of- 
living adjustments made between 1939 and 
1945, raised the average hourly rate paid 
by the Employer from 37-12 cents in 1939 
to 96-16 cents in 1951 or by 159-1 per cent. 
Meanwhile the cost of living rose from 100 
to 181-4 or by 81:8 per cent. 


On the basis of this twelve year 
comparison ' the Employer is able to 
demonstrate that the increases in the 


average wage paid exceeded the rise in 
the cost of living by more than 40 per 
cent. This is presumed to indicate that 
the Brotherhood’s request for a general 
increase has already been more than met 
and that he has gained rather than suffered 
a loss in his real earnings. On the basis of 
a four year comparison from March 1948 to 
March 1952, during which living costs rose 
40 points and during which, according to 
the Brotherhood, hourly rates rose by only 4 
cents, the Brotherhood may maintain that 
the Employees real earnings have declined 
by 20 per cent. 

These seemingly contradictory results 
can be reconciled though at first glance 
they provide a classic example of how 
equally well the same basic statistical data 
can serve both sides of an argument. 
Each Party chose the most appropriate 
period and most appropriate method for 
his own case. The Employer assumed, 
by implication, that the Employees should 
have made no gains in competitive status 
since 1939; also, by implication, that they 
should be satisfied today with a wage 
structure equivalent in buying power to 
that of 1939. The comparison in terms 
of real wages exhibited by the Employer 
(No. 9 in his brief) was further tilted in 
his direction by using the increase indi- 
cated by the annual averages of the Cost- 
of-Living Index rather than the year end 
figures. The latter would have given the 
Employees the benefit of the six point 
difference between the 1951 average of 
184-5 and the January 1952 figure of 191-5. 
The Brotherhood took the year 1948, during 
which it achieved its highest competitive 
status, to justify its claim for a general 
increase. Moreover it further bolstered 
that status by the highly questionable 
assumption that the 1951 adjustment of 
9-1 per cent, negotiated for hourly workers 
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to make up take home pay reductions 
incident to the adoption of the 44 hour 
week, should be disregarded in determining 
the loss in status suffered since 1948. 

Apart from the questionable interpreta- 
tion of the data the Brotherhood has 
unquestionably suffered some loss in status 
since 1948, and surely the Employer does 
not realistically entertain the idea that the 
Employees should surrender that status by 
tolerating a wage scale which does not 
maintain it. The Brotherhood proceeds on 
the practical philosophy that each award 
in excess of living cost increases establishes 
a new bargaining base which should not 
be reduced by subsequent rises in living 
costs. Within reason we believe that they 
are justified in doing so, although it does 
not follow that requests for status gains— 
gains in excess of the rise in living costs 
—are justified. The Chairman believes that 
in this case they are not. 


We have, therefore, attempted to ascer- 
tain the amount and percentage measure 
of the Employees’ loss in real income since 
1948 and for this purpose we have taken 
the annual average hourly rate computed 
by the Employer as a proper measure of 
the effect of the antecedent wage adjust- 
ments. We have taken the indexes of 
living costs from January 1948 to January 
1952 to calculate the loss in purchasing 
power which meanwhile has occurred. On 
this basis wages have, on the average, 
failed to keep pace with living costs by 
the amount of $-0811 or an upward revi- 
sion of existing rates by 8:48 per cent 
would be required to restore the 1948 
status. This, it will be noted, is based on 
the existing unrevised scale and may be 
said to be the full measure of any and 
all upward revisions of rates which can be 
substantiated on the disproportionate rise 


Determinants of Cost-of-Living Adjustment of $.0811 


Average 

Hourly 

Year Wage 

DOAR sp ce Ae” Se Pets Say $ .8526 
TOD Tix. Partai Evers te trek cae: .9616 
1OD2 aCtdal Sette ea eee ee .9616 
1952 sadsusted vst. whee eee es 1.0427 


1952 adjustment required to restore 1948 status—$.0811. 


It should be repeated that the $.0811 
upward revision is the full measure of the 
living cost adjustment but it is not a final 
figure. It is inclusive of the $.0283 rise 
implicit in the Employer’s proposed wage 
structure which we have recommended as 
a base for computation and has not been 
interpreted with respect to its application 
on the differently rated monthly and 
hourly workers. 


Recommendations on General Wage Scale 
and Request for 20 cents Across the 
Board Increase 
For purpose of computing the final wage 
structure envisioned by this Report we 
recommend that an upward revision of 
8:43 per cent be used in calculating that 
final structure. We have recommended the 
percentage adjustment in order to avoid a 
certain discrimination implicit in a flat sum 
award. It will be recalled that no small 
part of admitted existing discriminations 
have resulted from antecedent flat sum 
adjustments. 
Signed as of April 22, 1952. 
(Sgd.) JosepH A. Crus, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Grorce Home, 
Member. 
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of money wages over living costs. The 
determinants in tabular form follow:— 
Index of 
Average Cost-of-Living Index of 
Hourly Index “Real” 
Wage January Base Wages 
100 100 100 
ser 116.5 96.7 
Wes 122.3 92.9 
12223 122.3 100 
Part V 


Final Inclusive Recommendations and 
Definitive Award 


Net or Composite Effect of 
Recommendations - 


Our Board is of the majority opinion 
that the separately conceived recommenda- 
tions contained in Part II, III and IV above 
combine to produce a fair settlement of 
the Brotherhood’s requests. Even between 
the Parties there was a unanimity of 
opinion on the desirability of a revision 
of the existing structure. This was, in so 
far as possible, accomplished by incor- 
porating into our separate recommendations 
of Part II recognition of the revision in 
structure proposed by the Employer. But 
we also noted that its adoption would 
involve an upward revision of $.0283 or 
2-94 per cent of the computed average wage 
paid by the Employer in 1951. In Part III 
we recommended, in effect, that the 
Employees affected by the institution of a 
40 hour week bear its burden, particularly 
in view of the fact that they would be its 
only beneficiaries, and recommended that 
9-1 per cent be used as the measure of its 


cost and benefit in computing the final 
rate on weekly and monthly rated jobs. 
Relatively the same effect is produced on 
hourly rated workers by the one-eleventh 
reduction in hours worked. In Part IV it 
was determined that an $.0811 per hour or 
8°43 per cent would have to be added to 
the existing wage rates to re-establish the 
1948 competitive status of the affected 
Employees. The net or combined effect of 
these recommendations on the existing rate 
structure may be determined in several 
different ways but, in order that the 
Board’s intentions may not be miscon- 
strued, we direct that they be interpreted 
in the following manner. 


(1) Hourly Rated Employees 


Adjust the existing schedules of hourly 
rated positions by 

(a) incorporating within it the individual 
rates proposed in the Employer’s offer 
of settlement and reproduced in 
Part II of this Report. Having so 
revised this schedule to incorporate 
therein both the structural revision 
recommended in Part II and the 
partial general scale revision of 2-94 
per cent implicit therein, then; 
increase all rates displayed in such 
revised schedule by 5-31 per cent to 
complete the upward scale revision 


of 8.43 per cent recommended in 
Partin Vie 


A schedule so derived constitutes the 
recommendation of this Board on the 
hourly rated positions. It combines the 
upgrading effect of the revision in rates 
with the additional upgrading required to 
re-establish the 1948 status in a manner 
to give effect to both. No additional 
hourly wage adjustment is required to 
implement the introduction of the 40 hour 
week. That is automatically taken care 
of in the reduction in hours. In a given 
case where the Employee was rated at $1 
per hour or its equivalent and no struc- 
tural revision had been recommended the 
resulting 40 hour rate would be $1.0535. 

Should it be determined that errors exist 
in the Board’s determinants and calcula- 
tions, then it is still the Board’s recom- 
mendation that these adjustments be made 
in the order and manner stated. 


(2) Monthly and Weekly Rated Employees 
Revise the existing schedule of monthly 
and weekly rated positions by 
(a) incorporating therein the individual 
adjustments proposed in the 
‘Employer’s offer of settlement. 
Having so revised this schedule to 


(b 


ed 


incorporate therein both the struc- 
tural revision recommended in 
Part II and the 2-94 per cent general 
scale revision implicit therein; then, 


increase the rates displayed on such 
revised schedule by 5-51 per cent to 
complete the upward scale revision 
of 8-43 per cent recommended in 
Part IV; then, 


(c) reduce the rates resulting from the 
calculations made in (a) and (b) by 
9-091 per cent to give effect to the 
40 hour week recommended in 
Part III. The last two steps can 
be accomplished by reducing the 
revised schedule of rates resulting 
from the incorporation of the 
Employer’s offer by 1-42 per cent. 


(b 


VS 


A schedule of monthly and weekly rates 
so devised constitutes the recommendation 
of this Board on rate structure for the 
affected monthly and weekly rated positions. 

Should it be determined that errors exist 
in the Board’s determinants and calcula- 
tions, then it is still the Board’s recom- 
mendation that these adjustments be made 
in the order and manner herein described. 


The Question of Overtime Pay 

This Board is of the opinion that over- 
time rates should not go into effect on 
the 40 hour week basis until three months 
after the effective date of this Award and 
so recommends. During this interim period, 
we recommend that both hourly and 
monthly rated Employees be paid at 
regular rates for the first four hours 
worked in the sixth day of their respective 
work weeks and at one and one-half times 
regular rates for sixth day work in excess 
of four hours. 

On the five regular eight hour work days 
we recommend that overtime rates be paid 
after eight hours as of the effective date 
of the Award. 


The Effective Date of ihe Award 

The nature of these recommendations is 
such as to make it both unnecessary, 
inexpedient, and, and, in most cases, 
uneconomic to date it back to January 1. 
The Employees could hardly hope to 
recover leisure time and if they were to 
do so it would be at their own expense 
and hence nullify on the whole the gains 
resulting from the cost-of-living adjustment. 
Moreover the Employer must be given 
time to compute the new wage schedule 
and to put them into effect. 

We therefore recommend that the new 
wage structure and 40 hour week go into 
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effect not later than the first of the month 
following the Parties’ acceptance of this 
Boardis recommendations. 


Signed as of April 22, 1952. 
(Sgd.) JosepH A. Crump, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Grorcze Home, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 
of 
THE BOARD OF CONCILIATION 
AND INVESTIGATION 

To: 

The Hon. Mitton F. Greaa, 

Minister of Labour, 

Department of Labour, 

Ottawa, Canada. 
In the matter of the “Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act” 

and 

In the matter of a Dispute between 
Vancouver Hotel Company Limited, 
Employer, and Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, Bargaining Agent 
for the affected Employees. 

Sir: 

The main demands of the Union upon 


the Vancouver Hotel Company Limited, 
the Employer in this instance, were for:— 


1. A general wage increase of twenty 
cents per hour, and 

2. A work week of forty hours consist- 
ing of five consecutive days of eight 
hours each with no reduction in 
“take-home pay” for those on weekly 
or monthly rates, and a compensating 
twenty per cent increase in the rates 
of those employed on an hourly basis. 

In addition to the above the Union 
requested :— 

3. An adjustment in the wage rates of 
all classifications in Group 6 (of the 
collective agreement) and of the 
printer, 

4. Adjustment of inequalities in rates of 
pay within and between certain occu- 
pational classifications, 

5. The elimination of the restrictive 
rules governing front office clerks, 

6. Revision of rules to provide for the 
bulletining of the lowest rated posi- 
tion within a group, and 

7. The inclusion of certain positions 
within the scope of the agreement 
which are presently excluded. 

I am in agreement with the recommenda- 
tions of my colleagues on the Board 
regarding items 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 above. I 
regret, however, that I am unable to agree 
with their recommendations relating to 
items 1 and 2. 
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Standard 

Before dealing with the request of the 
Union for a forty hour work week and a 
general wage increase, it may be said that 
to some extent, the Union based its argu- 
ments in support of both of these demands 
upon the premise that the employees of 
railway hotels, because of their common 
employer, should be regarded as being on 
the same footing, as far as wages and 
working conditions are concerned, as the 
other employees of the railway companies 
who are employed in the operation of the 
railways themselves. They argued that 
railway hotel employees were for this 
reason to be considered as set apart from 
the employees of non-railway hotels. The 
answer of the employer’s representatives to 
this argument was that a common employer 
did not make a case for common working 
and wage conditions. They contended that 
it was necessary to adopt some standard 
to which to compare the wages and working 
conditions of the employees concerned, and 
that the appropriate standard for com- 
parison in this case was the hotel industry 
within the City of Vancouver. 


This question has been considered by 
successive conciliation and _ arbitration 
boards all of which have rejected the 
Union’s contention. On principle, I can- 
not accept the argument that a common 
employer should result in common employ- 
ment conditions. The adoption of such a 
principle would create chaos within and 
between occupational groups. I am of the 
opinion, therefore, that if the Board is to 
arrwve at a realistic conclusion concerning 
the matters referred to it for its considera- 
tion, 1t must of necessity recognize that the 
proper standard to be applied in determin- 
ing the adequacy or inadequacy of the 
wages and working conditions prevailing in 
the Hotel Vancouver is to compare them 
to those prevailing in the hotel industry 
within the City of Vancouver. 

The representatives of the employer con- 
ceded that the Georgia Hotel, which is a 
privately operated hotel situated in Van- 
couver, offers the fairest basis for com- 
parison with the Hotel Vancouver. The 
Georgia Hotel is the only other hotel in 
Vancouver which may be regarded as a 
first-class hotel and the wages and working 
conditions there are superior to those 
existing in any other hotel in the area, 
excepting the Hotel Vancouver itself. There 
is a collective agreement in force in the 
Georgia Hotel between the operating com- 
pany and the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees and Bartenders International 
Union. 


General Wage Increase 


During the course of the hearing it 
became clear that as a result of successive 
across-the-board increases, the whole wage 
structure existing in the Hotel Vancouver 
had become out of alignment. The wages 
of some employment categories were too 
high and others too low in comparison with 
other hotels or similar occupations in other 
industries. In general, it might be said 
that the employer contended that the wages 
of gratuity employees and some _ others 
were too high and those of the remaining 
employees too low. At the request of the 
Board, the employer filed a revised wage 
structure which it stated was intended to 
correct these maladjustments. In those 
cases where it considered that wages were 
too low, the employer proposed to increase 
them to or above the level existing in the 
Hotel Georgia. Where there was no 
proper basis for comparison with the Hotel 
‘Georgia, the employer proposed to increase 
wages to or above the going rate for the 
trade or employment concerned in com- 
parable outside industry. Although it con- 
sidered that in many cases where no 
increases were provided for that a rate 
reduction was justified, the employer did 
not request the Board to make a down- 
ward revision. These rates remain the 
same under the revised wage structure. 


It did not appear that there was much 
divergence of opinion between the Union 
and the employer on the wage scale filed 
by the employer. The Union did contend 
however that some of the wage increases 
offered by the employer were too great or 
too small in comparison with certain other 
trades or employments within the Hotel, 
and that adjustments should be made in 
respect to these. Jf there are inequalities 
as alleged by the Union, then I recommend 
that the Union and the employer confer 
for the purpose of agreeing upon wage rates 
which are appropriate for the categories in 
dispute. 

It is agreed by all Members of the Board 
that the revised wage scale offered by the 
employer places the wages of employees of 
the Hotel Vancouver, on the average, 
twenty per cent above employees of the 
Georgia Hotel. In addition, Hotel Van- 
couver employees receive pensions, travel- 
ling privileges on the railroads and the 
right to purchase meals and lodging in 
certain cases at normal costs. By what 
possible standard is there justification for 
a further differential? It is admitted that 
the average rates paid by the Hotel 
Vancouver are not only the highest in 
Vancouver but the highest for any hotel 
in Canada. This is especially significant 


in light of the fact that the Vancouver 
Hotel Company Limited is not earning the 
interest cost on the capital required to 
erect and furnish the hotel. The state- 
ments filed with the Board show that on 
the average over the last five years there 
has been an annual income deficiency of 
$177,398 and that in 1950 and 1951 the 
annual income deficiency was respectively 
$295,218 and $218,853. In view of these 
circumstances, I cannot agree that any 
further increase in wages is justified at the 
present time. 


My colleagues however appear to be of 
the opinion that compensation should be 
made for the loss in real wages which has 
occurred since the high point of 150-4 was 
reached in 1948. They base their recom- 
mendation upon the effect of the increased 
cost of living since 1948 upon money wages. 
They have recommended that all wages be 
increased by 8-43 per cent (less the pro 
rata effect of the wage revision, calculated 
by the Chairman to average 2-94 per cent) 
in order to restore real wages to the 1948 
levels. I cannot ayree that an increase in 
the cost of living justifies an increase in 
wages where those wages are already above 
the average existing in the industry. 
Particularly is this true where the employer, 
under existing circumstances, is receiving 
less than a fair return on the capital 
anvested. It is admitted by all parties that 
until 1948 wage increases in this hotel were 
not related to the cost of living. In practi- 
cally all cases, they exceeded the rise in 
living costs with the result that real wages 
rose substantially between 1939 and 1948. 
This was a direct result of the fact that 
hotel workers until that time shared the 
results of the bargaining strength of the 
railway employees. They thus achieved 
wage increases out of line with the hotel 
industry of which they are a part. Jt is 
unrealistic to say that because under these 
circumstances real wages reached a maximum 
im the year 1948 they should be forever 
preserved. To do so is to ignore completely 
the competitive position of the Hotel 
Vancouver within the hotel industry. My 
own thoughts on this matter are much 
better expressed by the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Kellock in his Award dealing with railway 
hotel employees, dated December 18, 
1950 :— 

I do not think that the fact that the 
cost of living has advanced since 1948, 
affecting hotel employees in common with 
others is a ground upon which I can pro- 
ceed, in view of the evidence before me 
as to the rates which are actually in 
existence. 


POL 


The railway has adduced evidence as to 
the level of wages paid non-railway hotel 
employees. This evidence shows in the 
first place that at December 1949, the 
average hourly earnings of employees in 
Canadian National hotels were 75-7 cents 
as compared with 58:7 cents in other 
hotels and restaurants not railway owned, 
a difference of some 30 per cent. Since 
that time, the railway hotel employees 
have received an increase of four cents 
per hour, bringing the average rate up to 
79-7 cents, while the rate for non-railway 
hotels and restaurants as at August 1, 
1950, was 61-0 cents per hour. 

The employees do not deny these 
figures, but they say that the comparison 
is not a proper one as it is with rates 
paid in various classes of hotels through- 
out the country, whereas the railway 
hotels are in a class by themselves and 
in a position to secure much higher rates 
from the travelling public. Correspond- 
ingly, they call for a type of employee 
of greater ability and more responsi- 
bility than in the case of other hotels. 

The railway has, however, adduced 
evidence as to the actual rates paid in 
each of its hotels and the rates paid in 
other first-class hotels in the same or 
comparable communities. The com- 
parison generally indicates much higher 
wage rates in the railway operated hotels. 
...L1do not think that, the rates now 
paid in the various railway hotels being 
substantially higher than those in other 
comparable hotels, a case for a further 
increase has been made out. Effect must 
be given to the undoubted fact that the 
employees in railway operated hotels 
could not do better nor perhaps as well 
if they sought employment in non-railway 
operated hotels. There is the added con- 
sideration that the employees of the 
railway operated hotel receive benefits in 
the form of pensions. Evidence as to 
what pensions, if any, are paid in non- 
railway hotels was not given. 

As in the case of the railway employees 
proper, no argument has been presented 
by the employees from the standpoint of 
the inadequacy of the rate paid to any 
particular classification of hotel employee. 
The case has been on the basis of the 
same increase for all. 

The result to which all of the above 
leads might be otherwise if the earnings 
of the hotels here in question justified an 
upward revision in wage scales, but that 
is not the case. 


Recommendation 


I therefore recommend no increase in 
wage rates at the present time over and 
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above the rates set out in the employer’s 
revised wage structure, with such varia- 
tions thereof as may be merited in those 
individual cases where objections were 
entered by the Union. 


Forty Hour Week 


It should be noted at the outset that the 
forty hour week is by no means general 
even in British Columbia in industries which 
serve the public. Retail grocery stores, 
including chain stores, laundries and dry 
cleaners, hospitals, Provincial government 
institutions, and hotels, are, with few excep- 
tions, on the forty four hour week: The 
very nature of the employment requires 
that this be so, because there are few 
opportunities to institute technological 
changes which would produce a reduction 
in hours. The evidence before the Board 
is that eighty-nine additional employees 
would be required to institute the forty 
hour week in the Hotel Vancouver. The 
employer estimated that the wages of these 
additional employees with subsistence would 
amount to the sum of $195,214.86. My 
colleagues have recommended that the forty 
hour week be instituted with a simultaneous 
reduction in pay of 9:1 per cent. If the 
majority of the Board were to recommend 
that the employees pay the full cost of 
instituting the forty hour week (i.e. the 
sum of $195,214.86) there would be no 
valid ground for objecting to the reduction 
in hours. But reducing the wages by 9:1 
per cent does not in fact meet fully the 
costs of instituting the forty hour week. 
On the contrary, it would require a wage 
reduction of approximately 15-5 per cent 
to fully pay for it. I doubt very much 
whether the employees of the Hotel Van- 
couver would be prepared to accept. even 
the wage reduction recommended by my 
colleagues in order to obtain the shorter 
work week, if no general wage increase had 
been recommended by the majority of the 
Board to compensate them for the reduc- 
tion in pay. 


Recommendation 

Bearing these considerations in mind, I 
cannot agree with my colleagues’ recom- 
mendation for the institution of the forty 
hour week at this time and under the 
circumstances mentioned in the majority 
report. J, therefore, recommend that this 
request be not granted. 


Observations 

The new wage structure proposed by the 
employer compares favourably to wages 
paid to sumilar employment classifications 
within and without the hotel industry. 


They are generous by any proper standards. 
The general effect of the majority award 
is to increase these wages by an addi- 
tional sum of approximately $140,000 over 
and above the costs of implementing the 
new wage scale. As pointed out earlier, the 
Hotel Vancouver, already the leader within 
the industry, is now operating on an 
inadequate return on the capital invested. 
Under these circumstances, to add an addi- 
tional financial burden of the amount pro- 
posed is not warranted and could result in 
causing an operational loss. 

It should not be forgotten that capital 
has as much right to a fair return on moneys 
invested as labour has to a fair return for 
services rendered. If this fundamental is 
recognized by labour and capital alike there 
will be fewer disagreements. The develop- 


ment of this country is dependent upon 
capital as well as labour and unless there 
is an opportunity to receive a fair return, 
capital will not be attracted to invest new 
money in hotel construction. 


Effective Date 
I recommend that the revised wage 
structure take effect from January 1, 1952. 


Duration of Agreement 

I recommend that the new agreement be 
for a period of one year from the date of 
execution. 

Respectfully submitted this 25th day of 
April) A.D1952. 

(Sgd.) C. Grorce Rosgson, 
Member. 

Vancouver, B.C. 





(Continued from page 707) 


at the Workmen’s Compensation Centre at 
Malton, Ontario, made him internationally 
known, as it grew under his guidance to the 
largest of its kind on the North American 
continent.” 

A National Advisory Committee on the 
Rehabilitation of the Disabled was 
appointed early this year, made up of 
representatives of all agencies concerned 
with the problem of rehabilitation. At its 
first meeting in Ottawa (L.G., April, 1952, 
p. 424), the Committee recommended the 
appointment of a National Co-ordinator, as 
a full-time federal civil servant. 

This Committee estimated that there are 
about 150,000 persons of working age in 
Canada, victims of accidents, congenital 
conditions, or disabling illness, including 
mental illness, in need of rehabilitation 
services. Many of these persons are 
receiving, or have received, rehabilitation 
services, but there are many thousands who 
are not getting adequate attention, and who 
must be supported by their families at 
home, or by the community in institutions. 

Experts agree that a large proportion of 
these persons could be helped to the point 
where they could be placed in jobs and 
become self-supporting. They say that, in 
the end, the problem is one of finding the 
right job for each disabled man or woman, 
after he or she has been given the neces- 
sary treatment and training. 

At the present time, the chances of 
disabled persons obtaining the help they 
need depends, to a large extent, on where 
they live and what their disabilities are. 


There is a great deal of work now being 
done in the field of rehabilitation by 
federal and provincial government depart- 
ments, by hospitals and by voluntary 
agencies. For disabilities such as blindness, 
highly organized facilities are available all 
across the country, but for some disabilities, 
services are available only in certain areas 
or for certain groups. 

The National Committee has found that 
existing rehabilitation services are generally 
on a high level, but there are many gaps 
and considerable lack of co-ordination. 
Filling those gaps will be a tremendous 
task, too big to be undertaken by any one 
Government or by voluntary agencies alone. 
Only by the closest co-operation and co- 
ordination of the efforts of all agencies, 
government, municipal, and private, can 
ultimate success be obtained. It will be 
Mr. Campbell’s task to endeavour, by the 
means placed at his disposal by the federal 
Government, to bring about this co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination. 

In 1947, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of Ontario opened what was to 
become the largest convalescent and reha- 
bilitation centre of its type in North 
America. Mr. Campbell was appointed the 
first Superintendent of this humanitarian 
project. Prior to his appointment as 
Superintendent, Mr. Campbell was in 
charge of the administration and setting 
up of the convalescent centre. He con- 
tinued as Superintendent until 1951, when 
he was called upon to direct the Provincial 
Old Age Assistance program. 
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Wage Changesin Collective Agreements 
During First Four Months of 1952 


W age increases of 10 cents an hour or more are provided for in three- 
quarters of the 173 collective agreements, covering 37,200 workers, 
signed and forwarded to the Department during first 4 months of 1952 


Examination of some 173 collective 
agreements signed and forwarded* to the 
Department of Labour during the first four 
months of 1952 indicates that almost 
three-quarters of these agreements provide 
for wage increases of 10 cents an hour 
or more. 

More than half the agreements provide 
for increases of 15 cents an hour or more. 

Of those agreements providing increases 
of less than 10 cents an hour, approxi- 
mately one-fifth again contain cost-of- 
living “escalator” clauses which had been 
in effect over the previous year. These 
clauses provide for wage changes in rela- 
tion to changes in the cost-of-living index. 

The clauses vary considerably in the type 
of formula they set forth for adjusting 
wage rates (L.G., Dec., 1951, p. 1633). 
Workers covered by them would in most 
cases have been eligible for wage increases 


*Other agreements signed during this 
period had not reached the Department by 
April 30 but those which were received 
applied to 37,200 workers. 


of from 14 to 19 cents an hour during the 
period between January, 1951, and January, 
1952, when the cost-of-living index rose by 
19 points; on the other hand, decreases of 
2 or 3 cents may have occurred as a result 
of declines in the index during the first 
four months of 1952. 


W age Increases in Collective Agreements 
First Four Months of 1952 


Number of 





Number of | Workers 

Agreements’ Affected 
No change \).0es. % 3,900 
O— 4.9 cents ... 12 1,425 
Dae Oo ce hee eae 19 6,100 
Hear a i ee 37 7,500 
1519 See ee 58 8,425 
O02 1 Ge Aree 30 7,625 
Dee wild folate ae 10 2,225 
173 37,200 





Recent Collective Agreements 


Sabbatical leave and cumulative sick pay 
are provided in the agreement between the 
School District of Winnipeg No. 1 and the 
Manitoba Teachers’ Society. This is the 
first agreement covering teachers, in a 
province other than Quebec, which has 
come to the notice of the Department. 

Cumulative sick leave is also provided 
in an agreement for an oil refinery. Both 
agreements are summarized below. 
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A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
‘Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
ment. A number of those recently 
received are summarized below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article follow- 
ing this. 








Logging 


Logging—Province of Newfoundland— 
Anglo - Newfoundland Development 
Company, Ltd., and Bowater’s New- 
foundland Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., 
and the Fishermen’s Protective Union, 
the Newfoundland Labourer’s Union, 
the Newfoundland Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and the Workers’ Central 
Protective Union. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 
10, 1951, to October 9, 1952, unless altered 
or amended by or with the consent of the 
Woods Labour Board. 


Union security: any member of the above 
4 unions who has paid his membership fee 
and the current year’s dues may work any- 
where on either company’s operations without 
further charges. 


Hours: the normal working day or shift 
shall be 10 hours, except in cases of cooks 
and cookees, employees paid a monthly wage, 
employees allowed straight time and men 
engaged on regular shift work. With the 
exception of cook house employees and stable 
men no person will be required to work on 
Sunday and on 3 specified holidays, one of 
which is a paid holiday, except in cases of 
emergency or special circumstances. Over- 
time: time and one-half for work on Sundays 
and on the 3 holidays to men employed on 
all work in connection with the loading of 
ships. 

Wage rates: cutting rough wood, per cord, 
with roads cut $4.83 to $6.90, where men 
cut their own roads $5.18 to $7.25. Woods 
operations, per 26-day month—saw filer $222; 
per 30-day month—cooks $255 to $267: 
cookee, bunkhouse man $231; per day— 
teamsters, single $8.65, double $9.01; general 
labour $8.50; per hour—carpenters 85 to 95 
cents, camp blacksmith 88 cents, boat 
builders 94 and 96 cents, temporary labour 
85 cents. Mechanical, per 26-day month— 
bulldozer operators, grader operators, carry- 
all operators $246 to $270; shovel operators, 


choate loader operators $246 to $258: 
mechanics, acetylene and electric welders 
$234 to $296; tractor operators, truck 
drivers (transportation) $234 to $258: 
mechanics’ helpers and learners $215 to 
$226; tractor brakemen $225; per day— 


Hayes truck drivers $11.05, watchmen $8.50: 
per hour—truck drivers (ordinary) 88 cents. 
Miscellaneous, per 30-day month—tower man 
$221 to $238, barn tenders $235; per hour 
—dynamite man 93 cents, painters 88 to 95 
cents, sled repairers 88 cents. Drive, sack 
and tow, per 30-day month—cooks on drive 
and boat cooks $255 to $267; per 26-day 
month—motorboat drivers $234; per hour 
boat crews 90 and 92 cents, drivers 88 cents, 
deck hands 86 to 93 cents, sacking lake 85 
cents. Jack ladder loading, per hour—con- 
trol table, car men 92 cents, hooking on 
men, boom hands 88 cents. Saw mill oper- 
ators, per hour—sawyers 95 cents to $1.09, 
wire splicers 99 cents, edger men 95 to 97 
cents; canters, planer operators 85 to 95 
cents; trimmers, jack-up men 85 cents, tail 
sawyers 88 to 90 cents. Winter hauling 
rates, minimum earnings per day—$9.39 to 
$10.23. Board at the rate of $27.90 per 
month to be deducted from men’s earnings: 
horse feed free. (The above wage rates 





represent an increase of approximately 9 per 
cent over the previous rates.) Where men 
have to walk a distance exceeding three- 
quarters of a mile to and from camp they 
will be allowed to walk one way in com- 
pany’s time; this does not apply to piece 
workers. For fighting forest fires men will 
be paid at the existing daily rate of pay, 
regardless of number of hours worked. ; 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Mining 


Coal Mining—Provinces of Alberta and 
British Columbia—The Domestic Coal 
Operators’ Association of Western 
Canada and the Western Canada 
Bituminous Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion and United Mine Workers of 
America, District 18. 


Amendments to the agreements which 
became effective February 17, 1951 (L.G.. 
June, 1951, pp. 820 and 821), renew the 
agreements for another year, from February 
17, 1952, to February 16, 1953, with certain 
changes :— 


Wage rates: all day wage and contract 
rates are increased by $1.40 per day. 

Existing house coal and briquette prices 
ie employees are increased by 70 cents per 
on. 


Welfare fund: the maximum retirement 
benefit will be increased, effective June 1. 
1952, from $75 to $100 per month and the 


maximum disability benefit from $67.50 

to $80. 

Non-Metal Mining—Lakefield, Ont— 
American Nepheline Limited and 


United Cement, Lime and Gypsum 
Workers’ International Union, Local 
S06. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 
TT, 1951, to October 11, 1953, and for 
another year, unless 30 days’ notice of 
cancellation is given by either party. 


Check-off: the Rand Formula is part of 
the agreement. 


Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of 40 hours in any one 
standard work week (except when due to 
a regularly scheduled change of shift). 
Absence through illness or by permission will 
not affect an employee’s right to overtime 
pay. Triple time will be paid for work on 
one specified paid holiday in 1951, on 3 in 
1952, and on 4 in 1953. 

Vacations with pay: one week to employees 
with more than 12 months but less than 7 
years of continuous service in 1952 or 6 
years in 1953; two weeks to those with a 
minimum of 7 years of continuous service 
in 1952 or 6 years in 1953. Employees with 
less than 12 months of continuous service 
will, upon request, be granted one week with 
pay equivalent to 2 per cent of their gross 
earnings, 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes, 
effective December 1, 1951: mill—powderman 
$1.34, helper $1.20; driller $1.18, helper 
$1.13; shovel operator $1.58: blacksmith 
(steel sharpener) $1.40, helper $1.17; shovel 
oiler, grizzly man, skiptender $1.21: 
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labourer $1.08; crushing plant—operator, 
milling $1.17 and $1.32, separation $1.17; 
crushermen $1.21, cobber $1.11, labourer 
$1.08; mill repair shop—millwright $1.55; 
repairman $1.28, helper $1.17; machine shop 
—welder $1.55, machinist $1.28 and $1.46, 
blacksmith (general) $1.32, hoistman $1.21; 
general surface—carpenter $1.46, helper 
$1.17; grader operator, bulldozer operator 
$1.28; truck driver $1.18. The above rates 
are from 22 to 85 cents per hour higher 
than the rates provided in the previous 
agreement. For the period from October 11, 
1951, to November 30, 1951, the pay rates 
were those provided in the previous agree- 
ment plus 2 cents per hour. As of October 
11, 1952, an increase of 5 cents per hour 
will go into effect. 

Escalator clause: the company agrees to 
pay a cost-of-living bonus of 11 cents per 
hour worked for the period from October 
11, 1951, to November 30, 1951. Thereafter, 
this bonus is to be adjusted quarterly up 
or down, at the rate of one cent per hour 
for each 1-3 point change in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living index, 
starting from a base of 190-4 (index figure 
for October, 1951). 

Welfare plan: the company will pay 50 
per cent of the cost of the Plan for Hospital 
Care (Blue Cross) on the standard ward 
plan and 50 per cent of the cost of Physicians 
Services Incorporated full coverage contract 
on behalf of employees who enroll under 
these plans effective December 1, 1951. The 
company will also provide the clerical staff 
to operate a union-supported group insurance 
scheme paid for by the employees. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing 


Vegetable Products—Cardinal, Ont—The 
Canada Starch Company Limited and 
the United Food Processors Union, 
Local 483 of the Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
1, 1952, to December 31, 1952, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 6 weeks’ 
notice. This agreement is similar to the 
one previously in effect (L.G., May, 1951, 
p. 685) with the following changes:— 


Vacations with pay: 18 days are now 
granted after 20 years’ service instead of 
after 25 years, as previously. 


Hourly wage rates provided in the previous 
agreement were increased, effective July 1, 
1951, by from 3 to 7 cents for males and 
by 14 and 2 cents for females. Under the 
provisions of the present agreement the rates 
are increased by another 6 cents for males 
and 3 cents for females. The basic rates 
are now 99 cents for males and 78 cents 
for females. 

The shift bonus is increased by one cent 
per hour, from 8 to 4 cents. 


Nylon Yarn—Kingston, Ont—Canadian 
Industries Limited (Nylon Division) 
and United Mine Workers of America, 
District 60, Canadian Chemical Divi- 
ston, Local 13,160. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
12, 1951, to December 11, 1952. Either 
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party may, on 10 days’ notice, require the 
other party to enter into negotiations for 
the renewal of the agreement within 2 
months prior to the expiry date. 


Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable. 


Hours: for day workers 84 or 8 hours for ' 
4 days, 8 hours on a fifth day and from 
0 to 8 hours on a sixth day in each week, 
in accordance with the schedule established 
from time to time; for shift workers the 
normal daily hours vary from 8 hours for 
6 days in a week to 8 hours for 4 days in 
a week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of the normal daily hours; 
double time for work on the _ regularly 
assigned day of rest and on 8 gpecified 
paid holidays. However, if required to work 
on a holiday on less than 12 hours’ notice 
an employee will be paid double time and 
one-half. 


Rest and wash-up periods: employees will 
be granted a 10-minute rest period for each 
4 hours worked. In addition, certain speci- 
fied employees will be granted a 5-minute 
wash-up period before lunch time and a 
period up to 10 minutes at the end of the 
day to put away tools, wash-up, etc. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: production department—package 
preparation operator, winding service oper- 
ator 92 cents; doubling operator, sizing 
operator, spooling operator $1.05; coning 
operator, final inspector $1.10; shipping 
trucker $1.23; uptwist operator, shipping 
operator $1.32; spinning operator $1.47 and 
$1.51; salt preparation operator $1.59. 
Works engineering department—carpenters, 
electricians, instrument mechanics, mechanics, 
pipefitters $1.38 to $1.69; cement finisher 
$1.53; lift truck operator $1.38; gardener, 
labourer $1.28; apprentices 91 cents to $1.31. 
Personnel department—chefs $1.42 and $1.55; 
cook $1.15, assistant cook $1.10, cafeteria 
server 95 cents. 


Shift differentials: a premium of 6 cents 
an hour will be paid for all shift work 
which begins after 3 p.m. and before 3 a.m. 
and “for all work performed on the day 
shift of any regular schedule which provides 
for a changing day of rest.” 

Provision is made for a Joint Production 
Committee, grievance procedure, seniority 
rights and the safety and health of employees. 


Printing and Publishing—Montreal, P.Q. 
—The Montreal Star Company Limited 
and Montreal Typographical Union, 
NOT 6: 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
15, 1951, to November 14, 1953. If either 
party wishes to propose a change in wage 
rates or hours of work to be effective after 
November 14, 1952, notice is to be given 
between 60 and 50 days prior to November 
14, 1952. 


Union security: the company agrees to 
employ union members, provided the union 
furnishes the number of competent mem- 
bers required, and to replace the miscel- 
laneous help in the composing room by 
journeymen and apprentices as vacancies 
occur, providing this does not affect the 
status of any present employee. 


Hours: tor period ending December 138, 
1951—8 per day, 40 per week for day work, 
74 per shift, 373 per week for night, lobster 
or split shifts; after December 18, 1951— 
373 hours per week for all shifts. Overtime: 
time and one-half for the first 3 hours in 
excess of the regular shift, double time 
thereafter and for work performed by the 
day shift on Sundays and on 8 specified 
paid holidays, and by night, lobster and 
spht shifts starting immediately prior to 
Sundays or holidays, except for split shift 
work on Saturdays executed by members not 
required to work on the following Sunday. 

Vacations with pay: to all regular workers 
2 weeks (10 working days) after one year’s 
service; regular employees with less than 
one year of company service will receive 
one day after one month of service, 2 days 
after 2 months, 3 days after 3 or 4 months, 
4 days after 5 months and so on to 10 
days after 12 months. Extras shall receive 
one day for each 26 days, or major fraction 
thereof, worked during the preceding 12 
months. 

Hourly wage rates: journeymen—for day 
work $2.18%, for night work $2.294, for 
lobster and split shifts $2.374 (these rates 
represent increases of 33% cents per hour for 
day workers, and 262 cents for all other 
workers, over the previous rates); appren- 
tices’ rates shall be 31 per cent of journey- 
men’s scale during first 6 months, 32 per 
cent during second 6 months and 35, 40, 45, 
50, 55, 60, 68, 74, 79 and 84 per cent 
respectively during the third to twelfth 6 
months. 

Provision is made for an apprenticeship 
plan and for a joint standing committee for 
the settling of disputes. 


Metal Products—Toronto, Ont—John 
Ingis Company Limited and the 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 


4487. 

Agreement to be in effect from October 
7, “1951; to October \6, 1952; and for a 
further period of one year, subject to 60 
days’ notice. Six months from the effective 
date of the agreement either party may, 
on 10 days’ notice, initiate negotiations on 
salary adjustments and on any other 
matters that may be mutually agreed upon. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
regular monthly union dues from the pay of 
all employees in the bargaining unit. 

Hours: the working week consists of 362 
hours for the executive offices and 40 hours 
for the factory offices. Overtime: employees 
working over one hour authorized overtime 
are paid on a straight hourly basis pro- 
portionate to their salaries. 

Vacations with pay: employees with from 
3 months’ to one year’s service will receive 
4 per cent of basic pay, those with one to 
20 years’ service 2 weeks’ pay and those 
with over 20 years’ service 3 weeks’ pay. 

any one of 8 specified holidays occurs 
during an employee’s vacation, he will 
receive an additional day with pay. Vaca- 
tions must be taken during the vacation 
period each year, unless otherwise scheduled. 

Sick leave with pay: after 6 months’ 
service one week, after one year’s service 
2 weeks with full pay and 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 
weeks with half pay after 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 
years’ service, respectively. After 6 years’ 
service employees will be entitled to 2 weeks 
with full pay and 12 weeks with half pay. 
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Weekly salaries: female—group 1 $28 to 
$35.50, group 2 $31.50 to $38.75, group 3 
$35 to $42.25, group 4 $38.50 to $45.75, 
group 5 $42 to $50.50; male—group 1 $33 
to $40, group 2 $36.50 to $43.50, group 3 $40 
to $47, group. 4 $43.50 to $50.50, group 5 
$47 to $55, group 6 $50.50 to $59.75, eroup 
7 $54 to $65.50, group 8 $57.50 to $71.50. 

Esealator clause: in addition to the above 
rates, employees shall be paid, commencing 
January 14, 1951, a cost-of-living bonus of 
$2 per week. This bonus will be adjusted 
quarterly at the rate of 40 cents per week 
for each change of 1-3 points in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living index, 
starting from a base of 172-5 points (index 
figure for January, 1951). 

Seniority will be given as much weight as 
possible consistent with the maintenance of 
an efficient working force. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Chemical Products—Hamilton, Oni— 
Canadian Industries Limited (Hamilton 
Works) and United Mine Workers of 
America, District 50, Canadian Chem- 
wal Division, Local 13,083. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
18, 1951, to December 17, 1952. Hither party 
may, on 10 days’ notice, require the other 
party to enter into negotiations for the 
renewal of the agreement within the period 
of two months prior to the expiry date. 

Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of the normal daily hours of work, 
provided that double time will be paid for 
work in excess of 12 consecutive hours; 
double time also for work on the regularly 
assigned day of rest and on 8 specified 
paid holidays (double time and one-half if 
required to work on such holiday on less 
than 24 hours’ notice). 

Rest and wash-up periods: all employees 
will be granted two 10-minute rest periods 
during their normal daily hours. In addi- 
tion, they will be allowed wash-up periods 
of a minimum of 5 minutes before their 
luncheon period and a minimum of 10 
minutes before the end of their working day. 

The application of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Plans shall continue in respect of the 
eligible employees in conformity with their 
general application throughout the company. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions, retroactive to December 3, 1951 (for 
continuous or multiple shift work the rates 
are 4 cents per hour higher); carboy 
assembler and repairer, drum_ preparer, 
labourer $1.374; acetic area filler, ammonium 
chloride craneman, blasters’ helper, carboy 
filler, drum filler, dryerman, mixing oper- 
ator helper, pesticide sewer, piler helper, 
rock unloader, sulphur truck spotter, ware- 
housemen $1.42; ammonium chloride bagger, 
centrifuge operator, cylinder filler, truck 
driver, locomotive brakeman, oiler, pesticide 
packager, salt cake grinder $1.464; bates 
operator, cooper, phosphate rock grinder, 
electrician helper, mechanic helper, welder 
helper, tractor driver, trolley blender oper- 
ator $1.51; blaster, fertilizer mixing oper- 


ator, weight blender operator $1.55; 
fertilizer crane operator, pesticide grinder, 
shipper  $1.594; acid plant operator, 


ammonium chloride operator, bulldozer oper- 
ator, spray painter, superphosphate operator 
$1.64; blacksmith, locomotive crane operator, 


ligt; 


muriatic potman, rigger $1.684; area main- 
tenance man, carpenter, electrician, lead 
burner, mechanic, pipefitter, welder $1.73; 
operating engineer $1.794; craft leader 9 
cents per hour above craft rate, youth 
$1.244; learners’ minimum starting rate 
$1.42; this rate is to be reviewed every 6 
months until the rate for -the craft is 
reached. The above rates are, with a few 
exceptions, 23 cents per hour higher than 
the previous rates. 


Seniority: departmental seniority shall 
govern in cases of promotions, demotions and 
transfers within a department, if the senior 
employee is as well qualified as junior 
employees, and plant seniority when a lay-off 
is necessary or when there is a department 
vacancy not filled by a member of the 
department concerned. However, the com- 
pany reserves the right to retain, promote 
or transfer employees who possess the best 
qualifications. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the safety and health of employees. 


Chemical Products—Shawinigan Falls, 
P.Q—Canadian Resins and Chemicals 
Lumited and Le Syndicat National des 
Travailleurs en Plastique de Shawinigan 


Falls Inc. (C.C.C Lh). 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
1, 1951, to February 24, 1953, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G., July, 1951, p. 973) 
with the following changes:— 


Hours of work have been reduced, effec- 
tive January 6, 1952, and are 8 per day 
with 4 hours on alternate Saturdays, an 
average of 42 (previously 44) per week. 

The number of paid holidays has been in- 
creased from 6 to 9. 


Hourly wage rates were increased (with 
a few exceptions) by 14 cents per hour while 
the 44-hour week was still in effect and by 
an additional 6 to 8 cents when the 42-hour 
week was inaugurated, bringing the basic 
hourly (fate ‘gp wtO. 9 S28.) ealidy s sileod 
respectively. 

Escalator clause: the escalator clause has 
been adjusted to the new term of the agree- 
ment: the base from which all cost-of-living 
allowances are calculated is now 189-5 with 
no ceiling on the cost-of-living payments. 

Shift differentials: all previous shift 
premiums are increased by 2 cents per hour. 


Oil Refining—Regina, Sask—The Saskat- 
chewan Federated Co-operatives 
Inmited and Oil Workers International 
Union, Local 694 (CIO-CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
1, 1951, to November 30, 1952, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: union shop. 

Check-off of monthly dues, initiation fees 
and assessments compulsory for all eligible 
employees. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for the 
first 4 hours in excess of the regular hours 
of work; double time thereafter and for 
work on Sundays or the regularly assigned 
days of rest. 

Statutory holidays: 9 specified holidays 
and any other civic, provincial or nationally 
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proclaimed holidays will be ovserved without 
deduction of pay. Double time and one-half 
will be paid for work on a holiday other 
than a civic holiday. For work on a civic 
holiday an employee will be entitled to 
equivalent time off with pay or, if this cannot 


be granted within 30 days, to double pay. 


Rest periods: employees will be granted 
two 10-minute rest periods a day. 


Vacations with pay: two weeks after one 
year’s service, 3 weeks after 10 years’ 
service. 

Sick leave: after 3 months’ service an 
employee will be entitled to 10 days’ sick 
leave with pay per annum, such leave to 
be cumulative from year to year. Employees 
shall be entitled to an additional 10 days’ 
sick leave at one-half pay during the first 
year of employment and to 20 days during 
the second year; such leave shall not be 
cumulative. 

After 2 years’ service employees will be 
paid, in case of accident, the difference 
between the compensation paid by the Com- 
pensation Board and the employees’ wages. 

In case of sickness, death or accident to 
members of the immediate family employees 
will be granted compassionate leave with 
pay for periods up to 10 days. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: maintenance department—chief trades. 


men $1.90, tradesmen $1.62 and _ $1.81, 
improvers $1.50; storekeeper $1.62, pipe 
coverer $1.55; labourer, leading — $1.42, 


regular $1.34, probationary $1.18; truck and 
tractor operator $1.42, summer help $1.21; 
process department—-operator $2 and $2.05, 
assistant operator $1.85, helpers $1.55 and 
$1.75, treater $1.70, pumper $1.65, appren- 
tice $1.27, steam engineers $1.55 to $1.90, 
chemist $1.70: office employees—cost and 
yield clerks $180 to $250 (per month), 
clerk-stenographer $180 to $195 (per month) : 
warehouse department—warehousemen $1.39 
and $1.46; pumper blender, welder $1.52. 
Where a male employee is replaced by a 
female employee the principle of équal pay 
for equal work shall apply, regardless of age. 


Shift differential: employees on the second 
shift will be paid 7 cents, and those on the 
third shift 14 cents, per hour extra. 


Group Insurance Plan: life insurance 
policies issued to permanent employees under 
this plan shall be in the amounts of $1,500 
for single employees and $3,000 for married 
employees. The employees shall contribute 
60 cents per month per $1,000 of insurance, 
with the employer contributing the remaining 
portion of the premium. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and safety and health 
of employees. 


Construction 


Bricklayers—Fort William, Ont—The 
Lakehead Butlders’ Exchange (Brick- 
laying and Masonry Division) and 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ 
International Union of America, 
Local 28. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1952, to March 31, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. 


Union security: union shop. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime will be permitted 
only in case of extreme necessity. It will 
be paid for at the rate of double time for 
all work in excess of 8 hours on regular 
working days, between 5 p.m. on Friday and 
8 a.m. on Monday and on 4 specified holidays. 

Wages: for journeymen bricklayers and 
masons $2 per hour (previously $1.80). 

Out-of-lown work: men hired at the Lake- 
head and sent to jobs out of town shall have 
their transportation to and from the job 
paid. Time spent travelling will be paid for 
at the regular rate, 8 hours for each day. 
If travelling after 12 o’clock midnight a 
sleeper will be provided. Board and lodging 
are to be paid by the employer. 


Service 


Teachers—Winnipeg, Man—The School 
District of Winnipeg No. 1 and the 
Winnipeg District Association No. 28 
of the Mamitoba Teachers’ Society. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 
1, 1951, to December 31, 1952, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice, 

The present forms of agreements used by 
the district for the engagement of members 
of the instructional staff and the regula- 
tions and by-laws of the school district 
forming part thereof shall remain in force 
during the term of this agreement. 

Sick leave: the provisions respecting 
cumulative sick pay contained in By-law 
No. 412 of the School District of Winnipeg 
No. 1 shall continue in effect during the 
term of this agreement. Accordingly, teachers 
are entitled up to 20 teaching days’ paid 
sick leave per year, this period may be 
increased at the pleasure of the trustees. 
Sick leave shall be cumulative up to 180 
teaching days provided, however, that accu- 
mulated sick leave shall not be credited to 
the teacher until the commencement of his 
sixth year of continuous service. In case of 
sickness, employees will be paid for the 
first 80 days (this includes 20 days allowed 
for the year in which the illness occurs) 
their full salary, for the next 60 days or 
part thereof one-half their salary, and for 
the next 60 days or part thereof a pro rata 
share of the unexpended portion of the 
school districts’s appropriation for the pur- 
pose of this by-law for the current year, 
such share not to exceed one-half of the 
teacher’s salary. A teacher shall not be 
entitled to accumulated sick leave nor shall 
there be any accumulation of sick leave, 
during the period he is absent on sabbatical 
leave. 


Sabbatical leave: a teacher may be granted 
leave for study and/or travel with part 
salary, to be known as sabbatical leave 
grant, in the amount of $1,500 per annum 
paid by the school district. Sabbatical leave 
shall normally be given for one full school 
year. Not more than 2 per cent of the 
teaching staff may be absent on such leave 
in any school year. Only teachers with 10 
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Or more years of teaching service with the 
school district may apply for sabbatical 
leave, provided, however, that no teacher 
within 5 years of the compulsory retirement 
age may apply and that such leave may not 
be granted oftener than once in 10 years. 
Teachers on sabbatical leave are permitted 
to accept scholarships or fellowships. They 
shall not engage in full-time employment, 
except as approved by the superintendent. 
during seven-twelfths of their period of 
leave. 

Salary schedule: for the purpose of this 
schedule teachers are classified according to 
years of training into classes I to VII. The 
basic starting rates and the maximum rates 
(reached after 14 years of teaching experi- 
ence, with yearly increases of $150) are as 
follows: Class I (one year’s training, e.g., 
normal school or equivalent) $1,800-$3,900: 
Class II (2 years’ training, e.g., second year 
university plus normal school) $2,000-$4,100, 
Class III (3 years’ training, e.g., third year 
university plus normal school) $2,200-$4,300: 
Class IV (4 years’ training, e.g., Bachelor’s 
(pass) degree plus normal school or faculty 
of education) $2,400-$4,500: Class V (5 
years’ training, e.g., Bachelor’s (honours) 
degree plus faculty of education) $2,600- 
$4,700; Class VI (6 years’ training, e.g.. 
Masters’ degree plus faculty of education) 
$2,800-$4,900; Class VII (7 years’ training 
to include at least 3 years’ graduate study; 
teacher must be engaged in work related to 
the field in which the advanced training 
was secured) $3,000-$5,100. Certain teachers 
with specified qualifications shall have their 
maximums extended by $150. For teachers 
with one year or more of teaching experience 
before joining the Winnipeg staff the above 
minimum starting rates are increased by 
$100 for one year’s teaching experience, by 
$200 for 2 years’, $300 for 3 years’, $400 for 4 
years’ and by $500 for 5 years’ teaching experi- 
ence. Teachers with married status will be 
paid a dependents’ allowance of $300 per 
annum in addition to their salary, provided 
the aggregate of their salary and _ the 
dependent’s allowance shall not exceed the 
maximum schedule rate. Principals, maximum 
for position (administrative allowance, in- 
cluded in maximum for _ position, in 
parentheses): enrolment up to 175 $4,600 
($300), enrolment 176-300 $5,000 ($450), 
enrolment 301-500 $5,400 ($600), enrolment 
501-700 $5,800 ($750), enrolment above 700 
$6,200 ($900), principal of Senior High 
School (minimum $6,000) $6,700 ($1,050). 

Escalator clause: “A  Cost-of-Living 
Adjustment shall be made on the basis of 
each 5 point rise or fall in the DBS Cost- 
of-Living Index above 180 and below 170 
in the amount of $5 per month for each 5 
point rise or fall, adjustments to be made 
effective January 1, and July 1 each year 
on the basis of the DBS Cost-of-Living Index 
figure for the preceding months of October 
and April respectively.” 


Pensions: the provisions respecting 
pensions as contained in By-law No. 423 of 
the School District of Winnipeg No. 1, as 
amended, shall continue in effect during the 
term of this agreement. 

Provision is made for the settlement of 
differences. 


(Ns 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the 
extension of one new agreement and the 
amendment of 12 others. In addition to 
those summarized below, they include: the 
amendment, of the agreement for trade and 
office employees at Jonquiére published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette issue of March 
29; the amendment of the agreements for 
barbers and hairdressers at Valleyfield and 
for retail stores at Mégantic in the issue 
of April 5; for garage and service station 
employees at Montreal, for the work glove 
and fine glove industries in the province in 
the issue of April 12, and the amendment 
of the agreement for funeral undertakers’ 
employees at Montreal in the issue of 
April 19. 


Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for barbers and hairdressers at 
Montreal and for metal trades at Quebec 
were gazetted March 22. A request for a 
new agreement for structural steel erection 
workers in the province and a request for 
the amendment of the agreement for the 
glass processing industry at Quebec were 
gazetted March 29. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for barbers 
and hairdressers at Hull, for retail stores, 
and hardware, paint and building materials 
stores at Quebec, and for building trades at 
Sherbrooke, at Joliette and at Montreal 
were all gazetted April 5. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for food 
products manufacturing and wholesale trade 
at Quebec and for the printing trades at 
Montreal were published April 12; requests 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, 1949, p. 65. Proceedings under this 
Act and earlier legislation have been noted 
in the Laspour GazETTeE monthly since June, 
1934. 
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for the amendment of the agreements for 
garage employees and for dairy employees 
at Quebec, and for clock and watch repairs 
in some counties of the province were 
gazetted April 19. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and others approv- 
ing the levy of assessment on the parties 
to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Fur Manufacturing Industry, Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated April 3, and 
gazetted April 12, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G.., 
Sept., 1948, p. 992; May, 1950, p. 693, and 
previous issues). Amendment to be in effect 
from March 1, 1952. 


Minimum weekly wage rates for 44 hours 
of work: shop foremen $64; cutters and 
tailors from $43.50 to $60.50; patternmakers 
(male and female) from $45 in first year to 
$66 per week in third year; blocker $43; 
hide sorter $39; operator (male), female 
operator and finisher from $30 to $33; shop 
clerk (male and female), messenger $14.50. 
(The above rates are from $2.50 to $10.50 
per week higher than those previously in 
effect.) Employees whose wages are higher 
than those established for their category 
from October 25, 1951, to February 29, 1952, 
are entitled to a wage increase equal to 5 
per cent of the rate set for the period 
ending February 29, 1952, over and above 
the rate actually paid to them for their 
classification. 

Cost-of-living wage adjustment: one per 
cent per point of increase in the cost-of-living 
index above the 190-point mark, such one 
per cent to be computed on the wage rates 
of the present amendment. Wage readjust- 
ments will be made every 3 months commenc- 
ing March 1, 1952. The cost-of-living bonus 
will not be incorporated with the wages paid 
but will be paid in excess thereof and its 
amount shown separately. 


Printing Trades, Montreal 

An Order in Council, dated March 20, and 
cazetted March 29, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept., 1946, p. 1250, Dec., p. 1772; March, 


“1947, p. 369, April, p. 543, Dec., p. 1803; 


May, 1948, p. 486; May, 1949, p. 604; June, 
1951, p. 827). “L’Association des Hebdo- 
madaires de Langue francaise du Canada” is 
added to the list of contracting parties. 
Minimum hourly wage rates for day work: 
composing room—rates for journeymen com- 
positors, journeymen machine keyboard oper- 
ators, proof readers and castermen are in- 
creased from $1.55 to $1.72 per hour in 
zone I, $1.27 to $1.43 in zone II, and from 
$1.15 to $1.30 in zone III; rates for caster 
runners are from 5 to 8 cents per hour higher 
and are now as follows: from 53 cents per 
hour in first 6 months of first year to 81 
cents in second 6 months of third year in 


zone I, from 46 cents to 70 cents in zone IIT, 
and from 43 cents to 67 cents in zone III, 
after the third year a rate agreed upon 
between employer and employee; press room 
—rates for journeymen pressmen (rotary 
presses, flat bed, cylinder presses, ete.) now 
range from $1.72 per hour to $1.91 in zone I 
instead of from $1.55 to $1.72 as previously, 
trom $1.43 to $1.50 in zone II instead of from 
$1.27 to $1.33 as previously, and from $1.30 
to $1.42 in zone-III instead of from $1.15 
to $1.26 as formerly; rates for journeymen 
pressmen on platen presses, etc. are increased 
from $1.33 to $1.48 per hour in zone I, from 
$1.05 to $1.18 in zone IT, and from 99 cents 
to $1.12 in zone III; rates for assistant 
pressmen (rotary presses, etc.) represent in- 
creases ranging from 13 to 21 cents per hour 
and are now $1.48 per hour in zone I, $1.18 
in zone IJ, $1.12 in zone III; assistant press- 
men (platen presses, etc.) $1.43 in zone I, 
$1.14 in zone II, $1.08 in zone III is an added 
classification; rates for feeders on rotary 
presses, etc. are increased by from 2 to 15 
cents per hour and range from $1.12 to 
$1.48 per hour in zone I, from 99 cents to 
$1.18 in zone II, from 93 cents to $1.12 in 
zone III: feeders’ rates on platen presses 
are increased from $1.02 to $1.13 per hour 
in zone I, from 83 to 93 cents in zone IT, 
from 77 to 87 cents in zone III; _ book- 
binding and finishing departments—rates for 
journeymen, bookbinders and for operators 
on machines are increased from $1.55 to 
$1.72 per hour in zone I, from $1.27 to $1.43 
meezones li and. irompesl.d “to~< $1.30 in 
zone III; paper trimmers and choppers from 
S04 sto... 1b an czoney 1. ° trom 83. to%93 
cents in zone II, and from 77 to 87 cents 
in zone IIT; rates for female help and males 
replacing females are increased by 8 cents 
per hour in the 3 zones making the new 
rates 86 cents per hour in zone I, 72 cents 
in zone II, 66 cents in zone III. Minimum 
rates for unskilled male helpers in all 
departments are 5 to 6 cents per hour higher 
and are now as. follows: during first 6 
months of first year 53 cents per hour in 
zone I, 46 cents in zone II, 43 cents in 
zone IIT, thereafter 65 cents in zone I, 57 
cents in zone II, and 54 cents in zone ITI. 

Other provisions of this amendment revise 
the regulations governing apprentices’ rates, 
apprenticeship periods and definitions as well 
as the revision of rules governing the. oper- 
ations of presses. 


Construction 


Building Trades, Hull and District 


An Order in Council, dated March 20, and 
eazetted March 29, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Jan., 1950, p. 78, April, p. 517, Nov., p. 1905; 
Jan., 1951, p. 64, March, p. 358, June, p. 828; 
Jan., 1952, p. 56, April, p. 452, May, p. 611). 

Minimum hourly wage rate for painter— 
decorator in zone I is increased from $1.22 
to $1.35 per hour. 


Building Trades, Sherbrooke 


An Order in Council, dated March 20, 
and gazetted March 29, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Nov., 1947, p. 1661; Dec., 1948, p. 1421; Feb., 
1949, p. 178; Feb., 1950, p. 209, Nov., p. 
1905: June, 1951, p. 829, Aug., p. 1109, Nov., 
Daalbad). 


Minimum hourly wage rates: in pursuance 
of a cost-of-living wage adjustment clause 
previously provided for, all minimum rates 
will be increased by 5 cents per hour effec- 
tive mirom July (15; 1951. (Index «for 
November, 1951, at 191-2). This provision 
does not apply to pipe mechanics, steam- 
fitters, welders, tinsmiths and roofers work- 
ing in the city of Sherbrooke and within a 
radius of 5 miles from its limits. 


Building Trades, Montreai 


An Order in Council, dated April 17, and 
gazetted April 19, makes binding the terms 
of a new agreement between the Builders 
Exchange Ine. of Montreal, the Master 
Plumbers’ Association of Montreal and 
Vicinity, “La Section des Entrepreneurs en 
Plomberie et Chauffage’ of the Retail 
Merchants Association of Canada, Inc. and 


The Building and Construction Trades 
Council of Montreal and _ Vicinity, Le 
Conseil des Syndicats des metiers de la 


Construction de Montreal, The United Asso- 
ciation of Journeymen and Apprentices of 
the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of 
the United States and Canada, L’Associa- 
tion des Plombiers Soudeurs et Poseurs 
@Appareils de Chauffage des Syndicats 
nationaux de Montreal, Inc. Agreement to 
be in force from April 19, 1952, until 
April 1, 1953. 

The provisions of this agreement are 
similar to those previously in effect (L.G., 
Aug., 1951, p. 1108) with some exceptions 
as follows:— 

Industrial jurisdiction: landscape work is 
deleted from the terms of this agreement. 

Territorial jurisdiction: the trades of 
structural iron work and reinforcing steel 
erection are deleted from the area com- 
prising the entire province. 

Hours remain unchanged at 40 per week 
for qualified tradesmen, hod_ carriers and 
construction boilermakers’ helpers; 55 per 
week for shovel operators, pile driver men 
and crews, cartage and hauling employees, 
etc.; 48 per week for linoleum and tile 
layers, waxers and polishers, etc.; 60 per 
week for road construction; 50 per week 
for common labourers. 

Minimum wage rates: in this agreement 
there is a general increase of 15 cents per 
hour for most hourly rated workers and of 
S§ per week for weekly rated workers, with 
the following exceptions—Minimum wage 
rates for the elevator construction industry 
throughout the province are similar to 
those previously in effect and summarized 
in the Lasour GaAzeTTE of May, .1952. 
Minimum wage rates and_the cost-of-living 
escalator clause for plumbers, steamfitters, 
etc. remain the same as those summarized in 
the Laspour Gazerre of August, 1951. 
Weekly rates for permanent employees are 


unchanged from _ those published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette of June 9, 1951. 
Minimum rates for asbestos insulation 


workers ave unchanged from those published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette of November 
10, 1951, at $1.70 per hour for mechanics 
and $1.35 for junior mechanics. Minimum 
rates for marble, tile and terrazo workers 
are 5 cents per hour higher making the 
new rate for marble setters, terrazzo layer 
and tile setters $1.80 per hour. Rates for 
apprentices to marble, tile and terrazzo 
trades (with the exception of first year 
apprentice) now include the 5 cents per 
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hour bonus previously provided for in the 
Quebec Official Gazette for November 38, 
1951. The classification structural steel 
erector is deleted from the wage scale which 
forms part of this agreement. A request 
for a new agreement for structural steel 
erection workers in the province was 
gazetted March 29. 


Building Trades, St. Jéréme 


An Order in Council, dated April 9, and 
gazetted April 19, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug. 1948s pelsies Dec, 1949, ap. 1559: 
May, 1950, p. 694, Oct., p. 1680, Nov., p. 
1905; Jan., 1951, p. 64, Nov., p. 1539: Jan., 
195255 Dp» 06, April ip. 7453). © “Le Conseil 
Laurentien des Metiers de la Construction” 
is added to the list of contracting parties. 


Hours are unchanged at 48 per week for 


tradesmen, 54 per week for labourers 
distributed between 7 am. and 6 p.m. 
(previously 8 am. and 5 p.m.) Monday 
through Saturday. However, regulations 


which formerly permitted the working of a 


5-day week of 48 hours in the county of 
Terrebonne and a 5-day week of 45 hours 
in the village of Shawbridge are deleted. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular daily or weekly hours 
between 6 p.m. and 10 p.m.; double time 
between 10 p.m. and 7 a.m. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for certain 
classifications are increased by from 8 to 15 
cents per hour and are now as follows: 
bricklayer $1.45; journeymen electrician 
$1.20; tinsmith-roofer $1.15; painter $1.20; 
carpenter-joiner (county of Terrebonne only) 
$1.30; mason $1.45; labourer (plasterer’s, 
mason’s and bricklayer’s helper) $1; pipe 
mechanic, . plumber, — steamfitter senior 
journeyman $1.30; junior journeyman $1.20. 
Apprentices’ rates are 15 cents per hour 
higher as follows: apprentice carpenter- 
joiners from 75 cents per hour in first year 
to $1.10 in fourth year; apprentices to 
trades requiring 4 years of apprenticeship 
from 70 cents in first year to 95 cents in 
fourth year; apprentices to trades requiring 
3 years of apprenticeship from 75 cents per 
hour in first year to 95 cents in fourth year. 
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Governmental Labour Officials Association 
Hold 35th Annual Meeting in Puerto Rico 


The 35th Annual Conference of the 
International Association of Governmental 
Labour Officials of the United States and 
Canada, held in San Juan, Puerto Rico, 


April 28 to May 1, was attended by repre- . 


sentatives of 22 states, Guam, Alaska, the 
Virgin Islands, the United States Federal 
Department of Labour, and Canada. 

Six Canadians attended the Conference: 
-R. W. Cram, Assistant Director, Economics 
and Research Branch, and Miss Edith 
Lorentsen, Legislation Branch, both from 
the federal Department of Labour; Miss 
Evelyn Best, representing the Canadian 
Association of Administrators of Labour 
Legislation; Hon. Charles Daley, Minister 
of Labour and J. B. Metzler, Deputy 
Minister of Labour for Ontario and Donat 
Quimper, Associate Deputy Minister of 
Labour, Quebec. 

The Conference program included panel 
discussions of Stretching the Budgetary 
Dollar, the Role of the States and Federal 
Government in Industrial Health and 
Safety, and Minimum Wage Legislation. 

The United States Secretary of Labour, 
Maurice Tobin, addressed the Conference 
at the closing session. He congratulated 
Puerto Rico on its latest step toward self- 
government, the adoption by popular vote 
of a new democratic constitution to estab- 
lish the commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Welcoming the Canadian delegates, he 
said :— 


I am sure they share with us a natural 
pride in the flowering of another self- 
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governing commonwealth in the family of 
free peoples. Canadians constantly demon- 
strate what every liberty-loving man 
knows—that democratic principles are 
meaningless unless well administered, that 
we can save democracy only by making it 
work. The high level of competence among 

Canadian labour law administrators has 

always been a source of instruction and 

inspiration to us in the States and will be, 

I know, to you in Puerto Rico. 

He paid tribute to the Department of 
Labour of Puerto Rico, saying that it 
carried out most of the labour functions 
of long-industrialized states and at the 
same time had an extensive program 
promoting the welfare of migrants to the 
mainland. 

Mr. Tobin then spoke generally of the 
need for a better program for the preven- 
tion of industrial accidents. The place to 
tackle job accidents is in the states, he 
said, not only because they have basic legal 
authority but also because they are closer 
to industry’s and labour’s needs. Some 
state labour departments are well equipped 
to do a safety job while others have not 
been able to obtain sufficient: funds from 
their Legislatures to provide the services 
for which they are legally responsible. The 
federal Department of Labour for this 
reason supports the proposal for federal aid 
to state labour departments for safety work 
through the system of conditional grants. 
He said that the job accident trend turned 
upward after the start of the Korean war 
but that there is evidence that the upward 
trend is levelling off. 





Labour Legislation Enacted 


in British Columbia in 1952 


Only important labour legislation passed during 1952 session was an 
amendment to Workmen’s Compensation Act boosting benefits payable 


A substantial increase in the benefits 
payable under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act was provided for by the British 
Columbia Legislature, which met from 
February 19 to March 26, implementing 
some of the recommendations of the report 
of Chief Justice Gordon Sloan of the British 
Columbia Appeal Court, who recently 
made an extensive inquiry into the oper- 
ation of the Act. The Royal Commission, 
set up in November, 1949, reported to the 
Legislature on February 20, 1952. Several 
government amendments were made to the 
Bill during its passage through the Legis- 
lature. The amending Act went into 
operation on April 1, 1952. 

The maximum annual earnings on which 
compensation is computed were increased 
from $2,500 to $3,600. With this increase, 
the amount of maximum earnings fixed 
in British Columbia is exceeded only 
by Ontario and Saskatchewan, where the 
amount is $4,000. In all other provinces 
except Prince Edward Island, any earnings 
in excess of $3,000 are disregarded. In 
Prince Edward Island, the “ceiling” on 
earnings is $2,500 a year. 

Compensation for disability is payable at 
the rate of 70 per cent of earnings instead 
of 66% per cent, as before. This change 
makes the percentage rate the same as 
that established in 1952 in Quebec. In 
Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and Prince 
Edward Island (as a result of 1952 amend- 
ments in the two last-named provinces), 
the percentage rate for disability is 75; in 
the other provinces, it is 663. 

A higher minimum payment in cases 
of disability is also provided for. The 
minimum amount that may be awarded in 
total disability cases is now raised from 
$12.50 a week, or average earnings, if less, 
to $15 a week or average earnings. 

A widow, children, orphans and all other 
persons dependent on the earnings of a 
workman will receive higher compensation 
payments if the workman dies as the result 
of an industrial accident. 

The higher benefits apply from April 1, 
1952, regardless of the date on which the 
accident or disablement. took place. This 


clause, making benefits payable  retro- 
actively, was inserted by the Legislature 
during passage. The maximum amount 
allowed for burial expenses is increased 
from $150 to $250. For a widow or invalid 
widower, the allowance is increased from 
$50 to $75 a month. The children’s 
allowance is raised from $12.50 to $20 a 
month for children under 16, and if it is 
desirable to continue their education, for 
those under 18 years. Orphans’ allowances 
are raised from $20 to $30 a month each. 


The allowances payable to other depen- 
dants of a deceased workman were 
increased by amendments introduced during 
passage. Where there is no widow, invalid 
widower or children, other dependants 
receive what the Board considers is a sum 


‘which is reasonable and proportionate to 


the pecuniary loss sustained. In such 
cases, the maximum allowance payable to 
the parents of a deceased workman is $75 
a month (increased from $40) and the 
maximum allowance to all dependants is 
$75 (formerly $55). If the workman leaves 
a childless widow or orphans as well as a 
dependent parent or parents, the maximum 
amount which the Board may award to 
the parent or parents is also $75 a month 
(formerly $40). Dependants who were not 
recelving support from the workman during 
his lifetime but who might reasonably have 
expected financial benefit from the continu- 
ance of his life may be awarded payments 
not exceeding $75 a month (formerly $40) 
and not exceeding in the whole $1,000. 


A further amendment removes the limit 
of $3.50 a day on the amount of subsistence 
allowance furnished to an injured workman 
undergoing treatment away from home. 
The amount of such allowance is now left 
to the discretion of the Board. 

Also left to the discretion of the Board 
is the amount of annual expenditure for 
rehabilitation of injured workmen. Form- 
erly, the Act stipulated that not more than 
$75,000 might be spent in any year. An 
amendment added in passage empowers the 
Board to provide rehabilitation treatraent 
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to any injured workman regardless of the 
date on which he first became entitled to 
compensation. 

The hospital insurance premium for 
widows, invalid widowers and their depen- 
dants and for orphan children who are 
recelving compensation under the Act will, 
from July 1, 1952, be paid by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. The Board 
will also pay the premium on behalf of 
all persons who are dependent on such 
widow or invalid widower and for whom 
she or he is responsible for the payment 
of the premium under the Hospital Insur- 
ance Act. 

The Board is now empowered to pay 
compensation for cases of silicosis and 
pneumoconiosis complicated by tuberculosis 
or other diseases where the workman does 
not fulfil the requirements of the Act 
regarding residence, time of exposure, filing 
of claims, etc., for any period after April 1, 
1952. Until now, the Board could grant 
compensation only in cases of uncompli- 
cated silicosis and pneumoconiosis. <A sec- 
tion making this amendment retroactive 
to January 1, 1917, when the first Work- 
men’s Compensation Act went into force 
in the province, was struck out in passage. 

By an amendment of the Legislature, it 
was stipulated that the payment to a widow 
who remarries will not be increased as a 
result of the increase in the monthly 
pension and, as before, may not exceed 
$1,200. 

In passage, the Legislature increased the 
annual salary of the Chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board from not 
more than $7,500 to $12,000 and the salary 
of each Commissioner from not more than 
$6,000 to $10,000. 

The Legislature added an amendment 
with respect to the Accident Fund to 
provide that, if it is found, on an estimate 
made by the Board, that more than suffi- 
cient funds are available to meet all the 
expenditures and to maintain the reserves 
provided for in the Act, the excess may 
be transferred to the capitalized reserves 
provided for to meet the periodical pay- 
ments of compensation accruing in future 
years in respect of all accidents which 
occur during the year. 


A number of amendments proposed by 
five opposition Members were ruled out of 
order by the Speaker because they would 
have resulted in increased expenditure and 


would therefore have to be recommended 
by the Crown. Most of the proposed 
amendments were designed to put into 
effect additional recommendations of Chief 
Justice Sloan. 

One of these would have amended the 
definition of “industrial disease” to mean 
any disease arising out of or in the course 
of occupation. This amendment would 
have brought the British Columbia Act 
into line with the Acts of Ontario and 
Manitoba, which were amended in recent 
vears to provide for the payment of com- 
pensation for any industrial disease peculiar 


' to the occupation concerned. 


A second would have brought commercial 
fishermen under the Act. 


A further amendment proposed to raise 
the maximum annual earnings on which 
compensation is based to $4,000 instead of 
the $3,600 provided for in the Government 
Bill. 


A fourth amendment would have in- 
creased the percentage rate for disability 
from 70, as in the Government Bill, to 75. 
The same Member proposed to increase 
from $15 to $20 a week the minimum 
amount payable in cases of permanent 
total disability. 


The fifth Member proposed to make 
deafness from any process involving heavy 
or continuous impact on the eardrums com- 
pensable and would have allowed the Board 
to pay a subsistence allowance to a work- 
man undergoing examination away from 
home instead of only to one who is under- 
going treatment, as at present. 


Acording to the press, Premier Johnson 
stated that other recommendations of the 
Report of Chief Justice Sloan would be 
left over for the parliamentary session - 
following the next provincial election. 


Hospital Insurance Inquiry 


The Hospital Insurance Inquiry Board 
was set up in 1951 by an Act of the Legis- 
lature to inquire into the Hospital Insur- 
ance Act and its administration and into 
all matters pertaining to hospital opera- 
tion in the province. A 1952 amendment 
to the Act provides that the report of the 
Inquiry Board must be submitted to the 
Government “before the next meeting of 
the Legislative Assembly following the 
present session” instead of before the 1952 
legislative session, as previously. 


eine 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


British Columbia court dismisses appeal of a civic employees’ union 
against Supreme Court judgment setting aside award of conciliation 
board which the union and the city had agreed to accept as binding 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... 


-.. holds that “arbitral tribunal’? under ICA Act 
is subject to rules under the Arbitration Act. 


On June 22, 1950, the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal affirmed a judgment 
setting aside the award made by a con- 
ciliation board where the parties to a 
dispute had agreed to accept its ruling as 
final. The Appeal Court held that, where 
there was such an agreement under the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 
the conciliation board became an arbitral 
tribunal subject to the same rules of 
procedure as arbitrators under the Arbitra- 
tion Act, and therefore could not accept 
and act upon evidence from an _ outside 
source not given in the presence of the 
parties. 

A dispute concerning wages took place 
between the City of Victoria and the Civic 
Employees Protective Association. In the 
course of negotiations conducted by a con- 
ciliation officer, the city offered a general 
wage increase of six cents per hour. This 
was rejected by the union, which demanded 
an increase of 25 cents per hour. When 
the conciliation officer failed to bring about 
a settlement, a conciliation board was 
appointed by the Labour Relations Board 
upon the application of representatives of 
the employees. Before this board met, the 
parties agreed to be bound by its recom- 
mendation, pursuant to Section 26 of the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 


After hearing evidence and argument from 
both parties on February 23 and 24, 1950, 
a majority of the board agreed verbally that 
an increase of three cents per hour should 
be given. The member of the board 
nominated by the union did not agree, 
considering 11 cents per hour the proper 
award. The decision of the majority was 
to be signed on February 27. Soon after 
the hearings, the chairman of the board 
learned privately from a member of the 
Labour Relations Board of the offer of six 
cents per hour which had been made by 
the city. The offer had not been referred 
to by either party during the hearings. 
The chairman reconvened the board with- 
out summoning the parties or their repre- 
sentatives and at this meeting a majority 
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of the board, with the city’s appointee 
dissenting, decided to recommend an in- 
crease of 74 cents per hour, a compromise 
between the 11 cents proposed by the 
employees’ appointee and the six cents 
offered earlier by the city. The award was 
appealed to the Supreme Court by the city 
and was set aside. In the Appeal Court, 
the union’s appeal from this judgment was 
dismissed, with Mr. Justice O’Halloran 
dissenting. 

Mr. Justice Robertson and Mr. Justice 
Bird gave separate reasons for the Court’s 
decision. Mr. Justice Robertson first 
stated that the appeal involved primarily 
the effect of Section 26 of the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act. This 
provides that, where a conciliation board 
has been appointed, if one party offers and 
the other agrees to be bound by the board’s 
recommendation, “the agreement resulting 
from such acceptance shall be deemed to 
be a reference to arbitration, and the con- 
ciation board to be an arbitral tribunal 
for the purposes of the law of the province, 
and the recommendation of the conciliation 
board to be an award pursuant to such a 
reference.” 

He considered that the effect of this 
section was to place the conciliation board 
in the same position as arbitrators under 
the Arbitration Act. In his view, members 
of a conciliation board, when acting as 
arbitrators, are governed by certain rules 
of judicial procedure, since they have 
judicial functions to perform. They must 
comply with the rules of evidence, may 
proceed only when both parties are present, 
and must not consider outside evidence. 
He found the board in this case guilty of 
legal misconduct for having disregarded 
these rules. 

Placing a _ similar interpretation on 
Section 26, Mr. Justice Bird held that it 
must be taken to mean that once the 
parties agree to be bound by the recom- 
mendation of the board, then the board 
ceases to be a conciliation board “appointed 
to endeavour to bring about an agreement 
between the parties to a dispute” and 
becomes “an arbitral tribunal for the 
purposes of the law of the province”, the 
law of the province being the case law and 
statute law applicable to a board of arbi- 
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tration including the Arbitration Act. 
Thereafter, in his opinion, the provisions of 
the ICA Act are no longer applicable to 
the proceedings of that arbitral tribunal. 
He pointed out that in this instance the 
Labour Relations Board first appointed a 
conciliation board “to endeavour to bring 
about an agreement between the parties” 
but that after the parties agreed to be 
bound by its recommendation the terms of 
reference were changed to require the board 
“to determine wage rates under. the 
agreement.” 


The effect of the agreement to be bound 
by the board’s award and the alteration 
in the terms of reference, as stated above, 
was to convert the board from a concilia- 
tion board into a board of arbitration, as 
described in Section 26 (2) of the Act. 


He then considered the question whether 
the proceedings of the board were con- 
ducted in accordance with the applicable 
law of the province, and concluded :— 


In my opinion the majority of the board 
in that decision misconceived their duties 
and responsibilities. They are shown to 
have received and acted in the absence of 
the parties or their representatives, upon 
evidence or information from an outside 
source, namely, a member of the Labour 
Relations Board, in consequence of which 
they reached: a decision based on com- 
promise. They did so no doubt in the 
mistaken belief that their function was 
that of a conciliation board, that is to 
say, to bring about agreement between the 
parties; but since I have reached the con- 
clusion for the reasons earlier expressed, 
that they had become an arbitral tribunal, 
their duty was strictly to comply with the 
terms of the submission .. . that is to say, 
to determine what wages were fair and 
just as between the employees and the 
employer, and in so doing they were bound 
to observe the ordinary rules which are 
laid down for tthe administration of 
justice ...and to reach a_ conclusion 
founded on the evidence adduced before 
them in the presence of the parties or 
their representatives. They must not 
receive or act upon evidence from outside 
sources. 


Mr. Justice O’Halloran, dissenting, main- 
tained that Section 26 must be interpreted 
in the light of the whole purpose of the 
Act. which was to bring about the 
settlement of industrial disputes through 


conciliation. He considered that the con- 
ciliation and arbitration features of the Act 
were inseparable and that the arbitration 
mentioned did not come within the mean- 
ing of the Arbitration Act but was a 
“snecial statutory degree of arbitration 
inseparably linked with and at all times 
subject to conciliation as the primary and 
dominant consideration.” 

He was of the opinion that to require 
a conciliation board to comply with the 
strict requirements imposed on arbitrators 
would hamper rather than encourage con- 
ciliation. Employees who agreed to accept 
the decision of a conciliation board as 
final showed themselves willing to com- 
promise and gave up the right to strike. 
His Lordship found it unreasonable that 
such employees should give up a further 
advantage by agreeing to limit the juris- 
diction of the board so that it might not 
take into consideration any circumstances 
in their favour. Employees would be 
unwise to agree to be bound by the board’s 
decision if such restriction of the board’s 
jurisdiction were the result. 

Since he considered that a strict inter- 
pretation of Section 26 would be contrary 
to the intent of the ICA Act, Mr. Justice 
O’Halloran held that it must be inter- 
preted liberally. He stated that persuasive 
Jegislation of this type must be interpreted 
in a practical way so as to carry out the 
intent of the Legislature to legislate for the 
public good. 

In this case the City of Victoria had 
tentatively agreed to pay its employees a 
certain increase, and informed the Supreme 
Court at the hearing that it had already 
budgeted for the increase retroactive to 
January 1. Mr. Justice O’Halloran saw 
no reason why the board should not have 
taken this fact into consideration in deter- 
mining the problem. For this reason he 
considered that the award of the concilia-. 
tion board ought not to have been set 
aside, and he would have allowed the 
appeal. Victoria v. Civic Employees 
Protective Association, British Columbia 
Court of Appeal, [1952] 2 DLR Part 2, 
Sy 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Hours of work are reduced in four largest Alberta cities. Manitoba 


establishes safety regulations for building trades. 


Higher mothers’ 


allowances provided in Saskatchewan. B.C. minimum wage orders revised 


A maximuni 44-hour work week has been 
put into effect in the four largest cities 
of Alberta. The 48-hour limit fixed by the 
Alberta Labour Act prevails in the rest of 
the province. . Two British Columbia 
minimum wage orders have been revised. 

New building trades regulations in Mani- 
toba set out in detail the precautionary 
measures which must be taken to prevent 
accidents in construction and excavation 
work. In Saskatchewan, mothers’ allow- 
ances have been raised by $10 a month. 


Alberta Labour Act 


In addition to raising the minimum wage 
rates in Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge and 
Medicine Hat, as reported in the last issue 
of the Lasour Gazette, the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations has reduced from 48 to 44 the 
weekly hours of work in these centres. The 
Board’s action was taken under Section 16 
of the Act which permits it, after holding 
an inquiry, to prescribe lesser maximum 
hours of work in any employment than the 
eight and 48-hour limits provided for in 
the Act. 

By Hours of Work Order No. 22, issued 
March 8, gazetted March 31, and effective 
April 30, an eight-hour day and a 44-hour 
week of six working days apply to all 
workers covered by the Alberta Labour Act 
except those exempted by another order of 
the Board, those at present working under a 
collective agreement or industrial standards 
schedule, and those in hospitals and nursing 
homes other than office staff. Employees 
governed by a collective agreement or 
industrial standards schedule are exempted 
from Order 22 until the next anniversary 
date of the agreement or schedule. 

Provision is made, in cases where the new 
limit is impractical, to average the 44-hour 
week over a month, so long as no more 
than 48 hours are worked in any one week. 

The new minimum wage rates in the 
four cities, effective on March 30, are $26 
a week for men and $24 a week for women 
GG, 1952 Fn 619)% 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Act 


Automotive Repair and Gasoline 
Service Stations 


Employees working in the production- 
line or assembly-line manufacture’ or 
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reconditioning of automobile parts for sale 
are now excluded from the coverage of 
Order 6, which fixes minimum rates for 
male and female employees in the auto- 
motive repair and gasoline service-station 
industry (L.G., 1948, p. 746; 1950, p. 1192). 
Order 6, first issued in 1948, was replaced 
by a new Order 6 made on April 17 and 
gazetted April 24. Apart from the change 
in coverage, the order is substantially the 
same as before. 


Mercantile Industry 

The provisions of Order 24 governing 
payment of overtime were re-worded by 
Order 24A made on April 17 and gazetted 
on April 24. Order »24 fixes a minimum 
wage of $18 a week for both men and 
women workers employed in the mercantile 
industry (L.G., 1950, p. 86). 

As before, time and _ one-half the 
employee’s regular rate must be paid for 
all hours worked in excess of eight in a 
day, or in excess of 44 in a week where 
the hours worked do not exceed eight in 
a day. Excluded from this provision are 
persons for whom special hours of work 
regulations have been made by the Board 
or whose daily or weekly hours may be 
varied under the conditions set out in 
certain sections of the Hours of Work Act. 

These include: (1) workers in wholesale 
or retail stores throughout the province 
except in the larger cities, in drug stores, 
and in retail florists’ shops, who are gov- 
erned by Regulations 29B, 16F and 19; 
(for these workers time and one-half is 
payable after the hours established in the 
regulations), and (2) workers who, by 
custom or arrangement or by agreement 
between employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions or representatives, work less than 
eight hours on one or more days of the 
week and nine hours on the remaining 
days, but not more than 44 hours in the 
week, or who work an average of 44 hours 
weekly over an agreed period of time. (In 
such cases, time and one-half is not pay- 
able until the employees have completed 
the hours so established.) 

Further, the requirement of time and 
one-half for overtime does not apply to 
persons employed in a position of. super- 
vision or management or in a confidential 
capacity. Such persons are declared exempt 
from the eight and 44-hour limits set by 
the Hours of Work Act. 
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It is stipulated that, except in an 
emergency, when statutory hours may be 
exceeded, and except where a variation 
in hours is permitted under the Hours of 
Work Act or Regulations, as noted above, 
hours may not exceed eight and 44 unless 
a written permit from the Board is 
obtained. 

When an industrial undertaking is wholly 
or partly exempted from the Hours of Work 
Act or when the Board allows a permanent 
or temporary exception from the Act, the 
clause with respect to overtime pay may 
be varied to meet the conditions that may 
apply. 


Manitoba Building Trades Protection Act 


By a proclamation gazetted March 22, 
this Act, passed in 1948 to replace an 
earlier Act, came into effect on April 1, 
1952. In its report for the year 1949-50, 
the Mechanical and Engineering Section of 
the Manitoba Department of Labour stated 
that its task of inspecting construction and 
excavation works and their equipment was 
made more difficult by the lack of uniform 
regulations to guide contractors. The report 
recommended the adoption of the regula- 
tions drafted by the Building Trades 
Protection Board in 1948. These regula- 
tions were filed March 19 and gazetted 
March 22 of this year. 

The regulations prescribe precautionary 
measures for the prevention of accidents in 
construction and excavation work. They 
stipulate first that it 1s the duty of every 
employer and every person acting in a 
supervisory capacity to see that all 
scaffolding, staging, flooring, hoists, derricks, 
ladders, slings, shoring and other types of 
equipment used are safe and suitable and 
are constructed, protected, placed, main- 
tained and operated so as to afford reason- 
able safety to workers employed on, in or 
about any building, erection or excavation. 


Scaffolding 

The minimum standards prescribed for 
seaffolding require that it be strong enough 
to carry twice the maximum load it has 
to support. The deck of scaffolding must 
be at least 24 inches wide and must be 
supported by uprights placed at intervals 
not greater than 10 feet on centres. If 
higher than 16 feet from the ground, the 
deck must be protected by a guard rail 
and must have along its entire outer edge 
a 1” x 6” toe-board fixed in a vertical 
position. Where any scaffolding higher 
than 16 feet is to be used by bricklayers, 
stonemasons, plasterers or concrete workers, 
the deck must be at least 48 inches wide; 
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where scaffolding is to be used by persons 
engaged in cornice work, 1t must extend 
at least 24 inches beyond the finished face 
of the cornice. All staging, platforms, 
decking or flooring must be constructed of 
planking at least two inches thick laid 
tightly together and properly fastened so 
that tools or building materials cannot fall 
through. 


Any platform or scaffold suspended from 
above must be of a type approved by the 
Minister of Labour and must be secured 
so as to prevent it from swaying or becom- 
ing unfastened by accident, and balanced 
so that it hangs on a horizontal plane. 
It must be equipped with toe-board and 
guard rail and the space between the two 
must be covered with chicken wire, canvas 
or other protection, securely fastened. All 
thrustouts, hooks and other apparatus 
supporting the platform must be able to 
support twice the weight of staging, plat- 
form and scaffold, including the maximum 
load to be carried. No more than one- 
quarter of the length of a thrustout may 
project outward beyond the point of 
vertical support, and all bearers and 
hangers must be securely fastened to 
thrustouts by means of bolts or nailed with 
nails two and one-half times as long as 
the thickness of material being used. The 
deck must be tight. If the suspended plat- 
form is to be used exclusively by painters, 
decorators or sign painters and at a height 
of less than 16 feet, the width of the deck 
may be reduced to 16 inches, provided that* 
a taut lifeline is stretched horizontally at 
approximately waist level along the inner 
side of the platform. All suspended staging, 
platforms, hangers, thrustouts and other 
apparatus must be tested for strength, 
after assembly in position for use, while 
suspended at maximum extension. 


Manufactured scaffolding and hoists may 
be used, provided they pass the load tests, 
incorporate the required safety features, and 
have been approved by the Minister. 


Ladders 


Except where both ends of a portable 
ladder are securely fastened to a rigid 
support, the ladder must be set at an 
angle of not less than 15 degrees from the 
perpendicular, or so that the horizontal 
distance from the foot of the ladder to the 
base of the wall against which the ladder 
rests is not less than one-quarter the length 
of the ladder to its point of contact with 
the wall. Where a ladder rises to a deck 
or floor, its upper end must reach at least 
three feet above the deck or floor. The 
interval between ladder rungs must not be 
more than 12 inches on centres. 


Hoists 

Elevator type hoists used in the building 
trades must be constructed to bear. three 
times the maximum load they may be 
required to carry. If constructed of wood, 
they must be of sound, straight-grained 
lumber; all uprights, cross bars and braces 
must be at least 2” by 6” where the height 
of the tower does not exceed 30 feet and 
4” x 6” where the height of the tower 
exceeds 30 feet. Hoists constructed of 
other material must have an equivalent 
minimum: strength. Every landing stage 
must be strong enough to carry twice its 
expected maximum load, must have a guard 
rail and toe-board, and must have remov- 
able barriers at least six feet high around 
all shaft openings kept in place at all 
times, except when the hoist is in use and 
the skip is at the landing stage. The 
hoists must be properly fastened to the 
work under construction at. intervals not 
exceeding 30 feet and must have a vertical 
ladder fitted to the hoist tower opposite 
to the side on which any vertical cable 
runs. All sheaves, cables, blocks, skips and 
other hoist attachments must be strong 
enough to bear three times the maximum 
load required. Towers must be equipped 
with proper skip guides. Motors must be 
securely anchored to prevent any shifting. 
Workmen must be able to remove material 
from the skip at platform level without 
having to board it. A _ sign prohibiting 
riding on the skip must be clearly visible 
to all employees likely to board the skip. 


All cranes, derricks and other hoisting 
apparatus must be strong enough to carry, 
when fully extended, three times the 
maximum anticipated load and must be 
guyed or anchored so that when they are 
fully extended and loaded there is no 
danger of overturning or collapsing. 


Skeleton Frame Construction 


Rules are set out governing the con- 
struction of buildings with a skeleton frame. 
As soon as a skeleton frame is erected to 
a column splice, a planked floor or other 
adequate deck must be built immediately 
below the column splice. If the frame is 
more than two storeys high, floors or 
decks must be placed at intervals of not 
more than two storeys. Where steel or 
other work is progressing on two levels at 
once, adequate deck covering is required 
not more than two storeys above where 
work is being carried on. Where riveting 
is to be done, a temporary floor must be 
provided immediately below the portion of 
the floor level on which the riveters are 
working to protect from injury all workmen 
at lower levels. When workmen are 


required to work at a height of more than 
40 feet on bridges, arch spans or other 
skeleton frame construction where flooring 
cannot be provided, a safety net must be 
placed beneath them to protect them 
against injuries from falls. 


Exeavation Work 

The regulations also include detailed 
provisions for the use of supports in 
excavation work. Excavations more than 
five feet deep or eight feet long must have 
vertical shoring extending from or above 
surface level. In hard, compact material, 
the shoring must be at intervals not exceed- 
ing four feet and must extend to within two 
feet from the bottom of the excavation. 
In materials not hard and compact, there 
must be shoring every two feet extending 
to the bottom of the excavation, and in 
sand, quicksand or similar material, exca- 
vations must have close shored sheathing 
extending from above surface level to the 
bottom. 


All shoring and sheathing, when not 
individually braced, must be held in posi- 
tion by horizontal stringers at intervals of 
not more than five feet. All shoring, 
stringers and braces must be made of wood 
at least two inches thick or of material 
equally strong; all such equipment must be 
inspected frequently and maintained in 
good condition. 


Where mechanical excavating equipment 
is used, the shoring must be carried up to 
the point at which any workman is engaged, 
or to within 15 feet of where the equipment 
is working, and may not be removed as 
long as any employees are required to work 
in the excavation. All workmen are 
required by the regulations to remain 
within the shored area of an excavation. 


Excavations more than five feet deep 
must be equipped with one or more ladders 
to permit workers to descend and ascend 
in safety. Workers must be protected 
against falling materials. No material may 
be placed within 24 inches of the edge of 
the excavation. 


Special rules apply to all _ tunnels, 
accessory shafts and caissons which work- 
men are required to enter, except tunnel 
construction in connection with mines. All 
caissons must be properly shored and pro- 
tected to prevent any cave-in, with shoring 
placed every six feet in depth when caissons 
are being excavated. No worker may 
descend a shaft for the purpose of expand- 
ing the excavation unless the shaft is 
shored in this way. Any tunnel extending 
two feet or more from the shaft must be 
shored and all sheathing constructed so as 
to prevent loose earth from falling on the 
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workmen. Shoring may be removed only 


to carry out repairs and must be replaced 


immediately after repairs are completed. 
All excavation work must be adequately 
guarded by fences or guard rails to pre- 
vent members of the public or workmen 
who may pass from falling into the exca- 
vation. All ropes, cables, chains, blocks and 
other equipment must be carefully in- 
spected by the contractor or person in 
charge of the work before they are used 
and at frequent intervals during use. If 
any defect is discovered, the equipment 
may not be used except under conditions 
laid down in a written order of an inspector. 


Protective Equipment 


If gas fumes or other hazards are believed 
to exist in any trench, manhole, excava- 
tion or other confined space, no workman 
may enter without a safety belt and life- 
line of an approved type. If there is 
believed to be actual danger from fumes, 
any workman entering the space must also 
wear an approved respirator. 

When workmen are required to work at 
higher than normal air pressure in any 
caisson or tunnel work, adequate air-locks 
and all other standard equipment approved 
for such work must be supplied and main- 


tained in good working order and inspected | 


and tested daily or at every change of shift, 
whichever is the oftener. 

Eraployers in building trades are required 
to furnish respirators of an approved type 
free of cost to workmen engaged in cutting, 
drilling or dry grinding of stone, cement, 
terrazzo or similar materials; in spray 
painting; or in hot riveting, flame clean- 
ing or flame cutting of metal coated with 
a compound which gives off toxic fumes 
when heated, where the dust or fumes may 
be inhaled to a sufficient extent to cause 
injury to the workmen. Where workmen 
are spraying paint of a type likely to cause 
harm to the skin, it is the duty of the 
employer to supply, and of every workman 
to apply to all exposed parts of his body, a 
protective oil, grease or cream. Employers 
are required to furnish an approved type 
sand blast helmet, with fresh air tube 
attached, to every employee engaged in 
sandblasting or similar work. 


Other Equipment 


Gasoline, gas or oil-operated heaters used 
in an enclosure must be of an approved 
type; the enclosure must be adequately 
ventilated so as to carry away all smoke 
or gas fumes. 

Portable power-operated saws may not 
be used as bench saws or be rigidly fastened 
unless a control switch is within easy and 
safe reach of the operator. 
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Use of Explosives 


All explosives, fuses and detonators must 
be stored separately and in compliance with 
standard rules for handling such materials. 
Storage places must be locked to prevent 
entry by unauthorized persons. Only com- 
petent persons with adequate knowledge of 
the dangers may handle or use explosives. 
The person in charge of blasting must be 
responsible for giving warning and removing 
all persons from the surrounding danger 
areas before the charge is fired. Warning 
must be given at least three minutes before 
the blast is fired by competent workmen 
stationed at a reasonable distance at each 
avenue of approach or points of danger, by 
means of signals such as clarion or whistle 
blasts. No person may return to the danger 
area until authorized by the person: in 
charge. If a charge fails to explode, it is 
his duty to take appropriate means to 
remove the danger of explosion before 
allowing others to return to the danger 
areas. The regulations require every 
employer, contractor and workman to com- 
ply also with the provisions of the federal 
Explosives Act, the Manitoba Highway 
Traffic Act, and any other federal or 
provincial statutes or regulations or muni- 
cipal by-laws relating to the use of 
explosives. 


First Aid 

On each construction project the employer 
is required to maintain in readily acces- 
sible places an adequate supply of first aid 
equipment and to provide services in 
accordance with the standards reeommended 
by the Safety Division of the Department 
of Labour. 


Notice of Accidents 


If a workman suffers injuries causing 
disability within the meaning of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, his employer must 
notify the Department of Labour in writing 
of the accident, either by sending a copy 
of the report furnished to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board or by completing a 
form supplied by the Minister. In the 
event of a serious or fatal accident, the 
employer must immediately notify the 
Department by telephone, messenger or 
telegram, and must not allow.any equip- 
ment or material involved in the accident 
to be moved, except to release a workman 
or to avoid creating an additional hazard, 
until an inspector has investigated the 
scene and has authorized such removal. 


Power of Inspector 


An inspector is authorized to order an 
employer in writing to provide additional 


necessary safeguards for workmen. The 
written order may be delivered to the 
person apparently in charge of the work; 
its instructions must be carried out within 
a specified period. 


Generai 
Employers and workmen, in addition to 
complying with these regulations, are 
required to comply with all statutes, regu- 
lations and by-laws applicable to their 
particular work or trade. 


Saskatchewan Social Aid Act 


Mothers’ Allowances 


From April 1, 1952, the amount of the 
mother’s allowance payable in Saskat- 
chewan has been raised by $10 a month 
by revised regulations approved by Order 
in Council 990/52 of April 4, . gazetted 
April 12. The previous regulations (O.C. 
127/49, as amended by O.C. 1462/50, see 
L.G., 1949, p. 456 and 1950, p. 1923) are 
rescinded. The allowances now range from 
$420 a year ($35 a month) for a mother 
with one child to $1,020 a year ($85 a 
month) for a mother with 10 children. In 
view of the increase of $120 a year, the 
regulations no longer contain the provision 
which permitted the Social Welfare Board 
to grant an additional allowance if, because 
of housing conditions or expenditure in 
connection with special diets or education, 
or because of other circumstances, further 
assistance was necessary for the proper care 
of a family. An additional $120 a year is 
still granted in cases where there is an 
incapacitated father living at home. 

Conditions of eligibility are, in general, 
the same as before, provision being made, 
however, to pay the allowance on behalf 
of a mother and her children in cases where 
the incapacitated father is not living at 
home. In cases where both parents are in 
a nursing home or hospital, or one parent 
is dead and the other confined to hospital, 
it 1s now possible to pay the allowance to 
a guardian on behalf of the children. 


The clause permitting payment of the 
allowance on behalf of a child 16 to 18 
years of age until completion of Grade XII 
has been reworded to include a child of 
this age who is taking a business or profes- 
cional course as well as one who is attending 
school. The allowance may not be con- 
tinued beyond June 30 in the school year 
in which he reaches the age of 18. 

A new provision permits resumption of 
the allowance after absence from the prov- 
ince. If the recipient returns within six 
months, she may be paid the allowance for 


a period of her absence but not for more 
than three months in a calendar year. 
Under the former regulations, a recipient, 
in order to receive an allowance, might 
not be absent from the province for more 
than two months in a year, unless she had 
special permission from the Director of 
Public Assistance. 


The maximum annual income allowed to 
a recipient, exclusive of the allowance, con- 
tinues to be $540 a year. In the calcula- 
tion of income, an exemption (not to 
exceed $60 a month) is permitted for 
expenses incurred by a parent in having 
her children cared for while she is working. 
As before, family allowances and casual gifts 
are not considered income. Now excluded 
from the calculation of income are: grants 
from Army, Navy or Air Force and 
Benevolent Funds and from the War 
Veterans’ Assistance Fund; supplementary 
allowances paid to old age security pen- 
sioners and blind assistance recipients; and 
social aid. Specific rules are set down for 
calculating income in the form of cash 
assets (including estates in trust and 
insurance), real property, farm property, 
and the value of free board and lodging. 
Income is to be calculated for the “income 
year,” from September 1 to August 31. As 
in the earlier regulations, allowances are 
not payable if the combined real or per- 
sonal property of a parent or child has a 
net value of more than $5,000 of which not 
more than $1,000 may be in cash, securities 
or other liquid assets. 


Supplementary Allowances 


By O.C. 7554/52, made March 12 and 
gazetted March 29, the regulations under 
the Social Aid Act providing for the pay- 
ment of a supplementary allowance of up 
to $2.50 per month to recipients under the 
federal Blind Persons Act and the Saskat- 
chewan Blind Persons Allowances Act (L.G., 
March, 1952, p. 316) were amended to 
change the conditions governing payment 
of the allowance if the recipient is tempor- 
arily absent from the province. 

Before the amendment was adopted, a 
recipient could continue to receive his 
supplementary allowance during a 
temporary absence not exceeding one 
month. Now, when a recipient leaves 
Saskatchewan, payment of his allowance 
will be suspended immediately, but will be 
resumed when he returns. If he returns 
within six months, he may recover his 
allowance for a period of his absence not 
exceeding three months in any calendar 
year. 
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Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics for March, 1952*, show slight rise in initial and renewal claims 


over previous month. 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit rose slightly in 
March. The increase over the previous 
month, however, was not general, being 
concentrated mainly in the provinces of 
New Brunswick and Quebec. 


The report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, shows that 
during the month of March a total of 
154,356 initial and renewal claims were filed 
in offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, as compared with 140,386 in 
February and 109,764 in March of last year. 


Little change was evident in the volume 
of recorded unemployment among insured 
persons as measured by a count of ordinary 
claimants on the live unemployment 
register on the last working day of the 
month. On February 29, ordinary claimants 
totalled 276,325 (221,781 males and 54,544 
females), as against 275,018 (224,944 males 
and 50,074 females) on March 31. Short- 
time claimants at March 31 numbered 
31,306, compared with 34,396 on February 
29, while supplementary benefit claimants 
totalled 45,304 on March 31, compared with 
40,084 on February 29. 


Adjudicating centres disposed of 150,976 
initial and renewal claims during March, 
100,702 of which were considered entitled 
to benefit. A total of 40,170 claims were 
disallowed because of insufficient contribu- 
tions, while disqualifications were imposed 
in 16,708 cases (including 5,240 on revised 
and 1,364 on supplementary benefit claims). 
Chief reasons for disqualification were: 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
‘cause’, 6,306 cases; “not unemployed”, 
3,484 cases; and “not capable of and not 
available for work”, 1,809 cases. 


_ During March 90,354 claimants com- 
menced the receipt of benefit, compared 
with 107,680 in February, and 68,445 in 
March, 1951. 


The amount of benefit paid was slightly 
higher in March than February, amounting 
to $14,932,190 in respect of 5,537,221 unem- 
ployed days i in March, as against $14,162,612 
for 5,266,024 days in February, and 
$10,467,147 for 4,192.575 days in March, 1951. 
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Increase concentrated mainly in N.B., Que. 


Comparison of current employment 
| statistics with those for a _ previous 
period serves no useful purpose if made 
on the basis of numbers alone. Con- 
sideration must be given to other 


relevant factors, such as the opening and 
closing of seasonal industries, increase in 


area “population, influence of whether 
conditions, and the general employment 
situation. 


During the week March 29-April 4, 
216,251 persons received benefit amounting 
to $3,365,736 as compensation for 1,243,684 
unemployed days, compared with a total 
of $3,483,137 paid to 228,121 beneficiaries 
for 1,291,339 days in the week February 23- 
29. For the week March 31-April 6, 1951, 
a total of 147,162 beneficiaries received 
$2,184,959 as compensation for 873,101 
unemployed days. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week March 29-April 4 was $2.71 compared 
with $2.70 for the week February 23-29, and 
$2.50 for the week March 31-April 6, 1951. 


Supplementary Benefit 

A total of 39,377 claimants whose con- 
tributions were insufficient to qualify for 
regular benefit had their claims considered 
for supplementary benefit during the month. 
Since the period for which supplementary 
benefit was payable expired on March 31, 
claims received on or after March 22 
(unless antedated) were not submitted for 


consideration under the supplementary 
benefit provisions of the Act. The sum of 
$1,959,391 was paid in supplementary 


benefit during the month. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during the month of March, 
1952, insurance books were issued to 
4,417,485 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the unemployment insurance 
fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1951. This was.an increase of 68,498 during 
the month. 

As at March 31, 1952, employers registered 
numbered 244,499—an increase of 872 since 
the end of February. 


*See Tables E-1—E-8 at end of book. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 797, March 11, 1952 


Held: (1) That the claimant, a_ former 
government employee, who refused to apply 
for employment as a sales clerk in a city 
located a few miles away from the hamlet 
where she had taken up residence with her 
husband, on the grounds that there was no 
means of transportation and the salary was 
too low, had, in view of her lengthy period 
of unemployment and ‘the other circum- 
stances of the case, refused, without good 
cause, to apply for a situation in suitable 
employment within the meaning of Section 
40 (1) (a) of the Act. 


(2) That, unless the claimant indicated 
her willingness to accept immediately any 
offer of suitable employment outside her 
locality, she could not be considered as 
being available for work within the meaning 
of Section 27 (1) (b) of the Act. 

(Reference made to CU-B 568.) 


Material: Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
24 years of age, residing in... A..., which 
is situated approximately 12 miles from 
Shawinigan Falls, Que., filed a claim for 
benefit in the latter-mentioned city on 
July 10, 1951, stating that she had been 
employed by the Federal Government as a 
clerk in Val d’Or, Que., from 1946 to 
June 11, 1951, when she was forced to leave 
her employment because she was getting 
married and her employer had a rule 
against retaining married women in_ his 
employ. Her salary upon separation was 
$139 a month. The claim was allowed. 


On October 5, 1951, the local office 
notified her of employment in Shawinigan 
Falls, Que., as a sales clerk with a sewing 
focone company at a wage of $18 a asi 
which was the prevailing rate of pay in the 
district for that type of work; the hours 
of work were to be eight a day, six days 
a week. The claimant refused to apply for 
the employment, stating that there was no 
suitable means of transportation between 

A... and Shawinigan Falls, Que., 
cate that the salary was too low; she added 
that she would be willing to take employ- 
ment in...B.. ., a small town nearer 
to...A... than Shawinigan Falls. The 
local office commented that there might be 
some possibilities of employment for the 
pigments oe Gb. ee but that. at the 
moment there were no vacancies listed. 





The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of six weeks. being 
of the opinion that she had, without good 
cause, refused to apply for a situation in 
suitable employment (Section 40 (1) (a) 
of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees which unanimously reversed the 
insurance officer’s decision, being of the 
opinion that, inasmuch as the conditions of 
work were much less favourable, the 
employment was not suitable. 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire on January 16, 1952, and on 
January 22, 1952, the claimant wrote to 
the local office contending that it was unfair 
to offer her employment in Shawinigan 
Falls, Que., when there were possibilities of 
work for herin...B. 

Conclusions.—-There is no doubt that the 
employment offered to the claimant in 
Shawinigan Falls, Que., was at conditions 
less favourable than those of her previous 
employment in Val d’Or. However, it must 
not be overlooked that she had been unem- 
ployed for approximately four months, that 
the work offered was of a type which she 
could have easily performed and that the 
salary was at the prevailing rate of pay 
in the district. 

While I agree that it would have been 
difficult for the claimant to travel daily to 
and from Shawinigan Falls, nevertheless 
that city, according to the evidence, was 
the nearest locality where she could reason- 
ably expect to find employment; she 
mentioned the town of ...B.. . but 
according to the local office, her chances of 
obtaining employment there were scant, 
which is substantiated by the fact that on 
January 22, 1952, date on which she wrote 
a letter to the Commission, she was still 
unemployed. 

In a previous decision dealing with the 
case of a married woman (CU-B 568) who 
had refused employment away from her 
place of residence, I stated as follows:— 

The claimant’s refusal to leave her place 
of residence in view of her domestic 
circumstances is quite understandable and 
it was definitely not the intention of the 
legislators that the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act be used as an instrument to 
break up “a household and separate a man 


and wife’. However, if a married woman 
wishes to claim benefit under the Act, she 
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must, like any other claimant, prove: her 
availability for work. Were a married 
woman permitted to collect unemployment 
insurance benefit while restricting her 
availability for work to an area where 
none can be obtained it would not only 
defeat the purpose of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act but it would be detrimental 
to the interests of the mass of workers 
who contribute to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund. The principle has been 
established that where a married woman is 
the breadwinner of the family, a broader 
interpretation may be allowed both as to 
the question of the suitability of the 
employment offered and as to the question 
of availability for work but, as stated in 
decision CU-B 437, unless there are special 
circumstances, a married woman must be 
ready to take work on the same conditions 
as a single woman. 


For these reasons, not only do I con- 
sider that the insurance officer was right 
in finding that the claimant had, without 
good cause, refused to apply for a situation 
in suitable employment but I am of the 
opinion that he should also have found that 
she was not available for work within the 
meaning of Section 27 (1) (6b) of the Act. 

The claimant is disqualified from the 
receipt of benefit for a period of six weeks 
as from the date on which this decision 
is communicated to her and, unless she 
indicates her intention to accept imme- 
diately any offer of suitable employment 
away from her locality, she must also be 
disqualified for an indefinite period. 


The appeal. is allowed. r 
Decision CU-B 801, March 11, 1952 
Held: (1) That employment as a sweeper 


im a factory at the prevailing rate of pay 
in the district was suitable within the 
meaning of the Act for the claimant, a 
pensioned locomotive mechanic, inasmuch 
as he had been unemployed for seven 
months and his chances of obtaining work 
in his usual occupation were non-existent. 


(2) That, as he was only prepared to 
accept employment of a kind which he 
could not reasonably hope to obtain and 
he had, in fact, stated that he felt that he 
was entitled to a year’s rest, he could not 
be considered as being available for work 
within the meaning of the Act. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
65. years Of age, residing in .2:....2.. Ont., 
filed a claim for benefit on April 9, 1951, 
stating that he had been employed by a 
railway company as a locomotive mechanic 
from 1913 to March 13, 1951, when he was 
retired on pension. His rate of pay upon 
Separation was $3,200 a year. The claim 
was allowed. 


- On October 10, 1951, the local office 
notified him of employment with a local 
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factory as a sweeper at a wage of $30 a 
week, which was the prevailing rate of pay 
in the district for that type of work; the 
hours of work were to be nine a day, 45 a 
week. The claimant refused to apply for the 
employment for the following reasons :— 


This job is not in my line of work—I 
want employment as a locomotive mechanic. 
IT am not interested in leaving town at all. 
The only type of work I will accept is as 
a locomotive mechanic. 


The local office commented that the work 
offered was of a very light nature and that 
it was impossible to place the claimant in 
his usual occupation. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of six weeks because 
he had, without good cause, refused to 
apply for a situation in suitable employ- 
ment and for an indefinite period because 
he had so restricted his sphere of employ- 
ment that he could not be considered as 
being available for work (Sections 40 (1) 
(a) and 27 (1) (6) of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees which unanimously reversed both 
decisions of the insurance officer in a finding 
which reads as follows:— 


The court of referees unanimously agreed 
to reverse the insurance officer’s decision; 
we find that employment offered was not 
suitable. We also find that claimant was 
available for work on the llth day of 
October and thereafter. 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire and on January 17, 1952, the 
claimant wrote to the latter outlining 
again his reasons for having refused the 
employment notified to him. 


Concelusions.—After having carefully 
studied the facts and submissions on file, 
I consider that the employment as a 
sweeper, at the prevailing rate of pay in 
the district, was, for the claimant, suitable 
within the meaning of Section 40 (1) (a) 
of the Act. It is to be noted that he had 
been unemployed for approximately seven 
months, that the job offered involved light 
work and that not only was it impossible 
to place him in his usual occupation but 
it was difficult, in view of his age, to find 
him employment at all. | 

In so far as his availability for work is 
concerned, the claimant, upon refusing the 
job offered to him and in his appeal to 
the court of referees, stated that the only 
work he would accept would be as a loco- 
motive mechanic. Furthermore, in his 
letter of January 17, 1952, he stated that 
after having worked 28 years at night of 
his 38 years of service, he felt that he was 


“entitled to a year’s rest”? and that due to 
the high cost of living, he would have “to 
seek part-time work next summer with the 
pension board’s permission.” 

While I have every sympathy for the 
claimant, he should realize that unemploy- 
ment insurance is a_ protection against 
certain risks of unemployment and it pro- 
vides benefit only to those who are willing 
to work and are unable to find employment. 

Under the circumstances, I must also 
decide that the insurance officer rightly 


found that the claimant was not available 
for work within the meaning of the Act. 

I wish to point out to the court of 
referees that, in accordance with Section 
59 (1) of the Act, “the decisions of a court 
of referees ... shall include a statement of 
its findings on questions of fact material to 
the decision.” 

The disqualifications previously imposed 
by the insurance officer are reinstated as 
from the date that this decision is com- 
municated to the claimant. 


Amending Unemployment Insurance Act 


Minister of Labour introduces bill to provide increase in rates of 
benefit, reduction in the number of waiting days from eight to five 
and extension of the period of entitlement for supplementary benefit 


On June 4, the Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, gave notice in the House 
of Commons of a bill to amend the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, to provide for 
increased rates of benefit, reduction in the 
number of waiting days, extension of the 
period of entitlement for supplementary 
benefit, and certain administrative changes. 


Speaking on the proposed amendments, 
Mr. Gregg stated :— 

... Of these amendments five are of a 
good deal of importance and the remainder 
are designed to improve the routine admin- 
istration of the Act. 


One of these five main amendments is 
related to the administration of the 
National Employment Service. This amend- 
ment provides that there shall be no 
discrimination because of racial origin, 
colour, religious belief or political affilia- 
tion in referring workers seeking employ- 
ment. This will now establish the principle 
of fair employment practices in the statute. 


The first of the four important amend- 
ments related to insurance will provide an 
increase in benefits for certain classes. The 
present maximum benefit for a person with 
a dependent is $21 a week, and the amend- 
ment will provide for raising this to $24 a 
week, with comparable increases in other 
benefit rates. 


The second insurance amendment pro- 
vides for a reduction in the period known 
as waiting days.. As the Act now stands 
the waiting period consists of eight days; 


that is, not counting that one non- 
compensable day. This period will be 
reduced by the amending bill to five 
waiting days; that is a reduction from 
elght to five. 

Also there is an amendment that will 
permit the commission to make regulations 
to provide that, where a _ benefit year 
terminates while the insured is unemployed 
and he qualifies for a further period of 
benefit, the waiting period in the new year 
may be deferred. 

The new legislation will also extend by 
fifteen days the period of supplementary 
benefit so that it may be paid from 
January 1 to April 15 in each year. At 
present supplementary benefit is payable 
from January 1 to March 31 in each year. 

The foregoing amendments affecting the 
insurance fund have all met with the 
endorsation of the Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee, which is charged with 
the responsibility of reviewing the status 
of the fund from time to time and making 
recommendations in regard to it. These 
amendments will not cause any increase of 
payments into the fund on the part of 
employee, employer or government. 

The remaining amendments are _ intro- 
duced with a view to clarifying the existing 
law, facilitating operation of the unemploy- 
ment insurance program, and protecting the 
fund. They are more or less routine in 
nature and, with minor exceptions, have no 
particular significance from the viewpoint 
of the general public. 
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in Dominion Govermment Contracts 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during April 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During April the Department of Labour 
prepared 146 fair wages schedules for 
inclusion in building and construction con- 
tracts proposed to be undertaken by 
various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the country. 


During the same period a total of 115 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 


Copies of the relevant wages schedules 


are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 


(The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 


eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of overtime 
rates as specified by the Minister of Labour”, 
and also specify that the rates of wages set 
out therein are “‘minimum rates only” and 
that ‘nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors and 
subcontractors from the payment of higher 
rates in any instance where, during the 
continuance of the work, such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation, by agree- 
ments between employers and employees in 
the district or by changes in prevailing 
rates’’.) 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the district :— | 


Department 
Agriculture 


Post Office 


No. of Contracts 


owe! ests Kal emo, 1S mote, \e) “site le fe cee 16) fe tabi lat.st = Lee) 6; Jp. 


Aggregate Amount 
3 $141,935.81 
10 24,374.07 


(3) Arrears of Wages 


During April the sum of $1,131.79 was collected from two employers who had failed to 


pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contract. 


This amount 


was distributed to the seven employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded during April 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 





The Fair Wages. Policy of the federal 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work, and 
those which apply to contracts for the manu- 
facture of various classes of government 
supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
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from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the federal 
Government’s Fair Waves Policy is given in 
the LAgour GazetTe for July. 1946, p. 932. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


St John’s Nd: Horwood Lumber Co Ltd, 
construction of houses & installation of 
sewer system. Halifax N S: Brookfield 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
standard apartment units etc; Trynor 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
sewer & storm systems, Garrison Barracks. 
Shearwater N S: Nova Scotia Light & 
Power Co Ltd,* installation of fire alarm 
system. Chatham N B: New Brunswick 
Telephone Co Ltd,* relocation of poles & 
changing lines at runway. Ajax Ont: 
J Leitch Engineering & Construction Ltd,* 
survey work; Atlas Excavators Ltd, con- 
struction of sanitary sewer & watermains. 


Belleville Ont: R J. Webb, exterior 
painting. Deep River Ont: Armstrong 
Bros Construction, ditching, clearing & 


grubbing. Downsview Ont: Mal Nicholson, 
clearing, grubbing & removing topsoil. 
Fergus Ont: S J Gillespie,* exterior paint- 
ing. Guelph Ont: Morog Spray Painting 
Co,* exterior painting. Kitchener Ont: 
Morog Spray Painting Co, exterior paint- 
ing. Malton Ont: Josephat Loiselle & 
Fils, construction of permanent improve- 
ments. Nragara Falls Ont: John D 
St Clair,* exterior painting. Niagara-on- 
the-Lake Ont: S Gillespie,* exterior paint- 
ing. Port Hope Ont: P H Davis,* exterior 
painting. St Catharines Ont: E P A Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of perma- 


nent improvements. St Thomas Ont: 
Gregory & Marks,* exterior painting. 
Stamford Ont: John D St Clair,* exterior 
painting. Windsor Ont: J St Clair, exterior 
maintenance painting. Woodstock Ont: 
D M Cook,* exterior painting. Winnipeg 
Man: Felix Hryniewicki,* repair of base- 
ment floors. Moose Jaw Sask: Henry 
Borger & Son Ltd, installation of sewer 
& water mains. Saskatoon Sask: Saskat- 
chewan Power Corp,* construction of power 
distribution system; W C Wells Construe- 
tion Co Ltd, installation of sewer & water 
systems. Claresholm Alta: Shoquist Con- 
struction (Western) Ltd, erection of pre- 
fabricated bldgs. Hdmonton Alta: Dan 
Boettcher,* grounding & bonding aluminum 
houses. Ponoka Alta: MacDonald Farm 
Equipment Ltd,* installation of pilot 
generator gas control. Red Deer Alta: 
MacDonald Farm Equipment Ltd,* instal- 
lation of pilot generator gas _ control. 
Esquimalt B C: B C Road Materials Ltd, 
extensions to sewer & water systems. 
Vancouver B C: Ed Johnston,* grading of 
boulevard strips & construction of retaining 
walls, ete; G S Eldridge & Co Ltd,* 
testing of concrete & other materials as 
required. Whitehorse Y T: Marwell Con- 
struction Co Ltd, erection of prefabricated 


bldgs. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
Restigouche P Q: A A Geraghty, construction of day school. 


Defence Construction Limited 


Summerside P H I: L. G Rawding Con- 
struction Co Ltd, extensions to water 
distribution system & sewage collection 
system. Chatham N B: Richards-Wilcox 
Canadian Co, installation of hangar doors; 
Diamond Construction Co Ltd, installation 
of water distribution & sewage collection 
system; R. E. Stewart Construction Corp, 
erection “of hospital.’ Bagotville P Q: 
Provincial Engineering Ltd, installation of 
underground steam distribution system; 
A Janin & Co Ltd, erection of headquarters 
bldg; R E Stewart Corp, erection of 
hospital; Georges Proulx, construction of 
pumping station. Montreal P Q: Charles 
Duranceau, erection of garage; J Serrentino 
Construction Co Ltd, erection of workshop. 
Barriefield Ont: Reg H Steel Ltd, instal- 
lation of steam distribution system; T L 
Smith Construction Co Ltd, erection of 
transmitter bldg. Camp Borden Ont: 
F 8S B. Heward & Co Ltd,* supply & 
delivery of pipe; Swansea Construction Co 
Ltd, imstallation of sewage _ system. 


Centralia Ont: Elgin Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of storm & sanitary sewers, 
water mains, roads & paving; Roy James 
Construction Ltd, erection of officers’ mess; 
John Gaffney Construction Co Ltd, erec- 
tion of unit receiving bldg; James Morrison 
Brass Mfg Co Ltd,* supply of pipe for 
underground steam distribution system. 
Clinton Ont: John Gaffney Construction 
Co Ltd, erection of quonset huts. Cobourg 
Ont: B A Ryan Ltd, construction of central 
heating plant; Richard & B A Ryan Ltd, con- 
struction of ordnance warehouses. Downs- 
wew Ont: James Morrison Brass Mfg Co 
Ltd,* supply of pipe for underground 
steam distribution system. North Bay Ont: 
Sterling Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of headquarters bldg; James Morrison 
Brass Mfg Co Ltd,* supply of pipe for 
underground steam distribution system. 
Petawawa Ont: Reg H Steel Ltd, instal- 
lation of underground steam distribution 
system. Trenton Ont: Tatham Co Ltd, 
erection of water pumping station & water 


Tog 


storage reservoir. Uplands Ont: Sparling- 
Davis Co Ltd, erection of storage tanks. 
Portage la Prairie Man: Wiebe Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, erection of trainees’ mess. 
Rivers Man: Universal Construction Co, 
erection of explosive storage bldgs; James 
Morrison Brass Mfg Co Ltd,* supply of 
pipe for underground steam distribution 
system. Shilo Man: Cotter Bros, installa- 
tion of underground steam distribution 
system. Winnipeg Man: Claydon Co Ltd, 
construction of sewage disposal plant & 
lift station; James Morrison Brass Mfg 
Co Ltd,* supply of pipe for underground 
steam distribution system; Henry Borger 
& Son Ltd, installation of sanitary sewer, 
storm sewer & water distribution systems; 
Couture & Toupin Ltd, erection of officers’ 
mess & NCO’s mess. Moose Jaw Sask: 
Lockerbie & Hole Ltd, installation of 
steam distribution system & alterations to 


heating systems; Bird Construction’ Co 
Ltd, erection of officers’ mess & trainees’ 
mess. Saskatoon Sask: C M Miners Con- 
struction Co Ltd, erection of officers’ mess. 
Cold Lake Alta: James Morrison Brass 
Mfg Co Ltd,* supply of pipe for under- 
ground steam distribution system; Crane 
Ltd,* supply of gate valves; Canadian 
Ludlow Valve Mfg Co,* supply of hydrants; 
Anthes-Imperial Co Ltd,* supply’ of 
materials for water & sewer distribution 
systems. Namao Alta: James Morrison 
Brass Mfg Co Ltd,* underground steam 
distribution system. Comox B C: Smith 
Bros & Wilson Ltd, construction of explo- 
sive storage bldgs & roads; Deeks-McBride 
Ltd, reinforcing steel for hangar. Various 
Locations: General Supply Co of Canada 
Ltd,* KW diesel electric generating units 
for installation at radio stations. 


Department of Defence Production 


Kingston Ont: Kingston & Salmon Ltd, 
alterations to heating system, RMC. 
Ottawa Ont: S E Farley & Son, rehabilita- 
tion of bldg, RCAF Station, Victoria 
Island. Edmonton Alta: Dominion Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of boat- 


house, HMCS “Nonsuch”. Matsqui B C: 
Stange-Holand Construction Co Ltd, addi- 
tions «& alterations to operations room, 
transmitting station. Prince Rupert B C: 
W H Smith, dismantling of crane. 


National Harbours Board 
Montreal Harbour P Q: Charles Duranceau Ltee, renewal of asphalt paving & concrete 


road slab, Jacques Cartier Bridge. 
repairs to wharf, grain elevator. 


Port Colborne Ont: Ontario Construction Co Ltd. 


Department of Public Works 


SUMMersi0el Li ele) borers outa, 
reconstruction of railway wharf. Big Bras 
d'Or N 8: C R MacDonald & J C Gaudet, 
wharf extension. Brooklyn N 8S: T G 
Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, breakwater 
repairs & improvements. Dartmouth N 8S: 
Halifax Shipyards Ltd, construction of hull 
& machinery repairs to Dredge PWD 
No 12. Pictou N S: Pictou Foundry & 
Machine Co Ltd, repairs to boiler of Tug 
“Fredericton”. Shag Harbour N_ S: 
Walker & Hall Ltd, breakwater extension. 
Petite Vallee P Q: Sylva Cote, wharf 
repairs & improvements. Kingsville Ont: 
Dean Construction Co Ltd, repairs to 
harbour works. Ottawa Ont: J E Copeland 
Co Ltd, construction of inflammable stores 
bldg; A Lanctot Construction Co, alter- 
ations’ to Labelle bldg & Monument 
National. Roblin Man: Randver Sigurdson, 
addition & alterations to public bldg. 
Saskatoon Sask: Shannon Bros, construction 


of weights & measures bldg. Cranbrook 
BC: C J Oliver Ltd, alterations & addi- 
tion to public bldg. Denman Island B C: 
Horie-Latimer Construction Co Ltd, wharf 
reconstruction. Esquimalt B C: Ed Walsh 
& Co Ltd, rock removal; McKenzie Barge 
& Derrick Co Ltd,* dredging; General Con- 
struction Co Ltd, road _ construction. 
Esquimalt (Belmont Park) B C: Pacific 
Piledriving Co Ltd, float construction. 
Sidney B C: Victoria Pile Driving Co Ltd, 
renewal of gantry & dolphin. Vancouver 
B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contract- 
ing Co Ltd,* dredging; Burrard Dry Dock 
Co Ltd,* docking, cleaning, painting & 
repairing Dredge PWD No 305 “King 
Edward” & plant; B C Marine Engineers 
& Shipbuilders Ltd,* docking, cleaning, 
painting & repairing Dredge PWD No 303 
“Fruhling”. Victoria B C: Farmer Con- 
struction Ltd, alterations & addition to 
office bldg, Astrophysical Observatory. 


Department of Transport 


Chatham N B: A D Ross & Co Ltd, 
installation of airport lighting facilities. 
Dorval P Q: Guy Andrews Reg’d, reloca- 
tion of localizer bldg & middle marker 
airport. Malton Ont: Armstrong 
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Bros 


Construction, reconstruction. of parking 
area, airport. Calgary Alta: Standard 
Gravel & Surfacing of Canada Ltd, surface 
treatment of runways, airport. 





April-May 1952 


Unemployment dropped considerably during April and May as summer 
jobs opened up and defence and defence-connected industries continued 
to expand. Substantial surpluses of workers remained in several areas of 
eastern Canada because of lower level of logging operations this year 


The upswing in seasonal job opportunities 
together with the continuing employment 
expansion in defence industries and some 
re-hiring of workers by firms manufacturing 
consumer goods all contributed to a sizable 
decline in the level of unemployment. The 
number seeking work through the NES 
totalled 261,200 at May 15, a drop of 
124,000 from the peak reached early in 
April. Despite this substantial decline, the 
number of job applications was 86,000 
higher than at the comparable date last year. 

Changes within the manufacturing indus- 
tries are partly responsible for the higher 
level of unemployment. The chart overleaf 
shows that employment in the consumer 
goods group was 5 per cent below last year 
and, in some industries, below the level of 
1950. It also indicates some of the off- 
setting gains stemming from defence con- 
tracts and the growth of industrial capacity. 
During the past 12 months, the gradual 
expansion in the production of aircraft, 
ships, railway rolling stock, agricultural 
implements and industrial machinery has 
been an important factor in sustaining the 
level of employment in manufacturing as 
a whole. However, although this expan- 
sion undoubtedly has absorbed many of 
the workers released from the consumer 
goods industries, differences in geographic 
location and in occupational requirements 
have resulted in a higher level of total 
unemployment. 

During April, lay-offs were less frequent 
in the manufacturing sector producing 
goods for consumers and some _ workers 
previously released were being re-hired, 
notably in automobile plants. But because 
manufacturers’ inventories were high and 
because a large number of factory workers 
were on short time, increases in employ- 
ment were gradual, mainly taking the form 
of longer hours of work. Substantial in- 
creases in the actual numbers employed in 
this sector are not expected for some time. 
On the other hand, employment in pro- 
ducer goods industries and in the produc- 
tion of some basic materials is expected to 
increase steadily this summer, though not 
as quickly as it did in 1951. 


While most parts of the country bene- 
fited from increasing employment oppor- 
tunities during April, the impact of greater 
demands on the available supply of 
workers in specific areas differed consider- 
ably. In two-thirds of the local employ- 
ment areas, labour surpluses amounted to 
less than 10 per cent of all wage and 
salary workers. These areas were largely 
concentrated in the Ontario, Prairie and 
Pacific regions. Thirty-two areas, or about 
one-sixth of the total, reported surpluses 
amounting to more than 15 per cent of all 
wage and salary workers. Almost all of 
these areas were located in Eastern Quebec 
and the Maritimes, where large numbers of 
loggers were still idle. 

A notable feature of the labour market 
during April was the strong demand for 
farm labour that developed in the Prairie 
Provinces. The simultaneous harvesting 
and seeding operations created a strong 
upswing in temporary farm labour require- 
ments which was not fully met despite 
higher wages and free transportation offered 
through a Federal-Provincial arrangement. 
Shortages of farm help were particularly 
apparent in Saskatchewan and Southern 
Alberta. However, with the completion of 
harvesting and a substantial part of spring 
seeding, agricultural job vacancies were 
reduced by about half by the middle of 
May. 

The beginning of large-scale construction 
work in many parts of the country con- 
tributed to the number of job opportunities 
and was reflected in a drop of over 
20,000 unemployed construction workers. 
Although engineering construction is con- 
tinuing at a high level, especially in the 
western provinces, there is some evidence 
of a smaller volume of industrial building 
this year. This, coupled with a smaller 
carry-over of residential construction, has 
meant some reduction in the total require- 
ments for construction workers. There are, 
however, some indications that the number 
of housing units started in March and 
April is higher than for the same months 
of 1951. 
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Atlantic Region 

In the Atlantic region NES registrations 
at May 8 totalled 42,000,, a decline of 
about 20 per cent in the previous month. 
Seasonal factors reduced unemployment in 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia but 
in logging areas of northern New Bruns- 
wick and Newfoundland, unemployment 
rose from an already high level. There 
was improvement in fishing, farming and 
construction but waterfront activity fell off 
in Saint John, N.B., and in Halifax as 
navigation opened on the St. Lawrence. 
Farmers in the region were hiring men 
and considerable interest was shown in 
immigrant farm labour. The banning of 
truck traffic on highways because of road 
conditions affected employment adversely 
in the lumbering and coal mining indus- 
tries. Substantial labour surpluses existed 
in St. John’s, Sunimerside, Inverness, 
Bathurst, Campbellton, Edmundston, New- 
castle and St. Stephen’s. 


Quebec Region 

Employment conditions in Quebec began 
to improve in the last two weeks of April 
and work registrations at National Employ- 
ment Service offices dropped from 136,000 
at April 10 to 105,000 at May 8. The 
demand for farm workers picked up and 
mining and construction showed stimulated 
activity. Mining employment increased 
with the resumption of quarrying opera- 
tions and prospecting in western Quebec 
and the Gaspe district. A virtual end to 
cutting and hauling operations in the 
logging industry resulted in further regis- 
trations of loggers but other industries and 
the spring drive were absorbing these 
men at the beginning of May. Logging 
areas were still the most serious centres 
of unemployment, such as Chandler, 
Causapscal, Dolbeau, La Malbaie and Port 
Alfred. Labour surpluses declined in most 
urban areas. 


Ontario Region 

Increased hirings in agriculture and con- 
struction in Ontario were chiefly respon- 
sible for improved employment conditions 
during April and early May. NES job 
applications showed a decline of 20,000 
from April 10 to May 8, totalling 78,000 
at the latter date. This was still 41,000 
above the figure one year earlier, although 
employment was also higher. A gradual 
expansion in firms producing aircraft, ships, 
railway rolling stock and basic iron and 
steel contributed largely to the slight 
increase in employment over last ‘year’s 
levels. There was a moderate pick-up in 
consumer goods manufacturing beginning 
‘im April; some workers were being re-hired. 
Short-time work continued in textile indus- 


‘tional 


tries and there was an increasing number 
of lay-offs from paper products plants. 
Job applications showed a drop in all 
industrial areas. 
Prairie Region 

In contrast to other regions, job appli- 
cations in the Prairie region at May §8, 
1952, were lower than at’ the same date 
last year. The number seeking work 
through the National Employment Service 
dropped to 27,000, nearly 4,000 fewer than 


at May 10, 1951. The most notable 
development was the rapid increase in 
demand for farm workers. The warm. 


drying weather enabled farmers to harvest 
most of the crop left over from last year 
and, in many areas, to seed this year’s 
crop concurrently. This double amount of 
work created a demand for labour that 
National Employment Service offices were 
in some cases unable to satisfy despite 
higher wage offers. In addition to heavy 
requirements for agriculture and construc- 
tion, some of the 7,000 woods workers 
released in the Lakehead region were 
re-hired to transport the winter’s cut to 
the mills. Workers laid off from meat 
packing plants were recalled and addi- 
help was required as_ livestock 
deliveries increased. 

Labour surpluses disappeared in 14 of the 
29 local labour market areas in the region 
during the month of April, leaving a 
moderate surplus in Port Arthur and slight 
surpluses in Winnipeg, Portage la Prairie, 
Dauphin, Prince Albert, Blairmore. 
Edmonton, Lethbridge and Dawson Creek. 
In the remaining 20 areas in the region, 
labour demand and supply were in approxi- 
mate balance, with some searcities in 
specific occupations. 

Pacific Region 

In the Pacific region, there was an 
upswing in those industries whose activities 
are governed by weather conditions. | Appli- 
cations for employment on file with the 
National Employment Service at May 8 
totalled 30,500 as against 39,200 at April 10, 
1952. The region’s large construction 
program was getting more fully underway 
and surpluses of construction labour were 
being quickly absorbed. Lumbering work 
was improving seasonally but activity was 
not as high as expected. Almost 2,000 
loggers were seeking work at May 1, as 
against 800 one year before. Latest data 
show that sawmill employment is running 
about 7 per cent below vear-earlier levels. 
In two-thirds of the 18 labour market areas 
in the region, registrations for work 
constituted less than 10 per cent of all 
wage-earners and salaried employees. In 
two areas, Prince George and Kelowna, 
substantial labour surpluses existed. 
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Prices and the 
Cost of Living’ 


Cost-of-Living Index, May 1, 1952 


In April, for the fourth consecutive 
month, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
cost-of-living index showed a drop. In the 
period April 1-to May 1, the index 
declined 2:0 points, or 1:1 per cent, falling 
from 188-7 to 186-7. This placed the index 
below the level of July 1951, and marked 
the largest monthly percentage decline 
since January 1943. 

Lower food prices were again largely 
responsible for the change, and the drop 
in this series from 240-2 to 235-3 accounted 
for three-fourths of the decline in the total 
index. Among food items showing large 
declines were: butter, beef, bacon, veal, 
lard, shortening, and oranges. Fresh vege- 
tables as a group were higher, led by a 
further substantial advance in potatoes. 

The home furnishings and services index 
changed from 200-5 to 198-2; materially 
lower prices within the electrical goods 
group coupled with smaller decreases for 
furnishings and cleaning supplies were 
more important than increases in telephone 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 


rates in British Columbia and the Mari- 
times. Small decreases in footwear and 
men’s wear lowered the clothing index 
fractionally from 210°4 to 210-1. 

The miscellaneous items series receded 
from 147-9 to 147-4 following a reduction 
in tobacco products, automobile tires, soap, 
magazines, and gasoline, which overbal- 
anced higher quotations for theatre admis- 
sions, barbers’ fees and street car fares. 
A decrease in the fuel and light index 
from 152-5 to 150-6 was due to seasonal 
recessions in coal and coke which out- 
weighed an advance in domestic gas rates. 
Rents were not surveyed in May, the index 
remaining at 146-3. 

From August 19389 to May 1952 the 
percentage increase in the total index was 
85-2. 


City Indexes, April, 1952 


Cost-of-living indexes for six of the nine 
regional cities declined between March 1 
and April 1, two advanced, and one 
remained unchanged, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Composite cost-of-living indexes for 
Toronto at 184-8 and Vancouver at 192-3, 
were higher by 0:4 and 0.1 points, respec- 
tively. The advance in the index for the 
former city mainly reflected higher news- 
paper rates which outweighed — slightly 
lower food prices. The Vancouver index 
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Increase was due to a firmer food index 
which was supported by a_ substantial 
advance in potatoes. 

For other centres continued weakness in 
foods, notably meats and eggs, was 
mainly responsible for the decline in the 
total indexes, although clothing and home 
furnishings and services were lower at most 
centres. Fuel costs were unchanged except 
for St. John’s, Newfoundland, where a 
slight increase occurred. Group indexes 
for the miscellaneous series were generally 
higher, reflecting increases in automobile 
repairs and maintenance, coupled with 
small advances in personal care costs in 
certain centres. Rents were not surveyed 
in April, consequently the indexes were 
unchanged. 

Composite city indexes for March 1 and 
April 1, and April 1 group index detail are 
shown in Table F-2 at end of book. 


Wholesale Prices, April, 1952 


The downward trend in wholesale prices 
continued in April, and the Bureau’s 
general index number dropped to 226-9 
from 230-8 in March and 242-4 a year 
earher. This was the ninth successive 
monthly decline in the index from the peak 
figure of 243-7 for July last year. 

The index for Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets also declined in 


April to 245-4 from 248-3 in March. and 
265°4 in April last year. Index for the 
animal section dropped to 273-7 from 283-3 
in March and 331-6 in April, 1951, while 
that for field products rose to 217-1 from 
213.3 in March and 199-2 a year ago. 

Largest decreases from April last year 
occurred among textiles and animal 
products, the former dropping 22-1 per 
cent, and the latter 16-3 per cent. Group 
index for vegetable products fell 3-5 per 
cent; chemical products, 3-1 per cent; and 
wood products, 2:2 per cent. Iron products 
index rose 6:9 per cent; non-metallic 
minerals, 3-1 per cent; and non-ferrous 
metals, 0-06 per cent. 

Sub-group indexes were as follows in 
April, those for April, 1951 being in 
parentheses; vegetable products, 214-0 
(221-7); animal products, 248-4 (296-7): 
textile products, 253:9 (326-1); wood 
products, 287-1 (293-6); iron products, 
218-7 (204-5); non-ferrous metals, 176-0 
(175-9); non-metallic minerals, 174-3 
(169-1); chemical products, 181-8 (187-6). 

The general building materials index for 
April declined to 286-2 from 288-1 in 
March, and 293-9 a year ago, while that 
for residential building materials fell to 
285:2 from 286°8 in March, and 287-6 in 
April, 1951. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, April, 1952* 


Strike idleness increased sharply during 
the month, being double the April average 
for the previous ten years. Five stoppages 
in the textile industry in Quebec caused 
80 per cent of the total time loss. Four 
small stoppages in the construction industry 
caused little time loss. 

Disputes over increased wages and 
related issues caused 21 stoppages and 97 
per cent of the total loss; six stoppages 
arose over dismissals or suspensions, five 
over causes affecting working conditions 
and three over union questions. 

Preliminary figures for April, 1952, show 
35 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 12,055 workers, with a time loss 
of 178,605 man-working days, as compared 
with 26 strikes and lockouts in March, 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 


1952, with 5,204 workers involved and a 
loss of 65,502 days. In April, 1951, there 
were 22 strikes and lockouts, involving 
3,950 workers and a loss of 10,199 days. 

For the first four months of 1952, 
preliminary figures show 64 strikes and 
lockouts, with 29,384 workers involved, and 
a time loss of 366,930 man-working days. 
In the same period in 1951, there were 74 
strikes and lockouts, involving 19,261 
workers, with a loss of 64,250 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in April, 1952, was 0-19 per cent 
of the estimated working time, as com- 
pared with 0:07 per cent in March, 1952; 
0:01 per cent in April, 1951; 0-10 per cent 
for the first four months of 1952; and 0-02 
per cent for the first four months of 1951. 
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Of the 35 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence in April, 1952, four were settled in 
favour of the workers, five in favour of 
the employers; eight were compromise 
settlements and four were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month 14 
stoppages were recorded as unterminated. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 


such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it inelude strikes and _ lockouts 


about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions 
are no longer affected but which the 
unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. Strikes and lockouts of this 
nature which are still in progress are: 
compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., which 
began on November 8, 1945, and at Ottawa 
and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, Alta.. 
on May 30, 1946; jewellery factory workers 
at Toronto, Ont., on December 3, 1951; and 
handbag factory workers at Montreal, P.Q.. 
on August 30, 1951.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the LAsour GAZETTE from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual review 
issued as a supplement to the LaAsour 
GAZETTE for April, 1952, and in this article 
are taken, as far as possible, from the gov- 
ernment publications of the countries con- 
cerned or from the International Labour 
Office Year Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and _ gives 
some details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in February, 1952, was 143; 14 were still 
in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 157 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress, 31,200 
workers were involved and a time loss of 
75,000 working days caused. 

Of the 143 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in February, 12, 
directly involving 3,700 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages, and 55, 
directly involving 4,300 workers, on other 
wage questions; five, directly involving 700 
workers, on questions as to working hours; 


24, directly involving 6,500 workers, on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 46, directly 
involving 4,400 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; and one. 
directly involving 100 workers, on questions 
of trade union principle. 


New Zealand 


For the year 1951, there were 108 strikes, 
involving 36,751 workers, directly and 
indirectly, with a time loss of 1,157,263 
man-days. Figures for the fourth quarter 
of 1951, show nine strikes, with 1.482 
workers directly and indirectly involved 
and a time loss of 1,492 man-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for March, 1952, show 
400 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month in which 240,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,400,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for February, 1952, are 350 work stoppages 
involving 185,000 workers and a time loss 
of 1,270,000 days. 





Selected Publications Received Recently 
in Library of Department of Labour 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed, on inter- 


library loan, free of charge, by making. 


application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour Gazerrp. 
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List No. 48. 
Business 


1. California Personnel Management 
Association. Research Division. Business 
Problems in a Mobilization Economy. A 
stenographic brief of an address given 
before the California Personnel Manage- 
ment Association and the Personnel Section 
of the Western Management Association by 
L. R. Kessler. Berkeley, 1951. Pp. 9. 


2. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
On Small Business. Small-Business Prob- 
lemsin the Mobilization Program. Hearings 
before the Select Committee on Small 
Business, United States Senate, Eighty- 
second Congress, first session, on impact of 
mobilization program on small manufac- 


turers and fabricators. Detroit, Mich., 
July 14 and 16, 1951. Washington, G.P.O., 
1951) | Pp. 220. 


Civil Service 

3. U.S. Civil Service Commission. Select- 
ing Supervisors. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. 
Pp. 30. 


4. U.S. Laws, Statutes, Ete. Civil Ser- 
vice Preference, Retirement, and Salary 
Classification Laws. 1950 ed. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1951. 1-Volume. 


Collective Bargaining 


5. American Management Association. 
What's ahead in Collective Bargaining? 
Working under Wage and Salary Stabiliza- 
tion. New York, 1951. Pp. 51. 

6. Backman, Jules. Multi-Employer 
Baraaining. New York, Graduate Division 
of Public Service, New York University, 
1951. Pp. 69. 

7. Cox, Archibald. The Duty to bargain 
Collectively during the Term of an Existing 
Agreement, by Archibald Cox and John T. 
Dunlop. Cambridge Harvard Law Review 
Association, c1950. Pp. 1097-1133. 

8. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Collective Bargaining in the _ Arrcraft 
Industry. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 58. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation, Etc. 


9. Melcher, Robert D. Employing the 
Seriously Impaired. Edited by Irving 
Bernstein, illus. by Bernard Seamen. Los 
Angeles, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California, 1951. Pp. 33. 

10. U.S. President’s Committee on 
National Empley The Physically Handi- 
capped Week. Employing the Physically 


Handicapped; a Bibliography. A compila- 
tion of employment and_ rehabilitation 
material for use of students, writers, 


educators, and leaders of industry, business, 
and. labor. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Pp... b2: 


Economic Conditions 


11. Canada. Department of Trade and 
Commerce. Private and Public Invest- 
ment in Canada; Outlook 1952. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1952. Pp. 44. 

12. Conference on Research in Income 
and Wealth. Studies in Income and 
Wealth, Volume 13. New York, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1951. Pp. 
587. 


1s. U.S. Office of Defense Mobilization. 
Fifth Quarterly Report to the President. 
Strength for the Long Run, April 1, 1952. 


Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 48. 
Economic Policy 

14. U.S. Congress. House. Committee 
on the Judiciary. The Mobilization 


Program; Report of the Subcommittee on 
Study of Monopoly Power of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary pursuant to H. Res. 


95, 82nd Cong., Ist sess. . . . Washington, 
GE Oe O51. * Pp 104, 

15. U.S. Congress. Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report. Monetary 
Policy and the Management of the Public 
Debt: Ther Role in achieving Price 
Stability and High-Level Employment. 


Replies to questions and other material for 
the use of the Subcommittee on General 


Credit Control and Debt Management. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 2 Volumes. 


(Pp. 1,802.) 


Employment Management 

16. American Management Association. 
New Perspectives on the Admuinistrator’s 
Job. New York, 1951. Pp. ‘35. 

17. Dartnell Corporation, Chicago. 
Installing and Mantaining an Employee 


Suggestion Program. Chicago, 1950. 1 
Volume. 

18. International Labour Office. Holi- 
days with Pay wm Agriculture. Fourth 


item on the agenda. Geneva, 1951-1952. 


2 Volumes. 


19. Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York. Policyholders Service 
Bureau. Conirol of Absence, prepared by 
Policyholders Service Bureau, Group Insur- 


ance Division. New York, 1951. Pp. 32. 
Industrial Disputes 
20. Goldner, William. Strikes. Edited 


by Irving Bernstein. Berkeley, Institute 


of Industrial Relations, University of 
California, 1951. Pp. 50. 

21. Seafarers International Union of 
North America. Strikes and Strike 
Strategy. New York, 1952. Pp. 36. 


Industrial Health 


22. British Columbia. Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board Inquiry Commission. 
Report of the Commissioner, the Hon. 
Gordon McG. Sloan, Chief Justice of 
British Columbia, relating to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act and Board, 1952. 
Victoria, Queen’s Printer, 1952. Pp. 443. 

23. International Labour Office. Pro- 
tection of the Health of Workers wm Places 
of Employment. Eighth item on _ the 
agenda. Geneva, 1951-1952. 2 Volumes. 
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24. International Labour Office. Welfare 
Services in the Iron and Steel Industry. 
Third item on the agenda. Geneva, 1952. 
Pp. 80. 


Labour and Labouring Classes 


25. American Federation of Labor. 
Labor and Education in 1951. Reports of 
the Executive Council and the Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor on Education in 1951. Washington, 
1952. Pp. 40. 


26. International Labour Office. Social 
Security; Achievements and Future Policy. 
Second item on the agenda. Geneva, 1952. 
Pp. 108. 


27. Moore, Wilbert Ellis. Industrial 
Relations and the Social Order. Rev. ed. 
New York, Macmillan, 1951. Pp. 660. 


28. Rhode Island. Department of 
Labour. Annual Report, 1961. Providence, 
1952. Pp. 102. 

29. United Steelworkers of America. 
Facts about the Union Shop. Pittsburgh, 
1952.2) 8, 

30. Weil, Simone. La Condition 
Ouvriere. Paris, Gallimard, 1951. Pow273. 


Labour Organization 


31. Goldner, William. Trade Union 
Structure and Private Pension . Plans. 
Berkeley, 1952)» Pp..62-72: 

32. Illinois, University. Bureau of 


Economic and Business Research. The 
Progressive Mine Workers of America: a 
Study in Rival Unionism, by Harriet D. 
Hudson. Urbana, University of Illinois, 
1952, 8p. 152° 


33. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Communist 
Domination of Certain Unions. Report of 
the Subcommittee on Labor and Labor- 
Management Relations of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, United States 
Senate, Highty-second Congress, first session, 
. .. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp ral33" 


34. What the TUC is doing; an Informal 
Account of the Activities of the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress. 
Spring, 1952. London, Trades Union Con- 
gress, 1952. Pp. 46. 


Labour Supply 
35. Great Britain. Local Government 


Manpower Committee. EKeport. 18t-2d: 
1949-1951. London, H.MS.0., 2 Volumes. 


36. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The Effects of the Defence Program on 
Employment in the Automobile Industry. 
Washington, 1952. Pp. 13. 
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37. U.S. Defense Manpower Administra- 
tion. Report of Two Meetings on Man- 
power Problems in the Engineering Field 
held in Washington, May 25 and October 22, 


1951. Washington, U.S. Dept. of Labor, 
1951. 3 Pamphlets. 
Occupations 


38. Hanman, Bert. Physical Capacities 
and Job Placement; a Critical Study of 
ihe Theory and Practice of Job Placement 
im Nine European Countries and the United 
States, with Special Reference to the Place- 
ment of Disabled Persons, and containing 
a Manual of Operations. 1st ed. Stockholm, 
Nordisk Rotogravyr, ¢1951. Pp. 167. 

39. International Labour Office. Voca- 
tional Training and Promotion in the Iron 
and Steel Industry. Second item on the 
agenda. Geneva, 1952. Pp. 94. 

40. U.S. Employment Service. Job 
Descriptions and Organizational Analysis for 
Hospitals and Related Health Services. 
Prepared in co-operation with the American 
Hospital Association by US. Dept. of 
Labor, Bureau of Employment Security and 


US. Employment Service, Occupational 
Analysis Branch. Washington, (CEP Oe 
1952: Pp. 532. 


Wages and Hours 

41. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Union Wages and Hours: the Baking 
Industry, July 1, 1981. Washington, G:PZOe 
195222 p 39. 

42. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. JW age 
Stabthzation Program. Hearings before 
Subcommittee on Labor and  Wabor- 
Management Relations of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Eighty- 
second Congress, first session, on wage 
stabilization and disputes program ... 
Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 225. 

43. Wage and Salary Stabilization Hand- 
book: Forms, Orders, Regulations, Admin- 
astrative Interpretations, Directories of 
Personnel and Offices in effect March ie 
1952. Washington, Bureau of National 
Affairs, 1952. Pp. 294. 


Woman—Employment 

44. New York (State) Department of 
Labor. Division of Research and 
Statistics. Cost of Living for Women 
Workers, New York State, September, 1951. 
New York, 1952. Pp. 42. 

45. U.S. Women’s Bureau. The Outlook 
for Women in Social Case Work. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1950-1952. 8 Volumes. 


Miscellaneous 

46. Armstrong (George S.) and Wor 
Inc. The Pulp, Paper and Board Industry. 
New York, 1951. Pp. 82. 


47. Canada. Department of Justice. 
Committee to Study Combines Legislation. 
Report to the Minister of Justice. Ottawa, 
1952. Pp. 147. 


48. International Labour Office. General 
report, prepared for the Iron and Steel 
Committee. First item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1952. Pp. 106. 


49. Ireland. Department of Industry 
and Commerce. Factory and Workshop 
Acts, 1901-1920. Report for 1950. Dublin, 
Stationery Office, 1951. Pp. 12. 


50. National Conference on Employees 
Recreation. Ist, Ottawa, 1952. Proceed- 
ings, First National Conference on 
Employees Recreation, convened by the 
National Council on Physical Fitness in the 
Ralway Committee Room, House of 
Commons, January 7-8, 1952, Ottawa, 
Canada. Ottawa, Physical Fitness Division, 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare. 1952. 1 Pamphlet. 


51. Richardson (James) & 
Winnipeg. Western Canadian Oils. 
edition. Winnipeg, 1952. Pp. 104. 

52. U.S. Congress. 


Sons, 


1952 


Senate. Committee 
on Armed Services. National Security 
Trammg Corps Act. Hearings before the 
Committee on Armed Services, United 
States Senate, Eighty-second Congress, 
second session on S 2441, a bill to provide 
for the administration and discipline of the 
National Security Training Corps, and for 
other purposes. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
PpeDe2: 

53. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. State 
Court Injunctions. Report of the Subcom- 
mittee on Labor-Management Relations of 
the Committee on Labor and _ Public 
Welfare, United States Senate, pursuant to 
S. Res. 140, 81st Cong., a resolution to 
investigate the field of labor-management 
relations. The use of State court injunc- 
tions in labor-management disputes. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1951: Pp. 118. 





U.S. Court Rules Featherbedding Illegal 


An employer in the United States need 
no longer pay for the services of extra 
and unnecessary labour—‘featherbedding”— 
as the result of a decision of the Court of 
Appeals at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

In the case in question, the employer 
refused to hire a local orchestra for his 
theatre when he employed out-of-town 
musicians, on the grounds that the Taft- 
Hartley Act prohibited labour organiza- 
tions from causing or attempting “to cause 
an employer to pay or deliver any money 
or other things of value, in the nature of 
an exaction, for services which are not 
performed and not to be performed.” 

The National Labour Relations Board 
had ruled that the pertinent section of 
the Act had not been violated since the 


local orchestra had been willing to perform. 
It stated that the prohibition was limited 
to cases in which the object of the union 
was to secure compensation for persons 
who perform no work at all. 

Rejecting the Board’s decision, the Court 
of Appeals ruled that “to force the theatre 
to pay for services not needed and of 
detriment to it was clearly an exaction...” 
Tt added: “We are unable to ascribe to 
Congress a purpose to condemn certain 
practices in labour relations and at, the 
same time to use a form of expression that 
permits escape from its condemnation.” 

If the Court’s ruling prevails, unions will 
not be able to rely upon the argument that 
their members are available and willing 
to work. 
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CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS 


\Send for these 
Monographs and Pamphlets 


on Trades and Professions 





: Now Available: 
MONOGRAPHS AND PAMPHLETS 


| | Carpenter 9 Printing Trades 
| 2 Bricklayers and Stone Masons 10 Motor Vehicle Mechanic and 
13 Plasterer Repairman 
4 Painter 1] Optometrist 
| 5 Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter ve ' 
14 Mining Occupations 
| 6 Sheet Metal Worker 
|7 Electrician 15 Foundry Workers 
[8 Machinist and Machine Operator 16 Technical Occupations in Radio and | 
' = (Metal) Electronics ; 


MONOGRAPHS ONLY 


| 20-35 Careers in Natural Science and Engineering (one book) 





j These monographs and pamphlets, prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, are available from the § 
Circulation Manager, Department of Labour. The monographs are primarily for the use of those engaged 
in the vocational guidance of young Canadians as well as for that of readers desiring detailed information. 
| The pamphlets are written in simpler form for reading by young people themselves. 
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avionl 62-4 pplications andeluacements mince 1944. fice ce cece bake ces es va adieds yaalwodee 893 
Table D-7—Vacancies and Placements of National Employment Service Offices (Quarterly)..... 824 
E— Unemployment Insurance 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
Table E-I—Number Receiving Benefit with Amount Paid............... 0. cc ccc ceeccececcceus 826 
Table E-2—Persons Signing the Live Unemployment Register by Number of Days Continu- 
Ole YaOumenGs NCO labe tenet) bie me asi foe ake, en eee es Oe ee IN ow 826 
Table E-3—Claims for Benefit by Provinces and Disposal of Claims .......................... 827 
Table E4—Claimants Not Entitled to Benefit with Reasons for Non-Entitlement............. 827 
Table E-5—Estimates of the Insured Population....................ccccceeceeececeeee aaah tates 827 
(apie b-6—Unemploymentslnsurance Bund. io... oorc. 2c bee esessvobehl sal uc imussicetetnrere 828 
LCR ake LATS LOT OHO Gro iCe 1 OED, one chur! eka cole Peds. vm. view Bro ufo wiht doc siete, $e s chkuaks 829 
Table H-8—Claims!ior Supplementary Benefit, March, 1952-......¢d0c.0c0ccneGsiecacsdesaceats 829 
F—Prices 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Table F-1—Index Numbers of the Cost of Living in Canada........0..0.060600 ce Se ce eee vee 830 
Table F-2—Index Numbers of the Cost of Living for Nine Cities of Canada.................. , 6831 
Table F-3—Index Numbers of Staple Food Items...... AL ret ane ee er nhe che a Stee. ab ge tes 8 831 
Table F-4—Retail Prices of Staple Foods and Coal by Cities.................0.. 0. cee cece eee es 832 
Table F-5—Index Numbers of the Cost of Living in Canada and Other Countries............... 836 
Table F-6—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada......2......0 ccc ues cee e eee eeeeees gee: 
G—Strikes and Lockouts 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 
Table G-l—suikes and Wockouts in-Canada' by. Month’ tess. octets ois s Wasi We ae lee te acs vee 838 
Table G-2-——ptrikes.and Lockouts in Canada During April... oi. <co.oc'e ols ac ots wide ce tees ewes 839 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


























1952 1951 1950 1944 1939 
Items aa | nee 
April | March March March March March 
Total Poptilation <i. ceuce ek oe ae TO an ak oh elle hea eine 14,009 13,845 11,975 11, 267 
Labour Force— 

Civalianilabounforcel®) sn were ret ieeee aaa O00 Resa eae. eee 5,210 Tt t t 

Pérsonsiwith jobs: . aieh use ee. oe oe wentees! OOO steeterdent| sic ateteee 5,110 t Tt tT 
Malew een Sa pene, sunt na, ee O00 |e oe tel a Weecee ee 4,005 tT if t 
Hemiale: mama: men ty sae ato Me et O00 |e eats carte eee 1,105 7 Tt t 

Paidiworkers ty. cesta ech cee coat cree QUO Rae ee reece |i eine reeede 3, 800 1 t t 

Without jobs and seeking work........... OOO eect unt eee eter ce 4 100 if t t 

Indexcotvemploymenti(1939—1 00) sea. ane ee elo ee 177-9 172-3 157-9 tT t 

Emini gra tlon es aan ee rss ee eae eedoie ING tee oe wees |e tere eee 11,858 5,801 614 aie 
Adulte malesre aacrin tis et eee ae INO ae ee cae atte oes De00 2,284 132 328 

Earnings and Hours— : ; 

Hota ta bourin Come een mtr ae ere SOCOM OOO (Big eyonss| eterna ent 745 640 t t 

Per capita weekly earnings................-..:: Crea, eee 53.91 48.19 44.61 t t 

Average hourly earnings, manufacturing........ CHAP ain: 127-8 111-4 101-4 Tt t 

Average hours worked per week, manufacturing..|.......... 41-7 42-3 42-5 t if 

Real weekly earnings, manufacturing(2)..........]........-- 116-6 108-5 109-0 it Tt 

National Employment Service— 

Live Applications for employment (1st of 
mOnth) (8)KE cokes eae Been ees teen, ee 000 384-9 370-9 296-7 376-0 70-8 t 

Unfilled vacancies (1st of month) (3).......... 000 29-5 25-3 37-7 21-0 134-8 T 

Placements, weekly average.................. OOO! eaaree 14-0 13-3 10-6 tT t 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (1st of month).......... 000 320-3 316-4 243-8 286-2 16-1 t 
iBalancennwundeene sasee eae Aeon eee $000,000}.......... 778°2 664-6 582-6 190-3 tT 
Price Indexes— 

General wholesale(@)ian me meces seen crannies 226-9 230-8 241-9 201-5 130-6(°) 92-2(5) 

Cost-of-livin guid ex (2) aaeeee are ere een erie 188-7 189-1 179-7 163-7 119-0 100°6 

esidentialabul dime materials(4) sass eee nie cnt nee inde: 286-8 282-6 227-0 146-6(5)| 102-3(5) 

Production— 

Incdastrralgproductionsncdex() a een ree meet ane 211-2 217-1 191-8 207-1 103-9 
Minenalaprocuctronmind ex) meme ater ae cee | amie. eer cay an eons 156-5 144-7 114-2 111-5 
Manutaebunin grim ex(s) ime. eee tn ae aeesee teen | Se tre ae 217-7 227-9 200-9 229-0 102-6 

Pig InGTe ere mee tr ED to OO0ORtons pee gaara 240-8 220-6 179-4 168-1 40-7 

Steel ingots and castings................ O00Rtans|e eee a 339-4 314-8 294-3 275-5 95-7 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle................ 000 81-5 68-4 78 +4 102-5 101-7 66-9 

OLS cc es ee OOO 571-7 446-3 364-2 447-9 932-3 299-7 

HOUT PrLOCUCKION eee ee ee ee 000; 000% bbIS|2 ore. 1-93 2-21 1-85 2-27 1-19 

INewsprint(®) are. a nee ee min ein oe GOORtOnS nee 476°5 473-0 451-6 252-1 220-6 

Cement producers’ shipments....... 000;000 bbis|ts....-... 1-50 1-38 1-23 0-27(6) 0-21(6) 

Automopilesiand trucks enamide le ee oe OO atone 33-6 47-8 30-1 14-6 17-6 

GCroldi tee ergs oh cop nena ey eet ir ns O00fine:oz|i2- 2)... see 364-7 372-4 382-6 267-5 413-5 

Copperas ce ae ac rie GCORCOnS|aent ener 22°5 24-3 22-3 24-1 25-6 

BiG leet lela d Ao eases. Gama ta eee O00 Ftons|\eneere 15-4 12-6 13-0 12-1 16-2 

INTCK elie o Acton hee eine oe eee Snore OOORTOnS| Aneta 12-3 11-6 9:3 12-6 9-0 

VAN OR ae TREO OME IS OF tro er A SRT OOOMtonS| 2 eee co 28-8 26-0 25-1 24-0 13-3 

Goal zeta Feat, Ane en Meno hake eee 000 tons 1, 285 1,435 1,492 1,897 1,549 1,178 

G@rudespetroleurmm nme eee een OQOOKO00R bois |Seee ee eee eres 2-49 2-44 87 39 

Hilectric power: onda 000,000 k:wehe .)..... 5, 218 4,912 4,186 3,515 2,367 

Construction— 

Contracts awardedo. sce. o..0 6 sae $000 , 000 102-8 102-3 176-5 75-1 31-0 9-0 

Dwelling units started. ............00.00¢ OOO: ctioaas erly ee eee 4-1 4-2 T ‘| 

COMpLete Cai ee erie OOO) Se Seriete net eee 5-9 6-6 tT t 
under construction........ Q00 | Se acene ee ee eee 51-1 52-9 T tT 
Distribution— ; 7 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (4)............./........-. 333-7 338-9 tT ii t 

Retail strade.y.... x) eee a hee 5000000] eee 856-9 851-6 708-2 t 7] 

Imports, excluding gold... 0... hm00.-% $000, 000 325-2 327-5 342-5 237-4 150°8 58-4 

Hxporiesexchuding eal dienes cic seneine $000, 000 346-8 353-8 290-2 228-2 282-7 69-3 

Railways— js 

Revenue freight, ton miles............... 000: O00 )i5, he ac eval ee nga 4,973 5,534 2,318 

cars loaded (ana ener OO) erent 331-1 336-2 329-8 313-0 191-0 
Banking and Finance— 

Gommonsstocks icex()as ue wees ae eee ae 175-8 177-6 162-9 118-7 81-5 94-5 

Breterred stockemin dex (2)iaec n,n ae ermers aie |r ee aay 159-5 166-0 153-7 119-2 101-2 

Bond yields, Dominion, index(4)................. 115-4 115-1 104-6 90-2 97-3 95-4 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts... .$000,000).......... 9,429 8, 830 7,730 4,773 2,428 

Bank loans, current public............... SOOO 000 ee 2,797 2,856 2,218 931 801 

MoneyasUpplvaceen etn mieemen. cereee POCORN OOD. ous eooe 4,801 4,669 4,446 3,153(5)} 1,370(5) 

Circulating media in hands of public..... $000,000).......... 1,270 1,212 1,181 892 | . 281(5) 

Deposits ea. terra erate cae anteiaten $000, 000)......... Bh Ges 3,457 3, 265 2,163(5)| 1,089(5) 


ee OCC OE, EEE EEE —————————LKLRLLLL—$KRroO=L— a KS 


Note—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

* Population figures given are as at June 1, 1951, 1950, 1944 and 1939. 

t+ Comparable statistics are not available. 

(1) Labour Force Survey figures given are as at Novy. 3, 1951. Estimates are based on the 1951 Census. Previous 
estimates were based on the 1941 census. Estimates for previous surveys are omitted since they are not comparable 
with current data. Detailed figures will be found in tables A4-A7 of the February issue of the Labour Gazette. 

u (2) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 
cost-of-living index; base: average 1946=100. 

(3) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 

(4) Average 1935-39=100. 

5) Year end figures. 
f Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 
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A—Labour Force 





TABLE A-1.—DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT 


FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 


Sources: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 











Date Adult Adult Children 


Males Females Under 18 Total 
See A ee ee ee a es Se ena ES Se [el ee 
Aneue! Aversge, 1020296 .- od beater cu hak ee oe 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110, 534 
Amun Aweraye, 1025-29 ser, Moke) une St fet. 74,447 37,345 30,517 ‘142,309 
manus! Average, 1980c34). yo. anes 32 ek sett et 12, 695 12,145 11,117 35, 957 
euminad vetage, 1OSbcoON tat ate f Sep kds ko aes ke 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14,452 
wmtonlAverdge, 140e44 (7 bee oo ha hte et 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
mnnials Average. 104524095 =i ee cer fob a ote ee) 26,701 31,075 18,064 75, 840 
Soper, 00 eee +c. See keene nbs Beg ou dg. 30, 700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
PCML LOL Sete oy oe ME ro aA ke oe fd 95,818 53, 239 45,334 194,391 
1951— 
DUAR TAG re iy hee eh a ROM eee ee RE 2,546 1,792 1,299 5,637 
MODI UAT Met 2M Oia te Mane Pan he ett 3,799 2,554 2,066 8,419 
REAR ieee pace ok iat aR ce ee Oke ene on ee 5, 555 3, 252 3,051 11,858 
BN OE Lhey teed ast sete Veibe: Orighe. Mena to eiten ay, wae tee tae 6, 678 3,915 3,595 14,188 
| LUE cla Sir SOE ES oR el a OP ll eM 9, 256 5,523 5,475 20, 254 
a A ad, SAA eth Sn alee eR a Be ae 9, 638 5,147 4,644 19, 429 
UY a PB tae ee eR as ee eee Oe ec 9,759 5,191 4,686 19, 636 
Pete Ur Pete BP) Bop eR? ound Pe ee tks 9,040 4,343 3,853 17,236 
Gp boner Saino hs. oie care. SELL oe beh a cey 6,955 3,591 2,682 13, 228 
WIGEO DEE HES TREND 5 hn teeta t cM ee ive whee. 11,433 6,161 4,994 22,588 
INO O0 et ash cle tether de ce ay eee Poe Dig AN 11,725 5, 983 4,534 22,242 
TJOreR eee Le /c8. rl, Seen Ne API ae key ct 9,434 5, 787 4,455 19,676 


TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 




















Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
19465 Ota Mae hte, Se cc eae 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 
OST OtHL: Maren. cece Wen eee eo kre 3, 765 8,272 35,543 | 7,909 8,638 64,127 
Le a MONTH crear PAS HO! ins Seip Rae 4,558 24, 687 61, 621 22, 552 11, 996 125, 414 
940M oval Mersin wee cee acc cack TACT 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
LO SO MOLALI ee rca Pty esis tee 2,198 13,575 39; 041 12,975 6, 123 73,912 
LIGA E == TLe) 28 Ute Sn Oye Peay Ne 3,928 46, 033 104, 842 25, 165 14, 423 194,391 
1951— 
LUGNINDES Waa Sica or SNORE: Cie xu Are eee ee 101 1,096 3,261 722 457 5, 637 
JENN CVS VEN a ate sere aR Ae on = ke 8 254 1,433 4,842 1, 264 626 8,419 
IVI CHMRON. cre arcys Peet ny ot 316 2,376 6, 607 1, 665 894 11,858 
IN GULASA 5 ite Sa Rae, Seineme nea a: 303 2,915 7,769 2,359 842 14,188 
IVI eaten Serine er eRe.) eet 455 3,468 11,491 3,300 1,463 20,254 
SUD CME eer tose ceateed tte Soret crt bee 328 3,916 ih ai 2,696 Tote 19, 429 
UIUC rene fh s Se RBS Tee oat BUC 4,689 10,724 2, 280 1,566 19, 636 
ANTES Uap ere EA rn ar 341 4,143 9,489 1, 904 1,359 17, 236 
September ntee ates ere. = 277 3,488 _ 6,750 1,627 1,086 13, 228 
O65 4c): 251: a, eo ea 348 6, 553 11, 438 2,650 1,599 22,588 
Dlovemuers. Me i he 447 5, 885 11, 662 2,355 1, 893 22,242 
December oa.. fe ee ee 381 6,071 9,697 2,266 1,261 19, 676 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA 
BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 





























: Unskilled : 
Farming Gwe Sisilie! ; Profes- ? Female Total 
Month Class eae Workers Clerical sional Trading Domestic Others Workers 
1951 
dey iBNe te. Sig oad he won 643 966 707 210 124 140 194 254 3, 238 
Pebnanyees ane 1,341 1,197 1,073 198 178 157 370 269 4,783 
Marche een iia 2,072 IL BY 1, 690 363 245 247 415 343 6,726 
dN ia Pig Nona kee 2, 293 yn 45) 1,855 440 299 260 537 361 8,170 
IM sivitce toe ce eis 3,611 2,339 2,792 540 404 322 678 504 11,190 
June eee 3,534 2,539 3,192 511 359 274 521 552 11,482 
AU Ae MGA E cited ae 2,556 3,279 3,412 523 334 287 499 528 11,418 
(AMIE IStemne Gen eee By cota) 3,039 3,050 436 465 245 379 487 10,434 
Sepueln Denes seen nie 1,461 2,395 2,605 417 415 222 381 431 8,327 
October eer 2,317 3,977 4,728 569 444 274 805 545 13, 659 
November.......... 2,019 3,878 5, 209 632 424 311 748 515 13,736 
December.....:.... 1,710 3,922 3,369 478 310 217 1,004 613 11,623 











* Statistics by occupation available for male immigrants only, prior to January, 1951. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 




















Utilities, 
Agricul- Transport- | Finance, 
ture, ation, Services, Supple- 
-— Forestry, Manu- Construc- | Communi- | (including | mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Govern- Labour 
Trapping, |~ Storage, ment) Income 
Mining Trade 

1O38=-Avierage, eee 21 59 9 56 58 5 208 
1939—Average............. 23 62 8 58 59 5 215 
1940—Average............. 26 78 11 63 60 6 244 
1941—Average............. 29 106 16 73 66 8 298 
1942—Average............. 30 142 18 80 71 10 353 
1943—Average............. 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—Average............. 33 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average............. 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average............. 4] 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average............. 42 177 34 134 114 17 518 
1948—Average............. 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
1949—A pril seca. seas sven eo 40 210 40 161 141 21 613 
BY eo net eae eon 45 206 43 165 144 21 624 
lRbis Can es be perenne Bh 49 212 49 170 149 21 650 
Tule ee eee 50 211 53 170 148 21 653 
INVTAE Mee oa eae he ae 52 214 54 171 148 oD 661 
Sentemlbersenn ss nor 49 217 _ +54 173 149 22 664 
Octoberee-) eer. 49 216 53 174 149 22 663 
INovelMmbenee a nnenne 48 216 51 176 152 22 665 
December........... 46 213 46 167 151 22 645 
*1950—February........... 45 215 39 166 148 Ph 634 
*1951—January.. We 59 252 47 187 160 25 730 
Kebruary...2.:..%.- 59 254 46 188 162 24 733 
Marchaercs ep cok met 55 260 46 191 168 25 745 
April 55 266 53 196 166 27 763 
Maas ee Sirs oun 61 269 59 202 174 27 792 
RUNG ey eae ths sare 67 276 64 208 179 2G, 821 
ARUU DZS cients ecettumar 66 276 68 209 178 30 827 
UNC AE hes Coded ok 4 oeeoc 68 279 val 211 176 28 833 
September then ar 70 284 74 214 178 28 848 
October nce 74 283 73 216 180 29 855 
INovemberaeenny ss. 76 283 tk 219 179 29 857 
Decemberss nese 73 268 55 225 188 28 837 
21952—-Januanyaeen eee iil 281 59 OD) 181 29 833 
Hebruaryaee aoa: 74 287 59 212 186 28 846 





* Includes Newfoundland. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—_EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calandar year 1939=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls. D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At March a 
employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,314,675. 





| 
s 

zs Ze 3 2 s 

ae} We Q S ia) 

eee) eeleca 2.) 212) 8 | 2 bag 

2 |) eee] Sel ed)] 2 es lea] 4s ® | -33 

Se eee Sen os) 2 = a Q a eng 

Peseta oe | se | £1 Las 

ee 

DOB IRPAN CIAL cress norty sag Ged aR ae salto 7 158-3} 146-5 137-2] 172-7 150-9] 163-9] 156-0] 135-8] 158-9] 174-1 
LU Se OLEOG Mia cs stun hii: | mn) disse 165-0} 161-0) 148-4) 174-2} 156-2} 171-2! 162-0] 139-0] 168-9] 181.6 
OS Dae COAL Osete a cio feress amis chtateeee. cca 165-5) 157-0} 149-0} 165-6} 154-3] 173-1] 166-7} 139-7] 180-3] 179.3 
NOBUS A VETSEG Ghent duvsies nf uae 2.cee ney 168-0} 173-1} 142-5) 169-9) 155-0] 177-7] 168-0] 140-8] 188-5] 180.7 
TRUS WCC Are ee aR iy det Meet oh a 180-2) 176-8} 149-4) 180-5] 168-5] 191-0] 173-2] 148-1] 202-6] 190.3 
AUS TSAO | Anis anes ot ene ee eae 159-6) 142-9] 134-4) 162-3] 150-2] 170-5] 158-0] 127-3] 168-31 161-8 
BU er og LODO rateesstes ot os olay d wis beac ven ears 157-9) 143-8) 130-8) 157-4} 145-5] 169-5] 159-0] 126-2] 174-0] 163-2 
Jan. Ey Oe SRO ODT Gres eee ee 175-3} 184-2/ 149-1) 187-5) 162-3] 186-9] 171-2] 144-4] 193-7] 190-4 
ea rd Obey coy city. cnledctnuis ¢ Patek ee 172-3} 165-3) 142-2] 179-3] 159-6] 185-6} 165-5] 134-9] 186-5] 177-0 
EY So Oh ak sh a ae ea Ne me ESL 172-3) 160-1) 135-7] 179-0} 161-0] 185-7) 164-3] 133-3] 186-71 176-9 
7S Wet) pao ae nade eee mene Nabe 173-3) 152-0) 140-3] 177-1] 160-3] 187-3] 165-2] 135-3] 187-0] 181-0 
IM BVGMAM at LOOd ary, 0. tap, ialna Mo ben. dont ye cae 175-6; 161-8) 140-3) 171-7] 163-3] 188-5] 167-5] 137-9| 192-9] 187-9 
Tre ORR, 611) Pee ene ak oe Heine 55 180-3) 178-1) 149-4) 171-6] 167-9] 191-9] 172-6] 149-8] 202-5] 192-3 
WO cae wth ty Oder ar als ohoersicts eo Au nbs Sena 183-6/ 186-9} 149-6] 174-9] 171-0} 194-7] 177-6] 154-6] 208-9| 197-4 
ROE STG Bit IS ae ere al cate 184-3) 188-7/ 155-3] 179-9} 171-6] 193-5] 179-7] 157-5! 218-0] 198-1 
aD sal lot OOM oats. aah Ae a, cvs aacnnee: 185-4; 192-4) 157-8) 182-3) 173-2] 194-1] 180-4] 157-8] 219-0] 198-9 
Oct Te Olee. ace gute at aes aecere aR eee 186-5) 188-6) 158-6) 183-6] 175-3] 195-4] 178-6] 156-9] 214-0] 201-0 
ENON ih OO Lom. SR ements ae cee eee one 186-4) 182-6} 158-4) 186-2] 178-0] 193-9] 178-4] 157-7] 211-3] 197-9 
Dec > LAE) SPs SA ASE gene leet 186-6) 181-0) 156-2} 192-3] 178-6] 194-7] 177-5] 156-5] 210-9] 195-1 
Jan. Lp pO eee ne Abia nsnai opiate Wacheces 181-0) 175-2} 149-2) 190-7} 171-7} 190-3] 173-0] 152-1] 206-0] 186-4 
UE als MOG Die aia ass acti 0 tbr cs 177-8} 183-4) 150-9] 186-3} 169-0] 187-6] 169-1] 142-4] 201-7] 179-9 
Mise L LOUD, Waite vnnge yg tae eee, 177-9) 160-6) 146-1) 185-2} 169-4] 187-5) 167-7] 141-4] 201-9] 183-7 


Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 


porting Establishments at March 1, 1952....} 100-0 0-2} 3-6) 2-8) 29-6) 42-9) 5.1 2°21 4-6] 9-0 


ote: The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to the 
total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
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TABLE C-2.-EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939=100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Pa a a le ee ee Se 


Year and Month 


1939=—Aerages. secmtesn schist: 
LO47—SAVerage: . seuce eteree a 
1948==Asverave...cmenemr es cere 
1949 Awerageon. sees «ee 


Mar. DL 04 OU a hee arene 


Mar. lee LOOOKE wheels aera 
Jan. Ds QB Le Bord ae eae es 
Feb. [BOOS eee caret 
Mar. 1M 1 Ob Tee een arene 
Apr. ron E SS ie ony Gee crud oe 
May Tee LOS) ar ee eee eee a 
June 1 OS Rees ar eee 
July fe Sa i 
Aug. 1195 ees eee 
Sept. LOI OF Taree soars, Serene een 
Oct. Tal O5 ae Sree bene 
Nov. SL OD Teme. tre en ee 
Dec. TANS O5 Terie ake Sere were 
Jan. 1 eel O52). kt eee eet ae 
Feb. Il MUR) Sa eee ay ode 
Mar. We LOD Dinmerte ac ees 











Industrial Composite! 


























Manufacturing 




















Index Numbers Index Numbers 
i 4 Average “ A Silene 
ggregate| Average |Wagesand _ |Aggregate| Average ages an 
Peas Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries me Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries 
2 Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 

100-0 100-0 100-0 23-44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22.79 
158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36.34 
165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40.67 
165-5 303-7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43.97 
168-0 321-8 191-3 44.84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
180-2 381-3 211-6 49.61 190-0 427-6 224-9 51725 
159-6 294-3 184-1 43.15 174-2 337°2 193-6 44-13 
157-9 300-5 190-3 44.61 171-5 342-8 199-9 45.55 
175-3 338-2 193-1 45.27 182-4 373-1 204-5 46.60 
172-3 351-5 204-2 47.87 184-5 402-1 217-8 49.64 
172-3 353-8 205-6 48.19 186-3 405-3 DAD 49.56 
173:3 357-8 206-6 48 .43 188-8 414-6 219-5 50.08 
175-6 367-9 209-8 49.17 189-9 423-7 223-1 50.84 
180-3 379-0 210:5 49 34 192-0 429-0 223-3 50.90 
183-6 392-5 214-0 50.17 193-9 440-0 226-9 ole70 
184-3 394-0 214-0 50.16 194-0 440-1 226-8 51.68 
185-4 400-2 216-1 50.66 194-1 446-1 229-8 52-37 
186-5 410-0 220-1 51-59 194-2 454-4 233-9 53.31 
186-4 413-4 DPPC | 52.05 190-8 451-4 236-5 53.89 
186-6 416-7 223-6 52.41 189-1 451-8 238-9 54.44 
181-0 388-8 215-1 50.42 183-6 417-8 227-4 51.82 
177-8 402-9 226-9 53.19 185-2 449-9 242-9 55.36 
177-9 408 -4 230-0 63.91 187-0 457-6 244-6 55.74 








ee 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and re- 


creational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYME 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1939 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


NT, PAYROLLS AND 











Index Numbers (1939= 100) 








Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 
























































Areas and Industry EXMPLO YMENT PAYROLLS 
Mar. 1] Feb.1| Mar.1/ Mar.1) Feb.1| Mar.1|Mar.1| Feb-1) Mani 
1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 1952 | 1952 1951 
$ $ $ 
(a) PRovINcES 
Prince Edward Island.......:......... 160-6 183-4 160-1 322-4 336-5 298-2 39.95 BOeOL 37-06 
INGVaSegnian pote: fo) Ue | 146-1 150-9 135-7 308-6 313-2 265-9 45.27 44.47 42.02 
Néw Brunswichkerss.... be 185-2 186-3 179-0 426-6 415-4 871-3 46.75 45 23 41.94 
Quebee Cie eee. eee i kee 169-4 169-0 161-0 411-8 406-1 349-6 51.76 51,14 46.21 
Ontario! te Pee te Ia eee 187-5 187-6 185-7 428-8 425-4 378-6 56.07 55.59 49.92 
Manito pare Wace’ ont oe 167-7 169-1 164-3 336-4 333-4 302+6 01758 50.68 47.41 
Naskatchewanue eek a... ce tet 141-4 142-4 133-3 293 -9 291-7 250-8 50.38 49.68 45.60 
Alberta. se eee. Bae Ns 201-9 201-7 186-7 432-5 424-3 362-3 54,50 53.52 49.37 
British Columbia. ......, 22345...... 183-7 | 179-9} 176-9] 413-4] 395-3 | 347.6 tS Sati) a ley Aa 51.10 
GANA DAW eee a..0 a 177-9 177-8 172-3 408-4 402-9 353-8 53.91 33.19 48 19 
(b) Merroporiran Arnas 
PV CNC Va: ar eee Mein Le A | 110-9 UAROO Dt oars & 260-5 260290 lmanee oo. 52.50 D244 We aces 
Le EWG Seon oe dS Oe a SY ip ay 217-0 219-1 192-6 410-8 405-8 316-6 44 36 43.40 38.50 
Baintobme ome ek eRe os! 202-2 204-2 183-0 392-6 392-0 343-3 41.62 41.15 40.24 
ATES CMs 8 2 ON AE te aCe ay 146-2 145-2 142-7 337-2 327-2 299-9 42.99 41.98 39.13 
Bherbrookot oaeeta.... <i. erie: 171-9 167-1 168-0 402-2 383-5 360-4 45.40 44.55 41.63 
ME DTeGAR Vere es aN, bk AR 163-4 163-4 163-4 406-3 421-3 372-7 49.73 51.58 46.07 
Drummond yillow.e ooo eee. | 187-6 L90S4 tee oe 501-3 AOGT On| eee 51.16 497-95) \-Neareas ; 
MGnivenl Geni a aes tas | 174-0 173-2 168-2 392-1 387-2 343-1 61.52 51.10 46.60 
Opawas Hulls aa. at) eee 185-6 186-3 181-7 390-2 384-5 338-3 48.70 47.82 43.13 
POtepbOrcuehi tic. kl. cn mca ee! 198-3 198-8 199-5 545-2 541-8 460-7 58.08 07.57 48.61 
OOSHAWEN. Pin eager. elias, 242-0 240-4 264-3 630-4 648-7 634-1 61.60 63.80 56.76 
Niagara alin ev See 257-0 259-9 206-2 678-9 669-6 467-8 63.67 62.09 53.83 
t Catharines. fm eae 236-1 235-5 226-9 624-0 617-9 528-4 64.85 64.37 57.438 
LOVONUO ome ee eee, ee. 193-1 192-4 191-1 428-1 423-2 376-9 55.99 55.56 49.48 
Elanalltonesa se eerie ee Lf 198-5 197-0 196-7 473-3 471-7 420-8 57.72 57.97 51.84 
tanticrdiee Mapwee hese er 209-5 206.8 212-1 572-1 563-7 486-1 56.71 56.60 47.63 
LI METS chee Se, he Gah park ny HB 151-3 149-3 156-0 372-4 363-0 339-3 50.52 49 88 44.96 
UCReNED Lin Ae ee Re 167-0 166-7 183-6 400-3 397-8 397-0 50.92 50.69 45.88 
WCLONIC 7 plore ee Ae Oss tk 178-9 180-2 156-3 395-7 394-2 315-2 66.44 65.86 60.77 
POR IOn ee pei yk 182-9 183-6 191-0 395-7 389-8 370-8 51.23 50.25 45.97 
ATOM MRE Mah ce a a ai ke 286-2 291-5 269-9 671-0 680-6 499-8 64-99 64-71 59-62 
NVASO Ree eh ear RY con. ne ec 219-3 208-3 237-9 493-0 470-7 530-9 62.68 63 .00 62.25 
Bault oben Marien. obi csc cee 220-6 221-7 202-0 546-0 549-7 408 -2 65.79 65.91 53.75 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur.............. 225-6 224-5 181-6 509-4 507-5 360-3 57.40 57.48 50.50 
Winniperna rea aah a, 167-2 169-1 166-8 333-6 333-5 302-8 48 64 48.09 44.17 
SL TET DN Ce Pe ie ne a Te, Oe 157-6 | 158-7 | 154-4 330-3] 329-3] 286-7| 47.461 47.00 41.95 
Basia OOn cae en ey el ae et 182-9 181-6 177-3 379-1 373-7 327-4 46-00 45-67 40.99 
Hdmontonsatins ae eee 244-6 241-9 233-4 521-3 507-7 446-1 50.12 49 36 44 94 
BIR ALY: Ae vocy rete terete eae itis. 212:3 212-0 193-3 430-1 418-4 350-0 52.40 51.05 46.72 
NANCOUVED: cnt ne ieee): 195-4 193-4 197-2 | 426-6] 419-3 378-8 54.74 54.34 48.31 
Mictoriat. 00, eee Ce ae 221-6 223-0 205-5 499-9 494-7 411-8 54.07 53.16 48 08 
(c) INDustTRIzs 
Forestry (chiefly logging)............ 266-6 | 275-9 | 244-1 | 878-1] 842-6] 633-7] 57.01 | 52.87 44 94 
LULL 2 ae Ae ey an ieee ae Ree 1271-9 | 121-6 | 114-7] 270-6] 267-8 | 235-2] 64.04! 63.55 58.85 
Manufacturing...................... 187-0 185-2 186-3 457-6 449-9 405-3 5d°74 59-36 49-65 
Dirable:-Goods! 4s,.4..44.2.4..0 00 238-3 234-7 229-9 587-5 576-1 501-3 59.89 59.62 52.94 
Non-Durable Goods.............. 153-9 | 153-2} 157-9 | 364-1] 359-2 | 935-6] 51.59 | 51.14 46.35 
Construction........................ 153-6 | 157-2 | 139-7] 456-0] 454-8 | 353-8] 55.78 | 54.37 47.56 
Transportation, storage and com- a ae 
IMUMpeathOWe bo hncdd fees cde 177-2 | 177-8 | 165-7 | 349-1] 344-6] 303-8] 56.38 | 55.45 52.53 
Public utility operation............. 186-1 | 185-5] 178-3 | 388-2] 383-9] 331-1] 61.52 | 61.05 54.85 
TAC: .... 2 Meee ae eRe. 8 ees 169-4 | 170-4] 168-1 | 355-8 | 355-9] 319-5] 45.90! 45.61 41.58 
RIMANCEs.. nn ores. ted 178-7 | 178-4 | 161-7] 294-9 | 292-9 | 252-1] 47.98 | 47.75 45.28 
BIOL VICO2) 1. (jt > gs ales 177-7 | 177-3 | 172-5 | 361-3 | 354-5 | 330-8] 33.98 | 33.41 31.45 
Industrial composite................ 177-9 | 177-8 | 172-3} 408-4 | 402-9] 353-8] 53.91] 53.19 48.19 








1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


industries. 


* Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 


56969—103 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 











Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 

Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 

Manu- Durable Durable Manu- Durable Durable 

factures Goods Goods factures Goods Goods 

no no no cts. cts cts 

Mattel 6 10450 hte tnctacten i ccisie net etstatic ns 45-8 46-5 45-0 70-1 77-8 60-3 
NGarsueel fel GAG See aes Roh ee cert 44-0 44-2 43-9 67-9 74-5 61-5 
Mine yl 8 1 G4 ae 5, See ton crete tech: he eases 43-4 43-6 43 -2 77-1 84-2 69-9 
Mist cl W1O48 sy) 4 Oe os ayes Soo 43-2 43-4 43-0 88-0 95-0 80-8 
MEG Geb 1 OAGY i 5, einsmders cetera re dane 43-0 43-2 42-7 97-6 105:3 89-6 
Mae | O50.) eee tem certian aoeree 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 108-8 93-1 
yoy ae BAUS Ene Aone came, Bon tes chor, as Gio 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
Rebs L,. 19a re ee smite ieame ee one 42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
Misr Saee 1 105 Dee c3 See. ee ae ee 42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-9 102-3 
yeas th mane ooadamannaobMeud 42-2 42-3 42-1 112-8 121-6 103 -4 
Naive el eel ODL cite cu mutatomncke ete otarctneeats 42-5 42-6 42-5 114-1 122-9 104-6 
Jimeges © ODL. cree epee eres eee 41-9 42-1 41-6 115-9 123-8 107-2 
Sul yl LO DL cores ate ncetcte cess, Aero ete ater 41-7 42-0 41-4 118-4 127-0 109-1 
PAS Malte 195 Leeper irate: ate cymeretes 41-4 41-4 41-3 119-1 128-2 109-4 
Sept.) oly lOb1t sac. ceteris eee 41-5 41-7 41-4 120-6 130-0 110-6 
Octe OL POs. Bae Sete cies st ata 41-9 42-0 41-8 121-9 132-1 111-2 
Nove 7.519518 eee ce eee Sore 41-8 42-1 41-5 123-5 133-3 113-0 
Decal aloo e.. see cee reece 41-9 42-2 41-6 124-5 134-6 113-5 
ANaniae (1's ptOb2™, 75 .ae eerie nett oe 38-1 38:3 37-9 127-1 136-4 116-8 
Hebb 5 105205. Rope ee oie ey oe eee 41-6 41-9 41-2 Desa 137-5 115-7 
Mars. T0520. oe cece eciss scien 41-7 41-8 41-5 127-8 138-4 116-0 


* These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holiday in the case of January 1 and by the 
Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1951. 


TABLE C-5.—-HOURS AND EARNINGS DA eae ee BY PROVINCES AND 
TE 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Sourcr: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 





Average Hourly Earnings 





Average Hours Worked (in cents) 
Mar. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, Mar. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, 
1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 
INewioundl amd staeryaccte ceisteisvercice ieicisteketeiteieeiniereietere 43-1 42-0 45-2 126-2 126-4 102-3 
Nowa Sco tiagek. . i ttiape ack Sires ae coh errors 41-5 41-2 41-5 114-7 113-8 97-4 
INGwa Brunswick sa. .cc sacs ciic ce cmcle oe ee roe eral 42-4 44-0 44-8 113-8 112-6 98-6 
Quebec. 5. wee ee a ee ee 43-5 43-1 44-4 113-7 113-7 99-1 
Ontario ee acest crc oe San. nares sete career Rien rertetiere 41-0 41-1 41-5 135-7 134-6 118-7 
Manttoba 26.880 2st sates Sontrins oc ee oreo 41-2 40-7 42-7 121-2 120-2 106-1 
Saskatchewan 5. e¢.c-ccie etre nl omen ertee ree eee 40-8 40-3 40-5 127-7 126-5 113-0 
Alberta, ag Pe. cles cook ln re oe eee ae ees 40-8 40-0 41-5 127-5 127-5 111-6 
Britishy@olumib1akece.. cence meee eras met 38-0 37-9 38-4 158-0 156-9 133-0 
Montreal ees 68 ote aa once os REE Sao Re oe aoe a 42-5 42-0 43-0 118-4 118-3 104-1 
TLOLOntO we Meee ines oie ae OEE ee Ee RE ore 40-5 40-4 40-2 134-7 133-1 116-9 
lara Gon seca nck ddl tke Mee ae teen ole ete cic 39-4 39-8 39-9 147-2 146-8 131-0 
WAndsSOr Bethe se hoi cal tee ieee enor scene G 39-7 41-1 43-8 157-1 153-1 145-4 
Winnipeg: Sans <2. See eee eco ole oe hetetag 40-7 40-3 42-3 119-9 118-6 105-4 
IVAN COU VOI Me nttete a aatee ie cio strona mie ie erento aclu 36-7 37-3 37-6 154-5 153-0 129-8 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





Average Hourly 
Earnings 










Average Weekly 
Wages 





Industry 
Mar.1|Feb. 1|Mar.1 
1952 | 1951 
$ 
| LECT te -  G Ae OE c  ra Sa ges BR 60.80} 56.85 
Bletalomianing: 0 Wwe Ce mee eo cl Gace 63.721 58.37 
(ee Se OAs 3 eR eel. Lo eee ii 2960 Se eg ae ORNS PE 59.06] 54.42 
Opneneietal meg ee myn. EMRE cok eer cet 66.93] 61.56 
Bie lcc a OR A AN See oc Mae Lo) panty he gee 56.91] 55.68 
Les) din geet 8 eee a ee ot et 86] 53.52 
OiVang natural gis spare es Be eee S 46] 65.74 
On -Mitetal tae ay teh vole aes 4. ck th fae 99] 52.69 
MANUTACHUrINg 2 2P ot hs. st ee oie RE : : : . . . 3. 52.87] 47.12 
Pood aud beverages. pie ..(c¢ Sahl, .o IS co a . . . . : . liye .84| 40.57 
DECAUDROCUCES 408 Se core fr Mets «cde Sek eid oe ck : : . . . : : .30} 48.88 
Canned and prepared fruits and vegetables . : : . . . \ 36.43} 32.81 
Grain antlprouducts pec... abuse coe coe ee . : “7-117: . . 3 .04] 47.94 
‘Bread and other bakery products.................-. : . : . : . ‘ .74| 37.63 
Disiilledsancdianali vic iors enn enon | . . . : . . 5; .72| 47-87 
Tobaceo and tobacco products: : - 4% ..+.ssscdes eooceks. . : : . : . : .83| 40.01 
IUD De mmrOnuctaesc = sete BONE Cena tered . : . . . . .59) 51.62 
Heathemproducted: ayers co ere. e oo oh ere Sheet A . . : . . . ; 01] 34.32 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................... . : : . . > : .77| 33.00 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... : . : . . . : .13] 40.42 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................ . . . : . . , 81} 41.95 
Woollenteoods = ot ken pete Ne, Ase tetera dow bon : . . . . . . .77| 38.45 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles... <2... <2. -cesels, : : : . : . : . 25] 41.80 
Clopning Ge<ilecand int) ee tae te eee eae : . . ° : . ; .07} 32.84 
Menistclothing.- 7: sae) nee wenneent sean mane . : . : . . : .15} 32.46 
Womengsiclothine seer: eet ener ane eee . : . . . . : e2Ooorol 
1ST ¢ 010) |: Seearey oe are ol) hr eee eS eR ee A eae . . : : . . : 5.68] 32.76 
SVVOCOGMorOCUCtS werkt nr aap a ease coe eo nyt Colcol . : . . . . ; .99] 42.36 
Shiny aiagl jolleinitayeraaWilhy. 5.4 .cauesnoosoneeAcnaaennne oe : . : . . . a! .84| 44.59 
EUAN ay Men the ee Aan ee Be 2 ee . . : . . . ; 3.17] 40.07 
Other: wood products..aah.ccac, set) le lt. : . . . . : De .00} 86.66 
AEP DLOCUCKS: = ween ers nc oe am Mes fe ok : : . : . . : 44] 56-27 
RANT SMEA AUG RE SYe cer me 7d 0 ae ee, A ae aha Re . . : . . : ; .67} 62.05 
CED en paper products car) da hbase, . . . . . : i .72| 40.99 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. : . . . . : : .10} 51.41 
elroneanal ater! DEOMUCts.+.co<. va. is lowe} tens cS. eee « . . : . . 3» ; .28] 51.91 
AGricHitural manplements, 6) - ove bl eds nee ono enclen . : : : . 3° ; .80} 50.14 
Fabricated and structural steel:.....:......0........ : : . . . : 98 .01} 54.02 
GRO VENS ine! WOK 3. sen avn ecch des euaducsln ates. . : . : . . ; 54.70) 46.45 
Heating and cooking appliances..................... . . . . : . A .33| 47.21 
LRORICAS tinge ee eta ete ee ees BAS : : : : . : ; .51) 54.59 
Machinery mmanmacturia ge sos cmuc., cet csc cci ceca con, : : . . . . : .87| 50.62 
PLM aryrirom aucsteele eee kee RAL RUA ok otk Ske. : : . . : . : .97| 56.25 
Sheet ametal products .) os oy cee cc ck tk. cooes ore dndn . . ; . . : : .94] 48.23 
VEransportaioneqmipments-...,,. 026405) .5 cele te : . . . . . é .53| 55.86 
UOTE Gy AE GL RAT GB coco ars cleratstre cared Pisa mows ci ho ocd . , : . . . : 62.67] 53.00 
Moatoryeliclogere. soem re ee ee . . . . . . ’ 65.47] 65.01 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................. : . : . : . 2 .33| 55.84 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... . . . . . . : .82| 52.10 
Shipbuilding and repairing... o..¢.<ccaceeccccccces. . : : : . : , 56.82} 49.21 
*Non-ferrous metal products............ceccececeee... : . . . . . t .94) 51.68 
AMBIT SUTOOUCtSHS sia een . . . . . . : .77| 46.47 
Brass and eopper producise.. cic io.4 oo ne bes ek cle. : : , . : . : 56.15] 50.98 
Sielgine andi retining sows <e dom ane th whee : . : . . : ; .73| 57.03 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..................... . . . . . : $ .08] 49.93 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment : . . . : : ; .45| 56.52 
*Non-metallic mineral products.........0...ssece,.... . . . : . . ; .94] 49.06 
LALO UCts Accs ob cr no ts as Cea aes el ee : . . . . . . -96 46.23 
Glass aiid @laes Procductss.ce. + o.oc stcncs civecie'ncd seinem ca . : . : : . : 56.15] 48.27 
Products of petroleum and coal.............0<:.:...... : : . . : . ‘ 63] 56.94 
Chemitalprocuetans 9 ita: hadtcic 4 «tea cae osc che ce . . . : . . : .86] 48.29 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations . . . . . . . 389] 38. 24 
Acids alicalig and salis.,t cece seo ak... ct keen : . : : . . ; .56| 57.16 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..... eS ts . : : . . . : .48} 38.67 
Tire bliococea es eines tee e.g aera Lae eIwe : : : . : . ; .61} 50.96 
Dor-dutable voods si Oub ste el eee St ee : . : . : . ; .67| 43.17 
CDUS LT etiOne ee ee passe ar ee, ech eae : . . . . . ; .66) 46.32 
Bulldings and atructures, . <. aces 0 odcts cas caeeack ata . . . : . : : .63] 48.11 
Highways, bridges and street construction............. : . . : : : : 44.54) 41.02 
piceiiie and mMmoton transportation ame eel eee : : : : : . ; 56.09} 50.92 
“Sot 1 Ae Se eI a a 2, 


* Durable manufactured goods industries? 
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TABLE C-7.—EKARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour 
































WMaseres Index Numbers (Ay. 1946=100) 
Hours | Average | Average ie 

D Worked | Hourly | Weekly | Average Cost pce 

oe per Earnings | Earnings | Weekly of Weekly 

Week Earnings | Living Races 

cts $ 

MonthivtAversce 10450, bre (bee) eee eee 44-3 69-4 30.71 102-8 96-7 106-3 

Mionthilve Atversee) | 04 Gian eee eee 42-7 70-0 29.87 100-0 100-0 100-0 

MonthiveAverscenl 047i ae eee ee one ee 42-5 89-3 34.18 114-3 109-6 104-3 

IMonthiyeAwrervce 194 Semen sree cern en meer 42-2 91-3 38.53 129-0 127-8 100-9 

Monthly Avene, 1040)" va Pe ee ee ee 42-3 98-6 41.71 139-6 129-6 107-7 

Wiovan allay? ANyyeimaeqe NOM e ti ko agaccwdeoscocnoucocddne 42-5 108-6 44.03 147-4 134-7 109-4 

MonbhilveAnreragen! Oo lumen any. tee eae Ga nne a mete en 42-1 116-8 49-15 164-5 149-3 110-2 
Week Preceding: 

March at A ce I in Ae er! tl Be 42-3 111-4 47.12 157-8 145-4 108-5 

April TAB O 5 Urn ON. CN tare Ree oe eae ee 42-4* 112-8 47 .83* 160-1 147-1 108-8 

May PLO O Lea hk ee dae Ste ee ea © 42-5 114-1 48.49 162-3 147-2 110-3 

June De LOD Lie deri. me grea ais erecta Ar eee 41-9 115-9 48.56 162-6 148-9 109-2 

July 1PM 95 1 See et toa ee eee ee 41-7 118-4 49 33 165-1 151-8 108-7 

August Se OST RF ae ie ete. eee eA eet.) Pee C 41-4 119-1 49.31 165-1 152-8 108-0 

Septem berm 05 1 eae Aah, heres een eee t 41-5 120-6 50-05 167-6 153-6 109-1 

October Lee LO ISIS Wi Lees AA) arene. | eee ne 41-9 121-9 51.08 171-0 154-0 111-0 

iNovermberk lepiOod) : wae ne ek A eee eee Me 41-8 123-5 51.62 172-8 154-7 111-7 

Decemlbermae] 05 LA ey es a oe, epee ee eee ee 41-9 124-5 eA AU 174-7 154-6 113-0 

January CIPRO) 5 Deo Sx oR cca ORR MR ae rh 41-7* 127-1 63.01* 177-5 154-9 114-6 

Mebiruar yams Oh 2 0s see MEALeN 2 ee aegis e ee ee dy, 41-6 127-1 52.87 177-0 154-4 114-6 

March ORE PAG) ee aha te we els A ADO Aol Aa 41-7 127-8 53.29 178-4 153-0 116-6 





Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. 


$48.43 


iD Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


The actual figures are: April 1, 1951, 42-2 hours, $47.60; January 1, 1952, 38-1 hours, 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Source: Form UIC 757 

















Live Applications for Employment 

















Unfilled Vacancies 
Month 
Male Female Total 
Date nearest: , 
May 1 Al 946)3) Celete ee eee 69,048 42,407 111,455 
May 1 1947. ce eee ee 53,484 38, 706 92,190 
May 1 O48 Se en cee eee 28, 602 Mil Sys 49, 937 
May L940 ee ee 21,673 21,840 43,513 
May 1 O50) saree See 16, 687 15,009 31, 696 
May LI A FT ie Sid ote ms 36, 940 15,513 52,453 
June soa) BOE) i oe eae 48,353 17,701 66,054 
July 1 5 | een, ee eee oe 45, 183 16,775 61, 958 
August 1D 1 ee eee ee 39,951 14,570 54,521 
September Lt O5 Lane ae eee 43,331 15, 966 59, 297 
October TL LOD Le eaters et 52,427 16, 205 68, 632 
November POS 1 Seer eee 44 820 10, 868 55, 688 
December 1 Wel SR pore ian ou i 29, 933 9,094 39,027 
January 1 el 952) eee eee a lay. 8,218 29,410 
February Le 952: ep cee eee 14,957 8,736 23, 693 
March IS al OF ines Ey ha, | 15,129 10, 209 25,338 
April LPO Di eee ae ek, 18, 241 13, 100 31,341 
May DLO 52:01 eens tee 25, 783 16,335 42,118 





(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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Male Female Total 
196, 797 45,617 242,414 
122,771 34, 192 156, 963 
123, 130 42,082 165, 212 
158,794 44,932 203 , 726 
327,225 77,983 405, 208 
163,310 54,201 217,511 
101,384 49,677 151,061 
86, 997 PE 139,770 
80, 456 49,511 129, 967 
79,627 47,509 127, 136 
79,975 51,003 130,978 
94,491 61,017 155,508 
138, 946 69,071 208,017 
216, 839 73,400 290, 239 
275,814 87,011 362,825 
285,454 85, 487 370,941 
304, 941 80,067 385,008 
241, 894 68, 334 310, 228 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
MARCH 27, 1952() 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 












































Change From 
Industry Male Female Total Feb. 28, Mar. 29, 
1952 1951 
Agriculture, fishing, trapping........................... 1,296 298 1,594 + 84 + 2 
Logging 361 7 368 — 1,833 — 8,184 
ule yOOdiaa te. cine ee ede S.A ee 165 3 168 — 1,482 — 7,854 
LSet cee ee ee | eee eS 138 + 142 — 297 — 345 
Opler pal Galea aamenehs yeas ine ene Ae i ey DS Aes eres cee 58 _ 54 + 15 
Mining 925 29 954 + 444 _ 5 
Cony eee es Cae) pees oe? ee Ae 170 i 171 — 33 =F 12 
Metallic ores— 
IROL 3 On Sige go Ei okad v1. Ae Ree IR on ee 97 5 102 _ 18 — 49 
REONare a he ae SUM POR a BA ue fe 416 2 418 += ope ae 221 
NICK GleycnS. uclitee Ree, k RE ol wes ye AON ten eer bet 49 — 107 — 344 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals... .__ 105 6 111 — 48 _ 20 
Prospecting and ‘oil producing...) Aas .k0s... ct. 88 15 103 — 2 + 35 
Manufacturing 5,109 2,893 8,002 + 1,429 — 2,470 
Food and kindred products (including tobacco).... 441 299 740 + 139 se 93 
Wextilee apnatel sete, Ape nee keh ea. 258 1,698 1, 956 —-- 161 — 733 
Lumber and finished lumber products........ 273 45 318 — 134 — 347 
Pulp and paper products (including ORAUAUBUAKS) gon panne 222 138 360 + 36 — 134 
Chemicalsand allied products.....,........:.......... 164 83 247 + 46 — 223 
Petroleumand coal products. .../:.....6.....4.65.6.... 40 10 50 + 11 = 8 
Ruibbenpiedicte. 24 eagtee sige. Sak 35 ae 58 + 4 _ 94 
Leather and leather products......, 67 156 223 + 11 — ie 
Stone, clay and glass products.......................... 99 23 122 ot 32 — 88 
Lronand stecland productams... itis 6 vedo. eeu fee: 513 70 583 -- 29 — 705 
Non-ferrous metals and products...............:....... 192 50 242 os 69 — 154 
Minchin ye tee. 4) feet Reed aR ee te 587 49 636 + 165 — 398 
Electrical equipment and products..................... 235 73 308 oo 55) 191 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing 1,983 176 2,159 + 805 ae 585 
CONSUME HON cera eee iar sche eo Ae Rata 75 2,852 + 984 + 1,059 
Transportation and storage.............................. 1,204 131 1,335 aa 56 = 30 
Communications and other public utilities... 202 186 388 - 29 = 85 
Trade 2,006 2,130 4,136 + 1,095 530 
Wo lesatetad ss eatia oe sek. eee en act 656 396 1,052 + 172 — 290 
ASEM EL Eke Meer i (a ie nc min Se RD Pe, ie ne 1,350 1, 734 3,084 + 923 _ 240 
Finance, insurance, real estate........................... 725 644 1,369 + 67 — 656 
Service 2,380 6,172 8,552 + 1,454 _ 882 
PAD Geert re taka eee he et en eet ke me 710 448 1,158 — 124 — 472 
DIOMCC TER tack NYU = heey. ag Paths ok 82 2,832 2,914 ao A Se 25 
Derpongis sera eet ts toes Oe eee ee 824 2,583 3,407 + 795 — 293 
Other sei td cree eatery rina hos nate ics ga 764 309 1,073 + 71 = 142 
AIL ECU SErieste gape eas 44+ eats. Hee oe 16,985 12,565 29,590 + 4,209 — 11,826 
Ss ee ee ee) a ee es ee ee ee 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT MARCH 27, 1952 (1) 


Source: UIC 757 








Unfilled Vacancies 











Live Applications for 














Employment 
Occupational Group Sa ss SS SS 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and managerial workers..... 7B) 438 evaal 4,622 1,098 5,720 
Clerical wwonkersmn heer ine one rr Loui By Py 4,563 8, 723 15,408 24,131 
Sales workersmee co. coe ee ere 1,679 1,190 2,869 4,837 10, 618 15,455 
Personal and domestic service workers. . 735 4,996 5, vol PAO) PM 15,495 35, 708 
Séamens.) feet eee emcee es TUM At AN Te 4,703 6 4,766 
Apriculture and sishine.9n 6. esse eee. 1,394 5 1,399 2,867 999 3, 866 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 7,203 2,199 9,402 126, 626 18,.769 145,395 

Food and kindred products (including 
LODACCO) Sy seen eee heer. 74 158 232 2,005 1, 262 3, 267 
dlexiilesteclonning vet memset 149 1,607 . 1,756 8,180 10,126 13,306 
Lumber and wood products......... SOAN| Eh. cee er 364 20,721 170 20,891 
Pulp, paper (including printing)...... 48 18 66 1,009 603 1,612 
Leather and leather products........ 49 126 175 1,261 628 1,889 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 10 1 11 523 65 588 
Metalworking. ea ee en: IL See 1 1,889 8,091 900 8,991 
PileGtricalie: Biers ty an aos cde Serene 220 10 230 Oe 1,013 2,590 
Transportation equipment........... ADO Ache te te 455 457 80 537 
Mining. Sees, cot st eee eee 282 on dire eae fee 282 1 38UN eee eee 1,381 
Constructionssece i eee eee. 0 Ys ee ee 1,142 44,549 5 44 554 
Transportation (except seamen)...... Tiles 10 UG. 18,429 57 18, 486 
Communications and public utility. . OLS Waves eters eee 61 574 2 576 
raderandssenvice.o-b eee sae ee eee 201 177 378 2,033 1,394 3,427 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,370 45 1,415 12,471 PAs Alyy 14,588 
Roremien saat ane eee 78 13 91 3,077 Pale 3,294 
‘AN DLentiCEs saan sc eee et ee 106 22 128 5, 288 130 5,418 
Wnskilledworkerss-se eee peeeeee eens 3,314 483 3,797 130,527 19,291 149,818 
Hoodbandstopaccou eee ean ere 67 99 166 4,132 5, 268 9,400 
Lumber and lumber products........ 155 28 183 8,198 384 8, 582 
iMetalworlat oe peer n ae ee eet cane 151 14 165 3,904 690 4,594 
Constructoine neater ee Leos Sefer ae: 1,154 28,736 3 28,739 
Other unskilled workers............. 1,787 342 A sNpa8) 85,557 12,946 98,503 
DOotale eases a ee aie pee ce 16,986 12,563 29,549 303,118 81,741 384,859 

(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 

TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1952 
Source: Form UIC 751 
Weekly Average 
Industry : 
he fh ae Referrals | Placements 
Agriculture, Mishing: “Trapping ...sAce eee ee ee ee 626 426 342 
Oy s:40 tt eee OMe ot Meee tS nape eee Soto, Cee eee) 581 694 551 
ITS Be pee oh oe oie «sasha. te't aie BRA ae eee PAAR nL i eck: bee ene Sei oe 304 845 234 
IMABULACEUZING 85 6.5. a ankoc ames k Men eC ene iin alr se ee cee DOU 5,482 3,710 
ood and kindred products (including tobacco)..........00..eccccceeeceuee 11 652 428 
OxtLleg, apparel, ebe,; 4 olsen rae oe, See ee ee L207 1,158 808 
Lumber dnd. finished limber products yc... sees. ek eke ee 555 621 492 
Pulp and paper products (including printing)............0.cececcccceceucues 290 304 204 
Chemicals and allied productamer yo en set te ac ee eee 194 222 135 
Petrcleuin and.eoal productay a5: ..ct on eee ee eee 26 28 15 
Rubber Products,.c.ct ey eee ere ee ee ee eee 47 60 Jom 

Leather aud leather productads..c.cue saree ace ee eee ileal 183 114 
Stone clay and glass productsse..f.5404 eee ee ee ee 120 143 92 
iromand steel products...) soa ee cee ee ee 313 338 224 
Non#ferrousimetals.and products)... 0-.e- aes eee eee 213 206 154 
DIS CIIRORYE, ict. 225s rae Sentai hae ae ee ee ee os ee 354 358 231 
Hlectricaliequipment and products. 9) ..2. ee Mee. ae ce Cee 162 192 107 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing...............eececece. 1,038 OZ 671 
Srl nitg Oss Chae a ae Ra ee OC ae, Aerts Ce Vaan ee oe ot Beebe 4. 2, 663 2,488 1,997 
Transportation/and storageiscce sioem cae ais te uae, cee 2 ee 1,091 1,049 847 
Communications, and other public utilities... .54.00.0o...0.00e rece 157 164 96 
EPA OG atts, \ oly Mica obd ARRAN nt She On San Oe 9 eT 5h ne Qyioo 3,244 1,855 
Finance, insutance, real-estate * 4: a1ccatee oo) ae oe ee 355 429 199 
Bervi ce. 4e3 5 ae oe aleaie dace abe nite kad ois Rib ete OE oo ce ee Or eal 5,997 5,982 4,215 
AT Tridustries 70 f. cacus sewer wre ee eee 19,830 20,303 14, 046 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FOUR 
; WEEKS FEBRUARY 29, TO MARCH 27, 1952; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT APRIL 24, 1952 


(Sourcz: UIC 751) 

















Vacancies Applicants 

Regis- Unplaced 

Office Reported|* Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to end of | April 24, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular ; Casual period 1952 

Newfoundland............... 502 251 3,573 538 494 6 11,936 11,833 
Cormier Broola; 40a en ate 110 102 471 17 106 1 1,738 1,869 
Crandeballseyasss sete ee S23, says 563 8 5 1 1, 667 1,972 
DE dOHN Sh Byes eet 384 149 2,539 513 383 4 8,531 7,992 
Prince Edward Island 468 246 809 346 165 108 2,938 2,664 
Charlottetown penne. ae. 275 225 436 188 iti! 24 1,831 1,627 
DUMUIMeTs ease ene wen te 193 21 373 158 54 84 LOZ 1,037 
Nova Scotia... scs oss cccescs. 3, 742 1,820 7,500 3,667 1,836 V7 18,792 16,502 
IATOINErSG, Sige ieee ck eee ey ae ee 212 120 98 4 599 533 
Bridsewaterse sean meee nee 40 31 469 48 14 9 1,089 812 
EV elifax Aen cle tee tk ey | 2,409 1,526 2,623 2,078 993 429 3, 635 3, 294 
Inverness eerie toe alee se 14 1 135 1 AS | i eee Pe 813 CMe 
Sen Gyillle See ees eo aey 91 92 599 106 15 2,159 1,845 
IVEEDOOl, pire cet hmn Ao. 38 29 102 9 Sioiligyussientuos: 408 342 
New Glassoweessece. ss cls., 435 33 851 486 358 2,188 1,880 
Soba ben osoccdsbaas suoame Oil Re eee 350 8 TES (liste epee 601 696 
VICAN OV caleheneeie ass 658 6 alk oe 423 72 1, 166 463 275 154 3,918 3, 423 
BLEUPOIEE gat re eae 90 30 585 117 43 1,015 967 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 84 6 463 219 13 2,367 1,993 
New Brunswick.............. 4,016 2,247 10,266 3,082 1,504 1,342 19,116 19,977 
Bathurst weer as. sce oe cee 74 19 d2o5 77 12 3,059 3,302 
Campbelltoncseeteree eee 107 23 920 111 49 1,968 2,432 
i dmands tone ee eee eee 156 32 965 156 110 1, 628 1,862 
iBredertetones ances ene ek 186 74 604 72 88 1,070 1eI87 
Minto seers tack ine ae 34 52 469 79 AA he ene 777 683 
Mion ctonen meat.) nny mee eee 2,466 1,674 3,053 1,493 287 1,062 5, 183 4,310 
INewcastlesan.cnceesee ele 5 911 111 69 1,858 1,894 
SENS UClatets 5 Sado eodoaunae. 674 267 1,180 669 507 1,505 2,108 
Scmocophentecre rs nee 114 59 373 87 41 1,034 i ly 
SUSSEX Minera ns do, ie Wan came 46 25 242 73 4g 375 374 
Woodstoclkaer- peenren aren aa: ail 17 294 54 48 659 713 
Quechee sawed oes 20,126 6,893 62,007 21,827 13,793 1,146 132,568 128, 713 
IASDEStOS: grees caine oases, 145 28 357 204 LSA Sn eey 630 490 
Beauwharmoises..o.cc.. see. ol. 44 19 174 44 SOP Bross ee scat 755 680 
Buel hammer eee eee 48 15 400 50 33 982 1,065 
Causanscala n+. <2 es. 21 22 810 21 15 15325 2,100 
Chandler eet ae 99 1,118 197 51 14 1,957 2,038 
Chicoutimi ee eee 234 136 1,611 200 142 1,862 1,540 
WD olbeautten ges cee tec 38 6 934 97 39 968 1,003 
Drummondvilles.9).. 4s. 05.. 234 Wr 812 292 174 2,474 Dd VAN 
arn aii teres aan oe ee 90 40 361 84 OO Rel er.. fees ae 862 748 
ASDC Weel. 2 teeters «Ate cies 10 3 514 11 QAR ce eae ees 1, 058 Up AD 
Granby in pease eases, 194 13 572 265 1S (age | ice 1,710 oil 
Ae OV) Rega Rik Goren ee ae Od 287 98 1,071 299 234 2,784 2,611 
JOMEtTOM yard et eee 411 119 1,497 437 325 2,918 2,526 
Jonquictesena.< 5 ee ees. 195 60 997 339 141 1,469 1,345 
IGA CHIItet awe Rei At cae. 83 14 219 78 59 624 534 
has \iailibaicwer eee re. 23 1,052 35 1G Spl Ves eFax 2,893 2,473 
Gain ques | pee eat 315 § 49 756 229 DOG See eect, 599 670 
EO VISHE PP tens le oe edo. 244 228 1,193 234 203 Dae ath 
Maniwakisyae 0. are. 10 2 563 10 Sar eaer ors é 672 1,256 
WIG oh ase Sie a EE 209 60 iL Aye 71 OG Hy ere ee ee 2,384 3,456 
Mecanticupam es aoe 90 17 529 82 i Se 943 843 
IMont-Waurierss. on ys nee, 14 6 540 29 1 a (Rac ae 723 849 
Montmagrnyassnesneeenn one. 41 20 840 49 20 1, 609 1, 924 
ontreallnateet, folece eco. 10,874 3, 702 17, 130 10,891 6,909 656 41,405 36,873 
New Richmond............. 25 5 104 CEM i ks eee 1,249 1,459 
Bort Aliredeps.. tec Sk. ee 52 6 656 48 SOM) eae ee eed, 1,017 
Qiebecwpneas. 5. te a en 1,316 676 5,302 2,201 780 60 13,041 13,030 
IM OUST oe eine mee 187 72 1,589 291 LC OW a erte ree 3,063 3,875 
Hiviere du, boups!.). ees... 81 19 2,039 Md 51 3,492 3,737 
hobervaleyye a eee er 32 35 517 37 16 710 15053 
TOU Hi nee nein 225 ave 1,025 242 130 2, 1,472 2,010 
ptewArathent see ee 108 8 414 124 88 929 835 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue....... 69 14 228 70 By Al | eee ae 812 663 
Ste, ‘Theresom, a0! «oe. 131 29 317 137 LLOQ. eee ee 1,422 931 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 142 85 974 209 122) 7 1,924 2,192 
Sta llyacinthe yee one 249 123 609 302 216 2 1,892 1,690 
Dic deans Ore een 188 91 490 205 95 il 1,176 1120 
SL. Jerome yas. bac ci... 124 17 544 32 76 19 1,618 1,446 
Sta JosephidsAlmass 1,043 165 1,384 860 DAO ee Wessels ces 872 877 
Shawinigan Falls............ 271 30 2,276 311 182 57 4,181 3,990 
sSherbrookess sees lea. 596 149 1,668 616 353 80 3,584 2,602 
Sey es) te ahs RANE RS Ges Aa 188 224 384 191 133 1,395 1,102 
shietiords Mines seep ye 97 54 604 113 77 115 1,145 

ere eee ee ee ee | ee en he 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FOUR 
WEEKS FEBRUARY 29, TO MARCH 27, 1952; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT APRIL 24, 1952—Continued 


(Source: UIC 751) 

















Vacancies 
Office Reported|* Unfilled 
during end of 
period period 
Quebec—Con. 
Threextin.ers estes cis aac ek 302 ji 
Vial? Or paee ce a tices etna ae 291 103 
Malley fel dapamemactrane aecre 183 36 
WVictoriavill ems nas oie 224 97 
Ontario at eee ee 26,169 10, 244 
ATH DPIOL tee aoe eee age Soe coc 49 12 
BaTnries oN eee cack ee yee 336 113 
Belleville aeceie dee ae 90 44 
Bracebridge saci. eee oe 60 8 
IBTAIND LON AS er cleehee ane tao 110 49 
BS rantlorcleneweie einer 529 130 
Brock villes wae... ote seee 104 2B) 
@CarletonsPlacey..a4. ee 10 z 
@Hatham? see on een 157 57 
Cobourg 5.46 oat oe eos 121 10 
Colling Wwoodmesher sie aes 82 15 
Cornwall ssc. coer 323 75 
FOrteHiticn wees sce ean 97 62 
HOntsbinancesseraaes seamen 140 31 
HOTua Williams eee aera 284 65 
Galtier Bee G5. Se, 215 87 
Gananoauetetretene emcee 69 4 
Goderich. eee. poten ee 94 64 
Ghue] ieee chtd errenee 145 85 
sada] Gone eee ters we oe 1,628 452 
Hawkes buryveeree eine 46 28 
Ingersoll terete a. cme 83 30 
Kapuskasingeise 44.2 sei 109 29 
Kenora: itp ds occs Maeaxk 80 35 
Kingstone. See, cee oe 618 156 
Karkland is ker tans aac 191 58 
Kitchener-Waterloo......... 420 130 
eamineton eee aenenes 77 33 
Eindsay:*.. Saeetsce. cc ane, 64 41 
Tristo wel: sprees a aaecone 45 36 
Teondor fester ere sot eee: 1135 586 
NidWaind te eg 0, aes Mace ate 14 34 
Napanee? Sais. camo d een 30 13 
Newall OLOnLOn aes. eee 590 81 
Niaeara Pallstee. sae seen oe 359 43 
INOTtH: Bayrsscae. cocoon 445 74 
Orilhas2 eee: een ee 178 38 
Oshawa. evan soa eee 663 182 
Ottawa: wee... Paes 1,556 977 
Owen Soundesns see anaes 173 45 
ARIAS OUI Clete eee Meee 52 ip 
Bem ibrokeie ww. 8 a. oho D9) 4] 
EYE Oe LA See he ge a ORR 81 40 
Ever bOLOUgE nn aa nonns 153 4] 
RT CCOMSS ee Se 6 ok ed ae 34 15 
ROLteATt burs. -..jacn aan 347 126 
Ort © ollbormessa. one eee 30 40 
Pres COttas eeu: os aera 102 16 
Wientre west 6 esen ate inn 132 1 
Sie Catharines 44s eee 455 131 
Sta Lhomaswsn 54) ae lisa 135 Oe 
Darniae ee, Aree ee ee eS 197 43 
Sanltiotes\ aries. eee 684 478 
Simeoeseee wags cl wae 45 24 
SIOUX VOOKOULEe eee eee 113 13 
Smiths Hallgee ase 59 Del 
Stratiord eee ee ee eee 205 100 
Sturgeon Balls;>..322-4...26) 164 6 
Sudbury eee eee we 406 144 
Vinita tig pees oe ae se eee 397 66 
ROLONtO Geert ks or ee ae 7,417 3,477 
‘EPentoOn. 8 ee ere ae we sae 135 33 
Walkértonese eee. enn 67 29 
Wallaceburg eaicide st. 132 14 
Welland 20a er 55) 728. srs 302 51 
Weston Sige Aon Beinn 758 721 
Windsor pa eet en oe 1,589 410 
Woodstock staan. tac eee 106 63 




















Regis- 
tered 

during 

period 


55, 634 
90 





























Applicants 
Unplaced 

Referred Placements Unplaced as at 

to end of | April 24, 
vacancies! Regular | Casual period 1952 
595 236 il 6, 886 7,099 
279 226 6 863 1,020 
203 167 3 158,3 1, 767 
Doo 155 9 1,678 1,384 
26, 604 15,288 25782 115,614 98,475 
49 41 4 275 187 
304 247 12 865 649 
103 37 16 1,029 678 
65 ‘Ode 4 ee Seana 1,003 847 
85 69 4 496 323 
541 374 28 1,946 S277 
122 89 3 348 210 
10 LOF ieee 405 317 
221 90 28 he Of 18} 1,447 
153 105 11 564 373 
88 45 29 646 473 
306 251 14 3,045 2,329 
oD 20°. | 4 vee eee 260 194 

73 235 il 341 205 
346 223 28 1,820. 1,399 
195 143 22 1,069 885 
65 53 1 198 140 

79 36 i 308 136 
166 78 2 1,144 844 
2,210 886 327 8,534 7, 804 
50 23 3 961 818 
116 55 3 450 488 
114 ESI [is eivrecs ter ae 286 380 
62 40 7 342 383 
712 446 57 915 849 
172 145 18 698 743 
612 285 47 2,129 1,617 
171 44 3 604 326 
50 oil 5 629 480 
66 BO, ila eet eae 390 279 

1, 250 598 181 3,570 3,109 
133 103 8 686 394 
23 LOC Ms aeee wee ee 615 381 
638 465 28 1,769 1,450 
388 269 41 1,224 LGR 
538 215 183 1,145 1,093 
172 129 20 792 665 
673 454 68 3, 138 ee P 
1,439 638 251 3,979 3,334 
260 114 16 1,341 885 
46 A Oe ei ays} 415 267 
264 184 26 789 913 
94 56 26 419 386 
178 111 12 ae 2 2,013 
32 HU YDS 20 eae 372 191 
400 245 12 2,848 2,842 
32 Repl anoeree. S2 660 511 
105 86 711 724 
132 US25 Hee fo ce 463 360 
392 251 28 2,334 1,884 
183 82 8 877 903 
299 141 29 1,292 1,003 
359 216 23 1,056 858 
45 20 2 1,064 890 
89 57 16 123 126 
41 24 12 367 270 
325 123 21 699 509 
171 82 77 851 944 
370 221 81 2,658 2,443 
503 257 65 iL BB 1, 668 
6,351 Bh, (GSE 679 31,844 27,384 
134 88 6 742 463 
82 AD | Sees: 600 473 
142 109 11 969 782 
474 339 10 1. (PU 1,466 
123 2280: jl ea § ¢ 747 752 
2,284 1,114 147 5,442 4,434 
79 70 2 520 450 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FOUR 


WEEKS FEBRUARY 29, TO MARCH 27, 1952; UNPLAC 


ED APPLICANTS 


AS AT APRIL 24, 1952—Concluded 
(Source: UIC 751) 

















Vacancies 

Office Reported|* Unfilled 
during end of 
period period 
Manitoba tec. ....0 54. ate 4,637 2,386 
Brandon. co... semen ere 330 745 
Dauphin. 2:8 one ee 205 167 
lin lone ae eee oe 195 129 
Portage la Prairie 147 74 
Nef Pas oe site) eae. (eee 67 iit 
Winnipeg a: sapere eae 3,693 1,714 
Saskatchewan................ 3,014 1,911 
StS VANS ce iy, cee ay he 101 24 
IMGOSoniawe we aes oe 463 293 
North Battleford 115 109 
BrincevAlberts a. sneer ents 379 171 
RG g inate et. Soke, eee 978 446 
Sadka toons ea aan lee 903 554 
Switt Curren teen ae ee 101 80 
*Teachers’ Office 31 40 
Wey burn em ern ie cts 95 82 
YOLK TON yes ee ats 148 112 
Alberta 4 2 f2- eS ee oO 6,707 3, 802 
Blairmore: sneer eae oan 87 83 
Calgary ee sate eo. fa 2,612 806 
Drumiliell ere eee 84 21 
dmonton seen ee 2,803 2219 
SON? ee een el eee, Se 258 105 
ethbridverrcesce see 525 406 
MedicmnelElatyanen wenn ee 156 29 
Red Deere. cn: ese ee 84 61 
Mallow lattes. fo. ech oe 98 72 
British Columbia............ 9,639 3,020 
(Chilliwack aaaeee seen eee 328 54 
@ourtenayn eee ee 405 83 
Cranbrookseeet ee ae 35 14 
DaweoniCrecicas se eae ae 134 26 
Duncan ss Seon eae ee ee 270 17 
IS STMOODE Y dee ee et 5 172 31 
WKelawns: 465. =. 8 eo dak 141 18 
Nanaiimosdtnie a conan, aoe 241 42 
INGISOnE eat rare cote eye 210 4] 
New Westminster 679 116 
Pentictonase seen nee 153 14 
Port A lbernitee wits heres 229 22 
iPnince*Georgze: aes eee 629 108 
Prince Rupert...........-... 513 80 

IBTINCG COnMIs-Pee ene ae cod 59) te lobeviptestecayens 
Deal ee See ree Meee ee 239 77 
VADCOUVCE So wero eee 3,975 1,507 
Mernonlee S.@ids Sate Sell cee 129 35 
WiCtoria an ee eee mee eee 898 375 
Wihttehorses: a4s0 eee 220 360 
Canada. 5. Bock 79,320 32,820 
Malcesine each A eee eee S 48, 954 19,713 
Blemial 6s Gers edit seers ete 30,366 13,107 





* Includes deferred vacancies. 
(a) Statistics for the Province of Saskatchewan. 


Regis- 
tered 
during 

period 


es | ae eee | ae eee bee eee eee 








183,787 
138, 875 
44,912 











Applicants 
|Unplaced 
Referred Placements Unplaced as at 
to ‘<ca0 Lialet eae |) endol  -Aprilse 

vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1952 
4,274 1,903 1,067 18,323 13, 642 
267 163 14 1,236 1,003 
84 52 8 707 540 
126 176 13 136 134 
162 95 2 794 712 
36 5 Jah Ree rete 86 58 
3,599 1,385 1,030 15,364 11,195 
25040 1,471 453 10, 683 6,625 
118 82 4 259 106 
374 201 32 ideal 596 
108 76 3 725 497 
298 201 42 1b illo: 1,169 
801 457 160 2,491 1,128 
772 ayy 185 2,633 1,716 
71 ATO Receyn es ctea en: 740 338 
27 AON | emma tec ie 65 73 
50 36 1 253 151 
156 55 26 1,183 851 
7,302 3,949 981 14, 281 10, 746 
36 A Gime lie: any 263 Zio 
3,009 1,415 486 4,587 | 3,377 
79 Uap leee, Saee 234 186 
3,404 Leis 454 6, 251 4,969 
182 PAD or | hee Ree 141 113 
394 224 31 1,764 1,244 

168 133 6 585 27 
79 39 4 431 284 
1 OOM boaters 25 21 
10,748 6,289 1,037 42,123 37,547 
379 249 38 1227 1,038 
358 405 12 552 306 
47 AS || a Pere a 597 558 
116 hair Ge eee eat eal 120 203 
338 Zoo 10 791 349 
172 14 ee eee 752 662 
132 65 56 1,341 1,054 
308 Zee 20 789 717 
231 154 15 1,096 671 
700 504 106 0,020 4,927 
164 78 61 ooo 914 
257 180 ° 11 295 208 
776 OAs te 742 1, 207 
510 Ala an | BOM as oy PR. 2 885 524 
48 SS ame race 126 63 
230 144 15 878 766 
4,759 1, 987 576 21,107 19, 785 
135 107 1 1,475 1,059 
991 533 120 2,560 2,426 
97 1 PA tea aa te 127 110 
81,213 46, 492 9,693 | 386,374 | 346,724 
49,427 31,326 5,171 304,060 | 272,740 
31,786 15, 166 4,522 82,314 73,984 








TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 























1942-1952 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
Year Applications Placements 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
10S? ee ee te ae hy eee ee ae oe eS 1,044, 610 499,519 1,544,129 597, 161 298, 460 895, 621 
LOA Seen re. eee ee ot i ae 1,681,411 1,008,211 2, 689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1, 944,026 
EM ae PER A oN a a Ly oat, Aes I a a 1,583,010 902, 273 2,485, 283 1,101,854 638,063 1,739,917 
LOA SRM en, ns ee ee ee ie) A OP Ue Oe ie 1, 855,036 661,948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 
OA OR iees!. Cie ek ee eee ee Sy ch BEng |) 1, 464, 533 494,164 1,958, 697 624,052 235,360 859, 412 
OS eRe Net Pic. <.  eeN. or ee 1,189,646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
OAS Bee ie ce a OE me ae ek 1,197,295 459 332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
1940 ek is. eee RPE Rene, ser) Sa aee 5 1, 295, 690 494,956 1,790, 646 464,363 219,816 684,179 
LOGO er chs eek RRS, orrcy hie eae ie 1,500, 763 575, 813 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 
LOS ener a ear eee... a AR 1,541, 208 623 , 467 2,164,675 655, 933 262,305 918, 238 
LOS ZAC Sm eCKS) Ik 7- hake.) seis eee eee 461,495 160,304 621,799 110, 993 58,193 169, 186 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 






































Number Month of March, 1952 
eee nd Ae 
Province enefit umber umber 
in Last Com- of Days on oe 
Week of the! mencing Benefit Paid 
Month* Benefit Paid 
$ 
IVS Wet Oth] Bridle eee cease neterey es 00 OG vee aia clacc ce ce ee es 6, 239 2,705 158, 786 449, 646 
Princenuciwear G.bstam cece seis, ee er ae ee eae it 1,736 447 41,905 104,619 
NOs SCOtia. a teate Lees 8 ates Ph ic ee ee eee eee eee 10, 210 4,131 246,995 655,445 
INGWABIUNS WiGlew. Lom ee fee et ens alan one ter nene ee ang See 9,895 4,444 190, 456 510,971 
QUEBEC nt ee ek eh ee ee arene ae 72,561 34, 963 1,958, 114 5, 220, 758 
OMEATION Argh aeen Sete Ie eens Tae ee ee nnn 68,796 22,467 1,655,065 4,416, 536 
Manito Waser crackers Wor One Wa ae et a ee eee eee 10,821 4,169 283, 992 756, 739 
ASKS GE ]0G Wien sey Sere Pay wey eT Tet hark een ee ian nec ae 6, 266 2,200 170, 251 457,040 
SATB Erbach, tock ote Oe rare oe ee ee eee NT 8,811 4,627 232,172 655, 797 
British: Colum ieee we whe are «eee Leta Ce ee ee 20,916 10,201 599, 485 1, 704, 639 
lotalcanada,eVianchim Ob 2uemnacea tae a a ee ee ee eee 216, 251 90,354 DSO oeoa 14, 932,190 
Reébruiary: (1052.5 ee 0 cae tee ees ee 228,121 "107, 680 5, 266,024 14, 162,612 
Maréeh ol Os lost aoe tote eee in eae es 147, 162 68,445} 4,192,575 10, 467.147 


* Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY 
NUMBER OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF 
MARCH 31, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 



























































| 
6 days 73 days 
aches e : 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 : 
Province and Sex Total de foe fae days days fase 

INew.Loun cl ain Giver ease cee ae ere 9,843 1,584 315 936 2 O41 2,594 Dees 
INE 1G) oases Pen ss. swore ney ee eee fete 9,587 1,541 300 900 2,281 2,041 2,024 
Heavial Oa crate. oy ald ene ee 256 43 15 36 60 53 49 
Princesidwardelslandss s.5 ae eee 2,344 201 101 223 383 640 796 
Mal Ge ca erste Lath o> ogee teenie Nn ee 2,033 159 88 205 324 564 693 
Hema Legee tony. Ge ent eer 311 42 13 18 59 76 103 
INGVal SCOULD pets oeace hy eee eee 16,437 2,844 1,242 2,163 3,116 3,274 3,798 
Male S.A. en) a heey ti ent 14,480 2,576 1,097 1,971 2. 152 2,851 Beene 
GTA IG etc ee eee 1,957 268 145 192 364 423 565 
INGAn? ERADI NSN al eo eels a hoa ah aitroos gous - 17,965 3,639 1,998 3,348 3, 285 2,524 Bie tlzAil 
Mises Ben. > a= yer nt ey, Oe ey Se 15, 861 3,396 1,872 3,082 DL 2,076 2,664 
Reina Gs. cece Pec Ae Oe eee 2,104 243 126 266 514 448 507 
QE DEC ee fsa cn ter. sce SORE Oe 129,412 28, 348 12,447 20, 434 24,003 18, 650 25,530 
SIGNET ee OR eee 105,078 24, 322 10, 425 Wig eA 19, 633 14, 654 18, 823 
Gna a lewd No ek et ete ee 24,334 4,026 2022 orels 4,370 3,996 6, 707 
Onbarl Ode wee cy ct oho atte ee 104,365 20, 697 9,492 14,575 20,010 16,529 23,062 
Mailer tee mo. Nc hen ee 76,598 15,341 7,001 10, 992 14,445 12,192 16, 657 
Hemaemer (nae een See eee 27,767 5,386 2,491 3,583 5,565 4,337 6,405 
Mani COD ater tte ere ots. ci 16, 438 2,126 1,106 1,626 2,845 2,969 5,766 
Malet Omi cees <r, ci Ba al Sade 12,421 1, 628 841 1,170 1,990 2,206 4,586 
Heimalenwcys dee laa koe ee 4,017 498 265 456 855 763 1,180 
Siskatchewanaaetea vce ancien 4. pees 8,076 797 424 827 1,697 1,983 2,348 
Mal ea Mant aes See aaa ees 6, 766 631 354 685 1,411 1, 658: 2,027 
Hemalesee. ses. crs. ce ee eee 1,310 166 70 142 286 325 321 

PAL Der tale weahot ee eet cahy, Me cence ae ae 15,076 4,740 1,000 1,740 2,632 2,152 2,812 
IM. Ges aS ee ee ot ae an eee, eee 13,080 4,455 861 1,503 2,158 1,756 2,347 
Hera lece FA ee ae. cna d Oh ae eg ee ee ae 1,996 285 139 237 474 396 465 
British @olim biases eee ee eee 31,672 5,074 1,991 3,364 5,457 5,837 9,949 
Walenets. £oee 0s 0 i cio* Re Gee erie 24,155 4,014 1,514 2,436 3,947 4,544 7,700 
E@inia 6 ends cee oto eee eee To SLY 1,060 477 928 1,510 1, 293 2,249 

ST ODATY; tet AE hc eo re ee 351, 628 70,050 30,116 49, 236 65, 769 D102 79, 305 
IMLAY CB Rey TN Cent oh baie ieee se 280,059 58,033 24,353 40,165 il aly 45,042 60, 754 

No eGo ek ON Aaa 5 oe OP 71,569 12,017 5, 763 9,071 14, 057 12,110 18,551 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY 


MARCH, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


PROVINCES, 


























Ginga fled'at Local: 0 tices Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 
Province as 
Total Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 
ew oundiandy:.<¢,., 20 eee ek. 4,302 3,998 304 4,456 Py ial, 2,344 1,568 
Prince Hdward Island: . 26. -ia ee) 812 705 107 837 423 414 159 
INIOWUSTCOLS En, Aan a ee el, 2a a 7,360 5,770 1,590 7,478 4,813 2,665 1,495 
INGwalsrons within me semen eee 9,453 7, 734 1,719 9,131 5,866 3,235 2,476 
Que bOC Meese 6 ce | ik een eee cor 60,711 47,775 12, 936 54, 786 37, 820 16, 966 21,131 
ON GAIL Pew best HAN ee mcr atlie on Jes 43,131 31,716 11,415 44,428 30, 425 14,003 9, 233 
MENTtOl ae eer + et ae eee eee ee tie 6, 353 4,985 1,368 6, 661 4,080 2,581 857 
paskatchevan se yee a ee ae ae 2,982 2,450 532 3,000 1,853 1, 452 366 
USL Vg eg ya Aiea tedey PICT a2 Ae 2 Saleh a 6,677 5,446 iL PBS 6, 664 4,611 2,053 1,764 
Buttiah (Columbigasth.. oases ce" 125075 8,457 4,118 13, 230 8, 669 4,561 1,987 
Total Canada, March, 1952........... 154,356!) 119,036 35,320 150,9762! 100,702 50, 274 41,036 
Total Canada, February, 1952........ 140,386 109, 702 30, 684 150,931 101,374 49,557 37, 656 
Total Canada, March, 1951........... 109, 764 81,930 27,834 111,819 68,001 43,818 26, 140 

















1 In addition, revised claims received numbered 20,348. 


Of these, 1,588 were special requests not granted, and 1,230 were appeals by claimants. 


pending at the end of the month, 


2 In addition, 20,602 revised claims were adjudicated. 
There were 2,403 revised claims 


TABLE E-4.—REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















Month of Month of Month of 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement March, February, March, 
19521 1952 1951 
Claims Disallowed— 
ECU Ais eat erase eee Re OR” Pe men RAE me ge 40, 170 39, 282 34, 906 
Supmementary Denelitiwm ws wea ee (ee ee ge 9,817 BD 6, 862 
Claimants Disqualified— 
P OMUNeTA OVC enetne, Cie Say ae A Ges ue eee nae EY ote 3,484 3,489 By alle) 
Not capable of and not available for work..........0.0.0.00c0-000---20.... 1,809 1,818 1,716 
Loss ot work due toa labour dispute... 0... os. cqccoiw-: case. ce. ccn.,. 101 317 303 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work 1,308 eT 1,844 
Disehaveed jonmusconnuct sn as 05 x he eo Ben oe ook ooh cce. ulate, 921 923 oD, 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause............................ 6,306 5,911 ,817 
ISTE SN SDT [> 2 Se lo ea ee an a nie 2,779 2,648 2,174 
SST cw: Santas ogee canescens eee el SR ee 66, 695 67,094 57,559 





1 Includes 5,240 revised claims, disqualified. 
2 These include: Claims not made in 
inmates of prisons, etc. 











prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY:= 


MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants! 
HERES Sy (OSU MT Re oS apn ee, tara, at ee Ce ae ee 2,962,000 2,714, 400 247, 6002 
INEGI! ARM ori 2 Cama gel ata ee Ei ena gn acne en 2,972,000 2,728, 200 243, 8002 
Je dA ante sc) AM SO hi Me OT Sc aa ee a! 2,989, 000 2,804, 200 184, 800 
LE Wie craters chaltingo cee RN PES eA es Ge 2,971,000 2,834, 200 136, 800 
‘ APUIISE Sh gi) 2 aR oe nel oe Sey oe a rr 2,998, 000 2,909, 100 88, 900 
Die eee. he en ee ee etek 3,051,000 2,964, 500 86,500 
POUL eee! tt aR Be eM LE 3,056, 000 2,972,100 83, 900 
Dep CL. ete ee UA Oe a Re ew Ne 3,071,000 2,990, 100 80, 900 
OUR Cu. orm Sir ne Mee Mee erh eis ar 3,094,000 3,010, 900 83, 100 
INGV ORR Ger Sammon ek ee eA Oe 3,106,000 3,006, 200 99, 800 
UL CRP Ted erode! 2 OR aie, es Sak ae Ae ie einen a gee 3,170,000 3,016,300 153, 700 
DU hos oar vere old. «oe, tiie cc ple ice ees On [ita Bo Rah SEC 3, 183,000 2,935, 900 247, 1002 
Tie eevee ene ee chet ME ne i eGR Mn he ae 3,195,000 2,876, 500 318 , 5002 


SF a es ee ie a a ee ee 


1 Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month, 


2 Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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TABLE E-7.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1912 TO 


MARCH, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 























Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 | 1950 1951 1952 
DANTE Yes raven lee cons 4,637} 11,751) 20,412) 71,932) 63,681] 100,304] 126,649 182,053 172,269] 212,293 
February's... . 653] 4,822) 12,284) 14,990] 59,098] 47,141] 76,723) 93,463 109,282} 109,709] 140,386 
WIEHRO Eo oaen oni 4,124) 5,046) 10,667) 13,307] 50,706} 43,675] 63,869] 88,786 119,533 109,764) 154,356 
7M la ae 2,925) 3,953) 6,463) 8,430] 35,781} 35,859] 48,963] 58,141 80,028 LD 242 | pee eto 
CK pis. ee ae 2,799} 2,027} 4,654) 8,825] 34,777] 27,603] 33,617| 52,675 71,619 56,430]........ 
Us at eee 4,629} 1,772) 3,226) 10,857] 30,646] 21,365} 31,543] 44, 783 51,284 OS AGO la eevee s 
Daye earl ss 2,668} 1,087} 3,106) 10,886) 27,576] 20,034! 30,487] 43,486 43,929 JORIS Uae eer 
DNC ANN iy AeA ae 1,855) 1,370) 3,241) 20,557) 25,115] 17,281] 24,9721 50,291 61,545 WEVA arse 
September...... 1,118) 1,013) 3,715) 40,473] 28,555) 20,883} 28,143] 51,935 42,229 O2;400|ier tise 
CLOUDS an en 2 o5 1,058} 1,475) 6,222) 36,717] 34,891) 29,369} 38,104] 69,349 62, 243 SR a disaboe 
November...... 1,748} 2,896) 11,798] 53,325] 37,111] 42,385] 66,426] 114,888 93,016) 122,603)... ...... 
December....... 3,337| 6,562) 13,770} 57,612) 52,479] 73,578] 105,939] 139,406 134,218 WAS UES Soc ohne 

DOUBLE Sanwa 26,924) 36,660) 90,897} 296,391] 488,667] 442,854] 649,090] 933,832 1,050,979) 1,141,555] 507,035 


<=) 2 a a ee a ee 


TABLE E-8.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, MARCHE 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


SS eee eee 




















Initial Claims Only as 
——]| Persons | Number 
5 ; Amount 
Province : Entitled Com- of Days | -, 
ite to Benefit Pees mencing | Benefit of pon 
eae —_ Benefit Paid : 
sidered Olnet i Clase 2 to Benefit 
$ 

INewtountc lances eee ener 1,988 1,096 294 566 1,156 32, 656 66,373 
iPrincereciwarcdelsland eaaweenil alte: 381 303 47 58 277 9,447 16,474 
INOVAESCOLIA Ree hts. See de 2,250 1,505 326 480 1,807 59, 858 115,205 
Newer Bruns wiclov. eee at een 2,879 les ti 510 1,026 16382 37, 621 72,617 
Quebec ye er Sate eee EE «ok a Cas 13,392 6,556 2,965 3,891 9,578 316,472 618, 853 
Ontario Neier eet en ete ig 1 OR 10, 666 Onco 2,226 3,106 7,058 271, 842 539, 721 
Manitobane eee oe ee cee 1,948 e253 231 508 1,567 61,190 125,089 
Packatchewariees. s.aeee secs. ba Sonu 1,187 847 121 231 1,073 35,578 73, 246 
A DeKtn eet Pere he hae te Ae en 1,542 867 245 524 992 35, 423 76, 165 
BritishiGolunm pica t ni ee 3,144 2,278 355 700 3,079 120,076 255, 648 
PRotaleMarclhied052 awe. ayant ee 39,377 Deo 7,320 11,090 27,9693! 980,163 1,959,391 
otaliVarchielO5 12a. i4 seen. 84, 353 17, 730 8,091 8,814 25,166 S08, Lie Le Ov e257 


a 


1 There were, in addition, 1,161 renewal claims. 
2 In 1951, an additional 128 claimants were entitled under classes 3 and 4. 
3 Includes 827 renewal claims. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 






































Percent- 
age 
nie, Increase Fuel 
Desict i Total Food Rent oe Clothing 
1939 a 

OCH E: SS Sake eres ede ell ne ahd 79-7 92-2 72-1 (ayo! 88-3 
It Plt es Renee a eek Bree ee oe DA beg 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 
LIL SR ese ers pare Thee aE Ay ak BP 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 
O30 3 ch tae ie eee en eee eee 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 
LOS OR ib ce ge eek 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 
TUE ee ee Mee 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 
LO 4 fia cone oe yee ee 34-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 
OS Sires ree aree tes aes 53-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 
QAO Freche ener 59-8 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 

1949 
VANUATU Vgntee fey ee 58-3 159-6 202-2 WAloy/ 130-0 181-9 
Hebrusnyea aaa 58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 
Misr ehitviesacrs Sie e 57-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 
ADU etins oR 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 
May.. 58-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 
JUNG? eee ee pe aiae 59-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 
ARV ieee aeRO alk es ee 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 
AUDUStE eae 61-5 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 
OxGinsloeIeSs = ee 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 
November.......... 60-4 161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 
December.......... 60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 

1950 
UENUETAY AG neater pee 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 
Hebruarysse en 60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 
March 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 
Aridi fo, at ae aay 62-7 164-0 204 +5 Us Aey/ 138-0 181-2 
INT tee aot eae a ned 62-7 164-0 204-6 BPO" 137-5 180-8 
JUDE Aes Geka 64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 
SAL Viewers 6st cee 66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 
PAG 11S te ee ee 67-2 163-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 
September.......... 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 
October ps ner ee 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 
November.......... 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 
December.......... 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 

1951 
Janay eee 2:6 ee: 71-1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 
eDTUary 22, a. saa 73-8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 
March): 78-3 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 
April. 80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 
May.. 80-6 182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 
Aties oan eer ees 82-6 184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 
DULY peels oe «ikea oe 86-1 187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 
August 5 87-4 188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 
September. 88-3 189-8 251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 
Octobe ya wanae eee 88-9 190-4 249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 
INovemlbent eaten... 89-7 191-2 250-2 144-8 150-8 214-6 
December.......... 89-6 191-1 249-3 144-8 150-8 215-5 

1952 
JARUAT Yaa ee 90-0 191-5 250-0 144-8 151-2 215-3 
Hebruarya eee se 89-3 190-8 248-1 144-8 151-3 213-0 
WENN, once oa Hee oe 87-6 189-1 241-7 146-3 152-5 211-2 
FATTY eee ese ee aor 87-2 188-7 240-2 146-3 152-5 210-4 
WE. an 85-2 186-7 2353 146-3 150-6 210-1 














On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Home 
Furnish- | Miscel- 
ings and | laneous 
Services 
69-6 
105-0 
98-2 
101-4 101-4 
118-0 109-4 
124-5 112-6 
141-6 117-0 
162-6 123-4 
167-6 128-8 
167-0 126-6 
167-8 128-1 
167-9 128-1 
168-0 128-4 
168-1 128-4 
167-7 128-4 
167-5 128-5 
167-4 128-9 
167-4 128-9 
167-2 130-2 
167-4 130-2 
167-1 130-5 
167-0 131-6 
166-4 132-1 
166-3 iso il 
166-4 132-3 
166-4 132-3 
166-9 132-4 
166-9 132-5 
168-9 IB PEs 
171-1 132-8 
172-7 133-3 
174-8 133-4 
176-4 134-1 
179-8 135-8 
185-1 137-0 
188-6 137-8 
190-7 138-8 
194-9 140-7 
197-1 144-0 
196-4 142-2 
199-0 143-7 
199-1 144-0 
200-1 144-3 
199-9 144-9 
200-6 144-9 
201-1 145-7 
200-1 146-5 
200-8 146-9 
200-5 147-9 
198-2 147-4 








Retail 
Prices 
Index 
(Com- 
modities 
only) t 


pan 
i 
co 

CO COR DD © 


Lend 

[e.<) 

a> 
ONMNMOOWAOMUOWa 


—_— 
co 
ear 
De Ord BO WE bo 00-1 00 


bo 
par 
i 
NOP DH AOCWNWOP OO 


223-1 
221-6 
218-3 
217-5 
214-0 





* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39=100. 


jt Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services, 
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TABLE F-2.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NIN 


CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1952 
(August 1939=100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


E CITIES OF 














Total Home 
. : Furnish- Miscel- 
April 1, | March 1, | April 1, Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and | laneous 

1951 1952 1952 Services 
sts iolavntsy INGER) leg 355. 104-0 103-8 103-8 105-2 107-4 104-2 102-9 101-¢ 
lailifances 18.4 ee te 169-2 177-8 177-8 234-4 126-1 152-5 224-0 183-5 138 -} 
Sainte Olinee see 176-9 187-0 186-8 237-8 126-1 146-9 231-3 193-5 152- 
Montreal. + .ace 186-3 195-4 193-8 255-1 148-7 145-0 197-0 206-3 142. 
ANORGW HO. ca lb San eae 178-3 184-4 184-8 228-7 152-4 172-5 211-0 194-7 147- 
Winnie pee. sae) nke 175-6 182-0 181-9 242-4 133-6 TSI 208-7 202-0 140- 
Saskatoon.......... 178-9 185-6 183-7 238-4 132-3 158-6 218-7 206-2 134- 
Hdmontonigns) joee 174-7 181-2 180-0 244-1 124-2 121-8 220-0 192-8 140- 
Vancouvers, sien. ook 182-6 192-2 192-3 252-7 134-0 176-9 222-9 196-1 148-! 











N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, 


actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base: June 1951=100. 














Ovo © o> Or O11 CO 


but should not be used to compare 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 








*Commodities Per 

Beef, sirloin steak.............+...000 lb. 
Beef; roundisteake ie: dec. se Sone lb. 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime........... lb 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed..... lb 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ lb 
Veal, front roll, boneless.............. lb 
tah ler ronst sree. 6 kee, lb 
Pork, fresh loin, centre cut............ lb 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind off..... lb 
Wards purespackace sae rete lb 
Shortening, package................... lb 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’, large, carton..... doz 

LU Be ee levers) cpetsterc Meal h aithelere eachecs Laven. ovsveadiont qt. 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. lb. 
Cheese, plain, mild, }1b.............. pkg 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.......... lb 
loursallinurposesseeeeeee ae ne lb 
Rolled oats, package.................. Ib. 
Cormulakes. 8io7-s24 eon eee pkg. 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s............... tin 
Penebel) On ae eee raceme hs cet het tin 
Corn, cream, choice, 20 oz............. tin 
BOStaTAPV Ir Po ensc ti ca ks ec ck ce lb 
Onions acookingsance: o).0 aiceek ie eee. b 
Potatoes, No.1, table. cs ccsccaccces. 10 lbs 
Prunes) bulk on im bags. .9ss. ss) alle. 
Raisins, seedless bulk or in bag....... lb 
Oranges sCalifornias).! ..cchieca cccaas doz 
emonsaeere ease ae ee 4 doz. 
Jam, strawberry, 16 0z................ jar 
Pesenes, 15-028 erees bos eA nude tin 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 oz............ jar 
Comisyripes [bee ee eee tin 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... lb. 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package....| Ib. 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... lb. 
Ves sOlAGis @ basco ins cos a oe: pkg. 


WO DWOMMis COC DIS BWOROSMOS OMaMOm <“TeCSwe eo Qa 
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April 


1951 


eo ee eee | | | | 


momo MORO 


ROO Oe 


BPO WIAA SHWOWOmM wWaoow-3 





March 


1952 
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Or Ne) 
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* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to April 1952 Prices 


Locality 


Newfoundland— 


Rts, JON Si aici cee tek os Sree 


P.E.I.— 


2—Charlottetown:.-..s2-..2--ssseee. 


Nova Scotia— 


Sa EL aif Ass Pe ors ona Mie Ee ee eee 
ASM ONC Yeh tee eee ae 


New Brunswick— 


5—Monctong. see eee ee eer 


Quebec— 


iC HICOULIINIY pave ee aces cose ons: 
S-- Montreal nvaccn tars Casi < 
O—Quebects. a ean ct he ea ares 
lO-—Sherbrooke tise s:45 teen chee 
li>-Sorel ee wate tk ore 


Ontario— 


13—Cornwall. event ees. can coins Gotan 


MINOT ays nies ee cee cee 
POOL W BW Shc ats athe Beni ee 


20 SUCLOUDY viida ste as acuge ettee wile teas 
2A LEDOIING sige ss 4 a <0 ewes eae 
oa ROTOUUG im ore 5.4\s cla 0: case tere oe 
mae WENCSODG:. dc 'cle oe ogem aeeeeiret te 


Manitoba— 


7 A BI EING (i ae aaa oSonna dao dabeccboc 
ZO —= WINNING gs) eee hele eee eRe ee 


Saskatchewan— 


ZO—MOOSE JAW ineemc tis ceitce cee cee 


Alberta— 


20—Calgarvn. Stnctscen woe nee 
30—Drumibellersaeeas cet ee esos is 
Slo HGMOntOn ae ate eee eee teen 


British Columbia— 


BY eab OS) IOI naan ocadonad6aaoue = 


SO—VAICLOTIA niece ast een eee 
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Sirloin steak, 
per lb. 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Beef 


, prime, 


, per lb. 


Rib roast 
rolled 


cf ef ef 


woes eee 


98-3 


105-4 
102-9 
101-0 


(boneless), 


removed), per lb. 


per Ib. 


Blade roast (blade 
per lb. 


Stewing, boneless, 
Veal, front roll 
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Sourcs: Dominion 











Pork 
7 - 
so ay — 
251 a 
ees 3 
34> i, o.5 
5 5 a 
S.6O-| oo, jes 
un | Be | oF 
a0 oo TW. - 
Oo ot by “ite 
Sh tS ns, 219. 
° i=fige} 
aid ros Og 
ge ge O-n 
i 7 Oo oh 
cy Fy fQ 
cts cts. cts 
e 
75:8 72:5 76°4 


55:6 49-0 ee+reece 


57°8 | 49-5 | 7597 
59-1 | 49-0 | 72-4 


57-4 | 50-0 | 71-1 
60-41 51-5) 7y-2 


68-5 | 53-8 | 71-3 
56-5 | 46-8 | 63-1 
48-5 | 40-1] 64-4 
59-1) 49-8 | 73-9 
53-9 | 45-9] 68-2 
54:0 | 45-4 | 64-7 





54-8 | 46-9] 64-0 

C220 ly ae tae 73°8 
d 

60-4 | 44-6] 66-7 

60-4 | 45:0} 67-2 
d 








59-1 | 48-8 | 72-2 
58-2 | 44-1] 66-1 
62:0 | 49-9 | 70-7 
56:8 52-9 62-5 
56:9 | 46-5 | 71-4 
58:3 | 42-9] 68-0 
59-1 | 44-5 | 66-4 


56-7 oe 72-9 
59-6 | 57-5 | 73-6 


59-6 | 48-8 | 73-9 
58-5 51-2 77-8 
51-8 | 47-6 | 67-6 


55:2 | 52-9 | 76-2 
60-8 | 50-7} 81-1 
52:6 | 46-0 | 76-7 


65-0 | 65-0} 91-5 
73:4 | 64-3 | 86-5 
67-9 55-6 82:5 
67-4 | 53-3 | 82-9 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, APRIL, 1952 


Bureau of Statistics 








Locality Ss 
od 
o 
of 
a5 
Bs 
c= 
cts 
Newfoundland— 
PSE TOL Sia cirec cis cect ne teyare Oere to lias cance 
P.E.I.— 
2—ChariottetOwne..«.ccciceieme ce cicies 19-2 
Nova Scotia— 
Sr EVAL AX: chvloonts oo Geico echo omnis 19-4 
A—-SVGQNGY radcinceis cok stoniceion ste cece 17-4 
New Brunswick— 
5—Moncton....... oom atiacptoonmne 19-7 
6—Saintiwolineecsaccctamence scene 20-4 
Quebec— 
J—CHicOUtLMIe: seems tena tele 22-9 
S—-Montreallss2,. ce deen ss acl tetice 17-6 
O—— Quebec tans aes ecieasoeet eso e sca 16-4 
10—=Sherbrookessaeescetics seeae science 23-2 
T1=-Soreles er cnet oe aan ce ers cate 16-3 
12—EnreerRiviers mastccctees sais viene. 18-3 
Ontario— 
13—Cormwalll essen act cones 16-2 
14— Fort Walliamiy.<os ste oes sre science 17-6 
15 —lamiltonses «aceeececite secs cence 17-6 
16—London......... aicke hie sss elocte sean 19-6 
1 —=INOLtHyBaycmrmcc ieee cane ses — 21-3 
18—Ottawa sane ooo tek ick eee 18-1 
19—Sault Ste. Marie..............00. 21-1 
20—Sud buryern omer tema cienice rae is 19-2 
21 — TM MINS See siesta ties oh ces este ae eek 19-3 
2D OTONGO Meteo. ch recs oro ee Sih ge cee 18-1 
Zoom WIN GsOlet ter cetatitce iaceriemtleiaeets 18-0 
Manitoba— 
ZA Bran aonasieesicaececeicce tedcerion en 18-8 
ZO VWADMID OL waacienactericniecteeticciictiies 17-7 
Saskatchewan— 
26—MOOSE MAW. cicice scisiesiebos so sean 16-9 
DIR TMNELINGs 6%. ce ee pokes Chat eRe OR 17-9 
28——askatoonine see incase chee oct 17-0 
Alberta— 
29 ——-Calgar Vent miles cisisiciiteen tae apes 18-9 
30 rumbellorsscasc seca scenic 19-3 
SL — OG MONLOM sere nities einer eerie 18-9 
British Columbia— 
82——-PIINes UDErb.o.s cece ties « 4/sce ce 23-5 
Dom LTA erates os saiettceicieten eaten: 22-6 
O4-—VANCOUVEE tics sins orice eines ces 20-9 
BO VICLOTIR eer chee ee ee eee 20-6 


per lb. package 


Shortening, 


e ° ° ° ° ° 
or So w eo} o ou 


oo 
— 
a a &> 


w 
bo 
_ 


Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ large, 
carton, per dozen 


per quart 


Milk, 


Butter, creamery, prints, 
per Ib. 


Cheese, plain, mild, 
per 4-lb. package 


Bread, plain, white, 
wrapped, per lb. 








_ 
oo 
doe 











8 oz. package 


Corn flakes, 





TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAT LE 


Source: Dominion 




























































































Pe 
Canned : 
Vegetables " © bo 2 a 3 8 
ce : re! See an 
(ob) So Pe) aI BO Se - 8 
: : eoueticlae ee || eo tas Bs 
; 2k 2 fe & : | = > oo 
a) Ss |/a%s| 88] 8 opie edley olh oan nats za 
Sas Stee og hae bo es $8 78 a Be 
eS AQ oon ~~ a om = acs - BS & rte as 
pea) d8|eso| 22 | Sh | 35] 85 |2R¥) 5) 85 | SB 
p88) §8 | 53x $e | 2h | 28 | BR | 2eS|/ s8 | 8R | ge 
cn = (S) —Q (e) Ay AY fon Ss) 4 = 
ets cts. cts Cts. cts cts cts cts: cts | cts cts 
Newfoundland— i 
1 Stead Ob seven eee eee 32-8 28-5 24-4 13-8 15-4 76-0 27-8 27-0 46- DU eeeeee 62-0 
P.E.I.— se n 
2—Charlottetown........... 28-6 22-0 22-3 14-9 14-7 53-1 26-0 28-1 43-5 34-0 56-2 
Nova Scotia— k n 
o—Halifaxn. ae Aosta cee 31-7 22-4 22-2 16-1 15-3 74-3 ae 26-3 39-9 28-6 54-4 
k 
4—Sydney.................. 33-6 WPo | 22-5 13-9 15-2 76-1 29-2 27-1 39-6 32-9 56-2 
New Brunswick— k 
O—MMionctony eee eee nee 30-0 21-7 20-9 14-6 16-4 64°9 26-6 25-9 40-2 30-9 54-0 
k 
6 Samntlobnane eae 31-0 21-2 20-7 15-2 14-7 73-0 aw | 28-7 42-0 | 31-9 54-4 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi............... 31-4 22-8 Palsy) haps ee - 17-8 75-2 cs Sheig cae 45-0 30-2 61-0 
k 
S—Montreale. s.ces accel: 28-6 19-2 20-1 14-7 15-4 63-2 ag 24-7 37-2 24-7 lee 
9—Qucheciineucsee viens s 30-7 21-0 18-6 13-8 15-7 70-3 27-2 27-1 (fay 27-8 55-0 
P n 
10—Sherbrooke.............. 30-0 PANT 20-9 14-1 15-2 79-0 29-6 26-8 40-8 26-8 54-8 
Li =——Sorel sia eres oe ea 28-9 19-4 19-1 13-5 14-9 69-0 27-4 93.8 OOF Olle cee 49-8 
12—Whreeshiversieisess...o. 29-8 20-7 19-6 13-2 15-3 70-9 28-3 25-1 | 38-4 28-1 53-1 
Ontario— k 
13—-Cornwalleee ees sao. 29-6 20-6 19-6 12-9 15-8 76-3 ae 24-0 36-0 28-5 51-2 
.< n 
14—Fort William............. 32-0 21-0 19-1 15-1 14-7 73°7 27-4 25-1 45-0 30-1 55-3 
| k n 
15—— Hamil tone casse is sac 31-0 19-9 19-3 16-1 14-8 76-5 29-6 25:5 | 40-5 29-4 50-0 
k 
16—Londonaeascee ete sass os 30-0 20-7 19- 14-6 15-4 79-2 28-1 24-2 38-1 28-4 49-4 
n 
W— North) Bayeseesee ese. oe 34-7 PR Ne oe 12-7 11-9 79-8 26-8 26-5 One 27-7 53-6 
k n 
TS —Ottawa aes. e eaten oe 31-1 21-1 19-8 13-8 15-2 76-2 28-8 27-6 37-8 27-5 49-6 
1 | 
19—Sault Ste. Marie......... 30-0 21-2 20-6 14-1 14-9 83-4 31-1 24-6 4]-] 30-1 53-3 
k 
20— Sud burvsn- pena Soe 21-8 20-4 13-3 15-4 82-5 28-0 26-4 40-5 30-4 52-6 
il —— TINA INS phe ee cee 32-4 22-0 20-1 13-8 15-3 82-7 27-7 25-4 41-1 32-6 54-9 
k k 
PPI ANTON = ais GA ATIG de eth 29-8 19-7 18-9 16-4 14-5 77-3 oie 24-6 36-6 27-0 48-9 
n 
Zaz WINGSOES See. ae tacee 26eal Cee ee 19-0 14-7 12-5 72-2 29-3 Pass ff 40-2 29-0 51-0 
Manitoba— k t 
D4 —- BANC ONG an rae. ge eee 33-0 23-1 21-9 15-8 15-6 67-4 29:3 28-7 44-7 26-5 68-0 
“ k k p LH 
Pir WENEID OS ain. eicisvitess vise Siler 21-9 20-7 15-5 15-0 63-8 27-9 26°8 42-9 25-6 66:4 
Saskatchewan— k k t 
26—Moose Jaw.........:.6..- 33-8 22-2 22-6 13-8 15-9 70:8 28-0 27-9 41-4 30-2 72-2 
k t 
Zi ROPING eee tyne Saas 34-6 21-6 23-5 15:3 14-0 61-8 tek ae 40-5 32-6 73°4 
t 
28“ DSaSkACOON a. ter Ge ania see 31-6 22-4 23-4 15-7 15-9 57-4 28-4 28-4 45-0 36-0 70-4 
Alberta— k t 
20 OSIZALY sordis ten « No hens Soe Lah 212 | Os 1M i6 48) 15.5) lee 7 ag ee aia 40-8 | 31:7] 69-6 
t 
30—Drumbeller. i... 0258.5. 6: 36:35 20-301 “28e 7 10} 14-1) Fl on ones He: 41-1 | 30-6 | 74-7 
k t 
Sl—EKdmonton i) 4... fcc. 34-7 21-1 23-9 14-9 15-8 56-1 28-3 26-8 41-7 26-1 71-0 
British Columbia— em n | t 
32—Prince Rupert...).:.:-.., 33-0 20-3 20-4 16-9 12-4 75-0 27-3 25-1 40-2 27-7 69-7 
k n t 
Som= LEAL LocatWan aendtaiuliy: toa & 34-4 22°5.|| 9 23)5 17-4 12165) Oe Ome Sane cobs 42:6 | 33-7 | 70-7 
m m k n p t 
S4—-V BNCOUVER sr Sec. tidhucee 30-9 19-6 19-0 15-6 12-3 81-6 24-7 23-2 39-0 21-7 63-5 
m m p t 
35— VICtOniA ease ee eee 30-8 18-8 19-0 17-0 14-1 79-2 26-6 26-4 37-8 21-4 69-0 








Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts with 
Lone-in. (6b) Short, rib roast, prime. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. (£) Imported, 
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Sugar & Coal 
= . ee nee 
M 6 a ee Ee 
oa lee as] 32] ¢ | 28 
es | 68 elo oe on Ei 
Locality fis Ss et va ee 3 nese o a 
aS 3° a2 Grr se Se g . 92 Sei r=] Og 
ian) coaics Pa ae as =O cc hee 89 a= ie) 
sa sam z be 28 ae eG. ae ee g~? 
a) o Ao 5 = 3 t o 75 a6 39 
So a a Bes, SE cn =o ae ae 2a 
Ay = Oo ') ea 6) in < fea) 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cte. cts. cts. cts. cts 
Newfoundland— s Vv Ww 
I—Ste John's) sean: ce on eee 48-9 50-0 42-7 LS:0M eee ee aoe 116-9 OO EO wane re 22.63 
P.E.I.— Vv 
2—Charlottetown.n-+--s.ceeees se 23-8 45-4 39-0 13-0 12-8 120-0 OS eee 17.00 
Nova Scotia— Vv 
S—Haliiaxie tee ooo et eee 2a 23-9 46-0 Bil Se 11-5 12-9 115-5 ilk Si | een 19.00 
= 
ASV UNCY Norte ss seen meee ate 23-6 49-2 38-2 127 13-8 117-9 SHboRh ak 13.35 
New Brunswick— Vv 
o=- MOnetoni es cane cone eters cee 22-9 42-0 37-7 12-1 12-5 112-9 Ty COTE I oe Ora 18.50 
V 
6—Saintivohtiser 1s ue ceee ee cone 22:8 45-8 37-5 11-8 12-3 114-5 EOD Me oe 19-75 
Quebec— Vv 
i CHicouti m1 oe as ees ce eee 53-8 38-1 12-6 12-9 12122 49.4 28-18 
V 
S— Montreal say. «cokes ne aes oe eS 22-9 43-0 34-4 Intent 12-1 109-6 56-4 De ssOlHM || Ye 5 eee 
O——CNEDEC He Wee ters ret ree eae Sate 2531 47-8 35-7 ats 11-9 113-3 57-2 26-50 
10—Sher brooke serpent eee 23-4 42-1 35-4 11-7 12-5 111-4 58-4 DAY HATTA |, hee, Be 
TI —— Sorel he pesca ere orn tases 21-7 44.7 34-2 11-2 11-3 110-2 55-0! 25-83 lisse tetaeety 3 
| 
12— Three Rivers een eee aanae 24-3 43-9 35-4 11-7 11-8 111-2 56-2 Dis OOM eae eee 
Ontario— 
13—Cornmwallinen cei acon ae. 21-8 40-8 34-2 12-0 12-2 113-5 55-7 DSO Aap. 
14—Hortawilliame eset eee. 21-7 41-7 38-3 13-0 14-0 105-5 D4: ONES 2 ae See 
V | | 
tO— Hamilton. occas cee 2222 37-0 34-0 12-0 13-4 107-1 55-7 AOANW WV, San noce 
1G lton dont errors cece scence ee 22-5 41-0 34-0 12-2 13-3 106-4 Spel | PAHS) Ws ke 
LYESIN OS GACIET NZS ee Oe te ae eee ee 36-0 13-4 14-2 118-4 56:2 | 28-50 
1S8-—Ottawan sas oc ee eee 223 42-5 Soe 11-8 12-7 109-4 55-6 28-50 
19— Sault Stes Maries eae | eee 38-3 37-0 12-6 13-0 104-0 56:7 PAg vy | oe 5 ee 
20 Sud DULY. scene ae is oc hsb 23-7 38-0 36-4 12-5 iletotl 104-9 55-4 DSOrOn I Aieet ts 
Au LEVIN Set ees ahs een ee 23-1 42-8 36-5 12-9 13-7 107-7 55-2 Sil OO Ie nae. 
Zee LORONLOM ea Mere isa emir tne 4) Ve) 41-4 32-9 11-4 12-8 105-4 54-9 | DEOMI aoeterr 
Zo WANGSOTAE RE chit clos Onl eae 21-8 42-1 33-9 12-3 13-5 103-6 55-0 Dom OU setetatars 
Manitoba— 
24 Brand Onesie ao ete cae en Ee 26-0 47-5 38-1 14-7 15-6 108-8 Dole ill eee 18-50 
DO WANDIDEL Attn cts tale oe ke 23-6 46-6 36:8 14-5 15-6 100-6 PIA lh eg ae oe 20-15 
Saskatchewan— 
ZO—VOOSCH AWiamya eterna 25-2 44-9 38-7 14.2 15-4 102-3 AW Ih Seas Ge 17-25 
27 —— Reming teres tae ec hocdovancistien eres 24-8 47-9 39-7 14-2 15-6 106-5 BBE ASA sexe 18,10 
28-— Sasa toonmeneen cain amitente. 24-4 48-9 37-2 14-7 15-7 101-2 Pon! IA este eave 17-50 
Alberta— 
29—Calgary........ RPT AS 3 Seiten eee 25-4 42-8 38-6 13-3 14-5 101-9 HDs OM oyster 14-77 
30—rnimhellorsnees eee ee 26-4 45-0 41-0 13-8 15-5 105:5 DO VM RRM Ie oA oy carat ede 
3l—Wedmontonse- ee. ase 24-6 44.4 37-4 13-3 14-8 107-9 Salen Il Rae ee 8-30 
British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert..............---- 24-9 41-8 38-4 12-4 14-4 105-2 AYES Noa e mate 21-25 
So-— Later een et a A ie es. ae 26-4 44-0 Shall 13-4 14-9 101-6 DOO vate 19-25 
34— VanCOUVerNeriti. cs acee eeene. 23-8 36-9 34-8 11-1 12-7 98-5 IPO AN ISS 2 aan 20-41 
Bb Vietoriaaet es  ee 22-9 39-2 35-2 12-0 13-2 104-0 LY ARke 5 Cee AF te PAM 





(g) Mixed—carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk 18-0c per 16 oz. tin. (i) Package. (k) Mixed—package and bulk. (in, 
15 oz. tin. (n) Mixed—Californian and Australian. (p) 360’s. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-APRIL, 1951-1952} 
































Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Date Com- ~ Com- In Per Cent 
mencing In mencing In Man- of 
During | Existence} During | Existence} Working |Estimated 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 
1952* 
Janeane hats Re oe ok, Cie & eae 15t 1) 5, 749t 5, 749 453.220 0-08 
HO DEUAEY Se Aeris Be seen. ert eee 12 De 12,388 13, 048 47, 603 0-05 
Mar Ghity 2 uk a. ees eae Ghee eee 17 26 2,895 5, 204 65, 502 0-07 
73M a) a0 RA 9 eee a ev eee 20 35 O) 302 12,055 178, 605 0-19 
Cumulative totals........... 64 29, 384 366, 930 0-10 
1951 
a AUIUIEEL ESS Stet costs etek See ee oh ee ee 18t 18 Oy 200% 6,255 16, 988 0-02 
Bie NG WAIN Sea aha. Pt, eae eee eee 16 20 4,760 4,944 20,103 0-02 
(ES Wel cites. Sige Nae te Boat ey ei, a3 29 4,523 4,988 16, 960 0-02 
Lie | ala ene ae) SO EE RS 17 2 SLlee 3,950 10,199 0-01 
Cumulative totals........... 74 19, 261 64, 250 0-02 





en ee a ee eee en eee a See eee 

* Preliminary figures. 

{t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such 
strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods 
taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Informa- 
tion as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, APRIL, 1952(1) 

















_ Number Involved |Time Loss 


ape Ceere ae ae. in Man- Particulars(2) 
and Locality stablish- : Working 
ments Workers Days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to April, 1952 























MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Hosiery factory workers, ‘| 255 2,220 |Commenced February 27; for a new 
Granby, P.Q agreement providing for increased 
wages and one-year contract follow- 
ing reference to arbitration; termi- 
nated April 12; conciliation; in 
favour of workers. 
Corduroy factory workers, 1 56 445 |Commenced March 3: for a new 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to arbit- 
ration board; terminated April 10: 
5 conciliation, civic; compromise. 
3 
Rayon factory workers, 1 682 16,200 |Commenced March 10; for a new 
Louiseville, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 
Wages, union shop, check-off and 
other changes following reference to 
arbitration board; unterminated. 
Clothing factory workers, 1 310 6,200 |Commenced March 13; for a new 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week with same take-home 
pay and guaranteed 36-hour week 
following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 
Printing and Publishing— 55 1,097 5,400 |Commenced February 25; for equal 
Bookbinders, cost-of-living bonus for men and 
Toronto, Ont. women in new agreement under 
negotiations following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated 
April 7; conciliation, compromise. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
Nicolet, P.Q. 1 30 600 |}Commenced September 27, 1951; for 
a new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages and cost-of-living 
escalator clause following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated 
Metal Products— 
Roller bearing factory 1 308 1,200 |Commenced March 13; protesting dis- 
workers, missal of five workers for refusal 
St. Thomas, Ont. to work on more than one type of 
machine, alleging speed-up; termi- 
nated April 4; conciliation; workers, 
five workers reinstated. 
Iron and brass foundry 1 84 840 |Commenced March 19; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Welland, Ont. wages and non-contributory hos- 
pitalization plan; terminated April 
15; negotiations; compromise. 
Structural steel fabricators 1 45 540 |Commenced March 21; for a new 
and assemblers, agreement providing for increased 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. wages, check-off and duration of 
agreement with open-end wage 
clause following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated April 
17; negotiations; compromise. 
Electrical apparatus factory 1 193 3,400 |Commenced March 24; for increased 
workers, wages and reduction in hours from 
Welland, Ont. 44 to 40 per week with same take- 
home pay; terminated April 25; 
negotiations; compromise. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc,— 1 200 3,500 |Commenced March 20; for a new 
Vitreous tile factory agreement providing for increased 
workers, wages, union shop, pension and 
Kingston, Ont. hospitalization plan following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; unter- 





minated. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to April, 1952—Concluded 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Bedding factory workers, 1 3880 7,980 |Commenced March 26; for a union 
Montreal, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 
wages, check-off, payment for 
seven statutory holidays, ete., 
following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Truck drivers and ware- 


housemen, 1 14 200 |Commenced January 21; for elimina- 
Ottawa, Ont. tion of 3-cents-per-hour differential 
between Ottawa and Toronto wage 
rates; partial return of workers; un- 

terminated. 
Bus drivers and mechanics, 1 37 555 |Commenced March 21; for a new 
Sydney, N.S. agreement providing for increased 
wages and guaranteed minimum of 
54 hours per week following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; termi- 
nated April 18; negotiations; com- 

promise. 
TRADE— 

Ready mixed concrete, 1 12 12 |Commenced March 31; alleged dis- 
truck drivers, crimination in dismissal of two 
Ottawa, Ont. workers; terminated April 1; con- 


ciliation; in favour of employer. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April, 1952 


MInNINGcG— 
Coal miners, 1 150 150 |Commenced April 9; protest that new 
Thorburn, N.S. method of timbering unsafe; termi- 
nated April 9; return of workers 
pending reference to Provincial 
Department of Mines; indefinite. 
MANUFACTURING— 


Vegetable Foods, etc.— 


Bakery workers, 1 141 141 |Commenced April 20; protesting shut- 
Moncton, N.B. down of one department and result- 
ing lay-offs; terminated April 20; 
return of workers; in favour of em- 
employer. 
Boots and Shoes (Leather)— 
Shoe factory workers, 1 144 360 |Commenced April 3; for a new agree- 
Quebec, P.Q. ment providing for closed shop; 
terminated April 7; negotiations; 
compromise, maintenance-of-mem- 
bership. 
Fur, Leather and Other Animal 
Products— 
Fur dressers and dyers, i! 70 550 |Commenced April 1; alleged discri- 
Midland, Ont. mination in dismissal of president 
of newly organized union; termi- 
nated by April 15; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— (4) 
Cotton factory workers, 6 5,868 | 117,000 |Commenced April 2; for a new agree- 


Montreal and Valleyfield ment providing for increased wages 
Pe following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 
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Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April, 1952—Continued 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 

Basket factory workers, 1 162 1,940 |Commenced April 15; for implement- 
Grimsby, Ont. ation of award of conciliation board 
for increased wages, time and one- 
half for overtime, two weeks 
vacations with pay, pay for six 
statutory holidays and Rand for- 

mula; unterminated. 


Sawmill and box factory 1 it 55 |Commenced April 21; for a union 
_workers, agreement; unterminated. 


Grand Forks, B.C. 
Metal Products— 


Electrical apparatus 1 194 3,200 |Commenced April 7; for implementa- 
factory workers, tion of majority report of concilia- 
Brantford, Ont. tion board for increased wages in 
new agreement under negotiations; 

unterminated. ; 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 


Vitreous tile factory 1 aii 275 |Commenced April 7; protesting dis- 
workers, missal of a worker for cause; termi- 
St. Thomas, Ont. nated April 16; conciliation; in 
favour of employer. 
Building products factory 1 283 625 {Commenced April 9; for a new agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased wages; 
Montreal, P.Q. terminated April 12; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 
Rock wool insulation factory 1 9 18 |Commenced April 21; for a new agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased wages; 
Burdick, Sask. terminated April 22; negotiations; 
compromise. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— (5) 
Building trades workers, 1 70 70 |Commenced April 2; refusal to work 
Victoria, B.C. with six non-union workers; termi- 
nated April 2; conciliation; in favour 
of workers. 
Floor covering installers, 1 20 20 |Commenced April 7; alleged dis- 
Kitchener, Ont. crimination in dismissal of a worker; 


terminated April 7; conciliation, 
civic, and return of workers pend- 
ing reference to arbitration; in- 


definite. 
Pipefitters, apprentices and 1 36 108 |Commenced April 28; dispute over 
helpers, holiday pay for Good Friday; un- 
Sydney, N.S. terminated. 
Miscellaneous— (8) ; ; 
Hoisting engineers, com- 1 25 20 {Commenced April 7; for increased 
pressor operators, etc., wages; terminated April 7; negotia- 
Hamilton, Ont. tions; in favour of workers. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— ; 
Bus line office workers, 1 82 1,600 |Commenced April 2; alleged dis- 


Montreal, P.Q. crimination in dismissal of nine 
workers; unterminated. 


Bus drivers and mechanics, 10 18 |Commenced April 29; for inclusion of 
Brandon, Man. mechanics and shopmen in new 
agreement and retroactive date of 
wage increase following reference to 

conciliation board; unterminated. 


— 
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Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April, 1952—Concluded 


TRADE— 
Brewery warehouse and 6 94 188 |Commenced April 22; for change in 
retail stores workers, five-day-work-week schedule to 
Hamilton, Dundas, permit some Saturdays off; termi- 
Grimsby, Burlington, nated April 23; return of workers 
Ont. pending settlement; indefinite. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Civic employees, 1 250 875 |Commenced April 1; alleged violation 
St. John’s, Nfld. of seniority in promotion of a worker 


to foreman’s job; terminated April 
4; conciliation, and return of workers 
pending reference to arbitration; 


indefinite. 
Business and Personal— 
Garage workers, 15 700 2,100 |Commenced April 28; for a new agree- 
St. John’s, Nfid. ment providing for increased wages 


and other changes; unterminated. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(8) 120 indirectly affected; (4) 319 indirectly affected; (5) 30 indirectly affected; (®) 179 indirectly 


affected. 
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